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AnSTINENCE, TOTAL, FROM INTOXICATING DRINKS. 


I 1. THK 1'ECUNIARY ADVANTAGE OF 
I TOT AD ABSTINENCE. 

(n) “THERE GOES A TEETO- 
TALLER!” — A dnmkard assailed a 
Waslunetonian, but could only say, 
“ There fi;oes a teetotaller! ” 1'he geritle- 
m:ii) waited until the crowd had collected, 
and tlieii, turning upon the drunkard, 
said, “I’here ^tands a drimkavd! — 
T'hree years ago he had a sum of 800 
dollars ; now lie cannot produce a penny. 

I 1 know he cannot. I challenge him to 
I do it, for if he had a penny, he would 
be at a jiublic -house. 'J'here stands a 
. drunkard, and here stands a teetotaller, 
with a purse full of money, honestly 
earned, and carefully kept. There 
stands a drunkard! — Three years ago 
he had a watch, a coat, shoes, and 
decent clothes ; now he has nothing but 
rags upon him, his watch is gone, and 
his shoes afford free passage to the 
water, I'here stands a drunkard; and 
here stands a teetotaller, with a good 
hat, good shoes, good clothes, and a 
good watch, all paid for. Yes, here 
stands a teetotaller! And now, nvy 
friends, 'i^h^ther is his caae or mine the 
b(;tter? ” The bystanders testified their 
approval of the teetotaller by loud shouts, 
while the crest-fallen drunkard elunk 
away, liappy to escape further cagtigap- 
tion. ' 

(6) A SAVING OF FIVEPENCE* 
A DAY. — At a meeting, in Birmiug- 
liam, of a fotal-abstinence society, the 
following statement was made by a 
working coach-painter, who was called 
in his turn to speak on the siibject of 
( temperance. He said lie had made a 


few calculations which he wished to 
communicate, with the view of showing, 
the pecuniary benefit Jie had derived 
I during the four years »he had been a 
teetotal member. Previous to that time 
he had been in the practice of spending 
on an average, in intoxicating drink, 
fivepence per day, or 71. 12s. Id. per 
annum, which in four years wo ]d 
amount to tiOi 8s. Ad. He would now 
show how this sum had b^en expended 
during the four years he had abstained 
from all intoxicating drinks. First, it 
had enabled him to allow an aged father 
34 5s. per annum towards rent, or in 
four years, 134 Secondly, he had en- 
tered a benefit society, and paid one shil- 
ling and Sevenpence per week, or 44 2s. 
per annum ; or 164 9^. Ad. for the four 
years. For this payment he sepured the 
following advantages case of his 
bdng disabled ' from doing hi$ accus- 
tomed work by illness or accident, the ’ 
society will pay him eighteen shillings 
per week, until restored to health: in 
case of death, his widow or rightful 
heir is entitled to a bonus of 94, besides 
half the amount paid into the society’ 
by the deceased up to the time of his 
death, with the ipteresL due thereon. 
Thirdly, it left him four shillings and 
ninepence per annum, or nineteen shil- 
lings for the four years, to be expended 
in books and periodicals. It might fur- 
ther be added, that when the sum of 
544 had been paid into the society’s 
funds, no further payment would 
required, and the contributor would be 
entitled to all the benefits before enu- 
merated; medicine and medical qttend- * 
ance were included qi the arrangement. 
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Reader, how much may be done with 
fivepence a day ! 

(c) THE BAD LUMP.--The follow^ 
ing incident we relate on the authority 
of an old sailor, who delivered a tem- 
perance lecture on boar<l a steam-boat 
running between New York and New 
Haven. 

Having found a man who was di- 
vested of all decent clothing, and in a 
wretched state of health in consequence 
of drinking, he induced him, amidst 
the discouragements of the tavern - 
j keeper, at whose house he had found 
; him, to sign the temperance pledge for 
' one year. The landlord prophesied that 
I the man would not keep the pledge a year, 
i or that if he did he would never renew it. 
As the year was coining to a close, 
the old sailor called upon the man, and 
secured his signature again. He signed 

• it for 999 years, with the privilege of a 
life lease afterward!* When the day 
arrived on which his first pledge ex- 
pired, he humorously went to visit his 
old friend the tavern-keeper. “ There 
he comes,” said the eager rum-seller; 
“he will have a great spree now to pay 
for his long abstinence.” When he 
arrived at the tavern, he com plained of 
a bad feeling at his stomach, and <»t' 
various evils, among which was a bad 
lumpen one side, which had been grow- 
ing for a number of months. “Ah,” 
said the landlord, “did I not tell you 
it would kill you to break off drinkiug 
so suddenly ? 1 wonder you hav(3 lived 
as long as you have.— Come, what will 
you take? ” and suiting the action to the 
word, be placed a decanter before' him. 

“ Hut,” said the visitor, “ i have 
signed the pledge again for 999 > ears, 
with the privilege of a life lease after 

ur 

“What a fool!” said the landlord; 

' “ if you go o%a8 you have done, you 
1 will not live another year.” 

1 “ Do you really think so, landlord?” 

! “Certainly. Come, what will you 
tike ? ” 

“ Oh no, landlord ; I have signed the 
. pledge again : and then this terrible 
lump on my side. I ilo not believe that 
drinking will make it any better.” 

• “It- is all,” said the landlord, “be- 
cause you left off drinking. You will 

* Of exprciislou ve do not approve.— E d. 


have a bigger lump than that on the 
other side before long, if you continue 
another year as the lust.” 

“ Do you think I shall ? Well then, 
so be it. I w'ill not violate my pledge, 
for, look here, landlord (pulling out a j 
great purse, with a hundred dollars in [ 
silver shining through the interstices), I 
that is my lump which has been grow- I 
ing for so many montlis, and, as you I 
say, is all in consequence of signing the I 
pledge. This is what you would Jiave 
had, if I had not signed it; and if I 
have a bigger one than that for 09!) 
years, I will not go to drinking again ! ” 

00 'J’HE WAY TO HAY RENT’. 

— A blacksmith in the city of Philadrl- ; 
phia, was complaining to his iron-iner- J 
chant that such w'as the scarcity of | 
money that he could not pay his rent, i 
'I’he merchant then asked him how ‘ 
much rum he used in his family, in the •» 
course of the day. Hpon his ans^^cring 
this question, the iiuTchant made a cal- 
culation, and showed him that his rum 
araountttd to more money in the jear t 
than his house-rent. 'J'he oaleuliition j 
so astonislied the meehaiuc, that he de- : 
termined from that day neither to buy | 
nor drink any spirits of any kind. In | 
the course of the ensuing year he paid • 
his rent, and bought a new suit of clothes 
out of the savings of his temperance, j 
He persisted in it through the eour^-o 
of ln.s life, and competence and respect- j 
ability were the consequence. ; 

2. TOTAL ABSTINKNCr: TliK OM.V SATE j 
GllOLM). 

(a) THE LAST OF THF. MOTIE- j 
CANS. — The Mohegauswere an excel- | 
lent tribe of Indians, w ho lived about Nor- I 
wich, Coimecticut. They had a long hue ' 
of kings in the family of Uncas. One ! 
of the last was Zachary; but he w'as a 
great drunkard. However, a sense of the 
dignity of his office came over him. and 
he resolved he would drink no ‘inon*. 
Just before tbe annua) election, he wasT 
acciiMoined t-« go every year to Leba- ). 
non, and dim with his brother go'-cr- 
iior, the fir>t Governor. T’rumbiill. One 
of the governor’s Inns, who heard : 
old Zachary's .story, thought he would | 
try him, and see if he would stick to 
hi's cold water; so at table lie said to 
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the old cliief, “ Zachary, this beer is I hornet is said to have been led to put 


excellent; will you taste it? 


the prohibition against the use of wine, 


The old man dropped his knife, leaned in the Koran, by an incident which oc- 
forward with stern intensity of expres- curred to himself. Passing through a 
sion,and his black eye, sparkling with in- village one day, he was delighted at the 
dignation, was fixed on the boy: “John,” merriment of a crowd of persons en- 
said he, “ you do not know what you joying themselves with drinking at a 
arc doing. You are serving the devil, wedding party ; but being obliged to 
boy ! 1 tell you that I am an Indian ! return by the same way next mornhig, 

1 tldl you that>am ; and that if I should he was shocked to see the ground, where 
but taste your beer, I could not stop they had been, drenched with blood, 
unlil l__g<^.to .ruin, and became again and, asking the cause, he was told that 
the drunken contemptible wretch your the company had drunk to excess, and 
father remembers me to have been, (getting into a brawl,^fell to slaughtering 
John, while you live, never tempt a each other. From That day his mind 
man to break a good resolution.” was made up,— the mandate went forth 

This story the venerable Colonel from Allah, that no child of the faithful 
Trumbull tells of Himself. Let all our should touch wine, on pain of being 
readers remember it, and nev<‘r tempt a ^nit out from the joys of Paradise.^ 
jiKin to break a good resolution. Tlie simple truth we suppose to be, that 

(b) THE FATAL TEMPT A- Maliomet foresaw there would be no ^ 
T!ON\ — An intemperate man, and. one stability to the religion and empire be 
of the most brilliant gems of the ago, was building ii]), if the use of ^ardent 
ina(l(‘ a desperate cifort to reform. For spirits) was permitf(‘d to his follower.^, 
three months he confined himself to (c) A C’HANGE AND CON- 
(Irmks which were fio more stimulating TKAS1\ — On an extreme cold night, 
than tea aiul c(dlec. The hopes of Ins •'hivering by the stove id a grog-shop 
fj lends and his country were in.icli m ('iiicinnati, sat a young man about 
e\( ited , hut in an evil liour he was in- twenty-live y(‘nr.s of age (although he 
(luced to take a little beer and water, .ippeared nuicii ohler), who was evi- 
'I'lie slmiit intoxicatingun:dif> contained dentlv thcp ietim of a depraved annetife.) I 


^lut out from the joys of Paradise.] 
Tlie simple truth we suppose to be, that 


three months he confined himself to (e) A C’HANGE AND CON- 
(Irmks which were no more stimulating TKAS1\ — On an extreme cold night, 
than tea ami cidlec. The hopes of Ins •'hivering by the stove id a grog-shop 
fi lends and his country were in.ieli in ('incinnati, sat a young man about 
e\( ited , hut in an evil lioiir he was in- twenty-live y(‘nrs of age (although he 
(liieed to take a little beer and water, .ippeared nuich ohler), who was evi- 
'I'lio sligiit intnxicating<pialif> eoiitaiiied dentlv themetim of a depraved appetite.) 
lii tins liipior, lighted up tin- latinit fires* Ilis e}e, tbougli swollen and bloijdshot,^ 
within him. Desire was again renewed; had not entirely lost the power oflTs 
\jv.s( lint ion weakened', he relapsed, and expression, and a careful observer could 
went from beer to wane, from wine to discAver that he once possessed a bright 
brand}, iiivtil reason was dethroned, intellect ;|nd a commanding genius, 
and he became a madiiiaii. ule gazed on vacaiic;^ reflecting perhaps 

(c\ DRINKING MODERATELY, upon the misery he ii ad brought upon' 


(c\ DRINKING MODERATELY. 
— A gentleman, of tlie most amiable 
d'fsposjtioij, had (contracted confirmed 
liabits of inteinj^ance) His friends 
persuaded him to 3 , 

cttgagemrnt, that he would not drink. 


upon the misery he had brought upon' 
himself and rehitives by bis dissipation. 
HcAias thinly clad, and .seemed to be 


ce) His friends I labouring under some horrible seusation. 
i_iiuier_a.JffriXten Tliose who came and went, looked 


Tliose who came and went, looked 
with di.sgiist upon him, and, then passed 


except muderatety, in his own house, or away. At length one entered who was 
the house of a friend. In a few days acquainted with him., ancLafter looking 
he was brought home 111 a state of ^in- at him a moment, ^turned upon 


toxication. His apology to a gentleman, 
a .short time afterwanls. was, that had 


at him for a moment, ^turned upon 
his heellflbd said to the bar-tender, 
“Brown, why do“^mii let such loafers 


the engagement allowed no intoxicating ! as that sit here, to the annoyance />f 
I.quor whatever, .he Awmid have been respectable people? " Tins. last speaker," 
sale ; “ But if,” said he, “ I take the whom we will call Somers, was also a 
half of a tlumble-full, I have no power young man, nspectably clad, an?l b< - 
over inyse:!.'* He practise<l entire longed to the .same mechanical 
abstinence afterward.^, and was strong as did the one whom he was pleased to 
and well. . ' term “ loiifcr." He was a modrratc * 

{d) ORIGIN OF MAHO^Il'T'.S ■ drinker, the other a dnmhnrd! ' 'flic 
PROllIBlTiUN OF AVINE. — Ma- I b'lr- tender replied, ‘•'I have told him 
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a number of times/ to keep away from 
the place, and am determined that if he 
I comes hither again drunk, tl will send 
j him head and heels into the street/J 
! This rebuke poor William II — - 

(for this was his name) to the very 
^uick.. He was not so drunk that he 
could not see and understand; nor had 
rum Entirely obliterated that manly 
pride which olice burned brightly with- 
1 in his bosoujt Although he was dc- 
j graded, 

“ lie had one virtue left ; 

That true .slioot which precept doth inculcate, 
And keep the root and trunk alive, — 

One virtue, — Manhood!” 

He rose and left the place, to go — he 
knew not wliither. * * * * 

Two years passed away, and William 

, II had become a Washingtonian, 

and a highly respectable member of 
society — surrounded by innumerable 
friends, who placed the most implicit 
confidence in his integrity as a man and 
a citizen, and was doing u prosperous 
business. One morning, as he took up 
the daily paper, his eye fell upon that 
department devoted to “ Coroner’s In- 
quests” — and, to his utter astonishment 
and grief, he read tliat (Jeorge Somers 
had died on the previous day at the 
alms-house, from the effects of intem- 
perance ! 

(/’) WESLEY AND THE DYS- 
PEPTIC CLERGYMAN. — When 
stationed in the city of Bath, says the 
Rev. Mr. Towle, I was introduced into 
the company of an aged man, v/hom 1 
understood to have been intimate with 
Mr. Wesley, and once a useful local 
I preacher. We entered into cfmversation 
about Mr. Wesley’s times, when among 
other things he observed, — “ On one 
occasion, when Mr. Wesley dined with 
me, '•after dinner, as usual, I prepared 
a hide brandy-and-waier. On perceiv- 
ing this, with- an(,a1r of surprise! he 
cried, ‘ What! my brother, what’s that?’ 

I ‘It’s brandy,’ said 1; ‘ my digestion is 
so bad, I am obliged to take a little 
after dinner.’ ‘ How much do you 
take? ’ said he, ‘ let me sec.’ ‘ Only about 
a table-spboiiful.’ ‘ Truly,’ .said he, * that 
is not much; hut^pne table-spoonful will 
soon its effed), and then \ou will 

take from two you wiU|gct to a 
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full glass^and that, in like manner, by 
habituating yourself to it, will lose its 
effect, and then you will take two 
glasses, and so on, till in the end, per- 
haps, you will become a drunkard. O 1 
my brother, take care what you do ! ’” | 

Happy had it been for tliat man, if 
he had takett-thtJ tnnely warning of liis 
good friend Wesley. But, alas! he 
trifled with his little drops^ until he 
became a drunkard, ruined bis repu- 
mtion, and at the very time I liad an 
interview with him, he was a jioor, 
old, miserable backslider, apparently 
within a few steps of the grave. 

3. ONLY TirOSK WHO TOTALLY All- 
STAIN EXERT A GOOD INFLUENCE 
OVER THE INTEMPERATE, OR COM- 
MAND RKSPrer AS CHRIS riANS. 

(n) A DISTILLER HOOKED.— 

A Washingtonian in Pennsylvania suys, 

I went to see a distiller, and ottered 
him the pledge to sign. ‘ No, sir,’ .said 
lie, ‘ I manufacture the article, and do 
you suppose I would sign? I’ll tell 
you what I'll do,’ said he, ‘I have a 
son, and I shtmki be right glad it you 
could get him to sign; ami you may 
tell him, if he will, there are 500 dollars 
in the hands of Mr, Taylor, and the 
home farm, and he shall have them both 
if he signs it.’ Like many a father, lie 
was willing to give anything but the 
influence of example. So off* I went in 
search of the son. T told him viliat 
his father said. ‘ Well now,’ said 
he, ‘^low do you expect me to trot, 
when: daddy and mammy both paci^?’ 
i turned round, and went after the I 
old man. ‘ Now,’ said I, ‘ what do you 
sey to that?’ ‘Well, sir,’ said he, 

‘ I pledge you my word I never saw it 
in that light 4)efore ; and I never will 
drink or manufacture another drop as 
loug= as I live and he put down his 
name upon the spot. I took the pledge 
to the young man with his fatlier's 
name to it, and he signed it directly.” 

(A) WILLIAM LADD AND HIS 
WINE. — William Ladd was always 
ready for every good work. He earl}^ 
enlisted in, the cause of Temperance. 

He had seen so much of the awful effects 
of the vice against whicli we contend, 
tfiat he gladly heard and obeyed the 
call to do what he could to suppress it. j 
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But, as he told me, for a loug while he 
opposed only the use of distilled spirits, 
and continued himself to drink wine 
daily and freely. To be consistent, 
however, he took the pains to send all 
the way to New York to procure Vine 
that was not infused with branr? A nd 
you know, sir, that article can oereadiiy 
obtained in that cit> or our own ; for 
there are Idnd, accommodating mer- 
chants, who wish to suit their pur- 
chasers so much, that they can draw 
^ou wine with alcohol, or wine without 
alcohol, from the same cask. Well, sir, 
jVJr. Ladd obtained his pure wine at a 
considerable additional expense, had it 
convened down to Minot, and carefully 
bestowed in his cellar ; and he continued 
to regale liiinsclf as he saw fit with his 
unadulterated juice of the grape, even 
Vi'liile he was going about preaching the 
doctrine of total abstinence. Of this 
lie made no secret ; for he was too good 
a man to do that in private which he 
was ashamed to acknowledge before all 
men. Indeed be did not perceive, he 
did nor suspect, his inconsistency. But, 
on a great occasion, at a large county 
iiii'eti :ig, he exerted himself more than 
ever, and, as he told me, w'ith great 
success. ‘‘ 1 never,” said he, with his 
'wonted frankn(‘ss, “I never made s(» 
good a temperance speech in my life. 

1 used up the objectiinis of the opposors 
of our cause. 1 thought iKjbody could 
get away from my arguments. I sat 
down,” said he, “ thinking that he who 
could withstand the appeal that I had 
made must be a hard one indeed ; when 
little cnisty-looking man got up in a 
distant ' part of the house, and merely 
said, ‘ All, if the squire will give us 
some of his good wine, we won’t' drink 
the nasty rum any moye.’ ” This was I 
too muclidor Mr. Ladd. It revealed to 
him, as with a flasli, to what little pur- 
pose he had laboured. He rose at once | 
before the assembly, acknowledged his j 
inconsistency, renounced from that mo- j 
ment the use of any and every kind of 
intoxicating drink, resolving, in the ; 
spirit of the apostle that he would not 
drink wine <5r any other thing whereby 
his fellow man might be led to offend. 
This, sir, is the true spirit of our great 
reform. For the sake of ourselves and 
for the sake of others, we must abstain 
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wholly from the use of intoxicating 
drinks of every sort. AVe must show 
our faith W our practice. 

(e) TIMING IT. — A minister, in the 
Highlands of Scotland, found one of his 
parishioners intoxicated. The next day 
he called to reprove him for it. 

“ It is very wrong to get drunk,” said 
the parson. 

“ 1 ken that,” said the guilty person, 

“ but then I dinna drink as meikle as 
you do.” 

“ What, sir ! how is that ? ” 

“ Why gin it please ye, dinna ye aye 
take a glass o* whisky-and-vrater after 
dinner ? ” 

“ Why yes, Jemmy, surely I take a 
little whisky after diuiier, merely to aid i 
digestion.” i | 

“All’ dinna ye take a glass o’ whisky- j 
toddy every night before ye gang to | 
bed?” ^ , ! 

“ Yes, to be sure, I just take a little ; 
toddy at night to help me to sleep.” 

“ Weel,” continued the parishioner, 

“ that’s list fourteen glasses a week, an’ 
about sixty every month. I only get 
paid off once a month, and then if I’d 
take sixty glasses, it wad make me dead 
I drunk for a week ; — now }e see the 
only difference is, ye ime it better than 
•Ido.’; 

This is pretty much the view most 
people take of this matter ; a moderate 
dririkiiig clergyman may talk to his 
drunken parishioner till doomsday, but 
he will never make him a sober man so 
long as he drinks himself. 

(d) A CONVERT CHARGED 
WITH HYPOCRISY.—It is a fact, of 
which 1 have been but recently con- 
vinced (sajs a writer in the Netv Yt>tk 
Evaugelist\ that the w6rld in general, 
those wlio have no religion, and even 
dpposers, consider the conversion of 
those persons to religion as spurious 
hypocritical, who do not approve' of awl'^ 
practise total abstiuence from ardent 
spirits. * 

In a town, where there has been a 
revival the past winter, there is a person 
who has been from a child in the habit 
of drinking ardent spirits freely, per- 
haps almost to excess ; and who, until ^ 
recently, seldom attended a religious 
meeting This indi^vidual became a 
hopeful' subject of renewing grace, and 
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professed his faith in Christ. So changed 
so exemplary was his walk and conyer- 
satioD, that even the enemies of religion 
I could have nothing to say against him. 
After a while this person had occasion 
to purchase some whisky for medicinal 
purposes, and then the cry was raised 
against him by opposers, that he had no 
religion, and that the purchase of the 
w'hisky proved his hypocrisy. 

(e) DEACON BARNES AND THE 
DRUNKARD. — A man once addicted 
to intemperance, but who for some 
months had entirely abstained, though 
he had not joined the Temperance 
Society, took occasion not long since 
to relate, in a temperance meeting, his 
experience in regard to the influence of 
temperate drinkers of respectable stand- 
ing in society upon the habits of the 
drunkard. “ Many a time,” said he, 

“ have I gone to Captain Johnson’s 
tavern and waited for half an hour, or 
an hour for some respectable man to 
come in and go to the bar and call for 
liquor. After a while Deacon Barnes 
would come in and call for some spirit 
and water. Then I could get up to the 
bar and do as he did. 

Deacon Barnes hearing of this, asked 
him if it was so. 

** It is,” said the man. 

“ Well,” rejoined the deacon, “ you 
shall hang on me no longer. I joined 
the Temperance Society yesterday.” 

“ Did you ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ AVell, then, I will join to-day, for I 
can do without liquor as long as Deacon 
Barnes can.” 

He did join ; and remained a consis- 
tent temperance man afterwards. 

4. ILLUSTRIOUS EXAMPLES OF TOT.AL 

abstinence, 

(fl) REFUSING TO DRINJK WINE 
WITH WASHUtOTON. — towards 
the close of the revolutionary war, says 
Dr. Cox, an officer in the army had 
occasion to transact some business with 
General Washington, and repaired to 
Philadelphia for that purpose. Before 
leaving he received an invitation to dine 
with the general, which was accepted, 
and upon entering the room he found 
himself in^the company of a large num- 
ber of ladies and gentlemen. . As they 

^ Jt 
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were mostly strangers to him, and he 
was of a naturally modest and unassum- 
ing disposition, he took a seat near the 
foot of the table, and refrained from 
taking an active part in the conversa- i 
tion. Just before the dinner was con- \ 
eluded, General Washington called him 
by name, and requested him to drink a 
glass of wine with him. 

“ You will have the goodness to ex- 
cuse me, general,” was the reply, “ as I 
have made it a rule not to take wine.” 

All eyes were instantly turned upon 
the young officer, and a murmur of sur- 
prise and horror ran around the room. 
That a person should be so unsocial and 
so mean as never to drink wine, was 
really too bad; but that he should 
abstain from it on an occasion like that, 
and even when offered to hiniby Wash- 
ington himself, was perfectly intoler- 
able! Washington saw at once the 
feelings of his guests, and ])romptly 
addressed them : “ Gentlemen,” said he , 

“ Mr. is right. I do not w’isli any ■ 

of my guests to partake of anything ^ 
against their inclination, and I certainly 1 
do not wish them to violate any esta- , 

I blished principle in their social inter- 
course with me. I honour Mr. 

for his frankness, for his consistency in 
thus adhering to an established rule 
which can never do him harm, and for 
the adoption of which, I have no doubt, 
he has good and sufficient reasons.” 

(6) REV. JOSEElf WOLE AND | 
THE RECHABITES.— The Rev. Jo- i 
seph Wolf sajs “ On my arrival in | 
rjesopotamia, sortie Jew's that I saw 
tiiere pointed me to one of the ancient 
Rcehabites. He stood before me, w'ild, 
lik ‘ an Arab — holding the bridle of his 
hoi in his hand. I showed him the 
Bible in Hebrew! and Arabic, which he 
w'as inuch rejoiced to see, as he could 
read both languages, but had no know- 
ledge of the New Testament. After 
having proclaimed to him the tidings of 
salvation, and made him a present of tlie 
Hebrew and Arabic Bibles and Testa- 
ments, I asked him, — * W hose .descend- 
ant are you ? * 

“ * Mousa,* said he, boisterously, ‘ is ' 
my name, and I will show you who 
were my ancestors ; * on which he im- 
nicdiately began to read from the fifth 
to the eleventh verse of Jeremiah xxxv. 
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“ ‘ Where you reside V said t 
“ Turningto Genesis x. 27, he replied, 
‘ At Hadoram, now called Simar by the 
Arabs: at Uzal, now called Sanan by 
the Arabs and again referring to the 
same chapter, verse* 30th, he continued, 

* At Mesha, now called Mecca, in the 
deserts around those places. We drink 
no wine, and plant no vineyard, and 
sow no seed ; hnd live in tents, as Jona- 
dab, our father, commanded us : Hobab 
I was our father, too. Come to us, and 
I 50 U will lind us sixty thousand in num- 
ber ; and 5 ou see thus the prophecy has 
been fulfilled, “ Therefore, thus saith 
the liOrd of Hosts, the God of Israel, 
Jonadiib, the son of llechab, shall not 
want a man to stand before me for 
ever ’ and saying this, Mousa, the 
llochabite, mounted his horse and fled 
away, and left behind- a host of evidence 
in favour of sacred writ.” I 

(c) GOOD EXAMPLE OF A KING. 
~-A heathen king, who had been for 
\ ears confirmed in the sin of drunken- 
ness, by the evil practices of white men 
in the Sandwich Islands, had been led 
to fors ike the dreadful habit He said 
lately to a missionary, Suppose you 
put four thousand dollars in one hand, 
and a ^lass of rum in the other ; you say, 
you drink this rum I give you four thou- 
sand dollars^ I uo drink it ; you say you 
kill me, I nb drink it” 

{d) AN EX AMPLE FOR YOUTH. 
— A little boy in destitute circumstances 
was put out as an apprentice to a me- 
cliaiiic. For some time he was the 
youngest apprentice, and of course had 
to go on errands for the apprentices, 
and not un frequently to procure for them 
ardent spirits, of which all, except him- 
self', partook ; because, as they said, it 
did them good. He however used none ; 
consequently he was often the object of 
severe ridicule from the older appren- 
tices, because, as they said, he had' not 
sufiicient manhood to drink rum. As 
they were revelling over their poison, 
he, under their iusults , and cruelty, 
often retired ani vented his grief itf 
tears. But not? every one of the older 
apprentices, Ve are infonned, is a drunk- 
ard, or ill the drunkard's grave ; ,and 
this youngest apprentice, at whom they 
used to scofl;, is sober and respectable, 
and worth a hundred thousand dollars. 


In bis employment are about one hun* 
dred men, who do not use ardent spirits ; 
and he is exerting upon many thousands 
an influence in the highest degree salu- 
tary, which may be transmitted by them 
to future generations, and be the means, 
through grace, of preparing multitudes 
not only for usefulness and respecta- 
bility on earth, but for an exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory. 

(e) A PATRIOT’S RESOLVE.— An 
old man of more than fourscore years, 
afflicted with a bodily infirmity, for 
which he had been advised by a phy- 
sician to use ardent spirit as a medicine, 
was presented with the total-abstinenc*o 
pledge. After reading it, he said, 

“ That is the thing that will save our 
country— I will sign ih!” 

“ No,” said one, “ ;^ou must not simi 
it, because ardent spirit is necessary for 
you as a medicine.” ^ 

“ 1 kno^,” said he ; “I have used it ; 
but if something is not done, our coun- 
try will be ruined ; and I will not be 

“ Tlien,” said another, “ you will 
I die.” 

“ Well ” said the old man, in the true 
spirit of ’76, “ for my country I ca?t die j” 
— and he signed the pledge, gave up 
his medicine, and his disease fled a#ay. 

It was the remedy that kept up the 
disease i and when he had renounced the 
one^ he was relieved of the other. So * 
it probably would be in nine cases out 
of teu, where this poison is used as a 
medicine. 

(/) NOT OLD ENOUGH TO 
NEED IT. — When the subject of -form- 
ing a Temperance Society began to be 

ojMtatwd in the town of W ^ it met 

with strong opposition from a cla^s 6 f 
temperate drinkers. The persons; how- > 
ever, who were ready to join a society, 
were considerable in number, and their 
character and staud iBg in the commu- 
nity, respectable. Among them was a 
gentleman who bad attained the gredt 
age of ninety^one years. When It 4)e- ^ 
came known that this hoaty ^veteiran of ' 
other days was thinkii^ of Womiog a 
member of the Temperance Society,'* 
some of his drinking and compassionate 
neighbours eApustuiflttd with him in 
this manner : — ** You have occasionally 
drunk, a little spirit^during your whole 
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life, and it has not injured you ; surely 
it would be folly for you to deny your- 
self of this beverage for the little rem- 
nant of your days. Besides, old people, 
as their cocpor^-powecs decay, need a 
little ardent spirit to sustain them.” 'Pne 
old man, whose head was whitened with 
the frosts of ninety-one winters, replied, 
“I do not know but old people need 
ardent spirit ; but I am not old enough 
yet to need it.” 

5 . LESSONS FROM THE BRUTES. 

(a) THE MONKEY AND THE 
DRUNKARD.— Mr. Pollard states that 
in his drinking days he w'as the compa- 
nion of a man in Arundel County, Mary- 
land, who had a monkey which he 
valu^>t a thousand dollars, “We 
always took him out on our chestnut 
parties. He shook off all our chestnuts 
t for us, and when he could not shake 
them off, he went to the very end of 
the limb and knocked them off with 
his fist. One day we stopped at a 
tavern, and drank freely. About half 
a glass of whisky was left, and Jack 
took the glass, and drank the liquor. 
Soon he was merry, skipped, hopped, 
and danced, and st4-u8-»l+4ntt>^'ro3r'Ot* 
laughter,— Jack was drunk. 

^We all agreed, six of us, that wo 
would come to the tavern the next day, 
and get Jack drunk again, and have 
sport all the day, I called at my friend’s 
house the next morning, and we went out 
for 'Jack. Instead of being as usual on 
his box, he was not to be seen. We 
looked inside, and he was crouched up 
in a corner. ‘ Come out,’ said his 
master, Jack came out on three legs ; 
his fore-paw beinc; upon his head. Jack 
/had the headacll: I knew what was 
. tne matter with him. He felt just as I 
felt, many a morning. Jack was sick, 
and could not go ; so we waited three 
days. We then went ; and while drink- 
ing, a glass was provided for Jack. But 
i where was he? Skulking behind the 
chairs. * Come Jack, and drink,’ said 
his master, holding out the glass to him. 
Jack retreated, and as the door wa^ 
opened he slipped out, and in a moment 
was on the top of the house. His mas- 
ter went out to call him down ; but be 
wonl^Bot come. He got a cow-skin,' 
ami shook it at hin^ ; but Jack sat on 

t__ : 


the ridge-pole, and refused to obey. 
His master got a gun, and pointed it at 
him. A monkey i.*? much afraid of a 
gun. Jack slipped over the back side of 
the house. His master then got two 
guus, and had one pointed from each 
side of the house ; and the monkey, 
seeing his predioftmcTTt, at once whipped 
upon the chimney, and got down into 
one of the flues, holding on by his fore- 
paws! Thus the master vas beaten. 

He kept that monkey twelve years, but 
could never persuade him to taste ano- 
ther drop of whisky. The beast had 
more sense than many a man who has 
an immortal soul, and thinks himself 
the first and best of God’s creatures on 
earth.” 

ib) AS DRUNK AS A BEAST.— 1 
While Dr. Patton was dining in Lou- 
don with a number of the clergy, one | 
of them remarked, after turning off his j 
glass of wine, I do not tliink I am | 
called upon to give up my glass of wine j 
because some men, by using it to excess, ! 
make beasts of themselves.” The doc- 
tor replied, he thought great injustice 
was done to the ‘beasts by the compari- 
son — that quadrupeds might be deceived 
I once by strong drink, but very rarely 
the second time. It was left to intelli- 
gent man to follow up the habit, until 
overtaken by destruction. He iaetanced 
the case of a goat, whose habit was to 
follow his master to a beer- shop, where 
he would sleep under the table while 
his master was drinking ; on one oc- 
casion, either by fair- or foul means, one 
[ of the waiters made the poor goat drunk 
on vile beer. From that time he would, 
as usual, follow his master to his drink- 
uig haunts, but could never again be 
tempted to enter, but would wait the 
movement of Jus master outside the 
dqor. 

(c) “DOTH NOT EVEN NA- 
TURE HERSELF TEACH — A 
clergyman, in one of the towns in the 
State of New-York, one Sabbath, at the 
time when the pcotosto-ftgainst the use 
of liquors became somewhat eaiOTSt* 
from the pulpit, delivered to his congre- 
gation a thorough discourse on the sub- 
ject. On their way home, some of his 
hearers inquired of each other, “ What 
(Joes all this mean ? ” One gentleman, 
who possessed some shrewdness of ^ 
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guessinp: said, “ I yri\i tell you, gentle- horses, cattle, nor hogs, 'will drink, I 
men, '^vhat is’lhe difficulty; we have cannot think to be either useful or safe 

none of. us sent Mr. anything to for man to drink. I beg you to excuse 

I replenish his decanter lately ; and my me, therefore, for returning the demi- 
advice is that we attend to the matter.’* John and its contents'; and believe me, 
Accordingly, on Monday, a full-SKsed Gentlemen, your most obedient,” &c. 
demijohn of “old spirits,’*^ or “cogniac,” (d) THE REFORMED CROWS. 

was sent to the Rev. Mr. ^ accom- — Colonel B. had one of the best farms 

panied with a very polite note requesting near the Illinois river. About a hundred 
his acceptance of it from a few friends, acres of it were covered with waving 
as a testimony of their regard. corn. When U came up in the spring, 

Our worthy clergyman felt himself the crows seemed determined on its 
at lirst in somewhat of a dilemma ; but entire destruction. When one was killed, 
wit, invention, and a good conscience, it seemed as though a dozen came to its 
which are sometimes found in close com- funeral ; and though the sharp crack of . 
panionship, met in the present instance the rifle often drove th“"' away, they 
to help the good minis er to “back out” always returned* with echo. The ^ 
of the difficulty. He took the demi- colonel at length became weary of 
John to the watering- trough of his throwing grass, and reset ved on trying 
stable, and poured therein some of the the virtue of stones. He sent to the 
liquor, and brought his horse to it. Pony druggist’s for a gallon of alcohol, in 
expanded his nostrils, and snorted and which he soared a few quarts of corn, 
blew at it, as though he thought it rather and scattered it over his fleld. The 
too hot, and seemed to say, “ What is blacklegs came and partook with their 
j tJiis.^” Next he drove his cow to» the usual relish, and, as usual, they were 
I trough, to see if she liked it any better pretty well “corned;” and there fol- 
! than puny. The cow snufled at it, shook lowed a strange cooing ahd cackling 
I her horns, and went away with no fond- and strutting and swaggering ! When 
j ness for such a “ villanous potation.” the boys attempted to catch them, they 

, Mr. then carried his demijohn to were not a little amused at their stag- • 

the pigsty, and called his pig out of gering gait and their zigzag way through 
his bedroom to taste. Piggy grunted the air. At length .they gained the 
and? snuffed, dipped his nose into the edge of the woods, and there, being 
trough, and toughed, and went back joined by a new recruit which happened 
again to finish his nap in his straw. to be -sober, they united at the to-p of 

Mr. then returned to his study, their voices ^n haw-haw-hawking, and 

and penned, in substance, the following shouting either praises or curses of al- 
note to the present-makers, with which cohol, it was difficult to tell which, as 
he returned the demijohn and its con- they rattled away without rhyme or 
tents : “ Gentlemen, with due acknow- reasou. But the colonel saved his corn ; 
ledgnieiits’ for your present received as soon as they became sober they set, 
this morning, permit me to say, that I their faces steadfastly against alcohol-7- . 
have offered some of it to my horse, not another kernel would they touchy in 
my cow, and my swine ; })ixt neither of his field, 
them will dymk it. That which neither 
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(a) WORKING LIKE A FOOI4 him. Amongst the rest a celebriled ^ 
TO PLEASE FOOLS. — The late comedian was noticed. “Ah,” said Mr. 

Rev, Samuel Lowell, of Bristol, being L., “is that , my old schoolfellow? 

once at Brighton, expressed a wish I’ll speak to him.” He accosted him ; 
to walk on the Steyne, and to have and the following coi^versation took 
the public* characters pointed out to place: 


LoweU, Sir, I believe I have the 

pleasure of addressing Mr. . 

Player, Yes, sir, my name is ; 

but 1 have not the pleasure of being 
acquainted with you. 

L, What I not know your old school- 
fellow, Samuel Lowell? 
jP. What! iM^e you Samuel Lowell? 

L, Yes, I am. 

P. W'^ell, I am very glad to see you ; 
now tell me your history, in five minutes. 

L, First, my name is Samuel Lowell; 
I am a dissenting minister at Bristol, 
where I have lived upwards of twenty 
years ; I have a large family. 

P. So, are a dissenting minister; 
well, you art . happy man, for 3 'ou go 
to your work with pleasure, and perform 
it with pleasure : you are a happy man. 

I I go to my work like a fool^ to please 
fools : I am not a happy man. 
fJL (b) CARLINI AND HIS PHYSI- 
1 'Cl AN. — A French physician w'as once 
consulted by a person who was subject 
to the most gloomy fits of melancholy. 
He advised his patient to mix in scenes 
of gaiety, and particularly to frequent 
the Italian theatre; and added, ‘*If 
Carlini does not dispel your gloomy 
complaint your case must be desperate 
indeed.” The reply of the patient is 
worthy the attention of those wijo fre- 
quent such places in search of liappi- 
ness, as it shows the emptiness and in- 
sufficiency of theoc amusements. “ Alas, 
sir, I am Carlini ; and while 1 divert 
all Paris with mirth, and make them 
almost die with laughter, I myself am 
dying with melancholy and chagrin.” — I 
A similar anecdote is related of a well- | 
known *Englisli buffoon, who consulted I 
an English physician, celebrated for | 
eccentric advice. 

(0 DEATH OF PEl^ERSON.— 
The death of Joseph Peterson, an actor 
long attached to the Norwich company 
(England), was somewhat remarkable. 
In October, 1758, he was performing the 
Dttke in ** Measure for Measure.” Mr. 
Moody was the Claudio, and in the third 
act, where, as the friar, he was prepar- 
ing C/awdio lor execution next morning, 
at these words : 

I* -Reason thus with life : 

|f F do lose thee, 1 do lose a thing 
That none but fools would keep : a breath 
Thou art.*' 0 


Here he dropped into Mr. Moody's arms, 
and never spake more. 

(d) THE ACTOR STABBING 
HIMSELF. — A number of young men 
were once engaged in acting the tragedy 
of “ Bertram, or the Castle of St. Al- 
dobrand,” at Nashville. Mr. J. J. 
M‘Laughlin, formerly of Hopkinsville, 
Kentucky, was engaged to act the part 
of Bertram, whose part it was during 
the progress of the play to feign to stab 
himself. For this purpose he had pro- 
vided himself with a Spanish knife. 
“ As the tragedy wore to its denoue- 
ment his excitement increased, and the 
gloomy spirit of the play w'as upon him 
w'lth a power that made a strong im- 
pression of reality upon the hearers, 

I and made them shudder as he pro- 
nounced the following, accompanied by 
tlie plunge of tlie dagger that brought 
him to his death : 

‘IJertiam hath biit one fatal foe on earth, 

And he is here.' [Stabs himself.] 

It was at this moment that he plunged 
the M'capon into his bosom. It was doubt- 
less the result of the excited feelings of 
the actor, who had too absorbingly en- 
tered into the dreadful spirit of his 
hero. We charitably suppose that he had 
110 premeditated design of ending his life 
with the play ; but his complete identi- 
fication of feeling with the part he acted, 
led him to suicide as a natural conse- 
quence. 

The hallucination, if such we may 
call it, did not end with the plunge of 
the dagger. His leeliugs bore him 
along yet further. There was still, after 
some exclamations of surprise from the 
iiagic monks, a dving sentence for liiin 
to repeat. He went through it with a 
startling effejt : 

[ ^Vith a burst of exultation,’] 

‘ I died no felon’s death. — 

A warrioi’i we.'ipon jrced a wairior’s soul ! ’ 

While he was pronouncing these, the 
last words of the tragedy, his eye and 
manner were fearfully wild ; the blood 
was falling from his bosom upon the 
young gentleman who had personated 
the then lifeless Lady Imogene J As soon 
as the last words were pronounced, he 
fell — to rise no more.” 
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(a) MAGNANIMOUS HUSBAND. 
— Philip, surnamed the Good, the foun- 
der of that greatness to which the 
House of Burgundy latterly attained, 
was, at an early age, married to the 
Princess Michelea, sister to Charles the 
Dauphin. The father of Philip was 
afterwards slain through the villany and 
perfidiousness of Charles ; and on the 
news being brought to Philip, full ot 
grief and anger, he rushed into the 
chamber of his wife : “ Alas I ” said 
he, “my Michelea, thy brother has 
murdered my father.” The Princess, 
who loved her husband most tenderly, 
broke out into the most affecting cries 
and lamentations ; and fearful lest this 
accident should lose her the affections 
of her spouse, refused all comfit. 
Philip, the good Philip, however, as- 
sured her that she should not be the 
less dear vo him on that account; that 
the deed was her brother’s and none of 
hers. “ Take courage my wife,” said 
be, “ and seek comfort in a husband that 
will be faithful and constant to thee for 
ever.’' Michelea was revived by these 
tender assurances ; nor during the three 
years longer which she lived, had she 
occasion to suspect the smallest dimi- 
nution of Philip’s affection and re- 
spect. 

(/>) A WIFE ON THE BATTLE 
FIELD. — The following heroic conduct 
of a Hindoo woman was attested by one 
of the Baptist missionaries in India : - 

Our friend Mrs. W., who invited our 
missionaries |o prench at» her house, 
made us a visit yesterday with some 
others, for the first time. I was much 
gratified by the zealous spirit which shh 
evinced, as well as by her anxiety to 
j(|in the church. She had hitherto 
waited to see if the Lord would bless 
her endeavours to draw her husband 
into the right way. See what a blessing 
this native woman aims to be to her 
European husband I Before he took her 
as a slave, she" was a Hindoo, of the 
vilest description. This man was Ser- 
jeant of artillery in the late war, under 


Lord Lake, and had an active part in 
most of the bloody conflicts of the time. 
This woman’s attachment to her partner 
was so strong, that she accompanied 
him in the heat of every battle, and 
often lent him a hand when exhausted, 
and supplied his place at the guns. , In 
one of these scenes Mr. W. received a 
musket-ball above the temples which 
penetrated nearly through his skull, . 
carrying a part of the brass hoop of 
his hat along with it ; and instantly he j 
dropped down, to all appearance dead. '• 
She, however, neither lostjher fortitude 
nor her affection: even in this trying 
moment, when, in addition to the situa- 
tion of her partner, the shots were 
falling like hailstones about her own :* 
head, she took him upon her back, with 
the intent of performing the last friendly j 
office of burying him, and carried him 
out of the scene of action ! * 

(c) THE MOTTO ON THE BRI- 
DAL RING. — A young gentleman of 
fine intellect, of a noble heart, and one 
well known to many of our readers, 
(says the “ Hartford Courant,”) was sud- 
denly snatched by the hand of death 
from all the endearments of life. Sur- 
rounded, by everything that could make 
existence pleasant and happy — a wife 
that idolized him — children that Ipved 
him as they only can love, and friends 
devoted to him; the summons came, 
and he lay upon the bed of death. Bdt 
a few short years ago, she to whom ,he 
was wedded placed a bridal ^ing upon 
his finger, upon the inside of which he* 
had a few words privately ’engraven. 

The 'husband would never permit the 
giver to read them, telling her that the 
day would come when her wish shoi^ld* 
be gratified, and she shonld know the ^ 
secret Seven years glided a'^ay, and 
a day or two since, when conscioos.that ^ 
he* must soon leave his wife for e w, he 
called her to his bedside, and with his 
dying accents told her that the hour had 
at last come when she should see the 
words upon the ring she had given hinj. 

The young mother took it from his cold . 
finger, and,.though heart?lstricken with 
grief, eagerly read the words : “ I have 
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LOVED THEE ON EARTH— I WILL MELT 
THEE IN HEAVEN.” 

(d) THE COUNTESS’ JOURNEY. 
— I cannot refrain (says Sir W. Jones) 
from giving one beautiful illustnition of 
devoted duty and aifection in the in- 
s.,ance of the Countess Confalonieri. 
The moment she heard that the count 
was condemned to death, she fiew to 
Vienna, but the courier had already set 
out with the fatal mandate. It was 
midnight, but her ^gonies of mind 
pleaded for instant'admission^ to the 
empress. The same passionate despair 
which won the attendants, wrought its 
effect on their royal mistress. She has- 
tened thai moment to the emperor, and 
having succeeded, returned to the un- 
happy lady with a commutation of the 
sentence ; her husband’s life was spared. 
But the death-warrant was on its way ; — 
could she overtake the courier ? Throw- 
ing herself into a conveyance, and pay- 
ing four times the amount for relays of 
horses, she never, it is stated, stopped, 
or tasted food till she reached the city 
of Milan. The count was preparing to 
be led to the scaffold : but she was in 
time— she had saved him ! During her 
painful journey, she had rested her 
throbbing brow upon a small pillow, 
which she bathed with her tears, in 
the conflict of mingled terror and hope, 
lest all might be over. .This interesting 
memorial of conjugal tenderness and 
truth in so fearful a moment, was sent 
by his judges to the count, to show their 
sense of his wife’s admirable conduct 

(e) THE LOST HUSBAND 
FOtJND.— During a very heavy fall 
of snow 'in the winter of 1784, two 
gentlemen rode on horseback from Be; • 
wick to Kelso, regardless of the mn « n - 
stNMfies of many, who insisted that the, 
roads were impassable : and, in truth,' 
it was an act of hardihood and folly, as 
the congealed flakes were drifted by the 
blast, ^nd beat violently against their 
eyes and teeth. At every step the jaded 
animals were more than knee-deep, and 
may be rather said to have plunged 
onward- than otherwise. When they 
arrived, with much difficulty, at a lonely 
alehouse, near Tweezle, on the river 
Till, they found an. inhabitant of Kelso, 
who had been detained in this thatched 
hovel tw<^dtys by the inclement season : 


he sat in a contracted state, inclining 
over the embers on the hearth, like the 
personification of the ague. Wht i he 
recognised them, his featares assumed 
their wonted firmness, and, gathering 
intrepidity from example, he resolved 
to accompany them, althougl the roads 
and ditches were so filled up that the 
vast face of the country seemed an un- 
broken white expanse. On their arrival 
in the middle of a heath, which they did 
not accomplish until tlie approach of 
night, they faintly discovered a female 
form wading and floundering irregularly 
towards them in the trackless snow ; 
her attire was so loose, and involved 
so much of the simplicity of a villager, 
that she appeared as if habited merely 
to pass from one neighbour’s house to 
another. Viewing her through the 
misty atmospliere, they hesitated to 
pronounce her as human ; the contour 
of her body was so softened by the inter- 
mediate vapours, that she seemed aerial. 
On their coming nearer, they ascer- 
tained her, with extreme astonishment, 
to be the wife .of their companion: she 
had been wandering in a spirit of des- 
peration, thirteen miles from her home 
and her infants, in that bleak day, to 
find the remains of her beloved Willy ; 
believing him, from his unusual and 
alarming absence, to have perished iii 
the hard weather. Upon the instanta- 
neous assurance that she beheld her 
husband once more, she uttered a loud 
and piercing shriek, and. sank motion- 
less in the snow. When they had chafed 
her temples, and imperfccllv recovered 
her, she clasped her hands, in all the 
fervour of piety, and raising her eyes 
to heaven, blessed her God for her deli- 
verance from trouble. At the conclusion 
of her praye.’, they placed the shivering 
amiable woman on the ablest horse, and 
conveyed her to Coldstream, overpower- 
ed by the sensations of an excessive joy, 
succeeding the conflicts of severe duty 
and agonizing woe I What an inspiring 
instance of conj ugal tenderness I— Could 
Cornelia or Portia have done more ? 

(/) THE INDIAN AND HIS ' 
FAMISHING WIFE.— Ill the year 
1762 (says the Rev. Mr. Heckwelder), 

I was witness to a remarkable instance 
of the disposition of the Indians to iii- 
dulge their wives. Th^re was a famine* 
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in the land, andr a sick Indian woman 
expressed a great desire for a mess of 
Indian corn. Her husband having heard 
that a trader at Lower Sandusky had a 
little, set off on horseback for that place, 
one hundred miles distant, and returned 
with as much corn as filled the crown 
of his hat, for which he gave his horse 
in exchange, and came home on foot, 
hrineing his saddle hack with him. 

(g) THE SHAWNEE’S LOVE 
TO HER HUSBAND. — A married 
woman of the Shawnee Indians, made 
this beautiful reply to a man whom she 
met in the woods, and who implored her 
to love and look on hint : “ Oulman, my 
husband,” said she, “ who is for ever he- 
fore my eyes, binders' me from seeing 
you or any other person.” 
ill) A GOOD WIFE.— The Rev. 

I William Jay, of Bath (England), on the 
fiftieth anniversary of his ordination, 
gave his wife the following noble com- 
pliment. Being presented by the ladies 
of his congregation with a purse Con- 
taining’ <£650 ; after a few remarks he 
, turned to Mrs. Jay, and said : “ I take 
I this purse and present it to you, madam 
'* — to you, madam, who have always 
kept my purse, and therefore it is that 
it has been so well kept. Consider 
it entirely sacred — for your pleasure, 
yMir use, your service, your comfort. 

I feel this to ''be unexpected by you, but 
I it is perfectly deserved. Mr. Chair- 
! man, and Christian friends, I am sure 
j there is not one here but would acquiesce 
in this, if he knew the value of this 
female as a wife, for more than fifty 
years. I must mention the obligation 
the public are under to her (if I have 
been enabled to serve my generation), 
and how much she has raised her sex 
in my estimation ; how much my church 
ands congregation owe to her watchings 
over their pastor’s health, whom she 
has cheered under -all his trials,'^ and 
reminded of his duties, while she ani- 
mated him in their performance ; how 
> often has she wiped the evening dews 
from his forehead, and freed him from 
interrupitions and embarrassments, that 
he might be ’'free for his work. Ho.w 
much, also, do my family owe to he.r : 
and what reason have they to call her 
blessed ! She is, too, the mother of 
■ another mother’ ih America, who has 


reared thirteen children ; all of whom 
are walking with her in the way ever- 
lasting ! ” 

8. AFFECTION, FILIAL— EXEMPLIFIED. 

(а) ALEXANDER AND HIS MO- 
THER.— Olympias, the mother of Alex- 
ander, Was of so very unhappy and 
morose a disposition, that he could not 
employ her in any of the affairs of 
government. She, however, narrowly 
inspected the conduct of. others,, and 
made many complaints to her son, 
which he always bore with patience. 
Antipater, Alexander’s deputy in Eu- . 
rope, once wrote a long letter to him, 
complaining of her conduct ; to whom 
Alexander returned this answer : 
‘^Knowest thou not ths^ one tear of 
my mother’s will blot out a thousand 
such letters?” 

(б) QUINTUS AND HIS SON.— 
Among the multitude of persons who 
were proscribed under the second tri- 
umvirate of Rome, were the celebrated 
orator Cicero and his brother Quintus. 
The latter took means to conceal him- 
self so effectually at home, that the 
soldiers could not find him. Enraged 
at their disappointment, they put his . 
son to the torture, in order to make him 
discover the place of his father’s con-, 
cealment ; but filial affection was proof 
against the most exquisite torments. 

An involuntary sigh, and sometimes a 
deep groan, were all that could he 
extorted frenn the youth. His agonies 
were increased ; but with amazing for- 
titude, he still persisted in his resolution 
of not betraying his father. Quintus 
was not far off; and it maybe 
gined, better than it can be expressed, . 
how his heart must have been affected 
with" the sighs and groans of a son ex- 
piring in torture to save his life. He 
could bear it no longer ; but quitting 
the place of his concealment, he ^pfe- 
sented himself to the assassins, bej^ging 
of them to put him to death, and dismiss 
the innocent youth. But the ihhumafi 

' monsters, without being the least affect- ' 
ed with the tears either of the father oF 
the son, answered that they must both 
die: the father, because he was pro- 
scribed; and the son, because he.^had 
concealed the father. Then a new con- 
test of tenderness aros8, who should die 
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first ; but this the assassins soon de- and were, with the exception of one of 
cided, by beheading them both at the* the party, who kept apart, skating with 


same time. 

(c) AFFECTION’S 


great velocity, in close files, and hands 
CHOICE linked, in the Dutch manner, and were 


TREASURES.— Ancient history re- striking oat far from the shore, when 
cords, that a certain city was besieged, at once the whole file was precipitated 
and at length obliged to surrender. In tbrongh the ke, and two out of the four 
the city there were two brothers, who were hardly seen to rise again. The 
had, in some way, obliged the conquer- other two were father and son, both re- 
ing general ; and, in consequence of markably fine men, and the father an 
this, received permission to leave the expert swimmer, which enabled him to 
city before it was set on fire, taking support himself, and his son, too, for a 
with them as much of their property considerable time, during whicli he was 
as each could carry about his person, so collected as to give directions to the 
Accordingly, the two generous youths only one of the party who had not fallen 
{^appeared at the gates of the city, one in, how he should conduct himself to 
of them carrying their father, and the afford assistance ; but at length he gave 


other their mother. 


utterance to the thought, thut bis son’s 


(d) A PRISONER RESCUED BY continuing to hold him would be the 
HIS DAUGHTER. — M. Delleglaie death of both. The son immediately 
being ordered from a dungeon at Lyons kissed the father, and, with the familiar 


to the Conciergerie, departed thither. 
His daughter, who had not quitted him. 


and endearing expression he was accus- 
tomed to, bade him “ good night,” loosed 


asked to be admitted into the same his hold, and deliberately resigned him- 
vehicle, but was refused. The heart, self to death. The father lived; and 
however, knows no obstacles ; though the name, at least, of Henry Hock, the 
she was of a very delicate constitutiou, son, must live also, 
she performed the journey on foot ; and (/) THE BEST PRESENT.— The 
followed for more than a hundred three sons of an* Eastern lady were in- 
leagues the carriage in which her father vited to furnish her with an expression 
was drawn, and only left it to go into of their love, before she went a long 
some town, and prepare his food; and journey. One brought a marble tablet, 
in the evening to procure some covering with the inscription of her name ; ano- 
to facilitate his repose in the different ther presented her with a rich garland 
dungeons which received him. She of fragrant flowers ; the third entered 
ceased not for a moment to accompany her presence, and thus accosted her : 
him and watch over his wants, till the ** Mother, I have neither marble tablet 
Conciergerie separated them. Accus- nor fragrant nosegay, but I have a 
tomed to encounter gaolers, she did not heart : here your name is engraved, 
despair of disarming oppressors. Dur- { here your memory is precious, and this 
ing three months, she every morning j heart, full of affection, will follow you 
implored the most influential members wherever you travel, and remain with 
of the Committee of Public Safety, and v >u wherever you repose.” 
finished, by overcoming their refusals. (c) ARCHBISHOP TILLOTSON’S 
She recooducted her lather to Lyons, AFFECTIOJl. — There are some chil- 
happy hi ha viclgt rescued him. t She fell djen who are almost ashamed to own 
ill on the rOfld()tesreomfiuiQ^^ t/ioir parents, because they are poor, or 

of fatigue ‘sli^^'had unte^ne, and, in a low situation of life. We will 
while she had preserved her beloved therefore give an example of the con- 


parent’s life, she lost her owb. 


trary, as displayed by the Dean of Can- 


(e) HENRY HOCK AND lIlS terbury, afterwards Archbishop Tillot- 
FATHER. — A few years ago, five son. His father, who was. a plain 
Dutch gentlemen set out from Rotter- Yorhshireman, perhap.s something like 
dam, to travel on skates to Amsterdam, those we now call ** Friends,” approach- 
Tbey had passed over about twelve ed the house where his son resided, and 
miles of the .waste of inland waters inquired whether “ Jphn Tillotbon was 
whkh extends between the two cities, at home.” The se^^jj^t, indignant at 
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what he thought his insolence, dFove 
him from the door ; hut the dean, Vrhb 
was within, hCaring the voice of his 
father, instead of embracing the oppor- 
tunity afforded him of going out and 
bringing in his father In a more private 
manner, came running out, exclaiming^ 
in the presence of his astonished ser* 
vants, “ It is my beloved father;” and 
falling down on his knees, asked for his 
blessing. 

(A) THE HAPPY MEETING.— 
Some years ago, a pious widow in Ame- 
rica, who was reduced to great poverty, 
had just placed the last smoked herring 
on her table, to supply her hunger and 
that of her children, when a rap was 
heard at the door, and a stranger soli- 
cited a lodging and, a morsel of food, 
saying, that he had not tasted bread for 
twenty-four hours. The widow did not 
hesitate, but offered a share to the 
stranger, saying, We shall not be for- 
saken, or suffer more deeply for an act 
of charity.” 

The traveller drew near the table; 
but when he saw the scanty fare, filled 
with astonishment, he said, “And is 
this all your store ? — and do you offer 
a share to one you do not know ? Then 
I never saw charity before ! But, nia- 
daiii, do you not wrong your children, 
by giving a part of your last portion 
a ^stranger ? ” “ Ah,” said the widow, 
weeping, “ 1* have a boy, a darling son, 
somewhere on the face of the \iide 
world, unless heaven has taken him 
away ; and 1 only act towards you as I 
would that others should act towards 
him. God, who sent manna, from hea- 
ven, can provide for us as he did for 
Israel; and how should I this night 
offend him, if my son should be a wan- 
derer, destitute as you, and he should 
have provided for him a home, even as 
poor as tl^, were I to turn you unre- 
lieved away ? 

The widow stopped, and the stranger, 
springing from his seat, clasped her in 
tiis arms ; “ God, indeed, has provided 
Just such a home for your wandering 
•on, and has giveh him wealth to re- 
ward the goodness of his benefactress. 
My mother ! v O my mother I” 

It was indeed her long lost son, re- 
turned from Ind ia. He had chosen tliis 
way to surprise 
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idiv lie had chosen this tribune who t 
i X entreated tba 


not very wisely ;*but never was surprise 
more complete, or more joyful. He was 
able to make the family comfortable, 
which he immediately did ; the mother 
living some years longer in the enjoy- 
ment of plenty. 

9. AFFECTION, FIUAL— REWARDED. 

(а) THE PRISONER AND HER 
DAUGHTER. — Valerius Maximus re- 
lates, that a woman of distinction having 
been condemned to be strangled, was 
delivered to the triumvir, who caused 
her to be carried to prison in order to- 
be put to death. The gaol er who was 
ordered to execute her was 5tfuc& tfllh ^ 
compan e t iop, and could not resolve to * 
kill her. He chose, however, to let her 
die with hunger; but meanwhile suffer- *> 
iug her daughter to visit her in prison, 
taking care that she bropj^ht her nothing 
to eat. Many days passed over in this 
manner, when the gaoler, at length, sur- 
prised that the prisoner lived so long 
without food,' took means of secretly 
observing their interviews. He then 
discovered that the affectionate daugh- 
ter had all the while been nourishing 
her mother with her own milk. Amazed 
at so tender, and at the same time so 
ingenious an artifice, he related it to the. 
triumvir, and the triumvir to the prmtor, 
who thought the fact merited stating in 
the assembly of the people. This pro- 
duced the happiest effects; the criminal 
was pardoned, and a decree passed that 
the mother and daughter should be 
maintained^ for the remainder of their 
lives, at the expense of the public; and 
that a temple, sacred to filial piety, 
should be erected near the prison. ' 

(б) TITUS MANLIUS AND HIS 
FATHER. — A certain Roman, in th^ . 
days of paganism, called Titus l^nlius, ' 
was treated extremely iU by his father, 
for no other reason thiuE R'defect in his 
speech.. A tribune of tigh-ipeople brought 
an accusation against father before 
the people, who hated him for hisi impie- ^ 
t;i4tofi,^gon^ct, and were determined to 
puSsSTiim with severity. Tl^ youn^ 
'man hearing this, went one mornings 
very early from- his father’s count^ 
farm, where he was fftreed to live like 
a slave, and finding out the house of the 
tribune who had impeached his fisher, 

that he would immediately 
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drop the prosecution. The tribune de- 
clared before the people that he with- 
drew his charge against old Manlius, 
because his son Titus had obliged him 
to promise upon oath that he would 
cafxs^^kwibidier. The people^ charmed 
with the filial piety of Titus, shown to 
I so unnatural a father, not only forgave 
the old man, but the next year advanced 
his generous son to the supreme honours 
of the state. 

(r) THE JUDGE OFFERING TO 
DIE WITH THE CRIMINAL.— 
While Octavius was at Samos, after the 
battle of Actium, which made him mas- 
ter of the universe, he held a council to 
examine the prisoners who had been 
engaged in Antony’s party. Among 
the rest, there was brought before him 
an old man, Metellu& oppressed with 
years and infirmitiesAdisfigured with a 
long beard, a neglecM head of hairi 
and tattered* clothes. Tlie son of this 
Metellns was one of the judges ; but it 
was with great difficulty he knew his 
father in the deplorable condition in 
which he saw him. At last, however, 
having recollected his features, instead 
of being ashamed to own him, he ran to 
embrace him. Then turning towards 
the tribunal, he said : Caesar, my father 
has been your enemy, and 1 your officer; 
he deserves to be punished, and I to 
be rewarded. One favour I desire of 
you; it is, either to save him on my 
account, or order me to be put to death ! 
with him.” All the judges were touched 
with compassion at this affecting scene; 
Octavius himself relented, and granted 
to old Metellus bis life and libiTty. 

00 EFFORT TO RANSOM A 
FATHER. — Montesquieu, btirg at 
Marseilles, hired a boat, with an inten- 
tion cf sailing for pleasure. He entered 
into convei^Uon with the two young 
b<KStmen,^||ipt learned, to hit surprise, 
that thf£^m^ihrerBiniths,by trade, 
and employ themsedves 

thus afl^atermen, only that they might 
increa^.their earnings. Ou expressing 
his surprise and his fears that this must 
arise only from an avaricious disposi- 
tion, “ Oh, sir,” said one of them, ** if 
you knew our reasons, you would not 
think so. Our father, anxious to assist 
his family, scraped together ail he was 
worth, and purchased a vessel, for the 


purpose of trading to the coast of Bar- 
bary; but w^as unfortunately taken by a 
pirate, carried to Tripoli, and sold for a 
slave. He writes that he has happily 
fiillepi into the hands of a master who 
uses him well, but tjhat the sum de- 
manded for his ransom is so e x t^ b i tant , 
that it will be impossible for him ever 
to raise it, and says we must therefore 
relinquish all hope of ever seeing him. 
and be contented. With the hope of 
restoring to his family a beloved father, 
we are striving by every means in our 
power, to collect the sum necessary for 
his ransom ; and for such a purpose, we 
are not ashamed to employ ourselves in 
this occupation of watermen.” 

Montesquieu was struck with this ac- 
count, and on his departure made them 
a handsome present. Some mouths 
afterwards, the two brothers, being at 
work ^n their shop, were greatly sur- 
prised 'at seeing their father enter: he 
threw himself into their arms, exclaim- 
ing, that he was fearful they had taken 
some unjust method to raise the money 
that procured his ransom. They pro- 
fessed tlieir ignorance of the whole 
affair, and could only attribute their 
father’s release to that stranger, to whose 
generosity they had been before so 
much indebted. 

.(e) A COURAGEOUS SON.— At 
the siege of Knaresborougli, by the Par- 
liament’s army, under the command 
of Colonel Lilbiirn, a young man who 
resided in the town, and whose father 
was one of the garrison, had several 
times, at the hazard of his life, convened 
[ provisions to him, which he effected in 
the night by getting into the moat, which 
was dry, climbing up the glacis, and 
putting the provisions into a hole where 
his father was ready to recei\e them. 
Being at Iasi discovered by tlie guard 
belonging to the besiegers, they fired, 
but missed him; he was, however, taken 
prisoner, ahd, having made a full con- 
fession f his conduct, was sentenced to 
be hahged the next day, in the sight of 
the besieged, to detcTothers from giving 
them the least assistance, rfhe sentence 
was about to be carrietr into execu- 
tion, jwhen a lady, whose name was 
Wineup, with several others, petitioned 
the commander to pardon the unhappy 
jouthjp The^^ 
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I liave him respited; and when the troops the fatal decree, and, throwing himself 
> left the place, *1)6 was set at liberty. ! at his feet, prayed that he might be 

I (/) FREDERIC AND HIS PAGE. allWed to .snffer in the room of a father v. 
—Frederic, King of Prussia, one day whom he loved, and whose less** he 
,rung his bell, and nobody answering, thought it was impossible for him to 
1 he opened his dpor, and found his page swiaer The magistrate was amazed 
' fast asleep in an elbow chair. He ad- at this extraordinary procedure in the 
vanced towards him, and was going to son, and would hardly be persuaded 
awaken him, when he perceived part of j that he was sincere in it. Being at 
a letter hanging out of his pocket. His ; length satisfied, however, that the young 
curiosity prompting him to know what | man actually wished to save his father’s 
it was, he took it out and read it. It • life, at the expense of his own, he wrote 
was a letter from this young man’s ! an account of the whole affair to the 
mother, in which she thanked him for | king; and his majesty immediately 
having sent her a part of his wages to | sent orders to grant a free pardon to 
relieve her misery, and finished with | the father, and to confer a title of honouV 
telling him that God would reward him | on his son. The last mark of royal 
for liis dutiful affection. The king, after | favour, however, the youth beggedieaye 
reading it, went back softly into his | with idP humlity decUne ; and the 
I chamber, took a bag full of ducats, and i motive for the refusal, of it was not less 
I . s lip pg j d'it w'ith the letter into the page’s noble than the conduct by which he had 
pocket. Returning to the chamber, he I deserved it was generous and disinte- ' 

I rang the bell so loudly that it aw'akened | rested. “ Of what avail,” exclaimed he, j 
the page, who instantly made- hifi-.ap- “ could the most exalted title he to me, j 
, Iiearance. “ Y’ou have had a** sound humbled as my family already is in the ' 

: sleep,” said the king. The page was at dust ? Alas ! would it not serve but as 
a loss how t^Kexcuse himself, and put- a monument to perpetuate in the minds 
ting 1 is li^nd into his pocket by chance, of my countrymen the remembrance 
to his ■uttek’OiSUwiishnient he there found of an unhappy father’s shame!” His 
a purse of ducats. He took it out, majesty, the king of Sweden, actually 
tnrjjcd pale, and looking at the king, shed tears when this magnanimous 
shed a torrent oF tears pvithout being speech w'as reported to him; and serid- 
ahle to utter a single word. “Mliatis ing for the heroic youth to court, he 
that!'” said the king. “What is the appointed him to a confidential office. 

! matter?” “Ah! sire,' said the young (6) FREDERIC AND HIS POME-; * 

I man, throwing himself on his knees, RANI AN SERVANT. — Frederic the 
I “ somebody seeks my ruiul I know' no- Great, of Prussia, during his last illness, 

! lliingof this money which I ha\e just j endured many restless nights, which he I 
found in my pocket ! ” “ My young | endeavoured to soothe by conversing 

I friend,” replied Frederic, “God often wdth the servant who spt up with him. 
j (bu s gr«*at things for us even in our On one of these occasions, he inquired 
i sleep; Send that to jour mother; salute of a young Pomeranian fromVhefice 
j her on iny part, and assure hev that 1 lie came. “ From a little village fo 
will take care of both her and vou.” Pomerania.” “Are your parents living?”' • 
^(j) rUE 1S\> EDISIl PRISONER’S An aged mother.” ‘‘.How does She. 
SON. — A gentleman of Sweden was i main tain ’ herself **^y spiuning.” 
condemned to suffix* death, as a punish- 1 “ How much does she gain daily by it?” 
jiient for certain offences committed by ! “ Sixpence,” “ But she cannot live well 
him in the discharge of an important on that?” “ In Pomerania itis cheap 
public office, which he had filled for a ! living.” “ Did you never send her any- • 

I number of years with an integrity that 
, had never before undergone cither suspi- 
j cion or impeachment. His son, a youth 
about eighteen years of age, was no 
smmer apprised of the 
to which his father was reduced, than 
he flew to the judge who had pronounced 

c 


ining r " vj yes, 1 have sent her ns- 
diflerentluiMfiy a few dollars.” «>** That 
was bravely done; you are a good boy.'= 
You have a deal of trouble with me. 
Have patience : 1 shall endeavour to 
laj' something by for you if yoii1>ehave 
well.”. The monarch kept his word; 
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for, a few nights after, the Pomeranian, 
being again in attendance, received 
several |>iece8 of gold, and heard, to 
his great joy and surprise, that one 
hundred rix dollars had been settled on 
his mother during her life. " 

(0 THE HAUGHTY CREDITOR 
AND HIS POOR DEBTOR’S SON. 
— A shi 3 iikeeper, who resided two or 
three from Paris, pre- 

served his good conduct and integrity 
for many years. At last, by some per- 
sons taking undue credit, and E??piifg 
him too long out.of his money, he was 
obliged to take a journey to Paris, to 
desire two things of his creditors: tho 
one was a lengthening out their for- 
bearance ; and the other was to be fur- 
nished with afresh assortment of goods, 
that he might keep open his shop with 
credit. They were so pleased with the | 
'honesty and frankness of the man, that 
they all agreed to grant his request ex- > 
cept one ; this was his chief creditor, a 
proud and haughty merchant, w'ho had j 
never felt any adversity, and knew not 
how to sympathize with the afflicted. | 
“So,” said he, I find, by your asking 
for a prolongation of credit, ami a fur- ' 
ther indulgence of goods that you arc 
going down bill ; and therefore 1 am re- ; 
solved to have my money.” Accordingly ! 


would have the money or the bones of 
his father. The young man, finding 
him inexorable, fell down on his knees, 
and with uplifted hands and tears roll- 
ing down his cheeks, he addri'ssed him- 
self to the merchant in this manner: — 
said he, “ if I go home without 
my father, 1 shall sec my mother die 
with a broken heart, the credit of the 
shop will be entirely ruined, and we, 
the poor children, must be turned as 
vagabonds and beggars into the open 
street. I have this one, this last request 
to make — let me be sent to gaol in tlie 
room of my father, and keep me there 
until all demands are satisfied.” Tho 
merchant walked backwards and for- 
w'ards in the room with great emotion. 
The young man continued his crie<; and 
entreaties on his knees. A last tlie 
merchant flew to him with great tender- 
ness and took hol'd of his hand. *■ RI^(^ 
young man,” said he, “ I have but r»ne 
daughter in the world, for whose happi- 
ness I am concerned I’ll give thee in} 
daughter— slie must be happy with a 
person of thy vicru<‘; I'll settle upon 
you all my fortune; T!) release }our 
father out of prismi, and make you all 
happy together.” And he was as good 
as his word. 

0)U>vr’: I'OK an i^nnatu- 


I he sent immediately for an otficer, who 
I arrested the poor man and carried him 
. to jail. In this distressing situation be 
wrote home to his wife, who communi- 
! cated the news to her six children: they 
j were all overwh^med in sorrow. What 
could be done ? TTo sit still ^in despair 
was the ready way to ruin.; After a 
deliberate conversation with her eldest 
’ SOD, a young man of fine sense and 
’ excellent virtue, about nineteen years 
of age, ie. resolved to fly to Pans, with 
! a view to soften this cruel creditor. 

I After a short Iwrview with his father, 
i be went to the^mse of the merchant, 

{ sent in his ottW* and desired an audi- 
; encL*. The cruel and haughty man, think- 
ing he had come to pay him, admitted 
I him into his presence; but he soon found 
I that his first request was, that he should 
, release his father from jail, to go home 
* and comfort bis mother and keep up the 
' cr^if of the shop. The merchant, ^iog 
disappointed expectation, flew | 

into a violen(|jtPlssum, and declared he | 


RAl. MOTHEK. — Tlie Rev. James 
Churchill relates in his “ Analeet i,” 
I that a w'idowed niutlier lived to see her 
[ youngest son, who was a babe at her 
_ husband’s death, grow up mauliood 
; m the esteem of all hut herself. His 
: iem|>er was mild, and his manners 
, .iffable; yet it is said that when he had 
:ttained the age of twenty, he liad never 
' known what the affection of a mother 
I was towards him; nay, nor had ever 
received a single kind word from her. 
B-"Ssed, however, by Providenee, he 
flourished greatly in conducting Ids lute 
father’s business, einplo} ing a numbcT 
of men. lie tOwL his mother under his 
OW'D roof, set til'd upon her a lib(*ral an- 
nuity, and stuflied to make her happy. 

I It was all in vahi. She murmured, 

! reproached him, and on one occasion, 

' rushed into the manufactory and abused 
I him violently before all the men. 
The people were shocked at her con- 
duct; and the son withdrew, over- 
whelmed with grief. Bot-worsrevents 


i 
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'wer^«44ik* reierw'ftff Ifhu, ShU) im- 
mediately coxtfmenced legal proceedings 
against him for ati assault! The men 
offered readily to appear on their mas- 
ter’s behalf. Their master thanked 
them, but chose rather to be accounted 
guilty, and suffer judgment to* ^ by 
than to appear against his own 
mother; and though he had a fine to 
pay, this made no alteration in his con- 
d .ct towards her. About three months 
after this, she was fouad dead in her 
bed, with marks of violence about her 
bod} . The coroner's verdict was, wil- 
ful murder, against her son. The poor 
youth was confined some months in pri- 
son, among the vilest of characters, to 
await his trial. Hi.*: mind was at times 
distressed to a ve’ great degree; re- 
flecting that his c *araeter was ruined, 
ills business ncarh lost, and his pi pect 
fiuit of oinJ ng h.s . at a gallows 
hut what hzMTOWed' ins herrt most was 
1 tiiat all this was brought about by his 

• own tnotho' ' Still his confiaoiice in 
I that I’rovidence which wat^nes over all 
' did not entirdy ♦‘.il him. fie could 
I cxercin* hope; and tha' ‘mj e was siis- 
1 tained not'in vain. Fo* as the time for 

Ills trial drew near, two of the men who 
Ipid worl.ed in his m^'iiudictory were 
taken up, on the ch?”^ of having com- 
mitted some petty depredatious; and, 
feeling the torments of a conscience 
burdened with guilt, the«;<' wretched 
creatures voluntarily confessed to a 
magistrate, that they could no longer 
1 endure the thought that so innocent and 

• so worthy a master should lie under 

tile V Lie imputation ; that they were the 
murderlTS of Mrs. ; and that the 

' idea of getting her money and jewels 
liad indueed them to strangle lier one 
night while in her sleepj ihe prison 
doors w|rc soon thrown open to the 
suffering young man ; joy was diffused 
through the town : his character shone 
out with a greater lustre; God prospered 
his reviving business; his family in- 
creased; and his children and grand- 
children treated him with the respect 
and tenderness which he always mani- 
fested to hisr mother. 

(k) GUSTAVUS AND THE PEA- 
SANT* GIRL.— Gustavus III., Kina of 
Sweden, passing one morning mt horse- 
back through a village in the neighbour- 


hood of his capital, observed a yomiff 
peasant girl,* of interesting appearandS. 
drawing water at a fountain by the wa^ ^ ^ 
side. He went up to her and asked her 
for a draught Without delay she lifted 
up her p ilo lw r, and with artless simpli- 
city put it to the lips of the monarch. 
Having satisfied his thirst, and courte- 
ously thanked his benefactress he said, 

“ My girl, if you would accoinpany ’me 
to Stockholm, I would endeavour to fix 
you in a more agreeable situation.” 

“ Ah, sir,” replied the girl, “ I’ cannot 
accept your proposal. I am not anxious 
to rise above the state of life in which 
the providence of God has placed me, 
but, even if 1 were, I could not for an 
instant hesitate.” “ And why ? re-r 
joined the king, somewhat surprised. 
“Because,” answ'ered tRe girl, colouring, 
“my mother is poor and sickly, and 
has no one but me to assist or comfort * 
her un der he r many afflictions ; and no 
earrtrty^ipibe could induce me to leave 
her, or to neglect the duties which affec- 
tion requires from me.” “ Where is your 
mother?” asked the monarch. “In 
that little cabin,” replied the girl, point- 
ing to a wretehed hovel beside her. 
The king, whose feelings were inte- 
rested in favour of his companion, went 
in, and beheld stretched on a bedstead, 
whose only covering was a little straw, 
an aged female, wei ghed^ down xith 
yeat:s, and siuking under infirmities. ' ' 
Mov^ at the sight, the monarch ad- 
dressed Imr; “1 am sorry, my poor 
woman, to.£nd you in so destitute and 
afflicted a condition.” “ Alas, sir,” an- 
swered the venerable sufferer, “ I should 
be indeed to be pitied had I not that 
kind and attentive girl, whq.lab'ours 'to 
supper y me, aiid omits nothing * sik* 
thinks can afford me Telief. .May a ^ - 
gracious God remember it to her ff>r 
good,” she added, wiping away a tear. 
Never, perhaps, W7& Gustavus more 
sensible than at that momenVof the 
ideasnre of occup>in^ an exalted' statiod. 
The gratification arising froip tlW con- ^ 
sciousness of having it imhi$ power tO • 
assist a suffering fellow-creature,^liki 08 t 
overpowered him ; and putting a purse ' 
into. the hand of the young villager, he 
could only say, “Continue to take care 
of your mother; 1 shall soon enable you 
to do so more effectually. Good-bye, 
c 2 
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xny amiable girl, you may depend on 
the pn^ise of your king ” On his re- 
turn to Stockholm, Gustavus settled a 
pension for life on the mother, with the 
reversion to her daughter at her death. 

(/) THE CLERK’S HYING RE- 
GRET. — A young man, who was clerk 
to Mr. Cuthbert, a merchant in the East 
Indies, being, Jakeu '^ery ill, became 
unusually thoughtful and melancholy. 
Mr. Cuthbert inquired the cause of his 
uneasiness. The young man replied, 
that he w'as not afraid to die ; but he 
had a mother and two sisters in En- 
gland, to whom he had been accustomed 
to send i,‘100 every year; and his only 
regret at dyin" was, that they would be 
left destitute. Mr. Cuthbert begged him 
to make hit mind perfectly easy on that 
account, as he would take care of his 
mother and sisters, lie was as ^ood 
as his word, for he instantly went t«) 
his attorney and executed a deed, grant- 
ing an annuity of ,11100 a year, in favour 
of the mother and her two daughters, | 
during their joint lives ; and with the 
benclit of survivorship. He then sent 
the bond to his clerk, who, clasping it 
in his hands, exclaimed, “Kow" I can 
die in peace; my mother and sisters are 
saved;” and almost instentlv he expired. 

(m) THE INSOLVENT NEGRO. 
— \ nep’o of one of the kingdoms on 
the African coast, wdio had become in- 
solvent, surrendered himself to his c*-edi- 
tor, who, according t > the established 
custom of the country, sold him to the 
Hanes. This affected his son so raucli 
that he came and reproached Ids father 
for not selling his children to pay his 
debts; and after much entreaty, he pre- 
vailed on the captain to accept him, and 
liberate his father. The son was put in 
chains, and on the point of sailing to 
the West Indies; when the circum- ; 
stance coming to the knowledge of the 
governor, tbrmgh the means of Mr. j 
Isert, he sent for the owner of the slaves, | 
paid money that he had given for ! 
the iWman, and restored the son to his | 
ftkther. " I 

. (») THE INVALID AND IIIS i 
DAUGHTERS. — In the year 1773.! 
Peter Burrell, Esq., of Beckenham, in 
Kent, whose health was rapidly deelin- 
ibg, was advised by his physicians to 
go w Spa for the recovery of.his health. 


His daughters feared that those who had 
only motives entirely mercenary would 
not pay him tliat attention which he 
might expect from those who, from duty 
and affection united, would feel the 
greatest pleasure in ministering to his 
ease and comfort; they therefore, re- 
solved to accompany him. They proved 
that it was not a spirit of dissipation and 
gaiety that led them to Spa, for tliey 
were not to be seen in any of the gay 
and fashionabls circles; they were never 
out of their father’s company, and never 
stirred from home except to attend him, 
either to take the air or drink the 
Avaters; in a word, they lived a most 
recluse life in the midst of a town then 
the resort of the most illustrious and 
fashionable personages of Europe. 

Tiiis exemplary attention to their 
father procured these three amiable sis- 
ters the admiration of all tin* English 
at Spa, and was the cause of their eleva- 
tion to that rank in life to which their 
merits gave them so just a title. U'hey 
all were married to noblemen ; one to the 
Earl of Beverley; another to the Duke 
of Hamilton, and afterw^ards to the 
^larquis of Exeter; and a third to tlie 
Duke of Northumberland, And it is 
justice to them tosav, that they reflected 
honour on their rank ratiier than derived 
any from it. 

(«) THE POOR SERVANT AM> 
HER AFFLICTED PABEN'I’S.— 
A female servant, Avho was 
prime of life, in an inferior statum, but 
much respected for her piety and in((‘- 
grity, had saved a little money from 
her Avages, wliich. as her health was 
evidently on the decline, w’oiild proba- 
bly soon be required for Iier own relief. 
Hearing that her aged parents Avere 
by unavoidable calamity, reduced to 
extreme indigence, and having reason 
to fear they Avere strangers to the com- 
forts of religion, she obtained leave to 
visit them; shared with them the little 
she had; and used her utmost endea- 
vours to make them acquainted with the ' 
consolations and suiqiorts of the gospel, 
apparently not without success. Being 
reminded by an acquaintance that, in all 
probability, she would soon stand in 
need of what she had saved, she replied, 

“ that she could not think it her duty 
to sec her aged parents pining in want, 
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^vhile she had more than was needful 
for her present use, and that she^rusted 
God wou1d«4nd her some friend, if he 
saw good to disable her for service.” 
Having continued to assist her parents 
till their death, she was soon afterwards 
deprived of health, so as to become in- 
capable of labour. God, in a wonderful 
manner, however, rais^ed her up friends 
where she least expected them. For 
years she was comfortably supported, 
and circumstances were at length so 
ordered, that her maintenance to the 
end of life was almost as much insured 
as anything can be in this uncertain 
world. 

(p) WASHINGTON’S REGARD 
FOR HIS MOTHER.— GeneralGeorge 
Washington, when quite young, was 
about to go to sea as a midshipman; 

! everything was arranged, the vessel lay 
I opposite his father’s house, the little 
! boat had come on shore to take him off, 
and his whole heart was bent on going. 
After his trunk had been carried down 
, to the boat, he went to bid his mother 
i farewell, and saw the tears bursting 
I from her eyes. However, he said no- 
j jthinf ’ to her ; but he saw that his mother 
would be'.distressed if he went, and per- 
I haps never be happy again. He just 
! turned round to the servant and said, 
“Go and tell them to fetch my trunk 
j back ; 1 will not go away to break my 
I mother’s heart.” His mother was struck 
1 with his decision, and she said to him, 
[ “George, God has promised to bless 
! the children that honour their parents, 
I and I believe he will bless you.” 

I 10. AFFKCTION, FRATERNAL. 

i (a.) TIMOLEON AND HIS 
WOUNDED BROTHER.— Timoleon, 
the Corinthian, was a nqJl»)*u|Ni(nnu of 
fraternal love. Being in battle with the 
Argives. and seeing his brother fall by 
the wounds he bad received, he instantly 
leaped over his dead body, and wi^ his 
shield protected it' from insult and plun- 
der ; and though severely wounded in 
t the gengia^ sa t ei y a is e, he would not 
on adjT^count retreat to a place gf 
safety, till he had seen the corpse car- 
ried off the, field by his friends. 

(b) TitE WATER-BEARER AND 
HIS BROTHER. — As one of* the 
water-bearers at the fountain of the 
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Fauxbourg St. Germain, in Paris, was 
at his usual labours in August,, 1766, be 
was taken away by a genUeman 
splendid coach, who proved to be j^s ‘ 
own brother, and who, at the age of 
three years, had been carried to India, 
where he made a considerable fortune. 

On bis return to France, he made 
inquiry respecting his family ; and hear- 
ing that he had only one brother alive, 
and that he was in the hnmble condi- 
tion of a water-bearer, he sought him 
out, embraced him with great affection, 
and brought him to his house, where he 
gave him bills for upwards of a thou- 
sand crowns per annum. 

(c) THE BROTHERS AND THE 
SNOW-STORM.— In the yean 1804, , 
some young men of the Morayshire and 
Inverness-shire militia, being qu arter ed 
at Edinburgh, obtainM a short fBltSSgb. 
They were seven in number, two of 
them being brothers, named Forsythe. 
They had to walk, in the veiy depth of 
winter, one hundred and thirty miles. 

As they proceeded, they were over- 
taken by one of those sudden snow- 
storms which are usual in the moun- 
tains. And now the night began to 
close in around them, while the snow 
and the wind still grew thicker and 
stronger. At last, being bewildered by 
the shade of the evening, which was 
rendered yet mor6 dismal by the inces- 
sant snow-drift, they strayed, as might ' 
be expected, from the right path, and* 
exhausted their strength. They could 
just see fue another-; but the storm was 
so violent^that they could not' converse, j 
Thus struggling onward, and scarcely { 
knowing whither they went, one ef them I 
sank into a hollow in the and was 
buried. The others pasited bfl unfion- 
scions of his loss. Soon a^erwards the 
younger Forsythe also- dropped'^ down,« - 
.being quite spent. His body lay motile 
pathway of the rest, but beiu^ much 
weakened themselVes, ther, without > 
helping him, stepped on ; all did so but | 
one. ' This one was the elder jjprsy tile, 
who, knowing that he had: a brother 1 
amongst the party, stooped when he^ 
came up to him, and fell Mie fiHlfiri'l!l. * 
Having in this manner assured 'hknselfi . 
that it was his own brother, he, without 
hesitation; took him up and placed him 
on his back. And now the homber 
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rapidly diminished; one after another 
perished, being frozen to death. For> 

, q?the yit went on, bearing his burden, 
which neither his fatigue, nor the diffi- 
culties of the way could induce him to 
cast off. As long as he had any strength, 
he persevered, holding his brother on 
his back, until, at length, his powers 
giving way before his affection, he sank 
beneath the weight, and immediately 
expired. Before, however, he thus died, 
it appeared that he had succeeded in 
saving his brother, though be lost him- 
self: for the younger Forsythe had been ; 
gradually reanimated by the warmth 
of his brother’s body ; and, when he 
dropped was so thoroughly aroused, 
that he was enabled to reach his home, 
having escaped death by his brother’s 
generous sacrifice of himself, and had 
the melancholy duty imposed upon him 
.of attending his kind brother's funeral. 

11. AFFECTION, MATERNAL. 

(a) A MOTHER’S SACRIFICE.— 
Joanna Martin, the wife of a day-la- 
bourer of Huntspill, in the northern 
part of Somersetshire, England, was leff 
a widow' with six young children, and 
not a shilling in the wond to feed them 
with. The parish-officers had no objec- 
tion to receive the children into the 
poor-house ; but the good mother would 
not part with them, determining to 
depend, under providence, on her acti- 
vity for their support. 

*‘Fur many a long month," said she, 
**have I risen daily at two o’clock in 
the morning, done what was needful for 
the diildren, gone eight or ten miles on 
fyatf to a markert, with a large load of 
poCt^-ware on my head, sold it, and 
retomed with the profits before noon." \ 

By thin bard labour, in the course of 
a year, the saved a guinea and a half; 
when, being under the necessity of 
leaving her cottage, she determined to 
erect one Ibr heme^ She did much of 
the labour with her own hands ; and 
told some gentfemen, some years afier- 
wards, ^ Well, with the asiistance of a 
gr a ckio a Go^ I was able to finish my 
cottage which, though I say it myself 
is a very tight little place." 

afterwards bought a cart and 
travelled still to market, broug|it 
up w fiuuily, and, without either beg* 


ging, or seeking relief from the parish, 
obtained .a living. 

To what lalmur and privation will 
parental affection animate the heart! 
How much may be done by a person 
under the influence of industry, tem- 
perance, and piety. 

(6) THE FISHERMAN’S WIFE.— 
One of the small islands in Boston Bay 
was inhabited by a single poor family. 
The father was taken suddenly ill. There 
was no physician. The wife, on whom 
every la^ur for the household devot ved, 
was sleepless in care and tenderness"*By 
the bedside of her suffering husband. 
Every remedy in her power to procure 
was administered, but the disease was 
dhite, and he died. Seven young chil- 
dren mourned around the lifeless corpse. 
They were the sole beings upon that 
desolate spot. Did the mother indulge 
the grief of her spirit, and sit down m 
despair? No she entered upon the 
arduous and sacred duties of her station ; 
she felt that there was no hand to assist 
her in burying her dead. Providing, as 
far as possible, for the comfort or her 
little ones, she put her babe into the 
arms of the oldest, and charged the two 
next in age to watch the corpse of their 
I father. She unmoored her husband’s 
fishing- boat, which, but two days before, 
he had guided over the seas, to obtain 
food for his family. She dared not 
yield to those tender recollections, which ! 
might have mine r rud her arm. The 
nearest island was at the distance of 
three miles. Strong winds laehad tlie 
waters to foam. Over the loud billows, 
that wearied and sorrowful woman 
rowed, and was preserved. She reached 
the next island, and obtained necessary 
aid. With such energy did her duty to 
her desolate babes inspire her, that the 
voyage^ which depended on her indivi- 
dual effort, was performed in a shorter 
Ume than the retuming one, when the ! 
oars were managed by two men, who ! 
went to assist in tfie last offices to the ! 
dead. 

(c) « THESE ABE MT JEWELS.”— 

A Campanian lady, who waa very rich 
and fond of pomp and show, being on a 
visit to ComeUa, the iUnstrious mother 
of the Gracchi, displayed the diamonds 
and jewels she possessed with some 
ostentation, and then requested Corndda 
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to permit her to see her jewels. This ; civilization far behind, in the wilds of 
eminent woman dexterously contrived South America, he found near the con- 
to turn the oenversation to another snb- fiuence of the Atabapo and Rio Ternie 
ject, till her sons returned from one of rivers, a high rock-called ** The Mo- 
the public schools; when she introduced ther’b R^k.” The circumstances 
them, saying, “ These are my Jewels.” which gave this remarkable name to 

(d) THE SLAVE MOTHER the rock, were these ; 

CROSSING THE OHIO. — We re- In 1799, a Roman Catholic Mission- 
member (says a writer in the ** True ary led his half-civilized Indians out on 
American ”) the story of a cruel master, one of those hostile excursions, which 
who, without cause had determined to the^r often made to kidnap slaves for the 
sever a slave mother, and her only Christians. They found a Guahiba 
child. She had been faithful u w der th e" woman in a solitair hut, with three 
very wors^wsage, and she determined children — two of whom were' infants, 
to remain so, until he told her, that on The father, with the older children, had 
the morrow, her child must be borne to gone out to fish, and the mother in vain 
New Orleans to be sold there in the tried to fiy with her babes. She wds 
slave-mart. It was mid-winter. The Mixed by these man-hunters, b^rried 
earth was firosted with a hard crust, yet into a boat, and carried away to a mia- 
at midnight she smarted for the Ohio, sionary station at fian iFemando. 
determined, if she could, to live and die She was now faefirom her home ; but 
with her child. She reached its banks she had left children there who had gone , 
as the pursuers rose bn the hill beyond with their father. She repeatedly took 
— no boat was near — masses of broken her three babes, and tried to escape, but 
ice were sluggishly drifting along — what was as often seized^ brought back, and 
was she to do? Trusting to Ij^eavcn, most unmercifully beaten with whips, 
she put her feet on the treacherous ele- At length the missionary determined to 
ment, and with it bending and breaking separate the mother frqm her three 
b/;neaf h her (spectators on either side children ; and for this purpose, sent her 
Expecting to see her and her child sink in a boat im the Atabapo River, to the 
at every moment), she boldly poshed missions of the Rio Negro, at a station 
on from cake to cake, until she Imided called Jwitcu Seated in the bow of the 
safely on the Ohio shore. Five minutes boat the mother knew not where she was 
sooner, and she most have perished — going, or what fate awaited her. She 
two minutes later and she would have was bound, solitary and alone in the bow 
met with a watery grave, for before she of the long boat; but she judged foom . 
had proceeded twentv st^ the ice be- the 'difection of the sun, that she was 
hind her, close on the Kentucky side, going away frona her children. By 
had broken, and was scattered ere she a snoden q^fort she broke hor bonds, 
reached the mid-river. ** Thank God plunged into the river, swam to the left 
you and your child are safe,” exclaimed Dank of the Atabapo^ and landed.upon 
the hard-hearted master, as he saw her a JRock 

land, rejoiced that he had escaped the She was pursued, and atlevenii^ re- 
responsibilitp of their death. ^ Brave taken, and brought back to ihe rock; 
woman,” said a Kentuckian who had where she was scourged till her blood . 
witnessed her escape and met her at the rpddened the rock,— calling fisr har 
landing, ^you have won yonr freedom, children! and the rock has ever aii^e 
and shall have iu” The mother gnd been called, ** Tbx Motbeb’s Boc&l ” 
the child were kept together,- and. Her hands were then tied upon her band;:, 
liberty and love is now their lot in their still bleeding from the mai^stM |bongt 
hnmble bat happy home. Was there of leather. She was then drag§pd ^ 
^ not true heroism- here, and is not^, the mission at Javita, and; *Ui|Owa intq 
scene worthy the sweetest sonn of a kind of stable. The n%hr was pso- 
poetry or tha koiiest praise of man? foundly dark, and it was in the midst of ^ 

(e) ««TB£ MOTHER’S ROCK.*— the mlnv season. «ie was now foU 
Humboldt, in his celebrated travels tells seventy-five miles firom her three ohil- 
us, that after he had left the abcmea of drea in a strai^ line. Betweefi her 
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and them lay forests never penetrated by 
human footsteps; swamps, and morasses, 
and rivers, never crossed by man. But 
her children are at San Fernando, — 
and what can quench a mother’s love? 
Though her arms were secured, she 
succeeded in biting her bonds with her 
teeth, and in the morning she was not 
to be found ! At the fourth rising sun 
she had passed through the forests, 
swam the rivers, and, all bleeding and 
worn out, was seen hovering round the 
little cottage in which her babes were 
sleeping ! 

She was seized once more; and before 
her wounds were healed, she was torn 
I again from her children, and sent away I 
I to the mission on the Upper Oroonoko I 
1 River ; where she drooped, and shortly ! 
died, refusing all kinds of nourishment | 
— died of a broken heart at being torn j 
^ from her children! Such is the history i 
of ** The Mother’s Rock!” j 

This fact might be employed to show 
the pernicious tendency of slavery, even 
when engaged in by those who profess 
Christianity ; but it is cited here to 
' show the strength of maternal affection. 
Wherever you find woman, whether ex- 
alted to her place by the Gospel, reduced 
to a mere animal by Mohammedanism, 
or sunk stUl lower by Paganism, you 
find this same unquenchable love for 
her children. 

12. AFFECTION, PATERNAL. 

(a) THE WARRIOR PLAYING 
WITH HIS CHILDREN.— The war- 
like Agesilaus was, within the walls of 
his own house, one of the most tender 
playful of men. He used to join 
ms <Mdien in all their innocent 
sgakbols, add was once discovered by a 
mend showing them how to ride niK>a a 
hobby-horse. When his friend ex- 
pressra some surprise at beholdixm tb*^ 
great Age^us so employed, “ Wait,” 
said the **till you are yourself a| 
father, and if you then blame me, l| 
give you liberty to proclium ibis act om 
mine to all the world.’' « 

SOCRATES' REPLY TO 
AtCIBIADES. — Socrates was once 
surprised by Alcibiades, playing with 
his childiyn. The gay patrician rather 
'weeriSM at him for joining in such sports, 
to which the philosopher replied, ** You 




have not such reason as you imagine to 
laugh so at a father playing with his 
child. You know nothing of that affec- 
tion which parents have to their chil- 
dren ; restrain your mirth till you have 
children of your own, when you will, 
perhaps, be found as ridiculous as 1 
now seem to you to be.” 

(c) THE FATHER’S DILEMMA. 
— History informs us, that a father went 
to the agents of a tyrant to endeavour 
to redeem his two sons, military men, 
who, witli some other captives of war, 
were appointed to die. lie offered as a 
ransom to surrender his own life and a 
large sum of money. The soldiers who 

I had it in charge to put them to death, 

! informed him that this equivalent would 
I be accepted for one of his sons, and for 
I one only, because they should be ac- 
{ countable for the execution of two per- 
I sons: he might therefore choose which 
he would rSleem. Anxious to save 
even one of them, thus, at the expense 
of his own life, he yet was utterly 
unable to decide whicli should die, and 
remained in the agony of his dilemma 
so long, that his sons were both slain. 

(d) “FATHER, WHIP ME. BUT 
DON'T CRY.”— A pious father had 
devoted very great attention to the 
moral and religious education of his 
SOD, who had maintained an unblemished 
reputation for veracity until the age 
of fourteen, when he was detected in 
a deliberate falsehood. The father’s 
grief was great, and be determined to 
punish the offender severely. He made 
the subject, one of prayer ; for it was 
too important, in his esteem, to be 
passed over as a common occurrence of 
the day. lie then called his son, and 
prepared to infiict the punishment ; but 
the fountain of the father’s heart was 
broken up,— 4ie wept aloud. For a 
moment the lad seemed confused. He 
saw the struggle between love and 
justice in his parent’s bosom, and 
broke out with all his usual ingenuous- 
ness, “Father, father, whip me t\s 
much as you please; but don’t cry.” 
The point was gained. The filther 
saw that the lad’s character was sen- ' 
sibly affected by this incident The 
son grew np and became one of the 
most distinguished Christians of Ame- 
rica. 
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13. BENEFITS OF AFFLICTION. 

I (a) CECIL AND THE BOOK- 
SELLER.— Many years ago, a pious 
' and devoted clergyman entered the shop 
of a prosperous London bookseller, with 
whom he was on terms of intimate and 
< Christian friendship. He inquired for 
Ills friend, and when told that he was 
at home, but particularly engaged, sent 
a messenger to him to the efiect that he 
wanted an interview with him, if but 
; for a few minutes. This message being 
I delivered, the clergyman was invited to 
, walk up-stairs into the bookseller's 
j sitting-room. He entered the room, 
and found his friend sitting by his 
1 cliild’s cot. The child was dying, but, 

I with aifection strong in death, it had 
clasped its father’s hand, and was hold- 
ing it with a convulsive grasp. 

‘ “ You are a father,” said the afflicted 
parent, “ or I should not have allowed 
you to witness such a scene.” 

, “ Thank God, thank God,” fervently 

, oxblain.ed tiie minister, as he instinc- 
' lively comprehended at a glance the 
situation of his friend ; ** thank God ! 
He has not forgotten you ! I have been 
itiuch troubled on your account, my 
: dear sir. I have thought much about 
you latcdy. 1 have been much afraid 
for you. Things have gone on so w'ell ; 
with you for so long a time, you have 
been so prosperous, that 1 have been 
almost afraid that God had forgotten 
you. But I said to myself, aurely God 
will not forsake such a man as this ; 
i w'ill not suffer him to go in prospe- 
I rity without some check, some reverse ! 

I And I see he has not. No ; God has 
1 not forgotten you.” * 

These Were the sentiments of Richard 
I Cecil on the design of affliction ; and 
I his friend, Thomas Williams, thankfully ' 

I and joyfully responded to them. With- ! 

I ill three weeks of his death he related ' 
i the incident, as it is related liere, and 
I the feeling of bis heart was, “ He hath * 
I done all things Well.” 

(b) MR. j&01> AND HIS PERSE- 
' CUTIONS.— While the eminent Pqri- 
j tan ministcri Mr. Dod, resided at Han- 
; well, England, he was the subject of much 

i 


persecution and sorrow. Going once 
to see his relative, the Rev. Mr. Green- 
ham, of Dry-Drayton, and lamenting 
the state of his mind to him, the wor- 
thy minister replied, *‘Son, son, when 
affliction lieth heavy, sin lieth light.” 
This saying conveyed great comfort to 
Mr. Doch who rejoiced that God could 
make affliction the means of his sanctifi- 
cation ; and used afterwards to say, that; 

sanctifijed. afllUctioiM.^.e,japteU.w . 
motions.” 

(c) “NOW HA.VE I KEPT. THY^ 
WORD.” — Sarah Howard, a poor old 
widow, who had been bedridden fourteen*- 
years, when visited by l]^r minister, thus 
spoke of her afflictions.;—” I can set to 
my seal, that Ctfle Lord has chastened ,, 
me sore, but he hath not given me over 
unto death's ^salm cxviii. 19. I have | 
been chastened in my person, and am 
quite helpless, by long and severe ill- 
ness ; I have been chastened in my cir- 
cumstances ever since I was left a widow ; i 
yes, I know what oppressing a widow, 
what bad debts, and hard creditors are : 

I have been chastened in my family, by 
a son, of whom I -w'as dustkigly 
running away and going to sea. Besides 
all these, I have been chastened in 
mind, * walking in darkness and having 
no lif^t yet after all, 1 trust I can say 
with David, * Before I was afflicted I 
went astraj, but now have I kept thy 
word.* And I hope I can say that I 
am now returned to the Shepherd and 
Bishop of souls,” 1 Pet il. 25. 

(d) SAVED BY A DISEASED 
LIMB. — A young man, who haH been 
long confined with a diseased limb, had 
was near his dissolution,' was attended * 
by a friend, who requested that ike 
wound might be qncovered. When 
this was done, “ There,’* said the joting 
mao, “ there it is, and a precious trea- 
sure it has been to me; it saftsd md 
^from the folly and vanity of ^yodth;^ it 

made me cleave to God *aarmy only 
portion, and to eternal glory as n^oftly 
hope ; and I think it has now brought ^ 
me very near to my Father’s bouse.” 

(e) THE SICKCHRISTIAN USE- 
FUL.— Ann Meiglo, a poor distressed 
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■woman in the parisli of Portmoak, when 
visited by Mr. Ebenezer Erskine, said 
to him, “ O, sir, I am just lying here a 
poor useless creature.” ‘^'^Think you 
so ?” said he. “ I think, sir, what is true, 
if I were away to heaven, I would be of 
some use to glorify God without sin,” 
“ Indeed, Annie,” said Mr. Erskine, ” I 
think you are glorifying God by your 
resignation and submission to his will, 
and that in the fhce of many difficulties 
and under many distresses. In heaven 
the saints have no burdens to groan 
under; your praises, burdened as you 
are, are more wonderful to me, and I 
trust acceptable to God.'* 

(/ ) OWEN, ON FORGIVENESS. 
—The origin of Dr. Oweifs great prac- 
tical work on the Forgiveness of Sin, or 
Psalm cxxx., was related by the Doctor 
in the following circumstam'es : 
t A young man, who afterwards be- 
came a minister, being under serious 
impressions, came to him for counsel. 
In the course of conversation the doctor 
asked, “ Pray, in what manner do you 
think to go to God ?*' “ Through the 
Mediator, sir,’* said the young man., 
To which Dr. Owen replied, “ That is 
easily said ; but it is another thing to 
go to God through the Mediator than 
wliat many who use the expression are 
aware of. I myself preached some 
years when I had but very little, if any, 
experimental acquaintance with access 
to God through Christ, until the l.K>rd 
■was pleased to visit me with sore afflic- 
tkm, by which I was brought to the 
mouth of the grave, and under which 
my soul was oppressed with horror 4nd 
darkness. But God graciously relieved 
my spirit fay a powerful application of 
Psalm exxx. 4, * There is forgiveness 
with thee that thou mayest be feared 
from whence I received special instruc- 
tion, peace, and comfort iu drawing 
near to God through the Mediator, and 
1 preached:^ thereupon after my reco- 
very." 

None who serimisly and prayerfblly 
read this treatise will ftil to diteo>ver 
grounds and the appro^riatenew 
or the above appeal to an inquiring 
yhntfa, the rich sources from which ^ 
author has drawn Divine instroetion, 
1 ^ its adaptation to the wants of sTcry 
ipriidung soul 
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(g) THE STUDENT’S SICK- 
NESS. — A New England divine, who 
was preaching on the benefit derived 
from affliction, said, — I once knew a 
young man, who was a student in one 
of our universities, who, by reading Dr. I 
Combe’s works and others, had become i 
very sceptical on some important points 
— the doctrine of prayer, total depravity, 
regeneration, and the special influences I 
of the Hol]^ Spirit. Though he pro- | 
fessed religion, and was studying for j 
the ministi^, he had lost all religious i 
j enjoyment, and was fast going down an | 

; inclined plane into the abyss of infidelity. ■ 

I During a vacation in midwinter, he was 
travelUng on business among the Ger- 
mans in the interior of Pennsylvania, ! 
when he was prostrated on his bed with 
a dangerous disease — hundreds of miles | 
from home, “a stranger in a strange 
land.” When he began to think of 
dying, he found himself all unprepared. 
His new sentiments hovered like dismal 
clouds around his sick bed, that not a ; 
star of hope shone through There was 
little time for logic then : nut one spe- I 
cies of short-hand logic swept away his | 
sceptical notions like chaff. He rea- j 
soned from effect to cause. “ Embracing | 
these new sentiments has evidently | 
brought my mind into this wretched 
condition ; and as the fruit is bad, the ' 
tree must be bad also. * He that fol- 
io weth me,* says Christ, ‘ shall not walk 
in darkness ;* therefore, as I am walking 
in darkness, it must be because I have ; 
been led astray from him. These new ; 
opinions must, therefore, be erroneous, ‘ 
and I will renounce them for ever, and 
embrace, in all humility and simplicity, 
^ truths of the Gospel, as I embraced 
them at the first.” Right speedily did 
he pat his resolve into action ; and he 
soon found his way back to the fold of | 
Christ— to the Shepherd and Bishop of , 
sools. He recovei^ from his sickness : 
and retnmed home rejoicing, to tell his ! 
friends what God had done for his soul, j 
And that yomig man, my hearers, is t, 
preaching to yen to-day ! I have many | 
messings for which to thank God for. 
He has strown mv with the gifts of | 
His providence ) but for the blessing of 
that alliettng illness, I sometimes feel 
as if I ought to praise and thank him 
most And if I am ever so happy aq to 
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get home to heaven, I know I shall re- 
member that ajjiction with gratitiide 
still ! It will be a theme on which I 
shall love to linger, one which shall 
prompt many anthems of my rejoicing 
I there. 

( A ) THE BACKSLIDER BE-‘ 

! REAVED AND RESTORED.— -A 
' young lady, who belonged to a church 
I in the city of New York, married a 
i >oang man whb was not a Christian. 

I He was a merchant, engaged in a lucra- 
! tive business, and the golden stream of 
I wealth flowed in upon him till he had 
I amassed a large fortune. He accord- 
ingly retired from business, and went 
into the country. He purchased a splen- 
; did residence; fine trees waved their 
luxuriant foliage around it ; here was a 
lake filled with fish, and there a garden 
I full of rare shrubbery and flowers. 

I Their house was fashionably and ex- 
' pensively furnished ; and they seemed 
to possess all of earth that mortal conld 
desire. Thus prospered, and plied with 
an interchange of civilities among ^er 
gay and fashionable neighbours, the piety 
of the lady declined, and her heart be- 
eainb wejded to the world. And it is 
not to be wondered at, that her three 
cliildren, as they grew up, imbibed her 
spirit and copied her example. 

“ A severe disease,” it is said, “ de- 
mands a severe remedy and that Ood 
soon applied. One morning intelligence 
came that her little son had fallen into 
the fish-lake, and was drowned. The 
mother's heart was pierced with the 
; afiiictiou, and she wept and murmured 
, against the providence of God. Soon 
; afterwards^ her only daughter, a bloom- 
! ing girl of sixteen, was taken sick of a 
, fever and died. It seemed then as if 
I the mother's heart would have broken. 

But this new stroke of die rod of a 
j chastening ^Father seemed but to in- 
crease her displeasure against his will. 

I The only remaining child, her el4est 
, son, who had come home from college 
I to attend his sister’s fgnera], went out 
vinto the fields soon, afterwards^ for the 
purpose of hunting. In getting orer n 
fence, he put his gim over first to assist 
hims^f in sfanging to the grouiidl^ 
when it gcoidentally discharged itsejf 
and killed him 1 What then were that 
mother’s feelings ? In the extravagance | 
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of her grief, she fell down, tore . her hair, 
and raved like a maniac against the 
providence of God. The father, whose 
grief was already almost insupportable, 
when he looked upon the shoeing spec- 
tacle, and heard her frensied ravings, 
could endure his misery no longer. The 
iron entered into his soul, and be fell a 
speedy victim to his accumulated afflic- 
tions. From the wife and mother her i 
husband and all her children were now ! 
taken away. Reason returned, and she I 
was led to reflection. She saw; her | 
dreadful backslidiogs, her pride, her 
rebellion ; and she wept with the tears I 
of a deep repentance. Peace was re- . I 
stored to her soul. Then would she life ' 
up her. hands to heaven, exclaiming, ** I ' 
thank thee, O Father ! — the Lord hath * ; 
given, the Lord hath ta^en away, and I 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” Thus | 
did her afflictions yield the peaceable • 
fruit of righteousness, and her heavenly | 
Father chasten her, “ not for His plea- , 
sure, but for Her profit, that she might ! ' 
become partaker of His holiness.” j 

( t ) SAVED FROM A ROBBER I 
By RAIN. — A merchant was one day 
returning from market. He was on 
horseback, and behind him was a valise 
filled with money. The rain fell with , 
violence, and the good old man was wet 
to his skin. At this be was vexed, and 
murmured because God had given him 
such bad weather for his journey. 

He mn reached the borders of a 
thick fo^t. What was his terror on 
beholding «olb one side of the road a 
robber, with 'Hevelled gnn, aiming at 
him, and attempting to fire! But the 
powder being wet by the rain, the |^n 
did not go off, and the merchant, giSang 
spurs to his horse, fortunately had time ^ 
to escape. 

At soon as he found himself safe^ he 
said to himself, How wrong was I, not 
to endure the rain patieptly, as seat by 
Providence. If the weather Had Jbe'en 
dry and fur, I should not, probably, . 
have been alive at this hopr, and my ^ 
little children would have expected my 
teturn in vain. The rain wHioh caused 
me to mnrmnr, eame at a flmunatenno- 
ment, to save my life and preserve my 
, property.” And thus it is with a mul- 
, titude of onr afflictions ; by causing us 
slight and short Sufferings, they pre- 
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serve us from others far greater, and of I ilMiealth and other circumstances com- 


longer duration. 


pelled me to close it and remove to the 


(.;)A CHAIN OF CALAMITIES, country. My young men vere most 
~ A Christian whom God had prospered of them from pious families j some were 
in his outward estate, and who lived in warm-hearted Christians, and all of 
ease and plenty on his farm, sutfered them succeeded in finding eligible situ- 
the world to encroach so much upon his ations but one. S. was my youngest 
affections, as sensibly to diminish the clerk ; his talents were respectable ; his 
ardour of his piety. The disease was conduct, as far as 1 could judge, was 
dangerous, and the Lord adopted severe irreproachable ; but my best efforts, and 
measures for its cure. First, his wife those of his friends, could not secure 
was removed by death ; but he still re- him a situation. After months spent 
mained worldly-minded. Then a be- in vain endeavours to find an opening 
loved son ; but, although the remedy in the business of his choice, and a 
operated favourably, it did not effect a year occupied on a foreign voyage with- 
cure. Then his crops failed, and his out success, he returned to the country 
cattle died ; still his grasp on the world and engaged reluctantly in a mechanical 
was not unloosed. Then God touched business, which his father followed, 
his person, and brought on him a lin- near the place where I had settled. 1 
gering, fatal dise^e ; the world, how- saw him but seldom ; but when 1 met 
ever, occupied still too much of his him as his friend, I was treated with 

thoughts. His house finally took fire ; marked coldness. I was at a loss to 

and as he was carried out of the burn- account foV it, and at length demanded 
ing building, he exclaimed : “ Blessed an explanation ; when I found the whole 
he God, I am cured at last.” He shortly family considered me culpably to blame 
afterwards died happy in the anticipa- in not procuring him a situation in I 

tion of a heavenly inheritance. New York, after I had no longer occa- ' 

(A) DIVINITY TALGHT BY sion for his services. It w'as indeed a j 
AFFLICTION.— A minister was re- mystery even to myself, that the path 
covering of a dangerous illness, when to manhood chosen by S. and his friends I 
one of his friends addressed him thus : should be so hedged up as to compel j 
“ Sir, though God seems to be bringing him to walk in another. S., however, ; 
you up from the gates of death, yet it continued his mechanical pursuits, and, ' 
wDl be a long time before you will | in the providence of God, was directed | 
sufficiently retrieve your strength, and to the neighbourhood of a protracted 
regain vigour enough of mind to preach : meeting, lie was the child of manv • 
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as usual.” The good man answered : — 
You are mistaken, my friend ; for this 


prayers; and had more than once lived 
through an awakening, unchanged. 


six weeks* illness has taught me more though not unaffected. lie was now 
divinity than all my past studies and all drawn, by an impulse he could uot 
mv ten years* ministry put together ** resist, to attend this meeting, feeling 
C/) EFFECT OF ILLNESS v)N that it might be the last strivings of the 
DB. CHANDLER. — It used to be said Spirit. With trembling he took his 
of Dr. Chandler, that, after an illness, place on the anxious seat, and, over- 
he always preached in a more evangeli- whelmed wdui emotion, he retired from 
cal strain than usual A gentleman who the meeting to a field, where he gave him • 
occasionally heard him, said lo one of self away to his Saviour, and the Spirit 
his constant aoditora : “ Pray, has not spake peace to his soul. It was but a 
the doctor been ill lately?** “ Why do few days after this happy event, S. re- 
you think so?'* “ Because the sermon turned to our village (where his parents 
w-as more evangelicd than he usually still reside), and the humble, meek, and 
preaches when be is in full health,” gentle air which bis manly countenance 
MEANT IT FOR had assumed, in place of a haughty,' 
GOOD. — A few years since (says a discontented form, was apparent to every 
-writer in the “Pastor’s Joumar*l I was one. I was confined to my house by 
fBgag[cd in a wholesale mercantile, bust- indisposition, and was delighted to wel- 
ntm in the city of New York ; but come him who had scarcely entered y y 
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dwelling since his return from the city. 
He modestly gam me an account of we 
change in his feelings and happiness, 
ill presence of some members of my 
family, and solicited a private interview. 
On retiring with him, he said to me, 
with tears in his eyes : “ ilfy mind has 
been sorely troubled by the recollection of 
some things I did in your store. I was 
tempted to take sundry small articles, for \ 
my own use, without your knowledge or 
consent, mnounting, 1 should think, to five 
dollars, and I cannot rest until I have 
paid you for them /! ” A crowd of re- 
flections rushed into my mind. I felt 
j overwhelmed for a moment with a sense 
i of the goodness of God, in so counter- 
' acting all his plans as to save him from 
I the vortex which was opening before 
him. He had began to rob his employer, 

■ and, :)s the progress in vice is rapid 
, downward, had not a kind Providence 
interposed, S. would, in all probability, 
ha\e become, ere this, a tenant of the 
state prison, and brought dot^n the gray 
liairs of his parents with sorrow to the 
grave. I pointed out to him, as I trust, 
faithfully and profitably, the Auger of 
j Goll in nis wscue, and encouraged him 
j to persevere unto the end. It is now 
I nearly two years since this intcrvieiv, 

I and 8. has continued to give evidence 
j of the sincerity of the change, and bids 
j fair to become an ornament to society 
j and a pillar in the church of Christ. 

I M. taiATTTUDS FOR AFFLICTION. 

I /;/) GUATITUDE FOR SLA- 
I VKR V. — 111 the Southern section of the 
! Hinted States, an African slave, whose 
I name W 4 s Jenny, was observed to fail 
ill lu r labour, and indications of some 
I distress were visible in her countenance. 
She was asked for the cause ; slie re- 
plied, Jenny’s heart is Sick.” She was 
sent fron^Mlie field to the house, to 
obtain relief; but none was gained. 
She spent her days in silence; only say- 
ing, “Jenny’s heart is sick.” One day 
she met her mistress, who was very 
anxious for her cjise, in the yard, and 
cried out, “ O mistress, Jenny is going 
to die, and ^ be' lost. Who will take 
care of Jenny’s baby when she is gone?” 
Such was her distress at that moment, 
that she sunk under its weight motion- 
less at her mistress’s feet, who had her 


. taken kindly to her house, and attended 
with care. Thus she continued for 
some days, scarcely able to walk. But 
one day, having got a short distance 
into a forest, she there cried to God in 
her distress, and God graciously heard 
her mourning voice, and poured into 
her sick heart the balm of Gilead, which 
gave her immediate relief. On this 
occasion, when the light broke into her 
afflicted soul, and the pardoning love Of 
God in Christ was seen by faith, she 
said, “ All the trees around cry, ‘ Glory !’ 
and all the angels cry, ‘Glory!’ and 
Jenny cry, ‘ Glory ; ’ too.” She now said, 
when Jenny was in her native country, 
she had no God, she knew no God ! But < 
in America, Jc’^"' ^ has learned there is 
a God, and that ne is hers. In Africa, 
Jenny had no Jesus, shethad no one to 
tell her of Jesus. But she thanks God 
that she was ever brought to America to 
hear of a Saviour. In Africa, Jenny was * 
ignorant of sin, and the wrath of God ; 
but in this favoured land she has been 
made acquainted with her sinful and 
dangerous state, and the way of salva- 
tion through a precious Redeemer. 

Now Jenny lived, and sung, and looked 
forward to the hope of glory, as the 
end of sorrows, and certain reward of 
all who, through faith and patience, - 
wait for the coming of our Lord Jesus 
unto evcrnal life. Happy affliction ! 
Blessed African! 

(b), BLINDNESS A BLESSING.— . 
Mary had learned to read, and at an 
early age took great delight in her 
Bible ; but before she was eighteen years 
old, her sight began to fail, and in a 
very short time she became totally blind. 

This, it will be thought, must have been 
a severe trial, at such an age, under any 
circumstances, but more especially, ta- 
one who had always derived her chief 
pleasure and enjoyment from her little 
stock of books. Mary, however, had 
learned from her Biblfc^ that “ God doth 
not afflict willingly, nor grieve the chil- 
dren of men ;” and she felt assure^ thatj 
he would, in some way or other, ma]|{;e f 
this affliction tend to her eternal good. ^ 
“ Many people pity me,” she^ said ope' 
day to a lady who was taking witfi her, , 

“ and say, it is hard to be blind ; but I 
do not think it at all hard. Perhaps, 
if I had not lost my sight, I should 
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have grown proud. I was very fond 
of reading, and I should perhaps have 
thought too much of knowledge; I might 
have been puffed up, and therefore the 
temptation was mercifully taken from 
me. The Lord knew that I needed some 
trial, and he chose this for me. I am 
glad he did, for 1 should not have known 
what to have chosen for myself ; I am 
sure 1 should not have chosen this. 
What, be blind ! No ; for then I should 
not be able to read, or to go about. I 
should not have chosen anything that 
was painful. 1 sometimes think,*’ she 
continued, “ how many trials this keeps 
me from, which I should not have known 
how to bear ! *’ 

(c) THANKFLL BLIND- 

NESS. — A blind boy, wao belonged to 
the Institution in Dublin, when dying, 
assured a correspondent of the ** Tract 
Magazine,” that he considered it as one 

* of the greatest mercies of Heaven that 
he had been deprived of his sight ; be- 
cause this was the means the Lord em- 
ployed to bring him under the sound of 
the gospel, which was now the joy and 
rejoicing of his soul. So much wisdom 
and truth is there in the beautiful lan- 
guage of the poet : 

“ Good, when he gives, supremely good, 

Nor less i^hen he denies; 

E’en crosses, from his sovereign hand, 

Are blessings in di'tguise.'* 

(d) MARTIN LUTHER’S WILL. 
— In the last will and testament of this 
eminent reformer occurs the following 
remarkable passage ; — “ Lord God, I 
tluink thee that thou hast been pleased to 
make me a poor and indigent man upon 
earth I have neither house, nor land, 
nor money, to leave behind me. Thou 
has given me wife and children, whom 1 
nowrestm to thee. Lord, nourish, teach, 
and preserve them, as thou hast me.” 

(c) A TOKEN OF GOD’S FA- 
VOUR. — Mr. Newton had a very happy 
talent of administering reproof. Hear- 
ing that a persoD, in whose welfare he 
was greatly interested, ha^ met with 
peculiar success in business, and was 
deeply immersed in worldly engage- 
ments, the first time be call^ on him, 
which was usually opce a month, he 
took him by the hand, and drawing him 
on outside, inter the counting-house, told, 
him his apprehensions of his spiritual 
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welfare. His friend, without making 
any reply, called down his partner in 
life, who came with her eyes suffused j 
with tears, and unable to speak. In- 
quiring the cause, he was told she had 
just been sent for to one of her children, 
that was out at nurse, and supposed to 
be in dying circumstances. Clasping 
her hands immediately in his, Mr. N. 
cried, *‘God be thanked, he has not 
forsaken you ! I do not wish your babe 
to suffer, but I am happy to find he j 
gives you this token of his favour.” 

(/) KISSING THE OPPKES- ; 
SOR*»S HANDS. — It is related of one, i 
who, under great severity had fled j 
from the worst of masters to the best 
(I mean he had sought rest in the bosom 
of Jesus Christ, the common friend of 
the weary and the heavy-laden), that 
he was so impressed with a sense of the 
beneflt he had derived from his afflic- 
tions, that lyiug^on his death-bed and 
seeing his master stand by, he eagerly , 
caught the* hands of his oppressor, and I 
kissing them, said, These hands have 
brought me to heaven.” Thus many 
have had reason to bless God for afflic- 
tions, as being tiie instruments in his 
hands of promoting the welfare of their 
immortal souls. I 

ig) THE ROAD TO HEAVEN.— 
Mr. Benn, of Highgate, had long been 
the subject of a severe affliction, which 
at length terminated his valuable life , 
before he had, to human appearance, 
reached its meridian. The evening 
before his departure, he desired all liis 
childrentocome into his chamber; and, 
placing them around his deatli-bed, thus . 
Addressed them : “You all know that I i 
am soon going to be removed from this j 
world to a better ; and I trust that you 
are walking the same road, and will 
soon follow nfb.” 

Tohisbldestsonhe observed, “ When 
you go into the w'orld, and are exposed 
to persons who, perhaps, will ridicule 
the Saviour’s name and the Bible, do 
not listen to them. Seek that society 
which will help you to practise your 
Bible ; this book will provide comfort 
for you when friends fotsake you. — 
Every other comfort in this world has 
its drawback, and is transitory. When 
you are in pain or suffering, write upon 
It, ‘ The road to Heaven ’ ” ^ 
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15 . CONVERSION OF THE AGED. 

, (a) THE YOUNG CONVERT 

AND HIS AGED MOTHER.— At a 
i villiige, in the Hastings circuit (says 
the “ Wesleyan Methodist Magazine,”) 

I where the Gospel was introduced by 
I tlie Methodist preachers, a poor labour- 
ing man was induced to hear the Gospel. 
Hy the blessing of God it proved effec- 
tual to liis salvation. Having felt the 
power of Divine grace himself, he was 
anxiously concerned for the spiritual 
w’elfare of others. One of the first 
objec'ts of his solicitude was his mother. 
She was upwards of ninety years of 
age; deaf, dim-sighted, and very in- 
. firm ; totally in the dark as to the nature 
•i of true religion, and altogether uncnn- 
enied about her best interests. The 
{iPeaching was removed to her sop’s 
cottage, which wals situated about a mile 
h’oin his mother’s residence : he w'islied 
to b^ing ler under the sound of the 
Gospel; but her infirmities, and hus 
poverty presented considerable difficul- 
ties. She could not walk ; — he had no I 
conveyance, and could not afford to hire 
j otie. His intense desire for her salvation, 
however, surmounted all hindrances, 
lie borrowed a cart; put himself in 
llie place of a horse ; and regularly 
ilri’w her to his house on the Sabbath 
morning, and back again to her home 
111 tin* evening when the weather would 
permit, lleing thus brousht to hear 
the word of reconciliation, Divine light 
shone into her mind; her c<>i).science 
was awakened, after a slumber of ninety' 
years; and she began to./* call upon 
the name ofj.tlie Lord.” The ^od of 
I all grace hearkened to her cry ; lifted 
upon her the light of his countenance ; 

. and made her happy in the enjoyment 
of his salvation. It is a singular fact, 
j ^lut the great change wrouglit in her 
mind was the occa^on of producing 
such a change in her appearance, that 
she looked several years younger than 
she did a few months before. 

ih) CONVERTED AT FOUR- 
SCORE. — The son of a wealthy gra- ' 


zier, in Rutlandshire (England), was 
^ providentially led to a place of worship, 
where he was deeply and savingly' 
impressed with the love of God. After- 
wards he became a frequent attendant,^ 
though living at the distance of twenty 
miles. The old man, bis father, just 
then fourscore, perceived the change 
which had taken place in his son. who, 
on inquiry, told him all the circum- 
stances, and the signal blessings w hich ^ 
had attended the preaching he had 
heard. “ Son,” said the old man, “ I . 
wish I could hear the man myself; do > 
you think I can ride as far^” “ Father,” 
said he, ** if you will go p cousin W.'s 
over-night, I tliink you could.” The 
horses were saddled, and off went father 
and son on Saturday night. On Sunday 
they both went to church, and the Lord 
blessed tbe very first discourse to the 
old man’s heart ; and from that day he 
began to confess Jesus Christ as his 
strength and Redeemer. During two 
summers he attended at the same place 
of worship ; but infirmities confining 
him to his bed, he requested the clergy- 
man to visit him at his own bouse, 
where he found him with tears running 
down his cheeks, w hilst he spoke of the 
hardness of his heart, though it seemed 
tender as that of a little child. ** Mr. 
C.,”said the •minister, '’how old are 
you ?” “ Little more,” said he, “ than 
two years old ; for 1 can only reckon 
my life from the time I knew the Lord 
Jesus ; the fourscore years before were 
but a life of death.” At eighty rfouh he ' 
departed, full of faith and hope, aud ' 
entered into the joy of his Lord. 

(cr) CONVERSION OF THE 
AGED RARE.— In a sermon to young 
men, delivered at the request’ of the 
Philadelphia Institute. Dr. Bedell skid, 

*• 1 have now been nearly twenty years 
in the ministry of the Gospel,^ and L. j 
here publicly state to you, thdt I' do not i ■ 
believe I could enumerate three pcrsws, | 
over fifty years of age, whom 1 have j 
ever heard ask the solemn and eternally 
momentous question, * What shall I do 
to be saved ' 
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16 . REVERENCE FOR THE AGED. 

(a) THE CHILD’S INQUIRY.— 
A certain farmer in Connecticut, pos- 
sessing a small estate, was persuaded by 
his only son (who was married and 
lived with his father), to give him a | 
1 deed of the property. It was accord- 
ingly executed. Soon the father began 
to find himself neglected ; next removed 
from the common table to a block in 
the chimney-corner, to talce the morsel 
of food reluctantly given him. At last 
the unnatural son resolved one day to 
try to break the afflicted heart of his 
sire. He procured a block and began 
to hollow it. While at work, he w'as 
questioned by one of his own children, 

! what he was doing : “ I am making a 
i trough for your grandfather to eat out 
I of,” was the reply. “ Ah,” said the 
I child, “ and when you are as old as 
I grandfather, shall 1 have to make a 
1 trough for you to eat out of?” 'fhe 
1 instrument he was using fell from 
his hand; the block was cast on the 
' fire ; the old man’s forgiveness asked, 

I and he was restored to the situation 
i to which his age and uorth entitled 
him. 

{h) THE OLD WO AN’S BLESS- 
ING. — A gentleman Mas once passing 
through a village, and happened to see 
a poor, feeble old woman let her stick 
i fall, and stand a moment in perplexity, 
not knowing whether she durst stoop 
to pick it up, or attempt to reach her 
home without it. Just by the spot m here 
the accident happened, a group of boys 
were plaj ing at marbles ; some of then* 
took no notice, others rudely marked 
the poor old w'oman’s distress ; but one 
kind-hearted lad threw down his mar- 
bles, raa to her assistance, and helped 
her into her house. She thanked him, 
and said, “ God Almighty’s blessing b * ; 
upon you, for your kindness to a poor 
old woman !” The gentleman saw and 
lieard the whole, and made inquiry 
after the lad, in whom he felt deeply 
interested. He' found that he was al- 
ready ill the Sunday-school, and, in all 
probability, had there learnt the Scrip- 
tares, that inculcate reverence, to the 
aged. From that time he had him in- 
structed in writing and accounts at^an 
cvetiing-school ; when old enough, he 
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assisted in apprenticing him, and in 
course of time had the satisfaction of 
seeing him a respectable and flourishiug 
tradesman. 

(r) THE UNKIND SON RE- 
BUKED. — There M’as once a man who 
had an only son, to whom he was very 
kind, and gave everything that he had. 
When his son grew up and got a house, 
he was very unkind to his poor old 
father, whom he refused to support, and 
turned out of the house. The old man 
said to his grandson, “ Go and fetch the 
covering from my bed, that 1 may go 
I and sit by the wayside and beg.” The 
j child burst into tears, and ran for the 
covering. He met his father, to m hoin 
he said, I am going to fetch the rug 
from my grandfather’s bed, that he nia> 
wrap it round him and go a-begging ! ” 
Tommy went for the rug, and brought 
it to his father, and said to him “ Pray, • 
father, cut it in two, the half of it will , 
be large enough for grandfather, and I 
perhaps you may want the otln r lialf | 
when I grow a man apd turn yon oiir 
of doors.” The words of the child 
struck him so forcibly, that he imme- 
diately rau to his father, and asked 
forgiveness, and was very kind to him | 
till he died. 

00 THE RUSSIAN PRINCESS.-- ^ 
A Russian princess of great beauty, in 
company with her fatlier, and a >oung 
French marquis, visited a celebrafid 
Swiss doctor of the eighteenth century, 
ilichael Scuppack ; wheri the manpiis 
began to pass one of his jokes upon tin* 
long M'hite beard of one of the uoeior's 
neighbours who was present. 1 le ollered ' 
to bet twelve louis d’ors that no lady 
present M'ould dare to kiss the dirty old ■ 
fellow ! The Russian princess ordered 
her attendant bring a plate, and de- 
posited twelve louis d’ors, and sent it to 
the mafquis, m ho was too polite to de- 
cline his stake. i 

The fair Ru.ssian then approached ' 
the peasant,^ saying, “ Permit me, a one-. ! 
rable father, to salute you after tlie | 
manner of my country and embracing, ; 
gave him a kiss. She then jireseiited 
him with the gold which was on tlie 
plate, saying* “ Take this as a remem- 
brance of me, and as a sign that the 
Russian girls think it their duty to 
honour old age.” 
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; 17. AGENTS OF BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. | 

I f 

i (a) THE SCOFFER CONFOUND- ' in which it was announced, with the f 
I El). — When the late Rev. Joseph^ friendly conversation that ensued, con- 
I Hughes, A.M., was once travelling in verted an enemy into a friend? 
j the service of the Bible Society, he (b) ROBERT HALL AS AN i 
found by his side, upon the coach, a AGENT. — The late Rev. Robert Hall, 
grave and respectable-looking person, of Bristol, was much grieved with the I 
In conversing on topics of general at- want of economy in managing the 
tention, they soon came to the Bible finances of some of our public institu- 
Society. His companion launched forth, tious. “When you consider, sir,*^‘ said 
in vituperative terms, on its Utopian he, “ the sources from which these 
character, and especially on its lavish moneys are derived, and the objects to 
expenditure ; noticing, in a marked ! which they are intended to be appro- 
v/ay, the needless and extravagant tra- [ printed, there ought to be no improvi- 
velling expenses of its vaunted secre^ dent expenditure of any kind. I know 

iariesy as well as their enormous salaries. Mr. , who is employed in travelling 

No one, from Mr. Hughes’s counte- and collecting for the Bible Society ; he 
nance and manner, could have conjee- puts up at the principal inn in the place 
‘ tiived that he was a party concerned, where he happens to visit, and rather 
“ But what,” he mildly expostulated, than exert himself to rise early and 
“ would be your conclusion, were you travel in the stage-coach, I have heard 
, jji formed that their services were gra- that he takes a post-chaise at the ex- 
' tuitous ; and that, with a view of cur- pense of the Society. These things 
tailing, as much as possible, the expense ought not to be countenancejJ. I inva- 
of tuavell ng, they usually, even in very riably endeavour to travel on such 
' inclement seasons, fix on the outside, occasions, sir, outside of the coach, and | 
as,” he added, “one of them is now when, from indisposition, I am com- j 
- doing before your eyes ?” Need it be pelled to hire a post-chaise, I pay the ' 

, added, that both the fact and the tone l extya expense out of my own po^et.” I 


18. AMBITION. • 

(а) THE WRESTLER’S REFLEC- but if God permit us to overcome them, 

I TION. — Philip, king of Macedon, as what use shall we make of the victory ?” 

I he was wrestling at the Olympic games, “ Thou asketb,” said Pyrrhus, “ a thing 
, fell down in the sand; and when he that is self-evident. The Romans once 
j rose again, observing the print of-his conquered, no city will resist us; we 

body in the sand, cried out, “ O how shall then be masters of’ all Italy.” 

I little. a parcel of earth will hold ws, Cineas added, “And having subdued' 

: when we are dead, who are ambitiously Italy, what shall we do qext?” Pyrrhus, 

1 seeking after the whole world whilst not yet aware of his intentions, ^replied, 

I are living!” “ Sicily next stretches out her arms to 

(б) PYRRHUS AND THE PHI- receive us.” “ That is very probable,” 

I vliOSOPHER. — When Pyrrhus, king said Cineas. “ but will the possession oP- 
j of Epirus, was making preparations Sicily put an end to the war?” ^ “ God 
; for his intended expedition into Italy, grant us success in that,” answ^ed 
' Cineas, the phUosupher, took a favour- Pyrrhus, “ and we shall make these ' 
I able opportunity of addressing him only the forerunners of greater things, j 
; t^us “ The^Romans, sir, are reported for then Lybia and Carthage will s\>on | 
I to he a warlike and victorious people ; be ours : and these things being com*, j 
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I pleted, none of our enemies can offer | guished by his notice. The emperor 


any further resistance.” “ Very true,” 
added Cineas, “ for then we may easily 
regain Macedon, and make an absolute 
conc^uest of Greece ; and when all these 
are in our possession, what shall we do 
then?” Pyrrhus, smiling, answered, 
“ 'VVhy then, my dear friend, we will 
live at our ease, drink all day long, and 
amuse ourselves with cheerful conver- 
sation.” “ Well, sir,” said Cineas, “ and 
why may we not do all this now, and 
without the labour and hazard of an 
enterprise so laborious and uncertain ?” 
Pyrrhus, however, unwilling to take the 
advice of the philosopher, ardently en- 
gaged in these ambitious pursuits, and 
at last perished in them. 

(c) HIGH HOPES OF BONA- 
• PARTE.— Bonaparte, referring to the 

siege of Acre, says : “ 1 see that this 
« paltry town has cost me many men, and 
occupies much time; but things have 
gone too far not to risk a last effort. If 
we succeed, it is to be hoped we shall 
find in that place the treasures of the 
pasha, and arms for three hundred thou- 
sand men. 1 will raise and arm the 
whole of Syria, which is already greatly 
exasperated by the cruelty of Ojezzar, 
for whose fall you have seen the people 
supplicate heaven at every assault. I 
advance upon Damascus and Aleppo; 
I recruit my army by marching into 
every country where discontent pre- 
vails; 1 announce to the people the 
abolition of slavery, and of the tyran- 
nical government of the pashas; I arrive 
at Constantinople with armed masses ; 1 
overturn the dominion of the Mussui* 
man ; I found in the East a new and 
itaifhty empire, which shall fix my 
pontiousrith posterity; and perhaps Ire- 
turn to Paris by Adrianople or Vienna, 
having annihilated the house of Aus- 
tria.” What a wide difference between 
what he then anticipated and what he 
subsequently experienced ! 

(d) NAPOLEON AND THE PEA- 
SANT BOY. — When Napoleon re- 
turned to his palace, immediately after 
his defeat at Waterloo, he continued 
many hours without taking refreshment. 
One of the grooms of the chamber ven- 
ture to seyve up some coffee, in his 
cabinet, by the hands of a child, w hom 
Napoleon had occasionally distin- 


sat motionless, with his hands spread 
over his eyes. The page stood pati- 
ently before him, gazing with infantine 
curiosity on an image which presented 
so strong a contrast to his own figure of 
simplicity and peace ; at last the little 
attendant presented his tray, exclaim- 
ing, in the familiarity of an age which 
knows 80 little distinctions, “Eat, sire; it 
will do you good.” The emperor looked 
at him, and asked, “ Do you not belong 
to Gonesse ?” (a village near Paris.) 

“ No, sire, I come from Pierrefitte.” 

“ Where your parents have a cottage 
and some acres of land ?” 

“ Yes, sire.” “ There is happiness,” 
replied the man who was still the em- 
peror of France and king of Italy. 

(0 NAPOLEON AND THE 
CHURCH CLOCK.— It is said of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, that at that period 
of his life wh6n the consequences of his 
infatuated conduct had fully developed 
themselves in unforeseen reverses, being 
driven to the necessity of defending 
himself within his own kingdom with 
the shattered remnant of his army, he had 
taken up a position at Brienne, the very 
spot where he had received the rudi- 
ments of his education ; when, unexpect- 
edly, and while he was anxiously em- 
ployed in a practical application of those 
military principles which first exercised 
the energies of his young mind in the 
college of Brienne, his attention was 
arrested by the sound of the church 
clock. The pomp of his imperial court, 
and even the^ glories of Marengo and of 
Austerlitz, faded for a moment from his 
regard, and almost from his recollection. 
Fixed for a while to the spot on which 
he stood, in motionless attention to the 
well-known sound, he at length gave 
utterance to** his feelings ; and con- 
demned the tenour of all his subsequent 
life, by confessing that the hours, then 
j brought back t(r his recollection, were 
happier than any he had experienced 
throughout the whole course of his 
tempestuous career. 

(/) THE ACCUSER’S FALL.- 
Onc of Artaxerxe.s’ favourites, ambitious 
of getting a‘ place possessed by one of . 
the king’s best officers, endeavoured to 
make the king suspect that officer’s fide- 
lity ; and to that end, sent information 
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to court full of calumnies against him, 
persuading himself that the king, from 
the great credit he had ■with his majesty, 
would believe the thing upon his bare 
word, without further examination. 
Such is ,the general character of calum- 
niators. The officer was imprisoned;* 
but he desired of the king before he 
was condemned, that his cause might 
he heard, and his accusers ordered to 
produce their evidence against him. 
The king did so ; and as there was no 
proof of his guilt hut the letters which 
his enemy had written against him, he 
was cleared, and his innocence fully 
confirmed by the three commissioners 
I who sat upon his trial. All the king’s | 
i indignation fell upon the perfidious ac- 
I ciiser, who had thus attempted to abuse 
j tlie confidence and favour of his royal 
I master. 

I (g) A YOUNG LAWYER’S EX- 
PEllIENCE. — A correspondent of the 
“New York Evangelist” says, I was 
acquainted with a young man who knew 
w’hat ambition is in all its madness.^He 
I sought to be great, and he sought for 
, nothing else. For years he thought and 
, felr and drt^med about nothing else. 

I For that he laboured and prayed : yes, 
j though an infidel, he believed in the 
I existence of a God, and he used to pray 
to him that he would grant him the 
, object of his desires. Often at mid- 
. night, when the world was lost in sleep, 

I he would pause from those mental 
j labours which were destroying the 
j energies of his youth and wasting away 
his life, and pray that God would give 
him intellectual powers — that he would 
; give him. might of mind which would 
I enable him to move and shake the 
I world. He used to tell God that he 
: might deny him anything else, if he 
would ^ant him only this. And he 
was -willin^’to pay any price for it; he 
was willing to do anything, or suffer 
any tiling, or sacrifice anything, in order 
to gain it; and he would promise, if 
God would give him power of intellect^ 

^ that he would exerpise it on the side to 
right and in opposition to wrong. With ' 
such feelings laboured ten long years; 
and oh, how he laboured I He toiled 
night and day. For weeks he woqld 
not retire to4*est till three or four o’clock 
ill the morning, and then not to sleep. 
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His mind and nervous system were in 
such a state that he could not sleep. He 
would lay two or three hours in a dream- 
ing, half^conscious state, and then he 
would rise and commence his work 
again. And lest the appetites and indo- 
lence of the body might hinder him in 
his work, if he should live with other 
people, and live as they did, he lived 
alone, upon bread and water, and had 
no bed in his room ; only a blanket, in 
which he would wrap himself and lie 
down upon the floor, with a large book 
under his head for a pillow. He hated 
everything calculated to draw him a 
moment from his studies. Even the 
kind voice of his poor old mother, * 
entreating him with tears to take some 
rest or a little food, he hated, and he , 
would scowl upon her and turn madly 
away. ^ 1 

Thus he lived for many years, until a 
mighty change came over him. In a * 
hook he was one day reading, occurred 
these words: **'When all is gained, how 
little then is won ! And yet to gain that 
little how much is lost!” The words 
arrested his attention; they i^unk deeply 
into his heart, like the voice of a spirit ! 

The whole truth flashed like lightning 
across his soul. He now beheld the 
fame he had toiled for as absolutelv ' 
WOBTHUBSS. “ When all is gained, how 
little then is won I” said he. ** Yes, how 
little I Oh, what is it ? It is nothing. 
Fame,. Oh, what is it ! The breath of * 
fools and ^vils. That is the objedt on 
which I haVe set my whole heart, and 
for which I have been labouring. ' When 
all is gained, how little then is won ! And 
yet to gain that little how much is lost ! 

Yes, HOW MUCH 18 LOST. O, how I 
have been labouring and suffering for 
it; 1 have given all for it; aft of this * 
world, and all of the next.’^ 

His whole fi*ame shook under the 
emotions such thoughts awakened — his 
hard heart broke, ancT he weptl Yes, 
he who from childhood up had never 
shed a tear. He wept burning tears of « 
agony — wept as a man, perhaps, neva^ ^ 
weeps but once. Rage suci^eded to . i 
sorrow. “ Oh, what a fool I have he®n»” 
said he ; “ what a wretched fool^the » 
fool of fools— -the greatest fool in the 
world!” He looked round upon his 
books and papers (for he was af this 
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time a lawyer), and said, This busi- 
ness I have followed for honour, and 
here it ends!” And he seized his books 
and papers and threw them upon the 
floor and stamped upon them. “ Here 
ENDS THIS BUSINESS,” said he. And 
he went to his trunk, and took out his 
law diploma, and tore it in pieces — 
seized his axe, knocked down his sign, 
and split it in pieces, and carried them 
to the middle of tlie street, and trampled 
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! them in the mud. He now felt that he 
had nothing to live for. He thought 
there might [irobably be something in 
the Christian religion. He examined 
its evidence, was convinced and con- 
verted. And now the ambitious infidel 
lives to preach the gospel of Christ. 
Let young men read this and learn a 
lesson. 1 would say to them, dread 
ambition as you would a demon. 


19. ANCESTRY. 


(a) GEORGE iii. AND THE 
PEERAGE. — It is remembered as one 
of the liberal axioms of George iii. that 
“ no British subject is by necessity ex- 
cluded from the peerage.” Consistently 
with this sentiment, be once checked a 
man of high rank, who lamented that a 
very good speaker in the court of Aider- 
men was of a mean trade, by saying, 

What signifies a man’s trade? A man 
of any honest trade may make himself 
respectable if he will.” 

(Jb) LORD TENTERDEN’S RE- 
TORT. — The obscurity of Lord Ten- 
terden’s birth is well known, but he 
had too much good sense to feel any 
false shame on that account. We have 
heard it related of him, that when in 
an early period of his professional 
career, a brother barrister, with whom 
he happened to have a quarrel, hud the 
bad taste to twit him on his origin, his 
manly and severe answer was, “Yes, 
sir, I am the son of a barber ; if you 1' id 
been the son of a barber, you would 
have been a barber yourself.” 

(c) CICERO’S RETORT.— This 
Roman orator was one day sneered at 
by one of his opponents, a mean man of 
noble lineage* f>n account of his low 
parentage. “ You are the first of your 
line,” said the railer. “ And you,” re- 
joined Cicero, “ are the last of yours.” 

(d) DISTINGUISHED MEN OF 
OBSCURE BIRTH. — “Euripides,” 
says tlie Cabinet de Lecture of Paris, 
“ was the son of a fruiterer, Virgil of a 
baker, Horace of a freed slave, Amyot 
qf a currier, Voiture of a tax-gatherer, 
Lainothe of a hatter, Sixtus the Fifth 

^ 


of ii swineherd, Fletcher of a chandler, | 
Masilon of n turner, Tamerlane of a ' 
shepherd, Greinault of a journeyman 
baker, Rollin of a herdsman, Moliere | 
of an upholsterer, J. J. Rousseau of a , 
watchmakeA Sir Samuel Homily of a | 
goldsmith, Ben Jonson of a mason, 
Sliakspere of a butcher, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence of a custom-house officer, ‘ 
Collins of a hatter, Gray of a notary, 
Beattie of a farmer, Sir Edward Sugden j 
of a barber, Thomas Moore of a grocer, , 
Rembrandt of a miller. These men of j 
genius were not men of leisure ; none > 
of them enjoj ed a patrimony ; and I 
under the reyime of our liberal laws, 
scarcely one amongst them, being nei- 
ther eligible nor even an elector, could 
sit in our Chamber of Deputies.” 

(c) THE NOBLEMAN AND THE 
LION.— CrantZjin his “ Saxon History,” 
tells us of an Earl of Alsatia, surnamed 
Iron, on account of his great strength, 
who was a great favourite with Ed- 
ward III. of England, and much envied, 
as favourites are always sure to be, by 
the rest of the courtiers. On one occa- 
sion, when ttie king was absent, some 
noblemen maliciously instigated the 
queen to make trial of the noble blood 
of the favourite, by causing a lion to be 
let loose upon him, saying, according fo 
the popular belief, that “if the earl was 
truly noble, the lion would not touch 
him.” It being customary with the 
earl to rise at break of day, before any ‘ 
other person in the palace was stirring, 
a lion was let loose during the night, 
and turned into the lower court. When 
the earl came down in the morning, 
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>vith no more tliasi a night-gown cast 
over his shirr, Wtj was met by the lion, 
bristling his hair, and growling destruc- 
tion between his teetli. The earl, not in 
the least daunted, called out with a stout 
voice, “ Stand, you dog I ” At these 
words the lion crouched at his feet, to 
the great amazement of the courtiers, 
who Merc peeping out at every window 
to sec the issue of tlieir ungenerous 
prcjcct. The earl laid hold of the lion 
b> the mane, turned him into his cage, 
and placing his nightcap on the lion's 
back, came forth without ever casting | 
a look behind him. “ Now,” said the | 
earl, calling out to the courtiers, whose j 
presence at the windows instantly con- 
vinced him of the shai;e they had in this • 


trial of his courage, “ let him amongst 
you all, that stundeth most upon his 
pedigree, go and fetch my nightcap.” 
(/) J AMKS I. AND THE EARL’S 
I GENEALOGY. — King James i., in his 
progress into England, was entertained 
I at Lumley Castle, the scat of the Earl 
of Scarborough. A relative of the noble 
carl was very proud in showing and 
explaining to his majesty an immensely 
large genealogical line of the family ; 
the pedigree he carried back rather 
further than the greatest strength of 
credulity would allow, “ In gude faith, 
man,” says the king, “ it may be they 
are very true, but I did na* ken before . 
that Adam’s name was Lumley.” 
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(ry) ALEXANDER AND CLITUS. 
— Tfhe folly and danger of anger is seen 
in the conduct of Alexander. Clitus 
was a person mIioiu Alexander held 
very dear, as being the son of his nurse, 
and one w'ho had been educated together 
with himself, lie had saved the life of 
Alexander at the battle near the river 
Granieus, and by him M as made prefect 
of a province. But he could not flatter. 
At a feast with the king, when both 
were doubtless affected by wine, Clitus 
spoke in high terms of the actions of 
Philip, preferring them to those of his 
son. Alexander, transported with anger, 
seized a javelin and slew him on the 
spot. But when he became sober, and 
his passion cooled, he was with diffi- 
culty restypined from killing himself, 
for that fault which his sudden fury had 
led him to commit. He seemed smitten 
with remorse forthehmrder, and incon- 
solable for the loss of liis friend. 

(b) VIOLENCE OF HERODif- 
The effect of indulging in anger is seen 
in the case of Herod, the Tetrarch of 
J iidea. He liad so little command over 
his passion, that upon every slight occa- 
sion his anger would transport him ‘to 
absolute madness. Sometimes he would 
be sorry and repent of the injuries 


[ which he had done when anger clouded 
his understanding, and soon after com- 
mit the same outrages; so that none 
about him M ere secure of their lives a 
moment. 

(c) THE BOYS AND THE BALL- 
CLliB. — There were tMo brothers; 
Al\ah tM’elve, Michael nine years old. 
They gaiierally lived together us hap- 
pily as most brothers do. But some- 
times^ they M'ould quarrel ; and when 
they did get angry with each other,- they 
M'ere very furious, and reckless of each 
other’s limbs^and lives. Their parents 
were very uneasy at times, lest in a fit 
of anger one should kill the other. 

I Much they talked to them, and M'arned 
them against anger, and against striking 
each other with fists and ejubs, qnd 
throwing stones at cach.othei*. ,The 
boys, when not in anger, appeared lov- 
ing and kind, and would promise not to 
strike and throw stones at each othejr. 

One day they were earnestly engaged 
.in a game of ball. Michael had thc; 
club, and had just knocked the ball, 
Alvah caught it — at least,* he* said h'e 
did,— and declared it was hiS turn to' 
knock it. Michael said he did not^catcli . 
it, but that he wanted to cheat, and 
should not have the club. Alvah said 
he M'ould have it. They crew smgry, 
struggling for the club. Then Michael 
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started to run with it- Alvah caught a 
stone and threw it at him. The stone 
flew as if winged with the wrath and 
fury of him who threw it, and struck 
Michael on the knee. It cut a deep 
hole right on the joint. In a little while 
the wound became painfully sore, and 
Michael soon lost the use of his leg. In 
time, it turned to a white swelling ; and 
the leg had to be cut off above the knee 
to save his life. 

All this pain and suffering, and maim- 
ing for life, merely to decide who should 
knock a ball ! Michael lost his leg to 
defend his right to keep a ball-club! 
For this trivial cause, Alvah inflicted 
on his dear brother unspeakable suffer- 
ing, and made him a helpless cripple 
for life. This was a costly fight, and 
for a worthless object. Anger often 
produces like results. 

*1 id) AN EYE FOR A PIN.— Two 

I boys, named Abel and Asa, were at the 
same school in New' Y'ork, each about 
ten years old; not brothers, hut school- 
mates and class-mates. Roth of them 
had irritable tempers, and had been 
taught to think they must resent injuries 
and defend their rights at all hazards. 
Playing pin was a common amusement 
in the school. They played in this v.’ay : 
Two boys would take a hat and set it 
down between them, crown upward. 
Then each boy would lay a pin ou top 
of the crown, and then knock it — first 
one, and then the other. The one that 
could knock the pins so that they would 
lie across each other, had them bo^h. 
During recess, one day, Abel and Asa 
were playing pin.^ They knocked tJie 
pins about some time : both became 
much excited in the game. Finally, 
Abel knocked the pins so that, as he 
said, one lay across tlie point of the 
other. Asa denied it. Abel declared 
they did, and snatched up both pins. 
Asa’s adger flashed in a moment, and 
he struck Abel in the face with his fist. 
This excited Abel’s wrath. They be- 
gan to fight— the other boys clustering 
around, not to part them, but to urge 
them on. Some cried, “ Hit him, Abel! ” 
and some, “ Give it to him, Asa ! ” — thus 
simulating them to quarrel. The boys 
seized each other, and finally came 
thmbUng to the ground, Abel on top. 
Then Abelj^n his fury, went to beating 
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: Asa in his face, till the blood spouted 
; from his nose and mouth, and till Asa 
lay like one dead. Then the bo} s pulled 
Abel off. But Asa could not get up. 
The boys began to be alarmed; they 
were afraid Abel had killed him. The 
teacher was called. lie carried Asa in, 
washed the blood from his face, and re- 
covered him from his stupor. He ex- 
amined his face and head, and found 
them bruised in a shocking manner. 
One of his eyes was so hurt and sw'ollen 
he could not open it; and from lliat day 
I the sight of it grew more and more dim, 
till it went out in total darkness. So 
Asa lost an eye, and Abel put it out, 
merely for a pin ! 

(e) THE LITTLE MURDERER. 
— Two 1)0) s in a southern cit) , named 
Augustus and Eugene, were pla)ing 
top. They had but one top, wliich they 
spun alternately. At first they played 
very pleasantly, but soon became angi-y, 
and began to sp(‘ak unkindly. Eugene 
said, “ It is my turn to whirl the top.’’ 
*• No, it is not , it is mine,” said Augus- 
tus. They grew very angry about it. 
Augustus at length said to Eugene, 
“ You in.'" Eugene struck him. Au- 
gustus struck back again. They seized 
each other in a great inge; and in the 
scuffle Eugene took a long sharp knife 
from his pocket, and stabbed A iigustiis, 
so that he died in a few moments. Au- 
gustus lost his life, and l-'ugeiie became 
a murderer, merely to decide w hose turn 
it was to spin a top ! 

21. ANGER SUBDUED. 

(a) JOHN AND NICETAS.- John, 
patriarch of Alexandria, had a contro- 
versy with Nicetas, a chief man of that 
city, which w'as to be decided in a court 
of justice, ilohn defended the cause of 
tne poor, and Nicetas refused to part 
with his money. A private meeting was 
held, to see if the affair could be ad- 
josted, but in vain ; angry words pre- 
vailed, and both parties were so obsti- 
nate, that they sfparated more offended 
with each other than before. When 
Nicetas was gone, John began to reflect - 
on bis own pertinacity, and, although 
his cause was good, ** Yet,” said he, can 
1 think that God will be pleased witli 
this anger and stubbornness? The night 
draweth on, and shall I suffer the sunto 
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! JTO doTvii upon niy wrath? This, is im- 
j pious, and opposed to the apostle’s ad- 
vice.” lie therefore sent some respect- 
able friends to Nicetas, and charged 
them to deliver this message to him, 
and no more : “ Oh, sir, the sun is going 
down ! ” Nicetas was much aifected ; 
his eyes were filled with tears ; he 
hastened to the patriarch, and, saluting 
him in the most gentle manner, ex- 
claimed, “Father, I will be ruled by 
you m this or any other matter.** They 
embraced each other affectionately, and 
' settled the dispute instantly. 

(b) “THE SUN IS ALMOST 
I DOWN.” — Two good men on some oc- 
, casion had a warm dispute; and remem- 
bering the exhortation of the apostle, 
“ Let not the sun go down upon your 
MTath,”just before sunset one of them 
went to the other, and knocking at 
the door, his offended friend came and 
opened it, and, seeing who it was, started 
ijack in astonishment and surprise ; the 
otlu-r, at the same time, cried out, ‘4 The 
sun is almost down.” This unexpected 
salutation softened the heart of his friend 
info all jctu^n, and he returned for an- 
swer, “ Ooftie in, brother, come in.” 
What a happy method of conciliating 
matters, of redressing grievances, and 
of reconciling brethren ! 

(c) REV. MU. CLARKE’S WAY 
; TO DISPOSE OF ANGER.— It is 

said of the Rev. Mr, Clarke, of Chesham 
, Rois, that when one observed to him 
; “there was a good deal in a person’s 
natural disposition,” he made this an- 
swer : “ Natural disposition ! Why, I 
j am naturally as irritable as any ; but 
! when I find anger, or passion, or any 
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other evil temper arise in my mind, 
immediately I go to my Redeemer, and, 
confessing my sins, I give myself up to 
be managed by Him. This is the way 
that I have taken to get the mastery of 
my passions.” 

(rf) XAVIER’S EXAMPLE.-Fran- 
cis Xavier sometimes received, in the 
prosecution of his zealous labours, the 
most mortifying treatment. As he was 
preaching in one of the cities of Japan, 
some of the multitude made sport of 
him. One, more wanton than th^ rest, 
went to him while he addressed the 
people, feigning that he had something 
to communicate in private. Upon his , 
approach, Xavier leaned his head to 
I learn what he had to say. The scorner 
thus gained his object, which was to ♦ 
spit freely upon the facqof the devoted 
missionary, and thus in«iilt him in the 
most public manner. The father, with- 
out speaking a word, or making the 
least sign of a-iger or emotion, took out 
his handkerchief, wiped his face, and 
continued his discourse, as if nothing 
had occurred. ’ 

By such a heroic control of his ! 
passions, the scorn of the audience 
was turned into admiration. The most 
learned doctor of the city, who happened 
to be present, said to liimself, that a law 
which taught men such virtue, inspired 
men with such unshaken courage, and 
gave them so perfect a victory over 
themselves, could not but be from. God. 
Afterward^ be desired baptism, and his 
example w^as followed by many others. 

So effectually did the meekness of the 
missionary promote the success of his j 
work. 
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(a) A TERRIBLE DOCTRINE 
FOR THE DYING. — A writer in the 
Conrieeticut “ Evangelical Magazine ** 
states, that a man of his acquaintance 
was for a long time afiFected with an ap- 
parent debilky. But the writer found, 
by conversing with him, that he was 
under conviction. He urged him* to 
repent; but he replied that he could not 
now part with iis worldly schemes. 


After much solemn conversation, they 
parted. A year after, they met, and the 
writer soon saw in the temlper and Ian- | 
guage of the man, that his seriousness . \ 
had departed, and that his conscience ^ 
was scared. He now believed his former 
state to have been hypochondriac, and ’’ 
said, “Within one week after I detected 
ray folly in being thus anxioqs for 
another world, I became well and happy, 
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and have so continued, I now think 
, that all the notions I had concerning 
' the holiness of God, and the rewards of 
I another world, are false. As to bin, it 
; is evident there can be no such thing ; 

: nor shall I exist after this body dies, 
i any more than the trees before us will 
i exist, and be happy or uiiserable.” 
i ** Bur,” Slid I, “is it not a gloomy 
thought that )our existence will cease 
I wlien your body dies?” “ As for that,” 

<’ he answered, “I cannot help it; we 
I must make the most of w hat we have.” 
j lie seemed determined not to think, lest 
{ he should be unhappy, and 1 lett him, 

I having in vain attempted to induce a 
j review of his decision, 
r His life, for years, was what might 
he expected from his belief. He seemed 
to endeavour to erase from his mind all 
thoughts of a hereafter. In this state, 
an awful accident, in a moment, placed 
before him an eternity, into which he 
must very soon enter. The powers of 
his reason were in full strength. And 
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I now his beloved scheme of ceasing to 
j e?:ist at death became his terror. “ And 
have I,” said he, “ done with existence? 
Shall I presently cease to tliink. to see, 
to feel ? Am 1 to exist for a few' mo- 
ments filled with pain, and then lie down 
to be nothing for ever? I am pained for 
the fruits of my labour ; I have laboured 
for nothing ; I cannot bid farewell to the 
earnings of so many years.” 

On being told by one who did not 
know his previous opinions, that he cer- 
tainly sho'dd exist, and tliat the future 
being of men was indicated by nature, 
and made sure by scriptural evidence, 
an aspect of still greater horror settled 
on his countenance; and, after a pause 
of a minute, he replied, “ If those Scrip- 
tures are true, eternity will be more 
dreadful to me than the loss of being. 

I will not believe them; yet how dread- 
ful the idea of sinking into eternal 
thoughtless' niglit! ” He soon opened 
his eyes on tlie realities of anothtr 
world. 


23. ANTIXOMIANISM. 


(a) EFFECT OF ANTINOMI- 
ANISM ON A YOUNG LADY.— A 
young lady, of high family, was called 
by grace, under the ministry of a pious 
clergyman of the Church of England. 
The change upon her heart soon be- 
came visible. In every good work sue 
was actively engaged. Bible Socienes, 
Missionary Societies, visiting and reliev- 
ing the sick, teaching a large Sund^)- 
school, which her exertions had raist. d. 
constituted her constant emnloyiueia. 
The floating money she possessed, whicii j 
had previously been appropriated to 
dress and worldly amusements, was now 
consecrated to God, and devoted to carry 
forward the objects her piety had formed. 
She was humble, zealous, modest; and 
lived in the admiration of all who knew 
her. Henry and Scott were her favour- 
ite commentators, and the Bible her 
constant companion: in every part of 
Biblical knowledge she made consider- 
able progress. But mark the deadly 
eflects of error upon her mind ! Some 
clergy'men, fur whom she possessed a i 


liigh esteem, and to whom she loolied 
with implicit confidence, ran from one 
error to another; and she as implicitly 
followed them, and soon became entire!}' 
imbued w'lth the Aiitiuoniiun leaven. 
Her spirituality of mind, tendernej^s of 
conscience, and every truly pious feel- 
ing, rapidly declined; and her exertions 
I to promote the cause of God, and tlie 
welfareof her fellow-creatures, gradually 
declined also. No books could she read 
but such as were of the Antinoniian cast ; 
and no preachers could slie hear, either 
of the established church or dibsciUeis, 
but those of the strongest Antinoinicm 
sentiments. In this state she called on 
a dissenting minister, for whom, in her 
better days, .she had felt a great venera- 
tion. He affectionately inquired afhr 
the state of her mind, and what were 
the advantages she had derived from the 
sentiments she had embraced. She re- 
plied, with all the confidence and pf)si- 
tiveness that conceit could inspire, 

“ That she was as safe, as to her eternal 
state, as a saint in heaven.” “ But^” 
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said he, “madam, do you feci yourself 
as happy and as'^piiitual in your devo- 
tional exercises, as you used to do?” 
She replied, “I have learned to live 
without them.” “ But do you not pray 
in your closet?” “Pray,” said she,. 
“ what can I pray for ? ” Shocked at 
her reply, he rejoined, “Do you not 
pray to be favoured with a sense of par- 
doning mercy, and for grace to resist 
sill ? ” “ Such prayers,” answered she, 
“ in my view, would be perfectly ab- 
surd; for my sins were imputed to 
Christ, and pardoned from all eternity; 
and as to my being kept from sin, I am 
sure God never designed that I should. 

1 am complete in Christ, and there I 
rest : all is finished.” , 

Every argument used elicited similar 
replies. She proceeded in this course 
from bad to worse, and retaining her 
creed, plunged again into the gaieties of 
'' the world. In this state of professing 
religion without religion, she remained 
some years, until God laid her upj;^n a 
^ bed of severe aflliction. Light broke in 
I again upon her mind ; she saw she was 
deJvJitute of ^ every pious feeling ; the 
errors of lier'creed appeared in all their 
fallacy, nor could she derive from it one 
ray of hope, nor discover one Scrip- 
tural evidence of her interest in Christ. 
The injury she had done to others, by 
the dissemination of error, the prejudice 
that had been excited by her conduct 
against religion, both in the members of 


(a) PRETENSIONS OF THE CHI- 
NESE. — It is well knowr^that the Chi- 
nese ])rete^d to an excessive antiquity. 
Their chronology exceeds all bounds of 
probability : and, could their pretensions 
be verified, the Mosaic account of the 
creation must necessarily be discredited. 

L But we have a singular fact to state, 
which will prove that their boasted anti- 
quity really falls within the limits of the 
Mosaic chroiwlogy. For the evidence 
we are about to produce, we are indebted 
to the discoveries of modern astronomy. 
The Chinese have ever made a point of 
inserting in their calendar remarkable 
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• her family and others, bore with terrific 
weight upon her conscience; but the 
Lord spared her life, and mercifully de- 
livered her from the appalling delusion. 

In this state, she wrote a most affecting 
penitential letter to the minister already 
referred to, saying she could never for- 
give herself for the reproach she had 
brought on Christ and his cause, can- 
didly acknowledging that the sentiments 
! she had imbibed had destroyed all sense 
I of moral obligation in her mind, and had 
dejnrived her of all holy and spiritual 
enjoyment in religion. [ 

(6) HILL AND THE ANTING- f 
Ml AN.— Rowland Hill would have tried .i 
the critical sagacity of the most erudite. I 
His eccentricities are of great notoriety. [ 
With many strong points of character, * 
he combined notions prodigiously odd. 
One of those restless infesters of places 
of worship, commonly called Antino- • 
mians, one day called on Rowland Hill 
to bring him to account for his too severe 
and legal gospel. “ Do you, sir,” asked 
Roland, “ hold the Ten Commandments 
to be a rule of life to Christians?” 
“Certainly not,” replied the visitor. 
The minister rang the bell, and on the 
servant making his appearance, he 
quietly added, “John, show that man . 
the door, and keep your eye on him 
until he is beyond the reach of every 
article of wearing-apparel, or other pro- 
perty in the hall ! ” 


eclipses, or conjunctions of the planets, 
together with the name of that emperor 
in^ whose reign they were observed. ^ Tp 
these events they have also affixed their 
own dates. There is<.a very singular 
conjunction of the sun, moon, and.seve- 
ral planets, recorded in their annals, as , 
having taken place almost 'at the very 
commencement of their remote histor^- 
The far-famed Cassini, to ascertain the' 
fact, calculated back, and decidedly 
proved, that such an extraordinary con- 
junction actually did take place in China, 
February 26th, 1812 years before CJirist 
This falls four hundred years after the 
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flood, and a little after the birth of Abra- j because this event, which they them- 
ham. Here are tvi o important facts ] selves represent as happening near the , 
ascertained. The one is, that the Chi- beginning of their immense calculations, | 
nese are a very ancient nation ; and the falls far within the history and chrouo- | 
other, that their pretensions to antiquity logy of the Scriptures. / 

beyond that of Moses are unfounded ; 1 


25. APOLOGIES. 

I (a) SWIFT AND THE LADY'S Delany, and told him he was come to 
DINNER.— A lady invited Dean S\\ift dine with him. ITe thanked his exce^ 
to a most sumptuous dinner. She said, lency for the honour conferred on him. 

“ Dear Dean, this flsh is not as good as The dinner was soon in readiness. 

I could wish, though I sent for it half was a simple mea , such as was suitable 
across the kingdom, and it cost me so for Dr. D. and his mother, ^'he o’ 1 
much,” naming an incredible price, hidy did the honours of the table. 'I’lie 
“ And this thing is not such as I ought host made no apology for the eiitertaiii- 
! to have for such a guest, though it came mcnt, but said to Lord C., 
j from such a place, and cost such a sum.” “ To .stomachs '‘’oy’d with costly faie ‘ 
! Thus she went on, decrying and under- Simplicity alone is. rare ” ' 

■ rating every article of her expensive Lord 0. was highly pleased; for though 
and ostentatious dinner, and teazing her i courtier, he h. ed ceremony when he 
distinguished guest with apologies, only sought pleasure. At the close of the , 
I to find a chance to display her vanity in meal, his excellency told Dr. 1). that , 
; bringing her trouble and expense into he had always thought him a wt‘Il-bred i 
I view, until she exhausted his patience, man, but had never had so good a proof ; 
• He is reported to have risen in a passion, before. “ (>thers,” said he, “on whom i 
‘ and to have said, “ True, madam, it is 1 have tried j. ne e.vperiment, have | 
I * a miserable dinner; and I will not eat met me with as meh confusion, as if j 
; it, but go home and diue upon sixj)enuy- ! I had come to arrest them for high 
i worth of herrings.” j treason; nay, deprived me of their c(>u- 

(5) A SENSIBLE HOST. — Lord j versation, by undue attention to the diii- 
Carteret, while Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- t ner, and then spoiled my meal by ful- 
land, went one day unattended to Dr. i some apologies or needless profusion.” 


26. APOSTACY. 

; (a) APOSTACY AND INTEM- 

PERANCE.— Mr. — was blessed 
with a worthy parentage. All that 
heart could desire was lavished upon 
him, and especial re^rd was bad to the 
cultivation of his intellectual powers, 

! which by nature were of a superior 
j order. He received a college educa- 
I tioo, and in early life was supposed to 
I be the subject of a gracious visitation 
I of the Spirit' of God. His early Chris> 
i tian experience and deportment gave 
the cheering promise, that ere long he 
would-be a “buroing and a shining 


i\''bt but, an awful disappointment 
lollowed. Instead of devoting himself 
and all his powers to the work of the 
mi* istry, he chose the profession of the 
law. However unpropitious that profes- 
sion may be to the growth and energy 
of true piety, the experience of his wor- 
thy father, as well as the lives of seve- 
ral eminent Christian lawyers, were a 
sufficient guarantee that he too might 
have served God in the profession of 
hi.s choice, if hiS heart had been right; 
but, alas ! the fire of devotion had gone 
• out. Not only was the holy calling of 
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iiie Christian abandoned, not merely tl^e to conduct himself' with propriety; but 
j power of godlinfi^js lost, but even the pld habits prevailed, and he became 
! ibnu t)f religion was in a great measure their victim with more devotedness than 
I reliruiuished, and he became a votary of ever. Now and then he would express 
l)leasure, and attached to the bottle. bis deep regret for the wicked course 
I The subject of this melancholy pic- he was pursuing, and appear to desire 
I ture had many engaging qualities ; and, earnestly that he might be delivered 
j in intervals of correct moral deportment, from the horrid temptation ; but all his 
. was capable of affording much pleasure seeming goodness was as the morning 
I to the social circle. At times, too, when cloud, and as the early dew. 

I conscience raised' her voice and lashed Not many weeks previous to the close 
; hio with the stings of remorse, he of this unhappy man’s career, he entered 

into conversation with an old f^iend,^re- ! 
specting his wicked course of life, and 
remarked that he desired, above all 
things, one circumstance to mark his 
dying hour : “ It is,” said he, “ that I 
may not possess my reason.” “ What 
rejoined the friend, “ to die in a state of 

derangement, Mr. ? Js it possible 

that can be your desire? “ It is,” re- 
plied the victim of despair; “I know 
what has been my past life ; that I 
have professed religion and aposta- 
tized ; that I have become an aban- 
doned wretch, lost to all shame and 
propriety ; and I am sure that if I were 
to have my reason in my last ‘moments, 
the retrospect of life would fill me with 
such insupportable remorse that I should 
be a terror to my friends and to 1113 self, 
('lirisf, but by' the characte of his un- I t'now that I am not, and never shall* 

■ godly son. be, prepared for heaven, and therefore 1 

These trying dispensations of Provi- shall be damned ; and I wish that these 
(lence had no effect to rouse the unhappy things may not be in my thoughts in 
man from the awful lethargy into which my last moments, but that I may be in- 
he wiLS sunk ; and yet his friends were sensible.” ^ 

unwilling to give him up for lost. His At a time uot very distant from the 
old companions, some of whom were periiMi when he* uttered the strange re- 
eminent as preachers of righteousness, marks just quoted, he told his wife, in 
expostulated with him; and very many : a very grave manner, that he should 
solemn letters were addressed to him. j not long be with her. To others of his 
One, who never exchanged a word with family he made the same or similar 

, him, drew a faithful likeness of his elm- statements ; in all of which he named 

' racter; the deluded victim saw it in the day on which he would cease to 

! print, and thdtigh not a little enraged at exist; For a few days alter this he 

the exposure, confessed that the picture appeared to do pretty well, but soon 
was true, lu spite of all this, howevej,' relapsed, and engaging in mirtli aJid 
I he still continued addicted to spirituous festivity, his thoughts of death were all 
j liquors, and seemed to place his chief forgotten. Whenever he did 'speak of 
delight in tliem. death, however, he expressed horror 

He became, at length, united to an of dying, associating with it, as he al« 
amiable woman, in whose society he ways did, the prospect of bitter rcmoiSe 
mitirht have shared many happy hours, for bis past wickedness. He was at 
and days, and years, if strong drink had .j length attacked by violent illness, which 
not been dearer to him than all other ! brought on convulsions of the whole 
objects. For a short time he appeared j frame, long-continued, and often re- 


oukl chiflo his wanderings, and cover 
) hiuisclf ^^ith reproaches: but his was 
i not the sorrow thai worketh repentance 
I unto life ; it was the keen remorse, the 
I gnawing anguish of a victim of despair. 

1 31 r. entered the i.iarried state, and 

I although the partnei of nis bosom did 
I jiot long continue 'dth him, she left 
[ ])(*liind her a child, wiiose tender age, it 
1 ini'dit have beer supposed, would have 
ni iiiccd the unhappy man to pause in 
111 riauons course. Ho^ jver, the en- 
leariiig relation of f.vher 1. .d no charm 
'.o break the fatal spell which tin? go(f\)f 
I his world had cast upon his »oui. In a 
little while his own father was stretched 
upon' his (l3iiag couch; and his last 
moments were rendered bitter not by 
Ills own prospects, for he t «c’. nope in 
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peated for £everal days, during the 
■whole of which he m as deranged, and 
died as senseless as the brutes. 

(b) COMPANIONS OF J. A. 
JAMES. — The Rev. J. A. James relates 
in his “Anxious Inquirer afitu Sal- 
vation DIRECTED AND ENCOURAGED,” 

that he began his own religious course 
with three companions, one of -whom 
was materially serviceable, in some par- 
ticulars, to him ; but he soon proved that 
his religion w^as nothing more than tran- 
sient devotion. A second returned to 
his sin, “ like a dog to his vomit, and a 
sow that is washed to her wallowing in 
the mire.” The third, w'ho w'as for 
some time his intimate friend, imbibed, 
the principles of infidelity; and so great 
was his zeal for his new creed, that he 
sat up at nights to copy Paine’s “Age of 
Reason.” After a while he was seized 
■w ith a dangerous disease : bis conscience 
awoke; the eonvictions of his mind 
were agonizing ; his remorse was hor- 
rible. He ordered ail his infidel extracts, 
the copying out of which had cost him 
so many nights, to he burned before 
his face ; and if not in words, yet in 
spirit, 

'' Hum, burn," he cried, in sacred rage, 

“ Hell is the due of every page." 

His infidel companions and his infidel 
principles forsook him at once, and in 
the hearing of a pious friend, who visited 
him, and to whom he confessed with 
tears and lamentati(ms his backsliding, 
he uttered his confessions of sin, and 
his vows of repentance. He recovered ; 
but, painfol to relate, it was only to re- 
lapse, again, if not into infidelity, yet, 
at any rate, into an utter disregard to 
religion. 

(c) APOSTACY AND SUICIDE.— 
John Child, of Bedford (England), in 
early life, professed religion, and was for 
some years zealous in its extension, both 
by preaching and writing. But yielding 
(o temptation, and indulging a spirit of 
pride, he became the avowed enemy of 
the gospel, and wrote a book against the 
truths be had professed to love. After 
this, he was. brought into a very awful 
state of mind, a^olutely despairing of 
the mercy of God being extended to him. 
He was visited by several ministers and 
othersjfbut without any good eSmet, and 
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at last committed suicide, by hanging 
’ himself in his own house, in the vear 
1684 . 

00 SPIRA’SDEATII-BED.-Fran- 
cis Spira, an Italian la-wyer, embraced 
Christianity, discovered great zeal in its 
diffusion, and w as dislinguished for his 
extensive knowledge of the gospel. 
When he found that be was liUeiy to 
suffer for the sake of Christ, he publicly 
recanted ; and soon after being seized 
with illness, and having the prospect of 
death before him, he was visited by 
Several eminent Christians, v.ho con- 
versed and prayed with him, but with- 
out avail. He died in a state of the 
most awful despair, declaring the im- 
possibility (»f his finding mercy at the 
hands of God. | 

(e) THE APOSTATE BURNED. | 
— Richard Denton, a blacksmith, re- j 
siding in Cambridgeshire, was a pro- j 
fessor of religi<?n, and the means </f 
converting the martyr, William Wool- 
sey. When told by that holy man that 
he w'ondered he had not followed him 
to prison, Denton replied, that he could 
not burn in the cause of Christ. Not 
long after, his house being on fire, he 
ran in to save some of his goods, and 
was burned to death. 

(/) CRANMEirS UNWORTHY 
HAND. — 111 the bloody reign of Queen 
Mary of England, Archbishop Craiiincr 
became obnoxious to her persecuting 
spirit. She was determined to bring 
him to the stake ; but previously em- 
ployed emissaries to persuade him, by 
means of flattery and false promises, to 
renounce his faith. The good man was 
overcome, and subscribed to the errors 
if the Church of Rome. His conscience 
smote him ; he returned to his former 
persuasion ; tnd, when brought to the 
stake, he stretched lorth the hand that 
had made the unhappy signature, and 
held it in the flames till it was entirely 
consumed, frequently, exclaiming, “That 
unworthy hand;” after which he pa- 
tiently suffered martyrdom, and ascended 
to receive its reward. • 

((j) APOSTACY DESTROYS THE I 
CONFIDENCE OF WORl.DLY 
MEN.— It is well known that Frede- I 
rick the Great took pride in having his | 
soldiers well disciplined; and was there- | 
fore particularly attentive to the con- 
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duct of the subalterns. It is perhaps 
I not so M^ell known, that he sometimes 
manifested a reaWrespect for religious 
people ; for few men could more clearly 
discern the excellence of the conduct 
produced by holy principles. While 
therefore he sneered at Christianity, he 
soinetiiiies promoted to offices of trust 
those who consistently maintained it. 

A sergeant, of the name of Thomas, 
who was very successful in training 
his men, and whose whole deportment 
pleased the king, was often noticed by 
him. He inquired respecting the place 
of the sergeant’s birth, his parents, his 
religious creed, and the place of wor- 
ship which he frequented. On being 
informed that he w^as united with the 
^Moravians, and attended their chapel, 
in William-street, he exclaimed, “Oh! 

: oh ! you are a fanatic, are you? Well, 

I well ; only take care to do your duty, 
i and improve your men.” 

I 'fhe king’s common salutation after 
I this was, “ Well, how do you do? how 
.re you going on in William -street ?^” 
Hus majesty at length, in conversation 
uith Thomas’s colonel, mentioned his 
, intentijou promoting the sergeant to 
I an office in thfe commissariat depart- 
ment, upon the deatli of an aged man 
who then filled it. 

The colonel, in order to encourage 
'riiomas, told him of the king’s design. 
Unhappily this had an injurious effect 
upon the mind of the sergeant ; for, 

I alas! such is the depravity of the liu- 
I man heart, that few can endure the 
I temptation of prosperity w’lthout sus- 
taining spiritual loss. Thomas began 
lo forsake the assemblies of his Christian 
i brethren; and when reproved by his 
1 minister, he said, ” his heart w’as with 
j liiin, hut he was afraid of offending the 
king.” The minister tolc? him to take 
! good heed that his heart did not deceive 
liim. Soon after the sergeant’s religious 
I declension, he was again accosted by 
, the king with, “ W'cll, how do you do? 

how are your friends in William- 
j street?” “ 1 do not know, please your 
; mhjesty,” was the reply. “ Not know ! 

not know ! ” answered the king ; “ have 
' yon been ill?” ‘ 4 - No, please your ma- 
jesty,” rejoined the sergeant; “but I 
do not see it -necessary to attend there 
j so often as 1 used to do.” “ Then you 


are not so great a fanatic as I thought 
you,” was the royal answer. 

In a short time the aged officer died, 
and the colonel waited upon bis majesty 
to inform him of the vacancy, and to re- 
mind him of his intention to raise 8 er. 
^eant Thomas to the situation. “No, 
no ! ” said the king, “ he shall not have 
it ; he does not go so often to William- 
street as he used to do.” Surprised 
with this peremptory refusal, the colonel ’ 
withdrew, and on his return found his 
sergeant waiting for the confirmation 
of his appointment. “ I do not know 
what is the matter with the king to- 
day,” said the colonel, ‘*but he will 
not give you the situation. He says 
^ou do not go 60 often to William* stre<iiC 
as you used to do. 1 do not know wiijit 
he means; but I suppose you 
Struck in a moment with tUe awfuf im- 
propriety of his conduct, he bowed to 
the colonel, and departed to humble 
himself before God. He ever afterwards 
adored the Divine mercy, which did not 
leave him fully to realize the Scriptural 
threatening, “ The prosperity of fools 
shall destroy them.” 

(A) A BACKSLIDER’S WftETCII- 
EDNESS. — Dr. Doddridge was once 
preaching on the calling and the glorious 
hopes of the Christian. One of his 
hearers, after the sermon, addressed 
him in the following terms ; “ You have 
made an excellent and encouraging dis- 
course ; but these privileges do not be- 
long to me, nor shaU I ever have the 
least interest intthem.” “ What reason 
have you for sq saying?” asked the 
doctor; “Jesus is able to save to the 
uttermost.” “I ^ill tell you my cir- 
cumstances,” the man replied, “and 
then you will not be surprised. I ontfe 
made a profession of religion, which 1 ■ 
supported with great regularity and 
decorum for several years. I was very 
strict in the performance of the duties 
required by the Christian ^stem ; none 
could charge me with immorality of 
conduct, or the neglect of positive com- 
mands ; but in the course of time my • 
zeal departed from me, and I ^bedame 
cateless and remiss in my walk anj 
conversation. I felt no satisfaction aris- | 
ing from . the performance of spiritual . 
'duties, and gradually declined my cus- . 
tomary observance of them. Instead < 
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of praying twice or thrice a day, I only 
prayed once ; the same with respect to 
family religion ; and at last these sacred 
engagements were entirely omitted, 
which soon discovered itself by my out- 
ward conduct. Ungodly company, and 
the gratification of sense became my 
only enjoyments, in which I could in- 
dnlge free from those strong convictions 
of guilt and dreadful apprehension of 
future misery, which retirement and 
calm reflection impose upon the mind. 
Soon after this change took place, I 
was left guardian to a young lady, whose 
fortune was committed to my care ; but 
X expended her money, and ruined her 
reputation. Still I was sensible how 
far preferable a virtuous life was to af 
wicked one, and I was careful to in- 
struct my children in the principles of 
religion. When I returned, one evening, 
from my sinful pursuits, I asked them, 
as usual, if thgy could repeat their les- 
son. ‘ Yes/ said the youngest, ‘ and I 
have a lesson for you, too, papa ; ’ she 
then read £zek. xxiv. 13 : — ‘Because 
I have purged thee, and thou wast not 
purged, thou shalt not be purged from 
thy filthiness any more, till I have 
caused my fury to rest upon thee.' This 
I considered w-as to seal my doom, and 
I now have nothing but a fearful look- 
ing for of judgment.” 

(0 SECURITY AGAINST APOS- 
TACY. — “ I vreU remember,” says an 
eminent minister in North Wales, “that 
when the Spirit cf God first convinced 
me of my sin, guilt, and danger, and of 


the many difficulties and enemies I must 
encounter, if ever I intended setting out 
for heaven, I was often to tlie last degree 
frightened ; the prospect of those many 
strong temptations and vain allurements 
to which my youthful years would una- 
voidably expose me, greatly discouraged 
me. 1 often used to tell an aged soldier 
of Christ, the first and only Christian 
friend I had any acquaintance with for 
several years, that I wished / had borne 
the burden and heat of the day like him. 
His usual reply was, that so long as 
I, /eare<X, and was humbly dependent upon 
God, I should never fall, but certainly' 
prevail, I have found it so, O, blessed 
be the Lord, that I can now raise up 
my Ebenezer, and say, ‘ Hitherto hath 
the Lord upheld me.* ** 
p ) FIVE YEARS OF MISERY.— 
It is said of a Mr. G., that he lay lan- 
guishing in distress of mind for five 
years, — during which he took no com- 
fort in meat or drink, nor any pleasure 
in life; being under a sense of back- 
sliding, he was distressed as if he had 
been in the pit of hell. If he ate his 
food, it was not from any appetite, but 
with a view to .defer his damnation, 
thinking w'ithiu himself that he must 
needs be lost so soon as the breath was 
out of his body. Yet, after all this, he 
was set at liberty, received great conso- 
lation, and afterwards lived altogether 
a heavenly life. Let not the tempted 
believer then despond, nor the returning 
backslider fear, lest he should be re- 
jected. 
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(a) A CLERGYMAN’S DREAM. 
— The “ Imperial Magazine ” contains 
an account of a remarkable dream re- 
lated by Rev.H. Bowden, of Darwen, in 
England, who committed it to writing 
from the lips of the clergyman to whom 
it happened. The dream suggests a 
most solemn and affecting admonition. I 
A minister of evangelical principles, 
whose name,' from the circumstances 
that occurred, it will be necessary to ! 
eonceal, being much fatigued at the i. 

f 


conclusion of the afternoon’s service*, 
re*’ red to his apartment in order to 
take a little rest. He had not long 
reclined upon his couch before he fell 
asleep, and began to dream. He dreamed 
that on walking into his garden, be* 
entered a bower that had been erected 
in it, where he sat down to read and 
meditate. While thus employed, lie 
thought he heard some one enter the 
garden; and leaving his bowser, he 
immediately hastened towards the spot 


I * 
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whence the soand seemed to come, in hastily disappeared^ and was seen no 
order to discover who it was that had more. 

entered. He had* not proceeded far» The minister awakening shortly after- 

before he observed a particular friend of wards, with the dream deeply graven 
his, a clergyman of considerable talents, on his memory, proceeded, overwh^elmed 
who had rendered himself very popular with serious reflections, towards his 
by his zealous and unwearied exertiohs chapel, in order to conduct his even- 
in the cause of Christ. On approach- ing service. On his way thither, he 
ing his friend, he was surprised to was accosted by a friend, who inquired 
find that his countenance was covered whether he had heard of flie severe 
with a gloom which it had not been loss the church had sustained in the 
accustomed to wear, and that it strongly death of their able minister. He re- 
indicated a violent agitation of mind, plied, “ No but being much affected 
apparently arising from conscious re- at this singular intelligence, he inquired 
morse. After the usual salutations had of him the day, and the time of the 

passed, his friend asked the relater the day, when his departure took place, 

time of the day ; to which he replied, To this his friend replied, “ This after- 
“ Twenty-five minutes after four.” On noon, at twenty-five. minutes after three 
5 hearing this, the stranger said, “ It is o’clock.” 

j only one hour since I died, and now I (ft) PARMENIDES’ AUDIENCE. 

I am damned.” “ Damned 1 for what?” — To a really wise map, the well j 

, inquired the minister. ** It is not,” weighed approbation of a single judi- { , 

I said he, “ because I have not preached cions character gives more heartfelt j 
the gospel, neither is it because I have satisfaction than ell the noisy applauses | 

I M l)een rendered useful, for I have of ten thousand ignorant though enthu- 
any souls as seals to my ministry, wlw siastic admirers. Parmenides, upon j 
can bear testimony to the truth, ns it is reading a philosophical discourse before , 
m Jesus, which they have received from a public assembly at Athens, and ob- ; 
i my lip^ ; but it is because I have been serving that, except Plato, the whole 

' S('ekiiig the applause of men more company had left him, continued, not- . 

than the honour which cometh from withstanding, to read on, and said that ’ 

j above, and verily, I have my reward ! ” Plato alone was audience sufficient for , 

Having uttered these expressions, he him. , 
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(a) ATONEMENT FUND AMEN- nature. Those Vho strive to remove 
T AL. — The late Thomas, Earl of Kin- those precioils doctrines from the word 
noul, a short -time before his death, in a of God, do an irreparable injury to the 
long and serious conversation with the grand and beautiful system of religion 
Ilev. Dr. Kemp, of Edinburgh, thus which it contains, as well as to the • 
expressed himself: — “1 4iave alwgys comforts and hopes of man.- For my 
considered the ftonement the character- own part, I am now an old man, and 
istic of the gospel; as a system of have experienced the infirmities of 
religion, strip it of that doctrine, and . advanced years. Of late,Sn the course ' 
you reduce it to a scheme of morality; of a severe and dangerous illness^'I 
excellent, indeed, an<l such as the world have been repeatedly brought- to the 
never saw; but to man, in the present gates of death. My time in this world ^ 
st*^te of his faculties, absolutely imprac- cannot now be long, but with* trdth I 
ticablc. can declare that in the midst of all my 

j “ The atonement of Christ, and the past afflictions, my heart was supported 
truths immediately connected with that and comforted by a firm reliance upon 
fundamental principle, provide a reniedy -the merits and atonement of my Saviour; 
for all the wants and weaknesses of our and now, in the prospect of enterin^^ 
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i upon an eternal world, this is the only 
' foundation of my confidence and hope.” 

(6) « THIS IS WHAT I WANT.” 
— A certain man, on the Malabar coast, 
had inquired of various devotees and 
priests, how he might make atonement 
for his sins, and he was directed to 
drive iron spikes, sufficiently blunted, 
through his sandals ; and on these 
spikes, he was directed to place his 
naked feet, and to walk about four 
hundred and eighty miles. If through 
loss of blood, or weakness of body, he 
was obliged to halt, he might wait for | 
healing and strength. He undertook 
the journey, and while he halted under 
a large shady tree, where the gospel 
was sometimes preached, one of the 
missionaries came and preached in his 
hearing these words, “ The blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin,” 
While he was preaching, the man rose 
up, threw off his torturing sandals, and 
cried out aloud, “ This is what I want;*’ 
and he became a lively witness, that the 
blood of Jesus Christ does x:leanse from 
all sin indeed. 

(c) DOCTRINE FIT FOR OLD 
WOMEN. — The first sermon preached 
by the late Rev. Robert Hall, at Cam- 
bridge, after he had become the pastor 
of the congregation there, was on the 
doctrine of the atonement, and its prac- 
tical tendencies. One of the congrega- 
tion, who had embraced very erroneous 
views of the gospel, said to him, “ Mr. 
Hall, this preaching won’t do for us; it 
will only suit a congregation of old 
women.” ** Do you mean my sermon, 
sir. or the doctrine? ” *' Your doctrine.” 

“ Why is it that the doctrine is fit only 
for old women ?” “ Because it may suit 
the musings of people tottering upon 
the brink of the grave, and who are 
eagerly seeking comfort.** “ Thank you, 
sir, for your concession. The doctrine 
will not suit people of any age, unless 
it be true ; and, if it be true, it is not 
fitted for old women alone, but is equally 
important at every age.** 

(d) GOD’S LOVE WONDERFUL. 
— A missionary, addressing a pious 
negro woman, said, “Mary, is not the 
love of God wonderful ? ** and then en- 
larginff on its manifestation in the atone- ‘ 
ment m Christ, he made the appeal, “ Is 
it not wonderful^** Mary simply, but 


we may add, sublimely, replied, “ Massa, I 
massa, me no tmk it so wonderful, I 
*cau8e it is just like Him.” I 

(e) THE SCHOLAirS COMFORT. 

— “ I have taken much pains,*’ says the 
learned Selden, “ to know everything 
that was esteemed worth knowing 
amongst men; but with all my disquisi- 
tions and reading, nothing now remains 
with me to comfort me, at the close of 
life, but this passage of St. Paul, ' It is 
a faithful saying, and worthy of all 
acceptation, that Jesus Christ came into 
the world to save sinners;’ to this I 
cleave, and herein I find rest.” 

(O COMMITTING A MILLION 
SOULS TO CHRIST.— Rev. Mr. H. 
was for many years co-pastor with the 
Rev. Matthew Wilks, of the congrega- 
tions at the Tabernacle and Totten ham- 
court Chapel, London. His venerable 
colleague, who called upon him a few 
hours before his death, in a characteris- 
tic conversation, said, Is all right for 
another world ^ ” 

“ I am very happy,” said Mr. 11. 

“ Have you made your will ? ” 

Mistaking the question — “ The will 
of the Lord be done.” said the dying 
Christian. 

“Shall I pray with you?” I 

“ Yes, if you can ; ” alluding to Mr. 
Wilks’s feelings, at that moment con- 
siderably excited. 

After prayer, “ Well, my brother, if 
you had a hundred souls, could you 
commit them all to Christ now?” allud- 
ing to an expression Mr. H. frequently 
used in the pulpit. 

With a mighty and convulsive effort, 
he replied, “A million!” 

(//) COWPER’S EXPERIENCE.— , 
Cowper, the poet, speaking of his reli- | 
giqus experience, says, “The happy ' 
period which' was to shake off my fet- i 
ters, and afford me a clear opening of 
the free mercy of God in Christ Jesus, 
was now arrived. I flung myself into 
a chair near the window, and, seeing a | 
Bible there, ventured once more to apply ; 
to it for comfort and instruction. The | 
first verse 1 saw was the 25th of the • 
third of Romans ; ‘ WTiom God hath set j 
forth to be a propitiation through faith • 
in his blood, to declare his righteousness | 
for the remission of sins that are past, I ^ 
through the forbearance of God.* Im- 
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mediately I received strength to believe, 
and the full beams of the Sun of righte- 
ousness shone upon me. I saw the suf- 
ficiency of the atonement he had made, 
my pardon sealed in his blood, and 
the fulness and completeness of his jus- 
tification. In a moment I believed, and 
received the gospel.” 

(A) DES BARREAUX’S POEM.— 
Des Barreaux, a foreigner of eminent 
station, had been a great profligate, and 
afterwards became a great penitent. He 
composed a piece of poetry after his 
conversion, the leading sentiment of 
which was to the following effect: — 
“ Great God, thy judgments are full of 
righteousness ; thou takest pleasure in 
tlie exercise of mercy : but I have sinned 
to such a height that justice demands 
my destruction, and mercy itself seems 
to solicit my perdition. Disdain my 
tears, strike the blow, and execute thy 
judgments. I am willing, even in perish- 
ing, to submit, and adore the e<fuity 
of thy procedure. But on what place 
will the stroke fall that is not covered 
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the Rev. Mr. Innes had with an infidel 
I on his sick-bed, he told him that when 
he was taken ill he thought he would 
rely on the general mercy of God; that 
as he had never done anything very 
bad, he hoped all would be well. “ But 
as my weakness increased,” he added, 
began to think, is not God a just 
being, as. well as merciful? Now what 
reason have I to think he will treat 
me with mercy, and not with justice.!^ 
and if I am treated with justice,” lie 
said, with much emotion, “where, , 
AM I?” 

“ I showed him,” says Mr. Innes, j 
“that this was the very difficulty the* , 
gospel was sent to remote, as it showed 
how mercy could be excpsised in perfect 
consistency with the strictest demands I 
of j ustice, while it was bestowed through , 
the atonement made by Jesus Christ. 
After explaining this doctrine, and press- 
ing it on his attention and acceptance, j 
one of the last things he said to mu 
before leaving him, was, “.Well, 1 be- 
lieve it must come to this. I confess I 


i with the , blood of Christ ? ” I see here a solid footing to rest on, i 

I (0 REV. Mr. innes and the 1 which, on my former principles, I could .1 
I INFIDEL.— Ill a conversation which ' never find,” 
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(a) A MOTHER MURDERING rob him. H^took out his purse, and 
HER SON. — Two young men of Vir- offered it to her keeping. She, struck 
ginia, who served in the American with the mammon, consented immedi- 
! army during the war, having regularly ately to his staying; accordingly he did, 

I got their discharge, went home to their had supper, and still never discovered ' 
j friends. One had only a mother living himself to his mother or any of thl* 

I when he left home. When they had got family. He was directed to- a bed once 
i near home, they fell into a conversation more in the chamber of her who con- 
' on the length of time they had been ceived him. How safe he must have 
: a\vay, ' and concluded to fry whether thought himself then, c(hnpared to the 
j their parents would know them ; with' field of battle ! But she summoned a 
' this impression, each took the nearest negro man, told him the scheme, she 
j path home. The one who had only had planned, hired him to aid her to the 
\ mother, came in ; and, finding his stranger’s apartment, where they'raur- 
mother did not know him, he asked for dered him in his bed. Next day his 
lodging; to which she replied, she could fellow-soldier came to see his friend; 
not lodge him ; that there was a tavern but, on asking for the'' stranger, could 
not far from the place, where he might hear nothing of him. He thought it 
get lodging,' etc. He importuned, but was a trick to plague him, that the o!d 
she refused, till at last he told her he woman denied it, till hearing her affirm 
had a little money, and he was afraid to that no stronger had come thither the 
' lodge in a tavern, lest some person should last evening, nor any man, he asked lu r , 
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if she had not a son who went to the j 
war. She said she had. ** Well,” said i 
he, “ I left him within a few miles of j 
this house last evening, and he came 
hither; and he told me he would not 
make himself known to you, to see if 
you had forgotten his looks. He must 
be here.” The cruel mother fainted at 
the sentence, confessed her wickedness, 
and showed her murdered son, crammed 
in a closet of the house ! ! Oh, the love 
of money, what has it not done I what 
will it yet do ! 

(i) THE RICH MAN’S VICTORY. 
— “ 1 could mention the name of a late 
very opulent and very valuable person,” 
says a writer in the “ Gospel Magazine,” 
“ who, though naturally avaricious in 
the extreme, was liberal and beneficent 
to a proverb. He was aware of his con- 
stitutional sin, and God gave him victory 
over it, by enabling him to run away 
from it. Lest the dormant love of 
money should awake and stir in his 
heart, he would not, for many years 
before his death, trust himself with the 
sight of his revenues. He kept, indeed, 
his accounts as clearly and exactly as 
any man in the world; but he dared 
not receive, because he dared not look 
at that gold, which he feared would j 
prove a snare to his affections. His 
stewards received all, and retained all 
in their own hands till they received 
orders how to dispose of it.” 

(c) A LARGE OFFER FOR A 
FORTNIGHT. — A person who pos- 
sessed a speculative acquaintance wit): 
Divine truth, had, by unremitting in- 
dustry, and carefully watching every 
opportunity of increasing his wealth, 
accumulated the sum of 25,000/. But. 
alas I he became engrossed and en- 
tangled with the world, and to its 
acquisitions he appears to have sa- 
crificed infinitely higher interests. A 
dangerous 'sickness, that brought death 
near his view, awakened his fears. 
Conscience reminded him of his neglect 
of eternal concerns, and filled him with 
awful forebodings of future misery. A 
little before he expired, he was heard 
saying, “~My possessions amount to 
25,000/.: one-half of this my property 
I would give^ so that I might live ope 
fortfiight longer, to repent' and seek 
salvation.” ^ 
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(</) THE MEIICIIANT AND THE 
PEASANT.— A peasant once entered 
the hall of justice at Florence, at the 
time that Alexander, Duke of Tuscany, 
was presiding. He stated that he had 
the good fortune to find a purse of sixty 
ducats ; and learning that it belonged 
to Friuli, the merchant, who offered a 
reward of ten ducats to the finder, he 
restored it to him, but that he had 
refused the promised reward. The 
duke instantly ordered Friuli to be 
summoned into his presence, and ques- 
tioned why he refused the reward. The 
merchant replied, “ that he conceived 
the peasant had paid himself ; for 
although, when he gave notice of his 
loss, he said this purse only contained 
sixty ducats, it in fact had seventy in 
it.” The duke inquired if this mistake 
was discovered before the purse was 
j found. Friuli answered in the negative. 

Then,” said the duke, “ as I have a 
very high opinion of the honesty of 
this peasant, I am induced to believe 
that there is indeed a mistake in this 
transaction; for as the purse you lost 
had in it seventy ducats, and this which 
he found contains sixty only, it is 
impossible that it can be the same.” 
He then gave the purse to the peasant, 
and promised to protect him against all 
future claimants. 

(c) SEVERAL AVARICIOUS 
CHARACTERS. — The greatest en- 
dowments of the mind, the greatest 
abilities in a profession, and even the 
quiet possession of an immense treasure, 
will never prevail against avarice. “ My 
Lord Chancellor Hardwic*k,” says Dr. 
King, “when worth 800,000/., set the 
same value on half-a-crown then as 
wrhen he was worth only 100/. That 
great captaip, the Duke of Marlborough, 
:when he was in the last stage of life 
and very infirm, would walk from the 
public rooms in Bath to his lodgings, 
in a cold, dark night, to save sixpence . 
in chair-hire. He died worth more than 
a million and a h.alf sterling, which 
was inherited by a grandsoh of Lord 
Trevor, who had been one of his 
enemies. Sir James Lowther, after 
changing a piece of silver, and paying 
twopence for a dish of coffee in George’s 
coffee-house, was helped into his chariot ^ 
(for he was then very lanie and infirm), 
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and went hom€r; but some little time 
, afterwards he returned to the same 
' coffee-house on purpose to acquaint the 
' woman who kept it that she had given 
I him a bad halfpenny, and to demand 
j another in exchange for it. Sir James 
had about 40,000/. per annum, and was 
! at a loss whom to appoint his heir. I 
knew one Sir T^iomas Colby, who lived 
at Kensington, and was, I think, a 
Commissioner in the Victualling-office; 
he killed himself by rising in the night 
when he was under the effect of a 
sudorific, and going down-stairs to look 
I for the key of his cellar, which he had 
j inadvertently left on a table in his 
' parlour ; he was apprehensive his ser- 
I vants might seize the* key, and deprive 
1 him of a bottle of wine. This man died 
I intestate, and left more than 200,000/. 
j in the funds, which were shared among 
I live or six day-labourers, who were his 
, iXiprest relatives.’* 

(/) A POOR GUARD. — A courtier 
j busily o(icupied in ministerial employ- 
j nicnts, and a member of the Chamber 
of lj)epui ies, received from one of “ our 
I excellencies some secret instruction 
I with regard to certain parliamentary 
I consciences, which it was thought might 
; be easily purchased. 

The minister happened to mention 

the name of Mr. X . “ Oh, as to 

that one,” hastily inteirupted the politi- 
cal Mercury, “ 1 cannot answer for him. 

I 1 have already sounded him, and he 
! seems to be inaccessible.” 

“ But did you try it w’ith a good 
j bank-note in hand ? ” 

I “ fie is. said to be wholly incorrup- 
I tible.” 

, “ Agreed— but a good sum ” 

“ lie is conscientious — is virtuous*.” 

“ But he loves money v^ry much. I 
am assured ^at lie is avaricious.” 

“ That is true.” 

“ Very well — very 'well, my dear eif. 
Keep on — follow him up. When virtue 
ts guarded by vice, it is- easy to corrupt 
^Ihe sentinciy 

(ij) THE JE\yiSH MOTHER.- 
I One of the njghts when Mrs. Siddons 
first performed at Drury-lane, a Jew 
i oy, in his- eagerness to get the first row 
m tlie shilling gallery, fuH over into the 
.l>iL, and was dangerously hurt. The 
managers of the theatre ordered the lad 


to be conveyed to a lodging, where he 
was attended by their own phvsician; 
but, notwithstanding all their attention, 
he died, and was decently buried, at the 
expense of the theatre. Tiie mother 
came to the playhouse to thank the 
managers, and they gave her his clothes 
and five guineas, for which she returned 
a curtesy, but, with some hesitation, 
added that they had forgotten to return 
her the shilling which Abraham had 
paid for coming in ! 

(/i) THE MISER IN THE WELL. 
— An old bachelor, possessed of a for- 
tune of 50,000 dollars, meeting a friend • 
one day, began to harangue him very 
learnedly upon (he detestable sin of . 
avarice, and gave the following instance 
of it “ About three ytars ago,” said 
he, “ by a very odd accident, I fell into 
a well, and was absolutely within a very 
few minutes of perishing before I could 
prevail upon an unconscious dog of a 
labourer, who happened to be within 
hearing of my cries, to help me out for 
a shilling. The fellow was so rapacious 
as to insist, for above a quarter of an 
hour, upon having twenty-five cents, 
and I verily believe he would not have 
abated me a single farthing if he had ■ 
not seen me at the last gasp; and I 
determined rather to die than submit to 
his extortion I” 

(i*) A LITTLE MORE.— “When 
I was k lad,” says one, “ an old gentle- 
man took soijie trouble to teach me some 
little knowledge of the world. With 
this view, 1 remember, he once asked 
me when a man was rich enough? 1 re- i 
plied, ‘ When he has a thousand pounds.’ 
He said, ‘ No.’ — * Two thousand ? * ‘.No’. . 
— ‘Ten thousand?’ ‘No.’ — ‘Twenty .. 
thousand?* ‘ No.’ — ‘A himdred thpu- 
sand ? ’ which I thought would settle the. 
business ; but he still continuing to say, 

‘ No;’ 1 gave it up, and confessed I coujd 
not tell, but begged he would inform. me. ' 
He gravely said, ‘ When he has a little 
more than he has, and that is never 
Jf he acquires one thousand,, he wishes 
to have two thousand ; then five, then 
twenty, then fifty ; from that his riflies 
would amount to a hundred thousand, 
and so on till he had grasped the whole 
world; after which he would look about 
him, like Alexander, for other worlds 
to possessr.* ” 
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j O') THE LONG CREDIT. — A 
, 'wealthy but niggardly gentleman was 
waited on by the advocates of a chari- 
I table institution, for 'which they solicited 
! his aid, reminding him of tlie Divine 
j declaration, Prov. xix. 17, “He that 
j hath pity on the poor, lendeth unto the 
I Lord; and that which he hath given 
I will he pay him again.” To this he 
I profanely replied, “The security, no 
I doubt, is good, and the interest liberal ; 

but I cannot give such long credit.” 
I Poop rich man! the day of pa,yment 
I was much nearer than he anticipated. 

; Not a fortnight had elapsed from his 
I refusing to honour this claim of God 
; upon his substance, before he received 
! a summons with which he could not 
refuse to comply. It was, “ This night 
, thy soul shall be required of thee ; then 
I whose shall those things be which thou 
' ' hast provided ? ” 

(A) THE BROKEN VOW.— Some 
i years ago a poor lad came to London, 
j in search of a situation as errand-boy ; 

he made many unsuccessful applica- 
' tions, and was on the eve of returning 
to his parents, when a gentleman, being 
prepossessed by his appearance, took 
him into his employment, and, after a 
few months, bound him apprentice. He 
so conducted himself during his appren- 
ticeship, as to gain the esteem of every 
I one who knew him ; and after he had 
j served his time, his master advanced a 
I capital for him to commence business. 

1 He retired to his closet with ,a heart 
1 glowing with gratitude to his Maker for 
I his goodness, and there solemnly vowed 
that he would devote a tenth part of his 
annual income to the service of God. 
The first year his donation amounted 
i to 10/., which he gave cheerfully, and 
; continued to do so till it amounted to 
' 500/. He then thought that was a great 


deal of money to give, and that he need 
not be so particular as to the exact 
amount: that year he lost a ship and 
cargo to the value of 15,000/. by a 
storm ! This caused him to repent, and 
he again commenced his contributions, 
with a resolution never to retract: he 
was more successful every year, and at 
length retired. He then devoted a tenth 
part of his annual income for several 
years, till he became acquainted with 
a party of worldly men, who by degrees 
drew him aside from God: he discon- 
tinued his donations, made large specu- 
lations, lost everything, and became al- 
most as poor as when he first arrived 
in London as an errand-boy. “ There 
is,” saith Solomon, “ that scattereth, and 
yet increaseth ; and there is that w ith- 
holdeth more than is meet, but it teiideth 
to poverty.” 

(/) “G1\E\ ME MY PORTION 

HERE.” — A merchant of , 

engaged in a lucrative trade, was con- 
vinced by the Spirit of God that he was 
a heir of hell, but might, by repentance 
and faith in Jesus Christ, become a heir 
of heaven. The “ god of this world ” 
tempted him with much earthly gain; 
and God, in the person of the Holy 
Ghost, offered him durable riches and 
righteousness. He was fully convinced, 
as he said, that the riches of earth and 
the riches of heaven were set before 
him, and that he could not obtain both, 
but might have his choice. He glanced 
at heaven’s durable riches, arid then 
settled his covetous gaze upon earth’s 
glittering gold. He paused, feeling his 
choice was for eternity ! but strangely, 
madly said, “Give me my portion here.” 
His prayer was answered— his riches 
were multiplied ; “ but,” said he, “ I 
know that to gain the world, I liave 
lost my soul.'’ 
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30. THEt AIIE INCOMPATIBLE WITH 
PRAYER. 

THE HALL AND THE MINI- 
STER. — A pastor was in the frequent 
habit, during the fours he made in his 




extensive parish, of stopping for the 
night in a vill;ige inn, and continuing his 
journey the next day. On one occasion 
he found the principal apartment con- 
verted into a ball-room. The host apo- 
logized for his not being able to accom- 
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modate him as^omfortably as usual ; DANCE,— Though somewhat eccentric 
but the pastor, without being discon- in his manners, Mr. Byne was never- 
certed, asked him to have his supper theless a fearless and faithful servant of 
I served to him in a corner of the room, the Lord. Not long after he joined the 
1 When it was ready, he begged the as- church, he was invited by some of his 
' sembly to grant him a few moments* former companions in sin to attend a 
I silence, that he migh^ according to his dancing-party, which he agreed to do 
i practice, make an audible prayer before on condition^ expressly understood, that 
i partaking of the, meal. He accordingly he should give direction to all the exerr 
commenced praying, but before he had cises of the evening. When the corn- 
finished, the dancers had disappeared. pany had collected (among whom were 
(ft) THE DEVIL CHEATED. — Mr. Byne and his wife), a young, lady 
“ Father Hull,” now deceased, was a stepped forward and invited the preacher 
preacher of the old school, South Caro- to dance. He accepted her invitation 
lina Conference. Passing along the high- so far as to walk out on the floor with 
way one evening, in a strange, wicked her, when the violin struck up a lively j 
country, he called at a good-looking air. Mr. Byne claimed his right to 
house for lodgings. Weary and faint, give directions, sung a spiritual song, in 
he sat down by the fireside. After a which he was joined by ^veral of the 
while, as night began to close in, com- party — kneeled down and offered up a 
panics of well-dressed gentlemen and fervent and affecting prayer. By the 
ladies flocked into his room. One drew time he concluded his second spiritual 
out his violin, and commenced playing, song, tears wen overflowing from many 
Away scampered the youngsters, hop- eyes — the dance was converted into a 
j ping and'leaping : it was “ a ball!” Here prayer-meeting, and this was the last 
I sat the sb’anger looking silently on. At frolic ever attempted to be held in that 
length a partner was wanted, and one house. 

ventured* up', and asked Mr. Hull if {d) THE METHODIST AND THE ' 
he would take the floor. “Certainly, DINNER-PARTY. — In the district 
madam !” said he, rising and walking which I once travelled (says a writer in . 
out on the floor as bespoke; “but I the “Christian Advocate”), on Easter 
have long made it a rule never to com- Monday, 1825 , a gentleman invited a 
mence any business till I have asked the number of his neighbours to dine with 
direction of the Lord, and his blessing him ; and among the rest a good Me- 
j upon it. Will you all join in prayer thodist lady w’as invited. She accepted 
; with me?” As he spoke these words, the invitatioy, and attended, without the i 
j he fell on his knees and began to pray, most distant thought that anything con- | 

! Some kneeled, others stood, all petrified trary to her pi’ofession would be intro- 
! with astonishment. In the meantime, duced. In this, however, she was dis- 
being a holy, faithful man, and pecu- appointed ; for, after dinner, the fiddle ' 
liarly powerful in prayer, he seemed to was brought in, and the company rose 
draw the very heavens and earth toge- to play and amuse themselves by danc- 
ther. Some groaned, some shrieked ing. At length one, with a spirit more 
aloud, and many fell prostrate, like dead daring than the rest, approached her, i 
men on the* floor, Truly \he place was and asked her to dance. Without a 
sweet and awful on account of the verbal reply she rose fi^m her seat and 
divine presence. In' short, the dance accompanied him on the floor. The 
was turned into a religious meeting, company was arranged, the fiddler, sit- 
from which many dated their conviction ting with lifted heel and elbow sprung, 

^ and conversion, and the commencement and no doubt, the devil laughing in his 
of a powerful revival. “ Behold what sleeve, and saying, “ Another Metho- 
a great matter a little fire kindleth !” dist safely in my trap.” But the good 
O, had we more faith and intrepidity, angel whispered, “ Not yet, sir.” She 
what good we might do ! How glorious paused, and then said, “ It is my custom 
to attack, and drive the devil from his to sing a little first and standing there, 
.own strongholds. . she ga\e out averse and sang. 'She 

(c) PRAYER AT A PUBLIC j then ^aid, “It is my custom to pray a i 
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little first,” and dropped upon her knees 
and prayed ; and no doubt her prayer 
'^SiS the legitimate offspring of a warm 
heart. Some of the company remained, 
some ran away, and some trembled and 
wept. The dance was broken up, the 
fiddler disappointed, the devil defeated, 
and the good Methodist lady victorious. 

(c) THE YOUNG OONVEllT*S 
PRAYER IN THE BAIJ.-ROOM.— 
In one of the interior counties of Penn- 
sylvania, a young man whom, for the 

sake of distinction, we shall call B , 

was convicted of sin, and led to inquire 
anxiously the way to be saved. He 
was the son of one of the most respect- 
able and wealthy inhabitants of that 
region of country, but his father was 
unhappily a bitter opposer of the reli- 
gion of Christ. Perceiving the state of 
his son’s mind, he determined to leave 
no means untried to divert his attention 
from the subject. He hurried him from 
business to pleasure, and from pleasure 
to business, with strong hopes that his 
serious impressions might be driven 
away, or, at least, that he might be pre- 
vented making any public profession of 
the change of his views. But all these 
efforts were vain. The Spirit of God 
had laid hold on his soul, and did not 
desert him. He was brought to the 
dust in submission, and found peace in 
believing in Christ. 

About this time a splendid hall was 
got up, with every possible attempt at 
display, and the youth of the, village, 
and surrounding country, were all ex- 
citement for the festive hall, B 

was invited ; he at once declined at- 
tending ; but his father insisted that Ik, 
should go. Here was a struggle for the , 
young convert. On the one hand were 
the convictions of his own conscience, 
as well as the desires of his heart. On 
the other, the command of a father whom 
he was still' bound to obey. The strug- 
gle was long and anxious. At length it 
was decided — he determined to go. His 
father rejoiced at his decision ; his 
friends congratulated him on having 
abandoned his new notions and become 
a man again. 

The evening at last arrived. The 
gay party were gathered in the spa- 
cioniSi hall. There was beauty, and 
wealth, and l^shibn. The world was 


there. Every heart seemed full of glad- 
ness, every voice was one of joy. B — 
appeared among the rest, with a hrow' 
that spoke the purpose of a determined 
soul. He was the first on the floor 
to lead off the dance. A cotillion was 
formed, and as the circle stood in llie 
centre of the room, with every e^e 
fixed on them, what was the astonish- 
ment of the company when B raised 

his hands and said, “Li:t us pray.” 
The assembly was awe-struck. Not a 
word was uttered, but all were as silent 

as the grave, wdiile B poured out 

his heart to God in behalf of his young 
compani(»ns, his parents, and the place 
in which they lived. With perfect com- 
posure he concluded his prayer, and all 
had left the room silenih/, but one. A 
young lady wliom he had led upon the , 
floor as his partner, stood near him j 
bathed in teasi-s. They left the room 
together, and not long afterwards she 
was led to the foot of the cross, having 
been first aw’akened by her partner's 
prayer on the ball-room floor. They 
were soon married, and are still living, 
active, devoted'members of the body of i 

Christ. B is an elder in one of the ’ 

churches near the city of New York. 

3 1 . THEY DEADEN NATU R AL SENSIBILITY. 

(a) A CORPSE CARRIED TO A 
BALL. — A writer in the “ New- York 
Observer,” states that in the place wdier* 
he resided, in 1840, there was a New 
Year ball. Invitations were wddely ex- 
tended, and a great gathering of the 
young, gay, and thoughtle.ss, was anti- 
cipated. Notwithstanding the inteiiijo 
cold, many came from a great distance 
in the country round. There was one 
couple that set out for the ball, with 
merry hearts, to ride some twenty miles. 
The lady was young and gay, and her 
charms of youth and beauty were never 
lovelier than when dressed for that New 
Year hall. Clad too thinly, of course, 
for the season, and especially for that 
dreadful day, she Ind not gone far be- 
fore she complained of being-cold, very 
cold ; but their anxiety to reach the end 
of the ride in time to be present at the 
opening of the dance, induced them to 
hurry on without stopping by the way. 
Not long after this complaining, she said 
she felt perfectly comfortable, was now ^ • 
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quite warm, antf that there was no ne- 
cessity of delay on her account. They 
reached at length the house where the 
company was gathering; the young man 
jumped from the sleigh, and extended 
his hand to assist her out ; but she did 
not offer hers. He spoke to her, but she 
' answered not. She was dead — stone 
' dead— frozen stifif— a corpse on the way 
to a ball ! 

i But the most shocking part of the tale 
1 remains to be told. The ball went 
! ON ! — The dance was as gay, and the 
I music as merry, as if dea£ had never 
come to their door. 

(d) THE CARD-PLAYERS AND 
THEIR DEAD <;30MP ANION.— 
During the progress of a ball in one of 
the towns of New Hampshire, four of the 
young men retired to play cards. While 
at their game, one of their number fell 
down in a fit end expired; but the others 
r(?lled his dead body under the table, 
covered, it up with cloaks, and^said 
nothing about it till the ball was over. 

• How do such amusements petrify the 
j be^er f 2 elings, and make man’s heart 
I more hard Hhan that of some of the 
brutes! for some of the brutes would 
i have shown more sympathy for a dying 
companion than was exhibited in the 
case before us. 

! (c) DEATH BUT NO ADJOURN- 

j MENT. — A writer in the “ New York 
i Observer” says, *• In the village in which 
I lived for many years, there was a ball 
but a few steps from my house, and one 
of the young ladies who was to be there 
died suddenly on the very day of the 
ball. It* was proposed by one of the 
managers to postpone the dance; but, 
the others would not consent; and on 
it went, although the corpse lay directly 
in front qf the ball-rooiji, and the dim 
light in the room where it lay could be 
seen by every dancjsr, and the soun4 of 
the music and dancing disturbed the 
melancholy watchers.” Who can doubt 
that such amusements blunt the finer 
sentiments of our nature, and weaken, 
even the humane feelings of their vota- 
ries, to say nothing of their irreligious 
character and tendency ? Congress will 
adjourn' at the announcement of the 
death of one of their number; hut a 
similar announcement procures not the 
adjournment of a ball. 
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Oi) DANCING DURING A MAS- 
SACRE. — The tragical scenes which 
came under Mr. Fisk’s observation while 
in Greece, had become so common, that 
they began to be regarded with indif- 
ference by many classes of people. Par- j 
ties of pleasure and vain amusements I 
were revived and engaged in, as though 
all were peace. Thousands had fled 
for their lives, and the streets of Smyrna 
were crimsoned with Grecian blood. 

It is estimated that 2,000 had, been 
massacred, and heavy exactions of- 
money were demanded of others for the 
privilege of living. The bodies of the . 
slain w'ere frequently seen floating in the 
bay. In a word, exactions, imprison- 
ment, or death, met the defenceless • 
Greeks in every direc^on: — and yet, 

I strange to tell, multitudes, only because 
i they were better protected from Turkish 
violence, went thoughtlessly to the as- » 
sembly-room ^nd the dance, as though 
all were peace and security. While the 
countenance of many gathered black- 
ness through fear, that of others exhibited 
only the expression of a ‘ thoughtless, 
ill-timed levity. 

(e) DANCING OVER A FLOOD. 
—During the month of December, 1847,. 
in the great rise of the Ohio river, a 
large portion of Cincinnati was over- 
flowed by the water. Multitudes of 
the inhabitants were driven from their 
houses in the lower part of the. city. 
Many were^suhjected to great privations 
and losses, and many lives lost. In the 
midst of thi^se scenes of extraordinary 
and wide-spread wretchedness, Sheriff 
Weaver, during his charitable tour 
through the flooded portions of tHje city, i 
heard music proceeding from a house, i 
of which the upper story and roof only i 
were above the water, and several sklfs ^ “ 
were hitched to the windows. Upon j 
rowing up, it was discovered that the 
hall was in full blaze, and the wkltz in 
giddy whirl to merry music, male and 
female participating. This jolly party 
seemed unconscious of the^ danger that 
threatened themselves, and indifferent 
to the distress which surrounded nhem. > 

32. They prevent conversion and 

RUIN THE SOUL. ^ • 

(a) THE INQUIRY MEETING 
AND THE BALL-ROOM.-A most 
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' interesting work of grace once occurred 
I in the Houston -street Presbyterian 
church of the city of New York. Many 
anxiously inquired what they should do 
I to be saved : and many made choice of 
I that good part which shall never be 
I taken from them. Among the number 
I who sought the instruction and prayers 
! of the people of God, was the young 
j lady who is the subject of the following 
! sketch. 

' She listened to the voice of truth, 

I and was troubled. Conscience spoke 
i within her, and would not be utterly 
’ silenced. She felt that the claims of 
I God must be met, that she must not 
delay the work of her salvation. Per- 
' sonally and solemnly was she urged to 
j settle the controversy, to renounce the 
' pleasures of sin, and trust in the merits 
: of a crucified Saviour. She knew her 
j duty, but she did it not. The next 
; night the “ Boz Ball ” was to be held, 

1 and from this scene of awful solemnity, 
away she hurries to the chamber of 
j mirth, and joins in the giddy dance. By 
j the sound of the viol and the voice of 
I melody she aims to drown the admoni- 
tions of conscience, and she may have 
succeeded for the moment. Amid the 
display of fashion, the glare of lights, 
and the intoxication of the scene, con- 
science may have slumbered at her 
])ost, and suffered the gay transgressor 
to revel imdieturbedly in forbidden 
pleasure. But she only seemed to sleep. 

I The voice of admonition and warning 
: came — it came, though the voice of the 
; living preacher was silent. Again she 
felt, and again is she seen in the meet - 
ing for conversation and prayer. Her 
' heart is the seat often thousand painfui 
' and conflicting emotions. The claims 
of truth and of duty are urged. She 
would yield, she would follow Jesus, 

1 but the world — the theatre — ^the b^l- 
: room — her gay companions — how can 
I she give them up? Unfortunately she 
. was solicited to attend another ball. 

I Satan, as an angel of light, sheds a 
i deceptive radiance over that scene, and 
' suggests that such amusements are inno- 
' cent, that her seriousness is melancholy, 
i that there is time enough yet. She 
j triumphed over conscience, yielded to 
I the temptation, and went, 
j She was permitted to' return to her 


dwelling, hut only to die; to die, too, as | 
she had lived, without God or hope. I 

Murk the facts that fill the last page | 
of her history. On one evening she is ' 
in the meeting for inquiry ; the next in i 
the ball-room, gayest among the gay; i 
and almost the next in her coffin! One | 
week, with a heart as light as air, she > 
goes to a store to purchase some trim- i 
mings for a ball dress ; on the next, her | 
friends go to the same store to purchase < 
her shroud! 

Thus ended the career of one w'ho ! 
loved pleasure more than she loved ' 
God. There was no hope in her death ! — 
no light to cheer her in the last sad hour! 

(b) LOSING THE SOUL FOR A 
BALL. — 1 was once called (says a 

venerable clergyman in B ), to visit 

a young lady, who was said to be in 
despair. She iiad, at some time pre- 
vious, been sbrious, and had, it was 
hoped, resolutely set her face Zionward. 

In an evil hour some of her former asso- 
ciates, gay, pleasure-loving young ladies, 
called bn her to accompany them to a | 
ball. She refused to go. The occasion, j 
the company, the parade and gaiety 
'were all utterly dissonant with her 
present feelings. With characteristic 
levity and thoughtlessness they ur^ed 
her, ridiculed her “ Methodism,” railed 
at the cant and hypocrisy of her spiri- 
tual guides; and finally, they so far 
prevailed, that, with a desperate efibrt 
to shake off her convictions and regain 
her former carnal security, she ex- 
claimed, “ Welly 1 will <jo, if I am | 
damned for it.” j 

God took her at her word. The ! 
blessed Spirit immediately withdrew his 
influences, and instead of the anxious 
sigh and longing desire to be freed from 
the body of sin and death, succeeded by 
tarns the calmness and horrors of despair. 

The wretched victim knew that the 
Spirit had taken his final leave; no 
compunctions for sin, no tears of peni- 
tence, no inquiries after God, no eager 
seeking of the “ place where Christians 
love to meet,” now occupied the tedious 
hours. 

Instead of the bloom and freshness 
of health, there came the paleness and 
haggardness of decay. The wan and 
sunken cheek, the ghastly glaring eye, » 
the emaciated limb, the su^e precursors 
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of approaching dissolution, were there, for a splendid ball. The poor widow 
'J'lie caresses of friends, the suggestions shuddered as she witnessed the pro- 
of affection, all were unheeded. The gress of this much-dreaded evil; to 
consolations of pietj, the last resource complete her uneasiness, a brother of 
I of the miserable, were to her but the her husband, a man of the world, visit- 
! bitterness of death. In this state of ing in the family,, declared that he would 
I mind, I was called to visit her. When be at the expense of equipping her 
i 1 entered the room where she was, and daughter as his own child, and that she 
' beheld her pale and emaciated, and should eclipse all the women of rank 
reflected that the ravages of her form and fashion in the ball-room. 


without but faintly shadowed forth the 
< wreck and desolation within, I was 
1 almost overpowered. Never had I con- 
ceived so vivid an idea of the woe and 
} misery of those who have “ quenched 
, the Spirit.” 

j I proposed prayer. The word threw 
; her into an agony. She utterly refused. 
No entreaties of friends, no arguments 
drawn from the love of God or from 
the freeness and fulness of atoning 
blood, could prevail to shake her reso- 
lution. I left her without having been 
able to find an avenue to her heart, or 
to dart a ray of comfort into her dark 
I bosom. . Never shall I forget thedread- 
! fill expression of that ghastly coiinte- 
I nance— -the tones of that despairing 
I voice. The 'impression is as vivid as 
I though it had been but yesterday. O 
I that all the young, gay, thoughtless 
on^s, who stifle the convictions of con- 
science, and repress the rising sigh, who 
dance along on the brink of utter re- 
])robation and despair, would read and 
lay to heart the warning which the 
last hours and death of this young lady 
are calculated so forcibly to make. 

(c) THE FATAL BALL. The 
subject of the following narrative was 
the idolized daughter of a gay and 
worldly father, who, in spite of the tears 
and expostulations of a pious mother, 
to whom such an act seemed little short 
of sacrilege led her to .the altar of 
worldly folly — the village dancing- 
i school. She soon expelled all competi- 
■ tors, and was' considered the unrivalled 
1 belle. At this crisis her father died, 
^and she lent a willing e&r to the explan- 
ations of Divine truth from her mother, 
which satisfied her understanding and 
filled her lieatt with pure and holy 
emotions. She was on the point of 
making a public profession of her faith 
in Christ, when the village in which 
siie lived was agitated with preparations 


The poor girl was at first unwilling 
to lend an ear to these follies ; but she 
had always delighted in dancing, and 
on this occasion suffered her better 
judgment to be overruled. “ It is but . 
for once, mother,” said she, “ and to 
please my uncle — nay, to avoid giving 
him incurable offence. Believe me, 1 ‘‘ 
shall not suffer my hea^ to be turned | 
by one night of gaiety.-. Pray for me, ' 
mother, that this compliance with the 
will of my father’s brother may not , 
produce evil consequences.” “ My ' 
child,” said the distressed mother, I 
dare not so word my supplication. It 
is in compliance with your own will that 
you thus venture on tlie tempter’s 
ground, and this open act of disobe- 
dience to your heavenly Father ; I can- 
not lend my aid to excuse or extenuate . 
your guilt. have prayed, I will still 
pray, that you may not venture further 
in this matter ; but if you do, the re- 
sponsibility must rest with yourself.” 

But, -mother, the Scriptures say them- 
selves, 'there is a time to dance.’” 

“ So they sajf^, in the same place, ‘ there 
is a time to m^e war, and a time to hate. 
The wise man means, that all sins and 
follies will have their seasons ; but he 
does not therefore advocate sin^ and 
folly. Oh, beware, my child, and let 
the same Scriptures teach you that ' he 
who hardenetli his neck under reproof 
shall be destroyed, and that suddenly,^ 
These are fearful word^ for us to part 
with, my child. Oh, heed my reproof, 
and do not harden your neck !” ** Mo- 
ther,” said the perplexed girl, “ I have 
promised my uncle to go to this unluck^^ 
ball, and 1 cannot break my promise ^ ‘ 
without incurring his resentment, r He 
has been so kind, that it would be un- 
grateful to thwart him in this trifle.” 
“Oh, my daughter,” said the wi^ow, 
holding her hands to her ears, “ let me 
not hear you use such awful language ! 
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Can it be you who call this sin a trifle? 
Go, if you will ; but make no more 
vain attempts to pervert right reason, lest 
you add to your own condemnation.” 

It was indeed with reluctance that the 
affectionate daughter left her mother 
under such circumstances ; but she had 
surrendered her better judgment for the 
time, and created an imaginary neces- 
sity, by which she suffered herself to be 
controlled. Much admired, she was so 
often solicited to dance that her blood 
became painfully overheated ; and find- 
ing the heat of the ball-room too oppres- 
sive, her partner was conducting her 
into a littia back porch. As she swept 
rapidly along, panting with heat, she 
encountered a servant entering with a 
pitcher of water, more than half-intoxi- 
cated, and as he staggered out of her 
way, the contents of the pitcher were 
discharged full in her panting and over- 
heated bosom. The sudden revulsion 
of physical feeling occasioned by this 
accident, was almost instantly fatal. 
A violent ague terminated in convul- 
sions, and before the dawn of day this 
lovely and interesting girl expired in the 
arms of her almost distracted mother, 
breathing with her last gasp the word 

“ SODDENLY !” 

(^d) THE LAST CALL.— The Rev. 
Mr. Clark states, that an accquaintance 
of his was called on to attend a young 
man’s funeral, of whom Mr. C. learned 
the following facts: — Some time before 

his death, young G had regularly | 

attended the narrator’s church, and the | 
truths of religion bad made some im- 
pression upon his mind. His pastor 
obser ved this, and had several interviews | 
with him, but in vain. The influences 
of the world pressed hard upon him — 
his convictions were dissipated, and he 
seemed to gird himself up to tread, with 
more deterpiined step, the whole round 
of earthly pleasure. But, in the midst of 
gay scenes of fashion and amusement, 
he heard a new note of alarm. He was 
suddenly laid upon a sick-bed, and 
brought to the very brink of the grave ! 
He was how overwhelmed with his re- 
flections, and he resolved to enter, at once 
u[)on a religious coarse of life. The 
mii^ister before referred to called to see 
him at this time, faithfully warned and 
counselled hip; and young G pro- 
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mised, that if raised up from that sick- 
bed, the Lord should he his God. He 
was spared, raised up, — but his vow was 
not kept. But a few weeks had passed 
by, after he left his sick-room, before he 
was again immersed in the pleasures 
and follies of the world. 

Mr. M , his ministerial friend, 

learning his conduct, shortly afterwards 

called to pay him a visit. G had made 

arrangements to spend the evening of 
that very day amid a scene of reckless 

gaiety and dissipation. Mr. M , 

with the fearlessness of a faithful mini- ! 

ster of Jesus Christ, told G that the I 

course he was taking would ruin his I 
soul — that his broken vows would one ; 
day rise up in judgment against him — j 
that if he now hesitated to repent, this I 
might be the last call that God would j 
ever send him. 

After his departure, when G found i 

himself alone, and thought of all the j 
past, he could not refrain from tears, I ' 
which gushed forth amid the bitterness I 
of his soul. He could not but admit the 
truth of all that had been said to him ; 
still he was undecided. While absorbed 
in these reflections, and still in this state 
of indecision, it was announced to him 
I that a gentleman was waiting to ^ee 
I him. This gentleman was one of his 
I gay companions, who had called to 
m^e some arrangements in reference ; 
to the anticipated party. They had not 
long been discussing their plans before • 
all serious impressions were effaced from 

young G :’s mind, and he entered 

the illuminated festal hall that evening 
with a light and bounding heart. But 
the last call of God had indeed reached 
his ear, and been rejected,, and now he 
was going like an ox to the slaughter. 

In the midst of that intoxicating scene 
'of pleasure, where the splendid and gay 
costume of each passing group was illu- 
minated by a hnndred brilliant lamps, 
and where music poured forth her en-, 
j chanting strains, in the very act of pass- 
ing through the varied movements of a 

spirited waltz, yonng G- suddenly 

I drooped, and fell lifeless to the floor! 

(e) THE YOUNG LADY’S 
CHOICE. — A young lady, residing in 
Waterbury, Connecticut, made an en- 
gagement to attend a ball in a neigh- 
bouring town. Before the time arrived,’* • 


BALLS, OU VUBLIC DANCKS. 
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a series of religiaiis meetings were held 
in Waterbary, and not a few among the 
young people were led to reflection, and 
some were converted. Miss A. was at 
that time residing in the minister’s 
family, and was very deeply impressed 
with the necessity of becoming a Chris- 
tian. Her distress by day and night was 
so great that she could scarcely oat or 
sleep. She v as faithfully conversed and 
prayed with; but while others found 
peace in believing, her distress con- 
tinued. Her friends, who were aware 
of her engagement, pressed her at once 
with the question, whether she was will- 
ing to give up the ball for the sake of 
an interest in Christ. For a while she 
wavered ; she wished Very much to be 
saved, and was ready to surrender every 
thing else; but she thought so much of 
the ball, and was so anjtious to secure 
’ the regards of the young man who had 
in vited her, that she desired exceedingly 
to go this once. Here was a controversy 
! with God; a severe struggle betvt^en 
motives of interest and convictions of 
duty. A'^, length she fully decided to go 
to the ball. ; Her serious impressions 
were speedily dissipated, all anxiety 
about her soul subsided, and, so far as 
known, never revived again. That was 
doubtless the turning point in her his- 
tory, and that decision sealed her ruin. 

It is worthy of remark that the conduct 
of the young man towards her on their 
w'ay to the ball, led her to a painful dis- 
covery of bis corrupt character, de- 
stroyed her happiness at the ball, and 
broke up their coiTespondence for ever. 
She sold her soul for an apple of Sodom; 
it tempted her eyes, 

“But turned to ashes on the lips.” ^ 

if) DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
AMUSEMENT AND JPRAYER.— 
Mary Ann was a beautiful girl, eighteen 
or nineteen years of age, of an esteemed 
and intelligent family. Though acknow- 
ledging some regard for religion, she 
> believed, with some of its more worldly 
professors, that it was right to indulge 
in fashionable amusements. She was 
very fond of trails and dances. 

In the,timeof a revival, when her 
young friends were becoming pious, 
she was urged by her family physician 
to dedicate her soul to Christ. 
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“How can I think,” said she, “of 
becoming pious, when, in doing so, I 
shall debar myself of the privilege of 
attending balls ? Our minister says 
dancing is wrong. If the Rev. Mr. 

was our pastor, I think I would ■ 

venture to be pious, for he allows this ' 
innocent amusement.” “ It was in vaiu , 
that I tried,” says the physician, “ to ' 
convince her of this delusion, and so- 
lemnly reminded her that she would 
yet see the difference between a life of 
amusement and a life of prayer. ' She 
listened respectfully, and not without 
a tear, but clung still to her favourite 
amusement.” 

Ere long the physician was summoned 
to her bed-side. He found her danger- , 
ously ill with the typhite fever. He 
alluded to the state of he^ soul ; but she 
told him she was too weak then to con- 
verse with him: yet she requested an 
interest in his prayers. 

After an absence of several hours he 
returned, and found her on the brink of 
dissolution. We quote her physician’s 
words for the remainder of the story ; 

“ The patient had fallen into a state 
of stupor, so fearfully ominous of the 
fatal termination of the typhus fever. 

The tongue and lips were covered m ith 
a dark tenacious fur, tl^e speech was 
scarcely intelligible, and the eyes were 
partially closed. A sort of low murmur 
or moaning was heard from her half- 
opened lips. Yet, when called by name, 
she would o]^cn her eyes, and seemed to 
recognise those around her. She con- 
tinued in this condition for several hours, 
during which period she , occasionally 
uttered the most heart-touching and 
unearthly ^ans I ever heard frdm a 
mortal being. They distressed me— - 
they distressed us all. 

At last, putting my mouth to her 
ear, I said, * Mary Ann. do tell me what 
mean these unearthly groans which we 
hear from you ? — What is the matter, 
my dear child ? If it is in your power 
to tell me, do, I beseech you.* And nevec ^ 
‘Shall I forget the reply. She' opened , . 
her once beautiful eyes, slowly r^psed 
her pale and attenuated hand, and fixing 
on me- a look that made my very soul 
ache — such was its solemn intensity — 
she said, with an audlbleness of her '^oice 
that utterly astonished us all, * Doctor, 
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Doctor, tfiere is a difference between a fell^ and all was s>lent. And, my soul, 
life of amusement and a life of prayer, what a silence was that! Soon the earthly 
Oh, it is hard to die without an interest anguish of the sufferer was ended — she 
in Christ." She closed her eyes, her hand spoke not again.” 


33. BANKRUPTCY. 


I 

i (a) THE HONEST DEBTOR.— 

, In the year ISO.*), a small tradesman, in 
' a country town in Somersetshire, became 
I so much embarrassed, that he thought 
{ it no more than an honest part to mS&e 
I known the situation of his affairs to his 
! creditors. The consequent investiga- 
I tion which took place, terminated in an 
I assignment of his effects, which, when 
I sold, produced a dividend of nine shii- 
I lings and fourpence in the pound, and 
, ' he received a discharge from all further 
I claims. But, although thus legally ac- 
I quitted, and with little prospect of real- 
i izing his intention, this honest man 
I formed the honourable resolution of, at 
, least, attempting what appeared to him 
the obligations of unalterable justice, by 
making up the deficiency to all his credi- 
tors. It is true, the sum required was 
small, not quite ninety pounds ; but his 
means were proportionably inadequate, 
i having now nothing but his daily labour 
from which it could be obtained, after 
defraying the necessary expenses ; and 
I his wages were discouragingly low, not 
I averaging more than twelve shillings 
I per week. Mean accommodations, and 
j clothing, hard fare and hard work, at 
I length enabled him, through the Divine 
! blessing, to accomplish his purpose. The 
■ creditors -were all paid in full, and they 
j esteemed his integrity so highly, that 
I the^ thought proper to acknowledge 
• their sense of it by a handsome pre- 
! sent. 

(6) THE INSOLVENT'S QUERY. 
— I was made acquainted (says a writer I 
in the “ Father’s Magazine”) with one 
case that strongly affected me, of a man 
who had been many weeks under the 
awakening influences of the Holy Spirit, 
•and at length,. when pressed to give up 
i his heart he propounded to his pastor this 
j question : If one had been involved and 
I had failed, and paid his debts by means 
i of the Insolvent Act, would he, on be- 


coming pious, feel constrained to pay up 
all he owed ? He was answered, as he 
should be, in the affirmative. But it was 
perceived from that moment that the 
man was more than ever troubled, till, 
after a conflict of several days, he threw 
off his care about his soul, and has never 
been disturbed since. And there was 
not a doubt with any who intimately 
knew him, that those dreadful days 
secured his speedy and fearful destruc- 
tion. He has probably gone to give in 
his account. ' 

(c) THE HONEST INSOLVENT. 
— A gentleman of Boston (says a reli- 
gious journal), who vras unfortunate in 
business thirty years ago, and conse- 
quently unable that time to meet 
his engagements with his creditors, after 
more that twenty years of toil, suc- 
ceeded in paying every creditor (except 
one whose residence could not be ascer- 
tained) the whole amount due to him. 
He has in that twenty years bronglit 
up and educated a large family — but 
still he owed one of his former creditors; 
he was not satisfied to keep another’s 
property; he made inquiry, and. received 
information that the party had died some 
y^ears since. He again pursued his in- 
quiry respecting the administrator, and 
as’jertained his name and residence, 
w'rote to him, acknowledged the debt, 
and requested him to inform him of the 
way in which he w'ould receive the 
money. A few days since he remitted 
the whole amount, principal and interest. 

(d) FAILURE OF ROWLAND 
HILL TO PRACTICE HIS OWN 
ADVICF.— It was the custom of this 
eminently useful minister, at the com- 
mencement of a new year, to preach an 
annual sermon for the “ Benevolent 
Society of Surrey Chapel, for visiting 
and relieving the Sick Poor at their ow n 
Habitations,” selecting, at the same 
time, a few of the most remarkable 
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I cases to read tojiis congregation, thk the situation was obtained. Alas! alas! 

. had been -visited during the preceding for poor Mr. Hill and his brother bonds- 
I year. On one of these occasions, he man ! In three or four years, the col- 
I narrated the afflictive circumstances of lector was a defaulter to the amount of 
a lady, formerly of property and respect- thousands. The securities were obliged 
ability, who had been plunged into the to pay. 

depths of poverty and want, in a time of (e) THE BANKRUPT'S ENTER- 
sickness, through having imprudently TAINMENT. — Dr. Franklin relates 1 
become security for some relation or the following anecdote of Mr. Denham,. \ 
friend ; and Mr. Hill took this opportu- an American merchant, with whom he ! 

, nity of publicly warning knd entreating once went a passenger to England. | 
all present to be on their guard against ** He had formerly,” he says, “beei^ in j 
committing so fatal an error. 1 would business at Bristol, had failed, in debt i 
advise all my friends,” said he, “ to do to a number of people, compounded, and 
the same as I do myself : when any went to America ; there, by a close ap- | . 
re<iuest of this kind comes to me, I just plication to business as a merchant, he | 

I walk out of one room into another, and acquired a plentiful fortune in a few 

! consider what I can afford to give^ and years. Returning to England in the ‘‘ 

what I ought to give to the applicant ; ship with me, he invited nis old credi- ' 
then I return and say, ‘ Here, my friend, tors to an entertainment,, at which he 
1 make you a present of this sum, and thanked them for the easy compensation ; 

if you can get a few others to help you they had favoured him with ; and when ; • 

in the same way, perhaps you will get they expected nothing but the treat, i 

iver your difficulty.* Then,” said Mr. every man, at the first remove, found | 

Hill with, emphasis, I know the end under his plate an order on a banker for | 

rf it ; but were 1 to lend my name, or the full amount of the unpaid remainder, i 
become surety, I know not how that with interest.’* * i 

might end,” , (/) THE BANKRUPT QUAKER, i 

Strange as 'it may appear, he was — A person of the Quaker profession 
waited on, a few months after this, by (says a London paper) having through I. 
one of the members of the church, soli- misfortune become insolvent, and not i 
citing his kind assistance in procuring being able to pay mpre than eleven 
him a lucrative situation, then vacant in shillings in the pound, formed a resolu- 
tliat parish and district, viz., a collector tion, if Providence smiled on his future 
of the king’s taxes ; the person urged endeavours, to pay the whole amount, 
tliat it would be the making of him and and in case of death he ordered his sons 
. his family, but that he must have two to liquidate his debts by their joint 
. bondsmen for one thousand pounds each, proportions. R pleased God, however, | 
iUr. Hill said he would consider of it. to spare his life, and after struggling 
I 'I'liis petitioner was well known to Mr. with a variety of difficulties (for his 
{ Hill; he had long held a confidential livelihood chiefly depended on Ms own 
' situation in his chapel, and was, besides, labour), he at length saved sufficient to 
! in a good trade and connection of husi- satisfy every demand. One day the old 
ness, with his friends. There was no man went with a considerable sum to 
reason to dqabt his inte^ity; and he the surviving son of one of his creditors, 
was one that Mr. Hill was desirous to who had been dead thirty years, and 
oblige. The result was, he became one insisted on paying him the money ; he 
of his securities, and 2)revailed on ageh- owed bis father, which he accordingly 
tlcman at Clapham to be the other ; and did with heartfelt satisfaction. - - . 

I > . . ^ 
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(a) THE FATHER’S ADVICE.—’ in her person ; the other a son, who i 
A gentleman had two children ; the one was reckoned handsome. One day, as i 
a daughter, who was considered plain they were, playing together, they saw . 
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their faces in a looking-glass. The boy manifested her concern, by speaking 
, was charmed with his beauty, and spoke frequently of such a dreadful event. 
I of it to his sister, who considered his Hermother, with deep solicitude, seemed 
I remarks as so many reflections on her to sympathize with the daughter in these 
want of it. She told her father of the fearful apprehensions. They conversed 
' affair, complaining of her brother’s on the subject, and spoke of the pro- 
I rudeness to her. The father, instead of bable influence which the circumstance 
! appearing angry, took them both on his would have upon the future prospects 
knees, and with much affection gave of the unfortunate young lady. While 
them the following advice: — “I would dwelling in her mind on this gloomy 
have you both look in the glass every picture, the messenger of death sud- 
day; you, my son, that you may be denly and unexpectedly stood before 
reminded never to dishonour the beauty her, clothed in terrors. He bade her 
; of your face by the deformity of your silence her wicked complainings, and 
, actions; and you, my daughter, that you follow him, and lay her beauty down in 
I may take care to hide the defect of the grave. There was no resisting the 
[ beauty in jour person by the superior mandate. She yielded almost instantly 
. lustre of your virtuous and amiable to the stern command, and the worms 
, conduct.” revelled on that beauteous brow, whose 

(i) BEAUTY IN THE GRAVE. — fairness she would so sedulously have 

j A young lady in A , New York, preserved. The soul ! oh, that seemed 

« I was attacked with the small-pox. She not to be thought of. No care had been 
I w'as gay and thoughtless, and had been taken to preserve it pure and spotless, 
j much admired for her comeliness and or to cleanse it in the fountain of the 
I beauty. When the disease made its Saviour’s blood. What an unsightly 
j appearance, she became distressed at is beauty in the grave ! 

I tile thought of losing her ‘ beauty, and 
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(a) THE QUAKER’S CHARITY. 

I — A certain benevolent Qus^ker in New 
! York, was asked by a poor man for 
I money as charity, or for work. The 
I Quaker observed — “ Friend, 1 do not 
know what I can give thee to do ! Let 
me see ; thou nmyst take my wood that | 
is in the yard, up-stairs, and I will give j 
: thee half a dollar.” This the poor man 
' was glad to do, and the job lusted him 
till about noon, when he came and told 
i hi.s employer the work was done, and 
asked him if he had any more to do. 

“ Why, friend, let me consider,” said 
the queer Quaker : “ Oh ! thou mayst 
take the wood down again, and 1 will 
give thee another half dollar.” 

(5; OBERLIN’S METHOD.— The 
Rev. John Frederic Oberlin was distin- 
guished for hk charity and benevolence; 
and though scarcely a mendicant was 
ever seen in the valley of the Ban de la 
; Hochef where he resided, sometimes a 
j pauper from the neighbouring com- 



mnnes, attracted by the well-known 
disposition of the pastor and his people, 
wandered thither to implore that assist- 
ance which, if deserving, he never failed I 
to receive. Why do you not w ork ?” j 
was Oberlin’s usual interrogation. Be- j 
cause no one will employ me,” was the i 
general reply. “ Well, then, 1 will em- j 
ploy you. There— carry these planks 
— break those stones— fill that bucket 
with water, and I will repay you for 
your trouble.*’ Such was his usual mode 
of proceeding ; and idle beggars were 
taught to come thither no more. 

(c) THE MAYOR’S OPINION.— 

At a meeting held in London, concern- 
ing the houseless poor, the Lord Mayor 
remarked, that he considered tliat one 
of the greatest causes of vagrancy was 
want of work. For the purpose of pre- 
venting this coniplaint, he would advise i 
the adoption of a plan, which an old 
friend of his, Mr. Jackson, one of the 
overseers of the parish of St. Catherine < 
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' Cree, had triedr He would provide 
I work, whether that work proved a mat- 
ter of pecuniary advantaj^e or not ; and 
the host of vagrants who hated work 
would soon disappear, as they had done 
, in the case of his friend, when they' 
found that without working for it, they 
could get nothing to eat. The case to 
i which his Lordship alluded was as fol- 
j lows: — Mr. Jackson was considerably 
i annoyed while he was overseer, by the 
; solicitations of great hulking fellows of 
. the parish, who always said they could 
' get no work. “ Weil, my poor men,” 
he at length said to some of them, “ I’ll 
see and get you a little work.” He 
' tlien took them to the churchyard, and 
. ordered them to pick* up all the loose 
I stones that were laying about, and throw 
i them in a corner. lu a few hours all 
I but one got tired, and skulked off. He 
who remained, calculated upon the con- 
trjjjst between his conduct and that of 
those who departed, and he actually 
' stayed two or three days, v/hich grd&tly 
increased his strength. He collected 
all ^hc small stones he could find, in a 
corher. As soon as he had done so, he 
went off to Mr. Jackson, who had paid 
him most cheerfully, and said he was 
I again at a loss for work. “ Say you so, 
j ray poor fellow?” said Mr. Jackson; 

' ** then I must see what I can do for 


you. Let me see ; there is«a sack, fill 
that with stones from the corner, and 
carry them off to Bethnal-green, and 
make haste back for another sack.” 

The vagrant proceeded upon his new 
employment with a very ill grace. As 
soon as he got to Whitechapel Church 
he shot the contents of his sack into the 
churchyard, and swearing that he would 
never, as long as he lived, go into a 
churchyard again, walked off with the 
sack, and was never again seen by Mr. 
Jackson. 

The practice has been found an infal- 
lible cure for vagrancy in the parish of 
St. Catherine Cree. 

The celebrated Cooke, the miser of 
Pentonville, kne”^ the disposition of 
beggars well, and drew]much benefit 
from the knowledge. When any beggar 
came to his gate, and complained of 
want of work, Cook set liim to digging |» 
the garden, but took care to watch from ; 
under a window, lest he should run off ' 
with the spade. After an hour or two’s 
labour, the workman struck his spade 
into the earth and sneaked off. His 
place was soon supplied by another, who 
had very little inclination to labour; 
and thus Cooke managed to have his 
garden dug .entirely over, without a 
farthing’s expense. 
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i 36. BENEVICKNCE IN HAZAUDING LIFE. 

1 (a)“ WRECK OF THE DUTTON.” 

— The following extract of a letter, writ- 
I ten by a distinguished naval officer," and 
published m the “ Uniteji Service Jour- 
! nal,’^ very fercibly illustrates his bene- 
volent disposition : 

“ Why do you ask me,” said toM 
Exmouth, “ to relate the wreck of the 
‘ Dutton?’ Susan (Lady ExmOuth) and 
I were driving ta a dinner-party at 
Plymouth, when we saw crowds run- 
ning to the Hpe ; and learning it was a 
wreck I left the carriage to take her on, 
and joined the crowd. I saw the loss 
of the whole five or six haodred was 
. inevitable without; somebody to direct 
them; for the last ofiicer was pulled 


ashore as I reached the surf. I ufged 
the officers to return, but they refpsed ; 
upon which 1 made the rope fast to my- 
self, and was hauled through the surf 
on board, established order, anddid!‘no;t 
leave her until every one was saved but 
the boatswain, who wo^ld not go before 
me. 1 got safe, and so did he ; su)d the 
ship went all to jpieces. But I was laid 
in bed for a week, by getting under the 
mainmast, which had fallen towards tKe 
"shore ; and my back was cured by Lord ■ 
Spencer’s having conveyed to me by 
letter his majesty’s intention to dub me 
a baronet No more have I to say, ex- 
cept that I felt more pleasure in giving 
to a mother’s arms a dear little infant, 
only three weeks old, than I ever felt 
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in my life< and both were saved. The 
struggle she had to entrust me with the 
bantling was a scene I cannot describe ; 
nor need you : and, consequently, you 
will never let this be visible.*’ 

We are informed that the injunction 
just referred to was scrupulously re* 
1 garded, till death removed all necessity 
! for secrecy. 

(h) FRANCIS II. AND HIS FA* 
MISHING SUBJECTS.-One arm of 
the Danube separates the city of Vienna 
from a suburban part called Leopold- 
stadt. A thaw inundated this part, and 
the ice carried away the bridge of com- 
munication with the capital. The popu- 
lation of Leopoldstadt began to be in 
the greatest distress for want of provi- 
sions. A number of boats were collected 
and loaded with bread: but no one felt 
hardy enough to risk the passage, which 
• was rendered extremely dangerous by 
large bodies of ice. Francis ii., who 
was then emperor, stood at the water’s 
edge : he begged, exhorted, threatened, 
and promised the highest recompences, 
but all in vain ; whilst, on the other 
shore, his subjects, famishing with hun- 
%er, stretched forth their hands, and 
‘supplicated relief. The monarch imme- 
diately leaped singly into a boat loaded 
with bread, and applied himself to the 
oars, exclaiming, “Never shall it be 
said that I saw those perish, without an 
effort to save them, who would risk their 
all for me.” The example of the sove- 
reign, sudden as electricity, inflamed 
the spectators, who threw themselves in 
crowds into the boats. They encoun- 
tered the sea with success, and gained 
the suburbs just as their intrepid mo- 
narch, with the tear of pity in his eye, 
held out the bread he had conveyed 
I across the water at the risk of his 
I life. 

I (c) THE ARGYEESHIRE FISH- 
I ERMA N.— Two fishermen, a few years 
ago, were mending their nets on board 
t&ir vessel on one of the lakes in the 
interior of Argyleshire, at a conside- 
rable distance from the shore, when a 
sudden squall upset their boat. One 
of them could not swim, and the only 
oar which floated was caught by him 
that could swim.- His sinking compa- 
nion cfied, “Ah, mv poor wife and 
children, they mu^ starve now !” “ Save 
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yourself, I will risk my life for their 
sakes !” said the other, thrusting the car 
under the arm of the drowning man. He 
committed himself instantly to the deep, 
expecting to perish for the safety of his : 
companion. That moment the boat 
struck the bottom, and started the other 
oar by their side, and thus both w'ere 
enabled to keep afloat till they were 
picked up. 

id) THE HEROIC PEASANT.-^ 

The following generous instance of he- 
roism in a peasant, has somewhat even 
of the sublime in it. A great inunda- 
tion having taken place in the north of 
Italy, owing to an excessive fall of snow 
in the Alps, followed by a speedy thaw, 
the river Adige carried off a bridge 
near Verona, except the middle part, 
on which was the house of the toll- 
gatherer, who with his whole family 
thus remained infperilled by the waves, 
and in momentary expectation of cer- 
tain destruction. They were discovered 
from the banks, stretching forth their 
hands, screaming, and imploring sue- i 
cour, while fragments of the only re- | 
maining arch were continually dropping ; 
into the impetuous torrent. In this 
extreme danger, the Count of Pulverini, I 
who was a spectator, held out a purse of I 
one hundred sequins, as a reward to any | 
adventurer who would take a boat and i 
save this unhappy family. But the risk j 
of being borne down by the rapidity of | 
the stream, and being dashed against , 
the fragment of the bridge, and of being > 
crushed by the ^faliing of the heavy ! 
stones, was so great that not one of the i 
vast numbers of lookers-on had courage j 
enough to attempt such an exploit. A \ 
peasant passing along was informed J 
of the promised reward. Immediately | 
jumping into, a boat, he by amazing 
strength of oars gained the middle oi | 
the nver, and brought the boat under i 
the pile, when the v^hole terrified family . 
safely descended into it by means of a i , 
rope. “ Courage,” cried he, “now you | 
are safe!” By a still more strenuous ' 
effort, , and great strength of arm, he 
brought the boat aud family to shore. 

“ Brave fellow !’’ exclaimed the count, I 
banding the purse to him; “here is ' 
jour promised recompense.” “ I shall 
never expose my life for money'' an- ' ^ 
swered the peasant ; “ my labour affords j 
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a sufficient livelihood for mvself, my { several feet under the wateiA it wai 


wife, and my childr^ ; give the purse 
to this poor .family, who has lost its 
all!” 

(e) RESCUING A DROWNING 
BOY. — The Rev. Mr. Kelly, of the 
town of Ayr, once preached an ex- 
cellent sermon from the parable of the 
man who fell among thieves. He was 
particularly severe on the conduct of 
the priest, who saw him, and ministered 
not unto him, but passed by on the other 
side ; and, in an animated and pathetic 
flow of eloquence, he exclaimed, “ What! 
not even the serv-ant of the Almighty ! 
he whose tongue was engaged in the 
work of charity, whose bosom was ap- 
pointed the seat of brotherly love, whose 
lieart the emblem of pity I Did he re- 
fuse to stretch forth his hand, and to 
take the mantle from his shoulders to 
cover the nakedness of woe? If he 
r -fused, if the shepherd himself went 
* f^,'»*ay,' was it to bo wondered at that 
Ujc flock fojlov^ed?” Such were the^ 
I pri-cepts of the preacher, and he prac- 
. tiscd what he preached. The next day, 

I when t)ie rr'er was much increased, a 
I boy was swe^t overboard from a small 
i l)oat by the force of the current. A great 
concourse of people were assembled, but 
none of them attempted to save the boy; 
when Mr. Kelly threw himself from 
his chamber-window into the current, 
and at the hazard of bis own life, saved 
that of the boy. 

(/) MARTINEL’S ACHIEVE- 
MENTS.— The life of Adjutant Mar- 
tinel is full of the most striking, and 
sublime exhibitions of a heroic and self- 
denying benevolence. 

In 1820, at Sirasburg, a soldier fell 
into the river 111, near the sluices of 
mill ; the place apparently left no chanc^ 
for help. Hearing the despairing cries 
of a woman, Martinel, who was passing, 
threw himself in, with all his clothes on,, 
and without looking to see if there was^ 
a chance for his life or not, he swam 
directly towards the sluice; and there 
supporting himself by one hand on the 
post of the water-gate, he attempted to 
seize with the other, in his passage, the< 
unfortunate being trhom a rapid current 
carried towards the wheel of the mill. 
He saw him doiping, already sunk 


necessary to quit the support in order 
to seize him, by which action he would 
be carried away himself. He, however, 
quitted it, seiz^ the body, passed under 
the miii-wbeel with him; carried away 
by the rapidity of the current, and soon 
reappeared on the other side of the 
8luice,%ithoat having let go of the poor 
creature, whom he carried to land, and 
to whom life was restored. 

Another time, at Sirasburg, he threw 
himself into greater, and more certain 
peril. A powder magazine was on fire, 
and about to blow up. An exalted sen- 
timent of humanity and devotion im- 
pelled him on. Immediately above the 
magazine (which contained a barrel of 
powder and a thousand packete of cart- 
ridges) was a large chaanbeiv used as 
an infirmary, wherd nine of his poor 
comrades, soldiers, were confined to 
their beds. The people fiew on all 
sides. Martinel engaj^ed several men 
to aid the invalids with him; and he 
mounted without perceiving that the 
increasing fire had prevented his com- 
panions from following him. He arrived 
alone at the door of a chamber near that 
in which the cartridges were kept. He 
found that by a fatality this door was 
locked. He made a battering-ram of 
a bencli, and burst it open ; but, as he 
was about to rush in, great flames re- 
pulsed him. Then his resolution tot- 
tered, he ’i^oiled, and was about to* 
descend. Then« he remeinbered that 
the fire was approaching the cartridges, 
and that if his resolution failed him, his 
companions were about to be blowu up. 
The instinct of his self-preservation then * 
no longer stopped him ; be dashed for-i. 
ward, closing his eyes, across the flames, 
and with clothes, hands, hair, facp, black- ^ 
ened and burned, he found with joy that 
the cartridges were untouched. He 
pressed onward, and snatched away, the 
Wps of enveloping paper, which the 
fire was bn the point of reaching. He 
appeared at a window ; he cried' aild 
calle^d, “ Water 1 water ! ” His pnesence 
in the powder magazine reassuring'^his 
comrades of the imminence of the peril, ^ 
^ey mounted ; the chamber of cartridges 
was inundated, and the nine unfortunate 
invalids were saved. 
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37. fcMEFiCENCE IN DYING FOR 
OTHERS 

(o) THE RUSSIAN DRUMMER. 
— Many years a^zo the Baschirs revolted. 
Near Krasno-Uffimske, in the govern- 
ment of Perm, they had cut in pieces 
some companies of dragoons, and de- 
vised to take the fortress of Atschitskaja, 
by stratagem. They dressed themselves 
in the uniforms of the dragoons, mounted 
their horses, and marched towards the 
fortress. To keep up the deception of 
l)eing really Russians, they had spared 
a drummer, whom they ordered to play 
the Russian dragoon march. On ap- 
proaching the fortress, the gates were 
thrown open; when the drummer, in- 
stead of the march, beat the alarm. The 
garrison then perceived the treacherous 
artifice, closed the gates, and prepared 
for resistance. As the Baschirs could 
not make a regular attack, they were 
obliged to retreat, when they cut the 
poor drummer to pieces. His fate he 
had foreseen, and therefore' his volun- 
tary .sacrifice was the more striking and 
praiseworthy. 

(b) THE HEROIC NEGRO.-^The 
captain of one of Commodore Johnson’s 
Dutch prizes related, that one day he 
went out of his own ship, to dine on 
board another; while he was there, a 
storm arose, which in a short time made 
an entire wreck of his own ship, to 
which it was imposuble for him to re- 
turn. He bad left on board two little 
boys, one four, the 6ther five, years old, 
under the care of a poor black servant. 
The people struggled to get out of the 
sinking ship into r large boat, and the 
poor black took his two little children, 
tied them into a hag, and pat in a little 
pot of sweetmeats for them, slung them 
across his shoulder, and put them into 
the boat ; the boat by this time was qnite : 
full ; the black was stepping into it him- 
self, but was told by the master there 
was no room fbr him, that either he or 
the children mast perish, for the weight 
of both would sink the boat The ex- 
alted, heroic negro did not hesitate a 
moment. Very well,” said he, “ give 
my dutyto my master, and tell him I 
beg paidon for all my faults;” and then 
plunged to ^ the bottom, never to rise 
again till the sea -shall give np her 
dead. ^ ' 


(c) A SERVANT DYING FOR 
HIS MASTER. — A gentleman wm 
travelling, with his valet-de-chambre, in 
a sledge, through one of the extensive 
forests of Poland, when they were sud- 
denly attacked by a number of wolves, 
which leaped furiously at the carriage. 
The servant, who instantly perceived 
that either he or his master must fall a 
victim to their fury, exclaimed, “Protect 
my wife and children;” and instantly 
rushing into the midst of them, perished 
in a moment, and by this generous act 
saved his master, who fied from the dan- 
ger by driving forward with the greatest 
rapidity. 

(d) THE DEVOTED NURSE — 
The Rev. S. W, Hanna says ; — On the 
10th of June, 1770, the town of Port-au- 
Prince, in Hayti, was utterly overthrown 
by a dreadful earthquake. From one of 
the falling bpuses the inmates had fied, 
except a negro woman, the nurse of her 
master's infant child. She would not 
desert her charge, though the walls were 
even- then giving way. Rushing to its 
bed-side, she stretched forth her arms 

! to enfold it. The building rocked to its 
foundation ; — the roof fell in. Did it 
crush the hapless pair ? The heavy frag- 
ments fell indeed upon the woman, but 
the infant escaped unharmed ; for its 
noble protectress extended her bended 
form across the body, and, at the sacri- 
fice of her own life, preserved her charge 
from destruction. 

(e) CAIUS GRACCHUS AND HIS 
TWO FRIENDS. — Caius Gracchus 
was the idol of the Roman people, 
and having carried his regard for the 
lower orders so far as to draw upon 
himself the resentment of the nobility, 
an open rupture ensued ; and the two ex- 
tremities of Rome resembled two camps, 
OpimiuB the consul on one side, and 
Gracchus and his friend Fulvius on the 
other. A battle ensued, in which the 
consul, meeting with more vigorous re- 
sistance than he expected, proclaimed' 
an amnesty for ail those who should lay 
down their arms ; and at the same time 
promised to pay for the heads of Grac- 
efaos and Falvius their weight in gold. 
This proclamation had the desired effect. 
The populace deserted their leaders; 
Fulvius was taken and behead^, and 
Gracchus, at the advice of his two friends,^ 
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Licinius Crassus his brother-in-law, ati(i oi 
Pom poni us, a Rom an knight, determined h< 
to flee from the city. He passed, on his to 
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on her ladyship. When they had left 
her, the countryman turned his eyes 
towards the house, and, after a short 


way, through the centre of the city, and pause, exclaimed, “ What a lesson I Can 
reached the bridge Sublicius, where his a person of her noble birth* nursed in 
enemies, who pursued him close, would the lap of grandeur, live in such a house, 
have overtaken and seized him, if his so meanly furnished — and shall 1, a 
two friends had not opposed their fury ; tradesman, be surrounded with luxury 
but they saw the danger he was in, and and elegance ? From this moment I 
they determined to save his life at the shall hate my house, my furniture, and 
expense of their own. They defended myself, for spending so little for God, 
the bridge against all the consular troops and so much in folly.’’ 
till Gracchus was out of their reach ; (c) MATTHEW HALE AND THE 

but at length, being overpowered by POOR.— It is said of the excellent Lord 
numbers and covered with wounds, they Chief Justice Hale, that he frequently 
both expired on the bridge which they invited his poor neighbours to dinner, 
had so valiantly defended. ' and made them sit at table with him- 

* self. If any of them were sick, so that 
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(a) THE CONSECRATED FOR- 


provisions to them warm from his own 
table. He did not conflne his bounties to 


TUNE,— A minister of the gospel, con- the poor of his own parish, but diffused 
versing with Lady Huntingdon about supplies to the ne'ghbouring parishes as 
the wants of a family that appeared to occasion required. He always treated 
be in distress, her ladyship observed!, the old, the needy, and the sick, with 
“ I can do’ for them but very little. I am the tenderness and familiarity that be- 
obligqd to be a spectator of miseries came one who considered they were of 
which I pity, ibut cannot relieve; for the same nature with himself, and were 
when I gave myself up to the Lord, I reduced to no other necessities but such 
likewise devoted to him all my fortune, as he himself might be brought to. Com- 
with this reserve, that I would take with mon beggars he considered in another 
a sparing hand what might be neces- view.* If any of these ,inet him in his 
sary for my food and raiment, and for walks, or came to bis door, he wCuld 
the support of my children, should they ask such as were capable of working, 
live to be reduced. I was led to this why they went about so idly. If they 
from a consideration that there were answered, it was because they could not 
many benevolent persons, who had no get employmelit, he would send them 
religion, who could feel for the temporal to .some field, to-^ather all the stones in 
miseries of others, and help them ; but it, and lay them in a heap ; and then 
few, even among professors, who bad a paid them liberally for their trouble; 
proper concern for the awful condition This being done, he used to send his 
of ignorant and perishing souls. What, carts, and cause the stones to be carried 
therefore, I can save for a while out of to such places of the highway as needed ' 
my own necessaries I will give them ; repair. 
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but mere 1 d&Ve not take without being 
guilty of sacrilege.” 


(dy PRINCESS CHARLOTTE’S 
BENEVOLENCE.— It related of the 


(h) LADY HUNTINGDON ANP' lamented Princess Charlotte, that in one' 
THE TRADESMAN. — Lady Hunt- of her walks with Prince Leopold,' in 
ingdon, with an income of only 1200/. November, 1816, she addressed a decent- 
k year, did much for jthe cause of reli- looking man, who was employed as a 
gion. She maintained the college she day-labourer, and said, “ My gdodjman, 
had erected at sole expense ; she you appear to have seen better day^^” 
erected chapels in most parts of the king- ** I have, your royal highness,” he re- 
dom, and she supported ministers who . plied ; ** i have rented a good farm, but 
wera Sfnt to preach in various parts of the change in the times has ruined me/’ 
the^rld. A minister of the gospel, and At this reply she burst into tears, and 
a person from the country, once called said to the. {llrince, “ Let us be grateful 
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to Proridence for liis blessings, and public. “ We have . heard,” says the 
endeavour to fulfil the important duties “ Bristol (England) Journal,” “ that one 
required of us, to make all our labourers of his ships trading to the East Indies 
Imppy.” On her return home, she de- had been missing upwards of three years, 
sired the steward to make out a list of and was supposed to be destroyed at sea, 
all the deserving families in the neigh- j but at length she arrived, richly laden, 
bourhood, with the particulars of their When his p^^incipal clerk brought him 
circumstances: orders were given to the the report of her arrival, and of the 
household that the whole of the super- riches on board, he said as she was to- 
fluous food should be carefully distri- tally given up for lost, be would by no 
bated according to the wants of the poor; means claim any right to her; there- 
and, instead of the usual festivities on fore he ordered the ship and merchan- 
the following birthdays of the prince dise to be sold, and the produce thereof 
and princess, 160/. were spent on each to be applied towards the relief of the 
occasion in clothing the poor. needy, — which directions were immedi- 

(c) THE DUCHESS OF VENTA- ately carried into execution. Another 
DOUR. — During a scarcity, nearly ap- singular instance of his tender con- 
proaching to famine, which prevailed in j sci-iusness for charity w’as at the age of 
France, produced by the dreadful seve- forty,when he entertained some thoug its 
rity of the preceding winter, the Duchess of changing his condition. He paid his 
of Ventadour, who had, on account of , addresses to a lady, but Vdng very 
herexemplary character, been appointed timorous lesli he should be hindered in 
governess of the infant king, Louis XV,, , his pious and charitable designs, he was 
not only gave away nil her revenue, determined to make a Christian trial of i 
but, in addition to this, borrowed 8(1,000 her temper and disposition, and therefore 
francs to relieve the poor. Her steward , one morning filUd his pockets with gold 
remonstrated with her, saying, that she ! and silver, in order that, if any object 
passed all the bounds of prudence; but ’ presented itself in the course of their 
she meekly replied, Let us- give always, tour over London- bridge, he might 
and even borrow, while it is necessary, j satisfy his intentions. While they were 
to save the poor from death ; we shall j walking near St. Magnus Church, a 
never want, neither I nor my family; ; woman in extreme misery, with twins 
in my station there is no great hardship j in her lap, sat begging; and, as he and 
in trusting to Providence.” j his intended lady were arm-in-arm, he 

(/) EDWARD COLSTON, THE beheld the wretched object, put his hand 
BRISTOL MERCHANT. — Edward into his pocket, and took out a handful 
Colston, at the age of forty years, be- of gold and silver, casting it into the poor 
came a very eminent East India mer- woman’s lap. The lady’ being greatly 
chant, prior to the incorporation of (lie alarmed at 'such profuse generosity, 
East India Company, and had forty sail [ coloured prodigiously; so that, when they 


of ships of his own, with immense riches 
flowing in upon him. He still remained 
uniform in his charitable disposition. 


were gone a little further towards the 
bridge-foot, she turned to him, and said 
“ Sir, do you know what you did a few 


distributing xnany thousand pounds to ' minutes ago?” Madam,” replied Mr. 
various charities in and about London,:' Colston, *'”1 never let my right hand 
besides private gifts in many parts of know what my leR hand doeth.” He 
the kingdom. In the year 1708, he in- | then took his leave of her; and for this 
stituted- a magnificent school in St. | reason he never married to the day of 
Augustine’s-back, in Bristol, which cost his death, although he lived to the age* 
him 11,000/. in the building, and en- ! of eighty-five. 

do wed the same with between 1,700/., I (g) MRS. HOWARD’S SPEND- 
and 1,800/, per annum forever. He like- . ING MONEY. — The. benevolent John 
wise gave 10/. for apprenticing every ' Howard, w^ll known for his philau- 
boy, and for twelve years after hjs tbropy, especially his attention to pri- 
death 10/. to put them into business. It soners, having settled his accounts at the 
has been frequently repor^d that 'his close of a particular year, and i^nd a 
prirate charities far exceeded those in balance in his favour, proposed to hisf 
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wife to make use ^ it in a journey to 
LondoUt or jn any other excursion she 
chose. “ What a prett)r cottage for a 
poor family it would build ! ” was her 
answer. This charitable hint met with 
his cordial approbation, and the money 
was laid out accordingly. • 

(A) WHERE IT SHOULD BE.— 
When a gentleman who had been ac- 
customed to give away some thousands 
was supposed to be at the point of death, 
his presumptive heir inquired where his 
fortune was to be found. To whom he 
answered ** that it was in the pockets of 
the indigent.” 

(t) A BENEVOLENT VICAR.— 
John Baptist Joseph Langhet, vicar of 
St. Sulpice, at Paris, 'sometimes dis- 
bursed the sum of a million of livres in 
charities in a single year. When there 
was a general dearth in 1725, he sold, 
in order to relieve the poor, his house- 
hold goods, his pictures, and some 
I curious pieces of furniture that he had 
1 procured .with great difficulty. ^ 

! 39. SELF-DENYING 'BENEFICENCE, SHOWN 
'* THE POOR. 

(a) PEGGY AND THE ONE- 
POUND NOTE.— Peggy bad been 
consigned by her dying mother in Ire- 
land to the care of an individual, who 
brought her up as her servant, bestow- 
ing upon her only clothes and food as 
her wages. Her residence with this 
person led to Peggy’s attendance on the 
ministry of the gospel, which met, in her 
case, with a heart prepared by Divine 
influence to receive it ; she imbibed it 
as the thirsty earth the shower : her ap- 
pearance became altered, and her whole 
demeanour highly improved. Her mis- 
tress finding her services increasingly 
valuable, anj} fearing thatjhe temptation 
to hi^h wages might eflect a separation, 
profPered, of her'own accord, to give her 
a small yearly salary.' For this she was 
truly thankful; and some months having 
^elapsed, she came to me (says a Chris- 
tian minister in Loudon) one evening 
after service, apparently with great joy, 
and slipped a piece of paper into my band 
—it was a one-pouud note. “ Peggy/' 
said I, “what is this?” “Your reve- 
rence,” said 'bhe, “it is the first pound 
; ■ that I cquld ever .call my own since 1 
I was born ; and what will I do with it? 


Ah ! will I forget my country?— No: — 
it is for poor Ireland — it is for my 
countrymen to have the blessed, blessed 
gospel preached to them.” 1 admired 
her disinterestedness, but thought the 
sacrifice too great, as I knew she must 
want such a sum for very important 
purposes. “ Peggy,” said I, “ it is too 
much for you to give; 1 cannot take it” 

“ O, your reverence,” she replied, with 
her characteristic energy, “ if you refuse 
it, 1 would not sleep for a fortnight?” 
and she went away, leaving the money 
in my hand, and exclaiming, “ God bless 
my poor country with the ministry of 
the gospel.” 

How much does her liberality outshine 
that of many. 

(b) THE NEGRESS J^ND HER 
NURSE. — A young lady, a visitor of a 
Bible Association in New York, found 
her way to an obscure cellar where she 
discovered a coloi red woman, far gone in 
a consumption, with her aged husband 
sitting by her bed-side, and another 
coloured woman, about the age of forty, 
acting in the capacity of nurse and ser- 
vant The young lady told them her 
business. W hen the sick woman beard 
that she came on an errand of mercy, 
her withered and sickly countenance 
assumed an unwonted glow and bright- 
ness. After expressing a steadfast hope 
of salvation through the merits of the 
Saviour; she gave the following epitome 
of her life. Bjat a few years before, she 
was a slave in New Oneans ; by indus- 
try and econoifiy, she and her husband 
were enabled Co purchase their freedom; 
and in the course of two or .thfee years 
to lay up about 400 dollars. Sitting at 
the door of, a cottage one morning, she 
heard that a number of slaves were to 
be sold by auction that day. ' She deter- 
mined to go and see the sale, and, if ' 
possible, to buy one of ^he female cap- 
tives, and restore her to liberty. “ I have 
so much money,” said she, “ and if loan 
make it the instrument of redeeming ' 
pne of my fellow-beings from ^avery,^ 
then I can say to my soul,' d^art in 
peace.” She went aud purchased «De 
for 250 dollars. “ But now,” said she,“ I 
most place her under the ministry of the 
gospel.” She took a passage for he^lf, 
hfr husband, and her liberated feiend, 
for New York. When they landed, she 
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said, ** Now you are in a free state, where 
the privileges of the gospel are enjoyed ; 
all that 1 ask for my kindness to you is, 
that you endeavour to seek the favour 
of God. If you live with me, and with 
me work for your support, I shall be 
rejoiced ; you are at liberty to do as you 
lease.” The liberated woman accepted 
er invitation, and was found by the 
young lady, acting as her deliverer’s 
nurse, and enjoying with her the privi- 
leges of that heavenly citizenship in 
which there is neither bond nor free, 
but all are one in Christ Jesus. Let us 
cease to eulogize those who have contri- 
buted of their abundance for the relief 
of the wretched ; here was an aged illi- 
terate, degraded daughter of Africa, who 
gave her ail to promote the salvation of 
one soul. 

(c) NOT RICH BUT GENEROUS. 
— A correspondent of the “ Philadelphia 
Native American,” writes as follows : 

The last time I was in Boston, in 
passing down Hanover, below Fleet- 
street, I saw a son of Africa sitting on 
a pile of wood just sawed, and eating, 
apparently with a keen relish, some 
fragments of bread, which had just been 
given him for his work. I should pro- 
bably have passed him without further 
notice, had I not been struck with the 
appearance of a woman who was stand- 
ing a little distance from him, and 
watching his operations with eager in- 
terest. She was a white woman, dressed 
in the thin garb of poverty, who, in spite 
of her emaciated and careworn coun- 
tenance, looked like one who had seen 
better days . Curipus to know what 
interest she could take in his move- 
ments, 1 stopped a moment to watch 
them. 

The wood-sawyer, noticing her fixed 
look, asked her what she wanted. 

Pointing to his meal, spread upon the 
log, she replied, ** 1 have not eaten so 
much as that in two weeks.'* 

**Well, sit down here, and take a 
bite,” said the kind-hearted negro; 
^although I ain't rich, lam generous,** 
With teart in her eyes, that seemed 
just before already seal^ up from weep- 
ing she drew near the humble table. 

1 m not interfete to deprive the wood- 
sawyer of the pleasure of completing 
his generous act^/^r generous it was in 
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him to share his only meal with another), 
but after privately slipping a piece of 
money into the poor woman’s hand, 1 
continued my walk. 

But I could not shut out the scene 
from my thoughts, and the words of the 
African, “ not rich but (jenerous,** kept 
ringing in my ears. If riches consist in 
the means of happiness, what a fund of 
wealth has a man, whom God has blessed 
with a sympathizing heart; for where 
is there greater happiness than in bless- 
ing another 1 Many a man that pre- 
faced his sumptuous dinner with a long 
grace, found no richer blessings at his 
table that day, than did the wood-saw- 
yer upon bis Jog. 

(d) THE SICK MAN’S GIFT.— 
The Rev. Mr. Holmes, at a Home Mis- 
sionary meeting in New York, related 
the following circumstance : 

Being appointed an agent of this 
society, I visited one of the towns of 
Massachusetts, and was accompanied by 
the minister to a wretched hovel at 
some distance from the village. It ap- 
peared scarcely habitable. We entered, 
and my name and message were an- 
nounced to an old and very feeble man, 
who was lying on a bed of sickness, 
and, as it proved, of death. His aged 
wife was also bowing down over the 
grave. “ Before you speak of the 
agency,” said the old man. “ 1 wish you 
to pray with me ; for 1 am very feeble 
and full of pain.” His request was 
granted, and the agency afterwards in- 
troduced. “ My wife,” said the aged 
Christian, “ I think we cannot do much, 
but we must do something for this object. 
How much shall we give?” ’i’he feeble 
woman replied, “ I shall approve of 
whatever you think proper.” “Then 
go,” said the /lying saint, “and bring 
ten dollars.” She went, returned, and 
stooping down over the wretched bard 
bed, said, “ Mr. Well, I’ve brought fif- 
teen dollars, and there’s enough left to 
pay for the fiour, and those other little 
things.” O sir, said Mr. Holmes, that I 
could bring the hvivel and (lie bed, and 
the man and his wife, and place them 
here before the eyes of this vast assem- 
bly. and we should never scarcely need 
to ask for more money. 

(e) THE HOTTENTOT’S GIFT. < 
—In the year 1813, says the Rev. J. 
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Campbell, after haVmg visited several 
nations in the-interior of Africa, beyond 
the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, 
when returning, I halted at the town of 
Paarl, within thirty-six miles of Cape 
Town. Here I was requested by friends 
to relate publicly the state of the nations 
in the interior of Africa. About one 
hundred free persons, with some slaves, 
attended. At the close, several hundred ' 
rix-dollars were contributed by the white 
friends present, for the Missionary So- 
ciety. 

After the whites had all left the house, 
a slave woman and her daughter called 
upon me, and said, “ Sir, will you take 
anything from a poor slaye, to help to 
send the gospel to the poor things 
beyond us ? ” On my saying, “ Most 
certainly I will,” she gave me eight- 
pence, and her daughter fourpence. 

J laving done so, they hastily went out, 
(.lipping their han^s, and ran to some 
slave-men who were watting to hear tliQ, 
result, Oa hearing from her that I 
cheerfully took subscriptions from slaves, 
they rushed into my room, and every one 
threw down all tW he had, to send the 
gospel to the poor things beyond them ! 

'riie iniriiediate cause of this was, 
theii masters had lately built a place of 
worship for them, where missionaries, 
when they happened to be in the town, 
preached to them ; and some of their 
masters would at times read a sermon 
to them. These tastes of instruction 
made them desirous that the nations 
beyond should be favoured with the 
same advantage. 

(/) THE INDIAN BROOM-MA- 
KER. — Mr. Hooper, one of the assist- 
ant missionaries to the Choctaw nation^ 
relates in his journal the following 
affecting instai|ce of benevelence while 
al Steubenville; — “What most of all 
affected our hearts was, that a poor 
African, who, it is believed, is a devout 
servant of God, came forward, and gave 
a i;oat, obtained by making brooms after 
performing his task in the field. Mr. 
McCurdy informed us, that both that 
man and his wife are praying souls. 
They are slaves. Oh! is it not truly 
animating, is' it not enough to touch the 
tenderest sensibilities of the soul, to see 
an- Ethiopian in such circumstances, 
thus mpved at hearing the Macedonian 


cry, and thus extending the hand of 
charity? Should every professed dis- 
ciple of Christ make such sacrifices as 
did this poor African, at no distant 
peri(^ would the precious gospel be 
preached to all nations. 

ig) THE GREENLANDERS’ DO- 
NATION. — In a very early period of 
^he Moravian mission in Greenland, the 
Christian natives of that country were 
told of the demolition of the Indian con- 
gregation at Gnadenhutten, in PennsyL 
vania ; they wept bitterly, and at once 
commenced efforts for their relief One 
said, “ I have a fine reindeer skin, 
which I will give;” another, “And I 
a pair of new reindeer boots, which I 
will send “ And I,” said a third, 
“will send them a seal, that* they may 
have something to eat and to burn.” 
Their contributions were accepted and 
sent. Their hearts had been shut by 
avarice, but the grace of Christ opened 
them. 

(A) THE MINISTER’S WIFE 
AND THE MONUMENT.— A mini- 
ster in Illinois, on receiving the sad 
news that the Ceylon missionaries bad 
been obliged, in consequence of the 
curtailment of funds, to dismiss five 
thousand scholars from their schools, 
and tliat twenty-five dollars would re- 
suscitate a school, resolved to try and 
raise that, sum in his society. The 
members thereof were a little band, an(l 
had already done what they thought 
they could for Fqyeign Missious. 

He went before his people, related the 
melancholy intelligence, and told them, 
that he would give five dollar’s, if they 
could raise the remaining twenty. . The 
sum was contributed in a few minutes. . 
He then went home and informed hiai 
partner of the result. He found that 
she, too, had been revolving in her mind 
,hoW she could raise a Similar .sum. . 
“ Well,” said her husband, “if you will 
give up one gratification, you may.** It 
seems they had recently lost a child, and 
bad sent on an order to New York for 
a tombstone, which would Cost twenty^- 
five dollars. He proposed to dispense 
with it. .Trying though this was to her 
'maternal feelings, she immediately con- 
sented, saying that the living children 
demanded her money more than the one . 
that was dead. 
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The order was coimtermanded, and 
a school in Ceylon was, of course, re- 
suscitated. 

a) SKELTON AND HIS BOOKS. 
— The salary of the Rev. Philip Skelton, 
an Irish clergyman, arising frond the 
discharge of his ministerial duties and 
from tuition, was very small ; and yet 
he gave the larger part of it awa^,< 
scarcely allowing himself to appear in 
decent clothing. Returning one Lord's- 
day from public worship, he came to a 
cabin where an a^ful fire had occurred. 
Two children had been burned to death, 
and a third showed but faint signs of 
life. Seeing the poor people had no 
linen with which to dress the child’s 
sores, he tore his linen from his back 
piece by piece for their use ; and cheer- 
fVilly submitted to the inconvenience to 
which it exposed him. Some time after 
this, when a scarcity of food was felt 
around him, he sold his library, though 
his books were the only companions of 
his solitude, and spent the money in the 
purchase of provisions for the poor. 
Some ladies hearing of this, sent him 
50/., that he might again obtain several 
of his most valued works ; but while he 
gratefully acknowledged their kindness, 
he said he had dedicated the books to 
God, and then applied the 50/. also to 
the relief of the poor, 

(j) THE DAUGHTER’S POR- 
TION, — The Rev, Mr, Rogers, of this 
country, attended by an officer of the 
church, called one morning at the 
house of an excellent woman, a widow, 
who had recently lost, by death, a 
pious and beloved daughter. As her 
circumstances were narrow, little was 
I expected fVom her. Indeed they called 
upon her chiefly to testify their respect, 
and to avoid the imputation of either 
forgetting her person, or despising her 
mite. To their great surprise, however, 
when their errand was made known, she 
presented to theii^ with much prompt- 
ness and cordiality, a snm which, for her, 
was very large— so lar^, indeed, that 
they felt aod expressed some scruples 
about accepting it. put an end to 
the difficulty, by saying, with much 
decii^on, ** Yod must take it all : J bad 
laid it np as a portipn for my daughter; 
and I am deterged that He who ms my 
daughter shai^Mve her portion too.” 
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(k) REV. JOHN WESLEY’S 
PLATE.— HfS BENEVOLENCE.— 
In the year 1776, the Rev. John Wesley 
received the following letter, in conse- 
quence of a recent resolution oT the 
Governthent, that circulars should be 
sent to all persons who were suspected 
of having plate, on which they had not 
paid duty : 

“ Reverend Sir, — As the Commis- 
sioners cannot doubt that you have plate 
for which you have hitherto neglected 
to make an entry, they have directed me 
to send yon a copy of the Lords’ order, 
and to inform you that they expect that 
you forthwith make the entry of all 
your plate; such entry to bear date 
from the commencement of the Plate- 
duty, or from such time as you have 
owned, used, had, or kept any quantity 
of silver plate, nchargeable by the Act 
of Parliament; as, in default thereof, 
the Board will be oldiged to signify your 
refusal to their Lordships. 

“ N.B. An immediate answer is de- 
sired.” 

Mr. Wesley replied, as follows : 

“Sir, — I have two silver teaspoons 
at London, and two at Bristol : this is 
all the plate which I have at present : 
and I shall not buy any more while so 
many around me want bread. 1 am, 
sir, your most humble servant, 

“ John Wksley.” 

Perhaps there never was a more 
, charitable man than Mr. Wesley. His 
I liberality knew no bounds but an empty 
I pocket. He gave away not merely a 
certain part of his income, but all that 
lie had ; bis own wants being provided 
for, he devoted all the rest to the neces- 
sities of others. He entered upon this 
good work at a very early period. We 
are told, that when he had thirty pounds 
a year, he lived on twenty-eight, and 
gave away forty shillings. The next 
year, receiving sixty pounds, he still lived 
on twenty-eight, and gave away two- 
and-thirty. The third year he received 
ninety pounds, and gave away sixty-two. 
The fourth year he received one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds ; still he lived 
I on twenty- eight, and gave to the poor 
' ninety-two. Daring the rest of his life 
he lived economicall^r ; and, in the ^ 
coarse of fifty years, it Uas been sup- 
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posed, he gave JfVay more than thirty 
thousand pounds. 

(/) LAVATER HELPING A 
POOR WOMAN.—The following is 
an extract from a private diary of the^ 
Rev, J. C. Lavater, of Zurich, in Swit- 
zerland, dated January 2nd, 1769: 

My wife asked me, daring dinner, 
what sentiment 1 had chosen for the 
day. ** Give to him that asketh thee ; 
and from him that would borrow turn 
not thou away,” “ Pray, how is this to 
be understood?” said she. “Literally; 
we must take the words as if we heard 
Jesus Christ himself pronounce them: 
1 am the steward not the proprietor of 
my possessions.” 

Just as 1 arose from dinner, a widow 
desired to speak to me. “ You will 
excuse me, dear sir ;” said she, I must 
pay my rent, and 1 am six dollars 
short. I have been ill a whole month, 
and could scarcely keep my children 
from starving. ‘ I have laid by every 
penny, but 1 am six dollars short, and 
must have them to-day or to-morrow ; 
prjiy h.^ar mo, dear sir.” Here she 
presented me a book enchased with 
silver. “ My late husband,” said she, 
“ gave it to me when we were betrothed. 
T part w ith it with reluctance, and know 
not when 1 can redeem it. O, dear sir, 
cannot you assist me ?” “ My poor 

woman, indeed 1 cannot.” So saying, 
I put my hand in my pocket, and 
touched my money : it was about two 
dollars and a half. •“ It* won’t do,” said 
1 to myself ; “ and if it would, I shall 
want it.” “ Have you no friend,” said 
I, “ who- would give you such a trifle?” 
“ No, not a soul living ; and 1 do not 
like to go from house to house; I would 
rather work whole nights. 1 have'been 
told that \pu are a goo(^-natured gentle- 
man ; and if you canoot assist, you will, 
1 hope, excuse me for having given you 
so much trouble. 1 will try how I can 
extricate myself; God has never for- 
saken me, and I hope he will not begin 
to turn his backr on me in my 76th 
year.” The same moment my wife en- 
tered the room. 

1 was— 0 thon traitorous heart!— 
I was angry, ashamed, and should have 
been glad if 1 could have sent her a|ray 
under some pretext or other, for my 
conscte^e whispered to me, ** Give to 


him that asketh thee.” My wif?, too, 
whispered irresistibly in my ear, “ She 
is a pious, honest woman ; she has cer- 
tainly been ill ; assist her if you can.” 

“ I have no more than two dollars,” 
said I, ** and she wants six ; how, there- 
fore, can I answer her demand ? 1 will 
give her something, and send her away.” 

My wife squeezed my hand tenderly^ 
smiling, and beseeching me by her looks. 

She then said aloud, what my con- 
science had whispered tp me before: 
“Give to him that asketh thee; and 
turn not away from him who would 
borrow of thee.” I smiled, and asked . 
her whether she would give her ring 
in order to enable* me to do it. “ With 
great pleasure,” said she, pulling off ‘ 
her ring. The old wompn was either 
too simple to observe this, or too modest 
to take advantage of it : however, when 
she was going, my wife told her to wait 
a little in the passage. “ Were you in 
earnest, m^ dear, when you offere4 your 
ring?” said 1, as soon as we were in 
private. “ I am surprised that you can 
ask that question ; do you think I sport 
with charity? Remember what you 
said a quarter of an hour ago. You 
have b^n always so benevolent, and . 
why are you now backward in assisting 
that poor woman? Why did you not 
give her what money you bad in your 
purse? Do you not know that there 
are sik dollars in your bureau, and. that 
it will be |[uarter-day in ten days?” 

I pressed ihy wife to ' my bo^m, and 
dropped a tear. “ You are more righte- 
oqp than I ! Keep your ring; you 
have made me blush 1” 1 then went to 
the bureau, and took the six dptlars, 
When 1 was ^oing to open the dwr,. 
to call the widow, I was seized with 
honor because I bad said, ** 1 cannot 
h^p you.” — O,' thou traitorous tongue I 
thou deceitful heart “ There, take 
the money,” said 1, “ which you vraht.” 

She seemed at first to suppose it was^ 
only a small contribution,, and ‘kissed * , 
my hand; bnt when she ^aw- the sfx 
dollars, her astonishment was so great,' 
that for a moment she could not s^ak. 

She then said, ** How shall I thank you ? 

I cannot repay yon ; I have got nothing 
Pit this pocHT book, and it is old.” ** JCeep 
your book and the money,” said I, “ and 
thank God, not me^ Indeed I do not 
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deserve it, because I have hesitated so 
long to assist you ; go, and say not one 
word more.” 

(m) BENEVOLENCE OF JOHN 
FOX. — John Fox, the celebrated author 
of the “Book of Martyrs,” was re- 
markable for his liberality to the poor. 
What was sometimes omered him by 
the rich (for he was himself sometimes 
distressed), he accepted, but immedi- 
ately gave it to those who had less than 
, himself. So entirely did he give of 
his goods to the poor, that when he died 
he possessed no ready money. This 
benevolence was maintained by a sense 
of the love of Christ, and was shown 
w'ith a view to his glory. A friend once 
inquiring of him, if he recollected a 
poor man, whom he was accustomed to 
relieve, he replied, “ Yes, I remember 
him well, and would willingly forget 
lords and ladies to remember persons 

like him.” 

* 

40. 'BENEFICENCE WITH ROLE AND 
SYSTEM. 

(a) OBERLIN’S PRACTICE.— 
John Frederic Oberlin, a minister of 
the Gospel in France, happening to 
read one day, with more attention than 
usual, the accounts of the tithes in the 
Books of Moses, was so struck with 
some of them, as to resolve from that 
moment to devote three tithes of all he 
possessed to the service of God and the 
poor. The resolution was no sooner 
made than put into execution ; for what- 
ever Oberlin conceived it to be his duty 
to do, be conscientiously and without 
delay set about it. From that period 
till the end of his life, even during the 
most calamitous seasons of the Revolu- 
tion, he always scrupulously ^ adhered 
to the plan, and often said that he 
aboundeth in weaith. 

(b) MRS. GRAHAM'S PRACTICE. 
— Mrs. Graham, of New York, made it 
a rule to appropriate a tenth part of her 
earnings to be expended for pious and 
charitable purposes; she had ,taken a 
lease of two lots of ground«.iii Green-' 
wioh-street, from the oorporatienwof Tri- 
nity Church, w^th a view , of building 
a house on them for her own accommo^ 
dation: the building, however, she nev# 
commeuoed; but, by a sale which her 
soo-in-lawi Mr. Bethune, niade of the • 


lease in 1 795, for her, she got an advance 
of ohe thousand pounds. So large a pro- 
fit was new to her. “ Quick, quick,” 
said she, “let me appropriate the tenth 
before my heart grows hard.” What 
fidelity in duty I What distrust of her- 
self I Fifty pounds of this money she 
sent to Mr. Mason, in aid of the funds 
he was collecting for the establishment 
of a theological seminary. 

(c) MB. COBBS COVENANT.— 
Nathaniel Ripley Cobb, -of Boston, dis- 
played the chameter of a Christian 
merchant in all its varieties of excel- 
lence. lie was one of the few noble- 
hearted men of wealth whose affluence 
is constantly proved by their munifi- 
cence. Y it it was not always from what 
is strict! f denominated affluence that he 
was so benevolent, inasmuch as the 
vows of God were upon him that he 
would never become rich ; and he re- 
deemed the holy pledge wlfich he had 
given, by consecrating his gains to the 
Lord. In November, 1821, he drew up . 
the following remarkable document : 

“ By the grace of God, I will never 
I be worth more than fifty thousand dol- 
I iars. 

“ By the grace of God, I will give 
one-fourth of the nett profits of my 
business to charitable and religious uses. 

“ If I am ever worth twenty thou- 
sand dollars, I will give one -half of my 
nett profits; and if I am ever worih 
thirty, thousand, I will give three- 
fourths ; and the whple after fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

i “ So hrip me God; or give to a more 
faithful steward, and set me aside. N. 

R, Cobb,. Nov., 1821.” 

He adhered, to this covenant with 
Strict fidelity. At one time, finding his 
property had increased beyond fifty 
thousand, dollar^, he at once devoted the 
surplui (seven thousand five hundred), 
aa a foundalion for a professorship in 
the Newton Institution,' for the edu- 
cation of Christian ministers, to which, 
on various occasions during his short 
life, he gave at least twice that apfiount, 
He was a generous friend to many 
young men, whom he assisted in esta- 
blishing themselves In business, and to 
many who were unfortunate. 

0) DR. WRIGHT’S PRACTICE. 

— Of Doctor Samuel Wright, it is said, 
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that his charity^as conducted upon 
rule; for which purpose he kept a 
purse, in Which was found this memo* 
randum : “ Something, from all the 
money J receive, to be put into this 
purse for charitable uses. From my salary 
as minister, which is uncertain, a tenth 
part : from occasional and extraordinary 
gifts, which are more uncertain, a twen- 
tieth part; from copy money of things 
I print, and interest of my estate, a 
seventh part.” 

(c) THE BEE-HIVE AND THE 
WALNUT-TREE. — The following 
account is related by Mr. Charles 
Stokes Dudley, of England; 

At one of the meetinffs for the circu- 
lation of the scriptures, neld in Dorset- 
shire, in 1833, a clergyman, from a 
distant county, related a circumstance 
which had fallen under his own im- 
mediate observation. A young farmer 
and his wife, having attended a meeting 
for the establishment of an auxiliary 
society, dnd another held in the evening 
of the same day for the formation of a 
ladies* association, became much in- 
terested iu the object. On returning 
home, the wife expressed her earnest 
desire to subscribe a guinea a year to 
the female branch of the institution; ta 
which her husband replied, that having 
become himself a contributor of the 
same sum to the auxiliary society, he 
thought they could scarcely afford two 
guineas a year. His wife reminded 
him that he had given her, a few days 
before, a guinea to purchase a hive of 
bees, which she had not yet bought; 
and that she should much prefer giving 
the money to the Bible Association. To 
this arrangement he consented. On the 
following day, a swarm of bees settle 
on a tree in their garden, vgnd was soon 
safely hived. Struck with the circum- 
stance, they immediately determined^ 
that the entire produced of those bees, 
and of the successive swarms from the 
hive, should be annually contributed to 
tKe Bible Society. The circumstance 
occurred in 1829. J[a 1830, the sum of 
21. was contributed; in 1831, it in- 
creased to 10/. ; last year it was 8/; and, 
this year, they fully expected it would 
be 10/. again, if npt more. . - 

.1 had a speedy propf that the relation 
of this little fact was not in vain. A 
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friend.of ours who was present, and under 
whose hospitable roof I was staying, ob- 
serving me, on the following morning, 
admiring a noble walnut-tree in his 
. garden, whispered ^ That tree belongs 
i to the Bible Society : my wife and I 
; have just dedicated it.” 1 am happy to 
: say, I never saw a tree better laden in , 
my life. 

(f) FINLEY AND THE AGENT. 

— “ It is true I have but little to give,” 
said Dr. Finley to an agent, but I con- 
sider it a privilege and an honour, so far 
as the Lord allows, to have something, 
if it be but a single nail, in evefy edifice 
that is going up for phrist.*’ 

ri^)D01NG SOMETHING EVERY- 
; WHERE. — At one of the anniversaries 
in London the Rev. Richai^d Knill said : 

— “When I used to travel for the Loudon 
Missionary Society, I went to Peter- 
borough. A farmer there had read the 
Report of that Society, and found that# 
we had 123 missionaries. He sent to 
Mr. Arundel to say, * I have a great 
desire to hit out something, new.* I 
question whether any member of parlia- 
ment would have hit it He said, *1 
am determined to have something to do 
with every tract distributed, every ser- I 
iiion preached, every school established; 
and for this purpose I will give a sove- ' 
reign for each of the missionaries. Here • 
IS a check for 123/., in order to do some- 
thing all* over the world.’ That is what 
1 call an enlsirged idea. But in the 
.meantime anot^r Report came out, and 
stated that thirteen new missionaries 
had .been sent fprth. ‘ Wel|,* said he, 

* I am determined to keep it up ;* and 
he gave another 13/.” 

i4L bsn£Ficence with industry and 
FEDOAL inr. 

(aV THE MISEJEi OP MAR- 
SEILLES.— An old manVot the name' 
of Guyot, lived and died in the town 'of 
Marseilles, in France. He am»sse^ a 
large fortune by the most, laborious in- < 
du^try,^ and the severest habits of khsti- 
uence and privation. His neighhouxs 
considered him a miser, and thought 
; that he was boarding Up* money ff'om ; 
mean* and avaricious Biotives. . The 
pophlace punued him whenever he a]^- 
peared with' bootings and execrations, 
and the boys sonietimes threw stones at 
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him. He at length died, and in his will 
were found the following words : — 
“ Having observed from my infancy 
that the poor of Marseilles are ill-sup- 
pUed with water, which can only be 
purchased at a great price, 1 have cheer- 
fully laboured the whole o^ my life to 
procure for them this great blessing; 
and I direct that the whole of my pro- 
perty shall be laid out in building an 
aqueduct for their use.” 

(h) SAVING A PENNY A 
WEEK. — My monthly missionary meet- 
ing (writes a clergyman in the “ Mis- 
sionary Register” for 1817,) is, indeed, 
deliglitfuf. You would be highly gra- 
tified at witnessing the earnest prayers 
that are there offered up in behalf of the 
poor heathen, the interest produced by 
reading the missionary anecdotes^ and 
the uncommon readiness and willing- 
ness in the poor people to contribute 
^heir pence towards so glorious a cause. 
^)ne of the poorest women (yet one 
of the richest in the true sense) in the 
parish, was heard to say, that she would 
give her penny a week, if she took it 
from her food ; and she has literally 
been as good as her word ; for though 
tea was her only beverage, and often 
her only meal, she has for some months 
deprived herself of sugar in order to 
contribute her penny, which she does 
with great regularity every week. But 
not content with this, as she .obtains a 
livelihood by going about with a basket 
which contains needles, cotton, etc., 
she begged me to write a tew lines to 
authorize her to receive any mite which 
she could collect in her daily travels 
from house to house, that she might 
have a chance of getting a penny, even 
where she could not sell her needles ; 
and, indeed, I think I may safely say 
that she is not more gratified when she 
takes sixpence for herself, than when 
she receives a penny ibr the missionary 
fund. By this means she generally 
brings in about three shillings every 
'month, in addition to her own four- 
pence. 

• Such an instance shames many. True 
charity begins only with self-denial 
(c) “I WILL SPIN ONE MORE 
HANK.”— At a meeting, held with the 
vieV of forming an auxiliary society in 
aU of Christian missions^ the following 
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anecdote was related by one of the 
speakers : — A woman of Wakefield, 
well known to be in very needy cir- 
cumstances, offered to subscribe a penny 
a week to the missionary fund. ** Surely 
you,” said one, “ are too poor to afford 
this.” She replied, “ I spin so many 
hanks of yarn for a maintenance; 1 
will spin one more, and that will be 
a penny for the society.” “ I would 
rather,” said the speaker, “see that 
hank suspended in the poor woman’s 
cottage, a token of her zeal for the 
triumph of the gospel, than military 
trophies in the halls of heroes, the proud 
memorials of victories obtained over 
the physical strength of men. 

{(i) A REFORMED DRUNK- 
ARD’S GIFT. — A religious society 
in Yorkshire (England) had twenty 
guineas brought to them by a man in 
low circumstances'- of life. Doubting 
whether it was consistent with his duty 
to his family and the world to contri- 
bute such a sum, they hesitateti to re- 
ceive it, when he answered to the fol- 
lowing effect: — “Before I knew the 
grace of our Lord, I was a poor drunkard; 
I never could save a shilling ; my family 
were in begg^iry and rags ; but since it 
has pleased God to renew me by his 
grace, we have been industrious and 
frugal ; we have not spent many idle 
shillings, and we have been enabled to 
ut something into ibe bank, and this 

freely offer to the blessed cause, of 
our Lord and Saviour.” — This was the 
second donation frqin the individual to 
the same amount. 

te) THE MOUNTAIN FARMER. 
— An agent soliciting funds for a cer- 
tain benevolent object, called upon the 
minister of a poor country town, made 
known his object, and inquired of that 
minister, whether there were any indi- 
viduals in his parish who would con- 
tribute for that object. The minister 
answered, “No:” then, checking him- 
self, he said, ** We have, however, one 
man who considers himself as a steward 
of the property of God ; perhaps he 
would give something. You will find 
him upon the mountain yonder.” The 
agent toiled up the steep ascent, and 
approHcbed his dwelling. It was built 
of lr*gs, and its door was opened by a 
leathern string. He entered and made 
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known the object^f hig Tisit “ We 
have,” said the benevolent farmer, “ for 
several years, considered all the products 
of our farm, above what is necessary for 
the supply of our own wants, as theLord^s 
property, to be devoted to some good 
object. We have so disposed of the 
whole this year, excepting one article, 
that is our cheese^ which may be worth 
twenty or twenty -five dollars. We had 
not determined to what object to devote 
it; but we w'ill give you that.” This 
man, living in his cabin of logs, and 
cultivating a small farm upon the moun- 
tain, was accustomed to give, for purposes 
of benevolence, about 300 Hollars yearly, 
(/) A NUMEROUS FAMILY.— 
A pious gentleman in — — was engaged 
in a Certain branch of business by which 
he was rapidly increasing his wealth. 
When he had made about 50,000 dollars, 
the Rev. Mr. — was one day con- 
versing with him, and asked if he 
hud not accumulated property «nou£rh 
for his family, and if he had not no^ 
better give' up that kind of business ? 
“O,” said he, “I have not yet made 
enough* to (jve .each of my children a 
single leaf of the Catechism** ** Why,” 
inquired the clergyman, how large is 
your family ?” ** Above 600,000,000,” 
was his reply. He looks on the whole 
family of man as his own family, and he 
is labouring for the salvation of them all. 

{q) OliOUMBIE’S CARE FOR 
BUSINESS. - f he late Mr. John 
Oroumbie of Haddington (England), 
some time before his death, calling on 
one of his customers, his friend said 
unto him, “ I am sure, Mr. Croumbie, 
you need not care for business.” He 

replied, “It is true, Mrs. ; but if 

I were to give over business, I would* 
not be so able to assist the various so- 
cieties that areiforraed for diffusing the 
knowledge of ihe gospel throughout the 
world.” The same excellent person, in., 
his last illness, after expressing his sur- 
prise that some Christians kept backfrom 
th^ support of these institutions, said 
with peculiar emphasis,' “ O how I pity 
the poor heathen,- who have nothing to 
support their, minds in the prospect of 
eternity /** His feelings were evidently 
excited by bis'o^n situation, and a con- 
viction of the misery be would feel, if 
his mind had not been Supported by the 


pspel in the near prospect of entering 
into an eternal state. 

(A) THE UNEXPECTED DO- 
NATION. — When the money to build 
Bethlehem Hospital was being collected, 
those who were employed to solicit do- 
nations, went to a small house, the door 
of which hang half-opened* they over- 
heard the master, an old man, scolding 
his female servant for having thrown 
away a matcli without using both ends. 
After diverting themselves some time 
with the dispute, they presented them- 
selves before the old gentleman, and 
stated the object of their visit ; thongb, 
from what had just passed, they enter- 
tained very little hope of success. The 
supposed miser, however, no. sooner un- 
derstood their business tbanlhe stepped 
into a closet, from whence be brought a 
bag, and counted out 400 guineas, which 
he presented to them. No astonish- 
ment could exceed, that of the collectors 
at this unexpected occurrence ; they^ 
expressed their surprise, and told the 
old gentleman that they had overheard 
his quarrel with his servant “*G^tle- 
men,” said he, ** your surprise is occa- 
sioned by a thing of very little conse- 
quence. I keep house and save money 
in my own way ; .the first furnishes me i 
w'itb the means of doing the other. < 
With regard to benevoleut donations, 
you may always expect most from 
prudent people who keep their own 
accounts.” Wh^n he had thus addressed 
them, be requested them to withdraw 
without the smaltest ceremony, to pre- 
vent which he shut the door, not think- 
ing probably, so much of the 400 guineas ' 
which he had just given away, as of the 
match which had been carelessly thrown . 
into the fire. 

42. beneficence wirtt Ipromptitcbs. 

(a) THORNTON A.ND THE 
POOR CLERGYMAN.— The late Me. 
Thornton was applied to, by a respect- 
able clergyman, for some pecuniki^ as- 
sistance. Mr. Thornton having bstaaed 
to His reverence’s story, immediately 
gave him a draft for fifteen poands. ^ 

. Whilst the grateful clergyman was 
Still with him, the post letters arrived, 
and Mr. Thornton begged him not to. 
go tili he should see if he had received 
any news which ipight interest him. 
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He began, accordingly, to read one of “You will oblige me, sir, by calling di- 
bis letters, and, after a considerable rectly. Thin k of w bat im porta net- a good 
pause, said to his friend, “ Here is a night’s rest may be to that poor man.” 
letter, conveying bad news indeed; I (d) BAXTER’S DELAY AND 
have lost a very valuable ship, and LOSS, — When Mr. Baxter lost a thou- 
certainly my loss cannot be less than sand pounds which he had laid up for 
20,000/. You must return me that draft, the erection of a school, he used fre- 
xny dear sir ; and to prove tVat I do not quently to mention the misfortune as an 
deceive you, read the letter which 1 incitement to be charitable while God 
have just received. gives the power of bestowing, and con- 

What could the poor clergyman do? sidering himself as culpable in some 
He recalled to mind the condition of his degree for having so long delayed the 
' starving and sickly wife and children, performance of a good action, and suf- 
and anticipated the grievous disappoint- fered his benevolence to be defeated for 
ment which his returning from Mr. want of quickness and diligence. 
Thornton without assistance would oc- 
casion. However, with a heavy heart, beneficence to debtors and 

he handed the draft back to Mr. T., robbers. 

and betook himself to read the letter, by (a) REV. JOHN W^ESLEY AND 
way of concealing his distressed couii- HIS LIKENESS. — Mr. Dudley was 
tenance. He soon perceived the loss one evening taking tea with that emi- 
was even greater than Mr. T. had men- nent artist, Mr. Ciily, who asked him 
tioned, and all his hopes died away. whether ho had’ see^ iiis'gallery of busts. 

* In the meantime Mr. Thornton had Mr. Dudley answering in th? negative, 
been writing, and when the letter was and expressing a wish to be gratified 
returned to him, he said, You see, with a sight of it, Mr. Culy conducted 
my d^ar sir, how unjpleasantly I am him thither; after admiring the busts 
situated ; however, here is another paper, of the several great men of the day, 
which I desire you will put into your he came to one which particularly at- 
pocket. The poor hopeless clergyman tracted his notice, and on inquiry found 
took it, and opening it, found a draft it was the likeness of the Rev. John 
for fifty pounds. He looked at Mr. T,, Wesley, “This bust,” said Culy, “struck 
as if doubting the evidence of his senses ; Lord Shelbourne in the same manner it 
but Mr. T. replied, “ My dear sir, as does you, and there is a remarkable 
the Almighty seems determined to de- fact connected with it, which, as I 
prive me of that wealth which he gave, know that you are fohd of anecdote, I 
and which he has so good a right to take will relate to you precisely in the same 
I avi'ay, I must be speedy, therefore, -to manner and words that I did to him. 
give while it is in my possession.” ‘ My lord,’ said I, “ perhaps yOu have 

(6) LOSING, BUT LIBERAL. — A heard of John Wesley, the Founder of 
wealthy merchant, having lost by one the Methodists ?’ ‘ Oh yes,’ he replied, 
shipwreck,, to the value of 1 , 500 /., or- ^ he^that race of fanatics!' * Weil, my 
dered bis clerk to distribute 100/. among lord, Mr. Wesley had often been urged 
poor ministers and people ; adding, that to have bis picture taken, but he always 
if his fortune was going by 1 , 500 /. at a refused, alleging as a reason tliat he 
lump, it was high time to make sure of thought it nothing but vanity ; indeed, 
some part of it before it was gone. so frequently had he been pressed on 

. (c) DR. WILSON AND THE POOR this point, that his friends were re- 
CLERGYMAN. — The benevolent Dr. luctantly compelled to ^ve up the idea. 
Wilson once discovered a clergyman at One day lie called on me on the business 
^ath, who, he was informed, was sick, of our church. I began the old subject 
poor, and had a numerous family. In of entreating him to allow me. to<take 
the evening he gave a friend fifty pounds, off his likeness. * Well,’ said I, ' know- 
re<^aestiDg him to deliver it in the most ing you value money for the means 
delicate manner, and as if from an un- of doing good, if you will grant my 
I known person. Th^ friend said, “ 1 will I request, 1 will engage to give you 
I wait upom him early in the morning.** j teh guineas for the first ten minutes 
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that you sit, and for every minute that 
exceeds that tinjp you shall receive^ a 
guinea/ ‘ What !* said Mr. Wesley, 
*do I understand you aright, that you 
will give me ten guineas for having 
my picture taken ? Well, I agree to 
it/ He "then stripped off his coat, and 
lay on the sofa, and in eight minutes I 
had the most perfect bust I had ever 
taken. He then washed his face, and I 
counted to him 'ten guineas into his 
hand. * Well,' said he, turning to his 
companion, ‘I never till now earned 
money so speedily ; but what shall we 
do with it ?’ They then wished me a 
good morning, and proceeded over West- 
minster- bridge. The first object that 
presented itself to their view was a 
poor woman crying bitterly, with three 
children crying round her, each sobbing, 
though apparently too young to under- 
stand their mother's grief; On inquiring 
the cause of her distress, Mr. Wesley 
learned that the Ikeditors of her hus- 
ban(i were dragging him to prison, after 
having sold their effects, which w^e 
inadequate to pay the debt by eighteen 
shillings, which the creditors declared 
shoufd be ^id> One guinea made her 
happy ! They then proceeded, fol- 
lowed by the blessings of the now 
happy mother. On Mr. Wesley’s in- 
quiring of Mr. Barton, his friend, where 
their charity was most needed, he re- 
plied he knew of no place where his 
money would be more acceptable than 
in Giltspur- street Compter. They ac- 
cordingly repaired thither, and, on 
asking the turnkey to point out the 
most miserable object under his care, 
he answered, if they were come in search 
of poverty, they need not go far. The 
first ward they entered they were struck 
with the appearance of a poor wretch who 
was greedily eating som^ potato skins. 
On being qu^tioned, he informed them 
that he had been in that situation, sup- 
ported by the. casual aims of comp^- 
sionate strangers, for several months, ' 
without any hope of release, and that he 
^ras confined for the debt of half a guinea. 
On hearing this, Mr. Wesley gave him 
a guinea, which, hh received with the 
utmost gratitude^ and he had the plea*, 
sure of seeing him liberated with half a. 
guinea in hisipobket. The poor man, 
on leaving his place of confinement, 
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.said, * Gentlemen, as you came hither in 
search of poverty, pray go up-stairs, if 
it be not too late.’ They instantly pro- 
ceeded thither, and beheld a sight which 
called forth all their compassion. On a 
low stool, with his back towards them, 
sat a man,— -or rather a skeleton, for he 
was literally nothing but skin and bone; 
his hand supported his head, and his 
eyes seemed to be riveted on the oppo- 
site corner of the chamber, where lay 
stretched out on a pallet of straw a 
young woman in the last stage of con- 
sumption, apparently lifeless, with an 
infant by her side, which was quite 
dead. Mr. Wesley immediately sent for 
medical assistance, but it was too late 
for the unfortunate fcmale, who expired 
a few hours afterwards from starva- 
tion, as the doctor declar^. You may 
imagine, my lord, that the remaining 
eight guineas would not go far in aiding 
such distress as this. No expense was 
spared for the relief of the now only 
surviving sufferer. But so extreme was 
the weakness to which be was reduced, 
that six weeks elapsed before he could 
speak sufficiently to relate his own his- 
tory. It appeared that he had been a 
reputable merchant, and had married a 
beautiful young lady, eminently accom- 
.plished, whom ,he had almost idolized. 
They lived happily together for some 
time, until, by failure of a speculation 
in which bis whole property was em- 
barked,!he was completely ruined. No 
sooner did he become acquainted with 
his misfortuim than he called all his 
creditors togetlfer, and laid before them 
the state of his affairs, showing them 
his books, which were in the most per- 
fect order. They all willingly sigped 
the dividend except the lawyer, who 
owed his rise in the world to this mer- 
chant; the sum was two hundred and , 
fifty" pounds, for which he obstinately 
declared he should be Hnt to gaol. It 
was in vain the creditors nrged hiih to 
pity his forlorn condition, and to con- 
sider his great respectability ; .‘that feel- 
ing was a stranger to his breast, and, in 
s^ite of all their remonstrances, he was 
hurried away to prison, followed by his 
weeping wife. As she w^s very accom- 
plished, ahe continued to maintain her- 
self and her husband for some time solqly 
by the use* of her pencil, in painting . 
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small ornaments on cards; and thus they 
managed to put a little aside for the 
time of her confinement But so long 
an illness succeeded this event, that 
she vras completely incapacitated from 
exerting herself for their subsistence, 
and their scanty savings were soon ex- 
pended in procuring the necessaries 
Mrhich her situation then required. | 
They were driven to pawn their clothes, j 
and their resources failing, they found | 
themselves at last reduced to absolute I 
starvation. The poor infant had just 
expired from want, and the hapless 
mother was about to follow it to the 
grave when Mr. Wesley and his friend 
entered; and, as I before said, the hus- 
band was so reduced from 4he same 
cause, that, without the utmost care, he 
must have fallen a sacrifice ; and as Mr. 
Wesley, who w'as not for doing things 
by halves, had acquainted himself with 
this case of extreme misery, he went to 
the creditors and informed them of it 
They were beyond measure astonished 
to learn what he had to name to them ; 
for so long a time had elapsed without 
hearing anything of the merchant or his 
family, that some supposed him to be 
dead, and others that he had left the 
country. Amongst the rest he called 
on the lawyer, and painted to him, in 
the most glowing colours, the wretched- 
ness he had beheld, and which be 
(the lawyer) bad been instrumental in 
causing ; but even this could not move 
him to compassion. He declared the 
merchant should not leave the prison 
without pa}ing him every farthing ! 
Mr. Wesley repeated his visit to the 
other creditors, who, considering the 
case of the sufferer, agreed to raise the 
sum and release' him. Some gave one 
hundred pounds, others two hundred 
pounds, and another three hundred I 
pounds. The affairs of the merchant 
took a different turn : God seemed .to 
prosper him, and in the second year he 
called . bis creditors together^ thanked 
them for their kindness, and paid the sum 
so generously obtain^. Success con- | 
tinuing to attend him, he was enabled j 
to pay all his debts, and afterwards 
realized considerable propertjr. His af- 
flictions* made such a deep impression 
upon his mind, that he determined tore- 
move the possibility of others suffering 


from the same cause, and for this puipose 
advanced a considerable sum as a foun- 
dation fund for the relief of small debtors. 
And the first person who partook of the 
same was the inexorable lawyer T 
This remarkable fact so entirely con- 
vinced Lord Shelbounie of the mistaken 
opinion he had formed of Mr. Wesley, that 
he immediately ordered a dozen of busts 
to embellish the grounds of his beautiful 
residence. 

Xh) WASHINGTON’S DEBTOR.— 
One Reuben Rouzy, of Virginia, owed 
the general about one thousand pounds. 
While President of the United States, 
one of his agents brought an action for 
the money: judgment was obtained, and 
execution issued against the body of the 
defendant, who was taken to gaol. ]|e 
had a considerable landed estate, but 
this kind of property cannot be sold in 
Virginia for debts unless at the discre- 
tion of the person. He had a large family, 
and for ^the sake ofg^is children pre- 
ferred lying in gaol to selling his land. 

A friend hinted to him that probably 
General Washington did not know any- 
thing of the proceeding, and that it 
might be well to send him a petition, 
with a statement of the circumstances. 
He did so, and the very next post from 
Philadelphia after the arrival of his pe- 
tition in that city, brought him an order 
for his immediate release, together with 
a full discharge, and a severe reprimand 
to the agent fbr having acted in such a 
manner. Poor Rouzy was, in conse- 
quence, restored to his family, who 
never laid down their heads at night 
without presenting prayers to Heaven 
for their “beloved Washington.” Pro- 
vidence smiled upon the labours of the ' 
grateful family, and in a few years 
Rouzy enjoyed the exquisite pleasure 
of being able to lay the one thousand 
pounds, with the interest, at the feet of 
this truly ^eat man. Washington re- 
minded him that the debt was dis- 
charged ; Rouzy replied the debt of his 
family to the' father of their country 
and preserver hf their parent could , 
never be discharged; -and the ^neral, to 
avoid the pressing importunuy of the 
grateful Virginian, who would not be 
denied, accepted the money, only, how- 
ever, to divide it among Rouzy 's chil- 
dren, which he immediately did. 
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(c) M. De SALLO and the i took his boj with him to show him the ' 
ROBBER. — In the year 1862; when way : he inquired of his neighbours the 
Paris Vas afOicted with a long and character of a man who in such a * 


severe tamine. Monsieur de Sallo, re- 
turning from a summer evening*s walk, 
accompanied with only a page, was ac- 
costed by a man who presented his 
pistol, and, in a manner far from har- 
dened resolution, asked him for his 
money. M. de Sallo observing that he 
came tQ^the wrong person, and that he 
could «blain but little from him, added, 
“ I have but three pistoles, which are 
not worth* a scuffle, so, much good may 
they do you ; but, like a friend, let me 
tell you, you are going on in a very bad 
way.*’ The robber took them, and with- 
out asking him for more, walked away 
* with an air of dejection and terror. 

The fellow '^^as no sooner gone than 
M. de Sallo ordered his page to follow 
the robber, to observe whither he went, 
and to bring hind an account of all he 
•should discover. The. boy obeyed, pur- 
sued him through serveral obscure streets, 
and at length saw him enter a baker’s 
shop, where he observed himtihange one 
of the pistoles and buy a large brown 
loif; with this salutary purchase the 
ToobeiN went a few doors farther, and, 
entering an alley, ascended several 
flights of stairs. The boy crept up 
after him to the topmost story, where 
he saw lijm go into a room which was 
no otherwise illuminated than by the 
friendly light of the moon } and peeping 
through a crevice, he perceived the 
wretched man cast the loaf upon the 
floor, and bursting into tears, cry out, 
“There, eat your fill; this is the dearest 
loaf I ever bought; I hate robbed a gen- 
tleman of three pistoles; let us hus-, 
band them well, and let me have no 
more t'eaziug; for, soon or late these 
doings must bring me to mains’ His 
wife, having calmed the agony of his 
s mind,^"took up the loaf, and, cutting it^ 
gave four pieces, to four -poor starving 
children. * 

The page, having thus performed h^s 
commission, returned home, and gave 
his master an account of all he had s^n 
and heard. De Sallo, who was much 
moved (tvhsd, Cluistian breMt can be 
unmoved' at distress like this l)^ com- 
manded the boy to call him at five the 
next morning. He rose accor<liogly» and 


garret, with a wife and four children;, 
and was informed that he was a very in- 
dustrious man, a tender husband, and a 
quiet neighbour ; that his oecupation 
was that of a shoemaker, and that he 
was a neat workman, but was over- 
burdened with a family, and struggled 
hard to live in such dear times. Satisfied 
with this account, M. de Sallo ascended 
to the shoemaker’s lodging, and, knock- 
ing at the door, it was opened by the un- 
I happy man himself, who, knowing him 
at first sight to be the gentleman whom 
he had robbed, prostrated himself at bis 
I feet. M. de Sallo desired him to make 
no noise, assuring him that he had not 
the least intention to hurt him. ** You 
have a good charaker” said he “among 
your neighbours, ‘hat you must expect 
your life will be cut short if you are so 
wicked as to continue the freedoms you • 
took wit-a* me. Hold your hand ; here 
are thirty pistoles to buy leather; hus- 
band them well, and set your children 
a laudable example. , To put you out 
of further temptations to commit such 
ruinous, and fatal crimes, I will en- 
coiyrage your industry. I hear you are 
a neat workman; you shall therefore 
now take measure of me and my lad for 
two pairs of shoes each, and he shall call 
upon you for them.” The whole family' 
seeitred absorbed in joy; amazement add 
gratitude in some measure deprived them 
of speech. M.de. Sallo departed greatly 
moved, ^and with a mind replete with 
satisfaction at having saved a man from 
the commission of guilt; from- an igno- 
minous death, and perhaps, from ever- 
lasting misery. 

Never was a day much better begun; 
the consciousness of -having performed 
such an action, whenever it recUrs to 
the mind must be attended with plea- 
sure, and that self^omplaeenov which is 
more desirable than gold will be ever 
the attendant on such., truly Ohrhstiiia t 
charity. , 4, ^ 

(<0 A ROBBER BEFRIENDED,— ! 
A young man was stopped ar little 
strek in one of the cities of Frandltt 
hU purse or his life was demanded. A 
courageous and sensible heart 'soon dia- 
tinguishes between the voice of the un* ' 
o * . * 
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fortunate wretch whom misery drags to i “I have not the freeman's right, and 


crime, and that of the villain whose I it costs' 


wickedness prompts him to it. The 
young man felt that it was an unfor- 


“ Take me to the syndic jury.” 

The license was bought, and the shoe- 


tunate person whom he ought to save, maker placed in the shop. 

“ What do you ask, miserable creature. The author of so fine an act of hu- 
what do you ask said he in an im- manity was a young nian about twenty- 


posing tone to his aggressor. 


seven years old. It is calculated that 


* Nothing, sir,” answered a sobbing the establishment of this workman cost 


voice ; “ I ask nothing of you.” him from three to four thousand livres. 

“ Who are you? — what do you do ?” He is not known, and useless researches 
” I am a poor journeyman shoemaker, have been made to discover him. 
without the means of supporting my wife . . 

and four children." ® ^ 44. misoeixaneocs exampli 

“ I do not know whether you speak (a) BAYARD AND HIS I 
the truth. Where do you live?” ESS.— When Bresse was taken b\ 


44. MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 

(a) BAYARD AND HIS HOST- 
ESS. — When Bresse was taken bv storm 


“In such a street at a baker's house?” I from the Venetians, the Chevalier Bayard 


‘ We shall see j lead the way.” 


saved from plunder a house whither he 


The shoemaker, awed by his firmness, had retired to have a dangerous wound 
l^d him to his abode as he would have dressed ; and he secured the mistress of 
led him to the bottom of a dungeon ; the family and her two daughters, who 
they arrived at the baker’s, where was w'ere hid in it. At his departure the 
none but a woman in the shop. lady, as a mark of her gratitude, offewd 

“ Madam, do you know this man?” him a casket containing two thousand 


none but a woman in the shop. lady, as a mark of her gratitude, ofiewd 

“ Madam, do you know this man?” him a casket containing two thousand 

“Yes, sir; he is a poor journeyman five Hundred ducats, which he obsti- 
shoemaker, who lives in the fifth story, nately refused; but observing that the 
and w'ho has much difficulty in sustain- refusal was very displeasing to her, and 
ing his numerous family.” . not caring to leave her dissatisfied, he 

“ How can you let him want bread?” consented to accept of her present; and 
“Sir. we are joung people, newly calling to him the two young ladies to 
established ; we cannot give much; my take leave of them, he presented each of 
husband does not wish me to give more them with a thousand ducats to be added 
than twenty-four cents credit to this to their marriage portion, and left the 
man.” remaining five hundred to be distributed 

“ Give him two loaves of bread, among the inhabitants who had been 
Take these two loaves, and mount to plundered. 


your room. 

The shoemaker obeys, as much agi- 


(6) BENEFICENCE OF LUTHER. 
-Disinterestedness was a leading fia- 


tated as if he were about to coiuniit ture in the character of Luther: superior 
some crime, but in a very different kind to those selfish considerations, he left the 
of trouble. They enter., The wife and honours and emoluments of this world 
children eagerly take the food which is to those who delighted in them. The 
offered them, The young man has seen poverty of this great man did not arise 
too much: he goes out, after giving two from wanting the means of acquiring* 
louis ta-tlie baker’s wife, with orders to riches ; for few men have had it in their 
supply the family with bread according power more easily to obtain them. 7'he 
to their wants. Some days after, he re- Elector of Saxony offered him the pro* 
turns to see the children, to whom he duce of a mine at Sneberg; but he nobly 
has given a second life, and he tells refused it, “ Lest,” said he, “ 1 should 
their father to follow him. He conducts tempt the'devii, who is lord of these siib- 
his poor proteg4 into a shop well built terraneous treasures to tempt me;” The 
and well furnished with tools, and all enemies of Luther were not strangers 4o 
the necessary materials for working at bis contempt for gold. When one of 
his trade. “ Would you he contented the popes ask^'d a certain cardinal. 


and happy if this shop were yours?” 
“ Ah, sir; hut alas!”' 

“What?” 


whv they did not stop that man’s mouth 
with' silver and gold, his eminence re- 
plied, “ That German beast regards not 



MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 


j money !” It may easily be supposed, attendants. He instantly observed the ' 
that the^iberality of such a man would petitioner, and said rather sharply, 
often exceed his means. A poor stu- desired you to be here precisely at such 
dent once telling him of his poverty, he an hour ; it is now five minutes past the 
desired his wife to give him a sum of time ; you know that I am punctual.” 
money ; and when she informed him His majesty condescendingly turned 
they had none left, he immediately seized back, saying, Follow me.” He pro- 
a cup of some value, which accidentally ceed^ through several rooms into his 
stood within his reach, and giving it to private closet ; and having shut the 
the poor man, bade him go and sell it, door, went to his desk, and took out a 
and keep the money to supply his wants, purse, and gave it to the applicant, and 
In one of his epistles, Luther says, “ I said, “ There is money to pay your 
have received one hundred guilders from debts, and a trifle for yourself.” The 
Taubereim, and Schartts has given me humble petitioner, overwhelmed with 
fifty ; so that I begin to fear, lest God the king's goodness dropped on his 
should reward me in this life ; but I will knees, and made a stammering effort to 
not be satisfied with it. What have I thank bis king, but a flood of tears pre- 
to do with so much money I I gave vented him. His majesty instantly put 
half of it to Priorus, and made the forth his hand, and with considerable 
man glad.” emotion, exclaimed, “ Get up, get up; 

(c) SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. — This thank God I have.lt in my power to help 
egiinent man was governor of Flushing an honest man.” 


' (Netherlands), and general of the horse, 
under his uncle, the Earl of Leicester. 


(e) THE DROWNING SAILORS. 
—Two boats, some time ago, were sent 


Ills valour, which was esteemed great, out from Dover to relieve a vessel in 
and not exceeded by any ♦of his age, distress. The fury of the tempest over- 
was at least equalled by his humanity, set one of them, which contained three 
After he had received his death wound, sailors, one of whom sunk. The two 
ai the battle of Zutphen, and was over- remaining sailors were floating on the 
ciWewith thirst from excessive bleed- deep; a rope was thrown to one of them 
ing, he called for drink, which was soon from the other boat, but he refused it, 
brought him. At the same time, a poor crying out, “ Fling it to Tom, he is )ust 
soldier, dangerously wounded, was car- ready to go dowm ; 1 can last some time 
ried along, who fixed his eager eyes upon longer,” They did so ; Tom was drawn 
the bottle just as Sir Philip was lifting it intp the boat. The rope w as then fliuig 
to his mouth. Sir Philip immediately .to the generous tar, just in time to save 
presented it to him, with the remark, him also from drowning. 


“ Thy necessity is greater than mine.” 


(/5 SAVE HIM FIRST.— An aoci- 


(r/j GEORGE iii, AND THE dent occurred in a coal-pit near llitton, 
POOR MECHANIC.— The Rev, A. in Gloucestershire, when six lives ver? 
Redford, in his funeral sermon for this lost. At the moment when tlie iron 
beilevolent monarch, states that a re- handle of the cart, in which the unfor- 
spectable mechanic, who had the honour tunate men were, snappetf asubder, a 
and happiness to be personally known to man and a boy, who were hahgmg on 
his majesty, was, through affliction in the rope above, made a sudden sprrifg, 
his fi^mily, brought into great pecuniary and most providentially laid hold of a 
straits. He was advised to present a chain which is ^Iways hanging at the 
petition to tbe.king, stating his- circum- side of the pit as a guide. ,As soon ‘as 
stances. ^ He did so ; and his majesty possible, after the accident was known- . 
was pleased to appoint a certain hour on at the top of the pit, And it was asccf- * 
the next morning, when he was ordered taioed that some one wgs clinging to 
to be in waiting. He went accordingly the side, a man was sent down with a ' 
to the gate of the queen's lodge, bnt rope and noose to render raslistance. 
through, diffidence did not ring for He came first, in his descent, to a \)oy 
admittance. He lingered until, the ap- named Daniel Harding ; imd on his 
poihtejl time was passed by a few'minntes, reaching him, the noble-minded lad 
when the king came out with some instantly cried oat, ** Don't mind me; 

02 
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I can still hold od a little, hot Joseph 
Bawn, who is a little lower down, is 
nearly exhausted ; save him first.” The 
person went on, and found Joseph Bawn, 
as described by his companion ; and, 
after bringing him safely up, again de- 
scended, and succeeded in restorinff the 
gallant boy to light and safety. When 
we state that the time which elapsed 
from the moment of the accident till the 
boy was Drought up was from fifteen to 
twenty minutes, his fortitude and hero- 
ism will be duly appreciated. 

(p) DR.FOTHERGILL’SGIFT,— 
Dr. Fothergill, the botanist, remarked, 
when about purchasing a property which 
would leave a poor family destitute, that 
nothing could afford gratification to him 
which entailed misery upon another; 
and then gave the property to them. 

(A) RESIGNING A LEGACY.— 
Dr. Crow, chaplain to Bishop Gibson, 
bequeathed the latter 2,500/. ; but the 
bishop, understanding the doctor had 
left some poor relations, nobly resigned 
the whole legacy in their favour, 

(0 THE AUTHOR AND HIS 
MANUSCRIPTS.— We translate, the 
following anecdote from the ** Berlin 
Evangelische Zeitung.” To a learned 
- man, particularly if he is much of a 
recluse, nothing among all earthly pos- 
sessions lies so near the heart, as the 
manuscript upon which he has spent 
the flower of youth and the strength of 
manhood. Regens, a venerable Ger- 
man divine, had, in the year 1809, a 
very learned manuscript work upon the 
Prophets, lying in his cloister, and with 
it many costly books, which he had 
acquired by the pains aud sacrifices of 
almost a whole life. In another part of 
the town there lay, after a battle which 
had shortly before taken place, many 
persons severely wounded and dying, 
to whom Regens had afforded divine 
consolation and refreshment for the 
mind as well as the body. By means of 
a heavy bombardment the town was set 
on fire in different quarters, and the 
monastery, in which were the manu- 
scripts and books, was in flames at one 
and the same time with the buildings in | 
which lay the sick and dying. While | 
others were intent on their own safety, 
and that of their property. Regens soon | 
decided what he should do ; he let his I 


. [.15 

manuscripts, this labour of many years, 
and the costly books, burn, and carried 
the sick and dying, upon his own shoul- 
ders, forth from the flames ! 

(A COWPER’S BENEVOLENCE. 
— “ If there is a good man on earth,” 
Lord Thurlow was wont to say, “ it is 
William Cowper.” From his child- 
hood he possessed a heart of the most 
exquisite tenderness and sensibility. 
His life was enndbled by many private 
acts of beneficence ; and his exemplary 
virtue was such, that the opulent some- 
times delighted to make him their 
almoner. In his sequestered life at 
Gluey he administered abundantly to the 
wants of the poor ; and before he quitted 
St. Alban’s, he took upon himself the 
charge of a necessitous cliild, in order to 
extricate him from the perils of being 
educated by very profligate parents : 
this child he educated, and afterws^s 
had him settled at Oundle, in Norffl- 
amptonshire. 

45. BENEFICENCE REWARDED BY ITS 
OWN EXERCISE. 

(a) TESTIMONY OF/ CATO— 
When Cato was drawing near the close 
of his life, he declared to his friends, 
that the greatest comfort of his old age, 
and that which gave him the highest 
satisfaction, was the pleasing remem- 
brance of the many benefits and friendly 
offices he had done to others. To see 
them easy and happy by his means 
made him truly so. 

(5) EXAMPLE OF JULIUS CAE- 
SAR.— It was a' common saying of 
Julius Coesar^ that no music was so 
cbarining to his ear as the requests of 
his friends and the supplications of those 
in want of his assistance. . , 

Cc) AURELIUS AND ANTONY. 
— Marcus Aurelius tells us that he 
could not relish a happiness which 
nobody shared in but himself. Mark 
Antony, when depressed, and at the ebb 
of fortune, cried out, ** That he had lost 
all, except what he had given away.” 

(rf) BURNET’S PLEASURE.— 
One of Bishop Burnet’s parishioners, 
being in great distress, applied to him 
for assistance. The prelate Requested 
to know what would serve him, and 
reinstate him in his trade. The man 
named the sqm, and Burnet told the ser- 

— — < . • 
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vant to give it to him. “ Sir ” said the feeble groan. His majesty, in a trans- 
servant, ** it is all that we hav^ in the port of joy, exclaimed that this was the 
i house.” ^ “ Well, give it id this poor brightest day of his life, while tears 
[ man ; you do not know the pleasure stole involuntarily down his cheek. 
\ there is in making a man glad.’ Their exertions were now redoubled : 

E (e) HOWE’S TURN.—During the the emperor tore his handkerchief, and 
days of the Commonwealth, the Rev. bound the arm of the patient, nor did he 
John Howe, one of Cromwell*s chap- leave him till he was quite recovered, 
lains, was frequently applied to by men (h) THE COURAGEOUS NURSE, 
of all parties for protection ; nor did he —The typhus fever, in its alarming and 
refuse his influence to any, on account contagious form, spread in a certain 
of difiefence in religious opinions. One village. The neighbourhood' was in 
day, the Protector said to him, Mr. constefhation, and none but the medical 
Howe, you have asked favours for every- men were willing to venture near the 
body besides yourself; pray, when does patients. Who then could' nurse. them? 
your turn come ? ” He replied, “ My There was one poor woman who was 
turn, my Lord Protector, is always very often ridiculed for her strict reli- 
come when I can serve another.” gious notions, and for being sd very 

( f) MORE BLESSED TO GIVE particular. in her ways, and for walking 
THAN RECEIVE — A gentleman in all sorts of weather to attend Divine 

called on Mr. H , to solicit his aid worship at a bonsiderable distance. 

towards the erection of a Sunday-school This poor woman alone attended the 
, ftmm in a poor and populous district, sufferers, leaving her children in 

Mr. H contributed, and the gentle- the care of her eldest son. She nursed 

man began to thank him for his contri- and soothed the sick, attended their 
button, when be prevented him by dying beds, and performed the last 
saying, ** 1 beg you will give me no decent offices fur those who expired, 
thanks ; lythank you fur giving me an At this time she desired to attend the 
opportunity of doing what is good for Lord’s table ; and her minister heard 
myself. 1 am thankful to God for the from her this simple statement, made 
experience I have had, that * it is more with much modesty. She wished to be 
blessed to give than to receive.’ ” informed whether the principle on which 

f//) THE EMPEROR AND THE she acted was quite right, as many had 
PEASANT. — Alexander, the late Em- blamed her; and she added, “Sir,' I 
peror of Russia, iu one of bis jour- cannot he happy to do otherwise ; besides, 
iieys, came to a spot where they had 1 .can speak to them a little about their 
just dragged out of the water a peasant,* souls.” Her own views and feelings 
who appeared lifeless. He instantly were those of a sinner humbled before 
alighted, had the man laid on the side the 'cross, subdued to the world, and* 
of the bank, and immediately proceeded yielding herself and all she loved into 
to strip him, and ta rub bis temples, the hands of a gracious Saviour, 
wrists, etc. Mr. Wyllie, his majesty’s She persevered in her work and Id- 
pliysician, attempted to bleed the pa- hour of love ; she cauglit the infection, 
tieiit, hut in vain ; and after three hours’ suffered severely, and but'just' escaped ^ 
fruitless attempts to recovdt him, the with her life ? the effects of the disease 
doctor declared that it was useless to remained, and her* once comely person 
prdbeed any farther.- The emperor was much altered. Yet with joy of 
entreated Dr. Wyllie to persevere, and heart she spoke to her pastor afterwards 
make another attempt to ^ bleed him. of her sufferings^ and her only sonx>w 
The doctor, though he had not appeared to arise from the ’sad ^oi^ghjt 
slightest hope of success, proceeded to that some of her patients had expired/ 
obey the injunctions of his majesty, without any apparent change ef ^heslh ! 
who, with some of his attendants.' made God mercifully preserved her hjisbwd .. 
a last 'effdrt at rubbing. At length the and all her family from the infection, 
emperor had the inexpressible satisfac- This humble creature did not display 
tipn of seeing the blood make its appear- * these things as a proof that she had 
ance^ while the poor peasant uttered a faith ) but even those whd bla^i^ her 
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were constrained to notice its fruits, is here! Your poor’s fund was just out : 
The grace of God evidently spread its I heard some of you complaining that it 
influence in that village, especially among was never so low before. Take this 
the young ; and even those who despised purse ; God has sent it you, raised it 
her holy life and conversation, which among yourselves, and bestowed it upon 
they called her peculiarities, were con- your poor. It is sacred to them. God 
strained to say that she had shewn her be praised ! I thank you, 1 heartily 


faith by her works. 

(i) AN OCCASION OF GRATI- 
TUDE.— Not many years since (says a 
correspondent of the “ New York E van- 


thank you, my dear kind brethren.” 

(k) BIBLE SOCIETY IN SALIES. 
— The church of Salies (Basses, Pyre- 
nees) had been without collections for 


gelisr,” in 1800), I had occasion to solicit the poor, or those which had been made 
funds to aid in the prosecution of*a work were so small that no good could be 
of benevolence. I stepped into the done with their produce. A Bible So- 
office of a Christian brother, with whom ciety was established. After that time 
I hud a partial acquaintance, and inci- Christians paid more attention to their 
dentally mentioned the unpleasant busi- Christian duties ; the poor’s box was 
ness before me, and inquired of him for richly replenished ; system was intro- 
the residence of a certain benevolent duced into the distribution of alms 
individual, and added, that I hoped to during the rigour of winter ; four or 
get one dollar from him. After receiv- five families, who had suffered by fire, 
ing directions, I turned to go out ; “ but were aided ; wood was furnished to the 
stop,” said this brother, “ suppose you poor, food to the aged, clothing to those 
let me have the privilege of contributing in infancy, bread was distributed, &c. 
a little of the money which the Lord During the same year, the number of 
has lent me, to this cause. Put down subscribers to the Bible Society was 
ICO dollars for me.” I expressed my raised from fifty to two hundred 
surprise that he should contribute so and fifty. ^ 

hberally, and remarked that I should beneficence rewarded by ora- 


feel niyseif in duty bound not to call on 
him 'very soon on a similar errand. 
“ Well then,” said he, “my brother, I 


TlTUDE and respect. 

(a) CROxMWELL ANDTHE FLO- 


think you will very much mistake your RENTINE MERCHANT. — Francis 
duty. If you knew how much pleasure Frescobald, a Florentine merchant, ue- 
it gave me to coiiiribute of my substance scended of a noble family in Italy, had 
to the Lord, you would feel no reluctance gained a plentiful fortune, of which he 
in calling again. And now let me charge was liberal-handed to all in necessity ; 
you, when engaged in similar business, which being well known to others, 
never to pass me by ; call, and I think though concealed by himself, a young 
1 shall be able to do something \ and, if stranger applied to him for charity, 
not, my prayers shall go with you.” Signior Frescobald, seeing something in 
(y) FLETCHER’S GRATITUDE, his countenance more than ordinary, 
— The Rev. J. W. Fletcher, of Made- overlooked his tattered clothes, and coni- 
ley, and his wife, once visited Dublin passionating his circumstances, asked 
for a few weeks. After his last sermon, him what he was, and of what country, 
he was pressed to accept a sum of money “ I am,” answered the young man, “ a 
as an acknowledgment for bis important native of England ; my name is Tbo- 
services. He firmly refused ir, but his mas Cromwell, and my father-in law is 
friend continued to urge it upon him. a poor shire-maii. I left my country to 
He at length took the purse in bis hand, seek my fortune ; came with, the French 
and said, ** Well, do you really force it army that were routed at Gatylion, 
upon me? Must I accept of it? Is it where I was page to a footman, and 
entirely mine ? And may I do with it carried his pike and burgopet after 


• as I please “ Yes, yes,” was the re- 


Frescobald, commiserating his 


ply. “ God be praised, then ; God be necessities, and having a particular re- 
praised,” said he, casting his brimful sped for the English nation, clothed 
eyes tp heaven ; “ behold what a merev him genteelly, took him into his house, 
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till he had recovered strength by better 
diet, and, at his taking leaye, mounted 
him on a good horse with sixteen ducats 
of gold in his pockets. Cromwell ex- 
pressed his thankfulness in a very sen- 
sible manner, and returned by land to- 
wards England, where, being arrived, 
he was preferred into the service of 
Cardinal Wolsey. 

After the cardinal’s death, he worked 
himself so effectually into the favour 
of King Henry VIII., that his majesty 
made him a baron, viscount, Earl of 
Essex, and, at last, Lord Chancellor of 
England. In the meantime, Signior 
Frescobald, by repeated losses at sea 
and land, was reduced to poverty ; and, 
calling to mind, without ever tlnnking 
of Cromwell, that some English mer- 
chants were fndebted to him in the sum 
of fifteen thousand ducats, he came to 
London to procure payment. 

• '('ravelling in pursuit of this affair, he 
fortunately met with the Lord Chan- 
cellor, as he was riding to court ; who, 
thinking him to be the same gentleman 
that had done him such gfbat kindness 
in Italy, immediately alighted, embraced 
him, and with tears of joy, asked him 
if Ite was not Signior Francis Fresco- 
bald, a Florentine merchant. “ Yes, 
sir,” said he, “and your most humble 
servant." “My servant !” said the chan- 
cellor. “No; you are my special friend, 
that relieved me in my wants, laid the 
foundation of my greatness, and as such 
1 receive you ; and since the affairs of : 
my sovereign will not now permit a 
longer conference, I beg you will oblige i 
me this day with your company at my 
house to dine with me.” 

. Signior Frescobald was surprised and 
astonished with admiration who ' this 
great man should be, that acknowledged 
such obligations, and so pa^ionately ex- 
pressed a kindness for him; but con- 
t^plating awhile his mien, his vbice, 
and carriage, he concluded it to be 
Cromwell, whom he had Relieved at 
Florence ; and, therefore, not a little 
overjoyed, went to his house. His lord- 
ship earner soon afterwards, and taking 
his friend by the hand, turned to the 
Lord . High Admiral, and other noble- 
men in his company, saying, “Do not 
your lordships wonder that I am so glad 
to fee this gentleman ? This is he who 


first contributed to my advancement.* 

He then tbld them the whole story, and 
holding him still by the hand, led him 
into the dining-room, and placed him 
next himself at table. The company 
I being gone, the chancellor made use of 
this opportunity to know, what affair 
had brought him into England. Fres- 
cobald, in a few words, gave him a true 
state of his circumstances; to which 
Cromwell replied, “ I am sorry for your 
misfortunes, and I will make them as 
easy to you as I can ; but, because men 
ought to be just before they are kind, it is 
fit I should repay the debt I owe you.” 
Then leading him to his closet, he locked 
the door, and, opening a coffer, first took 
out sixteen ducats, delivering t^em to 
Frescobald, and said, “ My friend, here 
is the money you lent me at Florence, 
with ten pieces jjou laid out for my ap- 
parel, and ten more you paid for my 
horse; but considering that you are a 
merchant, and might have made some 
advantage by this money in the way « 
of trade, take these four bags, in every 
one of which are four hundred ducats, 
and enjoy them as free gifts of your 
friend,” These the modesty of Fresco- 
bald would have refused, but the other 
forced them upon him. He next caused 
him to give him the names of ail his 
debtprs, and the sums they owed; and 
these he gave to one of his servants, 
with a charge to find out the men. and 
oblige them to pay Frescobald in fif- 
teen days, under the penalty of hie dis- 
pleasure; and the servant so well dis: 
ohaVged his duty, that in a short time 
the ^tire sum was paid. All this time 
Signior Frescobald lodged in the^chan- 
cellor’s house, where he was entertained I 
according to his merits, was repeatedly 
invited to continue in England, and an, 
offer of the loan of sixty thousand 
ducats for four yekrs, if he would^trade 
here ; but he desired to return to Florence, 
which he did, with extraordinary favours 
from CromwelL 

(b) THE WELSH CLERGYMAN 
AND THE LONDON J4ERCHANT? ^ 
— A poor Welsh ctergynuin^^had leen 
noticed by a wealthy London mcrchantf 
and received an occasional invitation to 
dinner. After a time, wishing to iih prove 
his circumstances, he set up a boarding- 
school, and was thereby Enabled to oh- 
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tain a bare maintenance for himself and 
family ; .while, from unforseen events, 
the merchant became reduced- in his cir- 
cumstances. 

No sooner did this sad reverse become 
known to the poor honest Welshman, 
than he hastened to evince his grateful 
feelings for the former kindness of the 
merchant He sent for one of his sons, 
and boarded and educated him until he 
was of age to go out in life. A friend of 
the merchant afterwards met him, and 
inquired after his tried friend, the Welsh 
clergyman. With some emotion, he in- 
formed the friend, that he had recently 
travelled some miles on foot in order to 
I pay a tribute of respect to him, and to 
I his great grief found that he had lately 
departed this life ; ** but,** said he, “ his 
memory shall be cherished while my 
life and reason last.*' 

(c) THE SERVANT’S OFFER.— 
During the severe distress which once 
visited some of the bankers and mer- 
chants of London, a man who had lived 
several years in the service of one of 
them, sent a note to his former master, 
to this effect .—** Sir, I formerly lived, 
some years in your father’s family, and 
a few in your own ; and 1 saved seven 
hundred pounds. Can it be made of 
any use to you? If it can, it is yours ; 
take it.” 

{d) DR. L. AND HIS SERVANT. 
— Dr. L., a respectable gentleman was 
confined for some time in the King’s 
Bench Prison; while his fortune, on ac- 
count of a lawsuit, was unjustly with- 
held from him. During this distress he 
was obliged to tell his negro servant 
that, however painful to his feelings, 
they must part *, his difficulties being so 
great, that be was unable to provide for 
' him the necessaries of life. The negro, 
Weil known in the King’s Bench Prison 
by the nkme of. Bob, replied, No, 
master, we wiU never part; many a 
year have you kept me, and now 1‘will 
keep you.”* Accoraingly, Bob went out 
to work as a day-labourer; and, at the 
end of every week, faithfully brought 
bis , earnings to his master. These 

S roved sufficient for the support of them 
oth, until the lawsuit being ended, Dr. 
L. becl^ne possessed of a large fortune ; 
and lie settled a handsome sum on his 
faithful servant 


(c) THE INDIAN AND THE 
TEAMSTER.— In former times, one of 
the preachers of the Mohegan Indians, 
situated on the Thames, between Nor- 
wich and New London, America, was 
preaching on the language of Solomon : 
“ Cast thy bread upon the waters j for 
thou shalt find it after many days,** 
Eccles. xi. 1. To illustrate his subject, 
and enforce the duty of benevolence, he 
related a circumstance connected with 
his early days, as follows: — A certain 
man was going from Norwich to New 
London with a loaded team ; on at- 
tempting to ascend the hill where the 
Indian lives, he found his team could 
not draw his load; he came to the Indian 
and got him to help him up with his 
oxen. After he had got up, he asked 
the Indian what there was to pAy : the 
Indian told him to do as much for some- 
body else. Some time afterwards the 
Indian wanted a canoe, he went up 
Shetu^ket river, found a tree, and made 
one; but when he got it done he could 
not get it to the river. Accordingly, he 
went to a man and offered him all the 
money he had if he would draw it to 
the river for him; and the man went. 
After getting it to the river, the Indian 
offered to pay the man ; but he said, 

“ No, don’t you recollect so long ago 
helping a man up the hill by your 
house ” “ Yes.” “ Well, I am the man 
there,' take your canoe, and go home.” 
So I find it after many days. 

if) THE BLACK TRADER AND 
HIS FRIEND.— In Ramsay’s “Essay 
on the Treatment and ' Conversion of 
African Slaves,” he tells us, that in 
1756 a fire happened in Barbadoes, 
which burned down a great part of the 
town, and ruined many of the inhabit- . 
ants. Joseph Rachel, a black trader, 
happily lived in a quarter that escaped 
destruction, and showed his thankful- 
ness, by lessening the distresses of his 
neighbours. Among those who had lost 
their all by this heavy misfortune was 
a man to whose family Joseph, in the 
early part of his life, owed some obliga- 
tions. This mao, by too great hospi-' 
tality, had iuvolfe4 affairs before 
the fire happened;. and his estate being 
in bouseei that event -entirely ruined 
him; be escaped with only the clothes | 
on his back. Amidst the cries of misery | 
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and want which excited Joseph’s com- do; but that gentieman found os in the 
passion, this man’s unfortuuati* situation greatest distress, and by his kindness we 
claimed particalar .notice. The gene- are surrounded with comforts : now 
rous temper of the sufferer, and the should such an event take place, he will 
obligations that Joseph owed to his only leave us where he found us 1” 


family, were powerful motives for act- 
ing towards him a friendly part. 

Joseph held bis bond fur sixty pounds 
sterling. “ Unfortunate man,** said he, 
this shall never rise against thee. 
Never shalt thou applv for the assist- 
ance of any friend against my avarice.** 


only leave us where he found us r* 

(i) THE BROKEN MERCHANT 
BEFRIENDED.-^A merchant resided 
many years, highly respected, at Canton 
and Macao, when a sudden reverse of 
fortune reduced him from a state of 
affluence to the greatest i^ecessity. A 
Chinese merchant, to whom he had 


He got up, ordered a current account formerly rendered service, gratefhlly 
that the man had with him, to a con- offered him an immediate • loan of ten 
siderahle amount, to be dnwn out, and thousand dollars, which the gentleman 
in a whim that might hav e called up a accepted, add gave his bond for the 
smile on the face of charity, filled his amount : this the Chinese immediately 

J A. . t j . .1 ft • * 


made me rich. Our circumstances are 
now reversed; I see you poor while 1 
have affluence. The bystanders* had 
snatched the bond from the flames : the 
gentleman, sensibly affected by such 


pipe, sat down again, twist^ the bond, threw into the fire, saying, “ When you, 
and lighted his pipe with it. While the my friend, ‘first came to China, I was a 
accounrwas being drawn out, he con- poor man: you t^k me by the liand, 
tinned smoking, in a state of mind that and, assisting mt honest endeavours, 
a monarch might envy. When finished, made me rich. Our circumstances are 
he went in search of his friend, with the now reversed ; I see you poor while 1 
account discharged, and the mutilated have affluence. The bystanders* had 
bond in his hand. On meeting with snatched the bond from the flames : the 
him, he presented the papers to him, gentleman, sensibly affected by such 
with this address:—** Sir, 1 4hi sensibly generosity, pressed his Chinese friend 
affected with your misfortunes; the obli- to take the security, which he did, and 
g£tions that I have received from your then effectually destrbyed it. The dis- 
fa»nily! give me a relation to every ciple of ConAiclus, beholding the re- 
branch of it ; I know that your in- newed distress his kindness occasioned, 
ability to satisfy for what you owe said be would accept of his friend’s watch 
gives you more uneasiness than the loss or any- little valuable, as a memorial of 
of your own substance. That you may their friendship. The ^ntleman imme- 
not be anxious on my account, accept of diately presented his watch ; and the 
this discharge, and the remains of your Chinese, in return, gave him an old iron 
bond : I am overpaid in the satisfaction -seal, saying, ** Take this seal ; it is one 
I feel from having done my duty. 1 I havf long used, and possesses no in- 
beg you to consider this only as a token triuftic vahte; but as yon ture going to 


bond : I am overpaid in the satisfaction -seal, saying, ** Take this seal ; it is one 
I feel from having done my duty. 1 I havf long used, and possesses no in- 
beg you to consider this only as a token triuftic vahte; but as yon ture going to 
of the happiness that you will impart to India lo look after your outstanding 
' me, whenever you put it in my power concerns, should misfortune furUierat- 
to do you a good office.” One may tend you, draw upon me for any sum of 
easily guess the mau’s feelings, and money yon may stand in need of^ seal it 
how much his mind must have been with this signet, sign it with your own 
strengthened to bear up agaififtt his mis- . band, and I will pay.the monry.” 


fortunes. 


INDIAN AND 


(i^fTHE HAZARDOUS BOND.— • FRIEND.— Dr, Dwight, in his travels 
A pereon applied to a pious woman, re- in. New England^ states, .that spon after 
questing her husband to become bound .the nonnty of Litchfield began to 1^ 
for an amount which, if ever demanded^ settled by the English, a strange Indian 


attend, sir, whenever you may appoint,” him some refreshment; at tlie "same 
a bystander asked her, ** Do you know time observing that, firomrfiwtircL in 
what you are engaging to do, and that hunting be had nothing to pay, but 


perhaps this may be the means of leaving promising 
you destitute ?” She replied, ** Yes, I succeeded 


compensation ir^enCver he 
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The plea was, however, in vain ; the days had thus passed, they came one 
hostess loaded him with opprobrious morninf? to the top of an eminence, 
epithets, and declared that it was not to from whence they observed a number of 
throw away her earnings on such crea- houses rising in the midst of a cultivated 
tures as himself that she worked so hard, country. The Indian asked his com- 
As the Indian was about to retire, with panioii if he knew the ground, anduhe 
a countenance expressive of severe suf- eagerly said, “ It is Litchfield.” His 
fering, a man who sat by, directed the guide then recalled the scene ut the inn 
hostess to supply his wants, and pro<» some years before, and bidding him 
mised her full remuneration. farewell, exclaimed, “ I am that Indian! 

As soon as the Indian had finished Now, I pray you, go home ” 
his supper, he thanked his benefactor, (j) THE SICK ORPHAN AND 
assured him that he should remember HIS NEGRO NURSE. — The follow- 
his kindness, and engaged that it should ing anecdote is told by Mr. llamsii} , in 
be faithfully recompensed whenever it his *‘Essa>son the Treatment and Con- 
’ was in his power. The friend of the version of y^frican Slaves In the Hritish 
Indian had occasion^ some years after- Sugar Islands.” 

wards to go into the wilderness between lieutenant c. a regiment, in gr.r- 

Litchfield and Albany, where he was risen at St. Chri^topher’s, died, and left 
, taken prisoner by an Indian scout, and his son an orphan boy. A particular 
' carried to Canada. On his arrival at famrily of his uoquaiiaance on the island 
the principal settlement of the tribe, it had promised him, on his death-bed, to 
was proposed' by some of the captors take care of his child; but the boy was 
that he should be put to death; but, total^ly abandoned by them, and forced 
during the consultation, an old woman to remain among the negro children, and 
demanded that he should be given up to live upon such scraps as he could find, 
her, that she might adopt him for a son In this destitute state, he caught that 
who had been lost in the war. Accord* loathsome disease the yaws, which be- 
ingly he was given up to her, and he came an additional reason •'for their ne- 
passed 'the succeeding winter in her fa- glectibg him. In the ulcerated condi- 
miiy, amidst the usual circumstances of tioa produced by that distemper, a poor 
savage hospitality. female negro, named Babay, found him, 

While, in the course of the following took him into her hut, got him cured, 
summer, he was at work alone hi the and maintained him till he was able to 
forest, an unknown Indian came and work for himself. The first money that 
asked him to go to a place he pointed he earned went to purchase her freedom, 
out, on a given day; and to this he He took her home to liis house; and 
agreed, though not without some appre- as long as she lived afterwards, which 
hension that mischief was contemplated, was upwards of forty years, he treated 
His fears increased, and his promise was her with the greatest kindness and re- 
broken. The same person repeated his spect'; and when she died he gave 
visit; and after excusing himself. in the her n most respectable burial, and had 
best way be could, he made another eu- a funeral sermon preached on the oe*, 
gagement, and kept his word. On seach^ easion. 

ing the appointed spot, he found the - (A) THE WElJj-SPENT SFIIL« 
Indian provided with ammunition^ two LING. — A gentleman from the country, 

) muskets, and * two knapsacks ; he was passing through the streets of the metro- 
ordered to take one- of each, and he polls, saw a poor man who had formerly 
followed bis condubtor under the per- been employed by him as a labourer, 
suasion that, had he intended him in- and his circumstances were those of ex- 
jury, he might have^ dispatched' him «t treme poverty and distress, lie had 
once. In the daprtime they shot the come up to London io seek employ- 
game that came m their way, and. at ment ; but, iaihng to obtain it, was re- 
night they slept by the fire they had duced to a state of extreme destitution, 
kindied; but the silence of the Indian,. The gentlemam gave him a shilling and 
as to the object of their expedition, waa passed on, perhaps scarcely recollecting 
mysterious and profound. After many j the oireumstanoe, till it was recalled to his 
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mind by the man himself, whom about 
twelve months afterwards he met again, 
and whos/decent clothing and cheerful 
looks indicated a favourable^ change in 
hiscircumstances. “Sir,” said the poor 
fellow, “ 1 am bound to bless you, and 
pray for you as long as I live ; for that 
shilling you gave me has been the 
I loaking of me. Bad enough I wanted 
I for lood ; but I was resolved first to 
it round ; so I went up and down 
I <j;.i of the principal streets, and col- 
i j-s many hareskins as it would 
! j .-eiiase • these 1 disposed of, and con- 
1 u 5U'(1 n.yself with iUcl food as the 
i p 'fits would afford, still reserving the 
1 as my stock in trade, liy de- 

! I saved a little more ; and to you, 

I sir. 1 am indebted for the fbunaation of 
it ali But for your timely aid, I n ight 
I have perished. May a hlet jing attend 
! Aou as long as vou live.” 

^ (/) THK WIDOW AND THF 

* SAVAGES.— On the banks of the Pis- 
cataqua, several villages early b'jgan to 
rise up as far as what is uow Dover, 
New Hampshire. Their intercourse 
wrth the lawny sons, of the forest was 
not always that of enemies ; the latter 
' often came forth to visit their white 
brethren on terms of friendship; and 
I on one of those occasions, a squaw,, with 
I lier infant suddenly taken ill, sought a 
j place of shelter and repose. A widow, 

I alone with her family on the outskirts 
I of the settlement, kindly welcomed them 
I to her humble abode, nursed the sick 
I babe as her own, and when it was re- 
stored to health, sent them on their way 
with her blessing : this deed of kind- 
ness was not lost. Years rolled un ; 
but. the Indian did not forget her hum- 
ble benefactress. - Strife arose between | 
the two races; and the Indians pre^' 
pared to empty upon tlio pla^ the ▼iais 
of their wrath. They surrounded it at 
s dead^bf night ; but, before striking a 
single blow, they^ sought - the poor 
widow’s house, and placed thet^ a guard, 
lest some of their warriors should, in 
their ignorance nr heedless rage, wreak 
upon their fjriend a .veiigeauce aimed 
only at their foes. This done, they 
went to' their work of fire and blood ; 
nor did they sta^ their hand uptU the 
settlement was m flames, and post of 
its inhabitants, save the widow and her 


children, were butchered or made cap- 
tives. 

(m) GIVING SIXPENCE A WEEK 
TO A POOR WOMAN.-'I he Rev. 
W. Jay, in bis interesting Memoirs of 
his friend and tutor, the Rev. C. Winter 
introduces the following fact : 

1 remember some years ago to have 
buried a corpse ; and in the extremity 
of the audience that surrounded me, 1 
discerned a female, wrinkled with age, 
and bending with weakness. One hand 
held a motherless grandchild, the other 
wiped away her tears with the corner of 
her woollen apron. 1 pressed towards 
her when the service was closed, and 
said, “ Have you lost a friend ? ” She 
heaved a melancholy sigh, saying, “ The 
Lord bless her memory I ” I soon found, 
the deceased had allowed the weeping 
woman, for several! years, sixpence per 
week! O my God 1 is it possible that 
the appropriation of a sum so inconsi- 
derable, may cause a widow’s heart to 
sing for M>y, and save the child of the 
needy 1 

(n) BREAD ON THE WATERS. 
— A benevolent >oung lady was re- 
quested to assist two poor women, who 
were said to be in great distress.. She 
went,' and found t>vo maiden, females, 
advanced' in life, dwelling in a small 
cellar. One was afflicted with a slow 
consumption ^ and the other was obliged 
to spend berwhble time in waiting upqa 
her {iister ; so that neither of them could " 
earn anything, and their distress wAs. 
very great. The youn^ visitor found 
thens in want of all thiugS/but confi- 
dence m Ged, and hope in his mercy i 
and, as a follower of Him who went 
about doing got>d, she took - effectual ‘ 
means to provide for the wants of these 
afflicted sister. 

Id one of her visits- to this abode of 
misery, she leariied that the poor women 
had once - themselves had the pleasure 
of relieving the' ]j|oor. Once theg yter^ 
rich— once tA^had visited the destitute, 
fed the hungi^, and support^ the sick } 
but, in the war between this country 
and Great BritUiu, theyJo^ their«fa|;heF 
—'Were depriveil the^lr^prpperty in the 
general disorder of the times when 
young; were obliged^ ]pitb tbmr pfOther,. 
to keep, a boarding-how., their 
maintenance. Some theif bi^rders 
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were soldiers ; and one of them, a young 
man from Connecticut, i^ever having 
received his soldier’s pay, was unable to 
discharge the bill for bis board. When 
thus poor he was taken ill, and, for five 
or six weeks, these females waited upon 
him with all the kindness which a mother 
or sister could have done. “ They cast 
their bread upon the waters.’* But who 
was this soldier ? and who was the young 
lady who went on this errand of mercy 
to the cellar? The soldier, having fought 
his country’s battles, laid aside his ' ar- | 
mour, and slept in the tomb ; and a son 
of the soldier was married to the young 
lady. Yes, it was the good pleasure of 
God, that the wife of the son of the 
sick soldier should comfort those who 
I comforted him. The aged females were 
long assisted by the soldier’s son : after 
many days, the bread which they cast 
upon the waters was returned to them. 
They had pity upon the poor ; and the 
Lord was pleased, according to his gra* 
cious promise, to repay them with inte- 
rest. 

(o) THE GRATEFUL SOLDIER. 
— The Rev. John Craig, a distinguished 
minister, and colleague of Knox, having 
gone to reside in Bologna, in a convent 
of Dominicans, found a copy of “ Cal- 
vin's Institutes,” which God made the 
means of his conversion to the reformed 
faith. He was seized as a heretic soon 
afterwards, and carried to Rome, where 
he was condemned to be burnt ; but, on 
the evening preceding the day of execu- 
tion, the reigning pontiff died, and, 
according to custom, the doors of all 
the prisons were thrown open. All 
others were released ; but heretics after 
being permitted to go outside the walls, 
were reconducted to their cells. That 
night, however, a tumult w<is excited, 
and Cniig and his companions escaped. 
After they had entered a small iim at 
some distance from Rome, they were 
overtaken by a party of soldiers, sent to 
‘ apprehend them. On entering the house, 
the captain looked Craig steadfastly in 
the face, and asked him if he remem- 
bered having once relieved a poor 
wounded soldier in the neighbourhood 
of Bologna. Craig bad forgotten the 
' case; **bat,* said the captain, “I am 
the matt f I shall requite your kindness ; 
you are at ; your, companions 1 


must take with me ; but, for your sake, 
I shall treat them with all possible 
lenity.” He gave him all the money he 
had, and Craig escaped. But bis money 
soon failed him ; yet God, who feeds 
the ravens did not. Lying at the side 
of a wood, full of gloomy apprehensions, 
a dog came running up to him with a 
purse in his teeth. Suspecting some 
evil, he attempted to drive away the 
animal, but in vain ; therefore he at 
length took the purse, and found in it a 
sum of money which carried him to 
Vienna. 

(p) A SUICIDE PREVENTED.— 
A Piedmontese nobleman, into whose 
company I fell at Turin (says Mr. 
Rages, of Italy,) told me his story with- 
out reserve, as follows : I was weary 
of life, and after a day such as few have 
known, and none would wish to remem- 
ber, I was lounging along the street to 
the riven, when I felt a sudden check : 
Itnrped, and beheld a little boy, who 
caught the skirt of my coat in his 
anxiety to solicit my notice, whose look 
and manner were irresistible. Not less 


was the lesson he^ad learned— ‘There 
are six of us,* said he, ‘ and we are 
dj^ing for food.* Why should not 1, 
said I to myself, relieve this wretched 
family ? I have the means, and it will 
not delay me many minutes. But what 
if it does ? The scene of misery to which 
he conducted me, I cannot describe *, 1 
threw them my purse, and their burst 
of gratitude overcame me ; it filled my 
eyes, it went as cordial to my heart. 1 
will call again to-morrow, 1 said. Fool 
that I was to think of leaving a world 
where so much pleasure was to be had, 
and so cheaply. 

(q) THE MECHANIC’S SON ATJD 
THE REDUCED MEROHANT.- 


A Philadelphia merchant in former 
times, whose wealth and importance 
were only equalled by the goodness of 
his heart and the purity of his prin- 
ciples,. rescued a mechanic from the 
clutches of poverty, and, wha| was worse 
in those days, from the bands of the 
sbefiff. The son of the mechanic wae 
young, but old ’enongh to know his 
IhthePs benefactor. Many yehrs after 
this, the merchant fell into difficulties ; 
but at the most trying moment, when 
all hii friends bad forsaken him, the 

- - - ^ — 
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mechanic’s son, now comparatively he would probably have paid ten times 
wealthy, stepped forward to his. relief, the sum which he contriWed for life- 


wealthy, stepped forward m his. relief. 
“ I am much indebted to you,” said the 
reduced merchant. “By no means,” 
said the other; “ I have only paid the 
debt which my father contracted at the 


the sum which he contributed for life- 
membership : “ Trust in the Lord, and 
do good, aim verily thou shalt be fed.” 

(s) OBERLIN IN THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.— During the revolu- 


corner of Chestnut-street, thirty years tion in France, thp Ban-de-la-Roche (a 
ago, when I was just old enough to mountainous canton in the north-east 
know the cause of my poor mother’s of that kin^om) alone seemed to be 
grief.” The merchant grasped his hand, nn asylum of peace in the midst of war 
and bur^t into a flood of tears. and carnage. Though every kind of 

(r) SCATTERING YET IN- worship was interdicted thfoughout 
CREASING.— The agent of the New France, and almost all the clergy of 
Hampshire Domestic Missionary Alsace, men of learning, talent, and 
ciety, was obtaining life subscriptions property were imprisoned,^John Fre- 


for the society in the town of H- 


I derick Oberlin, pastor of Waldbach, was 


After having obtained a few, he called allowed to continue his work of bene- 
on Mr. P.. a liberal man, who, though volence and instruction unmolested, 
not a professor of religion, was ready, His house became the retreat of many 
without urging, to aid every benevcilent Individuals of different religious >per- 
ohject. The paper was presented, and suasions, and of distinguished rank, who 


he was left to act according to his own fled thither unden the influence of terror 
judgment. He was in debt, having a from Strasbourg* and its environs, and 
large sum to pay out as legacies from who always received the most open- 
his father ; hut said he, if 1 knew what hearted and cordial reception, though 
duty was I would doit. He looked at it endangered his own situation. “I 
the paper and laid it down ; looked, once,” says a gentleman, who was then 
and laid it down again ; but Ifinally residing at Waldbach, “ saw a chief 
*ook his pen and signed his name, actor of the . revojution in Oberlin’s 
.rusting to Providence to bear him house, and in that atmosphere he seemed 
through. to have lost his sanguinary disposition, 

One portion of that legacy was to be and to have exchanged the fierceness 
paid to a brother then residing in a dis- of the tiger for the gentleness* of the 
tant part of the country— a minister of lamb.” 

the gospel, but who was not in need of (0 DR. DODDRIDGE’S DAUGH- 
more property. This brother came to TER.— Dr. Doddridge one day asked 
the residence of the brother who owed, his little daughter how it was ihat 
the debt, on a visit. Through the me- everybody loved her : “ I know not,” 
diation of a friend, the subject of the said! she “ unless it be that I love* 
legacy was brought forwari “Name everybody.” 

it not,” said the minister; “I care no- 

thing about it ; let us seek the salvation 

of the soul of my brother.” “No,” said pbovidkncb. . 

that friend, “your brother says he must (a) TIBERIUS 11.- AND HIS 
have this settled; it is ii burden to TREASURE. — Tiberius IJ. was so’ I 


him ; it stands in the way of his good.” liberal to the poor, that his^wife blamed 
“ Well, is my brother a good Society him for it. Speaking to him once of 
man “ Yes,” was the answer ; and his wasting bis treasure by this means, 
theu the preceding incident was de- he told her ^he should never want 


scribed to him. **Make data paper; money so long as, in obedience' to 
for I am ready to sign anything, even Christ’s command, he suppli^, the ne-# 
an acquittance of ^he whole;” and he cessities of the poor.” ' shortly after 
did it His mind was balanced 'to this this he found a great treasure under 


I act of benevolence to his brother, by the 
I fact that he was so ready to do good, 
I and gave when duty was so doubtfuL 
Had he withholden in that one instance, 


a marble table which had l>eeh taken" 
up; and news was alsoliroughf him 
of the death of a very rich man who 
had left his whole estate ta him. 
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(b) “BRING YE ALL THE 
TITHES— “Some years a.go,” says one, 
“ I recollect reading a striking si rmon by 
the late Mr. Simpson of Macclesdeld; the 
subject, I think, was Christian liberality ; 
but what most forcibly struck my mind 
was a passage quoted from Malachi 
iii. 10: * Bring ye all the tithes into 
the storehouse/ etc. I cannot describe 
how my mind was impressed with the’ 
manner in which Jehovah here con- 
descended to challenge his people when 
he says, * And prove me now herewith,* 
etc. Suffice it to say, that the subject 
made such an impression, that 1 found 
it my duty to do more for the cause 
of God than I ever had done. 1 did 
so; and on closing that year's ac- 
counts, I found that 1 had gained 
more than in siby two years preceding 
it. Some time afterwards 1 thought 
the Redeemer s cause had an additional 
claim, as the place in which we wor- 
shipped him Wanted some repairs. The 
sum I then gave was 20/. ; and in a 
very little time afterwards I received 
40/. which I had long given up as 
lost 

(<?) TITHING AND THRIVING.— 
The Rev. Mr. Whately having in a ser- 
mon warmly recommended his hearers 
t<» put in a purse by itself a certain por- 
tion for every pound of profits of their 
wordly trades for works of piety, he ob- 
served, if they did so, that instead of 
secret grudging when objects of charity 
weie presented, they would look out for 
them, and rejoice to find them. A neigh- 
bouring clergyman hearing him, and 
being deeply affected with what he so 
forcibly recommended, went to him after 
the sermon was ended, and asked what 
proportion of his income he ought in 
conscience to give. “ As to ihat,” said 
he, “I am not to prescribe to others; 
but 1 will teil you what has been my 
own practice. You know, $ir, some 
years ago, 1 was often beholden to you 
for the loan of ten pounds at a time. 
The truth is, I could not bring the year 
about, though my receipts were not 
despicable, and 1 was not at all conscious 
of any unnt'cessary expenses. At length 
I Inquired of my family what relief 
' was given to the poor ; and not being 
satisfied^ I instantly resolved to lay 
aside every tenth shilling of ail my 
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receipts for charitable uses; and the 
Lord has made me so to thrive, since I 
adopted this method, that now, if you 
have occasion, 1 can lend you ten times 
as much as I have formerly been forced 
to borrow.** 

(d) THE COVENTRY DOLE.— 
A singular charity, entitled “ The 
Coventry Dole,** has recently been a 
subject of investigation in Devizes, of 
which the following is said to be the 
origin: — A poor weaver passing through 
the place without money, and without 
friends, being overtaken by hunger and 
the utmost necessity, applied for charity 
to a baker, who kindly gave him a penny 
loaf. The weaver made his way to 
Coventry, where, after many years of 
industry, he amassed a fortune; and by 
his will in remembrance of the sea- 
sonable charity of Devizes, he be- 
queathed a sum, in trust, for the pur- 
pose of distributing, on the anniversary 
ofHhe day when he was so relieved, a 
halfpenny loaf to every person in the 
town, gentle and simple, and to every 
traveller that should pass through the 
town on that day a penny loaf. 

(f) VESSEL SAVED M A DOL- 
PHIN. — Mr. Colstone, an eminent mer- 
chant of Bristol, who lived a century 
ago, was remarkable for his liberality to 
I the poor, and equally distinguished for 
his success in commerce. The provi- 
dence of God seemed to smile, in a 
peculiar manner, on the concerns of 
one who made so good a use of his 
I affluence. It has been said that he 
I never insured,, nor ever lost a ship. 

I Ouce, indeed, a vessel belonging to him, 
on her voyage home struck on a rock, 
and immediately sprang a leak, by which 
so much water was admitted a& .to 
threaten speedy destruction. Means 
were insta/ltly adopted to save the 
yessel, but all seemed ineffectual, as the 
water ruse rapidly. In a short time, 
however, the leak stopped without any 
apparent cause, and the vessel reached 
Bristol in safety. On examining her 
bottom, a fish, said to be a dolphin, was 
found fast wedged in the fracture made 
by the rock when she struck; which 
bad prevented any water from entering 
during the remainder of the voyage. 
As a memorial of this singular event, 
the figure of a dolphin is carved on the 
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staves which are carried in processtOD, a small cottage on the extreme border 
on public occasions, by the children ofthewoo^s. The rain just then began ^ 
who are iiducated at the charky-slshoole to rush down with great violence. He 
founded by Mr. Colstone. sprang from his horse, pulled off his 

.(/) A CHILD’S LIFE SAVED BY saddle, and without ceremony went 
HER FATHER.— As the Rev. Joseph into the house. Surprised to see no 
Davis, an excellent Baptist minister in family, but a female with infant 
London, was walking along one. of the child, he began to apologise for his 
crowded streets of that city, his atten< sadden appearance ; and hoped she 
tion was arrested by the circumstance would BOt be alarmed, bat permit him 
that a carriage with several horses was to tarry till the rain had abated. She 
just about to pass over a little girl, who replied, that she was glad he had hap- 
was slowly crossing the road* He pened to come in, for she was always 
strongly felt the danger of the child, much terrified by thunder. “ But why, 
and forgetting his own, he ran, snatched madam,” asked' he, ** should you be 
her up ill his arms, and hastened with afraid of thunder? It is the voice of 
her to the side path ; when the thought God, and will do no barm to those 
struck him — how would the parents of who love him and commit themselves 
this dear child have felt, had she been to his care.” 

killed!— At this moment he looked in After conversing with her for a while 
the face of the little girl, which had on this topic, he. inquired if she^ had 
been concealed from his view by her any neighbours who were religious. She 
bonnet, and imagine, if you can, what told him she had neighbours about 
• his feelings were when he discovered two miles off, hut whether they were 
that she was his daughter ! religious or not she did not know; 

(y) THE BOLD PETITIONER. — only she had heard that some man 
The Romans had a law, thqf no person was in the habit of corning there to 
sliould approach the emperor’s tent in preach once a fortnight. Her husband 
the night, upon the pain of death ; but went once, but she had never been to 
it once happened, that a soldier was their meetings. In" regard to every 
found* in that situation, with a petition thing of a religious kind, she appeared 
in his hand, waiting for an opportu- to be profoundly ignorant 
nity of presenting it. He was appre- The rain had now passed over, and 
bended, and going to be immediately the face of nature smiled. The piops 
executed; but the emperor having over- traveller, about to depart, expressed to 
heard the matter in his pavilion, cried the woman his thanks for her hospitality^ 
aloud, saying, “If the petition be for and his earnest desire for the salvation 
himself let him die; if for another, spare - of her soul. He earnestly besought lier 
his life.” Upon inquiry, it was found to rqnd her Bible daily, and to give 
that the generous soldier prayed for poOd'heed to it, as to “ a- light shining 
the lives of his two comrades who had in a dark place.” She, with tears in 
been taken asleep on the watch. The her eyes, confessed that she had no 
emperor nobly forgave them all. Bible. They had never been able to 

(A) THE TRAVELLER’S GIFT, buy one. « Could you read one, if you 
— About the year 1797 , J(Ir. M. was had it ?” ** Yes, sir, and would be glad 
travelling from a town on the eastern to do so.” ** Pooi: womanj* said he, 
bor^r of Vermont, to another town pn “ I do heartily pity you : farewell.”' 
the western side of the same state. He was preparing to pursue his 
Passing over the mountainouy part of journey. But 4e reflected -r- “ This 
the country, between the Connecticut woman is in very great need of a Bible, 
and Obion rivers, he perceived the Oh that I had one to gide her t But' 
heavens to be gathering blackness ; the I have not. As for money to ^uy opg,- ' 
sound of distant thunder was heard, and I have none to spare; I have nor more 
a heayy shower of rain was seen fast than will be absolutely necessai^ for my ' 
approaching. The traveller was then expenses home. I must gfi ; but 1 
in a forest; no place of shelter appeared, leave this woman without the means to 
and he hastened on until he arrived at procure the word of God, she may 
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perish for lack of knowledge. What low, for he told them not, and his 
♦ shall I do ?** He recollected the Scrip- appearance was respectable : at home 
tores, “ He that hath pity on the poor, he was a man of wealth. “ What,” 
lendeth to the Lord.” ** Cast thy bread thought he, “does this mean? I was 
upon the waters, far thou shall find it never treated in this manner on a 
after many da; 8.” His heart responded, journey before.” The dollar given to 
“I will trust the Lord.” He took a the destitute woman recurred to his 
dollar from his purse, went back, and mind $ and conscience replied, “ 1 have 
desired the woman to take it, and as been well paid. It is, indeed, safe, 
soon as possible procure for ^herself lending to the Lord.” On the second 
a Bible. She promised to do so, saying day after he had left the cottage in the 
that she knew where one could be wilderness he arrived safely at home ; 
obtained. and still bad money for the poor, having 

He again took his leave, and set off. been at no cost whatever. 

As there were then but' few taverns on About a year and a half after this, a 
the road, jie asked for a lodging at a stranger called at the house of Mr. M. 
private house, near which he found for some refreshment In the course 
himself when night overtook him. He of conversation, he observed that he 
had yet a few pieces of change in his lived on the other side of the mountain, 
pocket; but as a journey of two more near Connecticut river. Mr. M. in- 
days was before him, he purposed to quired whether the people in that vici- 
make his supper on a cold morsel which nity paid much attention to religion, 
he had with him. However, when the The traveller replied, “ Not much ; but 
family came round their table to take iaa town twenty or thirty miles beyond 
their evening repast, the master of the the river, with which I am acquainted, 
house very urgently invited the stranger there has been a powerful revival, tiie 
to join with them — not only so, but to commencement of which was very 
crave God’s blessing on their meal. .He extraordinary. The first person that 
npw began to feel himself among was awakened and brought to repent- 
friends, and at liberty to speak freely anoe, was a poor woman, who lived in 
on divine things. The family appeared a very retired place. She told her 
gratified in listening to his discourse friends and neighbours that a stranger 
till a late hour : it was a season of was driven into her house by a thunder- 
refreshing to their thirsty souls. In the storm, and talked to her so seriously, 
morning, the traveller was urged to that she began, while listening to his 
tarry till breakfast, but declined, the discourse, to feel concerned about her 
distance he bad to travel requiring him soul. The gentleman was much affected 
to set off early. His host would take no when he found that she had no Bible ; 
compensation, and ho departed, giving and after he had left the house to go on 
him many thanks. He travelled on his journey, he returned again, and, 
till late in the morning, when, finding gave her a dollar to buy one, charging 
no public-house, be stopped again at a her to get it soon, and read it diligently, 
private one for refreshment. While She did so ; and it had been the im^ans, 
waiting, he lost no time to recommend as he believed, of bringing her fVem 
Chrijn and him crucified to the family, darkness iqjto light ; from a state of 
When ready to depart, he offered to pay stupidity and sin, to delight in the truth 
the mistress of Uie house, who had and ways of God. The name of this 
waited npon him very kindly, for hia pious man or the place of his residence, 

. repast, md the oats for his horse f but she knew not ; but she believed it was 
she ip^onld receive nothing. Thus he the Lord that sent him. At this rela- 
went on, asking for reltobment as tion, and the great change which was 
often as he needed it» and recommend* obvious in the woman, her neighbours 
ing religion wherever he called j and wondered much, ,and were induced to 
always offering, as another traveller meditate on the goodness, wisdom, and 
. Would do, to pay his expenses ; but no power of God, displayed in this singular 
one would accept his money, although event of his providence. They were 
it was not known that his stock was so led to think of the importance of attend- 
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ing more to the Bible themselves ; and • morning from the lips of poverty and 
were finally awakened to a de«p concern want, parents and children having wept 
for the salvation of their souls. As many with delight together, I felt even then 
as thirty or forty persons are already repaid for wbat I had done ; but what 
converted, and rejoicing in God their was most remarkable followed. About 
Saviour.” Mr. M., who had listened eleven o’clock some one rapped at the 
to this relation with a heart swelling front door with a nice fat turkey, as a pre- 
more and more with w'onder, gratitude, sent from one of the neighbours to Capt. 
and joy, could refrain no longer; but, S. and his family. In a little while a rap 
with hands and eyes upraised to heaven, was heard at the back-door, and who 
exclaimed, “ My God, thou hast paid should be there but Capt. A. with a fine 
me again !” round cut of pork, weighing perhaps 

(t) THANKSGIVING PRESENTS, twenty or thirty pounds, which he in- 
— The following anecdote was com- sisted on our taking. Then came two 
municated to the editor of this work braces of fowls, one from one neighbour 
by Captain S., a late agent of the Ameri- and the other from another neighbour, 
can Bethel Society. — The day before at the same time ; and so the gifts kept 
thanksgiving, in the State of New York, pouring in until dinner, and even afler- 
1 was at F., and just about to return to wards, till we received precisejy as 
O., where I resided, when I observed a many chickens a* we had given away, 
country sleigh, with a l(»ad of chickens, more apples, more pies, more pork, and 
dressed for the market. 'I’lie thought a turkey besides. ‘ Who could but think 
• struck me that there w^as this poor of the text, “ Give and it shall he given 
neiglibom*, and that poor neighbour in nnto ytju^ good measure, pressed down 
O. who would receive a brac' ot these and running over.” I could not but 
fowls from me with a gr^at deal of feel that God in this case had made a 
pleasure, and that if by iiiaking such a connexion between my giving and re- 
present, I should add to thdr happiness oeiviug ; hut the blessing bestow ed was 
on, thj\iiksgiving-day, I should thereby less a reward than the inward luxury of 
add not a little to my otni. As the doing good. By the power of nieinory, 
countryman came up, I asked him at the benevolent joy of that day has been 
w'hat price ho would sell them. He was tasted over and over again since, even 
anxious to get home, and offered .to hundreds of times, 
dispose of them cheap, and I took the (jJ FINDING A BAG OF MONEY, 
w'hole eleven pair, though I scarcely — A venerable clergyman in the west 
knew what I could do with them. ]By .of ’England, of the name of Thompson, 
wife was astonished at my load of had annually, for many yeSrs, made it 
chickens, when I returned home; but his ctlstom to distribute the overplus of' 
learning my design, she approved of it, his fer-m among the poor of his parish, 
and entered with a warm heart into my after having supplied the wants of his 
plans. I’lie next morning I engaged own household, 

my tw'o little hoys to take upon them- One j ear, however, he was compelled 
selves the business of being almoners to depart from this plan, aS his benevo- J 
of their father’s bounty ; for I, have lence had led him to engage to give ! 
ever felt it important for the develop- thirty pounds towards the ept'ction of a ^ 
men#^of benevolence in children, that chapel, in a town whose inhabitants 
they should be encouraged to take as needed more diur<ch-room. He was { 
much pan as possible in the benevolent compelled, instead of giving his corn to j 
projects of their parents. They bore a the poor, to sell as mucti of it as ^ 
brace of chickens, along with pork, would raise the sum promised. He/ 
apples and pijes, to this poor family, and regretted the circumstance, bui it w\is 
the like gift to another poor family, \intil unavoidahiC. ‘ ' 

all but three pairs of fowls were disposed Having thus procured tho money, he 
of. When they returned, their coun- left his home to be the bearer of his^iwn 
tentinces glowed with satisfactipn ; and benefaction. On the road, he overtook 
while relating the expressions of surprise a j ouug lady, mounted on a^ingle horse 
and gratitude which they had heard that like himself, whom he accosted with 

H 
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frankness and kindness. They trayelled 
together over a down, and round they 
were going to the same place. His re- 
marks and manner won much on the 
respect of the young lady, who listened 
with attention to his serious and holy 
conversation. She learned his name, 

; and his residence, and, when they were 
about to part, vas invited by the old 
clergyman to call upon him at his 
friend's house in the town. 

In. the course of the evening, the 
young lady related with great pleasure, 
at her friend's, where she was on a visit, 
the very gratifying journey she had 
travelled, with a clergyman of the name 
of Thompson. 

** Thompson I ** exclaimed the lady 
of the house ; “ I wish it was Mr. 
Thompson for whom we have for many 
years been inquiring in vain. I have 
money, tied up in a bag by my late 
husband, due to a person of that name, 
who desired to leave it till called for : 
but 1 suppose he is dead, and his exe- 
cutor, whoever he is, knows nothing 
of it,” It was proposed that the old 
clergyman should be* asked if this were 
any relation of his. He was sent for, 
and it soon appeared that the Mr. 
Thompson, to whom the money was so 
long due, was his own brother, who had 
been dead several years, and to whose 
effects he was executor and residuary 
legatee. 

The money was paid him ; he fell 
on his knees, blessed God, who had 
thus interposed on behalf of his poor 
people, hastened to his friend to tell 
him the joyful news, and as he entered 
.his friend's house, exclaimed, “ Praise 
God ! tell it in Gath, publish it in Aske- 
Ion, that our God is a faithful God.” 

(k) BAXTER'S TESTIMONY.— 
One heVp to my success, (says Baxter,) 
was the relief which my estate enabled 
me to afford to the poor. The situation 
which I held, was reckoned at nearly 
200/. per annum ; but there came only 
from eighty to ninety pounds to hand j 
besides which, some years I had sixty 
or eighty pounds a year from the book- 
sellers for my books which I wrote. 
This little, dispersed among them, much 
reconciled them to the doctrine that 1 
taught. I took the aptest of |heir chil- 
dren from the school,, and sent divers of 


them to the universities, where, for eight 
ounds a year, or ten at most, by the 
elp of my friends, I maintained them. 
In giving the little 1 had, 1 did not in- 
quire if they were good or bad, when 
they asked relief ; for the bad had souls 
and bodies that needed charity most. 
And this truth I will speak, for the 
encouragement of the charitable, that 
what little money I have by me now, I 
got it almost all, I scarcely know how, 
at that time when J gave most , — and since 
I have bad less opportunity of giving, I 
have had less increase. 

(/) WHITFIELD AND THE 
CHURL.-.While the Rev. G. Whit- 
field was preaching on one occasion at 
Plymouth, he lodged with Mr. Kinsman, 
a minister of the town. After breakfast, 
on Monday, he said to his friend, 

“ Come, let us visit some of your poor 
people. It is not enough that we labour 
m the pulpit ; we must endeavour to be • 
useful out of it.” On entering the 
dwellings of the afflicted poor, he ad* 
ministered to their temporal as well as 
spiritual wants. Mr. K., knowing the 
low state of his finances, was surprised 
at bis liberality, and suggested that he 
thought he had been too bountiful. Mr. 
W., with some degree of smartness, re- 
plied, “ It is not enough, young mau, 
to pray, and put on a serious face ; true 
religion, and undefiled, is this— to visit 
the widow and the fatherless in their 
affliction, and to supply their wants. 
My stock, it is true, is nearly exhausted; 
but God, whom I serve, and whose 
saints we have assisted, will, I doubt 
not, soon give me a supply.” His hopes 
were not disappointed: a stranger called 
on him in the evening, who addressed 
him thus ; “ With great pleasure I havd * 
heard yCu preach; you ard on a jour- 
ney,” as well as myself, and travelling 
is expensive. Do me the honour to 
accept this at the same time present- 
ing him with five guineas. Returning 
to the family, Mr. Whitfield, smiling, 
held out the money in his hand, kaying, 

“ There, young man, God has speedily 
repaid what I bestowed. Let this in 
future teach you not to withhold what 
it is in the power of your hand to give. 
The gentleman to whom I was called 
is a perfect stranger to me ; his only 
business was to give me the sum you 
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see.” It is remarkable that this gentle- 
man, though rich, was notorious for a 
penurious disposition ; but Elijah was 
fed by ravens. 

(m) A HUNDRED GUINEAS FOR 
A BIBLE. — A young girl entered the 
shop of Mr. B., a bookseller, desiring 
him to exchange a prayer-book,* which 
she brought with her, for a Bible. He 
gave her a Bible, and bade her keep 
the prayer-book also. Some time after- 
wards, this girl was taken into the ser- 
vice of Rev. Mr. Cecil. On her first 
coming into the family, Mr. Cecil in- 
quired if she had a Bible ; to which she 
answered in the affirmative, and told 
liim from whom she had received it. 
Mr. Cecil was pleased with the circum- 
stances, and finding out Mr. B., recom- 
mended him fo his friends. During 
Mr. Cecirs absence from town, how- 
ever, Mr. B. became involved in serious 
^ pecuniary difficulties, and was compelled 
to give up his business, and return to a 
mechanical employment, which he had 
learned in his youth. The violent exer- 
tion attendant on his occupStion occa- 
sioned a painful illness: he remained 
sc me time in a hospital, but at length 
left, and retired to an obscure lodging, 
without any adequate means of support 
for himself and family. To this place 
Mr. Cecil, on his arrival in town, with 
difficulty traced him. An early interview 
took place, and Mr, B., having stated his 
misfortunes, “ Well, B.,” said Mr. Cecil, 

“ what can be done for you ? Would 
a hundred guineas be of any service to 
you “ I should be truly thankful for 
such a sum,” said B. ; “ it would be^ of 
great use to me, but I cannot expect it.” 

“ Well,” returned Mr, Cecil, “ I am not 
a rich man, and 1 have not a hundred 
guineas to give you ; Imf,” continued he, 
putting his hand in his pocket, 1 have 
onf ; J^ere it is at your service, and I wijl 
' Ujidertake to make it a hundred in a few 
days.” Mr. Cecil represented the case 
to his friends, fulfilled his promise, and 
the Bihld which B. had formerly given 
to a child, indirectly procured tlie means 
of once more opening his shop, ,and 
affording him subsistence. 

(w) THE KING’S LAST LOAF.— 
Alfred the Great, who died in the year 
900, was of a most amiable disposition, 
and, wb would hope, of genuine piety 
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During his retreat at Athelney, in 
Somersetshire, after his defeat by the 
Danes, a beggar came to his little castle, 
and requested alms. His queen informed 
Alfred that they had but one small loaf 
remaining, which was insufficient for 
themselves and thrir friends, who were 
gone in search of food, though with 
little hope of success. The king re- 
plied, " Give the poor Christian one- 
half of the loaf. He that could feed five 
thousand men with five loaves and two 
fishes, can certainly make the half-loaf 
suffice for more than our necessity.” 
The poor man was accordingly relieved, 
and Alfred’s people shortly afterwards 
returned with a store of fresh provisions ! 

(o) THE POOR PHYSICIAN.— 
A year last November, (says a missipnary 
agent,) I preached a missionary sermon 
in the town of — 1 — , and took a sub- 
scription. A physician subscribed and 
paid five dollars. A gentleman standing 
by told me that the five dollars was all 
he had, jr was worth ; that he had lost 
his property, paid up his debts, and 
moved into town to commence practice, 
with no other resources than that five- 
dollar bill. He and his wife were obliged 
to board out, as he was not able to keep 
house. 

I resolved at once that I would’ keep 
watch of that man, and see what the 
Lord w’ould do with him. 

About a year after this interview, b 
visited the place again, and put up with 
’this physician. I found him keepin,^ 
housCf in good style. In couversatioL 
with hi^, Ibrought up the duty of Chris- 
tian benevolence, and spoke of God’s 
faithfulness to fulfil his promises to the' 
liberal. 

He told me he knew a physician who, 
the last year, gave away the -last five 
dollars he had in the world,*, resol ring 
to trust the Lord for the future. During 
the next summer, while the cholera 
raged in the cduntry. by a series <^f 
events, guided, as he believed, by the 
providence of God, most pf the prac- 
tice was thrown into the hands ^of thi% 
physician, and he had taken more^than 
2500 dollars. 

I told him I knew him to be the man 
referred to, and that I had been keep- 
ing watch to See what the Lord would 
do w ith him, 

H 2 
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Oh, sir, if we would, all of us, only 
trust in the Lord, and more abundantly 
p:ive of our substance to aid in spread- 
ing the gospel, and throw open our eyes 
to read the providence, as well as the 
word of God, we might not only speedily 
supply the whole world with Bibles, but 
our hearts would overflow with constant 
sratitLide in view of the evident intA'po- 
sitions of’ Providence in oiir behalf. 

(/?) THE STUDENT’S TRICK.— 
A >oung man of eighteen or twenty, a 
student in a university, took a walk one 
day witli a professor, who was com- 
' inonly called the student’s friend, such 
was his kindness to the young men 
whom it w^s his office to instruct. 

While they were walking together, 
and the professor was seeking to lead 
til i conversation to grave subjects, they 
saw a pair of old shoes lying in their 
path, which they supposed to belong 
to a poor man who was at work close 
I by, and who had nearly finished his 
' day’s work. 

! Tlie } ourig student turned to the* pro- 
; fv'ssor, saying, “Let us play the man a 
trijk ; we will hide his shoes, and con- 
ceal ourselves behind those bushes, and 
j watch to see his perplexity when he 
cannot find them.” 

I My dear friend,” answered the pro- 
I fe.ssor, we must never amuse ourselves 
I at the expense of the poor. But you 
j are rich, and you may give yourself 
! a much greater pleasure. Put a dollar 
I into each shoe, and then we will hide 
' ourselves.” 

I The student did so ; and then placed 
! himself with the professor behind the 
j hu.sb^s close by, through which they 
I cfuild easily watch the labourer, and 
I see whatever wonder or joy he might 
j express. 

‘ The poor man soon finished his work, 
and came across the field to the path, 

' where he* had left his coat and shoes. 

' While he put on the coat, he slipped one 
• foot into one of his shoes ; but feeling 
something hard, he stoop^ down and 
found the dollar, Astonishtibnt and won 
I der were seen upon his countenance; he 
1 gazed upon the dollar, turned it round, 

' and looked again and again; then ho 

I looked around him on all'sides, but could 
see no one. Then ho put the money 
I in his pockeh and proceeded to put on 

i . ‘ . 


the other shoe ; hut how great was his 
astonishment when he found the other 
dollar ! His feelings overcame him ; he 
fell upon his knees, looked up to "hea- 
ven, and uttered aloud a fervent thanks- 
giving, in wliich he spoke of his wife, 
sick and helpless, and his children with- 
out bread, whom this timely bounty, 
from some unknown hand, would save 
from perishing. 

The young man stood there deeply 
affected, and tears filled his eyes. 

“ Now,” said the professor, “ are you 
not much better pleased than if you had 
played your intended trick ?” 

“ O dearest sir,” answered the youth, 

“ you have taught me a lesson now 
that I w ill never forget. I feel now the 
tjuth of the words which 1 n^ver before 
understood, ‘ it is better to give than to 
receive.’ ” 

(y) THE SOUTHRON’S LIBE- 
RALITY'.— A Southern gentleman, gay 
and ^’orldly, was very friendly to an 
evangelical cliurch in his neighbour- 
lioo^i ; and as they were accustomed to 
hold camp-meetings year after year, he 
had a beautiful plot of his forest-land 
cleared of brush and fallen trees, and fit- 
ted up Mdth convenient cabins or booths, 
for the accommodation of the worship- 
pers, at his own expense. His liberality 
to the church was such as to attract 
not a little attention, on account of his 
being so far from anything like religion 
himself. One of his companions one 
day rallied him on his incongruous be- 
nevolence, ^nd inquired why he would 
make such a fool of himself as to throw 
away- his money in behalf of such au 
object? His reply, in substance, was, 

“ You do not understand it ; I am no 
loser by my liberality to the church,* 
but for every five dollars I give to them, 
God’s providence in some way brings 
me back a hundred 

If shrewd-minded, w'orldly men, like 
the above, are sometimes clear-sighted 
enough to see the wisdom of “ enstiug 
their bread on the waters,” what shall 
be said of those professed (Jhri&tians who 
are so unbelieving ,as to regar l what 
is contributed to’ benevolent elfor^s, as 
so much sacrificed .or utterly thrown 
away ? 

(r) “GOD LOVETH A CHEER- 
FUL GIVER.” — “How is it, Betty,” i 

^ . 'I 
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Siid an elder of the church to a very 
poor woman in Wales, (who was always 
observed contribute something when- 
ever a collection was taken) ; “ how is 
it that I always see you drop something 
upon the plate? Where do you get it?” 
“ O, sir, 1 do not know,” she replied ; 
“the Lord knows my heart and niy 
good-will to his cause; and, somehow 
or other, when a collection is to be 
made, I am sure to have my penny 
before me and when it comes, I put it 
upon the plate.” 

“ Well,” said he, “ you have been 
faithful in a little; take this sovereign, 
and do what you will with it.” “ A 
sovereign, sir ! ** said she ; “ I never 
had so much money in my life as a 
sovereign; what shall I do with it?” 
“ 1 dare say y6u will find means ol 
spending it,” said he, “ if your heart is 
devoted to the liord’s cause.” Soon 
after this, a man hame round to solicit 
* subscriptions I'ol* some benevolent ob- 
ject ; he went to one of the elders, who 
gave him half-a-sovtjreign, and another 
gave him five shillings ; botlf of which 
were regarded as very liberal dona- 
tions. Not liking to pass by any mem- 
bei< of ‘the church, he asked this poor 
woman wliat she would do. “ Put my 
name down for a sovereign.” “ A 
sovereign ! ” said he ; “ why, where did 
you get a sovereign ? ” “ O, 

said she, “ I got it honestly ; put my 
name down for a sovereign.” She gave 
him the sovereign, and in about two 
weeks from that time she received a 
letter from Doctors’ Commons informing 
her that a friend /lad just left her one 
hundred pounds ! 

(*) TllK INFIDEL’S DONATION. 
-- In an address before the Indiana Bible 
Society, the following facts were stated: 

An agent once requested ''an infidel 
surgeon to make a donation to a bene- 
' voleirf object. He told the agent he 
did not give money to such objects. 
He was assured he would be none the 
poorer fbr giving. “Do you believe 
that ?” replied the doctor. ‘‘Yes, I do.” 
“ Well, I will try it,” was the answer ; 
and he gave him twenty dollars, ^'he 
agent requested him to eye^ the pro- 
vidence of God, and see if it was not 
soon repaid to him double. He said he 
would ■‘lake care to look out for that. 
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When lie reached home, he found a 
letter, requesting him to come imme- > 
diately and perform a very difficult 
surgical operation upon a man worth 
200,000 or 300,000 dollars. When he 
had done his work, and was about leav- 
ing, the son came to him and said, “ My 
father’s heart is upon his money, and 
as he is now very feeble, 1 fear it may 
destroy him to be called upon to pay a i 
very heavy bill ; therefore I wish the 
charge you present to him should be 
small, and I will make up the balance.” 

He told the son he was . willing to 
make out just such a bill as his father ' 
■w'ould think right. “ What do you think I 
he would be willing to pay ? ” He. said 
200 dollars. The surgeon took the 
200 dollars ; and he told the agent the* 
next time they met, that the Lord‘liad 
paid him back fiv^old: that if he had 
been left to hhnse^y he should not have 
charged more than 100 dollars. Such 
facts might he multiplied without limit. 

(0 A LOAN TO THE LORD.— 

“ A poor minister,” says the Rev. Mr. 
Spencer, of New York, “once called 
upon me saying that his horse and 
carriage were under a mortgage, which 
w'as soon to be foreclosed, and he had 
no money to pay it. During the night, 
on which he stayed at my house, 1 
was much disturbed in thinking over 
his case. I felt as if I must help him, 
though my circumstances at first view\ 
seemed to forbid the idea. On parting 
with the good man in morning,'! 
made him a present of fimdollars, which 
was an the money I bad. He hesitated 
w'hen life saw' the amount, and said so 
large a donation might embarrass me.. 
‘No,’ said I; ‘it is indeed all I have, 
but you should have more if I had it; 

I consider I am lending to the .Lord, « 
and have no doubt it will soon be re- 
turned again.' The same daj^, making 
a call upon one of my parishioners, 
who paid regularly towards my support, 
three dollars were unexp^tedly pkt 
into my hand. Not long afterwards, as ^ 
1 was diniiH with another family of m^ ' 
congregatim, who likewise helped to 
make up my salary, we were conversing ^ 
on the reflex beuetits of beneficence, and 
I remarked that all 1 had ever lent to 
the Lord, had been paid ba<*k in some 
unexpected way, with the exception of 
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two dollars I Upon this the wife rose up 
and stepped towards the mantelpiece, 
while her husband smilingly observed 
that his wife, a short time ago, had laid 
up two dollars in the clock for me, and 
they were now happy to have this op- 
portunity of completing the payment of 
my recent loan to the Lord! ” 

(«) THE MINISTER’S DONA- 
TION. — About the year 1839, says the 
Rev. W. H. Spencer, I attended the 
Bridgewater Association in I’cnnsyl- 
I vania, and was called upon to preach 
a discourse on Foreign Missions. I 
felt deeply, and the sympathies of the 
audience became so enlisted in behalf 
of the object that an unusually large 
contribution was taken up. 

In the afternoon a warm and excel- 
lent discourse was preached by another 
minister, on Home Missions. During 
his sermon the intrinsic importance of 
the subject forced itself upon my mind, 
and led me to agitate the question how 
much it would be possible to give to the 
cause myself. I was indeed in a great 
strait between charity and necessity. I 
felt desirous to contribute ; but then 1 
was on a journey, and I had given so 
mucdi in the morning, that 1 really feared 
I had no more money than would bear 
my expenses. But when, at the conclu- 
sion of the discourse, the speaker said 
he could hardly expect a large collection 
after the amount they had ^ven in the 
morning, my mind was decided ; and I 
arose a^ sta^ my convictions of the 
importance olwHome Missions, and, for 
the sake of example, I informed the 
assembly what were my circumstances, 
but that I bad made up my mind to give 
a dollar, and trust in God to provide. 
And the result was, that as large a con- 
tribution was obtained as in the morn- 
ing. At the close of the association, 1 
proceeded on my journey ; and the next 
day called on a friend and paid him 
some forty dollars, which I had collected 
for him. 1 was now about 140 miles 
from home, with scarcely a dollar in my 
pocket; and how my ex||pses would 
be met, I could not imaginlf But judge 
my surprise, when on presenting the 
money to my friend, he took a hundred 
dollars, and, adding them to the forty, 
placed the whole amount in my band, 
saying, he would make me a p^eeentof ill 
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1 had, to be sure, rendered him some 
small services of a similar nature before, 
but 1 considered him under no obliga- 
tion, and was expecting nothing of the 
kind! Gratitude and joy swelled my 
bosom ; my miud at once recurred to my 
contribution the day previous, and I felt 
convinced that I had seen a literal fulfil- 
ment of the promise, “ Give and it shall 
be given unto you ; good measure pressed 
down and running over, shall men give 
into your bosom.” 

(v) THE DAIRYMAN AND THE 
CHEESE. — The Agent of an Educa- 
tion Society called one day on Mr. S., 
a member of a church in New Berlin, 
New Y'ork. Mr. S. was largely en- 
gaged in the dairying business. He 
was a benevolent man, and for some 
time had given five dollars yearly to 
the forenamed Society. The agent 
urged him to give twenty dollars in- 
stead of five, and told him he believed 
thar if he would contribute this sum, in ' 
the exercise of self-denying benevo- 
lence, it would soon be returned again, 
and with large interest too. In proof 
of this he quoted such passages as 
these, — “ The liberal soul deviseth 
liberal things, and by liberal things 
shall he stand.” He that watcreth, 
shall be watered also himself,” etc. 

“ I do not believe any such doctrine,” 
said Mr. S., “ nor agree to any such 
application of Scripture. However, I 
will give the twenty dollars.” Not 
many hours after this a neighbour of 
Mr. S. came to him, and wished him 
to buy a large aniount of cheese of him. 
The, terms were moderate, and the bar- 
gain was concluded. 

A day or two afterwards a gentle- 
man called on Mr. S. to purehasy 
cheese, and he sold him the lo4 he had 
just bought, and at such an advance in 
the price that fie made a hundred dol- i 
lars by the exchange! Mr. S. was 
now fully reconciled to the agents 
doctrine, and his application of the fore- 
going promises. He was now con- 
strained to acknowledge that the Lord 
had indeed rewarded his beneficence, 
and rewarded it 'fivefold. He used 
afterwards to delight in relating this 
incident as an illustration of the con- 
nection between giving and receiving, 
which it had led him to recognise— as a 
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proof of the doctrine, that he who gives 
liberally to benevolent objects, other 
things equal will be the more liberally 
supplied with the blessings of Pro- 
vidence. 

(w) THE PHYSICIAN AND THE 
CHUPtL. — At the recognition of a 
church in New York, in 1847, the fol- 
lowing incident was related : 

In a village in the southern part of 
New Yorh, the Baptist church had been 
for some time in a languishing condi- 
tion ; and at length a new minister was 
called to labour therein. The church 
was poor, and he was supported prin> 
cipally by two or three individuals. 
With one of these, a physician, he 
boarded : he was a member of the 
church, and unusually benevolent, but 
his wife was an unconverted woman, 
rather parsimonious, and seemed to 
take umbrage at every act of her hus- 
band’s liberality. The church met in 
a long, low, unfinished building, with 
the naked rafters overhead. At length 
a revival of religion occurred, and one 
of the converts was the t>hysician’s 
wife. Her heart was enlarg^, and she 
said one day to her husband .that they i 
must have a new meeting-house. The 
doctor had about oue thousand dollars 
laid up ; and though his wife had often 
expressed her fears that her husband’s 
generosity would force them to draw 
upon this little fund, and the family be 
reduced to want, she now suggested 
that he had better give the whole sqm 
to the new meeting-house, and leave 
the result with God. He readily assent^, 
and put down his name on the subscrip- 
tion list for a thousand dollars. 

In the same congregation there was a 
wealthy farmer; his wife was pious and 
liberal, but he was worldly and avari- 
cious. He was urged to subscribe to 
the s^me object; but he would neither 
give^ anything himself, nor suffer Kis 
wife to give. An epidemic not long 


I afterwards made its ravages in the com- 
munity, and the farmer and his children 
were very sick; the wife, we believe, 
being the only member of the family 
who escaped. The pious physician was 
called upon to attend them in their sick- 
ness; their disease was so malignant, 
and so long-continued, that he received 
at least one thousand dollars for his ser- 
vices! Sq the avaricious farmer had 
to pay the liberal subscription, of the 
physician! The beneficence of the 
latter was thus amply rewarded, to say 
nothing of the large sums received from 
the increase of his practice in the com- 
munity around him. 

Note.— It would be wrong to argue frern the 
foregoing examples that all benevolent efTorts, 
donations, add alms, -will be rewarded with the 
blessings of Providence in the present life! A 
man may give largelv to-day, and die suddenly 
to-morrow; but then he receives his reward on 
high. Or, notwithstanding his liberality, God, 
who loves him as a Father, may see that he 
needs the moral discipline of adversity, and thus 
may applv the chastising rod for his spiritual 
profit. Or, a man may give without discretion, 
or without proper regard to* justice, as will be 
seen at 496, in the ease of Goldsmith ; or he 
may give merely from selfish motives, or at 
least without reference to God’s glory, or re- 
gard to his promises. Jh such eases God does 
not pledge himsejf to grant the liberal any 
pecuniary or secular advantages in return tor 
their liberality. But still we believe that God 
has so arranged his government that; as a I 
general <rulet the more men cherish and de- 
velop true benevolence, the more will the bless- 
ings of Providence benmltiplud upon them. 
They will see no miracle wrought in theif be- 
half; but God, working in and through natural 
Maws, will often cause the most, striking and 
beautiful connections between men’s displa)s 
of gocftlness towards others, and his displays * 
of gouduess towards them. The cases we have 
alluded to, are to be regarded as exceptions to 
the general rule. We heartily agree with the 
statement of Dr. Harris — and the foregoing 
incidents illustrate it— lhat “ the most marked 
interpositions and signal blessings .of even 
earthly prosperity, have attended the practice 
of Christian liberality in every age: vbiuines 
might be filled with wtdi-attested -instances, of 
the remarkable manner in which God ‘has hon- 
oured those who, in faith and obedience have 
devoted their prbi^rty to him.” 
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(a) LOSING A SEAT IN CON- dividual to a waiter at one of our prifr 
GRESS. — “ Sir, bring me a good plain cipal hotels. 
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The dinner was brought, and de- 
voured ; and the eater called the land- 
lord aside, and thus addresse4 him: 
“You are the landlord?”— “ Yes.*' 
“You do a good business here?” — 
“Yes I” (in astonishment.) 

“ You make, probably, ten dollars a 
day clear ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then I am safe ; I cannot pay for 
what I have consumed ; I have been 
out of employment seven months ; but 
have engaged to go to work to-morrow. 
I had been without food twenty-four 
hours when I entered your place ; I will 
pay you in a week.” — “I cannot pay 
my bills with such promises,” blustered 
the landlord, and “ I do not keep a 
poor-house. You should address the 
proper authorities. Leave me something 
for security.” 

“ I have nothing.” 

“ I will take your coat.” 

“ If I go into the streets without it, 
such weather as this, I may get my 
death.” 

“You should have thought of that 
before you came hither.” 

“ Are you serious ? Well, I solemnly 
aver that In one week from now I will 
pay you.” 

“ I will take the coat.” 

The coat was left, and a week after- 
wards redeemed. Seven years after- 
wards, a wealthy man entered the poli- 
tical arena, and was presented at a 
caucus as an appKcant for a congressional 
nomination, i'he principal of the cau- 
cus held his peace ; he heard the name 
and the history of the applicant, who 
was a member of the church, and one 
of the most respectable citizens. The 
vote of the principal was a tie j and he 
cast a negative,— thereby deteoting the 
wealthy applicant, whom he met an 
hour afterwards, and to whom he said, 

“ You don’t remember me I” 

“ No.” 

“ I once ate a dinner at your hotel ; 
and, although 1 told you I was famish- 
ing, and pledged my word an^iihonour to 
pay yoii in a week, you took my coat, 
and saw me go out into the inclement 
air, at the risk of my life, without it.” 

“ Well, sir, what then ?” 

**iVot much. You called yourself a 
ChrUliian, To-night you were a candi- 


date for nomination^ and but for me you 
would have been elected to Congi css ! ” 

Three years afterwards, the Christian 
hotel-keeper became bankrupt, and 
sought a home in Bellevue: the poor 
dinnerless wretch that was, afterwards 
became a high functionary in Albany. 

(6) “I DO NOT MEAN THAT.” 
— A gentleman who had been conspi- 
cuous in aiding a missionary collection, 
was met the following day by one of 
dissimilar habits, who chided him for^ 
the absurd eccentricity of which he 
deemed him guilty in giving to such 
an object and in such profusion. It was 
preposterous, he said, to be sending 
heaps of money abroad, to be spent, no 
one knew how, while there were so 

many unemployed and starving in . 

“I will give — - pounds to the poor 

of if you wdll give an equal sum 

said the Christian friend. “ I did not 
mean that,” replied the objector ; “ but,” 
continued he, “if you must go from 
home, why so far? Think of the mise- 
rable poor of Ireland.” “I will give 

pounds to the poor of Ireland, if 

you will give the same.” “ I do not 
mean, that either,” was the Jieply. No, 
it is neither this nor that^ which this 
class of objectors exactly mean ; but 
j simply to veil their criminal parsimony 
by excepting against thd proceedings of 
liberal men, whom, if they could not 
condemn, they must, for very shame, in 
some degree imitate. 

! Cc) THE RECTOR AND THE 
POOR BOY. — Anniqigont boy-applied 
for alms at the house of an avaricious 
rector, and received a dry im uldy crust. 
The rector inquired of the boy if he 
could say the Lord’s prn}er, and was 
answered in the negative. “ Then/** 
said the rector, 1 will teach you that. 
Our Fatluh* ! ” — “ Our Father I ” said 
the boy; “is he my Father, as well as 
yours?'' “Yes, certainly.” “Then,” 
asked the boy, “ how could you give 
^our poor brother this mouldy crust of 
bread 

(d) FEELING IN THE WRONG 
PLACE.— A plain, ^good-hearted, mat- 
ter-of-fact kind of man, who understood 
that a poor woman and her family were 
reduced to extreme distress by the loss 
of a cow, which was their principal 
support, generously went round ampiig 



Spanish affiiirs, the introduction of 
slaves into the West India islands, as 
one of the best modes to relieve the 
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his neighbours to solicit that aid which Spanish affiiirs, the introduction of 
he was enable to give himself, lie slaves into the West India islands, as 
told a plain, simple, and pathetic tale, one of ^ the best modes to relieve the 
and received from eaclf a very liberal native inhabitants, 
donation of regret, sorrow, sympathy. The measures of Las Casas, which 
etc. But, thought he, this will not buy tended to introduce enslaved Africans 
a cow ; and he consequently redoubled into the Spanish islands, were the re- 
his exertions, and to the same etfect. suits, beyond all question, of an exalted 
He now lost all patience, and after being benevolence ; but how woefully inis- 
answered as usual by the son of Midas, directed was such a benevolence 1 The 
with a plentiful shower of sympathetic injury done by it no human mind can 
feeling, “ () ho, yes, I don’t doubt your compute. 

feeling, but you don’t feel in the right (b) DR. GOLDSMITH AND THE 
place.” “Oh,” said he, “I feel with BEGGAR.—A common female beggar 
all my heart and soul.” “ Yes, yes,” once asked alms of Dr. Goldsmith as he 
replied the solicitor, “ I don’t doubt that walked with his friend up Fleet street, 
either, but I want you to feel in your He generously gave her a shilluig. 
pocket.*' His companion, who knew something 


(b) DR. GOLDSMITH AND THE 
BEGGAR. — A common female beggar 
once asked alms of Dr. Goldsmith as he 
walked with his friend up Fleet street. 
He generously gave her a shilluig. 
His companion, who knew something 
of the woman, censured the bard, for 
excess of humanity, adding, thai the 
shilling was mucll misapplied, for she 
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(a) BENEVOLENCE OF LAS shilling was mucll misapplied, for she 
CASAS. — One ot the most benevolent would spend it in liquor. “ If it makes 
men, of whom history gives us any ac- her happy in any way,” replied the 


count, was Bartholomew Las Casas, 
bishop of Chiapa. In 1502 he accom- 
panied Orando to Hispaniolg, who had 
been commissioned and sent out as the 
Spanish governor to that island. He 
tlcre witriissed, with all the pain of a 
naturally benevolent heart, the cruel 
treatment which was experienced by 


doctor, “my end is answered.” The 
doctor’s humanity was not always regu- 
lated by discretion. Being once much 
pressed by his tailor for a bill of 40/., 
a day vas fixed for payment. Gold- 
smith procured the ’ money ; but Mr. 
Glover calling on him, and relating a 
piteous tale of bis goods being seized 


the native inhabitants; the deprivation for rent, the thoughtlesss, but benevo- 
of their personlil rights, the seizure. of lent doctor gave him the wliole of the 
their lands, their severe toil and in- money. The' tailor called, and was 
exorable punishment. Me was deeply told, that if he had come a little sooner 
affected ; and from th«w time devoted ^ he’ would have received the monev, but 
the whole of his subsequent life, a period ' he had just parted with every shilling 
of more than sixty years, to exertions of it ^oa friend in distress, adding, “ I * 
in their behalf. Under the impulse of should, have been ah unfeeling monster 
a most unquestionable benevolence, this not to have relieved distress when in 
good man recommended to Cardinal my power.” That is not true ben'evo'- 
Xihienes, who was at that time head of leuce which leads a man to be unjufit* 
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50; THE BEREAVED COMrOBTED. juSttWOVf 

(a) IeGH RICHMOND’S MO- ness of his 
THER.---‘‘My mother,” says the Rev. window u] 
Legh Richmond, “ bad six children, was at tiia 
three of whom died in infancy. A very happened 


just two years oId#tlirough -the careless- 
ness of his nurse, fell from a bed -room, ' 
window upon the pavement bei^eath.^ I 
was at that time six years of age..,and, 
happened to be walking ugpn the very ^ ’ 


affecting circumstance accompanied the spot when the distressing event occiit red, 
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death of one of them, which was a severe 
trial ^ her maternal feelings. Her then 
youngest child, a sweet little boy, only 


and was, therefore, the first to take him 
up. I delivered into o»r agonized 
mother’s arms the poor little, &uffei*eri. 
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The head was fractured, and he sur- 
vived the fall only about thirty hours. 
I still preserve a very lively and distinct 
remembrance of the struggle between 
the natural feelings of the mother, and 
the spiritual resignation of the Chris- 
tian. She passed the interval of sus- 
pense in almost continual prayer, and 
found God a present help in time of 
trouble. Frequently during that day 
did she retire with me ; and, as I knelt 
beside her, she uttered the feelings and 
desires of her heart to God. I remem- 
ber her saying, ‘ If I cease praying for 
five minutes, I am ready to sink under 
this uiilooked for distress j but, when I 
pray, God comforts and upholds me: 
nis will, not mine, be done.' Once she 
said, ‘ Help me to pray, my child : 
Christ sutfers little children to come to 
him, and forbids them not ; say some- 
thing.' * What shall 1 say, mamma? 
Sliall I fetch a*book ?* * Not now,' she 
replied ; ‘ speak from your heart, and 
ask God that we may be reconciled to 
his will, and bear this trial with pa- 
tience.' ” 

(^) SrppORT FROM THE CROSS. 
— Dr. Grosveuor's first wife was a most j 
devout and amiable woman. On the 
sabbath after her death, the doctor ex- 
pressed himself from the pulpit in the 
following manner: ** I have had an irre- 
parable loss; and no man can feel a loss 
of this consequence more sensibly than 
myself ; but the cross of a dying Jesus 
is my support: I fiy from one death for 
refuge to another'* How much superior 
was the comfort of the Christian divine 
to that of the heathen philosopher, Pliny 
the younger, who says, that, in similar 
disiresses, study was his only relief. 

(c) A LOSS MADE GOOD.— Mr. 
Patrick Macwarth, who lived in the 
West of Scotland, whose heart the Lord 
in a remarkable way, opened, was, after 
his conversion, in such^ a frame, so 
affected with the discoveries of the love 
of God, and of the Ijlessedness of the 
life to come, that for some months to- 
gether he seldom slept, being so taken 
up in wondering at the kindness of 
his Redeemer. His life was distin- 
guished for tenderness of walk, and 
near communion with God. One day, 
aftet the death of his son, who was sud- 
denly taken away, retired alone for 
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several hours, and afterwards appeared 
so remarkably cheerful, that inquiry 
was made why be looked so cheerful in 
a time of such «fflictioD. He replied, 
** He had got that in his retirement with 
the Lord, which, to have it afterwards 
renewed, he would gladly lose a son 
every day.” 

51. THE BEREAVED CONVERTED. 

(a) An impenitent man in Boston was 
bereaved of a little son : he felt the stroke 
severely, and his attention was called 
up to the subject of religion. But his 
grief at length subsided, and serious 
impressions wore off. Ere long God 
took away another little boy from him: 
then his convictions were renewed with 
his sorrows, and he sought and found 
comfort in Christ. 

Speaking of his experience in a con- 
ference and prayer-meeting, he sweetly 
said,, “ God in taking away my son, re- 
vealed to me his own Son, a thousand 
times more precious than my own.” 

(5) THE YOUTH'S RECOVERY. 
— A pious clergyman once related the 
following fact: — When travelling on 
horseback along a solitary^track, in 
one of the back settlements of America, 
he overtook a stranger, an Englishman, I 
and delighted with meeting a fellow- 
countryman in so unusual a spot, joined 
him and entered into conversation. 

My companmn, (says the narrator,) 
made frequei:9 allusions to his early 
history, and at last, in answer to my 
inquiries, gave me the following ac- 
count : 

** 1 was the only son of religious pa- 
rents, who anxiously watched over my 
expanding mind, and directed me to the 
God of my fathers. My feelings wei*c 
naturally strong, and often as 1 listened 
to the fond and pious instructions of 
my mother, or heard a father's prayers 
ascend to heaven on my behalf, I felt 
more, far more, than I could express. 

“ My own inclinations and the wishes 
of my parents, eventually induced me 
to adopt the profession of a surgeon. 
Never shall I forget the evening before 
my departure for town, to enter on my 
preparatory studies; never can I lose 
the remembrance of my father’s affec- 
tionate words that evening, almost the 
last I ever heard from his lips. ‘,You 
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are about to leave me, my dear childj 
he said, ^ith his eyes filled vith tears ; 
* you are about to go into the midst of 
temptations, but He 'who has watched 
over you hitherto, can still preserve 
you. I have committed you to his care, 
and He is able to keep what I have 
committed uuto him. Never xteglect,’ 
added he, as he presented me with a 
pocket Bible, ‘ never neglect this blessed 
book.’ I went up to London, entered 
with avidity upon the course of studies 
which were to fit me for my profession, 
and for a while daily, and even almost 
hourly, thought of my father’s advice, 
and resolved to follow it But I was 
surrounded by infidel fellow-students, 
who ridiculed religion, despised its pre- 
cepts, and while they flattered me by 
complimenting my intellectual powers, 
regretted that I should he a slave to such 
antiquated, puritanical notions. At first 
I endeavoured by argument to defend 
my views, and prove the authenticity 
of the sacred writings i but 1 could not 
withstand their continued raillery, and 
was at last silent when they^ouched on 
the subject. This was my first back- 
ward step. I was ashamed of my Lord, 
and he justly gave me up to be filled 
with my own ways. 

“ I became exceedingly profligate, 
and often made even my thoughtless 
companions shudder at the depth of my 
impiety. We had formed among our- 
selves a select literary society, in which 
I was giving a course of lectures on the 
different departments of natural history, 
with the expressed intention of proving 
from them the awful doctrines of mate- 
rialism ; when, one evening, at one of 
our ^'eekly meetings, a burned note was 
handed to me, telling me, if I ever 
wished to see my father again, I must 
proceed home without delay:* I departed 
immediately by the most rapid convey- 
ance, but the next day and night elapsed 
before I reached the end of my journey. 

As I rushed into my parents’ house, the 
first glance told me my mother was a 
'widow, and I was fatherless. It would 
be beyond, the power of language to 
express my agony. In spite of the en- 
treaties of my mother, disregarding the 
absolute commands of the ph^'fiician (for 
the disease which had cawitd off my* 
beloved parent was infectious}, I flew 
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to his apartment, and throwing myself 
on the corpse, I, for the first time, found 
relief in tears ; but it was but for a mo- 
ment. The anxiety of the preceding 
hours of suspense — the dreadful cer- 
tainty that had awaited me — the horror 
and remorse that now filled my awak- 
ened conscience, overwhelmed me. I 
was carried in a swoon from the scene 
of sorrow ; the next morning found me 
confined to a bed of sickness, in a state 
of delirium, caused by a burning fever. 
For three long weeks did my mother 
watch over me, fearing each day would 
find her doubly bereft, when the crisis of 
the disorder passed, and I slowly reco- 
vered. M’’ho can describe the gnawing 
of an awakened conscience, the remorse 
for my disobedience to my lost father, 
which, like the worm that never., dies, 
preyed on, and enpossed my mind I In 
the silence of a chamber, the whole 
course of my backslidings returned to 
my recollection, and filled me with de- 
spair; but 

* God passed in mercy by, 

(His praise be ever new,) and bade me live.’ 

** That Bible which I had so long 
despised, and which now seemed only 
filled with denunciations of wrath and 
righteous vengeance, was, under the in- 
fluences of the blessed Spirit, opened to 
the eyes of my understanding, as reveal- 
ing a Saviour for the chief of offenders. 

I was enabled to flee for refuge to the 
hope set before me in the gospel, and to 
cry, ‘ God be merciful to md a sinner.’ ” 
(c) i’HE ORPHAN SAILOR.-* 
After-itan absence of several years, an 
American sailor, profane and wicked, 
returned to his native land, and sought 
his widowed mother’s residence. He 
knocked, but no one bade him enter. 
He called, but no answer was returned 
save the echo of -his own., vo’ce., „ It 
seemed like knocking at the door of a 
tomb. The nearest neighbour hearing 
the noise, cam^ and found the youth 
sitting and sobbing on the* steps of the 
door. “ Where,” cried he with eager- 
ness, “ where is my mother ^nd lliy * 

brother ? Oh, I hope they are hot”-: 

” If,” said the stranger, ‘Wou inquire 

for Widow , I can onTy pity^you. 

I have known her but a short time ; but 
she was the best woman Lever knew. 
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Her little boy died of a fever a year ago, 
and in consequence of fatiguer in taking 
care of him, and anxiety for a long ab- 
sent son at sea, the good widow herself 
was buried yesterday.” 

** O heavens ! ” oried the youth, “ have 
I stayed just long enough to kill my mo- 
ther! Wretch that I am— show me the 
grave — I have a dagger in my bundle — 
let me die with my mother— my poor, 
broken-hearted parent !” 

** Hold, friend !” said the astonished 
neighbour, “ if you are this woman’s 
eldest son, I have a letter for you, which 
she wrote a few days before she died, 
and desired that you might receive it 
should you ever return,” 

They both turned from the cottage, 
and went to the house of the neighbour. 
A light being procured, the young man 
threw down his bundle and hat, and 
read the following short letter, while his 
manly cheeks were covered with tears ; 

“My deaukst, only son, — When 
this reaches you, I shall be no more. 
Your little brother has gone before me, 
and 1 cannot but hope and believe that 
he .was jjrepared. 1 had fondly hoped 
that I should once more have seen you 
on the shores of mortality; but this hope 
is now relinquished. I have followed 
you by my prayers through all your 
wanderings. Often, while you little sus- 
pected it, even in the dark cold nights 
in winter, have I knelt for niy lost son. 
Ther" is but one thing that gives me 
pain at dying ; and that is, my dear 
William, that I must leave you in this 
wicked world, as I fear, unreconciled to 
your Maker. I am too feeble to say 
more : my glass is run. As } ou visit the 
sods which cover my dust, ol-, reinem- 
Ixjr that you too must soon follow. 
Farewell ! The last breath of your 
mother will be spent in praying for you, 
that we may meet above.” 

The young man’s heart was melted 
on reading these few words from the 
parent whom he so tenderly loved ; and 
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this letter was the means, in the hands 
of God, of bringing this youth to a sav- 
ing knowledge of the truth “ as it is in 
Jesus,” and he became a very respect- 
able and pious man. 

52 . THE BEREAVED REBUKED. 

(a) LADY RAFFLES AND THE ' 
NURSE. — One day when Lady Raffles, 
while in India, was almost overwhelmed 
with grief for the loss of a favourite 
child, unable to bear the sight of her 
other children, or the light of day, and 
humbled on her couch with a feeling 
of misery, she was addressed by a poor, 
ignorant native woman, of the lowest 
class, who had been employed about the 
nursery, in terms not to be forgotten: — 

“ I am come, because you have been 
here many days shut up in a dark room, 
and no one dares to come near you. 
Are you not ashamed to grieve in this 
maAner, when you ought to be thank- 
ing God for having given you the most 
beautiful child that ever was seen? Were 
you not the envy of everybody ? Did 
any one ever see him or speak of him 
without admiring him ? And instead of 
letting this child continue in this world 
till he should be worn out with trouble 
and sorrow, has not God taken him to 
heaven in all his beauty ? For shame ! — 
leave off weeping, and let me open a 
window.” 

I (i) THE WIDOW REPROVED.— 
EbenezcT Adams, an eminent member 
of the Society of Friends, on visiting a 
lady of rank, whom he found, six 
months after the' death of her husband, 
on a sofa covered with black cloth, and 
in all the dignity of woe, approached 
her with great solemnity, and gen^tly 
taking her by the hand, thus addressed 
her : — “ So, friend, I see then thou hast 
not yet forgiven God Almighty.” This 
reproof bad so great an effect on the 
lady that she immediately laid aside the 
symbols, of grief, and again entered on 
the important duties of life. 
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53 . HISTORICAL FACTS. 

(rt) THE VENERABLE BEDE.— 
la the eighth century, a translation of 


the Gospel of St. John was completed in 
the Anglo-Saxon language, by the vene- 
rable Bede, who was the Ornament of 
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the age and country in which he lived. 
Referringrto the time of his ^dudation, 
he says, “ From that period 1 have ap- 
plied myself wholly to the study of the 
iloly Scriptures; and in the intervals 
of the observance of regular discipline, 
always found it sweet to be either learn- 
ing, teaching, or writing.” 

The circunjstances ot his death, as de- 
scribed by one of his pupils, are interest- 
inpp; — “ Many nights he passed without 
sleep, yet njoicing and giving thanks, 
unless when a little slumber intervened. 
'When he awoke, he resumed his ac- 
customed devotions, and, wdth expanded 
hands, never ceased returning thanks to 
God. Ry turns,” observes his pupil, 
“ we read, and by turns we wept ; in- 
deed, we always read in tears. In such 
solemn joy, we passed fifty days ; but, 
during these days, besides the daily lec- 
tures which he gave, he endeavoured to 
compose two works, one of which was 
a translation of St. John’s Gospel into 
English. It had been observed of him, 
that he never knew what it, was to do 
nothing ; and, after his breathing be- 
came still shorter, he dictated cheer- 
f\illy,,and sometimes said, ‘ Make haste ; 
I know not how long I sliall hold out ; 
niy Maker may take me away very 
soon.’ On one occasion a pupil said to 
him, * IMost dear master, there is jet one 
chapter w anting ; do you think it trouble- 
some to be asked any more questions?’ 
He answ^ered, ‘It is no trouble; take, 
your pen, and write fast.’ He conti- 
nued to converse cheerfully, and whilst 
his friends wept, as he told them they 
would see him no more, they rejoiced to 
hear him say, * It is now time for me to 
return to Him who made me. The 
time of my dissolution draws near. I 
desire to be dissolved, and^ to be with 
Christ. Yes, iny soul desires to see 
Chfist, iny King, in his beauty.’ The 
pupil, before-mentioned, said to him, 

* Hear master, one sentence is still want- 
ing.’ He replied, ‘ Write quickly.’ The 
young man soon added, * It is finished !’ 
He answered, ‘ Thou hast well said ; all 
is now finished I Hold my head with 
thy hands : 1 shall delight to sit at the 
opposite side of the room, on the holy 
spot at which 1 have been accustomed, 
to pcay, and where, whilst sitting, I can 
invoke my Father.’ Being placed on 


the floor of his little room, he sang, 

* Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, 
find to the Holy Ghost 1’ and expired as 
he uttered the last words.” 

A copy of some of St. Paul’s Epistles,* 
said to be in the handwriting of this 
venerable man, is preserved in the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

(b) THE BIBLE PROHIBITED. 

— In the reign of Henry v., a law was 
passed against the perusal of the Bible 
in English. It was enacted, “ That 
whosoever they were that should read 
the Scriptures in the mother tongue, 
they should forfeit lande, catel, lif, and 
godes, from theyre heyers for ever; and 
so be condemned for heretykes to God, 
enemies to the crowne, and most arrant 
traitors to the lande.” 

(c) HIGH PRICES OF BIBLES. 

— Of W. de Howflon, abbot of Croxton, 
it is stated, that he bequeathed to the 
abbey at his death, in 1274, “a Bible, 
in nine tomes, faire written, and excel- 
lently veil glossed by Solomon^ arch- * 
deacon of Leicester, and paid for it fifty 
markes sterling,” or 30/. ds. UtL And 
in a valuation of books, bequeathed to 
Merton College, at Oxford, before the 
year 1300, a Psalter with glosses, or 
marginal annotations, is valued at ten 
bliiilings; and St. Austin, on Genesis, 
and a' (’oncordantia, or Harmony, are 
each valued at the same price. Let it 

. be jeniembered, that these sums should 
be multiplied by fifteen, to bring them 
to the present value of money ; and, in 
801119 instances, the comparative value* 
would^ be still too low, as in the instance 
of the labouring men, whose pay, in 
1272, was only three halfpence per day, 
and who must therefore have devoted 
the earnings of fourteen o^ fifteen years 
to the purchase of a Bible. Wiiitaker, in * 
hi's “ History of Craven,” aflbrds the ad- 
ditional information, “ that towards the 
close of the thirteenth, and at the com- 
mencement of'the fourteenth century, 
the average wages of a -man-servant, « 
with meat and clothing, were only from * 
three to live shillings per aniyim ; l^iaf * 
reapers were paid twopence a-^ay^ and^ 
a sheep sold lor a shilling; and thirty " 
quarters of fossil-coal, for sev^yiteen 
shillings and sixpence.” Madox, in his 
“ History of the Exchequer,” says, that | 
ia 1240, ** the building of two arches of I 
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London Bridge cost only twenty-five 
pounds;” eight pounds less than the 
Bible bequeathed to the abbey of Grox- 
ton» by abbot W. de Howton. 

id) LOAN OF A BIBLE. -In 1299, 
the bishop of Winchester borrowed a 
Bible, in two volumes folio, from a con- 
vent in that city, giving a bond, drawn 
up in a most formal and solemn manner, 
for its due return. This Bible had been I 
given to the convent by a former bishop, 
and in consideration of this gift, and one 
hundred marks, the monks founded a 
daily mass for the soul of the donor. 

(e) THE DEVIL AND DR. FAUS- 
T US.— Fust (or Faustus) having print- 
ed off a considerable number of copies 
of the Bible, to imitate those which were 
commonly sold in manuscript, under- 
took the sale of them at Paris, where 
the art of printing was then unknown. 
As he sold his printed copies for sixty 
crowns, while the scribes demanded five 
hundred, this created universal asto- 
nishment ; but when he produced copies 
as fast as the^r were wanted, and also 
lowered his price to thirty browns, all 
Paris was agitated. The uniformity of 
the copies increased the wonder. Infor- 
mations were given to the magistrates 
against him as a magician; his lodg- 
ings were searched, and a great num- 
ber of copies being found, they were 
seized. The red ink, with which they 
were embellished, was said to be his 
blood. It was- seriously adjudged, that 
he was in league with the devil ; but, on 
discovering his art, the parliament of 
Paris passed an act to discharge him 
from all persecution, in consideration of 
his useful invention. 

(/) IGNORANCE OF PRIESTS. 

— It is very affecting to contemplate the 
ignorance which existed in Europe be- 
fore printing was introduced. Stepbanus 
relates an anecdote of a certain doctor 
of the Sorlmnne, who, speaking of the 
reformers, expressed his surprise at their 
mode of reasoning, by exclaiiiiina:, “ I 
Wonder why these youths are constantly 
quoting the Nt;w Testament! I was 
more than fifty years old before I. knew 
’anything of a New Testament.” And 
Albert, archbishop and elector of Mentz, 
in the year lo30, accidentally meeting 
with a Bible, opened it, and^haviug reM 
some pages; observed, “ Indeed I do not 
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know what this hook is, but this I see, 
that everything in it is against us.” 
Even Carolastadius, who was afterwards 
one of the reformers, acknowledged that 
he never began to read the Bible till 
eight years auer he had taken his highest 
de^e in divinity. Many other equally 
striking facts might be introduced, illus- 
trative of the ignorance of the Scriptures 
which prevailed at that time. 

(y) LUTHER’S DISCOVERY.— In 
the year 1507, in the twenty -fourth year 
of his age, Luther entered into orders, 
and celebrated his first mass. In the 
same year he found, in the library of 
his monastery, a Latin copy of the 
Bible, which he eagerly read, and soon 
became aware that many parts of it had 
been kept from the people. This was 
the commencement of his usefulness. 
What a contrast do those days present 
to ours 1 If any are now without a 
Biblie, it must be their own fault ; but 
then it was impossible to obtain one, or 
to ascertain the nature and tendency of 
its blessed truths. 

(h) PRIESTLY TERROR.-The 
ignorance which prevailed in reference 
to the Scriptures when Luther was 
raised up of God to reform the church, j 
in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was indeed surprising. Conrad, 
of Heresbach, a grave author of that 
age, relates a fact of a monk saying to 
his companions, “They have invented a 
new language, which they call Greek : 
you must be carefully on your ^uard 
against it; it is the matter of all heresy. 

1 observe in the hands of many persons 
a book written in that language, and 
which they call the New Tesianieiit: 
it is a book full of daggers and poison. 

As to the Hebrew, my brethren, it is 
certain, that whoever learns it becomes 
immediately a Jew.” 

(0 INCREASE OF BIBLES.— j 
Tindal, to whom we are indebted for 
tile first translation of the New 'Festa- 
ment into English, printed it abroad; 
and on its making its appearance in 
England, the popish bishops and clergy 
obtained, m the year 1527, a royal 
proclamation, prohibiting the purchase 
or > reading of it. • I’his proclamation 
only excited the public curiosity, and 
led to an increased inquiry after the 
forbidden book. One step which was 
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. taken to prevent the circulation of this 
edition of Ahe Scriptures, at once shows 
the hand of God in extending his truth, 
and furnishes a striking proof of the 
folly of man in opposing the truth of 
God. The Bishop of London employed 
a person to purchase the whole impres- 
sion of Tindars version of the New 
Testament, that he might burn them at 
St. Paul’s Cross. By this means the 
Reformer was enabled to publish a 
large and more correct edition, *• so that 
they came over,” says Fox, “ thick and 
threefold into England, to the great mor- 
tification of the bishop and his popish 
friends.” 

Of this purchase the following fact is 
related : — Sir Thomas More, being lord 
chancellor, and. having several persons 
accused of heresy, and ready for 'execu- 
tion, offered to compound with one of 
them, named George Constantine, for 
• his life, upon the easy terms of disco- 
vering to him who they were in London 
that maintained Tindal beyond the sea. 
After the poor man had obtained as 
good a security for his life as the honour 
and truth of*the chancellor could give, 
h i told him it was the Bishop of London, 
who maintained him by purchasing the 
first impressions of his Testaments. The 
chancellor smiled, and said he belijcved 
that he spoke the truth. 

{j) CllANMER’S BIBLE.— V/hen 
Archbishop Cranmer’s edition of the 
Bible was printed, in 1538, and fixed 
to a desk in all parochial churches, the 
ardour with which men flocked to read 
it was incredible. They who could, 
procured it; and they who could not, 
crowded to read it, or to hear it read in 
churches, v'here it was common to see 
little assemblies of mechanics meeting 
together for that purpose after the labour 
of the day. Many even learned to read 
in their old age, that they might have 
the pleasure of instructing themselves 
from the S^criptures. Mr. Fox^ mentions 
two apprentices who joined each his 
little stock, and bought a Bible, which 
at every interval of leisure they read ; 
but being afraid of their master^ who 
1 was a.zeaious papist, they kept it under 
the straw of their bed. 

(A) Parliamentary enact- 
ments. — A t the request of the Ro-’ 
misfi clergy, severe pvoclamiitioiis were 


issued by King Henry viii, against all 
who read, or kept by them, Tindal’s 
translation of the New Testament; so 
that a copy of this book found in the 
possession of any person was sufiicleiit 
to convict him of heresy, and subject 
him to the flames. ** But the fervent 
zeal of those Christian days,” says the 
good old martyrologist, Fox, ** seemed 
much superior to these our days and 
times, as manifestly may appear by 
their sitting up all night in reading or 
bearing; also by their expenses and 
charges in buying of books in English, 
of whom some gave a load of hay for a 
few chapters of St. James, or of St. Paul, 
in English.” 

In 1543, an act of parliament was 
obtained by the adversaries of transla- 
tions, condemning Tindal’s Bible,** and 
the prefaces and] notes of all other 
editions. It was therefore enacted, 

That no woman, except noblewomen 
and gentlewomen, who might read to 
themselves alone, and not to others,” 

(and for which indulgence they were 
indebted to Cranmer,) “ nor artificers, 
’prentices, journeymen, serving-men, 
husbandmen, nor labourers, v'ere to 
read the Bible or New Testament in 
English, to themselves or to any others, 
privately or openly, upon pain ^f one ( 
month^s imprisonment.” 

A similar act was also passed in 
1546, prohibiting Coverdale’s as well as 
Tindal’s Bible. 

(0 KING EDWARD AND THE 
SWARDS. — In the dawning of the . 

f loribus day of the Refprmation, the 
•ord >aised up the eminently religious 
King Edward the Sixth, to engage in 
that excellent work. He had a very 
high esteem for the Holy Scriptures, 
according to which this great work was , 
to be squared, and which had' been, by 
the enemies and mumererS of souls, 
long concealed from their forefatliers. j 
When, therefoic, at his coronation, the 
swords were delivered to him, as King 
of England, France, and Ireland ; hav- , ’ 

ing received them, he said, “ 'fhere is- • ^ 
yet another sword to , be delK'ered'to 
me ;” at which the lords woiidei’ing,- 
“ I mean,” said he, “ the ?ncrecl Bible, 
which is the sword of the Spirit^ and 
without which we are nothing, neither * 
can we do anything.” ^Aiid as he 
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prized the word of God himself, so he 
soon restored it to his’ people ; and that 
they irii^ht all have opportunity to pe- 
ruse the inspired writings, he ordered 
a large Hibh* in English, with the para- 
phrase of Erasmus on the Gospels, to 
be set up in every church, in which, at 
all times, those "that could, might go 
and read; and those that could not 
read, migh* go and hear. 

(in) WILLIAMS AND THE 
WELSH BIBLE.— Long before the 
establishment of Bible Societies, the 
Rev. Peter W’illiains, a pious distin- 
guished clergyman of Wales, seeing 
that his countrymen were almost en- 
tirely destitute of the Bible, and know- 
ing that the work of the Lo^d could not 
prosper without it, undertook with holy 
confidence, though dt-stitute of the means, 
to translate and publrsli a Welsh l^ible 
for his countrymen. Having expended 
all his living, and being dee})ly involved 
in debt, with the M'ork unfinished, he 
expected every hour to be arrested and 
imprisoned, without the means or hope 
of relea'se. One morning he had taken 
j an afiectionate leave of his family for 
I the purpose of pursuing his pious 
j labours, with an expectation that he 
j should^ not be permitted to return; 

when just as he was mounting his horse, 

J a stranger rode up and presented him a 
letter. He stopjied and opened it, and 
found to his astonishment that it con- 
tained information that a lady had be- 
qiu'athed him a legacy of HOO/, sterling. 
Now,*’ said he, “ niy dear wife, I can 
I finish my Bible, pay iiiy de’ns, and live 
j in peace at home.” 

(n) THE CZAR AND THE 
' PSALM. — When Alexandi r. emperor 
i of Russia, came to the throne, few 
I Bibles were found in his empire, and 
i great carelessness in reference to re- 
! ligion almost universally prevc^’ led. A 
j high place in the church soon became 
\acant, and the ein|Kiror appointed his 
favourite, prince Galitzin, to fill it. He 
I at first declined the appointment, on the 
plea of his entire ignorance of religion, 

• but the emperor overruled the objection 
as of no weight, 'J'he prince, on his 
first interview with the venerable areh- 
i bishop Platoff, requested linn to point 
out some book which would give him I 
a concise view of the Christian religion. | 
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The archbishop, rather surprised at the 
prince's professed ignorance of religion, 
recommended the Bible. The prince 
said he could not think of reading that 
hook. “ Well,” replied the archbishop, 
“ that is the only book there is, or ever 
will be, that can give you a correct 
view of the Christian religion.” “ Then 
I must remain ignorant of it : reading 
the Bible is out of the question,” was 
his reply. The words, however, of the 
venerable Platoff remained upon his 
mind, and he shortly afterwards pri- 
vately bought and read the Bible. The 
effects were soon \isible. He was not 
known to be •* a Bible reader,” but his 
manners were treated with contempt. 
Nearly every one was now agitated by 
the threatened invasion by the French. 
Galitzin was not so. Ilis companions 
were astonished. Was he become a tri»i- 
tor to his prince? It w'as impossible; 
his'^loyalty was undoubted. At this im- 
portant crisis, he thought it his duty to 
acquaint the emperor with the rock on 
which he rested unmoved at the threat- 
ened danger. He reque|fed an inter- 
view: it was granted. 'J'he invasion was 
naturally the first subject of conversa- 
tion ; and next, as closely connected with 
it, the prince’s conduct. The empeior 
demanded upon what principle he re- 
mained calm and unmoved, in the midst 
of universal alarm, 'I'he prince drew 
from his pocket a small Binle. and held 
it towa’'ds the emperor; as he put out 
his hand to receive it, it fell, and opened 
at the ninety -first Psalm : “ He that 
dwellelli in the secret place of the Most 
High, shall abide under the shadow of 
the Almighty.” “ O that your Majesty 
w’ould seek this retreat,” said the prince, 
as he read the words of the i^salm. 
They separated. A day was appointed 
for public prayer. The minister who 
preached, took for his subject the ninety- 
finst Psalm. The emperor, surprised, 
inquired of the prince if h<y bad men- 
tioned the circumstance that occurred 
at the interview. He assured him that 
he had not named it. A short time 
afterwards, the emperor having a few 
minutes to spare, .and perhaps feeling 
the necessity of Christian support, sent 
for his chaplain to read the Bible to him 
in his tent. He came, and began the 
ninety-first Paalni. “ liold,^ .said the 
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emperor, “ who told you to read that ?” 
“ God,” replied the chaplain. “ How ?” 
exclaimed /Alexander. “ Surprised at 
your sending for me,” continued the 
chaplain, “ I fell upon my knees before 
God, and besought him to teach my 
weak lips what to speak. I felt that 
part of the holy word which l.have 
begun to read clearly pointed out to 
me. Why your majesty interrupted me 
I know not.” The result was a great 
alteration hi the emperor’s conduct, and 
the manifestation of great zeal in the 
circulation of the Scriptures. 

54 . INSPIRATION OF THE BIBLE. 

(a) WHERE DID HE GET THAT 
LAW? — In a city in one of the north- 
ern states lived a lawyer of eminence 
and talents. H« was notoriously pro- 
fane. He had a negro boy, at whom 
his neighbours used to hear him swear 
with awful violence. One day this gen- 
• tleman met an elder of the Presbyterian 
church, who was also a lawyer, and said 
to him, “ 1 wish, sir, to examine into the 
truth of the Christian religiqp. What 
books w’ould you advise me to read on 
the evidences of Christianity ?” 

The. elder, surprised at the inquiry, 
repliedi “ I’hat is a question, sir, which 
you ought to have settled long ago. You 
ought not to have put off a subject so 
important to this late period of lile.” 

“ It is too late,” said the inquirer; “ I 
never knew much about it, but 1 always 
supposed that Christianity was rejected 
by the great majority of learned men. 

I intend, however, now to examine the 
subject thoroughly myself. I have upon 
me, as my physician says, a mortal dis- 
ease, under wdiich I may live a year 
and a half or two years, but not pro- 
bably longer. What books, sir, would 
you advise me to read?” 

“ The Bible,” said the elder. 

“ P believe you don’t understand me,” 
resumed the unbeliever, surprised in his 
turn : ** I wish to investigate the truth 
oftheUjble.” ^ ' 

“ 1 would advise you, sir,” repeated 
the elder, “ to read the Bible. And (he 
continued) Twill give you my reasons. 
Most infidels are very ignorant of the 
Scriptures. Now to reason on any sub- 
ject with correctness, we must undcr- 
stand^what it is about which we reason. 


In the next place, I consider the internal 
evidence of the truth of the Scriptures 
stronger than the external.” 

^ And where shall 1 begin?” inquired 
the unbeliever, “ At the New Testa- 
ment ? ” 

“ No,” replied the elder ; “ at the be- 
^ginning — at Genesis.” 

' The infidel bougl)t a commentary, 
went home, and sat down to the serious 
study of the Scriptures. He applied all 
his strong and well-disciplined powers 
of mind to the Bible, to try rigidly but 
impartially its truth. 

As he went on in his perusal, he re- 
ceived occasional calls from the elder. 
The infidel freely remarked upon what 
he had read, and stated his objections. 

He liked this passage— he thought that 
touching and beautiful— but he could' 
not credit a third. . 

One evening thb elder called, and 
found the unbeliever at his ‘house, or 
office, walking the room with a dejected 
look, his mind apparently absorbed in 
thought. He continued, not noticing 
that any one had come in, busily to 
trace and retrace his steps. The elder 
at length spoke : 

“ You seem, sir,” ‘said he, “ to be 
in a brow'u study. Of what are you 
thinking?” 

“ I have been reading,” replied the 
infidel, “ the moral Jaw.” 

“Well, what do you think of it?” 
asked the elder. 

I will tell you what I used to think,” 
answered the infidel. “ I supposed that 
Mosea was the leader of a horde of 
banditt;^; that having a strong mind, 
he acquired great influence over a su- 
perstitious people : and that on Mount 
iSinai he played off some sort of fire- 
w'orks, to the amazement of his igno- 
rant followers, who imagined,, in. their / 
mingled fear and superstitioq, that the 
exhibition w'as supernatural.” 

“ But what do you think wom;?” in- 
terposed the eldftr. • 

“ I have been looking,” said the infidel, 

“ into the nature of thiit law. I have . 
been trying to see whether 1 can ' 
anything to it, or take anything from 
it, so as to make it better. Sir, 1 cannot. ' 

It is perfect. ^ ^ 

“ I’lie first commandment,” continued 
he, “ directs us to make the /Creator the 

I 
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object of oar supreme love and reve* 
Fence. That is right. If he be our 
Creator, Preserver, and Supreme bene- 
factor, we ought to treat him, and none 
other j as such. The second forbids idol- 
atry. That certainly is right. The third 
forbids profanity. The fourth lixes a 
time for religious worship ; and if then^ 
be a God, he ought surely to be wor- 
shipped. It is suitable that there should 
be an outward homage, significant of our 
inward regard. If God be worshipped, 
it is proper that some time should be set 
apart for that putpose, when all may 
worship him harmoniously and without 
interruption. One day in seven is cer- 
tainly not too much, and I do not know 
that it is too little. The fifth defines 
the peculiar duties arising from family 
relations. Injuries to our neighbour are 
then classified by the moral law. They 
are divided into offences against life, 
chastity, property, and character. And,” 
said he, applying a legal idea with legal 
acuteness, ** I notice that the greatest 
offence in each class is expressly for- 
bidden. Thus the greatest injury to 
life is murder; to chastity, adultery; 
to property, theft ; to character, perjury. 
Now the greater offence must include 
the less of the same kind. Murder must 
include every injury to life; adultery, 
every injury to purity, and so of the 
rest. And the moral code is closed and 
perfected by a command forbidding 
every improper desire in regard to our 
neighbours. 

“ I have been thinking,” he proceeded, 
where did Moses get that law? I have 
read history: the Egyptians and the ad- 
jacent nations were idolatars ; so were 
the Greeks and Romans; and the wisest j 
and best Greeks or Romans n^^ver gave ! 
a code of morals like this. Wher.* did 
Moses get this law, which surpasses 
the wisdom and philosophy of the most 
enlightened ag^s? He lived at a period 
comparatively barbarous, but he has 
given a law in which the learning acd 
sagacity of all subsequent time can de- 
tect no flaw. Where did he get it? 
He could not have soared so far above 
his age as to have devised it himself. 

I am satisfied where he obtained it. 

It came down from heaven. T am con- ‘ 
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The infide* — infidel no longer— re- * 
mained to his death a firm believer in 
the truth of Christianity. 

(b) VIEWS OF THE SOUTH SEA 
ISLANDERS. — The Rev. John Wil- 
Hams, the “ Martyr of Erromanga,” re- 
lates, that at one of the annual mission- 
ary meetings in the South Sea Islands, 
several native speakers addressed the 
meeting with peculiar effect ; but some 
of the oificers and crew of a British 
man-of-war, who were present, were 
disposed to regard the natives as mere 
parrots, saying just what the mission- 
aries had taught them. To satisfy them, 
Mr. Williams collected some fifteen of 
the natives together in the afternoon, 
to have the officers and crew examine 
them. “ I did not,” says Mr. Williams. 

“ give them to understand the purpose 
for which they were assembled ; I only 
said, ‘ These gentlemen have some ques- 
tions to ask you.* The questions were 
then asked ; ‘ Do you believe the Bible ' 
to be th^ word of God ?’ The^ were 
startled : they had never entertained a 
single doubt on the subject ; but, after 
a moment’s pause, one answered, ‘ Most 
certainly we do.* It was asked, ‘ Why 
do you believe it ? Can you give any 
reason for-believing the Bible to be the 
word of God ?* He replied, ‘ Why, look 
at the power with which it has been 
attended, 'in the utter overthrow of all 
that we have been addicted to from time 
immemorial. What else could have de- 
molished that sjstem of idolatry which 
had so long prevailed amongst ns ? No 
human arguments could have induced 
us to abandon that false system.’ The 
same question being put to another, he 
replied, ‘ 1 believe the Bible to be the 
word of God, on account of the pure 
system of religion which it contains. 
We had a system of religion before; 
but look how dark and black a system 
that was, compared with the bright s} s- 
tem of salvation revealed in the word 
of God ! Here we learn that we are 
sinners; and that God gave Jesus Christ 
to die for us ; 'and by that goodness sal- 
vation is given to us. Now, what but 
the wisdom of God could have produced ' 
such a system as this presented to us 
in the word of God ? And this doctrine 


vinceci of the truth of the religion of! leads to purity.’ There was a third 
the Bible.” reply to this question ; it was a rather 
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singular one, but it was a native idea : 
* hen I look at myself, I find 1 have got 

hinges all ^ver my body. I have hinges 
t(f my legs, hinges taniy jaws, hinges to 
^ my feet. If I want to take hold of any- 
thing, there are hinges to tny hands to 
do it with. If my heart thinks, and I 
want to speak, 1 have got hinges to my 
jaws. If I want to walk, I have hinges 
to my feet. Now here,’ comiimed he, 

‘ is wisdom, in adapting my body to the 
various functions it has to discharge. 
And I find that the wisdom which made 
the Bible, exactly fits with this wisdom 
which has made my body ; consequently, 

I believe the Bible to be the word of 
God.’ Another replied, ‘ I believe it to 
be the word of God, on account of the 
prophecies which it contains, and the 
fulfilment of them.’ ” 

(c) FIRST CHAPTER OF RO- 
MANS. — Perhaps no part of the Bible 
• occasions more surprise among the hea- 
then, than the first chapter of Romans. 
Its graphic picture of the follies and the 
guilt into which men plunge, when God 
gives them up to a reprobate mind, are 
instantly recognized us having a coun- 
terpart in their own liNes. To their 
/minis the great problem is, how came 
language, so accurate and faithful, to be 
employed by the sacred writer? Some 
escape from the difficulty by affirming 
that the Scriptures liave been altered 
to meet the case, A brahmin once 
told a missionary that the expression, 

“ Professing themselves to be wise, they 
became fools,” must have been inserted 
after the arrival of the missionaries in 
India. 

(r/) WOIIDS OF DR. YOUNG.— 
Dr. Cotton was intimate with Dr. Young, 
and paid him a visit about a fortnight 
before he was seized with his last ill- 
ness. Dr. Young was then in his nsual 
health; his venerable appearance, the 
gravityjof his utterance, and the earn- 
estness with which he discoursed about 
religion, gave him, in Dr. CotbmVview, 
the appeaijance of a prophet. They 
had been delivering tlieir sentiments 
on Newton’s “ Dissertation on the Pro- 
phecies,” when Dr. Young closed the 
conference* thus; — “ My friend, there 
are two considerations upon which my 
faith in Christ is built as upon a jock. 
The fall, of man, the redemption of 
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man, and the resurrection of man ; th«>se ^ 
three cardinal articles of our religion • 
are such as human ingenuity could never 
have invented ; therefore they must be 
Divine. The other argument is this: — 

If the prophecies have been fulfilled, (»f 
which there is no doubt, then the Bible 
must be the word of God ; and if the 
Scriptures are the word of God. Chris- , 
tianity must be true.” i 

(e) AN ARTLESS ARGUMENT. 

— Naimbanna, a black prince, arrived 
in England, from the neijihbourhood of 
Sierra Leone, in 1791. The gentleman 
to whose care he was intrusted, took 
great pains to convince him that the 
Bible was the word of God, and he re- 
ceived it as such, with great reverence ! 
and simplicity. Do we ask what it was' ! 
that satisfied him on this subject, Idt us | 
listen to his artlesA words : “ When I 
found,” says he, •* ail good men mind- 
ing the Bible, and calling it the wrord I 
of God, and all bad men disregarding j 
it, I then was sure that the Bible must ! 
be what good men called it, the word I 
of God.” 1 

(/) REASONING OF THE j 
CHIEFS. — Two Mongiil Tartar chiefs , 
went from the borders of (fiiina to 8t. I 
Petersburgh, to examine the arts and j 
manners of the Europeans. They were ! 
represented as tlie most ingenious and ! 
noble of their tribes. During iheir stay, I 
among other things, a German clergy- s, 
man engaged them to assist him in pre.- . 
paring a tran^lation of the Gospels into 
the language of their country, and they 
spent some time every day in study. At 
length tlffe task w as done, the last correc- j 
tion was made, and the book was closed j 
on the table before them. Sfill they 
sat, serious and silent. The, rninistor ; 
inquired the cause ; and was equ/iHy I 
surprised and delighted, to hear ibeiri i 
both avow themselves converts to the ! 
truths of the blessed volume. 

“At home,” th«y said, we studied 
the sacred writings of the Chinese, and 
the more we read, the more obscure 
they seemed; the longer we have^ read ^ 
the gospel, the more siinple and intelli- 
gible it Ix'comes, until at last it seems 
as if Jesus w as talking with usT’ ,, 

This is a very pleasing tribute to the 
exipellencc oi the Scriptures, ' 4 iid it is 
just Avliat might be expected from their 

, 1 a 
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natural, unpretending style. It is the 
simple, unvarnished style of truth. 

(g) THOMAS PAINE SILENCED. 
— A gentleman of New York, who per- 
sonally knew Thomas Paine, and was 
repeatedly in his company during the 
last years of his life, gave the follow- 
ing account of a conversation with him 
respecting the Bible : 

One evening I found Paine haranguing 
a company of his disciples, on the great 
mischief done to mankind by the intro- 
duction of the Bible and Christianity. 
When he paused, I said, “ Mr. Paine, 
you have been in Scotland; you know 
there is not a more rigid set of people in 
the world than they are in their attach- 
ment to the Bible; it is their school- 
book ; their churches are full of Bibles. 
When a young man leaves his father’s 
house, his mother always, in packing 
his chest, puts a Bible on the top of his 
clothes.” He said it was true. I con- 
tinued, “ You have been in Spain, where 
the people are destitute of the Bible, and 
there you can hire a man for a dollar 
to murder his neighbour, who never 
gave him any offence.” He assented. 
“ You have seen the manufacturing dis- 
tricts in England, where not one man 
in fifty can read, and you have been in 
Ireland, where the majority never saw 
a Bible. Now, you know It is an his- 
torical fact, that in one county in Eng- 
land or Ireland there are many more 
capital convictions in six months, than 
there are in the whole population of 
Scotland in twelve. Besides, this day 
there is not one Scotchman in the alms- 
house, state prison, bridewell, or peni- 
tentiary of New York. Now then, if 
the Binie were so bad a book as you 
represent it to be, those who use it 
would be the worst members of society; 
but the contrary is the fact; for our 
prisons, almshouses, and penitentiaries 
are tilled with men and women, whose 
ignorance or unbelief prevents them 
from reading the Bible.” It was now 
1 nearly ten o’clock at night ; Paine an- 
swered not a word, but, taking a candle 
from tlic table, walked up stairs, leaving 
his friends and myself staring at each 
other. 

C/i) YOUNG BUCHANAN AND 
THE IIIGIJLANDEU.— The late Rev. 
Claudius Buchanan, shortly after’ he 
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had visited the principal parts of Eu-' 
rope, was met in the streets of London 
by an old Highlander, who was an in- 
timate acquaintance of his father. 
order to have a little conversation, they 
went into a public-house, and took some 
refreshments. 

Young Claudius gave his countryman 
a very animated description of his tour, 
and of the wonders he had seen upon 
the Continent. The old man listened 
with attention to his narrative, and then 
eagerly inquired whether his religious 
principles had not been materially in- 
jured by mixing among such a variety 
of characters and religions. “ Do you 
know what an infidel is?” said Bucha- 
nan. “ Yes,” was the reply. “ Then,” 
said he, “ I am an infidel ; and have 
seen the absurdity of all those nostrums 
my good old father used to teach me 
in the north ; and can you*' added he, 

“ seriously believe that the Bible is a 
revelation from the Supreme Being?” 

“ I do.’'. “ And pray tell me what may 
be your reasons?” “ Claude,” said the 
good old Highlander, “ I know nothing 
about what learned men call the external 
evidences of revelation, but I will tell 
you why I believe it to be from God. 

I have a’ most depraved and sinful na- 
ture, and, do what I will, 1 find I cannot 
make myself holy; my friends cannot do 
it for me, nor do I think all the angels 
in heaven could. One thing alone does 
it— the reading and believing what I 
read in that blessed book ; that does it. 
Now, as I know that God must be holy, 
and a lover of holiness, and as I believe 
that book is the only thing in creation 
that produces and promotes holiness, 

I conclude that it is from God, and that 
he is the Author of it.” 

(0 THE OLD NEGRO’S ARGU- 
MENT. — When the celebrated Tennent 
was travelling in Virginia, he lodged 
one night at the house of a planter, who 
informed him that one of his slaves, a 
man upwards of seventy, who could nei- 
ther read nor write, was yet eminently 
distinguished for his piety, and for Jiis 
knowledge of the Scirptures. leaving 
some curiosity to learn what evidence 
such a man could have of their divine 
origin, he went out in the morning aldne, 

; and without making himself known as 
i a clergyman, entered into conversation 
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■with him on the subject After starting 
some of the common objections of in- 
fidels agifinst the authenticity of the 
Scriptures, in a way calculated to con- 
found an ignorant man, he said to him, 
when you cannot even read the Bible, 
nor examine the evidence for or against 
its truth, how can you know that it is 
the word of God?*' After reflecting a 
moment, the negro replied, “ You ask 
me, sir, how 1 know that the Bible is the 
word of (Sod ; — I know it, by its effect 
upon my own heart,*' 

(j) MAMGENA’S REASONING. 
~A poor female Matchappee, named 
Mamgena, called, (says Mr. Campbell,) 
and told me, 'that when she first heard 
of the Bible she did not think it was 
true ; but when she found it to describe 
her heart so exactly, she could not but 
believe what it said. She was deter- 
mined, she added, always to live near 

• some place wherC the word of God was 
preached ; where she might hear about 
a crucified Saviour, though she should 
starve. 

(k) CONVERSION OF A*NUNDO. 
—An undo was admitted a pupil in the 
General Assembly's school, on its open- 
ing int August, 1830. In accordance 
with the system of tuition pursued in 
the school, he, together with his class- 
fellows, soon commenced the study of 
the New Testament. It was not long 
before his mind became arrested by the 
Sermon on the Mount. The ideas, the 
prospects, the images, the illustrations, 
all were so peculiar, seemed so appo- 
site and so true, that glimpses of light 
flashed through his soul, and he was 
often heard to exclaim, “ How beautiful, 
how. tender, how kind, how full of love 
and goodness! Oh, how unlike the spirit 
and maxims of Hindooism ! Surely this 
is the truth V* Never was thebe a more 
striking exemplification of what Owen 
calls "the self-evidencing power of the 
Bible." As the young man advanced 
in his acquaintance with its contents, 
he constantly contrasted its statements 
with those which the Brahmins re- 
hearsed from' their Shasters; and, he 
appeared as it were internally to see and 
feel that there was truth in the former, 
and error in the latter. He demanded 
no external evidence to authenticate the 
divine Authority of the Christian Scrip- 


tures. To him the reading of them 
seemed like the presence of the light 
of day exposing surrounding objects in 
their true colours : or rather like the 
sudden admission of the solar rays into 
a dreary cavern, bringing to view the 
hideous and loathsome objects with 
which it had been stored. Not that he 
disparaged miracles and prophecies ; 
but he declared that these were not 
necessary for his conviction ; there was 
something in the whole spirit, and plan, 
and announcements of the cdspcl, that 
came home to his soul in t^e light of 
truth, independent of external proofs. 
Anundo voluntarily applied to Mr. Duff 
for baptism. His address on the occa- 
sion was, in substance, ** What shall I 
do ? I feel- that I am a sinner, a great 
sinner, a sinner that deserves to be Eter- 
nally punished. A^hat shall become of 
me ? If I die this night, I fear I shall 
be lost for ever, and I know I deserve 
such a fate. What shall I do ? lam 
troubled,, much troubled, day and night 
I am troubled. But in the Bible I read 
of God's mercy. May I not trust in it ? 
I sometimes feel that I may, and so try 
to think and do what *is good, when all 
I at once I feel that I am sinning more. 
Then I read the Bible ; I cannot help 
reading it ; and there I find something 
that catches me in a way which I cannot 
explain. I feel that Christ is the only 
true Saviour. Last night I could nots 
sleep, and so arose and lighted my lamp, 
And read the Bible, and it caught me; 
and I, am convinced that here is the 
only w^ of salvation. May I not then 
publicly profess my faith in Christ by 
baptism ? " . 

(/) CONDE'S ARGUMENT.— 
Pains had been early taken by some of 
the Prince of Condo’s supposed friends 
to shake his belief of Christianity; he 
always replied, “ You give yourselves a 
great deal of unnecessary trouble ; the 
dispersion of thet Jews viU aluvays be 
an undeniable proof to me of the truth 
of our holy religion." 

TESTIMONIES TO ITS VALUIE. ^ 

55. TESTIMONY OF DISTINOUISHED 
PERSONS. 

(a) OF SIR WILLIAM JfONES.— 
Sir William Jones, whose interesting 



writings on oriental subjects elucidated the voice of one who has possessed a | 
many obscure points in Scripture his- certain degree of fame in the world, j 
tory, was a general scholar, and embel- and who will shortly appear before his 1 
lished and adorned every subject that Maker : read the Bible every day ot | 
passed under his elegant pen. On the your life.” j 

blank leaf of his Bible, the following (e) OF Dll. FRANKLIN,— -At the 
finely- conceived description was found time when the celebrated Dr. FranUlin 
written : — “ I have regularly and atten- lay upon his death-bed, he was visited b} 
lively perused these Holy Scriptures, a young man who had a great respect for 
and am of opinion that this volume, his judgment in all things ; and having 
independently of its Divine origin, con- entertained doubts as to the truth of the 
tains more true sublimity, more exqui- Scriptures, he thought that this awful 
site beauty, more pure morality, more peritwi afforded a suitable opportunity of 
important history, and finer strains of consulting the doctor on this important 
poetry and elegance, than can be col- subject. Accordingly, he introduced it 
lected from all other books, in whatever in a solemn and M'eighty manner, inquir- 
age or language they may have been ing of Franklin what were his sentiments 
written. The unstrained application of as to the truth of the Scriptures. On the 
them to events which took place long question being put, although he was in 
after the publication, is a solid ground a very weak state, and near his decease, 
for belief that they are genuine produc- he replied, “ Young man, my advice to 
tions, and consequently inspired.” you is, that you cultivate an acquaint- 

ed) OF DR. AMES.— Fisher Ames, ance with, and a firm belief in, the 
a distinguished American statesman and Holy ^riptures : this is your certain 
orator, who died in 1808, was ardently interest.” 

attached to the Bible. He lamented its (/) OF WILLIAM COLLINS. — 
prevailing disuse in schools, and thought Collins is well known as a celebrated 
that children should be well acquainted English poet* In the latter part of his 
with it, both on account of the all-import- life, he withdrew from his general studies, 
ant truths it contains, and because they and travelled with no other book than an 
w’ould thus learn the English language English New Testament, such as children 
ill its purity. He was accustomed to carry to school, A friend was anxious 
say, ** I will hazard the assertion, that to know what companion a man of let- 
no man ever did, or ever will, become ters had chosen; the poet said, “ I have 
truly eloquent, without being a constant only one book, but that book is the 
reader of the Bible, and an admirer best.” 

of the purity and sublimity of its Ian- (g) OF MONSIEUR BAUTAIN. — 
guage.” M. L. Bautain, a professor of philosophy 

(c) OF PATRICK HENRY. — at Strasburgh, has furnished an account 
This distinguished man was a native of the power of the Scriptures on his 
of Virginia, of which state he became heart A single book has saved me ; 
goverrior. He was eminent through life but that book is not of human origin, 

. as a statesman and an orator. A little Long had I despised it ; long had 1 j 
before his death, he remarked to a deemed it a class-book for the credulous | 
friend, who found him reading his Bible, and ignorant ; until, having investigated 1 
“ Here is a book worth more than all the the gospel of Christ, with an ardent de- 
other books which ever were printed; sire to ascertain its truth or falsity, its 
yet it is my misfortune never to have, pages proffered to my inquiries the sub- i 

till lately, found time to read it with limest knowledge of man and nature, 
proper attention and feeling.” and the simplest, and at the same, time, 

(d) OF DR. JOHNSON. — Dr. Sa- the most exalted system of moral ethics, 
muel Johnson is distin^ished as a writer Faith, hope, and charity were enkindled 
I on morals; his compositions have seldom in my bosom ; and every advancing step 
beep excelled in energy of thought and strengthened me in the conviction, tiat 
beauty of expression. To a young gen- the morals of this book are superior to 
tleman, who visited him on his death- human morals, as its oracles are superior 
bed, he^ said, ** Young man, attend to to human opinions.” 

^ : 




{h) OF COUNT OXENSTEIN.— 
It is stated, by the celebrated William 
Penn, thut^ount Oxensteiu, chancellor 
of Sweden, being visited in his retreat 
froui public business by Commissioner 
Whitlock, ambassador Irom England to 
Queen Christiana, in the conclusion of 
their discourse, he said to the ambassador, 
“ I have seen much and enjoyed much 
of this world ; but I never knew how to | 
live till DOW. 1 thank my good God, 
who has given me time to know him and 
likew'ise myself. All the comfort 1 have, 
and all the comfort I take, and which is 
more than the whole world cau give, 
is the knowledge of God’s love in my 
heart, and the reading in this blessed 
book,” laying his hand on the Bible. 

“ You are now,” he continued, “in the 
prime of yourage* and vigour, and in great 
favour and business; but this will all 
leave you, and you will one day better 
• understand and rehsh. what 1 say to you : 

I then you will find thft there is more 
wisdom, truth, comfort, and pleasure, in 
retiring and turning your heart from the 
world, in the good Spirit of GOd, and in 
reading his sacred word, than in ail the 
, coi rts and favours of princes.” 

(*) OF JOHN LOCKE. — Locke spent 
the last fourteen years of his life in the 
study of the Bible ; and he wrote “ The 
Common Place B<K)k of the Scriptures,” 
which is an invaluable fruit of his Scrip- 
ture Studies. These facts of themselves 
give the strongest proof of the high esti- 
mation in which this profound thinker 
and acute metaphysician, held the Chris- 
tian Writings. He admired the wisdom 
and goodness of God in the method of 
salvation they reveal; and, it is said, 
that when he thought upon it, he could 
not forbear crying out, “ O the depths of 
the riches of the goodness and the know- 
ledge of God I” 

He^was persuaded, that men would 
' be convinced of this by reading the 
Scriptures without prejudice; and he 
frequently exhbrted those with' whom 
he conversed, to a serious study of these 
sacred writings. 

A relative inquired of him, what was 
the shortest and surest way for a young 
gentleman to attain b true knowledge 
of the Christian religion? “Let hiu 
STUDY,” said the philosopher,, “the 
Holy Sceittukes, especially in the 


New Testament. Therein are con- 
tained THE WORDS OF ETERNAL LIFE. 
It has God for its author, Salva- 
tion FOR ITS END AND TrUTH WITH- 
OUT ANY MIXTURE OF ERROR FOR ITS 
MATTER.” 

56. TESTIMONY OF INFIDELS. 

(a) “WE WILL NOT BURN 
THAT BOOK TILL WE GET A 
BETTER. ”—A society of genUemen, j 
most of whom had enjoyed a liberal 
education, and were persons of polished 
manners, but had unhappily imbibed in- 
fidel principles, used to asseidble at each 
Others’ houses, for the purpose of ridi- 
culing the Scriptures, and hardening 
one another in their unbelief. At last, 
they unanimously formed a resolution 
solemnly to burn the Bible, and so to be 
troubled no more ^ith a book which 
was so hostile to .Cheir principles, and 
disquieting to their conscience. The 
day fixed upon arrived ; a large fire 
was prepared ; a Bible was laid on the 
table, and a flowing bowl ready to drink 
its dirge. For the execution of their 
plan, they fixed upon a gentleman of 
high birth, brilliant vivacity, and ele- 
gance of manners. He undertook the 
task ; and, after a few enlivening 
glasses, amidst the applause of liis 
jovial compeers, he approached the 
table, took up the Bible, and was walk- 
ing leisurely forward to put it into tjie 
fire$ but, happening to give it a look," 
he was seized with trembling ; paleness 
overspread his countenance, and he 
seemea convulsed. He returned to the 
table, ahd, laying down the Bible, said, 
with a strong asseveration, “ We will not 
burn that book till we get a better 
Soon after this, the same gay and 
lively young gentleman died, and on his < 
death- bed ^vas led to true rcp'enfance, 
deriving unshaken hopes of forgiveness 
and of future blessedness from that book 
which he was on^e going to burn. He 
found it, indeed, the best hook, hot only 
for a living, but a dying hour. 

(b) DIDEROT’S CONFESSION.-- • 

It is related, that one day Jd. Beduzet, a 
member of the French Academy, went • 
to see Diderot, one of the champions of 
infidelity ; he found him explaining a 
chapter of the gospel to his daughter, 
as seriously, and with the concern of a 
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most Christian parent. Mr. Beauzet 
expressed his surprise. ** I understand 
you,” said Diderot, “ but in truth, what 
better lesson could 1 give her?” 

HAPPY EFFECTS OF THE BIBLE. 

57. MORALITY PROMOTED. 

(a) THE TAILOR’S ASSOCIATES. 
— A Bible was sold, at a reduced price, 
to a tailor, who boarded in a house with 
several apprentice boys. One of them, 
having seen it, became very anxious to 
obtain one on the same terms; and soon 
saved, from his small earnings, a suffi- 
cient sum for its purchase. He became 
serious, and kept his Bible constantly 
near him whilst at work. His associates 
in the same occupation were thought- 
less, profane, and constantly disposed to 
ridicule the book he so much prized. 
One of them in particular, more wicked 
than the rest, used sometimes to take 
it up, and read a passage for sport, or 
something worse. At length, however, 
the truth became too powerful for his 
depraved heart; he ^gan to reflect 
upon the sin he was committing, soon 
solicited the boon for himself, abstaining 
from profaneness, and, in connexion 
with the owner of the Bible, succeeded 
in making It finable for any one of their 
number to utter an oath. The effect 
upon the whole was remarkable; and 
several of them became truly anxious 
about their souls, sincerely praying to 
be made ** wise unto salvation, through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 

(b) THE RUSSIAN MESSMATE. 
— A minister of St. Petersburg writes : 
In the spring of 1829, Timothy, the 
hawker, called at my house with his 
wares. My servants, who recommend 

' the Scriptures whenever they liave an 
opportunity, talked with this man cn the 
value of the New Testament, and ad- 
vised him to buy a copy. “Of what 
use can it be to me,” said he, “ when 
I am not able to read?” “Yes, it may 
be of great service to you ; you csm 
carry it to your lodgings, and have it 
read to you ; or you can send it to your 
family, some of whom can read it. It 
will do good : buy one.” The man at- 
tended to this advice, and carried the 
book to his lodgings. 

We saw nothing more of this man 
until autumn ; when he returned, and 


earnestly entreated a copy of every kind 
of book we could give him. “ You can 
form no idea,” said he, “of the good 
that book has done, which I brought here 
in the spring. There are more than 
thirty of us who mess together at the 
same lodgings ; and at the time when 1 
first took home the New Testament, 
these men spent almost every evening 
at the public house, and returned intoxi- 
cated : but now the scene is quite al- 
tered ; scarcely a man leaves the lodg- 
ings in the evening. There are three 
amongst us who can read ; and they 
take It by turns, and the others sit 
round and listen to them. There is no 
drunkenness in our party now.” 

Oh I what an interesting scene would 
this group have presented to the eye of 
an apostle I Thirty poor villagers, col- 
lected together from various parts of the 
country, listening to one of their num- I 
ber reading the words of eternal life: 
and, fi^om this #rcura8tance, breaking 
off from their vices, saving their hard 
earnings for their families, and acting 
like rational creatures I How true it is, 
Ithat “godliness is profitable unto all 
things ! ” 

(c) THE MURDERER CONFESS- 
ING.— A young German, who, for the 
crime of murder in the second degree, 
had been a long time in solitary con- 
finement in America, was repeatedly 
visited by a German clergyman, to 
whom he made the most positive decla- 
rations of his innocence. After six 
months had elapsed, on leaving him one 
evening, the clergyman pointed his 
attention to three verses in the New 
Testament, and particularly urged upon 
him the importance of the truths con> 
tained in them. He promised to read . i 
them — he did so— and when he threw 
himself upon his pallet to rest, he found 
that sleep had forsaken him ; he turned 
again and again, but still there was no 
rest The verses had made a deep 
impression upon his mind, and although 
he had for six months persisted that he 
was innocent of the crime of which he 
stood charged, the first words he ut- 
tered to the keeper in the morning 
were, “I did commit that murder.” 
Being 'asked what had now induced 
him to confess, he pointed to the verses ; 
they were as follows : 
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“ If we say that we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the trath is not 
in us. If we confess our sins, He is 
faithfhl and just to forgive us our sins, 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness. If we say that we have not sin- 
ned we make him a liar, and his word 
is not in us,** 1 John i. 8—10. ‘ 

(d) COUNTERFEITERS RE 
CLAIMED. — Some few years ago, two 
women and a man called one evening at 
the cabin of a schoolmaster, in Ireland, 
requesting a lodging for the night The 
good man had just assembled his family 
mr evening worship, having his Bible 
before him. He kindly requested the 
strangers to walk in, and began to read 
the second chapter of the epistle to the 
Ephesians. This he did slowly, and 
with emphasis; that he might secure 
the attention of his visitors to the im- 
portant subjects on which it treats. 
The^ all appeared to pay attention, 
particularly the young man, whose 
countenance indicated the agitation of 
his mind. When the chapter was 
ended, he inquired what bodk that was 
out of which he had been reading. His 
host replied it was the word of God. 
K'is agitation immediately increased; 
and, after remarking that he never 
before knew there was such a book, he 
began to inquire the meaning of some 
of the passages which had particularly 
arrested his attention ; namely, ** Dead 
in trespasses and sins;** “Walking 
after the course of this world;** “By 
nature the children of wrath.’* To all 
these, the good man, in a plain and 
simple way, gave answers. The young 
man heard with the greatest attention, 
and could not suppress thts sigh which 
indicated what was passing within. He 
was referred to those parts of Scripture 
which throw light on the chapter that 
had^ been read ; and especially on the 
^rts he wished to have explained. 
Then, looking at his host with great 
earnestness, he exclaimed, “ It' is indeed 
the word of God ; it is all true ; and 
my state is fully that which it describes. 
In this way 'I have been walking, from 
my childhood ; and, in the service of 
the god of this world, I undertook the 
journey which has brought me, my 
wife and sister, to your house. Oh 
that dur souls may be raised from that 
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I death in trespasses and sins in which I 
have been' involved to this moment! 
I have long followed no other employ- 
ment but that of defrauding the igno- 
rant poor at fairs and markets, by 
passing base money, which I coin ; and 
for this purpose are we come hither, on 
our way to attend the fair which is to be 
held to-morrow at .” 

58 . CONVERSION OF SEAMEN. 

(a) LONG-FORGOTTEN TEXT. 
— A sailor once returned from a voyage 
flushed with money, and as he had never 
seen London, he resolved to treat him- 
self with a sight of whatever it contained 
great or curious. Among other places 
he paid a visit to St. Paul’s. This hap- 
pened during divine service. When care- 
lessly passing by, he heard the ofiiciating 
minister utter the ^ords, “ Pray without 
ceasing;** but they then made no im- 
pression on his mind: he gratified his 
curiosity, returned to his marine pur- 
suits, anl continued at sea seven years 
without the occurrence of anything re- 
markable in his history. 

One fine evening, as he was walking on 
deck to enjoy the serene air, and while 
his feelings were soothed by ^e pleasing 
aspect of nature, on a sudden the words 
darted into his mind — “ Pray without 
ceasing.” “‘Pray without ceasing!’ what 
words can these be?” exclaimed he. 

“ I think I have heard them before ^ 
where could it be?” After a pause, 

“ Oh ! it was at St. Paul’s in London ; 
the minister read them from the Bible. . 
What! and do the Scriptures say, 

‘ Pray ’’without ceasing?* Oli, what a 
wretch must 1 be, to have lived so long 
without praying at all !** God, who at 
first deposited this scripture in jiis ear, 
now caused it to spring up in a way, 
and at a time, and with a power pecu- 
liarly his own. The poor fellow how 
found the lightning of conviction flash 
on his conscience, and seemed to see 
the gulf of destruction ready to swallbw 
him up. He now began to pray ; but 
praying was not all. “ O,” said l|e,' 
“that I had a Bibje or somre good 
book I” He rummaged his chest;" when' 
lo, at one comer he found a Bible, «;^ich 
bis anxious mother had twenty years 
before put in his chest, an^ which, till 
now, he had never opened. He readily 
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embraced it, clasped it to his heart, read, 
wept, prayed, believed, and became a 
new man. 

(6) THE VERSE AND THE TO- 
BACCO. — Says a correspondent of 
a Religious Tract Society On board a 
vessel at Horsleydown, I found only an 
old shipkeeper. I asked him whether he 
could read ; he replied, he could. On 
asking him whiit books he read, his reply 
was, •* The Bible.” I then gave him two 
tracts, and remarked that I had some- 
times seen parts of the Bible in cheese- 
mongers’ shops, which I thought very 
wrong. He said he differed from me. 
On asking his reason, he stated that he 
was formerly a great smoker, and on 
gomg to purchase some tobacco, it was 
put up in a part of the Bible. One 
verse struck him very forcibly ; and he 
was induced to purchase a Bible, and 
has read it daily to the present time; 
and, said he, “ Blessed be God, I would 
not part with it, and the hopes I have of 
salvation, for ten thousand worlds.” 

(c) “ WHAT BOOK IS THIS?”— 
A meeting was once held in Liverpool, 
for the establishment of a society to 
supply sailors with Bibles. An active 
agent of the society having moved the 
first resoluKon, said, that as he saw so 
many sailors around him, he should not 
ask any one to second his motion, but 
leave it to some one of the sailors. 
There was a deathlike silence for some 
moments ; but a poor, old, blind sailor, 
at the end of the place, rose, and, in 
a harsh voice, said, “ Sir, there is not 
an individual present who has greater 
reason to second this resolution than 
the person who now addresses you. Be- 
fore I had arrived at tw'enty years of 
age, I led the van in every species of 
vice and immorality. Our ship was 
ordered to the coast of Guinea ; a vio- 
lent storm came on, the vivid lightning 
Hashed around, at last it struck .my 
! eyes; from that time to the present I 
have not beheld the light of day ; but, 
sir, though I w’as deprived of sight, I 
was not deprived of sin. I was very 
fond of having books read lo me, but, 
alas! only bad books. At length a 
Scotchman came to my house, and said, 

‘ I know you are fond of hearing books 
read; will you hear me read?’ I said 
J had no objection : he read the book to 
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me. I felt interested, and, at the end 
of his reading, 1 said, * Tell me what 
book you have read. * Never mind,* 
said he, ^I will come a^ain and read 
more ;’ and he came again, and again, 
and again. At last' the tears gushed 
out from my blind eyes, and I earnestly 
exclaimed, * O sir, what book is this ? * 
He said, * This book is the Bible.' 
From that time, though blind, I see ; I 
can DOW discern the way of salvation 
by a crucified Saviour : from that time 
to this I have been enabled to follow 
my Lord ; and I second this resolution, 
knowing the advantages of circulating 
the sacred volume.” Subsequently to 
this, the poor old man obtained a few 
shillings a week, which he divided, in 
various portions, to different religious 
societies; and gave sixpence a week 
to a little boy, to read to him the sacred 
Scriptures, and to lead him about from 
house to house, and from cellar to cellar, 
to proipote the best interests of others. 

(d) THE CAPTAIN TURNED 
PREACHER. — A lady, who was ac- 
tively engaged in the distribution of the 
Holy Scriptures and religious tracts, 
went, on one occasion, to the quay at 
Plymouth, and requested permission of 
a captain to go on board a man-of-war, 
in which were about eight hundred 
men, and many dissipated females. The 
captain said, “ Madam, it will be of no 
avail ; you will only meet with abuse.** 
She answered, “'VVith your leave I’ll 
go,” “ Certainly, madam,” he replied, 
and she went. Something occurred 
during the time, which irritated the 
captain, who sworC a most dreadful 
oath. The lady said, “Sir, as you 
have granted me one favour, I hope 
you will confer another.” “ Certainly, , 
madam,’* was the reply. “ It is then, sir, 
that you will please to keep from swear- 
ing while I am in your ship this he 
complied with. After the lady had gone 
rouud the ship, and given away some 
tracts, (aniL to the honour of British 
sailors be it' spoken, they treated her 
with the greatest respect,) she returned ^ 
to the captain, who was standing at the ' 
entrance of ihe vessel. She thanked 
him kindly, and said, “ I have yet ofte 
more favour to ask of you, sir, which 1 
hope you will comply with.” “Yes, 
certainly, madam,” was the reply. “ It 
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is this/’ si)ie said, presenting him with 
the New Testament, “ I desire you will 
read it though twice.” He replied, “I 
will, madam, for my word’s sake.” 

Some years afterwards, when on a 
visit to a place about five miles from 
Plymouth, on the Lord’s day, she went 
to church, where she heard au exeelieiit 
sermon. As she was returning through 
tlie churchyard, a gf*ntleiiian accosted 
her, and said, •* Do j ou remember, ma- 
dam, giving CO a captain a New Testa- 
ment, after distributing some tracts on 
board a man-of-war, and desiring him 
to read it twice?” “Yes, sir,” she re- 
plied. Ue added, “I am the man to 
whom you gave it, and 1 have been 
preaching to you to-day. Through 
your instrumentality God has brought 
me to love thkt book which once 1 
despised.” 

(e) 'I’HE WIDOW’S SON AND 
HIS BIBLE. — Tliere was a pious widow 
living in the northern part of England, 
on whom, in consequence of the loss 
she had sustained, devolved the sole 
care of a numerous family, ’’consisting 
of seven daughters and one son. It 
was her chief anxiety to train up her 
children in those virtuous and religious 
habits, which promote the present hap- 
piness and the immortal welfare of man. 
Her efforts were crowned with the best 
success, BO far as the female branches 
of her family were concerned; but, 
alas ! her boy proved ungrateful for her 
care, and became her scourge and her 
cross. He loved worldly company and 
pleasure, till, having impoverished his 
circumstances, it became necessary that 
he should go to sea. When his mother 
took her leave of him, she gave him a 
New Testament, inscribed with his name 
and her own, solemnly and tenderly en- 
treating that he would keep' the book, 
and read it for her sake. He was borne 
far away upon the bosom of the track- 
less deep, and year after year elapsed, 
without tidings of her boy., "She oc- 
casionally visited parts of the island 
remote from her own ‘ residence, and 
particularly the metropolis ; and^ in 
whatever company she was cast, she 
made it a point to inquire for the ship 
in which her son sailed, if perchance she 
might hear any tidings 6f the -beloved 
object who was always uppermost in her 


• thoughts. On one occasion, she acci- 
dentally met, in a party in London, a 
, sea captain, of whom she made her ac- 
; customed inquiries. He informed her 
' that he knew the vessel, and that she 
! had been wpccked; that he also knew 

I a youth of the name of Charles ; 

and added, that he was so depraved and 
profligate a lad, that it were a good 
thing if he, and all like him, were at 
the bottom of the sea. Pierced to her 
inmost soul, this unhappy mother with- 
drew from the house, and resolved in 
future upon strict retiremept, in which 
she might at once indulge and hide her 
hopeless grief. “ I shall go down to 
the grave,” was her language, “ mpurn- 
ing for my son.” ^he fixed her resi- 
dence at one of the sea-ports on the 
northern coast After the lapse of 'some 
years, a half-nak^d sailor knocked at 
her door, to ask* relief. The sight of 
a sailor was always interesting to her, 
and never failed to au aken recollections 
and emotions better imagined than de- 
scribed. She heard his tale. He had 
seen great perils in the deep, had been 
several times wrecked, but said he had 
never been so dreadfully destitute as he 
was some years back, when himself and 
a fine young gentleman were the only 
individuals, of a whole ship’s crew, that 
were saved. “ We were cast upon a de- 
sert island, where after seven days and 
nights, 1 closed his eyes. Poor fellow ' 

1 shall never forget it.” And here the 
'tears stole down his weather-beaten 
cheel^. “ He read day and night in a 
little book, which he said his mother 
gave htm, and which was the only thing 
he saved. It was his companion every 
moment; he wept for bis sins, he prayed, 
he kissed the book; he tajked.of no- 
thing but this book and his mpther; 
and at the last he gave it to me, with 
many thanks for my poor services, 

‘ There, Jack,’ said he ‘take this book, 
and keep it, anckread it, and may God 
bless you — it’s all I’ve gotj’ and thfen , 
he clasped my hand, and died in peace.”' . 
“Is all this true?” said the trembling,.* 
astonished mother. “ Yes, madath, eve^ 
word of it.” ^ And then, drawings ffom ' 
his ragged jheket a little bbok, much 
battered and time-worn, he held it up, 
exclaiming, “ and here’s the^very book, 
too.” She seized the Testament, descried 
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her own handwriting, and beheld the 
name of her sun, coupled with her 
own, on the cover. She gazed, she 
read, she wept, she rejoiced. She 
seemed to hear a voice, which said, 
“ Behold, thy son livetlL” Amidst her 
conflicting emotions, she was ready to 
exclaim, “ Now, Lord, lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace, for mine eyes 
have seen thy salvation.” “Will you 
part with this book, my honest fellow?” 
said the mother, anxious now to pos- 
sess the precious relic. “ No, madam,” 
was the answer, “not for any money, 
— not for all the world. He gave it me 
with his dying hand. I have more than 
once lost my all since I got it, without 
losing this treasure, the value of which, 
1 hope, I have learned for myself; and 
I will never part with it till I part with 
the breath out of my body.” 

(/•) THE TWOFOLD RESCUE. 
— ^he late Rev. Legh Richmond was 
once speaking at a meeting in Edin- 
burgh, for the advancement of religion 
among sailors, when he related the fol- 
lowing facts : — 

“ When I reflect on the character and 
circumstances of seamen, I cannot with- 
out peculiar interest recollect the time 
when a young man went to sea, whose 
feelings were ill-suited to all the contin- 
gencies of a sea-faring life. 1 re- 
member that the time came when it 
was said the vessel in which he had 
sailed had been wrecked, and that 
the young man was dead, and no inti- 
mation h^ reached the ears of his af- 
fectionate parents of any change in his 
views as to the things of God. And I re- 
member the time when that young man 
was so far restored to his family, that 
although they saw him not, they heard 
that he had been saved from the ship- 
wreck. That young man, too, was 
found by the blessed God, while on the 
ocean, with the Bible only, which his 
father at parting had put into his hand. 
It was blessed to him in the midst of the 
carnal companions by whom he was 
surrounded. This means of grace, 
without any human instruction, was 
made effectual to the salvation of his 
souL The time came when that young 
man, who had been a foe to religion, 
lifted up, iu the Bay of Gibraltar, at his 
mast-head, a Bethel-flag, ^and sum- 
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moned his sailors to prayer, ai|^ prayed 
with them, and bade the missionary ex- 
hort them.— And when I tell you that 
that young man is my own son, you will 
see that I may well say, God bless the 
Sailor’s Friend I ” 

ig) THE SPIRITUAL LIFE- 
BUOY. — Said a youth to one of the 
secretaries of the Bethel Companies, 
“I sailed from London in a Scotch 
vessel for the West Indies, second mate, 
the most abandoned wretch that ever 
sailed on salt water, particularly noted 
for profane swearing. Our captain, 
though a good seaman, and kind to his 
ship’s company, carecj not either for his 
own soul, or for the souls of his ship’s 
crew. We had been at sea about six- 
teen days, when one night, during my 
watch on deck, a sudden puff of wind 
caused the vessel to give a heavy lurch. 
Not being prepared to meet it, I was 
capsized, and came head on against 
one t)f the stanchions. Feeling much 
hurt, I gave vent to my anger by a 
dreadful oath, cursing the wind, the 
ship, the sea, and (awful to mention) 
the Being who made them. Scarcely 
had tins horrid oath escaped me, when 
it appeared to roll back upon my mind 
with so frightful an image that I ran 
I aft, and for a moment or two, thought 
1 saw the sea parting, and the vessel 
going down. All that night my awful 
oath was passing before my eyes like a 
spectre, and its consequences, my cer- 
tain damnation. For several days 1 
was miserable, but ashamed to sjy the 
cause. I asked one of the men for a 
book; he gave me one of Rousseau’s 
novels. 1 asked him for a Testament, 
and he sneeringly answered by asking 
me if I was going to die. lie neven 
troubled himself with these things ; he 
left Bibles and prayer-books to the 
priests. Several days thus passed iu the 
greatest torment, this dreadful oath al- 
ways before me, and I continually har- 
rassed with the dreadful thought, “I 
shall be damned, 1 shall be damned.” I 
could not pray ; indeed 1 thought it of 
no use. On the fifth day I was turning 
over some things in my chest, when 1 
found some trifles 1 had purchased for 
sea stock wrapped in paper — this piece 
of paper” (putting his hand at the same 
time into lus pocket, and from a small 
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red case taking out a leaf containing 
nearly the whole of the first <;liapter of 
Isaiah) “ ih ! how my heart throbbed, 
when I found it a part of the Bible ! 
But, sir,” said he with a tear, “con- 
ceive what 1 felt at these words, 
* Though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be white as snow ; though they 
be red like crimson, they shall be as 
wool.’ ” He paused to wipe away the 
tears. “ Injieed,” says the Secretary, “ my 
eyes needed wiping too.” “ O, sir,” he 
cfiiitinued, “ like a drowning man I 
clung to this lij'e^huof/; on this I laid my 
soul while the billows were going over 
me. I prayed, and the Lord was gra- 
ciously pleased to remove in some 
measure the great guilt from my con- 
science, though 1 continued mournful 
and bowed dowii until last evening, on 
bo|ird the Maifjiowar^ I stowed away 
among the Bethel Company. There 
• the Lord spoke my pardon and peace. 

1 am now like poor J^egion, going home 
to my friends, to tell them what great 
things the Lord has done for me. Fare- 
well sir.” “ Farewell, my **Jad ; the 
Lord go with you.” 

59., CONVERSION OF THE PROFLIGATE 
AND VICIOUS. 

00 THE BIBLE AND THE 
BRANDY BOTTLE.--At an anni- 
versary of a Bible Society in South 
Carolina, a man was present who had 
been in the habit of intemperance many 
years. He had wasted a fortune, and 
his amiable family were now sharing 
w'ith him poverty and disgrace. In the 
evening a director of the Society saw 
this man in a slate of intoxication, and 
presente<l him a Bible. He received 
the drunken man’s thanks, who con- 
fessed he had no such book at home, 
and promised to keep it for himself and 
family to read. Unable to reach his 
house, he slept by the road.side, and in 
the night awoke, finding his Bible in 
one pocket, and a bottle of brandy in 
the othef. He said to himself, “ It will 
not do to carry both home together, 
and 1 do not know which to throw a^'ay. 
If I throw away the Bible, I shall die a 
drunkard, and the devil will have me. 
If I throw away the bottle, I give the 
lot to (lod, and I may die a good man.” 

» He paused for reflection, and allowed 


the convictions of duty to contend 
against habit and inclination. The con- 
flict was a terrible one. Often did he 
raise his hand to throw away from him 
the Bible, drink his life out, and let the 
devil take him. At last conscience pre- 
vailed, and, taking a hearty draught 
from the bottle, he dashed it against a 
tree. 

He reached home at the dawn of day, 
called his family together, told them 
what he had done, and what be was 
resolved to do. The morning was spent 
in reading in his new book with his 
family, and late on the very same mofn- 
ing they all kneeled around the domes- 
tic altar, to ofler to heaven their .first 
united petition. The trembling voice 
and broken expressions of the father,' 
unaccustomed to pray; the half-sup- 
pressed emotions of his lovely children, 
too deeply felt to be silently held in their 
bosoms, and the loud weeping of his 
heart-broken companion, overcome with 
joy and gratitude at the unexpected 
scene, made an impression on that 
family which will not be forgotten in 
eternity. This man now obtained the 
confidence of the neighbourhood ; he 
M'as exemplary in bis morals, a humble 
and active Christian ; and the Lord 
crowned his temporal affairs with pros- 
perity, and a family once wretched be- 
came truly happy. 

(h) PICKPOCKET AT AN AN-. 
NIVEKSAUY.—- The first meeting pf 
the Shoreditch Bible Association was 
held ^ the church, which was very 
much crowded. Some weeks afterwards, 
the collectors called on a widow, who 
kept a small grocer’s shop for her sub- . 
scriptioii, which she hud always paid 
very cheerfully. As they were. going 
away, she said, “Gentlemen, 1 Ivive a 
young man, a lodg.er, who is always 
poring over the Bitile ; I dare .say hie 
would subscribe.” The collectors were 
introduced to him to solicit his subscrip- 
tion. He answered, “ I certaiuly will,” 
gave them a guinea, and desired them 
to put down his name as R subscribo^ 
of sixpence a week. The gentlemen were 
astonished, and hesitated at taking ' so 
much, and wished to return ft part. ^He 
answered, “ No, I owe my all to the 
Shoreditch Bible Association,” About a 
month afterwards, the committee wished 
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to increase its number, and this young 
man was proposed and accepted; but 
when the matter was mentioned to him, 
he warmly replied, “ No, gentlemen, you 
must pardon me ; I am not worthy to 
form a part of your committee. If you 
want more money, I will gladly give it ; 
but to act on your committee, I cannot.” 
They in vain pressed the matter, and 
wished to know his reasons. About 
a year afterwards he requested his 
landlady to desire the gentlemen to 
wait upon him when they called, (he 
had regular- y paid his subscription 
through the medium of his landlady,) 
as he wanted to speak to them; they 
called. “ Now, gentlemen,” said he, 
“ my lips are unsealed. I take my de- 
parture for America |his week. Here 
are five guineas. I will now tell you 
my short history. Two years ago, I 
was one of the most profligate young 
men in the city of London ; I was a 
common pickpocket. At your anniver- 
sary, seeing the church crowded, I, 
with several of my companions in ini- 
quity, entered, in order to pursue our 
sinful practices. From the crowded 
state of the church, we were separated; 
and I got into the middle aisle, just in 
front of the speakers. The first words 
I caught were, ‘ Thou shall not steal.* 
My attention was fixed, ray conscience 
was touched, and tears began to flow. 
In vain did my companions make their 
signals to commence our operations. 
As scon as the- meeting closed, I hur- 
ried away, threw myself into the first 
coach I found, drove to my lodgings in 
the west end of the town, paid my rent, 
took away all my things, and oaine into 
this part of the city, in order to hide 
inyself from my companions ; and pro- 
videntially I found this house. I im- 
mediately inquired for a Bible; and 
for the first time in my life began to 
read it. I found my convictions' of the 
evil of my conduct increased, and I 
hope I have now found peace and rest 
in believing on that Saviour whom the 
Bible reveals.** 

(c) LITTLE JACK AND HIS 
FATHER. — The sub&tance of the fol- 
lowing story was related by the Rev. 

Mr. S , at a meeting of the “ Young 

Men’s Bible Society,” of Baltimore, 
March, 18:22. 
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He stated, that at a meeting of a 
Bath (England) Bible Association, he 
was present when there w'as a call for 
volunteer speakers, and a stranger came 
forward and made the following state- 
ments. He said, that in the county of 
Devon, there lived a man, desperately 
and notoriously wicked, and of so cruel 
and ferocious a disposition, as in some 
instances to extinguish his natural ufl'ec- • 
tion for his own oftspring. One day, 
taking his little son by the hand, who 
was big enough to walk, he strolled 
towards the cliffs, which in those parts 
overhang the sea, and laid himself down 
upon the grass. His playful little son 
meanwhile amused himself with picking 
up pebbles and throwing them down at 
the feet of his father, who in a churlish 
rage, having two or three times bidden 
him desist without being obeyed, gave 
vent to his anger ; and giving the chitd 
a kick, which prostrated him upon the , 
grouhd, he left the poor creature scream- 
ing with anguish, and w^alked away. 

The unhappy little sufferer having so 
far recovered as to regain his feet, • 
wandered so near the cliff as to fall 
over, and was precipitated into the sea ; 
hut the air in his dress (for he still 
wore infantile garments) broke the force 
of his fall, and prevented him from 
immediately sinking. It happened that 
the boat of a man-of-war, which was 
lying in the offing, was just then return- 
ing from a watering-place, and, seeing 
an object floating on the water, rowed 
up to it, took him in,, and earned him 
on hoard the ship. The sailors made 
a pet of him, and called him “ J.utle 
Jack;’* and when he had become old 
enough for the service, made him a 
powder-monkey (a title given to tlioso 
who carry cartridges to the gunners). 

This ship, with some others of an 
inferior size, having had a seveiHj en- 
gagement with the enemy, and many 
being wounded, little Jack, the powder- 
monkey, was employed to wait up<»u 
the surgeon. Among the wounded wlio 
were brought from other vessels for 
surgical aiu, was a man, both of whose 
legs were shot a-way by a chain . shot, 
and the bones so shaMered as to pi c-vent 
any hope of cure from aiiipuiaiioii. 

Death had already begun to play around 1 
his heart. While ho la^ in these Hiortal 
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agonies, he fixed his eyes steadfastly 
upon little Jack, and having yet povrer 
to speak, ^asked the boy who he was, 
and whence he came? He told him 
what the sailors had related to him, 
and which was all he knew of himself. 
The wounded man, who recognised the 
features of his son in the boy, whs now 
convinced it must be him. “ 1 am” 
(said he) “ that ungodly and brutal 
father, who left you upon the cliff (re- 
lating the particulars), from whence 
you must have fallen into the sea. Be- 
ginning to grow uneasy, I returned to 
the place where I had left you; but 
you had disappeared. All my researches 
proved in vain ; 1 could gain no tidings 
of you. Supposing that you had perished 
through my cruelty, 1 became frantic 
with grief, and was on the point of 
putting an end to my existence; but 
finally, in hopes of finding some relief 
, from my misery, I entered on board a 
ship-of-war. Having returned from a 
cruise, while lying in port, a gentleman 
(a member of a Bible Society) came 
on board, and asked permis^on of the 
chptain to distribute some Bibles among 
the ship’s company. 

“ It; fell to my lot to receive one, 
which became the means of my conver- 
sion to God ; and now I have redemp- 
tion in the blood of Jesus Christ, even 
1 the forgiveness of all my sins. I have 
but a few moments to live; the pains 
of death are upon me ; 1 have no will 
to make, not having anything to leave 
you save this Bible,” taking it from his 
bosom and presenting it to him in the 
language of David to Solomon, “ ‘ And 
thou, Solomon my son, know thou the 
God of thy lathers ; if thou seek him, he 
will be found of thee ; and if thou for 
i sake him, he will cast thee off for 
ever.’” As he ended the' quotation 
his voice faltered, and he feank in death. 

' The ^speaker, said Mr. S., admitted that 
so strange a story might seem incre- 
dible, but thd tears starting from his 
eyes, he* put his hand into his bosom, 
drew out a book, and said, “ This is the 
Bible, and I -am Little Jack!” ^ 

(d) CUTTING A BIBLE IN 
PIECES. — A young man, a soldier, 

I who was leading a dissolute life, was 
often reproved by a pious friend, but to 
no purpose. At last, his friend gave 
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him a Bible ; the young man immedi- 
ately said, ** I will cut it in pieces before 
your face this he instantly did with 
his sword, and ever after shunned his 
friend’s company. About two years 
after this had occurred, he was brought 
to a sick-bed, and sent for his friend, 
and expressed a wish to have a Bible 
brought to him. He received it, and 
read ‘ it ; and one day he clasped the 
book with both his hands, a4id ex- 
claimed, “ Oh that ever such a wretch 
as I should be permitted to read this 
blessed book, which I once cut in pieces! 
This book has now cut my sinS in 
pieces, and led me to Christ as my 
Saviour. Oh that I could recall my 
property and murdered time: all, all 
should be spent in distributing this 
blessed book I” 

60 . conversiLn of infidels. 

(а) ROCHESTER AND Isa. liii. 
— It is well known that this extraordi- 
nary mf,n was, for many years of his 
life, an avowed infidel, and that a large 
portion of his time was spent in ridi- 
culing the Bible. One of his bio- 
graphers has described him as *• a great 
wit, a great sinner, and a great peni- 
tent.” Even this man was converted 
by the Holy Spirit in the use of his 
word, , Reading the fifty-third chapter 
of Isaiah, he was convinced of the truth 
and inspiration of the Scriptures, the 
Deity of the Messiah, and the value, of 

’his atonement as a rock on which sin- 
ners piay build their hopes of salvation. • 
On that atonement he rested, and died 
in theliumble expectation of pardoning 
mercy and heavenlv happiness. 

(б) THE YOUNG INElDEL.— 
The grace of God was manifested in a 
delightful manner, in the case of a 
young man at Carlisle. l{e was an 
avowed infidel, and his daring acts of 
violence and outrage exhibited the state 
of his mind. Ha fell sick, and. his sick- 
ness was unto death: having wasted 
his substance in riotous living, he was ^ 
now reduced to poverty and des^titutio|L ’ 
A pious man visited, him twice, admi- 
nister(*d to his temporal necessities, 
reasoned with him, recomrnended Jiim 
to read the Scriptures, and offered to 
supply him with a Bible ; but he ob- 
tained nothing but scornful or evasive 
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answers. One of the collectors of the 
Carlisle Ladies* Bible Association also 
visited him, and at length succeeded in 
persuading him to receive a New Tes- 
tament, with the Book of Psalms. 
From that time he searched the Scrip- 
tures daily and diligently. Through 
reading them, he became convinced of 
sin, of righteousness, and of judgment: 
his blasphemies were changed for praise, 
he confessed his sins, and professed love 
to the Saviour. He declared also, that, 
at the commencement of his illness, he 
had resolved on destroying himself, 
seeing that nothing but poverty and 
death awaited him ; but, holding forth 
the Scriptures, he added, This blessed 
book has shown me that it was a 
temptation of Satan, that God has given 
to us eternal life, and this life is in his 
Son.*’ After continuing in this happy 
state of mind for three or four months, 
he died, looking for the mercy of God 
unto eternal life, through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus. 

(c) THE MOCK DISCUSSION.— 
The following facts were related by the 
Rev. Dr. Singer, the secretary of the 
Hibernian Bible Society, at the anniver- 
sary of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, in 1830; — 

Some time since, in a midland county 
in Ireland, a discussion took place, 
arising from the operations of the Re- 
formation Society, between a Roman 
Catholic and a Protestant clergyman. 
Many farmers and i)easants from the 
neighbourhood attended that discussion ; 
and, being under the influence of infi- 
delity, they did so merely for the purpose 
of ridiculing and censuring tlie argu- 
iiKjiits which were brought forward by 
the two clergymen. Many of the far- 
nn rs and peasants who attended were 
themselves deeply read, or, at least, were 
w'ell acquainted with the writings of 
infidels; whose works, strangi' to tell, 
have been circulated, in print and manu- 
script, through the country ! They ridi- 
culed the circumstauce ; it am used them, 
and they said, “ We will have a discussion 
of our own.” “ You shall be the Roman 
Catholic,” said one, “and 1 will be the 
Protestant; and our friends here shall 
be judges who displays the most ability 
and irigi miity.” They carried their 
blaftphemous object almost. into effect; 


the time was appointed, and they seri- 
ously set about preparing for the contest. 
It was agreed that they should do what 
they had never done before — read the 
Scriptures, in order to prepare for the 
attack ; and the result was, that those 
who did so became convinced of the 
truth and excellence of the Bible. 

(d) CAUGHT WITH GUILE.- 
Mr. Robert Aitkin, a bookseller of 
Philadelphia, was the first person wlio 
rioted a Bible in tliat city. While he 
ept a bookstore, a person called on 
him, and inquired if he had Paine’s 
“ Age of Reason ” for sale. He told 
him he had not; but having entered 
into conversation with him, and found 
that he was an infidel, he told him he 
had a better book than Paine’s “ Age of 
Reason,” which he usually sold for a 
dollar, but would lend it to him if he 
would promise to read it ; and after he 
had actually read it, if be did not think 
it Wjorth a dollar, he would take it again. 
The man consented; and Mr. Aitkin 
put a Bible into his hands. He smiled 
when he found what book he had en- 
gaged to read ; but said he would per- 
form his engagement. He did so; and 
when he had finished the perusal, he 
came back, and expressed the deepest 
gratitude for Mr. Aitkin’s recommenda- 
tion of the book, saying it had made him 
what he was not before — a happy man ; 
for he bad found in it the way of salva- 
tion through Christ. Mr. Aitkin rejoiced 
in the event, and had the satisfaction of 
knowing that this reader of the Bible, 
from that day to the end of his life, 
supported the character of a consistent 
Christian, and died with a hope full of 
immortality. 

(e) HALF-DESTROYED BIBLE. 
— A father, residing not far from Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, w'as about sending 
his son to College. But as he knew the 
influence to which he would be exposed, 
he was not without a deep and anxious 
solicitude for the spiritual and eternal 
welfare of his favourite child., Fearing 
lest the principles of Christian faith, 
which he had endeavoured to instil' into 
his mind, would be rudely assailed, but 
trusting in the efficacy of tha't word 
which is quick and powerful, he pur- 
chased, unknown to his son, an elegant 
copy of the Bible, and deposited it at 
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the bottom of his trunk. The young man 
entered upmi his college career.^ The re- 
straints of a pious education were soon 
broken off, and he proceeded from specu- 
lation to doubts, and from doubts to a 
denial of the reality of religion. After 
having become, in his own estimation, 
wiser than his father, he discovered one 
day, while rummaging his trunk, with 
great surprise and indignation, the sacred 
deposit. He took it out, and while de- 
liberating on the manner in which he 
should treat it, he determined that he 
would use it as waste-paper, on which to 
wipe his razor while shaving. Accord- 
ingly, every time he went to shave, he 
tore out a leaf or two of the holy book, 
and thus used it till nearly half the 
volume was destroyed. But while he 
was committing this outrage upon the 
sacred book, a text now and then met 
his eye, and was carried like a barbed 
•arrow to his heart. At length, he heard 
a sermon, which discovered to him his 
owm character, and his exposure to the 
wTath of God, and riveted upon his mind 
the ' impression which he had^received 
from the last torn leaf of the blessed, 

, yet insulted volume. Had worlds been 
at tiis disposal, he would freely have 
given them all, could they have availed, 
m enabling him to undo what he had 
done. At length he found forgiveness 
at the foot of the cross. The torn lea^ e^ 
of that sacred volume brought healing to 
his soul ; for they led him to repose on 
the mercy of God, which is sufficient for 
the chief of sinners. 

(/) AGE OF REASON AND THE 
BIBLE. — A gentleman was once asked 
in company, what led him to embrace 
the truths of the Gospel, which formerly 
he was known to have neglected and 
despised ! He said, “ My call and con- 
version to God my Saviour were pro- 
duced by very singular means: — A per- 
son put into my hands Paine’s ‘ Age of 
Reason.’ 1 read it with attention, and 
was much struck with the strong and 
ridiculous' representation he made of 
many passages in the Bible. I confess, 
to my shame, 1 had never read the Bijble 
through ; but from what 1 remembered 
to have heard at church, and accidentally 
on other Occasions, I could not persuade 
myself that Paine’s report was quite 
exact, Or that the Bible was quite so 
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absurd a book as he represented it. I 
resolved, therefore, that 1 would read 
the Bible regularly through, and com- 
pare the passages when I had done so, 
that I might give the Bible fair play. I 
accordingly set myself to the task, and 
as I advanced, 1 was struck with the 
majesty which spoke, the awfulness of 
the truths contained in it, and the strong 
evidence of its Divine origin, which in- 
creased with every page, so that I finished 
my inquiry with the fullest satisfaction 
of the truth as it is in Jesus, and my 
heart was penetrated with a sense of 
obligation I had never felt before. I 
resolved henceforth to take the sacred 
word for my guide, and to be a faithful 
follower of the Son of God. 

(g) THE DEATH-BED REQUEST. 
— A young man once went into the shop 
of a tradesman at Reading, where the 
subject of the Bible Society was men- 
tioned, when he expressed, in language 
rancorous and bitter, his hatred of the 
institution His passion was too violent 
to allow at that time a word of remon- 
strance to be addressed to him. The 
fact was mentioned to a little girl, a 
daughter of the tradesman, who was 
then on her death-bed. She had felt 
the power of Divine truth, and recom- 
mended that they should subscribe for a 
Bible, and present it to him. The re- 
quest was attended to, and the Bible 
was given him, with an account of the ^ 
dving child’s concern for bis welfare. 
He received it with gratitude, carefully 
peruset^it, was deeply impressed with its 
truths, and read it to his fellow-servants. 
In a worh, be became a zealous and con- 
sistent advocate for the Divine book, 
which he had formerly so much opposed. 

(A) A BIBLE LEFT IN A BARN. 
— When the Committee of a Bible Asso- 
ciation, in the state of. New York, were 
making exertions to supply every desti- 
tute family with a copy of the book of 
God, a distributor called at a, house, 
where he met with an angi^ repulse. 
The man of the hou^e was' full of 
“ cursing and bitterness he would not^ 
suffer a Bible to he left at his hous^. 

“ If left anywhere,” said he, “ it shall 
be left at the barn.” “ Very well,” the 
dUtributor meekly replied; “I do not 
know that I could select a better place 
for it: our blessed Saviour once lay in a 
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manjxer !” He went quickly to the barn, 
and deposited the sacred treasure in a 
safe place, with much prayer that it 
might bless even him who would not 
allow it to remain in his house. The 
man, struck with the unexpected reply 
of the distributor, was led to think of his 
own rashness and g^iilt, and especially 
of the Saviour’s birth-place. After two 
or three days, his distress became so 
great, that he went out to the barn in 
search of the rejected volume. He 
a turned to the passage which records the 
j circumstances connected with the birth 
of the Redeemer, and wept, and repented, 
and consecrated himself to God through 
faith in Christ. The once spurned book 
now found a place, not only in his house, 
but its truths were received into his 
I heart, and controlled his life. 

( (0 “ IT IS NO TASK.”— At an an- 

nual meeting of the Cambridge Bible 
I Society, the Rev. Professor Scholefield 
I related the following anecdote of Mr. 

I Hone, the well-known author of the 
I “Every-Day Book.” — Mr. Hone, in the 
I days of his infidelity, was travelling in 
Wales, on foot, and being rather tired 
: and thirsty, he stopped at the door of a 
cottage, where there was a little girl 
seated reading, and whom he asked 
if she would give him a little water. 
“O yes, sir,” she said, “if you will 
come in, mother will give you some 
milk-and-water ; he went into the cot- 
tage and partook of the beverage, the 
little girl again resuming her seat and 
her book. After a short stay he came 
out, and accosted the child at the door, 

I “ Well, my little girl, are you getting 
I your task ? ” “ O no, sir,’* .^he replied, 

I “1 am reading the Bible.” “ But,” said 
! Mr. Hone, “ you are getting your task 
out of the Bible.” “O no, sir,” it is 
I no task to me to read the Bible — it is a 
I pleasure.” This circumstance had such 
I an effect upon Mr. Hone, that* he detcr- 
I mined to read the Bible too, and he was 
now (said Professor Scholefield), one of 
; the foremost in upholding and defend- 
! ing the great truths contained in that 
I holy book. 

I 61 . CONVERSION OF PAPISTS. 

I (a) A CLUSTER OF BLESSINGS. 
—In the year 1828, a gentleman in 
London gave the following interesting 
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account : — A few sabbaths since I was 
invited by a serious woman in humble 
life to visit her daughter, who was too 
much afflicted to leave her home. In 
the afternoon 1 went, and found the 
lowly dwelling, situated in a small dirty 
street, inhabited by the poor. From the 
aspect of the street, 1 was prepared to 
enter an apartment of corresponding 
appearance. I was, however, greatly 
surprised, on entering, to witness the 
very opposite to what I had imagined. 
Everything was neat and tidy. The 
poor daughter, who laboured under great 
nervous debility, accompanied with deaf- 
ness, was too weak to rise, but received 
me with the greatest respect. Before 
reading the Scriptures and praying, 
— the object of my errand, — I felt 
an anxiety to hear the outline of the 
history of a family in which 1 had al- 
ready found so much to interest me. 
The mother, with much simplicity, gave, 
mb the following account : — “My father 
was a Roman Catholic, and I was con- 
sequently brought up in its supersti- 
tions. My husband is a soldier, and 
has seen much active service, having 
served in Egypt and at Waterloo, I 
accompanied him in his campaigns, and, 
being kept by almighty power, was 
always noticed by the officers for my 
propriety of conduct, which procured 
favours bot^ for my husband and chil- 
dren. At the termination of the late 
war, we lodged in Westminster, where, 
during my confinement, I was visited 
by a gentleman from the Bible Society 
of that district, v^ho finding I had no 
Bible, was desirous that 1 should, by 
small payments, procure one ; to which 
I consented. On obtaining it 1 frequent- 
ly read it, and the general impression 
on my mind was surprise at the many 
promises it contained. On regaining niy 
strength, I resolved to attend some Pro- 
testant place of worship, and accordingly 
occasiooally visited some chapels in the 
neighbourhood, but without receiving 
any permanent benefit It then pleased 
God to remove us to our present situa- 
tion, where I had not long resided before 
a lady called and inquired if X should 
have any objection to prayer-meetings 
being held in my apartment I con- 
sented; and such meetings have been 
held here from that time until now, and 
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have proved a blessing to many persons 
residing in the street It wah at these 
meetings it pleased the Father of mer- 
cies to awaken in my mind a sense of 
my danger, as a lost sinner, and the 
consequent necessity of an interest in 
Christ, the only Saviour. My mind 
became progressively enlightened ; and 
being able to consult the Scriptures, I 
trust I have increased in knowledge. 
My afflicted daughter has also tasted 
that the Lord is gracious, and one child 
has died in the fear of the Lord ; and it 
was on the very day that the Lord took 
her to himself that this one was added 
to a Christian church : so that, instead 
of the grief which a mother may be ex- 
pected to feel at the loss of a beloved 
child, I was lost in gratitude that on the 
same day the Lord should introduce one 
to the church militant, and the other to 
the church triumphant. I pray for my 
• husband, and am not without hope that 
God will answer my prayers. He ac- 
companies me to public worship, joins in 
domestic worship, which I am«obliged to 
lead, and, as far as external deportment 
is concerned, is a changed man.” 

'b) HEARING A CHILD READ, 
— In acn Irish school, in London, the 
children were allowed to take the New 
Testament home with them at night, to 
learn from it their lessons for the next 
day. One of the boys read his Testament 
to bis father and mother, who were Ro- 
man Catholics, and they felt much inte 
rested in what they heard. The wife was 
I taken dangerously ill, and the husband 
' requested a Protestant clergyman to 
visit her; whom he informed that, in 
consequence of hearing the child read 
the Scriptures, they had renounced 
Popery, and regularly attended his 
ministry. I have reason to thank 
God and you,” said the man, “for 
teaching my son in the school I have 
been all my life in ignorance, sin, and 
misery, until I heard that book. ' Now 
1 am tailg^t to put my trust in Christ 
alone for salvation.” The woman, too, 
gave evidence in life and death of her 
dependence on 'the merits and interces- 
sions of Jesus for eternal life. Her 
husband and son afterwards returned 
to Ireland, determined, by the Divine 
help, to make the Bible the only rule of 
their faith and practice. 
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(c) OPPOSING PROTESTANT- 
ISM.— In the short reign of Edward 
VI., Peter Martyr, under the Prince’s 
patronage, read Divinity lectures at Ox- 
ford, and opposed the doctrines of the 
real presence and other popish dogmas. 
The papists were alarmed, and began 
to look eagerly for some polemic cham: 
pion to oppose him. After much solici- 
tation, they ;>revailed on the Rev. Ber- 
nard Gilpin, then resident at Oxford, 
and a Roman Catholic, to enter the list 
with Martyr. This engagement led him * 
to study the subject more deeply : he 
searched the Scriptures, the writings 
of the fathers, and conferred with a 
goodly number of divines then living, 
and the result was a renunciation of 
popery as indefensible. 

{d) fragment of a TESTA- 
MENT.— In that part of Ireland from 
which I come, (said the Rev. D. Stew- 
art, at a public meeting in London, in 
1S30,) th^re lived a boatswain of most 
immoral character, a breaker of the 
Sabbath, and a profhner of God’s holy 
name. One Sunday, as he and a friend 
were rowing in a boat up the Liffey, 
whither they had resorted from the pot- 
house, they saw something sticking in 
the mud, which, on approaching, they 
discovered to be a fragment of the New 
Testament The boatswain was at 
first inclined to leave it ; but thought, . 
by its means, of ridiculing the sacred 
truths of religion: and, for this pur- 
pose, he took it home, read it often, and 
pondered over it well ; and his so doing 
had, at length, an effect far different 
from that which he had anticipated. It 
convinced him that the dogmas of Ro- 
manism were incompatible >ith. the 
free circulation of the word of God. He 
was induced to attend the controversy 
then conducted between the Catholic^ 
and Protestant clergy, which led him to 
think, read, and stjidy. What was the 
effect ? the immediate abahdopment of 
the errors of Romanism, and his exer- 
cise of the right of free judgment. He ^ ' 
began to grow fond of reading the "New 
Testament, and prized it beyond alLhe 
was worth in the world besidi^s, as i| 
led him to reflect on his past life with 
horror, and eventually he because a true 
Christian. { 

(e> REPENTANCE BETTER i 
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THAN PENANCE. — Among the 
speakers at the Anniversary of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, in 
May, 1 840, was Professor Pelet, of Ge- 
neva, who made the following impres- 
sive statement ; 

** Among the soldiers of the French 
army, in which reign so much levity 
and infidelity, we have been very suc- 
cessful. Some of them carry the word 
of God into their own departments, 
and it is a means of extending the 
work beyond all that we can tell. A 
man in a little village in France, when 
he was young, wished to be a monk, 
but was prevented. He retired to a 

I forest, where he ate roots which he 
found there, to imitate John the Bap- 
tist ; and he bore this name among 
his acquaintances. There he remained 
some time, but found no peace to his 
soul. He went again to his village, 
sold the property he had, made nine 
parts of it, and gave eight parts to the 
poor: thus he reduced himself to the 
condition of a simple workman; still 
he found no peace. The church edifice 
of the village being too little, it was 
decided to build a new one; and he 
himself went to the quarry, to get blocks 
for the building, and gave the little 
money he had remaining; and yet no- 
thing brought comfort to his soul. He 
sought the Lord, but found him not; 
till one of the Colporteurs came to his 
village^ and gave him the New Testament, 
This he read, and found what he had 
before sought in vain.” 

I 62. C0NVEB8I0N OF 6i)LDIBBB. 

(«) THE BIBLE IN A PRISON- 
SHIP. — In a report of the Nismes 
Bible Society, may be found an affect- 
ing anecdote of a subscriber, who was 
formerly attached to Bonaparte’s army. 
An officer of the society, struck with 
the modest zeal of this man in the sup- 
port of the cause, asked him if his 
support of the society did not proceed 
from his knowledge of thCv incalculable 
value of the Bible. “ It is so,” said he ; 
“and I will inform you how it took 
place. Under the late emperor I was 
attached to the army; and being taken 
prisoner, and carried to England, 1 was 
confined in one of the , prison ships. 
There, huddled together with my com- 
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panlons, and deprived of everything 
that could tend to lessen the miseries of 
my situation, I abandoned myself to 
dark despair, and resolved to make 
away with myself. Under these circum- 
stances, an English clergyman visited 
os, and addressed us to the following 
effect : — ‘ My heart bleeds for your losses 
and privations, nor is it in my power to 
remedy them ; but I can offer consola- 
tion for your immortal souls, and this 
consolation is contained in the word of 
God. Read this book, my friends ; for 
I am willing to present every one with 
a copy of the Bible who is desirous to 
possess it!” The tone of kindness 
with which he spoke, and his candour, 
made such an impression upon me that 
I burst into tears. I gratefully accepted 
a Bible, and in it 1 found abundant 
consolation amidst all my distresses. 
From that moment the Bible became 
precious to my soul ; out of it I have ' 
gathered motives for resignation, and 
courage to bear up in adversity ; and I 
feel happy in the idea, that it may prove 
to others what it has proved to me.” 

(h) ONLY VERSE MEMORIZED. 

— A youth, who had been instructed in 
a Sunday-school, in the southern part 
of Kent, though the son of a pious 
widow, was remarkable for thoughtless- 
ness and vice. The clergymau, by 
whom the school was commenced, felt 
the deepest sympathy with his mother, 
but was at length compelled to exclude 
her son from the school, who soon be- 
came, on account of his wicked conduct, 
the terror of the whole neighbourhood. 

After awhile he entered the army, 
and went with his regiment to America. 
While there, one of the sergeants of 
the regiment visited England, and call- 
ing on the poor woman, she made him 
the bearer of a Bible to her son, and 
sent an earnest request that he would 
read one verse of it every day. He 
received the book and message with 
great indifference, saying, “ I’ll try what 
I can do;” and opening the Bible, 
added, “Here goes.” But mark the 
happy result How strange ! ” ex- 
claimed he, unable then, for tears, to 
add more. His eye had caught the only 
passage he had ever been prevailed upon 
to commit to memory at the Sunday- 
school ; “ Come unto me, all ye that labour 
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and are heavy-laden, and I will give you 
rest,” Matt. xi. 28. Such was the happy 
effect of this text on his hea^t, that he 
who hadl been notorious for swearing, 
lying, dishonesty, and^ other vices, now 
embraced the invitation of the Lord 
Jesus, and became adorned with Chris* 
tian excellences. Soon afterwards he 
died on the field of battle, at New Or- 
leans, with his head on the very passage 
which first arrested his attention ! His 
Bible, stained with his blood, was 
brought to England: 

(c) THE POWER OF DIVINE 
TROTH.— At a meeting of the Lon- 
don Religious Tract Society, the Rev. 
James Hill, formerly of Calcutta, re- 
lated the following fact respecting cap- 
tain Connolly, whose overland tour to 
India had lately been published : 

The captain went out a stranger to 
God, and to true religion ; but his sis- 
ters were pious ladies, and one of them 
I happened before he went to put into his 
baggage a Bible. I think he had never 
looked into it. However, on his journey 
to India he was, through the treachery 
of his guide, taken captive^ by a tribe 
of the Turcomans, and was a prisoner 
f)r a shoit time. On one occasion he 
was Ibading a camel with his own bag- 
gage, which had been taken from him, 
and out dropped the Bible which his 
sister had given him. lie took it up, 
sat down on a portion of his b^gage, 
and read of ** the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.” His mind was in a state to 
receive the truth; and he told me in 
Calcutta, that the first religious impres- 
sion made on his heart was on that 
occasion, as he sat amidst the wilds of 
the Turcoman country. 

(rf) THE BULLET AND THE 
TEXT.— Dr. John Evans, the author 
of some excellent sermons on the Chris- 
tian Temper, introduced ott one occa- 
sion, a sermon to young people, in the 
following manner : — “ Shall I be allowed 
to preface this discourse with relating a 
passage concerning an acquaintance of 
mine, Vi^ho has been many years dead, 
but which I remember to have received, 
when young, from himself? When he 
was an apprentice in this city, the 
civil war began ; his inclination led 
him into the army, where he had a 
captain’s commission. It was fashion- ' 
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able for all the men of the army to 
carry a Bible along with them; this, 
therefore, he and many others did, who 
yet made little use of it, and hardly had 
any sense of religion. At length he was 
commanded, with his company, to storm 
a fort, wherein they were, for a short 
time exposed to the thickest of the 
enemy’s fire. When he had accom- 
plished his enterprise, and the heat of 
the action was over, he«found that a 
musket -ball had lodged in his Bible, 
which was in his pocket, upon such a 
part of his body, that it must necessa- 
rily have proved mortal to, him, had it 
not been for this seasonable and well- 
placed piece of armour. Upon a nearer 
observation, he found the ball had made 
its way so far in his Bible, as to rest 
directly upon that part of the first un- 
broken leaf, where the words of my 
text are found. ]It was Eccles. xi. 9 ; 

‘ Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth ; 
and let thy heart cheer thee in the days 
of thy youth, and walk in the ways of 
thine h iart, and in the sight of thine 
eyes ; but know thou, that for all these 
things God will bring thee into judg- 
ment’ As the surprising deliverance, 
you may apprehend, much affected him, 
so a passage, which his conscience told 
him was very apposite to his case, and 
which Providence in so remarkable a 
way pointed to his observation, made 
the deepest and best impression on his 
mind; and, by the grace of God,, he 
from that time attended to religion in 
earnest, and continued in the practice 
of it to a good old age; frequently mak- 
ing the remark with pleasure, that his 
Bible '^had been the salvation both of 
his body and his soul.” 

63. CONVERSION OF THE LEXRNED 

AND EMINENT. " , 

(a) THE GOTTINGEN PROFES- 
SOR. — In the summer of'lS24, two 
gentlemen from London, in the course 
of a tour through Germany, came to 
Gottingen, where they visited several 
professors eminent for their meritorious , 
exertions in the promotion of learning.- 
They were received by, all in the most 
fHendly manner, but‘ by one in particu- - 
lar, who afforded themtsooM of tne most 
delightful hours they enjoyed on^heir 
tour. With the greatest readiness, and 
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in the most obliging manner, he showed 
his visitors every thing interesting in his 
house, at the same time grntifying them 
by many entertaining relations. Hav- 
ing directed their attentum to various 
objects, he left the room, but soon re- 
turned with a Bible under his arm, and, 
w ith a countenance as grave as it had 
before been cheerful, he addressed them 
in nearly the following words : “ You 
must now aUow me to relate an extra- 
ordinary occurrence : — Some years ago, 
I was in great danger of losing my 
sight, which had become so bad that 1 
could scarcely distinguish any thing. 
The prospect of passing the last days 
of my life in blindness, made me so 
melancholy, that 1 resolved to make a 
tour to Bremen to recover my spirits. 
On this tour I came to Hanover, where 
some friends took me into the duke of 
< Cambridge’s library, and sh(»wed me 
some Bibles, lately sent by the Bible 
Society in London as a present to the 
duke. Wishing to try whether, in my 
blindness, I could distinguish the paper 
and print of those from the common 
ones, I took one up merely for that pur- 
pose, without the least intention of select- 
mg any particular passage; and now 
see what I read I” He here opened the 
Bible, and read Isa. xlii. 16, *And I 
will bring the blind by a way that they 
knew not; I will lead them in paths 
that they have not known : I will make 
darkness light before them, and crooked 
things straight. These things will I do 
unto them and not forsake them.’ I 
read this verse, and received spiritual 
sight.” At these words he was so 
much affected, that the tears ran down 
his cheeks. “ With a cheerful mind I 
now journeyed back to Gottingen, and 
my greatest desire Tfas to possess a 
Bible, in which this verse stood on the 
same page and in the same place. 
Shortly afterwards I was visited by a 
friend from London, to whom T delated 
the occurrence, and immediately re- 
ceived his promise to send me one as 
soon as possible, which he did.” The 
Bible he continued to esteem as hit 
greatest earthly treasure. 

(b) CONVERSION OF A DOC- 
TOR OF DIVINITY.— A doctor of 
divinity in. Silesia, to whom the Rev. 
Mr. Reichardt, a missionary to the 
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Jews, was introduced, was one of the 
greatest enemies to the gospel ; but 
while he was endeavouring to write 
against it, and to settle himself more 
j steadfastly in his own principles, it 
struck him that he had never read his 
Bible, though he had preached from 
I texts in it He began to read it; but 
had not long been reading the first 
pages^ when it struck him that if this 
book was indeed the truth, then all the 
edifice he had built for himself must be 
broken down. This conviction in- 
creased, till it pleased the Lord to im- 
press him with the spirit of that book ; 
and he became a truly pious Christian, 
and the means of turning many from 
darkness to light. 

(c) WILBERFORCE’S CONVER- 
SION.— From a speech delivered by 
Joseph John Gurney, Esq., at the meet- 
ing of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, in 1834, we learn that Mr. 
Wilbeirforce was in the 24th year of 
his kge when he was elected member 
of parliament for Hull. He afterwards 
attended the county election, and such 
was the charm of his eloquence on that 
occasion, in the large castle area at 
York,, that the people all cried, “ We 
will have that little man for our mem- 
ber.” He was then one of the gayest 
of the gay ; not an openly vicious man, 
but peculiar for his wit, and his distinc- 
tion in the fashionable circles. His wit 
became innoxious under Christian prin- 
ciples. He was said to be the “joy 
and crown of Doneaster races.” He 
went to pay a visit to a relation at Nice, 
and was accompanied by the Rev. Isaac 
Milner, afterwards dean of Carlisle. 
Mention was made of a certain indi- 
vidual who moved in the same rank, 
an ecclesiastical gentleman, a man de-* 
voted to his duty. Mr. W. said regard- 
ing him, “ that he thought he carried 
things too far;” to whieh Mr. Milner 
said, he was inclined to think that Mr. 
W. would fonn a different estimate on 
the subject, were he carefully to peruse 
the whole of the New Testament. Mr. 
Wilberforce replied that he would take 
him at his word, and read it through 
with pleasure. They were both Greek 
scholars, and in their journey they 
perused the New Testament together. 
That single perusal was so blessed to 
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Mr. Wilberforce, that he was revolu- 
tionized ; he became a new man ; the 
witty songsler, the joy and crown of 
Doncaster races, proved the Christian 
senator, and at length became the able 
advocate for abolishing the slave trade. 

t 

I 64 ; CONVERSION OF THE HEATHEN. 

(a) DECREASE OF LAWSUITS. 

I -Lieutenant-colonel Phipps relates the 
1 following pleasing narrative I was 
travelling in a remote district in Bengal, 
and I came to the house of a gentleman 
belonging to Portugal. I found him 
reading the Scriptures in the Bengalee 
to seventy or eighty people, men, wo- 
men, and children, of that country, who 
were all very attentive. This gentle- 
man told me that he had been led to 
employ some of his leisure moments in 
this way. ‘And to-morrow,* said he, 
‘as you pass my farm, mention my 
name, and they will procure you a bed ; 
•and you will then see the effects of 
reading the Scriptures.* The next day 
:• I cal)^ at his estate, where I saw one 
hundred men, women, and ^hildren, 

' who had all become converts to Chris- 
I tianity within three or four years. I 
'^unquired how they found themselves: 

' they apiieared delighted, and thought it 
' a happy thing for them that Europeans 
I had traiihlated the Scriptures, that they 
: might read in their own tongue the 
! wonderful works of God. I had sonr.e 
I intercourse, also, with an official person 
I in that district, and 1 met tiou it because 
! some persons tell you tuat nothing is 
i done by the missionaries. I asked the 
, magistrate what was the conduct of 
these Christians ; and he said, ‘ There 
; is something in them that does excite | 
astonishment: the inhabitants of this 
district are particularly known as being j 
so litigious and troublesome, that they 
have scarcely any matter but wliat they 
bring ji^to the courts of justice; but 
during three or four years not one of ^ 
these people has brought a cause against , 
any one, nor any one against them.* I 
mention this to show that Christianity 
will produce, in all countries, peace and 
happiness, to those who know the tr^th ' 
as it is in .Jesus.** 

(d) CUTTING UP AN IDOL FOR 
FUEL,— Some years ago, Mr. Ward, 
a Christian missionary, in going through 
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a village near Calcutta, left at a native 
shop a Bengalee New Testament, that 
it might be read by any of the villagers* 
About a year afterwards, three or four 
of the most intelligent of the inhabit- 
ants came to inquire farther respect- 
ing the contents of the book left in their 
village. This ended in six or eight of 
them making a public profession of 
.Christianity. Among these, one de- 
serves particular notice. An old man, 
named Juggernath, who had long been 
a devotee to the idol of that name in 
Orissa, had made many pilgrimages 
thither, and had acquired such a name 
for sanctity, that a rich man in Orissa,' 
was said to have offered him a pension 
for life, on condition of his remaining 
with him. On his becoming acquainted 
with the New Testament, he first hung 
his ima^e of Khrishnoo, or JuggeV- 
nath, which he had hitherto worshipped, 
on a tree in his garden, and at length 
cut it up to boil his rice. He remained 
steadfast in his profession of Chris- 
tianity till Lis death. Two others, being 
men of superior natural endowments, 
employed themselves in publishing the 
doctrines of Christianity to their coun- 
trymen in the most fearless manner; 
while their conduct was such as to 
secure them universal esteem. 

(c) THE HINDOO AND THE 
BITS OF PAPER.— The late Rev. 

Dr. Corrie, bishop of Madras, was for- 
merly, the chaplain of Allahabad. At 
that time there was no Hindostanee, 
v^ion of the Scriptures; and it was' 
bis custpm to translate, on small bits 
of paper; striking passages of Scripture 
into that language, and every morning 
distribute these papers at his door. 
Twenty years afterwards, he received 
a communication i)|pm a missionary at 
Allahabad, who informed him that, a 
person in ill health had arrived ‘there, 
and that he had been to visit him. . Hd '' 
had come to see. his friends, and die 
among them, after^an absence of more 
than twenty years. The missionary ■= 
had visited him there several times, qnd 
was so astonished at his knowledge of . . * 
the Scripture, and his impressions of its ^ 
great realities, that he put the question; 

“ How is it, my friend, that you are so 
well informed in the sacred l^riptures^ 

You have told me you have nqyer seen 
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a missionary in your life, nor any one to 
teach you the way of life and saWatipn !” 
And what was his answer? He put 
his hand behind his pillow, and drew 
out a bundle of well-worn and tattered 
bits of paper, and said, “ From these 
bits of paper, which a sahib distributed 
at his door, whom I have never seen 
since, have I learned all. These papers, 
which I received twenty years ago, and 
have read every day till they are thus 
tumbled and spoiled, are passages of 
Scripture in the Hindostanee language ; 
from them I have derived all the infor- 
mation on eternal realities which I now 
possess. This is the source of my 
information; thus I have derived my 
knowledge.” 

id) THE SUTYA-GOOROOS.— 
About the year 1820, a number of per- 
sons w'ere found in a few villages near 
Dacca, in India, who had forsaken ido- 
latry, and who constantly refused to 
render to the Brahmins the customary 
honors. They were said also to be 
remarkable for the correctness of their 
conduct, and particularly for their ad- 
herence to truth. They were the 
followers of no particular leader, but 
from their professing to be in search 
of a true Gooroo or teacher, they were 
termed Sutya-Gooroos. It was said that 
they had derived all their principles 
from a book which was carefully pre- 
served in one of their villages. 

Some native Christians resolved to 
visit the sect of whom they had heard 
so many remarkable particulars. The 
singular book from which their prin- 
ciples were derived, was exhibited to 
the visitors. It was much worn, and 
was preserved in a case of metal re- 
sembling brass. Whence it came no 
one could telL On%tamination, it was 
found to he a copy of the first edition 
of the Bengalee New Testament, printed 
at Serampore n 1800. This copy: ©f 
a part of the sacred volume seemed to 
have thus prepared many inhabitants 
scattered through ten or twelve villages, 
to receive religious instruction from 
missionaries, who afterwards labored 
among them with success. 

65: MISCELLANEOUS CONVERSIONS. 

(a) CONVERSION OF AUGUS- 
TINE.-=-In the spring of the year 372, 


a young man in the thirty-first year of 
his age, in evident distress of mind, 
entered into his garden near Milan. 
The sins of his youth— a youth spent 
in sensuality and impiety — weighed 
heavily on his soul. Lying under a 
fig-tree, moaning and pouring out abun- 
dant tears, he heard, from a neighbour- 
ing house, a young voice saying, and 
repeating in rapid succession, **Tolle, 
lege I — Tolle,*4ege I” take and read!— 
take and read I Receiving this as a 
Divine admonition, he returned to the 
place where he left his friend Alypius 
to procure the roll of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
which he had, a short time before, left 
with him. “ I seized the roll,” says he, 
in describing this scene, ** I opened it, 
and read in silence the chapter on 
which my eyes first alighted.” It 
was the thirteenth of Romans. **Let 
us walk honestly, as in the day ; not 
in rioting and drunkenness, not in 
chambering and wantonness, not in • 
strife and envying. But put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and make not pro- 
vision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts 
thereof.” ** I did not want to read any 
more,” said he; “nor was there any 
need ; every doubt was banished.” The 
morning star had risen in his heart. 
In the language of Gaussen : — “Jesus 
bad conquered; and the grand career 
of Augustine, the holiest of the fathers, 
then commenced. A passage of God’s 
word had kindled that glorious lumi- 
nary, which was to enlighten the 
church for ten centuries, and whose 
beams gladden her even to this present 
day. After thirty-one years of revolt, 
of combats, of falls, of misery; faith, 
life, eternal peace, came to this erring 
soul ; a new day, an eternal day came 
upon it” 

ib) THE BIBLE IN THE WAY. 
— An individual in the interior of this 
state, says the Charlesimi Observer^ 
gives the following account of the man- 
ner in which he was first arrested by 
the power of Divine truth: 

He had been one of those who had ^ 
paid no regard to the subject of religion. ' 
“ God was not in all 'his thoughts,” 
though his awful name was frequently 
upon his lips in oaths and blasphemies. 
One morning as he arose, his eyes fell 
upon a Bible, which lay upon a shelf 
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immediately over his washstand, and 
seemed to him a silent reprover of his 
ways. It ^ad long occupied' its pre- 
sent position, without exciting the 
slightest notice. He took it down, 
brushed the dust from it, and put it 
back a^in. The next morning, the 
first object that arrested his attention 
was that very Bible, and it continued 
there morning after morning to reprove 
him, till he became so %iuch annoyed 
by its presence, that he resolved to put 
it out of the way. Taking it down' 
with this view, he opened it, and the 
first passage upon which his eye lighted 
was descriptive of his own character. 
He continued to read, and was trou- 
bled and affected by the accuracy with 
which it delineated his own heart and 
life. He closed it, returned it to its 
former position, and engaged in the 
occupations of the day with a heavy 
heart. At length, while he was read- 
ing it one morning, supposing himself 
to be unobserved, he turned around to 
see whether his wife, who had not yet 
risen, was awake or asleep, and found 
her bathed in a flood of tears. She had 
long been anxious for his salvation, and 
shj was much affected at seeing him 
morning after morning stealing a glance 
at the word of life. When he saw 
he w^as discovered, he remarked, “It 
is of no use to conceal it any longer : 

I am a poor miserable sinner, and I find 
there is no redemption but in Christ 
Jesus. Will you pray for me ? and 
will you go to the house of God? for 
from this time forth 1 am resolved to 
prepare for heaven.” And fh)m that 
time forth he became an altered man — 
a happy, consistent, humble and devoted 
Christian. Thus the Bible, casually 
placed in the way of a wicked man, 
proved instrumental, through* the Spirit, 
in bringing him to Christ, and in hiding 
a mifftitude of sins. 

(c) THE SPARED LEAF.~In a 
certain town in Rhode Island, (here lived 
two young men, who were intimately 
acquainted. The one was truly pious, 
and the other, a shopman, paid no regard 
to Divine things. On one occasiod the 
shopmah took up a leaf of the Bible, 
and was about to tear it in pieces, and 
usejt for packing up some small parcel 
inthe^shop, when the other said, “Do 


not tear that ; it contains the word of 
eternal life.*’ The young man, though 
he did not relish the reproof of his kind 
and pious friend, folded up the leaf, and 
put it in his pocket. Shortly afterwards, 
be said within himself, “Now I will 
see what kind of life it is, of which this 
leaf speaks.” -- On unfolding the leaf, 
the first words that caught his eye were 
the last in the book of Daniel : “ But go 
thou thy way till the end be : for thou 
shalt rest, and stand in thy lot at the 
end of the days.” He began immedi- 
ately to inquire what his lot would be 
at the end of the days, and (he train- of 
thought thus awakened led to the for- 
mation of a religious character. By 
means so various are the purpose's of 
Divine grace accomplished. 

’ (d) THE SIXPENCE.-Some time 
in the latter partjof the last century, 
says the Rev. Mr. Grinneil, a missionary 
from one of the New England societies 
was laboring in the interior of the State 
of New York, where the settlements 
were very few and far between. This 
missionary was much devoted to his 
work, meek and affable, and possessed 
of a remarkable faculty for introducing 
the subject of religion to every indivi- 
dual with whom he came in contact 
On a hot summer’s day, while his horse 
was drinking from a small brook 
through which he rode, there came 
along a poor dressed, bare-headed, bare- 
footed boy, about seven years old, and' 
«tood looking at the missionary from 
the bridge just aboye him. 

“ son,” said the missionary, “ have 

you any parents ? ” 

“ Yes, sir ; they live in that house,” 
pointing to a ca||jin near by. • 

“ Do your parents pray ? ” 

“ No, sir.” w 
“ Why do they not pray ? ” ‘ 

“ I do not know, sir.” 

“Do you pray? ” 

“No, sir.* , 

“ Why do you not pray ? " 

“ I do not know how to piny.” 

“ Can you read ? ” • 

“ Yes, sir ; my mother has taught iA 
to read the New Testament.” 

“ If I will give you thia sixpence, 
will you go home and read the third 
chapter of John, and read the third 
verse over three times?” ^The little 
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boy said he would ; and the missionary having any disposition to sleep. ^ The 
gave him the sixpence, and rode for- missionary found him to be poor in this 
ward. world’s goods, but rich in faith, and an 

Some twenty years had elapsed, and heir of the kingdom. Early in the 
the same missionary, advanced in years, morning they parted, and the missionary 


was labouring in a sparely -peopled re- went his way, inspired with fresh zeal 
mon, in another part of the same state, for the prosecution of his pious labours. 
While on his way to a little village one 

day, late in the afternoon, he called at benefit to Christians. 

a small house, and inquired the distance. (o) “NOT THE WORLD FOR 
“Six miles,” was the reply. He then MY A poor woman at 

stated that himself and horse were very Gloucester, who had received a Bible 
weary, and inquired if he could not froman Association a few months before, 
stay "^all night The woman of the being asked by the collectors what value 
house objected, on account of their she set upon it, replied, “ I would not 
poverty; but the husband said, “Sir, take for it ail this world could offer, 
you shall be welcome to such as we For,” she continued, “since I received 
have.” my Bible, I have been called to pass 

Th 3 missionary dismounted, and went through great trials. In those trials my 
in. The wife began to prepare his sup- Bible gave me that comfort which the 
per, while her h^usband proceeded to world and all its riches could not; it 
take care of the horse. As he came in, gave me a hope, through that Saviour 
the missionary addressed him: “Do you whom it reveals, of eternal life beyond 


love the Lord Jesus Christ? ” “ That,” 
said the man, “is a great question.” 
“True,” said the missionary, “but I 
cannot eat till you tell me.” “Sir,” 
said the man, “ about twenty years ago 


the graved a hope of heaven. This hope 
has made my stmerings appear light, to 
what they would have been, if my hope 
had been in this life only.” 

(b) DAVID SAUNDERS.— “I have 


I lived in the interior of this state, and led but a lonely life,” said David Saun- 
wa.s then about seven years old. While ders, (the “ Shepherd of Salisbury 
playing in the road one day, a gentle- Plain,”} “ and often have had but little 
man in black rode into the brook near to eat ; but my Bible has been meat, 
me, to water his horse. As 1 stood on drink, and company to me ; and when 
the bridge above, looking at him, he want and trouble have come upon me, 


began to converse with me about pray- 
ing and reading the Bible, and told me 


I don’t know what I should have done 
indeed, if 1 had not had the promises 


he would give me a sixpence if I would of this book for my stay and support.” 
read the third chapter of John, and the (c) SCRIPTURE PRACTICALLY 


read the third chapter of John, and the 
third verse, three times— ‘And Jesus 
answered and said unto him, Verily I 
say unto thee, except a man be born 
again, he cannot see||^ kingdf m of 
God.’ I gave him mP promise, took 
the money, and fell) wealthy indeed. 
I went home, and read as I 1^ pro- 


— ‘And Jesus USED. — Mr. John ConWay, of Mon- 
him, Verily I mouthshire, England, was remarkably 
man be born subject to nervous affections, which in- 
Le kiogd('m of duced a very painful degree of mental 
promise, took depression. He informed Mrs. Conway, 
ialthy indeed, that at one season he was so harassed 
IS I 1^ pro- by this affliction, which doubtless was 


mised. That verse produced an aneasi- aggravated by the fiery darts of the 
ness .in my mind, which followed -me wicked one, as to render his existence 
for ^y$ and years, and finally 1 was almost insupportable. Relief was sought, 
led by its influence, as I trust, to love and in some. measure derived from the 
Jesus as my Saviour!” “Glory to following wise expedient : he fiirnished 


God ! ” said the missionai^, rising from himself with a variety of Scriptures, 
his seat ; “ here is one of my spiritual eminently expressive of the love and ' 
children ; the bread cast on the waters faithfulness of God, and of his great 


is found after many days ! ” ' 

They took their sapper, and talked, 
and sax^, and prayed, and rejoiced to- 
gether all night long, neither of them 


willingness to receive those that are 
disposed to accept salvation on ^nel 
terms. To these he referred, and fled 
for refuge whenever he found the 
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enemy coming in like a flood ; and, in 
the hands of the Spirit, he found them 
suliicient to dift up a standard d^gainst 
him. 

(c/> THE DYING SOLDIER.— In 
the mejnorable conflict at Waterloo, a 
soldier, mortally wounded, was con- 
veyed to the rear by a comrade, and at 
a distance from the battle was laid down 
under a tree. The dying man requested 
to have his knapsack op^ed, that he 
might obtain' from it his pocket Bible. 
He then requested his comrade to read 
' to him, if but a small portion of it, be- 
fore he should breathe his last. He 
was asked what passage he would have 
read to him, and he fixed upon John 
xiv. 27 ; “Peace I leave with you, my 
peace I give unto you : not as the worl<!P 
giveth, give I unto* you. Let not your 
heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid.” “ Now,” said the dying sol- 
dier, “ I die happy. I desired to have 
peace with God, and I possess the peace 
of God which passeth all underscand- 
ing.” 

A little while afterwards, one*of the 
officers passed him, and seeing him in 
such an exhausted state, asked him how 
be fell . He replied, “ I die happy, for I 
enjoy the peace of God which passeth 
all understanding!” and then he expired. 

(e) BIBLE IN A COAL MINE.— 
In one of the coal mines in England, a 
youth, about fifteen years of age, was 
working by the side of his father, who 
was a pious man, and governed and 
educated his family according to the 
word of God. The father was in* the 
habit of carrying with him a small 
pocket Bible, and the son, who had 
received one at the Sunday-school, imi- 
tated liis father in this. — Thus he al- 
ways had the sacred volume with him, 
and whenever he enjoyed a season of 
rest from labour, he read it by the light 
of his lamp. They worked together in 
a newly-opened section of the mine, and 
the father had just stepped aside a ^ort 
distance to procure a tool, when the 
arch above them suddenly fell between 
him and his soa, so that the father sup- 
posed his child to be crushed. He ran 
towards the place and called to his ion, 
who at length responded from under a 
dense mass of earth and coal. “My 
son,” cfie4the father, “are you living? ” 


“ Yes, father, but my legs are under a 
rock.” “Where is your lamp, my 
sou?” “It is still burning, father.^* 

“ What will you do, my dear son ?” “I 
am reading my Bible, my father, and 
the Lord strengthens me.” These were 
the last words of that ch&d ; he was 
soon suffocated. 

(/) THE USE OF THE BIBLE. 
— A little boy had often amused him- 
self by looking over the pictures qf a 
large Bible ; and his mother one day 
said to him, “ John, do you know the 
use of the Bible?” He said, “No, 
mother.” “ Then, John, be sure you ask 
your father, was the advice she gave 
him. Soon afterwards, John ran up to 
him, and said, “ I should like to know, 
father, what is the use of the Bible ? ” 
His father said, “ I will tell you another 
time, John.” The bojil appeared disap- 
pointed, and walked away. 

A few days afterwards, the father took 
his son to a house where was a woman 
very ill in bed, and began to talk to her; 
she said that she had suffered a great 
deal of pain, but hoped that she was 
resigned to the will of God. “Do you 
think,” said the father, “that God does 
right to permit you to feel so much 
pain ? ” “ O, yes,” answered the woman, 

“ for God is my heavenly Father, who 
loves me ; and I am sure that He who 
loves me so much, would not permit me 
to suffer as I do, if it were not for my . 
good.” , He then said, “ How is it that 
you. find your sufferings do you good ? ” 
She replied, “ My sufferings are good 
for my loul; they make me more 
humble, m«re patient ; they make me 
feel the value of the Saviour more, and 
to pray more, andj^m .sure all this is 
good for me.” JRm had been very 
attentive to this co#ersation, and the 
tears stood in bis eyes while the afflicted 
woman was talking. His father looked ^ 
at him, and then said to the woman, 
“My good woman, can you tell me 
what is the use of the Bible?” John ' 
was extremely eager to hear tier an- 
swer. The woman, with a stppnger 
voice than before, said, “0 sir, the ^ 
Bible has been my comfort in my * 
affliction.” “There, John,” smd his 
father, “ now you know one use "of the 
Bible; it can give us comfort when we 
most need it.” ^ 
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(g) BEST PLACE TO LEARN.— 
Mr. Cecil, during a severe illness, said 
to a person who spoke of it, “ It is all 
Christ. I keep death in view. If God 
does not please to raise me up, he 
intends me better. I find every thing 
but religion, only vanity. — To recollect 
a promise of the Bible: this is sub- 
stance ! Nothing will do but the Bible. 
If I read authors, and hear different 
opinions, I cannot say this is truth ! I 
cannot grasp it as substance ; but the 
Bible gives me something to hold, I have 
learned more within these curtains, than 
from all the books I ever read.” 

(A) DR. ELY AND THE NE- 
GUESS.— A little beyond the smoking 
ruins of one hundred tenements which 
bad been destroyed by lire, in the city 
of New York, Dr. Ely overtook a woman 
of colour; under one arm she carried 
five large brands, and under the other 
a quarto Bible. ** Poor woman,” said 
he, ** have you been burned out too ? ” 
“ Yes, massa, but blessed be God, Pm 
alive.” You are very old to be turned 
out of house and home.” “ Pm well 
stricken in years, but God docs it ; and 
in dis world *tis one’s turn to-day, and 
anudder’s to-morrow.” “ Have you 
saved nothing but the Bible?” “No- 
ting but one trunk o’ things; but dis 
blessed book is wort more as all de rest 
It make me feel better than all de rest. 
So long as I keep dis, I content ” 

67 . LOVE FOB THE BIBLE. 

(a) ANCIENT CHRISTIANS,— 
We learn, from Chrysostom, that in the 
rimitive church, women and children 
ad frequently the Gospels, or parts of 
the New Testamej^ hung round their 
neck, and carried mem constantly about 
with them. Th^ rich had splendid 
copies of the sacred writings on vellum, 
in their libraries and book-cases; but 
as the art of printing was not known 
till many ages afterwards, complete 
copies of the Scriptures were, of course, 
exceedingly scarce. Children were par- 
ticularly encouraged in the efforts which 
they made to commit to memorv the 
invaluable truths of the Divine volume. 
-Though in those times the Bible was 
to be multiplied by no other means 
than the pen, and every letter was to be 
trafced out with the finger, so repeatedly 
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: were the Scriptures copied, that many 
of the early Christians had them in 
their possession; and they were so 
copied into their writings, that a cele- 
brated scholar engaged, that if the New 
Testament, by any accidental circum- 
stances, should be lost, he would under- 
take to restore it, with the exception of 
a few verses of one of the Epistles; 
and he pledged himself to find these in 
a short timet 

(b) FELIX, THE MARTYR.- The 
most excruciating tortures were fre- 
quently inflicted on many of the ancient' 
Christians, who refused to deliver up 
their copies of the Scriptures to the 
heathen; but all kinds of suffering, 
and even death itself, were nobly 
Sbraved by many Christian worthies to 
whom the book of God was more pre- 
cious than life. Felix, an African, 
being apprehended as a Christian, was 
commanded by the civil magistrate of 
the city, to deliver up all books ani 
writings belonging to his church, that 
they might be burned. The martyr 
replied, that it was better he himself 
should be burned. The magistrate, j 
therefore, sent him to the proconsul at j 
Carthage, by whom he was delivered 
over to the prefect of the Prajtorium, 
who was then in Africa. This supreme 
officer, offended at his bold and candid 
confession, commanded him to be loaded 
with heavier bolts and irons ; and after 
being kept in a close and miserable 
dungeon nine days, ordered him to be 
put on board a vessel, saying, he should 
stand his trial before the qmperor. In 
this voyage he lay for four days under 
the hatches of the ship, between the 
horses’ feet, without eating or drinking. 
He was landed at Agragentum, in 
Sicily ; and when brought by the pre- 
fect as far as Venosa, in Apulia, his 
irons were knocked off, and he was 
I again asked whether he had the Scrip- 
tures, and would deliver them up. ** I 
have them,” said he, “ but will not part 
with them.” On making this assertion, 
he was instantly condemned to be be- 
headed. “I thank thee, O Lord,”' ex- 
claimed this faithful and heroic martyr, 

“ that I have lived fifty-six years, have 
preserved the gospel; and have preached 
the faith and truth. O my Lord Jesus 
Christ, the God of heaven and earth, I 
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bow my head to be sacrificed to thee, 
who livest t(/all eternity,” 

(c) NOT A TITTLE TO BE AL- 
TERED.— When Valens, the emperor, 
sent messengers to seduce Eusebius to 
heresy by fair words and large pro- 
mises, he answered : “ Alas ! sirs, these 
speeches are fit to catch little children ; 
but we, who are taught and nourished 
by the Holy Scriptures, hre ready to 
sufiTer a thousand deaths rather than 

ermit one tittle of the Scriptures to 
e altered.” 

(d) KING ALFRED AND HIS 
PSALTER. — King Alfred the Great, 
in obtaining scriptural knowledge, en- 
countered many difficulties, which we 
have never experienced, and manifested 
an attachment to the sacred volume not 
often seen now. In those dark ages, 
learning was considered rather a re- 
jproach than an honour to a prince ; in 
addition to which, his kingdom, for 

, many years, was the seat of incessant 
war. Nonvithstanding all this, Alfred 
found opportunity not only to toad the 
w'ord of God, but actually to copy out 
,ull the Psalms of David, which book he 
' constantly carried in his bosom. That 
he profited greatly from reading the 
Scriptures is no matter of surprise, 
when we learn that, after the example 
of David, lie earnestly sought Divine- 
teaching, and prayed that the J^ord 
would open his eyes, that he might un- 
derstand his law. lie frequently en- 
tered the churches secretly in the night 
for prayer, and there lamented, with 
sighs, the want of more acquaintance 
with Divine wisdom. Having drunk 
into the spirit of the Bible, and expe- 
rienced the rich consolation it affords, 
in setting before the burdened sinner 
a free and full salvation in Jesus, he 
wished it published to all around ; he 
therefore commenced a translation of' 
the Psalms into Anglo-Saxon, though 
he did not, however, live to fipish the 
work. f 

(0, MARGARET PIERRONE.- 
i Margaret Pierrone, a martyr of the 
I sixteenth century, resided in Valdn- 
1 ciennes. ' She was accused by a wicked 
female servant to the Jesuits, because 
she had not been for many years, at the 
mass, ^d had kept in her house a 
Bible, ill reading which was her whole 
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delight. The- magistrates being in- 
formed of it, caused her to be appre- 
hended. 

Being in prison, the judges called her 
before them, and said, ** Margaret, are 
ou not willing to return home to your 
ouse, and there live with your husband 
and children?” “Yes,” said she, “if 
it may stand with the good will of 
God.” They added further, that they 
had so wrought with the Jesuits, that in 
doing a small matter she might be set 
at liSerty. “ A scaffold shall be erected 
in the chief place of the city, upon 
which you are to present yourself, and 
there to crave pardon for offending the 
law. Then, a filre being kindled, yCu 
must cast your Bible therein to be con- 
sumed, without speaking any word .^t 
all.” “ I pray you,| my masters, tell 
me,” said Margaret,* “ is my Bible a 
good book or not?” “Yes, we con- 
fess it is good,” said they. “ If you 
allow it to be good,” replied the woman, 
“ why would you have me cast it into 
the fire? ” “ Only,” said they, “ to give 
the Jesuits content. Imagine it to be 
but paper that you burn, and then all is 
well enough. Do so much for saving 
your life, and we will meddle no more 
with you. You may obtain another 
whenever you will.” 

They spent about two hours in en- 
deavouring to persuade her. “ By the 
help pf God,” answered Margaret, “ I 
will never consent to do it. I will bunr. 
my body before I will burn my Bible.” 

UnaMe to weaken her resolution, her 
enemies committed her a close prisoner, 
to be fed only with bread and water, 
and none to be pymitted so much as to 
speak to her, tflnking by this hard 
usage to overcome her ; but till was to 
no purpose. A doctor of divinity was 
frequently sent to her,* to turn her from- 
her resolution ; but he found it too hard 
a task for him to q^ect, and often con- 
fessed to those who sent him, that he. 
found in her no cause why thfey should 
put her to death. 

On January 22, 1693, howevef, she^ 
was condemned to be brought upop a 
stage, erected in the market-place be- 
fore the town-house, first to see h»r 
books burned,, then herself to be stran- 
gled at a post, and her body dragged to 
the dunghill without the city. Coming 
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to the place, she ascended the scaffold, 
and distinctly pronounced the Lord’s 
prayer. Then, seeing her books burned 
in her presence, she uttered these words, 
with an audible voice: “You bum there 
the word of God, which yourselves have 
acknowledged to be g^ and holy.” 
Having again repeated the Loid’s 
prayer, she was immediately strangled. 

( / ) MONEY LOST — BIBLE 
SAVED.— Fox, the martyrologist, in- 
forms us of an English sailor, who, 
being shipwrecked, lost all his property 
except his Bible, which he was deter- 
mined to save, and of which he took 
more care than of his money. Having 
clung to the wreck until all others on 
board perished, he committed himself 
to rhe sea, with his Bible tied round his 
neck with a handkerchief. After float- 
ing upon the water for a long time, sup- 
ported by a piece of the mast, he was 
happily discovered by the crew of ano- 
ther vessel, sitting upon the broken 
fragment which preserved him from a 
watery grave; and when thus almost 
miraculously delivered from starvation 
and death, lie was reading his Bible ! 

(g) TESTAMENT AND HAL- 
TER. — When King Henry vni. had 
allowed the Bible to be set forth to be 
read in the churches, immediately seve- 
ral poor men in the town of Chelms- 
ford, in Essex, where the father of 
William Malden lived, and where he 
was bora, bought the New Testament, 
and on Sundays sat reading it in the 
lower end of the church. Many flocked 
about them, to hear them read ; and he, 
among the rest, being then about fifteen 
years old, came every Sunday to hear 
the glad and sweet tidrags of the gospel. 
But his father, observing it once, angrily 
fetched him away, and would have him 
say the Latin matins with him, which 
much grieved him, and as he returned, 
at other times, to hear the Scriptures 
read, his father would still fetch him 
away. This put him upon the thought 
of learning to read, that he might search 
the New Testament himself; which, 
when he had by diligence effected, he 
and his father’s apprentice bought a 
New Testament, joining their little 
stocks together ; and, to conceal it, laid 
it under the bed-straw, and read it at 
convenient times. 
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One night, having discarded the act 
of bowing down to the crucifix, in con- 
versation with his mother, she was en- 
raged, and went and informed his father, 
who, inflamed with anger at hearing 
that his son denied that worship was 
due to the cross, went into his son’s 
room, and pulling him out of bed by 
the hair, beat him most unmercifully. 
The lad bore all with patience, consi- 
dering that it was for Christ’s sake, as 
he said, when he related the anecdote 
in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Enraged 
at this calmness, the father ran and 
fetched a halter, which he put round 
his son’s neck, and would have hanged 
him, but for the interference of his 
mother. Such scenes, doubtless, oc- 
curred in many families. 

(h) OLD ROBERT’S GIRDLE.— 
A singular instance of attachment to 
the word of God was shown by a poor 
and illiterate, but pious and eKcellent' 
man, the servant of John Bruen, Esq., 
of Stapleford, in Cheshire, lie was 
most commonly called Old Robert ; and 
though he could neither write nor read, 
he became mighty in the Scriptures, by 
means of a curious invention, by which 
I he assisted his memory. He framed a 
girdle of leather, long and large, which 
went twice round him. This he divided 
into several parts, allotting every book 
in the Bible, in their order, to one of 
these divisions ; then, for the cliapters, 
he affixed points or thongs of leather to 
the several divisions, and made knots 
by fives or tens thereupon, to distin- 
guish the chapters of that book ; and 
by other points he divided the chapters 
into their particular contents, or verses, 
as occasion required, 'i'his he used in- 
stead of pen and ink, in hearing ser- 
mons, and made so good a use of it, 
that, coming home, he was able by it to 
repeat the sermon, and quote the texts 
of Scripture, &c., to his own great com- 
fort, and to. the benefit of others. This 
girdle Mr. Bruen kept after Old Robert’s 
death, hung it up in his study, and 
used pleasantly to call it, “the girdle of 
verity.” 

(i) MORE STUDIED, MORE 
PRECIOUS. — Dr. Buchanan, in a con- 
versation be had with a friend, a short 
time before hi.s death, was describing 
the minute pains he had been taking 
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with the proofs and revisions of the 
Syriac Testjiment, every page of which 
passed under his eye Jive times before it 
Was Anally sent to press. He said, he 
had expected beforehand that this pro- 
cess would have proved irksome to him, 
but that every fresh perusal of- the 
sacred page seemed to unveil new 
beauties. Here he stopped, and, said 
he to his friend, as soon as he reco- 
vered himself, “ I could not suppress 
the emotion I felt, as I recollected the 
delight it pleased God to afford me in 
the reading of his word.” 

(.;) PURBLIND MAN’S DEVICE. 
— Mr. Harris, a London tradesman, 
whose sight had decayed, procured the 
whole New Testament, except the book 
of Revelation, and also the book of 
Psalms, to be written with white ink on 
black paper, in letters an inch long, that 
he might enjoy the consolation of the 
• gospel of Christ. 

(//) THE SHORT-HAND COPY. 
— During the persecution of the Non- 
conformists, in the reign of Janies ii., 
one of them copied out the whole Bible 
in short-hand for his own use, fearing 
/the ”e-establishiuent of popery, and the 
suppression of the Holy Scriptures. 

(/) SIX MONTHS’ WORK FOR 
A TESTAMENT. — A young man in 
Ireland, originally a Roman Catholic, 
was bound apprentice to a linen weaver. 
Having learned to read, and a New 
Testament happening to lie neglected 
in his master’s house, it became the 
constant companion of his leisure hours. 
His apprenticeship being finished, he 
proposed going to see his brother in 
Castlebar, in the county of Mayo, and 
begged of his master the New Testa- 
ment, as a reward for his services. The 
master, knowing his attachment to the 
book, refused to give it to him on any 
other u^rms than bis further servitude 
for six months. The young man, judg- 
ing that a copy might be obtained on 
easier tern^s at Castlebar, declined this 
proposal; but, alas! not a Testament 
was there for sale, in this the principal 
town of a populous county in Ireland 
pfill)* As he could not live without 
it, he returned, and laboured half a year 
for a New Testament. 

(to) pii. KENNICOTT AND 
WIFE. — During the time that Dr. 


Eennicott was employed in preparing 
his Polyglot Bible, he was accustomed 
to hear his wife read to him in their 
daily airings, those different portions to 
whi’ch his immediate attention was 
called. When preparing for their ride, 
the day after this great work was com- 
pleted, upon her asking him what book 
she should now take, “ O,” exclaimed 
he, “ let us begin the Bible.” 

(n) BIBLE PRIZED ABOVE 
FREEDOM. — The Rev. Mr. Fraser, 
a liberated coloured missionary from 
Antigua, states the following fact: — 

** The names of Mr. and Mrs.Thwaite8 
are well known in the island of Antigua, 
as connected with all efforts of practical 
educatiou. Mrs. Thwaites gave to a 
girl, who attended one of their Sunday- 
schools, a Bible. Nkncy, for this was 
her name, took hom4 the Bible to the 
estate to which she belonged. She was 
ill, and the Bible was her constant 
companion She recovered, and went 
in and out ; but the Bible was always 
near her. At length, the overseer asked 
her what she had got, and she showed 
it to him. He looked at the book 
with admiration, for it was well bound. 

‘ Where did you get this?’ She told 
him. ‘ Will you sell this book ?’ * No, 
sir ; if you will give me my freedom 
for it, you shll not have it.’ Let no 
one think that Nancy did not know, 
the v^ilue of freedom : no, it was not 
that she despised freedom ; but it was i 
a stretch of thought in the mind of a , 
slave to find out the most valuable thing | 
with which to compare the Bible ; and 
the most valuable thing to the heart of ! 
that negro, was rejected for the Bible. 

(o) WELSH PEASANTS AND 
THEIR BIBLES. — When the arrival 
of the cart, which carried the first saefed 
load of the Scripturek, sent by the' “ 
British and Foreign Bible Society, to 
WaleS) in 1806, yas announced, the 
Welsh peasants went out in crowds to 
meet it, welcomed it as the Israelites 
did the ark of old, drew it into the 
town, and eagerly bore off a\\* the ^ 
copies as rapidly as they could be dis- 
persed. The young people were to be 
seen spending the whole night in read- 
ing it ; labourers carried it with them 
to the fields, that they might enjoy it 
daring the intervals of labour, and lose 
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no opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with its blessed truths. 

(;>) THE DYING INDIAN BOY. 
— The missionary, on visiting hini, says, 
“ I found him dying of consumption, and 
in a state of the most awful poverty and 
destitution, in a small birch-rind covered 
hut, with nothing but a few fern-leaves 
under him, and an old blanket over 
him. After recovering from my sur- 
prise, I said, ‘ My poor boy, I am very 
sorry to see you in this state ; had you 
let me know, you should not have 
been lying here/ He replied, ‘It is 
very little I want now, and these poor 
people get it for me ; but I should like 
something softer to lie upon, as my 
bones are very sore.* 1 then asked him 
concerning the state of his mind, and 
he replied that he was very happy ; 
that Jesus Christ, the Lord of glory, had 
died to save him, and that he had the 
most perfect confidence in him. Ob- 
serving a small Bible under the corner 
of his blanket, I said, ‘ Jack, you have 
a friend there ; I am glad to see that ; I 
hope you find something good there.* 
Weak as he was, he raised himself on 
bis elbow, held it in his attenuated hand, 
while a smile played on his counte- 
nance, and slowly spoke, in precisely 
the following words ; ‘ That, sir, is my 
dear friend. You gave it me. For a 
long time 1 read it much, and often 
thought of what it told. Last vear I 
went to see my sister at Lake Winni- 
peg (about two hundred miles off), 
where I remained about two months. 
When 1 was half-way back through the 
lake, I remembered that I had left my 
Bible behind me. I directly turned 
round, and was nine days by myself, 
tossing to and fro, before I could reach 
the house ; but I found my friend, and 
determined that 1 would not part with it 
again ; ever since then it has been near 
my breast, and 1 thought 1 should have 
buried it with me; but I have thought 
since, I had better give it to you to give 
away, and when I am gone it may do 
some one else good.’ ** 

( 7 ) DESIRE FOR THE BIBLE. 
— 7 “ Long before the Bibles arrived at 
Tahiti,” says the Rev. Mr. Pritchard, 
many of the people placed in the hands 
of the missionaries their money to pur- 
chase tlitrm, that they might not be dis- j 
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appointed when they came to hand. At 
length a small packing-case, containing 
thirty Bibles, arrived with Mr. Nott’s 
boxes and trunks from Sydney, New 
South Wales. Mr. Nott having been 
taken ill, after his luggage had been put 
on board, was obliged to remain in | 
Sydney, but sent on most of his things 
to Tahiti. It was by some means ascer- 
tained by the natives that there was a 
box of Tahitian Bibles at Papeete, in a 
store kept by an English merchant. 
They came repeatedly to me, begging 
that I would open the box and let them 
have the Bibles, for they would be doing 
no good lying there, but, in their hands, 
they might derive benefit from them. I 
told them Mr. Nott had sent a letter, 
stating that not a single box or trunk 
must be opened till he arrived. 

“ Perceiving that there was no proba- 
bility of getting them from me, they de- 
vised plan by which they obtained , 
them. • Several of the chiefs and one or 
two members of the royal family went 
to the store where the Bibles were, and 
entered, as though they had come to 
purchase some of the articles there 
exposed for sale. A fqw of them stood 
round the store-keeper, talking to him, 
that he might not easily perceive what 
the others were doing, when, all at once, 
he heard a tremendous crash, and, to 
his great surprise, he found they had 
broken the case, and were scrambling 
for the Bibles. The man begged that 
they would not take them, stating that 
they were in his charge, and that he 
should be blamed if he allowed them to 
go. His entreaties were all in vain; 
they had now got them in their posses- 
sion. They said lo the store-keeper, 

‘ Don’t you fear, we will at once write' * 
down the name of each person who has 
one, and w’e are willing to pay any 
price that may be demanded for them, 
but we will not give them up.* We 
do not attempt to justify the steps taken 
to obtain the Bibles, but state the fact 
to show' their earnest desire to possess 
them. 

“ 'Phe Queen’s secretary succeeded in 
getting one ; and, passing by the mis- 
sionary’s door, he calle d in to acquaint 
him with what had taken place, and 
to show him his treasure. The dinner 
being on the table, the missionary said to 
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him, ‘ Put dowi} your Bible, and dine 
with us.* replied, * Not to*day, I 
have better food here ; I want to go and 
feed upon this spiritual food/ In gene- 
ral a native does not need much press- 
ing to induce him to partake ; but on 
th& occasion he declined the kind, invi- 
tation, and hastened home to feed upon 
* the meat which endureth unto eternal 
life/” 

(r) PEASANT COPYING THE 
TESTAMENT. — A peasant, in the 
county of Cork, Ireland, understand- 
ing that a gentleman had a copy of the 
Scriptures in the Irish language, beg- 
ged to see it. He asked whether he 
might borrow the ^Jew Testament in his 
own tongiK*, that he might take a copy 
from it. The gentleman said he could 
not obtain anoth’er copy, and he was 
afraid to trust it to take a copy in writ- 
ing. “ Where will you get the paper?” 
^ askqd the gentleman. “ I will buy it.” 

“ And the pens and ink ?** “ I will buy 
. thi-ni.” “ Where will you find a place?” 
“ If your honour will allow jpe your 
hall, I will come after 1 have done my 
work ill the day, and take a copy by 
tportUms of time^in the evening.” The 
' gentleiruln was so struck with his zeal, 
that he gave him the use of the hall 
and a light, in order to take a copy. The 
man was firm to his purpose, finished . 
the work, and produced a copy of the 
New Testament in -writing by his own 
hand. A printed copy was given to 
him in exchange, and the written one 
was placed in the hands of the President 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
as a monument of the desire of the Irish 
to know the Scriptures. 

(.?) THE SPIRITUAL BEGGAR. 
-;-Both bis hands and his feet had been 
eaten off by a di tease, which .the na- 
tives call kokovu But he was indus- 
trious, ^id raised food sufficient to sup- 
port his family. He walked on bis 
knees ; he dug tl e ground with an in- 
strument; and then scraping 6ut the 
earth with ^the stt mps of his arras, he 
contrived to place the plant in the hole, 
aud t(^ll in the t arth. Mr. Williams 
once f^l in with him as he was walking 
along, and found to his astonishment 
that the poor cripple possessed a won- 
derful knowledge of the gospel, and a 
truly Christian spirit. Having never 
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seen him at .any place of worship, Mr. 
Williams asked, ** But where did you 
obtain your knowledge?” “Why,” 
said he, “ as the people return from the 
services, I take my seat by the way- 
side, and beg a bit of the word as they 
pass by ; one gives me one piece, ano- 
ther another piece, and I collect them 
together in my heart, and by thinking 
on what I thus obtain, and praying to 
God to make me know, 1 understand 
a little about his Word.” Begging the 
truth piecemeal from Hie natives who 
heard it ~ this poor cripple obtained a 
knowledge of the gospel, that would 
put thousands^ in the most favoured parts 
of Christendom, to the blush! 

(0 LADY JANE GRAY»S PRE- ^ 
FERENCE. — Lady Jane Gray was once 
asked by one of her friends, in a tone 
of surprise, how sl^e could consent to 
forego the pleasures of the chase, ^ hich 
her parents were enjoying, and prefer 
sitting at home reading her Bible. She 
smilingly replied, “All amusements ofthat 
description are but a shadow of the plea- 
sure which I enjoy in reading this book,*' 
(xi) TAHITIAN BIBLE-CLASSES. 
— The Tahitians (says a missionary ip 
184~), are exceedingly anxious to un- 
derstand what they read. Hence they 
have their Bible-classes each morning, 
Saturdays excepted. These they attend 
soon after sunrise', before they go to the 
various avocations of the day. None 
think ' it beneath their dignity to attend- 
these Bible-classes, At Papetee, may 
be seen Queen Pomare, her mother, her 
aunt, various chiefs and common people, 
sitting round their teacher, reading verse 
by verse alternately, .when they are 
interrogated on each verse as they read 
and if necessary, suitable "explana- 
tions are given by the teacher. All ex- 
pect to be interrogated; Queen Pomare ‘ 
would think it very strange if, on ac- 
count of' her beiqg a sovereign, she 
were not to be interrogated; but merely ' 
read her portion. Her majesty thinks 
it as important for her to obtain correct . 
views of Divine truth, as it is for* any 
of her subjects. Many 'of them; come 
to our houses with the Bible jn their 
hands, asking for explanations of va- 
rious passages which they have been 
reading at home, but not being able 
satisfactorily to understand them,. they 
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at once applj to those 'who possess a greatly discouraged on account of the 
more correct and extensive knowledge slowness of her progress, 
of the word of God. Her means are very limited, and 

(t') THE WOMAN AND THE she is obliged to work for her living. 
SHEPHERD BOY. — The late cele- Alone in a small chamber, which she 
brated Robinson, of Cambridge, once rents, she attends herself to all the ne- 
said ; “ We had in our congregation a cessaries of her life, and cultivates even 
poor aged widow, who could neither a little piece of ground, out of which 
read the Scriptures, nor live without she contrives to raise some vegetables, 
hearing them read, so much instruction All this obliterates her sense of touch, 
and pleasure did she derive from the which, therefore, is far less delicate 
oracles of God. She lived in a lone than that of other blind, who are less 
place, and the family where she lodged skilful or in easier circumstances, and 
could not read; but there was one cot- hence are not obliged to have recourse 
tage near, and in it a little boy, a shep- to this manual labour. One day the 
herd's son, who could r^d; but he, idea crossed the mind of this poor 
full of play, was not fond of reading girl, that the sensibility of her fingers 
the Bible. Necessity is the mother of wouM be excited were the skin taken 
invention. The good old widow de- off; and immediately (such was her 
termined to rise one hour sooner each desire to read, and chiefly to read the 
morning than usual in order to earn an word of God, which he had taught her 
additional halfpenny by spinning, to be to love) she took a penknife and began 
expended in hiring the sliepherd’s boy to skin off the ends of her fingers, 
to read to her every evening a chapter; But, ajas! sensibility excited pain ; her 'i 
and to her proposal he readily agreed, touch was not improved ; and soon the 
This little advantage made her content sores which succeeded to the thick skin 
in her cottage, and even say, ‘ The lines which she had tried to scrape off, became 
are fallen unto me in pleasant places.*" for our poor sister, an insurmountable 
(ti/) BIBLE READ WITH THE obstacle to the pursuit of her study. 

LIPS. — AtananniversarjroftheFrench She tried, again, hbwever, but in 

and Foreign Bible Society, held in vain; she thought she must now give 
Paris, the secretary related the follow- it up. In a moment of despair, she 
ing interesting fact : took up the book, and pressing it against 

That interesting person, who now her lips, wetting it with her tears, thus 
lives in a village not far from my house, addressed it: “ Farewell, farewell, sweet 
(writes a Christian friend), hai lost in word of my heavenly Father, food of 
her early age the little sight which the my soul I I must part with thee ! ” But 
bad conformation of her eyes had left what was her surprise ! her lips more 
her after birth. Her parents, however, delicate than her fingers, had discerned 
had succeeded, while she was yet a the form of the letters ! she reflected, 
child, to make her discern her letters she tried, and at last she could not 
by the use of very large characters ; doubt any more ; she had certainly 
but for a long time past she had not Gospel according to Mark H Her * 

been able even to disting^uish the largest soul overflowing with gratitude, poured 
letters on the show-bills. She can out her thanks before the throne of her 
hardly now make the distinction be- Father in heaven. She lay down to 
tween light and darkness. Gifted with rest ; all the night she perused the holy 
intelligence and skill, she rejoiced when book, and everywhere she discovered, in 
she learned that God had put it into the a few moments, not only the form of the 
hearts of some pious men to offer his letters, but also the sense of the phrases, 
word to the blind; and as soon as 1 

was enabled to procure for her the "SEAnrHiNO the scriptures.** 
gospel according to Alark, issued from (a) FRENCH BLACKING^EN- 

your presses, she began to study it DEli AND HIS BIBLE.— An 'old 
ahme with great earnestness. After a man, a seller of blacking, took his 
few days she could, to my astonish- stand for many years in a very crowded 
ment,.read about a page; but she was quarter of Paris. A Bible was pre- 
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sented to him. This poor creature was 
only pernfitted by the police to sell his 
blacking after sunset : in the day he 
was occupied in preparing it ; but after 
standing in the street till late, to obtain 
bd, or Id. by his blacking, he devoted 
many hours of evei*y night to studying 
the sacred volume, and reading it to 
his wife, by the light of a glimmering 
lump, till one or two o’clock in the 
morning. ' It was astonishing to those 
who visited him how rapidly he pro- 
ceeded, not merely to read and compre- 
hend, but even to compare different 
parts of the word of God together. In 
a few months, at more than seventy 
years of itge, he had obtained such a 
harmonious view of the Scriptures, as 
to be much better acquainted with their 
historical contents than his Christian 
instructor. Wh».*n he discovered the 
doctrine of justification by faith, he was 
4 • overwhelmed, and could not believe that 
any one had discovered it before, or, at 
least, so clearly as himself. 

Uis wife being ill, she was Obliged to 
go to the hospital, and her husband 
contrived to carry the Bible in a bundle 
' of jlothes, that he might read it to her. 
The priest soon heard of his having 
the Bible, and attempted to frighten him 
from reading it, offering Mm a com- 
fortabfe support for life if he would 
give it up, and return to confession. 
He replied, “ I should then be a hypo- 
crite ; I would rather die from want 
than become one. Since 1 read this 
book, I can no longer give up my con- 
science to another.” 

(0 GEORGE HI. AND HIS BI- 
BLE. It h# been stated, by those who 
had opportunities of acquiring correct 
information, that of the few books which 
the king read, the Bible was constantly 
on the table in his closet, and the coin- 
mentai^ which he selected for bis private ‘ 
reading, was Matthew Henry’s Expo- 
sition. A pious 'feiiiale servant, 'whose 
office it was to arrange the library 
room, often said, ** 1 love to follow my 
master in his reading of. the Scriptures, 
and to observe the passages he turns 
down, r wish everybody made the 
Bible as much their dailv study as my 
good master docs.” 

(c) CLUSTER OF EXAMPLES 
— The emperor Theodosius wrote out 
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the whole New Testament with his own 
hand, and read some part of it every 
day. Theodosius the second dedicated 
a great part of the night to the stuay 
of the Scriptures. George, prince of 
Transylvania, read over the Bible 
twenty-seven times. Alphonsus, king 
of Arragon, read the Scriptures over, 
together with a large commentary, 
fourteen times. 

Sir Henry Wotton, after his custom- 
ary public devotions, used to retire to 
his study, and there, spend some hours 
in reading the Bible. Sir John Hartop 
in like manner, amidst his other voca- 
tions, made the book of God so much 
his study, that it lay before him night 
and day. James Bonnel, Esq., made the' 
Holy Scriptures his constant and daily 
study, he read theix|, he meditated upon 
them, he prayed over them. M. De 
Renty, a French nobleman, used to 
read daily three chapters of the Bible, 
with his head uncovered, and on his 
bended knees. 

Lady Frances Hobart read the Psalms 
over twelve times a year, the New 
Testament thrice, and the other parts of 
the Old Testament once. Susannah, 
countess of Suffolk, for the last seven 
years of her life, read the whole Bible 
over twice annually. 

Dr. Gouge used to read fifteen chap- 
ters every day ; five in the morning, five j 
after* dinner, and five in the evening, J 
before going to bed. Mr. Jeremiah 
Whittaker usually read all the Epistles 
in the Greek Testament, twice every | 
fortnigbf. 

Joshua Barnes is said to have read a 
small pocket Bible, which he usually 
carried about with him, a hundred- and 
twenty times over, Mr. Roger Cotton 
read the whole Bible, through twelve^ 
times a year. 

The Rev. William Romaine studied 
nothing but the Bible for the last.thirty 
or forty years of his life. 

A poor prisoner, being confined hi a 
dark dungeon, had no light, Cxcep} for ^ ■ 
a few moments when . his food 'wv 
brought him ; he used to hike his Bible 
and read a chapter, saying, ffe cottl4 
find his mouth in the dark, when he 
could not read. v 

Henry Willis, farmer, aged eighty-one, 
de\oted almost every hour that could 
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be spared from his labour, during the these readiogs, young Alick soon be^an 
course of so long a life, to the devout to retain many of the passages of Scrip- 
and serious perusal of the Holy Scrip- ture, and with them the number of the 
tures. He had read with the most chapter and verse where they occurred, 
minute attention, all the books of the It is probable, that being incapacitated 
Old and New Testament eight times by his sad privation from any useful 
over, and had proceeded as far as the employment, he remained an unusual 
book of Job in his ninth reading, when length of time at this school ; and that 
his meditations were terminated by his father, as was generally the case 
death. with the Scottish peasantry, was a great 

(d) EXAMPLE OF PRESIDENT reader of the Bible at home. A. con- 
ADAMS. — Among men of education slant attendance at church would also 
and talents, those who have been known contribute to the result. However this 
as enemies of the Bible have, for the may have been, it was observed with 
most part, unhesitatingly acknowledged astonishment that when Blind Alick 
their ignorance of its contents, or at I was a man, and obliged, by the death of 
least that they were not familiar with j his parents, to gain a livelihood by beg- 
its pages: while the invariable testimony ^ ging through the streets of his native 
of all who have candidly studied it, has town of Stirling, he knew the whole of 
been in favour of its claims to Divine the Bible, both Old and New Testa- 
authority, and to the sublimity, purity, ments, by heart I Many persons of edu- 
and wisdom of its precepts. The testi- | cation examined Alick, and were in- 
mony following will be very generally | variably astonished at the extent of his 
respected: memory. Jou miglit repeat any pas- 

The venerable John Quincy Adams, ■ sage in'Scripture, and he would tell you 
a short time before his death, stated to j the chapter and verse ; or you might 
a friend, that ever since he was thirty | tell him the chapter and verse of any 
years old he had been accustomed, part of Scripture, and he would re- 
arnong the first things, to read the Bible peat to you the passage, word for word, 
every morning. With few interruptions. Once, a gentleman, to puzzle him, read 
he followed the practice over half a with a slight verbal alteration, a verse 
century. of the Bible. Alick hesitated a moment, 

and then told where it was to be found, 
69. FAMILIARITY WITH THE BIBLE. s^id it had iiot been correctly deliv- 

(«) BLIND ALICK.— There was ered ; he then gave it as it stood in the 
living in 1832, at Stirling, in Scotland, | book, correcting the slight error that 
a blind old beggar, known to all the | had been purposely introduced. The 
country round by the name of Blind gentleman then asked him for the nine- 
Alick, who possessed a memory of al- tieih verse of the seventh chapter of 
most incredible strength. Alick was Numbers, Alick was again puzzled for 
blind from his childhood. lie was the a moment, but then said ha|^ily, “ You 
son of poof parents, who could do In tie are fooling me, sirsl there is no such 
for him ; though, indeed, at that fine, verse— that chapter has but eighty-nine 
wealth could not have dime much for verses.” Several other experiments of 
the education of one labouring ukJer the sort were tried upon him with the 
his privations, Alick was sent by his same success. He was often questioned, 
parents to a common school, to keep the day after any particular sermon or 
him out of mischief, and in order thai speech had been delivered ; and his 
he might learn something by hearing examiniTs invariably found, that had 
the lessons of the other children. The their patience' allowed. Blind Alick 
Oiily volume then used iu such estab- would have recited to them the sermon 
lishments, as- a class or reading-book, or speech, 

was the Bible ; and it was customary for (b) DAVID SAUNDERS. — In con- 
the scholars, as they read in rotation, versatioii with Dr, Stbnehouse, David - 
to repeat not only the number of each Saunders, who is well known as the 
chapter, but the number of eich verse, subject of ^Irs. Hannah More’s beaufi- 
as it was read. By constantly hearing ful tract, “The Shepherd of Salisbury 
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Plain,” gave the following narrative of 
facts concerning himself: — “ Blessed be 
God! though his mercy 1. learned to 
read when I was a boy. I believe there 
is no day, for the last thirty years, that 
r have not peeped at my Bible. If we 
can’t find time to read a chapter, I defy 
^any man to say he can’t find time to 
read a verse ; and a single text, well 
followed and put in practice every day, 
would make no bad figure at the year’s 
end ; three hundred and sixty-five texts, 
without the loss of a moment’s time, 
would make a pretty stock, a little 
golden treasury, as one may say, from 
New Year’s Day to New Year’s Day ; 
and if children were brought up to it, 
they would come to look for their text 
as naturally as they do for their break- 
fast. 1 can say the greatest part of the 
Bible by heart” 

(c) REV. DR. MARRYAT.— This 
eminent man, when but a youth, felt it 
his duty to store his excellent memory 
with the words of Divine revelation. 
He is said to have committed to memory 
the books of Job, Psalms Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Isaiih, and au the lesser 
prophets, as also the epistles of the New 
Testament ; and, that he might retain 
this invaluable treasure, he stated that 
it was his practice to repeat them from 
memory, without a book, once a year. 

{d) HON. SAMUEL HUBBARD. 
— Hon. Samuel Hubbard, of Boston, 
(says the **Americaa Messenger,”) had a 
remarkable knowledge of the Bible. 
He had a large Biblc-class of young 
men ; and in me conversation and dis- 
cussions which arose, would quote a 
verse from memory, and add, ^ 1 think 

you will find it in ,” naming the 

chapter and verse ; and the reference 
would be found invariably correct. Such 
a knowledge of the Scriptures could 
have been obtained only by long and 
faithful study. 

Ce) MISCELLANEOUS EXAM- 
PLES. — Josephus testifies pf his coun- 
trymen, that if asked, concerning the 
laws of Moses, they could answer as 
readily as their names. 

Erasmus, speaking of Jerome, ^says, 

“ Whoever learnt by heart the whxile 
Scripture^ or imbibed or meditated on 
it as he did ? ” 

Tertullian, after his conversion, was 


engaged night and day in reading the 
Scriptures^ and got much of them by . 
heart. 

Of one Marcus, a primitive Christian, 
who WM well instructed in the morning 
of life, it is recorded, that he became so 
expert in the Scriptures, when he was 
but a youth, that he could repeat the 
whole of the Old and New Testaments. 
Of one or two others it is said, that 
being men of good memories, they got 
the Scriptures by heart, only by hearing 
them continually read b;^ others, they 
not being able to read a single word. 

It is related of Beza, one of the re- 
formers, that when he was old, and 
could not recollect the names of persons 
and things he had heard but a few 
minutes before, he could remember and 
repeat the Epistles of St Paul, which He 
had committed to memory when lie was 
young. 1 

The celebrated Witsius was able to 
recite almost any passage of Scripture, 
in its proper language, together with its 
context, and the criticisms of the best 
commentators. 

Bonaventure wrote out the Scriptures 
I twice, and learnt most of them by 
heart. f 

Zuinglius wrote out St. Paul’s Epis- 
tles, and committed them to memory. 

Cromwell, Earl of Essex, in his jour- 
ney to and from Rome, learned all tjie 
New Testament by heart. 

Bishop Ridley thus attests his own 
practice, and the happy fruit of it : 

“ The walls and trees of my orchard, 
could they speak, would bear witness * 
that there I learnt by heart almost all 
the Epistles ; of which study, although 
in time the greater part of it was lost, 
yet the sweet savour thereof I trust I 
shall carry with me to heaven.”. 

Gregory Lopez, a Spanish, monk in ' 
Mexico, in the sixteenth ceqturv, com- 
mitted to memory both the Qld and 
New Testaments, in the short space of 
four years, spending four hours a day 
in memorizing them. 

Viscount Cartere^ who was Lord > 
Lieutenant of Ireland in' 1724, cotdd' 
repeat, ftom memory, the whofb t^ me 
New Testament, from the first chapter' ' 
of Matthew to the end of^Revels^ion. 

It was astonishing to hear him quote 
very long passages from 4t| with as 
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much Accnracj as if he were reading a 
book. 

The Rev. Thomas Threlkeld,^ of 
Rochdale, in Lancashire, England, might 
have been justly called a living con- 
cordance to the Holy Scrijitures. If 
three words only were mentioned, ex- 
cept perhaps those words of mere con- 
neiLion which occur in hundreds of 
passages, he could immediately, without 
xuuiitation, assign the ciiapter and verse 
where they could be found ; and, in- 
versely, upon mentioning the chapter 
and verse, he could repeat the Vords. 
Til is power of retention enabled him 
with ease to make himself master of 
many languages. Kine or ten he read 
with critical skill. ^It is affirmed by a 
friend, who lived near him, and who 
was on intimate terms with him, tliat 
he was well acquainted with every 
language in wliicii he had a Hihle or 
New Testament. His powers of re- 
ference and quotation were as great and 
ready in the Hebrew and Greek as in 
the English. 

70. THE UmLK NEGLECTED OR RE- 
JECTED. 

(а) DYING WORDS OF SALMA- 
SIUS, — Salmtsius, one of the most 
consummate scholars of his tune, saw 
cause to exclaim bitterly against him- 
self. *• Oh i ” said he, “ I have lost a 
world of time— time, Uie most precious 
thing in the world! Had 1 but one 
year more, it should be spent in perus- 
ing David’s Fsalms and Paul’s Epistles. 
Oh, sirs,” said he, addressing those 
about him, ** mind the world tess^ and 
God more ” 

(б) BI iiLE SOLD FOR DRINK — 
During my residence in India, (sa}s a 
correspondent of “ The Tract Maga- 

I zLne,”) I frequently vii^ited a British 
! soldier, who was under sentence of 
death, for having, when half-intoxi- 
cuted, wuRtouiy shot a black man. 

In sopie of my visits to the jail, a 
number of the prisoners came and sat 
down with this man, to listen to a word 
of axhurtation. In one instance I spoke 
• to ^hem parucularly on the desirable- 
Dfifss of studying the Bible. ** Have any 
of you' a Bible?” I inquired. They 
aaairered, “ No.” “ Have any of you 
ever possessed a Bible?’ A pause' 
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ensued. At last the murderer broke 
silence, and amidst sobs and tears con- 
fessed that he once had a Bible. ** But, 
oh ! ” said he, “ I sold it for drink. It 
was the companion of Huy youth. I 
brought it with me from my native 
land, and I have since sold it for drink. 
Oh, if I had listened to my Bible, I 
should not have been here!” 

Will not the lamentation of this soldier 
be the bitter lamentation of multitudes 
in the bottomless pit, to all eternity ? 

(c) DYING WORDS OF SIB 
THOMAS SMITH. — This eminent 
man was secretary of state to Queen 
Elizabeth. A short time before his 
death he sent to his friends, the bishops 
of Winchester and Worcester,, entreat- 
ing them to draw from the word of 
God the plainest and cxactest way of 
salvation, adding, that it was matter of 
lamentation, that men knew not to what 
end they w'&re born into the world, till 
they were ready to go out of it. 

(d) DEATH OF A BIBLE BURN- 

I ER. — As the Rev. Mr. , a minister 

in Manchester, England) (1800), was 
going to a Sunday-S|l)ool, he was met 
by a man who inquired, with much 
anxiety, whether he was a minister. 
On being told that he was, “O sir,” 
he replied, ** will you be so kind as to 
go and see a poor inau who is dying, 
quite in despair? ” The minister said, 

1 am going to a Sunday-school; will 
it not do if I go aud see him to-mor- 
row ? ” •* Oh, no,” replied the man, 

he will be dead before to-morrow.” 
The minister, therefore, instantly com- 
plied with bis request. When he en- 
tered the room, the wretched man, in 
the agonies of death, cried out that he 
was undone for ever— that there was 
no hope for him. At that moment four 
of his companions came in. When he 
saw them, he burst forth into a rage 
of anger, and uttered such dreadful 
oaths and curses, aocuaifig them as the 
authors of all his misery, that they in- 
st^tly left the Toom, aeemmgly in sur- 
prise and terrtw.. When they were 
gone, the minister heiM to talk to him, 
and repeated «ome miitahi^ passages of 
Scripture, “That book/’ -cried the^ 
dying mar., “ might have done for me 
now, but have burnt it!*’ The good 
minister, luiowiog the power of prayer, 
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and that many a sinner had found for- most dreadful imprecations against some 
giveness, even at a late period of life, of his companions in iniquity who came 
urged him to prriy. Instantly he cried to see him/ and now and then saying, 
out, m accents most dreadful, “ I can’t “My Bible I oh, my Bible I” 
prav, and I Won’t prayl”- He then 

turAcd his head on his pillow, and ex- » circtoatwo the wbue, 

pired! (o) BOYLE’S BENEVOLENCE.— 


turAcd his head on his pillow, and ex- » circtoatwo the wrue, 

pired! (o) BOYLE’S BENEVOLENCE— 

The Hon. R. Boyle was the seventh 
“Should all the fbrms th^mjn devise Richard, Earl of Cork. His 

Assault my faith with treacherous art, KAnaA/tA*i/kA tnafiw. 

I'd call them vanity and lies, learning, piety, and beneficence, justly 

And bind the Bible to my heart.'* placed him among the most eminent 

men of the age in which he lived. So 
(c) TOO LATE TO READ.— A profound wks his veneration for the 
person in Birmingham, who lived in Deity, that he never mentioned the 
the neglect of the worship of God, and Divine name without a visible pause 
of reading the Bible, was, on a Lord’s in his discourse. ' He founded a lecture 
day, sitting around the fire with his at St. Paul’s, for the defence of the 
family. He said he thought he would Christian religion against infidels and 
read a chapter in the Bible, not having was at the expense of the trapslation 
read one for a long time ; but, alas ! he and printing of 500 copies of the fouf 
was disappointed — it was too late— for, Gosj^ls and Acts of the Apostles ' into 
in the very act of reaching the book the Malayan langnVge. He also nobly 
from the shelf, he sunk down and im- relvarded Dr. E. Pocock, for the trans- 


mediately expired. 

(/) “I CANNOT PRAY.” 

A • /V j 1- - 


lation of Grotius “ On the Truth of the 
Christian Religion,” into Arabic; of 


society of infidels were in the practice which he print^ an edition in quarto^ 
of meeting together on Sabbath morn- and caused it to be dispersed m the 
ings to ridicule religion, and to en- countries where it could be understood, 
courage each other in ail manner of He gave, during his life, SOOL to aid 
wickedness. At length they proceeded the propagation of the g^pel, and for 
so far *as to meet, by previous agree- translating, printing, and circulating the 
meut, to burn their Bibles 1 They had Scriptures among the American Indians 
lately initiated a young man into their in their vernacular dialects. He caused 
awfhl mysteries, who had been brought a font of type to be cast, apd the Irish 
up under great religious advantaged. New Testament to be reprinted at his 
and seemed to promise well; but on own expense; and afterwards contii-s 
that occasion, he proceeded the length buted 700/. to print an edition of the 
of his companions, threw his Bible into ^bole Bible in the same language, be- 
the flames, and promised, with them, sides \00l. towards an edition ror the 
never to go into a place of religions Highlands of Scotland. He also oon- 
worship again. He was soon after- tributed^ tiO/. towards an edition of the 
wards taken ill. and was visited by a Turkish New Testament ; and liberally 
serious man, who found him in the aided the printing of the Scriptures in 
agonies of a distressed mind, and spoke the Welsh language. He went to his 
to him of his past ways. The poor reward in 1691. 
creature said, “ It all did well enough (b) THE USEFUL FARMER.— In 


creature said, “ It all did well enough 
whil&in health, and while I could keep R 


(5) THE USEFUL FARMER.— In 
County, says a colporteur^ in 1844, 


' off the thoughts of death ;”^mt when is a plain farmer, of some property, 
the Redeemer was mentione^to him, who, when he Embraced Christ, six 
be hastily exclaimed, ” What’s the use or seven years since, made a willing 
of tatkiiig to me abotit mercy?” When surrender of all to him. Since « that 
urged to look to Christ, he said, I tell time his life has been a'series of , effort 
you it's of ho use now ; ’tis too ^gte, at home and abroad «th« tfdvasce*> 
Tis too late. Once I could pray, but ment of Christ’s kingdom, Mudbdf^ 
now 1 can’t.” He frequently repeated, time in winter is ^nt destitute 
cannot pray; I will not pray.” He neighbourhoods in his own and adjoin* 
shortly afterwards expired, uttering the ing towns, labouting to brifig^siDners to 
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Christ. When a Bible Depositary was perseyered, while hundreds derived ad- 
established, he undertook to supply the vantage from her visits, 
destitute in his region; and let it be 

sounded in the ears of sluggish Chris- 72, miscellaneous. 

tians, that this faithful servant of his (a) THE SHIPWRECKED CREW. 
Master has purchased^ at his own ex‘ -—A narrative was some time ago pub- 
pensSt and distributed with his own hands, Hshed in London, of a voyage to the 
between 500 and 600 Bibles and Testa • , South Seas, in which the author says: 
ments within the last two or three pears, i ** The most valuable thing we pre- 
Many precious souls have been led to served from the wreck was our Bible ; 
Christ by his efforts. Being a large and I must here state, that some portion 
fa;;‘mer, he has many Romanists in his of each day was set apart for reading it ; 
employ, over whom he exerts a strong and by nothing, perhaps, could I better 
influence. ** Treat them kindly, and exemplify its benefits, even in a tempo- 
give them Bibles and good books,*’ is i ral point of view, than by stating, that 
his motto. As he came into church, | to its influence we were indebted for an 
he brought with him three or four j almost unparalleled unanimity during 
Romanists, and gave them the best | the whole time we were on the island, 
seats. On one occasion, a Frenchman, 1 The welfare of the community was the 
who had been in his service, wished to individual endeavour of all ; and what- 
be hired again, giving as a reason, that ever was recommended by the most ex- 
then he could read his Bible. perienced, was entirely acquiesced in 

(c) WHOLE CITY VISITED BY by the rest. If ever a difference of 
ONE WOMAN. — An intelligent, in- opinion arose, a majority of voices 
dustrious, and kind-hearted woman in decided \the measure, and individual 
Russia became a Christian. Her labours wishes always gave way to the propo- 
were transformed into Christian labours, sals that obtained the largest sunrages. 
and were followed up with an ardour Peace reigned among us ; for the pre- 
and perseverance seldom exceeded. In cepts of Him who introduced peace and 
her visits to the poor, she carried books good-will towards men, were daily in- 
and tracts, as well as food and raiment; culcated and practised. If ever there 
and when she found persons unable to was a fulfilment of the promise, as 
read, which was frequently the case, contained in Eccles. xi. 1, 'Cast thy 
she made it a point to read to them, bread upon "the waters, for thou shalt 
and to explain what they could not find it after many days,’ this simple 
understand. fact must bring it home to every con- 

Her prompt assistance was, in a great tributor to that valuable institution, the 
measure, instrumental in a zealous agent Seamen’s Bible Society ; for it was ful. 
becoming extensivelv eng^ed in the filled almost to the very letter. The 
circulation of the Holy Scriptures. She Bible, when bestowed, was thrown aside 
gave him two of the first Finnish Bibles unheeded ; it traversed wide oceans, was 
I that ever passed through his hands; scattered with the wreck of our frail 
and when there was a great demand bark, and was, in deed and in truth, 
for the sacred volume in that language, found upon the waters after many days; 
she actually sold her watch, in order to and not only was the mere book found, 
furnish one hundred Bibles to the poor, but its value was also discovered, and 
at reduced prices. This was a noble its blessings, so long neglected, were 
effort in the cause of God ; it augured now made apparent to us. Cast away 
well as to future usefulness, and the on an island, in the midst of an im- 
expectations which were excited by it mense ocean, without a hope of deli- 
were more than realized. She took the verance, lost to all human sympathy, 
whole city of St Petersburgh for her mourned over as dead by our kindred; , 
sphere, perambulating it alone, and sue- in this invaluable book we found the 
eeeded beyond all expectations. In the herald of hope, the balni of consolation, 
oonrte of a few months, she sold more the dispenser of peace, the soother of 
than 1,500 Bibles, and Testaments, and onr sorrows, and a pilot to the harbour 
Pealters; and in this blessed work she of eternal happiness.” 
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(6) THE HINDOO’S REPROOF. 
— Lukewarmness, or want of zeal, on 
the part of Christians, in communicating 
the precious oracles of God to^ those 
who are sitting in darkness, is not 
overlooked by the heathen. “ A nayr, 
of Travancore,” says the Rev. Mr. 
Thompson, “ reproached one of oiir 
Zillah judges, on the coast, for‘ not 
giving to the people our Scriptures. 
The judge had been reading to him 
some passages from the Malay alim 
Gospel; when, on his stopping, the 
man, full of admiration at its Divine 
sentiments, rather abruptly addressed 
him ; ‘ What, sir, are these indeed your 
shasters? Why, why have you not 
given them to us ? We have not kept 
back ours from you ; why have you not 
given us yours?’” Well might he say 
th's, if his ear had ever caught the 
sound of those words, “ Freely ye have 
received, freely give;” or if he had ever 
•heard the conjmand, “Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature.” 

(c) THE BIBLE AND CRIME.— 
When a gentleman presented allible to 
a prisoner under sentence of death, he 
exclaimed, “ Oh, sir, if 1 had had this 
"‘book^ and studied it, I should never 
have committed the crime of which I 
am convicted.” So it is said of a native 
Irishman, when he read, for the first 
lime in his life, a New Testament which ' 
a gentleman had put into his hands, he 
said, “ If I believe this, it is impossible 
for me to remain a rebel.” 
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I (d) AN OBJECTION APTLY 
I ANSWERED. — A lady of suspected 
chastity, and* who was tinctured with ' 
infidel principles, conversing with a 
minister of the gospel! objected to the 
Scriptures on account of their obscurity 
and the great difficulty of understand- 
ing them. The minister wisely and 
smartly replied, “ WAy, madam, what can 
be easier to understand than the seventh 
commandment, * Thou shalt not commit 
adultery?’” 

(e) INFIDELITY PREVENTED. 

— A mother of a family was married 
to an infidel, who made jest of religion 
in the presence of his own children ; yet 
she succeeded in bringing; them all up 
in the fear of the Lord. She was one 
day asked how she had preserved them 
from the influence of a father, whose 
sentiments were so openly opposed ‘to 
her own. The following was her answer : 

“ Because, to the authority of a father 
I did not oppose the authority of a 
mother, but of God. From their earliest 
years, my children have always seen my 
Bible upon my table : this holy Book 
has constituted the whole of their reli- 
gious instruction ; I was silent, that I 
might allow it to speak.’ Did they pro- 
pose a question ? did they commit any 
fault? did they perform any good action ? 

I opened the Bible, and the Bible an- 
swered, reproved, or encouraged them. 
The constant reading of the Scriptures * 
has alone wrought the prodigy that 
astonishes you.” 
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(a) THE BLASPHEMER DYING 
A MANIAC.— Among the active fol- 
lo^Ars of Frances Wright, who were ac- 
custom^ to meet in Concert Hall, in 
the city of New York, was a Mr. B— 1, 
remarkable for hrs deformity, the'mus- 
cles of one of his legs being contracted. 
He was a man of more than ordinary 
intelligence, and frequently participated 
in the public debates which were of 
firequent occurrence at the halL In 
one of his haran(raes, he had the im- 
pudence to dfifit the Almighty’s power. 


and dare Him in the most blasphemous 
manner to seal his lips. Suddenly, 
thereafter, he was confused ; his tongue 
faltered, and his language was inco- 
herent ; and his hearers becoming dis- 
gnsted, manifested their displeasure ; 
when, finishing his address with great 
difficulty, he sat down, amidst a shpwer ^ 
of hisses. A short time subsequent to 
this event, he died a raving manidc; 
and his wife, who was a talented scep^ 
tic, renounce infidelity, and united with 
the followers of Christ. > 
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(b) CHARGING GOD WITH TY- 
RANNY. — About three weeks ago,(6ay s 
the London “ Methodist Magazine,”) 
D. H., of Bowling-street, Westminster, 
was deprived of a brother and a child, 
by sudden death ; both being taken into 
•eternity within a short period. Previous 
to their death, he had been accustomed 
to attend a place of Divine worship; but 
was sometimes gudty of drunkenness, 
and while in this state, frequently railed 
against the moral government of God. 
At the death of his brother and child, 
Satanic frenzy seemed to take posses- 
sion of him. With the most horrid 
imprecations, too bad to be repeated, he 
would blaspheme the eternal Jehovah, 
calling him cruel, unmerciful, etc. In 
this way he proceeded until last Satur- 
day night, (August 15th, 1823,) when, 
intoxicated with rage against the Most 
High, while getting his supper, he again 
began to curse and blaspheme most 
■awfully, calling the Almighty a vindic- 
ti\e tyrant, etc. ' While thus employed, 
he was summoned to give an account 
of the deeds done in the body ! His 
wife perceiving a sudden cessation of 
his imprecations, looked round, and saw 
that he was* iu the agonies of death. 
Medical assistance was immediately 
procured; but the spirit had taken its 
flight. 

(c) THE FOUR BLASPHEMERS. 
— In one of the western states there 
lived four young men, gentlemanly in 
their exterior. Two were lawyers, one 
was a physician, the other a merchant — 
all avowed infldels. 

On a certain occasion, they assembled, 
with some of their associates, agreeably 
to a previous notice, and lielJ a mock'- 
meetmg, where they admin'utered to 
some of their party the ordinance of 
baptism, and then the Lord’s supper. 
I'hey were exceedingly bitter against 
Christ and his followers. 

A short time afterwards, one of them 
was taken suddenly ill, and soon became 
deranged, and raged like a maniac. Id 
this state he continued until death closed 
his earthly existence. The distorted 
features of the poor man seemed to All 
every beholder with terror and dismay. 
'.Shortly, another was taken ill, and 
{died in the same way,- exhibiting the 
same terrific appearance, and then ano«> 
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therr-all apparently visited with the 
same calannity, sharing the same fate, 
which seemed to fill the whole neighbour- 
hood with alarm. And it is supposed 
that the last has also gone to give his 
account for his contempt of the gospel 
and the ordinances of Christ ; for the 
last intelligence left him in a condition 
somewhat similar to that of those who 
had just gone before him, apparently on 
the verge of death. 

These facts we have received from a 
person who knew the men, has given 
us their names and the place of their 
residence, and was himself at the time 
a fellow-citizen with them. “Surely 
there is a God, nor is religion vain.” 

(d) THE BLASPHEMOUS SOL- 
DIERS.— On the 4th of August, 1796, 
between eleven and twelve o’clock in 
the forenoon, a violent storm of thunder 
and lightning arose in the district of 
Montpelier. In a field, about a mile 
from the town, a body of 900 French 
soldi^ lay encamped. At a small dis- 
tance from the camp five of the soldiers 
were assisting a husbandman in gather- ^ 
ing in the produce of the earth, for hire, i 
when the storm came on, the party I 
took refuge under a tree, where the five j 
soldiers began to blaspheme God for in- 
terrupting them in their labour; and 
one of them, in the madness of his pre- 
sumption, took up his firelock, which he 
happened to have by him, and pointing 

it towards the skies, said that he would 
fire a bullet at him who sent the storm ! 
Seized with horror at this blasphemous 
declaration, the husbandman made all 
the haste he could to quit their com- 
pany.; but scarcely bad he got to the 
distance of ten paces from the tree, when 
a flash of lightning struck four of the 
soldiers dead, and wounded the fifth in. 
such a manner, that his life was de- 
spaired of. 

(e) A DREADFUL FARCE.-- 
About the year 1793, an awful incident 
occurred at Salem, in the state of New 
Jersey. There bad been a revival of 
religion, and the pions part of the com- 
munity had been disturbed with ripts 
and mobs ; but, on making application 
to the civil mog^rate, the tumults bad 
been effectually suppressed. The op- 
posers of religion turned their atten- 
tion to a new method of entertainment ; 


' % ... . 
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acting in a farcical way at religious words from his lips, than he fell with 
meetings, pretending to speak of their tremendous force upon the deck, and 
experiences, to exhort, etc., in order, to was immediately t^en up a corpse, 
amuse each ^her in a profane theatrical The eurviving crew were so impressed 
manner. One night a young actress by the event, that they were never heard 
stood upon one of the benches, pretend- to utter an oath during the remainder 
ing to speak of her experience, and, of the voyage. This account I havo 
with mock solemnity, cried out, ** Glory received from an eye-witness. May 
to God I I have found peace, 1 am sane- it serve as a solemn warning against 
titled, 1 am now tit to die.” Scarcely the practice of taking God’s holy name 
liad the unhappy girl uttered these ip vain. 

w.>rcls, before she actually dropped (h) THE BLASPHEMER FRO- 
senseless updo the floor, and was taken ZEN TO DEATH.— It was near the 
up a corpse. Struck with this awful close of one of those storms that deposit 
vi'iitation, the auditors were instantly a great volume of snow upon the earth, 
seized with inexpressible terror, and that a middle-aged man, in one of the 
every face was covered with conster- southern counties of Vermopt, seated 
nation snd dismay. himself at a large Are in a log-house. 

( f) THE TWISTED NECK, — At He was crossing the Green Mountains, 
a general muster in one of the Western from the western to. the eastern side; 
States, a wicked man being addressed he had stopped at the only uwelling of 
on the subject of religion, was filled man in a distance of ^ore than twenty 
with rage, and uttered the horrid decla- miles^ being the width of the paralld 
I istion, that if Jesus of Nazareth were ranges of gloomy mountains ; but was 
there, he would wring his neck ! Sud- determined to reach his dwelling on the 
deuly a violent spasm seized the neck eastern sidr ere the day closed, la 
of the blasphemer, twisted it round, reply to a kind invitation to tarry in 
rolled his eyes nearly out of thek sock- the house, and not dare the horrors 
ets, and left him in this frightful posi- of the increasing storm, he declared 
tioQ, a living monument of outraged that he would go, and< that the Al** 
Omnipotence. ** This fact,” says a writer mighty was not able to prevent himk 
in the Vermont Chronicle, “ was stated at His words were beard above the howl- 
a public meeting in this vicinity lately, ing of the tempest, 
by a respectable gentleman of the bar He travelled from the mountain valley 
from Ohio.” The meeting referred to where he had rested, over one ridge, 
took place in Lebanon, Ohio, and the and one more intervened between him . 
lawyer referred to was Mr. Latham, and his family. The labour of walking 
Ills statements having been called in in the deep snow must have been great, 
question, Mr. Latham procured a full as its depth became near the stature of 
corroboration of them from the Rev. a man; yet he persevered, and arrived 
Ahab Jinks, of Delaware, Ohio, who re- within a tew yards ^ the last summit, 
sided ill the immediate vicinity where whence he could have looked dowa 
the circumstance took place. He fully upon his dwelling.' Having liearly. 
narrates all the details of the case, and reached a large tree, partly sq|H>orted 
cites several authorities in the neigh- by its trunk, his body bent forwdr^ 
bourhood where he lives. ^ and his ghastly-intent features told 

(ffy THE SAILOR’S DEATH. — stubbornness of his purpose to overpau 
Some y^rs ajgo (says a writer in an that little eminence i but the Almighty 
American periodical), a seaman who ac- prevented him — the currents of his 
custom ed himself to the most ^h'orrid blood were froien ! For more .than 
imprecations, being on board at sea, thirty years that tree stood by the soR- 
took with him a bucket and ascended tary road, scarred to the branches with 
the shrouds. Proceeding along the names, letters, and hierog^yifliteif’ of 
yards, ** Now,” said he to||is shipmates death, to warn the traveller imi he trod ' 
who stood below, ** if Jesus were .before over a spot of tearful interest, f 
me, I would heave this bucket at his (t) ** I DISPOSE AS WELL Att 
head!”. No sooner dropped these horrid PROPOSE.” ->-p When Bonapafte was 
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about to invade Russia, a person who 
had endeavoured to dissuade him from 
his purpose, finding he could not pre- 
vail, quoted to him the pr6verb, “ Man 
proposes, but God disposes;’* to which 
he indignantly replied, “ I dispose as 
well as propose.” A Christian lady, 
hearing the impious boast, remarked, 
“ 1 set that down as the turning-point 
of Bonaparte’s fortunes. God will not 


replied with a terrible oath, ** The Al- 
mighty cannot do that — give me the 
tankard of beer — if God can do it, I’ll 
go to hell before I drink it up.” With 
an awful oath he seized the tankai^, 
but instantly fell down and expired I 
All blasphemers are nbt thus sud- 
denly and singularly cut off ; but there 
is a point in every blasphemer’s pro- 
gress in sin, beyond which the forbear- 


suffer a creature with impunity thus to ance of God cannot be longer extended 
usurp his prerogative.” It happened to him. And how often does God say 
^0 Bonaparte just as the lady predicted: to such men, in the midst of their awful 
his invasion of Russia was the com- contempt and mockery of his power. 


mencement of his fall. 

0) THE FATAL CROWN.— 
One of |he most singular and remark- 


*• Thus far shall ye go and no farther.” 
We do not suppose that any miracle is 
wrought ill such cases ; but God, work- 


able deaths of the violent opposers of ing in and through natural laws, so 
Christianity occurred at a meeting of often causes sudden and awful deaths 


the “Deistical Society,” instituted by 
Blind Palmer, in the city df New- 
York. The Society had been in a 
flourishing condition for some time, and 
its test of merit now consisted in trans- 


in immediate connection with bold and 
impious blasphemy, that we are justified 
in regarding such deaths as His judg- 
ments, sent in consequence of the blas- 
phemies. In each of such cases, tile 


cendental blasphemy, and he who could sinner’s blasphemy and death are so far 
excel in this fearful qualification was related to each other, that if the one 


excel in this fearful qualification was 
entitled to the presidential chair. On 
a certain occasion, one of the members. 


related to each other, that if the one 
had not been committed, the other had 
not occurred ; if he had not blasphemed 


a hoary-headed old sinner, had exceeded as he did, he had not died as he did. 


the rest, and was conducted to his dear- 
earned seat of distinction; but as his 


(0 BLASPHEMER DESTROYED. 
— A yifiXcT^ personally knowing the events 


companions in ^uilt were on the point states that several ladies set out on don- 
of placing on his head the coronal of keys from Margate, England, to visit a 


impiety, he fell lifeless on the floor! 
The Society astounded at the event. 


place a few miles distant. The owner of 
the animals accompanied them, to assist 


disbanded; and the author of this in urging them forward. When about 


anecdote, himself a member, and an 
eye-witness, renounced infidelity and 
embraced Christianity. The above fact 
is so well authenticated, that there can 
be no reasonable^ doubt of its sub- 
stantial correctness. 

{k) THE BLASPHEMOUS SAIL- 
OR.— The following fact took place in 
the spring of 1812, at a public-liouse in 
Rochester, in the county of Kent (Eng- 
land). 


half-way, the ladies were obliged to 
have rccoui-be to a farm-yard for shelter, 
in consequence of a violent storm of 
thunder and lightning. They were 
detained some time, and the owner be- 
coming displeased, resolved to quit the 
ladies, and return with the animals to 
Margate. As he departed, he exclaingiqd, 
** Damn all the lightning! it shall never 
prevent me frotn going home!” The 
expression had hardly escaped his qui- 


Two wicked sailors meeting at a vering lips, when he was struck dead 


tavern one day, began to curse and 
swear, when the more violent of the 
two, in a tempest of passion, swore that 


on the spot ! 

(m) THE NEWBURG INFIDELS. 
— During the prevalence of ^infidelity 


he would kill the other. The awe- that occurred in this country after the 

i_ 1 ^ I ^ vv O 


struck landlord, raising his voice, said 
to the sailor who had made the threat, 
“ What if God of a sudden should 


reign of terror in France, Newburg, 
Netv Yorkiffwas ^ remarkable for its 
deism. Through the influence of'* Blind 


strike you dead, and sink you into hell Palmer,” there was* formed a Druidical 
with his curse upon you !” The sailor Society, so called, which had a high- 
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priest, and met at stated times to aproot 
and destroy all true religion. They 
descended 89 nietimes to acts the most 
impious and blasphemous. Thus, for 
instauce, at one of their meetings in 
Newburg, they burned the Bible, bap- 
tized a cat, partook of the sacrament, 
and one of the number, approved, by 
the rest, administered it to a dog. Now, 
mark the retributive judgments of God 
which at once commenced falling upon 
these blasphemers. In the evening, he^ 
who had administered this mock sacra-' 
ment, was attacked with a violent in- 
flammatory disease; his inilamed eye- 
balls were protruded from their sockets, 
his tongue was swollen, and he died 
before the following morning in great 
bodily and mental agony. Dr. 11., ano- 
ther of the same party, was found dead 


in his bed the next morning. D. D., 
a printer, who. was present, three days 
afterwards fell in a fit, and died imme- 
diately; and three others were drowned 
in a few days. In short, within five 
years from the time the Druidical So- 
ciety was organized, it is a r^arkable 
fact, that all the original members died 
in some strange or unnatural manner. 
There were thirty -six of them; and 
these were the actors in the horrid farce 
just described. Two were starved to 
death ; seven drowned ; eight shot; five 
commixed suicide; seven died on the 
gallows ; one was frozen to death ; and 
three died accidentally 
Of the foregoing statements there is 
good proof. They have been certified be- 
fore justices of peace in New York; and 
again and again published to the world. 
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74, IN EFFECTING CONVERSIONS. 

(Cf) MR. VENN AND Tilt: HO- 
TEL WAITER. — A year or two after 
Jhe ]>ublication of his “ Complete Duty 
'of Man,’' that excellent minister, the 
Rev. Henry Venn, being once at an inn, 
ha\ ing held a religious conversation w ith 
a waiter, took down his address, which 
he was very anxious to give, and sent 
him, upon his return to London, a copy 
of “ The Complete Duty of Man.” Many 
years after this, a friend travelling to 
see him, brought him a letter from this 
very person, who then kept a large inn, 
in the west of England, having married 
his former master’s daughter. His friend 
told him, that coming to that inn on a 
Saturday night, and proposing to stay 
there till Monday, he had inquired of 
the servants, whether any of them went 
on Sun^Jay to a place of worship. To 
liis surprise, he found that they were all 
required to go, at least one part of the 
day, and that the master, with his wife 
and family/ never failed to attend public 
worship, and to have family prayer, at 
which all riie servants, who were npt 
particularly engaged, wert required to 
be pri'sent. Surprised by this uncom- | 
mon appearance of religion, where he | 
little expected to find it, he inquired of | 


the landlord by what means he possessed 
such a sense of the importance of reli- 
gion. lie v.as told that it was owing to 
a work which a gciitlemUn had sent to 
him several years ago, after speaking 
to him, in a manner which deeply inte- 
rested him, of the goodness of God in 
giving his Son to die for our sins. On 
desiring to see the book, he found it to j 
be “ The Complete Duty of Man.** Re- 
joiced' to find that his guest was going to . 
pay a visit to Mr. Venn, the innkeeper 
immediately wrote a letter, expressing, 
in the fulness of his heart, the obliga- 
tions whiA he owed to Mr. Venn, and 
the happiness which himself, his wife, 
and many of his children and domestics 
enjoyed daily, in consequence of. the 
conversation which Mr. Venn hOjd bad 
with him, and the bo^k which ^he had 
sent him ; and which he had read again " 
and again, with increasing comfort and 
advantage. t 

(6) PIKE’S “ PERSUASIVES.”— 
An elder of a church in Kentucky, on 
being asked the reason of' his deep inte-- 
rest in “the volume circulation,” rej^ied. 
that he was presented with a copy' of 
Pike’s “ Persuasives to EarlyJ^ Piety ** 
eight years since, by the Rev. Mr. Rice, 
the reading of whi( h God blessed to his 
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oonverslon. He then lent it to a young stated that one dollar would supply eight 

man, Mr. M , who told him three such families with “ Baxter’s Call.” A 

months afterwards, on his death -bed, Methodist girl, who earned her bread 
that it had led him to the Saviour, who by her daily toil, gave one dollar after 
was now by grace supporting him in his the meeting, and requested that the Rev. 
dying moments. The book was again Mr. S. would take the books to those 
lent to another young man, ivho was poor families. 

persuaded by it to come to Christ in the On reaching Kentucky, the Rev. Mr. 
morning of life, and publicly profess S. joined a cofporteur for a few days' . 
him — ^giving so much promise by his excursion, and took eight copies of the 
piety of eminent usefulness, that an in- “Call,” writing a sentence in each, stating 
dividual proposed giving him a liberal the circumstances of the gift. One of the 
education. The same book was placed first abodes at which they called was that 
in the hands of a fourth individual, of an aged widow, who had neglected 
who was a school-teacher. After some the means of grace, and was surrounded 
weeks, the elder, as was his custom, by an irreligious family. It was with 
made some inquiries respecting the con- difficulty that they gained admittance, 
tents of the book ; when the teacher and more difficulty that they could secure 
broke out with the exclamation that he attention to the object of their mission, 
bad been at war with the book, but that At last it was agreed that“ Baxter's Call” 
now he had submitted his heart to the should be left, Snd one of the sons was 
Saviour, and desired to connect himself to read it to his mother. In a few weeks 
with the people of God. that widow was found in the house of 

(c) THE BOY AND THE “SAINTS* God, a believing penitent ; she connected 
RE8T.” — A gentleman in the south was herself with the church, adorned her 
accustomed for years to carry with him profession, and a few months afterwards 
volumes and tracts for distribution, died in peace. 

Meeting a little boy one day, he told The letter containing these facts, and 
him he could not let him pass without others of interest relative to the other 
giving him something, though he had seven books, was given by one of the 
nothing suited to his youth. Handing secretaries to the girl who had contri- 
liim the “ Saints* Rest,” he said, “ This bated the dollar, and it rejoiced her 
may do you good when you grow up to heart more than the expenditure of 
be a man.” He carried it home and gave thousands squandered by the wealthy 

it to his mother, saying, “ Mr. P for their worldly gratification. 

says it may do me good when I become (e) PIKE’S “PERSUASIVES” AND 
a man.” He lived to have a family. NOVELS. — I called one afternoon at the 

On losing a member of his. family by house of Mr. T (writes Mr. S , 

death, he went to his mother and asked a colporteur^ to leave a library until my 
for the book, and read it, but williout return from another part of the state ; 

being specially interested. Some lime and remarked to Miss T as 1 left 

afterwards, being more deeply affected the house, that 1 hoped she would avail 
by the death of his wife and child, he herself of the opportunity of perusing 
called for the book again, read it with the books. “ I am very much obliged, 
seriousness, and it was the means of sir, for your kind offer,” said she, “ and 
leading him to the Saviour. would do so with pleasure if I thought 

(</) THE WELL -SPENT DOL- they would prove as interesting as the 
LAR. — At a public tract-meeting in new novels 1 have just received,” at the 
the Tabernacle, New York city, when same time profifering me a favourite one, 
several of the society’s agents received I selected “ Pike’s Persuasives to Early 
their instructions, the Rev, Mr. S— , Piety,” and requested her to promise, on 
who was about to leave for the west, , the honour ot a Kentuckian, for my 
described, in a graphic manner, a desti- sake and that of her pious mother, to 
tute family in the Kentucky mountains, read it faithfully through,- and the book 
and appealed for aid to send to that and should be her own. She replied, that, 
similar families such books as might to her, such kind of reading was dry and 
fnstnict them in the way of life, and insipid, chat she was feariiil she could I 

. I 
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not accomplish the taek, and should 
thus cause me to distrust Kentucky 
veracity Wfih a little persuasioh from 
the mother^ however, she complied with 
our request. 

Y ou ma} judge what were my feelings, 
when, on my return, I heard the young 
lady had united herself with the church, 
staling that the book, and the circum- 
stances by which it came into her pos- 
session, were the means, in the hands 
of God, of her conviction and conver- 
sion. She often laid it aside and took 
up a novel to wear off the impression — 
but her pledge must be redeemed. O that 
cruel promise ! She read again and 
again ; the Spirit of God accompanied 
the perusal of the book, her convictions 
deepened, and ere she finished reading 
the volume she was* led to the foot of the 
cross, and enabled to i^ke the language 
of the last pra} y her own. 

^ (/) DODimilKSE AND THE 
NOVEL- READER. — At a meeting 

of the United Brethren, at E , last 

evening, (says a colporteur^) a clergy- 
man stated that a teacher in S Ohio, 

received a copy of the “ Rise and Pro- 
gress/' and being aware of the nature of 
nie w.)rk, laid it aside till he had finished 
some novels. Having done this, he took 
up Doddridge one Sabbath morning, and 
read with his usual haste some of the 
first chapters, till he came to the one on 
self-dedication, when he was arrested, 

I and enabled, he trusts, truly to devote 
! himself to the Lord. He is now a mis- 
! sionary in Asia. 

} (v)‘ DODDRIDGE AND SHAK- 

‘ SPEARE. — Mr. P , a valuable oflB- 

I cer in one of the churches in Boston, 

; stated,. at a meeting of the church to 
i consider the expediency of establishing 
' a concert of reading, that he came to that 
cit\ in 1817, when a lad, and entered a 
store as clerk, where there were two 
; partner^' He had been religiously edu- 
cated, and had a pious prayiug mother. 
In the desk of one of the partnjefs he 
found a copy of Shakspeare’s works, and 
in that of the other the “ Rise and Pro- 
gress ’’ He read, several of the plays of 
I the former, and had thereby a desire to 
I see them acted. He had often left the 
j store at night, and paced to and fro in 
i front of the Federal-street Theatre, lis- 
I tening to^ the clapping and shouts of 


the multitude, and longed to enter ; but 
his conscience tind the thoughts of his 
mother's prayers deterred him. On 
other occasions he read Doddridge, 
and was thereby led to the Park-street 
prayer-meeting. 

I ** Thus, for three months,’* said he, 
j ** my mind was swayed first by the in- 
I fluvnee of one book, and then of the 
other, and my soul balanced between 
heaven and hell, till at last the question 
was decided. Doddridge*8 Rise and Pro- 
gress'* was the bar which God threw across 
my pathway to perdition ; and all that 1 
am and hope to be, 1 owe to the Divine' 
blessing on that precious book !” 

(h) THE GOLIATH OF GERMAN 
INFIDELri’Y.— A German, the Rev. 

Mr. N , writing from the West to an 

officer of the American Tract Society, 
communicates the foU])wing interesting 
facts : % 

You will recollect the Sabbath when 
you heard me preach to the infidels in 
street, r.nd that soon after I recom- 
mended to your Board the republication 
of *• Bogue's Essay,** in German. During 
my stay in New York, I had an inter- 
view with that leader of the German 

infidels, Dr. F . My host kindly 

invited him to dine with me. After 
dinner, I had a conversation with hipi 
for nearly two hours, in the course of 
•which I showed him the copy of Bogne 
you gave me, and remarked :— ** TlA . 
little book bontains arguments for the 
Diwne authority of the New Testament, * 
which the most unlearned can compre- 
hend, and* which in all probability, with 
all your leitrning, you have never read. 

0 what a pity I If you would just read* 
this little volume with a sincere ‘desire 
to know the truth, all your ipfideljty 
would soon come to an end!” He 
affected to smile, and laid the book 6n 
the mantelpiece ; but after he had left ' 
me and shut the door, the good Spirit 
seems to have followed him and1)rought 
him Wk — he asked me if I ‘would lend ' 
him “ Bogue’s Essay.” I told him that 

1 would not only lend it to 'him, but . 

would ask him to keep it, an rembm- 
brance of our conversation. ^ * 

You can imagine my feelingr when, 

a few weeks ^o, I read Dr. F. 's’* 

public recantation of infidelity, in which 
he mentions, among other means by 
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which it pleased the Lord to convince 
I him of his evil way, the reading of your 
^^Boguel” Surely this is great encou- 
ragement — the Goliath of German infi- 
delity on his knees, a weeping penitent 
What a powerful besom may your 
Bogue prove in the hand of the Lord, 
to sweep from this land the mass of 
infidelity which is constantly imported 
from Germany ! 

(i) BAXTER AND BALLOU.— 
A man between sixty and seventy years 
of age, ** once lived,” as he says, ** in a 
place where the society was good — too 
good for me. I wanted to get away 

from it Accordingly I moved to 

the worst place I could hear of, where 
I could practise all manner of wicked- 
ness without restraint While thus 
revelling in sensuality, Baxter’s **Cair’ 
fall into my hands. I took it up with 
one of Ballou’s ^rks (for I was a 
Universalist), to compare each with the 
Bible; saw the fallacy of the latter; 
was powerfully impressed with the truth 
as it appeared in the former ; and was 
brought, as I humbly trust, to the foot 
of the cross, to accept of the offers of 
mercy, as they are freely made in the 
gospel to the chief of sinners.” 

(» THE LAD AND THE 
“SAINTS’ REST,”— The Rev. Mr. 
Willey, of New Hampshire, at a public 
meeting in Park -street church, Boston, 
g#ve the history of a lad in a retired 
pirt of the country, to whom a pious 
lady, after serious conversation, gave 
the “ Saints’ Rest.” He read it, became 
deeply interested, and carried it to the 
barn where he was employed, ^^eeping 
over its pages, and over his hardness <»f 
heart, and praying to be saved from 
the miseries of the lost. But these 
impressions died away; and some ^ ears 
afterwards on a sabbath, in Boston, 
he wandered into the very church where 
the meeting was then assembled ; li»*re, 
under the appeals of the venerable 
Griffin, all his former solicitude forliis 
undying soul was revived, and he was 
led immediately to apply to a clergy- 
man of the city for the “ Saints’ Rest.” 
After considerable trouble “the long- 
sougjit volume,” said Mr. W,, “was 
loii.id and read — portions of it time 
j after t rae during the week. On the 
L sabbath' this youth was seen in this 


house, a weeping stranger, sometimes in 
one part of it, and sometimes in another. 
It was in that gallery, referring to the 
west gallery, as he has since ventured 
to hope, that he poured out his soul unto 
God, and that light began to dawn 
upon him which has since been as the 
rising light of day. This youth was 
the eldest in a family of ten children, 
all of whom^ together with both parents^ 
have since been brought to hope in the 
mercy of God, and to unite with his 
people ; and of the five sons, four are in 
the Christian ministry. 

75. IN PROMOTING REVIVALS. 

(а) “ LIFE OF J. B. TAYLOR.”— 

A young business man, a professor of 
religion, on leaving Detroit, in 1841, for 
the West, procured a copy of the “ Life 
of J. B. Tayl^” lu pursuing his 
business, his lot was ^ast in a very 
wicked community. At length the at- , 
tention bf this young man was called 
to the book he had purchased. He read 
it, and was excited to make higher at- 
tainments in religion. He attended 
prayer and conference -meetings, and 
there gave expression to his thoughts 
and feelings. He did the same in 
private as opportunity offered, and God 
blessed his labours. The result of the 
revival which was thus originated and 
carried forward, was the conversion 
of some fifty individuals, who becime 
members of the visible church. That 
young man became a preacher of the 
gospel to a Presbyterian church. 

(б) “ ALLEIN E’S ALARM” IN COL- 
hMQ^.-r-lielated by the Rev. Dr. Hill, of 
Virginia.— Sdid the venerable father, “ I 
have abundant cause for interest in this 
plan of circulating good and pious books. 

I lost my sainted mother when I was a 
youth, but not before the instructions 
which I received from her beloved lips 
had made a deep impression upon my- 
mind; an impression which I carried 
with me into a college (Hampden i 
Sidney), where there was not then one 
juous student. There I often reflected,* 
when surrounded by young men who 
scoffed at religion, Upon the instructions 
of my mother, and my . conscience was 
frequently sorely distressed. I had no 
Bible, and dreaded getting one, lest it 
should be fouod in my possession. Aft 


\ 
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last I could resist no longer, and there- 
fore requested a particular friend, — a 
youth whoi^ parents lived near, and 
who often went homej to ask his pious 
and excellent mother to send me some 
religious books. She sent me * Alleine^s 
Al^rm,’ an old black book, which looked 
as if it might have been handled by 
successive generations for one hundred 
years. When I got it, I locked my 
room, and lay on my bed reading it, 
when a student knocked at my door ; 
and although I gave him no answer, 
dreading to be found reading snch a 
book, he continued to knock and beat 
the door, until I had to open it. He 
came in, and seeing the book lying on 
the bed, he seized it, and examining its 

title, he said, * Why, H , do you read 

such books?’ I hesitated, but God 
enabled me to be decided, and tell him 
, boldly, hut with much emotion, * Yes, 
do.’ The young man replied with 

deep agitation, ‘Oh, H , you may 

i obtain religion, but I never can. I 
came here a professor of religion, but 
through fear I dissembled it, ahd have 
beeri carried alpng with the wicked until 
I ferr that there is no hope for me.^ 
"‘lie tjld ijie that there were two others, 
who he believed were somewhat serious. 
We agreed to take up the subject of 
religion in earnest, and seek it together. 
We invited the other two, and held a 
Yi’ayer- meeting in my room on the next 
Saturday afternoon. And, O, what a 
j)rayer - meeting ! We tried to pray, 

I but of such prayer I never heard the 
like. We knew not bow to pray, but 
tried to do it. It was the first prayer- 
meeting that I ever heard of. We tried 
to sing, but it was in a suppressed man- 
ner, for we feared the other students. 
'I’hey heard us, and gathered around ^ 
the door, and made such a noise that 
some of the officers had to disperse 
them ; iiid so serious was the disturb- 
ance, that the president (the late ex- 
cellent the Rev. Dr. John B. Smith,) 
had to investigate the matter at prayers 
in the evening, in the prayers* hall. 
W'hen he demanded the reason of the 
riot, a ringleader, in wickedness, got up 
and stated i that it was occasioned by 
three or four of the boys holding a 
;iruyer*raeeting, and they were deter- 
mined to^ have no such doings there. 


The good president heard the statement 
with deep emotion, and looking at the 
youths charged with the sin of praying, 
with tears in his eyes, he said, ‘Oh, is 
there such a state of things in this col- 
lege ? Then God has come near to us. 

My dear young friends, you shcUl be 
protected. You shall hold your next 
meeting in my parlour, and I will be 
one of your number! Sure enough 
we had our next meeting in his parlour, 
and half the college was there; and 
there began the glorious revival of re- 
I ligion, which pervaded the college and 
spread into the country around. Many 
of those students became ministers of the 
gospel. The youth who hud brought me 
‘ Aileine’s Alarm * from his mother, was 
my friend the Rev. Mr.C. Still, preaching ' 
in this State ; and he who interrupted me 
in reading the work,yny venerable and 

worthy friend, the llev. Dr. H , who 

is now president of a college in the west. 

Truly,* said Dr. H , ‘I have good 

reason to feel a deep interest in the pro- 
posed work. May God grant it success.** 

(c) BAXTER S “CALL’*FORBID- 

DEN,- -7'he Rev. Mr. B , of the 

Seventh Day Baptist Church, stated in 
a public meeting, that after his conver- 
sion he requested the teacher of the 
school w’liCh he attended, to grant him 
the privilege of reading by himself^ and 
in a book of his own selection. He 
chose Baxter’s “Call;” but before he* . 
had read it half through, there was. 
so 'much excitement in the school, in 
the distyct, and in the mind of the 
teacher, that be was forbidden to read 
from it. 'T'hough Baxter was silenced, 
truth was still upon the heart; and in 
a few days the teacher and nearly every 
scholar was converted, besides many m 
the district 

(t/) THE JUDGE AND THE 

LAWYERS. — Judge , of T'ennes- “ 

see, vho was converted by a blessing 
on t^ perusal of Nelson’s Causg and 
Cuil6 of Infidelity,” lent it to two scep- 
tical lawyers, who were also converted. ^ 
They were men of influence, atid estab- i •' 
lished meetings aX two diffeisent points, 
in connection with which some tv^o' 
hundreds were converted, and ^thered, 
into the church. That copy of Nelson 
was sold him by a colporteur. 4 mem- 
ber of Congress was among the converts. 
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(0 RESULTS OF READING 
DODDRIDGE.— la 1807 a clergyman 
left the city of Hartford for the far west 
— as far as Whitestown, New-York. He 
took with him some copies of the Rise 
and Progress,'* and as he stopped at a 
cabin tayem, he noticed that the woman, 
who waited on him at the table, was 
busily engaged in reading. He inquired 
what book she had, and learned that it 
was the “ Rise and Progress,** which a 
neighbour had lent to her, and she was 
copying out passages that peculiarly 
fitted her mind. He gave her a copy 
of the book, which she received with 
great delight In 1838, he was passing 
Siat way, and inquiring for this woman 
by name, he was pointed to an elegant 
house as her residence. He called on 
her, and asked her if she remembered 
him. She did not ** But do you not 
remember the mail who gave you 
‘ Doddridge*8 Rise and Progress* thirty 
years ago?** “Oh, yes,’* said she, 
“are you the man? Why that book 
was the means of converting my soul ; 
and it was lent round, and others read 
it, and we had meetings to read it to- 
gether) it was read at huskings and 
bees, and on the sabbath-day, and a 
revivd followed; and by and by we 
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sent for a minister, and formed a 
church.*’ The church at Wyoming is 
the fruit of that seed, and that book 
still lives, and who knows that it 
may not be the means of forming 
other churches, or raising up other 
writers like Doddridge, to bless the 
world? 

(/) CONVERSION OF A UNI- 
VERSALIST. — In a town in New 
Jersey where Universalism had a strong 
hold, the volumes were circulated by 
two colporteurs from the Princeton Se- 
minary. A Christian friend having 
purchased Nelson on “ Infidelity,** lent 
it to a leading Universalist. He read it 
eagerly ; his attention was arrested ; 
he was soon found in the company of 
Christians, seeking an interest in their 
payers, and became a praying man. 
His conversion was the beginning of a 
revival. Others who had embraced the 
same error followed his example. The ^ 
influence of the visits and volumes of 
the colporteurs was manifest in an 
increased spirit of inquiry and attend- 
ance upon public worship ; and during 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, nearly 
seventy were added to the church under 
the pastoral care of our informant in 
that place. 


76. CARD-PLAYING. 


(a) MR. SCOTT REFORMED.— 
The Rev. Thomas Scott, in the early 
part of his life, was exceedingly fond 
of cards, but was induced to leave off 
card-playing in the following »\anner: 

' One of his parishioners said to him, 
“ 1 have something which 1 wish lO say 
to you ; but I am afraid you may be 
offended.** “ I answered,” says Mr. 
Scott, “that I could not promise, but 
I hoped I should not She then said, 

I ‘ You know A B ; he has lately 

I appeared attentive to religion, and has 
! spoken to me concerning the sacra- 
ment; but last night he, with C 

D , and others, met to keep Christ- 

mas ; ^ and they played at cards, drank 
too much, and in the end quarrelled, and 
raised a sort of riot And when I re- i 
^ monstrated with him on his conduct, as I 

u 


inconsistent with his professed attention 
to religion, his answer was, ‘ There is 
no harm in cards — Mr, ^cott plays at 
cards' This smote me to the heart I 
saw that if 1 played at cards, however 
soberly and quietly, the people would. . 
be encouraged by my example to go 
farther *, and if St Paul would eat no 
flesh while the world stood, rather than 
cause his weak brother to offend, it 
would be inexcusable in me to throw 
such a stumbling-block in the way of my 
parishioners, in a matter certainly nei- 
ther useful nor expedient So far froiu 
being offended at the hint thus given 
me, 1 felt very thankful to my faithful 
monitor, and promised her that she 
should' never have occasion to repeat 
the admonition. That very evening 
I related the whole matter to the com- 

.. i ^ ;l 
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pany, and declared my fixed resolution 
never to play at cards agai^. I ex- 
pected I sftould be harassed with solici- 
tations, bnt 1 was never asked tajilay 
afterwards.” 

{b) A BLESSING AT A CARD- 
TABLE.— The Rev. W. Romaine was 
one evening invited to a friend’s'honse 
to tea, and after the tea-things were 
removed, the lady of the house asked 
him to plaj at cards, to which he made 
no objection. The cards were produced, 
and when all were ready to commence 
playing, the venerable minister said, 
“Let us ask the blessing of God.” 
“ Ask the blessing of God!” said the 
lady, in great surprise; “ I never heard 
of such a thing to a game of cards.” 
Mr. Romaine then inquired, “Ought 
we to engage in 'anything on which we 
cannot ask his blessing ? ” This gentle 
reproof put an end to the card-playing. 

(c) ROMAINE’S ADMONITION. 
— This good man was once addressed 
by a lady, who expressed the great 
pleasure she had enjoyed under his 
preaching, and added, that 3he could 
cohiply with his requirements, with the 
exception of one thing. “ And what is 
that, madam ?” asked Mr. R. “ Cards, 
sir.” “ You think you could not be 
happy without them ?” “ No, sir, I 

know I could not.” “ Then, madam, 
they are your God, and they must sav6 
you.” This pointed admonition led to 
serious reflection, and finally to the 
abandonment of such unworthy plea- 

CARD-TABLE CONVERSA- 
TION. — Mr. Locke having been intro- 
duced by Lord Shaftesbury to the Duke 
of Buckingham and Lord Halifax, these 
three noblemen, instead of conversing 
with the philosopher, as might naturally 
have been expected, on literary sub- 
jects, sat down to cards. Mr. Locke,^ 


after looking on for ebme time, pulled 
out his pocket-book, and began to write 
with great attention. One of the com- 
pany observing this, took the liberty of 
asking him what he was writing. “ My 
lord,” said Locke, “ I am endeavouring, 
as far as possible, to profit by my pre- 
sent situation ; for, having waited with 
impatience for the honour of being in 
company with the greatest men of the 
age, I thought 1 could do nothing better 
than write down your conversation ; 
and, indeed, I have set down the sub- 
stance of what you have said, this last 
hour or two.” This well-timed ridicule 
had its desired efifiict ; and these noble- 
men, fully sensible of its force, immedi- 
ately quitted their play, and entered, 
into conversation more rational, .and 
better suited to the dignity of their 
'characters. 1 

i (e) A SHREWD REPLY.— Sir 

I Walter Scott says that the alleged origin 

I of the invention of cards produced one 
of the shrewdest replies he had ever 
heard given in evidence. It was made 
by the late Dr. Gregory, at Edinburgh, 
to a counsel of great eminence at the 
Scottish bar. The doctor’s testimony 
went to prove the insanity of the party 
whose mental capacity was the point at 
issue. On a cross-interrogation; he 
admitted that the person in question 
played admirably at whist. “ And do 
you seriously say, doctor,” said the 
learned counsel, “ that a person having 
a superior capacity for a game so diffi- 
cult, aqd which requires, in a pre-emi- 
nent deffree, memory, judgment, and 
combination, can be at the same time 
deranged in his understanding ?” ** 1 am 
no card- player,” said the doctor, with 
great address, “but I have read in his- 
tory that cards were invented for the 
amusement of an insane king.” The con% 
sequences of this reply were decisive. 


77. CASTE. . ^ 

(a) HINDOO VIEWS OF CASTLE, and drink together, according to cir- 
— A Brahmin in Calcutta asked a cumstarices ?” The European replied, 
European gentleman, “ What is your “ We deem it our honour to demean 
order- of society in Great Briiain ; are ourselves as brethren in the participa- 
you divided into castes, or do you eat tion of food at one table, as Providence 

M 2 
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permits.” The ^rahmin relied, ** That 
appears to me to be an onetice against 
good morals and good conduct!** The 
gentleman rejoined, ** I think I can 
prove it* to you, by a practice of your 
own, that you are in error. How do 
you act in the field of Juggernaut ? Do 
you not eat there with the lowest caste 
of India? There you know no dis- 
tinction of caste, but all feed at one 


board.** The Brahmin answered, “I 
can screen myself from the imputation 
you bring against us, for t/iere we are 
in the presence of our god, there Jug- 
gernaut is in our midst, and there we 
can feast together.’* ** Ah !'* said the 
gentleman, ** and I can justify the 
Christian practice on your own prin- 
ciples, fi»r we are everywhere in the pre- 
sence of our God** 


n. CENSURE— CENSORIOUSNESS. 


(a) WESLEY’S GROUNDLESS 
SUSPICIONS. — Beware, (says Mr. 
Wesley,) of forming a hasty judgment 
coLcerning the fortune of others. There 
may be secrets in the situation of a 
person, which few *but God are ac- 
quainted with. Some years since I said 
to a gentleman, Sir, I am afraid you 
' are covetous.** He asked me, ** What 
is the reason of your fears ?” I answered, 
**A year ago, when I made a collection 
for tile expense of repairing the Foun- 
I dry, you subscribed five guineas. At 
I the subscription made this year you 
j subscribed only half a guinea.” lie 
I made no reply, but after a time asked, 
j “ Pray, sir, answer me a question : Why 
do you live upon potatoes ?” (I did so 
I between three and four years.) I replied, 

' “ It has much conduced to my health.” 


He answered, “ I believe it has. But did 
you not do it likewise to save money ?’* 
I said I did, For what I save from my 
own meat, will feed another, that else 
would have none.” But, sir,” said he, 
“ if this be your motive you may save 
more. I know a man that goes to mar- 
ket ak the beginning of every week; 
there he buys a pennyworth of parsnips, 
which he boils in a large quantity of 
water. The parsnips serve him for 
food, and the water for drink, during 
the ensuing week ; so tliat his meat and 
drink together cost him only ^ penny a 
week. This he constantly did, though 
he had 200/. a year, to pay the debts 
he had contracted before he knew God ! ” 
And this is he whom I set down to be a 
covetous man ! 


CHILDREN. 


• 79. MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INILUENCE 
OF CHILDREN. 

(«) THE SWEARER’S DAUGH- 
TER — The Rev. Mr. Solomon Carpen- 
tef held a religious meeting in Sussex 
county, Massachusetts, at the house of a 
man who was awfully addicted to swear- 
ing, and the minister took occasion to 
reprove this and other vices. A little girl 
belonging to the family withdrew, and 
placed herself behind the door, and began 
to weep very bitterly. Her father par- 
ticularly asked her the cause of this, 
and she told him she was afraid he 
would 'go to hell on account of his 


swearing. He at length promised her . 
that if she would refrain from weeping 
he would never swear any more. The 
child was now quiet, and in an ecstasy 
of joy after » ards told her mother of the 
promise she had obtained from her 
father. The unexpected reproof the 
father had thus received from his daugh- 
ter was lastingly impressed on his mind, 
he became a humble penitent, and lived 
to be a shining light in the Christian 
community with which he was after- 
wards Connected. 

(6)FAMILY ALTAR RESTORED. 

— A man once received from his own 
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clnld, an infant of three years old, one and there, in peace, I spent my sabbath- 
of tile most severe reproofs he ever met day.” 

with. Family prayer had been, by (d) THE CHILD AND HIS CLO- 
some means, neglected one morning, SET. — When the late Rev. Thomas 
ami the child was, as it were, out of its Reader, of Taunton, was but a child of 
element. At length, he Came to his eight years old, be felt the importance 
father as he sat, and just as the family of religion, and could not be happy 
^ere going to dinner, the little reprover, without private praj^er. One evening, 
leaning on his father's knee, said, with his father's house being full of company, 
a sigh, “ Pa, you used to go to prayer he had not a convenient place for his 
with us, but you did not to-day.” “ No, secret devotions ; but, unwilling to omit 
my dear,” said the parent, ** I did not.” what he knew to be his duty, he went 
“ But, pa, you ought ; why did you into his father’s wool-loft to enjoy the 
not ?” The father had not a word to pleasure of communion with God. At 
reply, and the child’s rebuke was as first he felt some childish fears, .on ac- 
appropriate and natural, as if it had count of his lonely situation ; but after- 
been administered by the most able wards his mind was so filled with God, 
minister in the' land ; and, it may be and the joys of religion, that he forgot 
said, was as permanently useful. the gloominess of the place. During his 


i the gloominess of the place. During his 


(r) THE* DAUGHTER’S LET- childhood, a person being on a visit at 
TER. — Not long ago, (writes a gentle- his father’s, Thomas was appointed to 
man in 1833,) as I took some coffee at sleep with him. / After the gentleman 
a house of refreshment, a gentleman had retired to his chamber, the pious 
who was reading the newspaper entered little boy knocked at the door, request- 
into conversation with me. Among other ing him to let him go through his room 
things, we spoke of the Ohristiai^ sab- to an inYier closet, which he used to fre- 
bath, when he thus expressechhimself: — quent for the exercise of prayer. The 
Though there is doubtless much conscience of the visitor severely smote 
ungodliness in England, yet when com- him ; ** What,” thought he, '’is this little 
pired.with the sabbaths on the continent, child so anxious to obtain a place for 
a sabbath here is a delightful season : devout retirement, while I have never 
no one can truly value that blessed day prayed in my life ? ” It led him to serious 
unUl he has been deprived of its enjoy- reflections, which, through the Divine 
ment. When in the army, I felt this blessing, were the happy means of his 


deprivation ; we had misery in every conversion ; 
shape I for, in the Peninsular war, toil, a true Chris 
danger, disease, and death, were contiou- - of the gospel, 


conversion ; and he afterwards became 
a true Christian, and a useful ministeb 


ally around and among us. The nearer (e) THE NEGLECTED ALTAR, 
the men appeared to be to eternity, the — A '^rson, who afterwards became a 
farther off their thoughts seemed to be Sunday-school teacher near Cambridge 
from God. (England), having had his convictipn of 

“It was on a sabbath -d^ that I the necessity and importance of religious 
received a letter from an af^ctionate duties shaken, began to think lightly of 
daughter, then in England ; it alluded them, aod to omit family prayer, which . 
to the uncertainty of life, especially to a he bad been accustomed to ' p^form. 
military man ; -it pressed on me the con- A child of his, whd had beeh taught'at 
sidehition of eternal things, and pointed a sabbath-school, one day said to his 
me to Him who, in peace and in war, parent, with gr^at simplicity, “ Fattier, 
in health and in sickness, in/ife and in do you pray in the morning, and let 
death, is able to save them to the utter- me pray with you.” The' father was 
most that come unto God by him. Every struck with this gentle reproof fx^m. \as > 
word made lodgment in my heart ; own child, and confessed that lie..CQiud 
folding up the letter, and putting a1)ook no longer live in the neglect of family - 
of prayer in my pocket, I walked out to prayer. f 

a distance from the camp, until I came (/) THE POOR CRIPPLE.’^— 1 


to a solitary ditch ; in that ditch, on my have seen (says the Rev. J. East), i 
knees^ I poured out my soul before God, of the infant schools at Batfi, a he! 


hiuone 

helpless 


OHILDBEN. 


cripple filling the post of monitor, while 
propped up on a high chair for the pur- 
pose; and I understood that this poor 
little bo^, who was under the influence 
of religious principle, had been the 
means of bringing sahation home to 
his house, in the conversion of his father 
and mother fl’om an ungodly and pro- 
fligate life to one of moral correctness 
and true piety. I 

(p) THE DYING ORPHAN AND | 
HER GRANDMOTHER —Rosina, an 
orphan child, at a Moravian missionary I 
station, in North America, being under 
the care of an old relation, said, the 
night before her decease, Dear grand- 
mother, I am baptized and cleansed in 
the blo^ of our Saviour, and shall now 
soon go to him ; >ut I beg you to seek 
to be likewise washed, and saved from 
your sins, by the blood of Christ, that 
you may become as happy as I am; 
otherwise, when you go hence, you will 
not be with the Lord/' This exhortation 
from a dying child made such an im- 
pression upon the old woman’s heart, 
that she became anxiously concerned 
about her salvation, prayed for the re- 
mission of her sins through the blood 
of Jesus, begged for baptism, and was 
added to the church. 

(A) THE SAILOR REPROVED.— 
A very profane and profligate sailor, 
who belonged to avessel lying in the port 
of New York, went out one day from 
his ship into the streets, bent on folly 
and wickedness. He met a pious little 
girl, whose feeUngs he tried to wound 
by using vile and sinful language. The 
little girl looked at him earnestly in the 
face, warned him of his danger, and, 
with a solemn tone, told him to reraem- 
bdr that he must meet her shortly at the 
bar of God. This unexpected reproof 
matly affected him. To use his own 
language, “it was like a broadside, 
raking him fore and afty and sweeping 
by the board every sail and spar pre- 
pared for a wicked cruise.’* Abashed and 
confounded, he returned to his ship ; he 
could not hanish from his mind the re-' 
proof of this little girl ; her look was 
present to his mind; her solemn decla- ; 
ration; “ You must meet me at the bar j 
of Goa,” deeply affected his .heart : the 
more he reflected upon it, the more 
uncomfortable he felt. In a feit days 


his harjd heart was subdued, he sub- 
mitted to the Saviour, and became a 
consistent follower of the Lamb. 

(i) THE CHILD AND HER PA- 
PIST FATHER.— Says a correspond- 
ent of the “Advocate of Moral Reform 
“ 1 was in the city of P., seated in the 
study of the brother, witl^ whom I had 
been labouring, when a little German 
girl, of twelve or fourteen years of age, 
entered the room, and, bursting into 
tears, exclaimed, in an animated tone, 

* O, Mr. , I am sure the Lord is 

goin^ to convert my father. 1 do believe 
he will be converted now,’ she added, 
with so much emotion, as drew from me 
the inquiry, * Of whom is she speaking?’ 

* Tell the gentleman yourself, my child,’ 
said my friend, * what God has done for 
you, and what he has beeik trying to do 
for him.* 

“ From the simple story of the girl, 

I gathered the following:— A year and 
a half before, in her ignorance and sin, 
she had been led to enter the church, 
where my friend was preaching, and 
while there, the Lord graciously met 
her, and converted her soul. Full of 
joy and wonder, she ran home to tell 
her father, who was a bigoted Catholic, 
what a Saviour she had found ; but to 
her surprise, he became very angry, 
beat her cruelly, and forbade the men- 
tion of the subject again in bis house. 
She continued to attend church, and 
expressed a wish to join with the, people 
of God in commemorating the dying 
love of her Saviour. He told her it she 
did, be would beat her to death. With 
this prospect, she determined to do her. 
duty, putting her trust in Him who hath 
said, * I will never leave nor forsake 
thee.’ When she returned home and 
told her father what she had done, he 
beat her most unmercifully, and drove 
her from the house, telling her never to 
return, until she had given up her new- 
fangled religion. Thus forsaken of her 
father, the Lord took her up ; she was 
provided with a ]}lace in a pious family, 
at service, reserving to herself the flVst 
Monday in every month, which day she 
spent in distributing .tracts to all the 
German fhmilies of her acquaintance; 
and, whenever permitted; she prayed ] 
with them before she left, ^ways taking j 
her father’s house in her way, though 
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sure of being beaten, and driven ieom it The effect produced upon the audience 
Month after month, she offered the hard- beggars all description. The speaker 
ened man a tract, at the same time and the whole audience yere batW in 
' entreating him to think of his j^r soul, tears; and such was the good effects of 
I and offering to pray with him. Al- this example, that seventeen others came 
! though uniformly driven away, with forward and signed the Pledge I Mr. 

I severe blows, she said, * I did not care Chambers, with tears streaming down 
I for the blows ; for, sir, mv poor Other’s his facc^ caught the boy in his arms, 

I soul was all I thought of or cared for.* exclaiming, ** Well we may say that 
I In this course she persevered^how long the grave of Alcohol has been dug by 
! do you think, indolent Christian ? not this Tittle boy ! ’* 
one month, which many think too long (A) INFANTS PRAYER 'AN- 
to wait for an answer to prayer, but SWERED.— A drunkard who had run 
eighteen months^ without seeing any fruit through his property (says Dr. Scbne- 
of her labour. Two months before I met bly,) returned one night to his unffir- 
her, she found, on visiting her father, nished home. . entered its empty 
that he was in tears over his work ; he hall ; anguish was gnawin^^ at his heart- 
suffered her to read, converse and pray, strings, and language is inadequate* to 
without interruption, and at parting, express his .agony as he entered his , 
bade her come again. The next month wife’s apartment, and ihere beheld the 
he was even more tender, and on the victims of his appetite, his lovely wife 
day I first saw her, she had seen him and darling child. .Morose and sullen, 
again, and she said, * O, how changed he seated himself without a word ; he 
' was my poor father! with tears he begged could not speak, he could not look upon 
me to forgive him, and pray for him, them. The mother said to the little 
I told him I had laid nothmg up against angel by her side, ** Come, my child, it 
him, and asked him to pray fox himself, is time to go to bed;** and that little 
He knelt down bv my side, bnt could babe, as was her wont, knelt by her 
only say, ** 0 Lord, forgive, forgive, O mother’s lap, and gasing wistfully into 
/ Lori, fqrgive;” and now, sir, I am sure the face of her suffering parent, like a 
the Lord will hear and convert my poor piece of chiselled statuary, repeated her 
father.*” nightly orison; and when she had 

The next evening, on entering the finished, the child (but four years of 
praying circle, I recognized the voice of age) said to her mother, ** Dear ma, 
the little German girl in the individual mav I not offer up one more prayer?” 
who was addressing the throne of grace. ** Yes, yes, my sweet pet, pray and ' 
Her father was there, inquiring with she lifted up her tiny hands, closed her 
trembling eagerness, the way to the eyes, and prayed, **OGodl spare, oh. 
Saviour’s feet. The father and daughter spare niy dear papal” That prayer was 
left the room together that night, re- waited with electric rapidity to the 
joicing in the grace which had washed throne of Gk>d. It was heard on high — 
away their stains. ’twas heard on earth. The responsive 

Q) LITTLE BOY’S ENTREATY. “Amen” burst from that fkther’s lips, 
— While the Rev. Mr. Chambers was and his heart of stone becaifie a heart 
once addressing a temperance meeting of fiesh. Wife and child were both 
in Philadelphia, a man who had been clasp^ to his bosom,- and in penitence 
, occupying a seat in a distant part of he said, My chxld^ipnt have saved yowr 
the room, arose with a little boy in his father from the arave of a dnaskard. 
arms, scarcely six years old, and came FU sign the pUdgfr 
forward ^to the speaker’s siiBivdi all (0 THE CHILD’S REPROOF OF 
gave way for him. He placed his AN IRRELIGIOUS . FATHER, r- 
child on the stand, and while the tears The fiither of a little boy in Phslad^l 
were running frst down his cheeks, phix, an irreligious nuui, offered to 
with tremblioff accents, addressed the attend hini to the sabbath^school, it 
speaker: “My little boy said to me, being a very rainy day. “Father, w%y 
* Father, do not drink any morel’ Oen- don’t you stay at the school, and go to 
tlemen, I have taken my last drink.” meeting with me? yon ought to go to 
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meeting.” The reproof was too power- The prophet will come to see you ; and ^ , 
fill to be resisted. His soul was filled when he says, ‘ How is it with the 
with remorse. He left his child at the child?* you may say, ‘It is well.* I 
school-house door, and" turned, back; am sure it will then be well with me, 
but the arrow of conviction had pierced for I shall be in heaven singing the 
his soul 1 He turned back, conscience- praises of God. You ought to think it * 
smitten, to weep orer his sins, with a well too.** Mr. G. accordingly fulfilled 
heart full of sorrow. He returned home the wish of this pious child, 
immediately, retired to his chamber, (c) “ WILL YOU MEET ME 
bowed his knees in prayer, opened and THERE, FATHER?** — At a public 
read his Bible; in doing which he found meeting of the London City Mission, in 
relief, for the Spirit of the Lord had 1836, the Rev. R. Ainslie related the 
accompanied the words of the child, following fact. — An infidel allowed his 
and the result was, that from this sab- wife to send their two children to a 
bath-day he determined to consecrate Sunday-school. One of them, not long 
himself to God— to forsake the company afterwards, was seized with illness, and 
of his guilty associates— to abandon the it soon appeared, from the nature of the 
drunkard’s bowl, and to lead a new life, disease, he could not recover. The 
He was enabled by Divine grace, to father came home, on the last evening 
fulfil his resolution ; from that day he of the child’s life, from an infidel meet- 
established family prayer, became the ing, under the influence of the senti- 
subject of renewing grace, was bap- ments and principles usually taught in 
tized. and united with the church, of such societies, when his wife said to . 
which he proved a worthy member. him “ James is dying.” The father 

went up stairs, approached the bed-side 
80. HAPPY DEATHS OP PIOUS CHIU^REN. of his d^ing child, and while the father 
*(a) THE STRONGEST LOVE. — was looking upon him, the child sai^ 

A little girl between six and seven “ Father, I am very happy ; I am 
years of age, when on her death-bed, going*to heaven ; vnll you meet me there, 
seeing her eldest sister with a Bible in and immediately expired. This 

her hand, requested her to read respect- appeal was too much for him. Uttered 
ing Christ's blessing little children. The with so much simplicity, and dictated 
passage having been read, and the book by the Eternal Spirit, it was engraven 
closed, the child said, “ How kind ! 1 upon the tablet of his heart as with a 
shall soon go to Jesus ; he will soon pen of iron upon lead, and sculptured 
take me up in his arms, bless me too ; there for ever. He made many efforts 
; no disciple shall keep me away.” Her to efface the impression from his mind, 
sister kissed her, and said, ** Do you but without effect. He confesses that 
love me?” ** Yes, my dear,” she replied, he was a drunkard, a blasphemer, and, 

“ but do not be angry, I love Jesus to use his own language, “ the vilest 
better.” wretch out of hell.” The appeal con- 

(6) DEATH OF DINAH DOWD- tinned to be more and more affecting to 
NEY. — Miss Dinah Dowdney, of Port- him, and on one sabbath, having driven 
sea, who died at nine years of age, one a party a few miles from town, for he 
day in her illness said to her aunt, with was the driver of a fly, he put up his * 
whom she liv^, When I am dead, I horses quickly, and went to church, 
should like Mr. Griffin to preach a One of the lessons for the day was 
sermon to children to persuade them to 2 Sam. xiii., containing the refloctions 
love Jesus Christ, to obey their parents, of David on the death of his child, 
not to tell lies, but to think of dying and When he heard the words, “ I shall go 

gojfM to heaven. I have been think- to him, but he shall not return to me,” 

said she, ” what text I should like he thought, “ It is ^possible.” *His . 

him to preach from; 2 Kings, iv. 26. past life and infidel ridicule of heaven ' \ 

You are the Shunamite, Mr. G. is the forbade the hope that he should ever 
prophet, and I am the Shunamite’s meet his cMld in that happy world, 
child. When I am dead I dare say yon Still his mind was greatly distressed, 
will be grieved, though you need not. He had no pious firiend ; he could get 
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neither light nor peace in this season of replied the boy ; **my Redeemer is 
mental anguish. An agent of the City Lord of the dead and living } I love 
Mission at length called upon him ; the him for his Ipve to me, and soon I hope 
man disclosed his state of mind,, and the to be with him to see his glory.” 
instruction!, counsels,, and prayers of the (e) THE MTSTERIOUS HEAR- 
agent were blessed by the Holy Spirit : £R. — A cler^man in the county of 
the man has renounced his inudelity— Tyrone had, mr some weeks, observed 
his character is entirely changed t he a little ragg^ boy come every Sunday, 
an^ his wife are regular worshippers in and place himself in the centre of the 
I the house of God, and he is now' che- aisle, directly opposite the pulpit, where 
I rishing the hope that he shall meet his he seemed exceedingly attentive to the 
I child in heaven. service. He was desirous of knowing 

j (d) THE UNWELCOME VISIT. — who the child was, and for this purpose 
j A little boy, who was educated in one hastened out, after the sermon, several 
of the London Hibernian Schools, in the times, but never could see him, as he 
county of Roscommon, was seized by vanished the moment service' was over, 
sickness, and confined to his bed. In and no one knew whence he came or 
a few days his dissolution seemed to any thing about him. At length the 
be near. The parents of the boy being boy was missed from his usual situation 
Roman Catholics, sent immediately for in the church, for some weeks. At this . 

I the priest, to have the 'ites of their time a man called on the minister, and 
, church administered, wh 3h, in their told him a person very ill was desirous 
, estimation, was the needfv preparation of seeing him ; but ddded, “ I am really 
: * for heaven. On the ar; ‘val of the ashamed to ask yoii to go so far ; but 
I priest, the boy seemed much confused, it is a child of mine, and he refuses to 
t and astonished at his coming. ** Your have any one but you; he is altogetl^ier 
visit,” said the boy, “ was altogether an extraordinary boy, and talks a great 
unnecessary ; I have no need^oLyour deal about things that I do not under- 
help or assistance; I have a^reat stand.” The clergyman promised to 
High Pries, at the right hand of the go, and went, though |he rain poured 
Majesty in the heavens, able to save down in torrents, aud he had six miles 
'*to the uttermost all that come unto God of rugged mountain country to pass, 
by him : He lives for evermore, to On arriving where he was directed,, he 
make intercession ; and He is su<'h a saw a most wretched cabin indeed, and 
priest as I require.*' The priest per- the man he had seen in (lie morning 
ceiving it to be in vain to reason at' was waiting at the door. • He was 
such a time, and knowing the boy to shown in, and fonnd the inside of the 
have been made acquainted with the hcrel'as miserable as the outride. In' 
Bible, went away. The child re- a 'orner, on a little straw, he beheld a 
quested his parents to send for his school- person stretched out, whom he recog- 
master, who stated that he never wit- nized as.,the little boy who had so 
nessed such a scene; it was altogether regularly attended his church. As 
unexpected. The boy was always he approached the wretched bed, the 
silent ; though he was attentive to the child raised himself up, and stretch- 
instructions given at school, he never iug forth his arms, said, **His bwn | 
once hinted a change in his sentiments, right hand bath gotten him the Vic- | 
In the course of conversation, 'he was tory,’* Psa. xcviii. I ; and immediately "j 
asked if he was afraid to die. ** No,*’ ^he expired ! 
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81. DiviNiTT OF CHRIST. obtained bis livelihood by vending 

(a) THE- COBBLER'S CONCLU- old shoes, was aske^ by an Ariim 

SION.— A poor man, unable to read, minister, how he knew that Jesus Christ 

. >: 
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was the Son of God ? “ Sir,” he replied, 

I am sorry you have put such a 
question to me before my children, 
although I think I can give you a satis- 
factory answer. You know, sir, when 
I first became concerned about my soul, 
and unhappy on account of my sins, 1 
called upon you to ask for your advice, 
and you told me to get into company, 
and spend my time as merrily as 1 
could, but not to go to hear the Me- 
thodists.” “I did so,” answered the 
ungodly minister. **I followed your 
advice.” continued the illiterate cobbler, 

“ for some time ; but the more I trifled, 
the more my misery increased ; and at 
last I was persuaded to hear one of , 
those Meth(^ist ministers who came 
into our neighbourhood, and preached 
Jesus Christ as the Saviour. In the 
greatest agony of mind, I prayed to 
Him to save me, and to forgive my 
sins; and now 1 feel that he has 
freely forgiven them ! — and by this I 
know that he is the Son of God.” 

(6) ARIANS CONFOUNDED.— 
Two of Dr. Priestly’s followers, emi- 
nent men, once called on an old gentle- 
man of the Society of Friends, to ask 
what was Aue opinion of the person of 
Christ After a little consideration, he 
replied “ The apostle says, ‘ We preach 
Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stum- 
blrag-block,’ because th^ expected a 
temporal Messiah; * to the Greeks foolish- 
ness, ’ because he was crucified as a 
malefactor; *but unto them which are 
called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ 
the power of God, and the wisdom of 
God.’ Now, if you can separate the 
power of God from God, and the wisdom 
of God from God, 1 will come over 
to your opinions.” — They were both 
struck dumb, and did not attempt to 
utter a single word in reply. 

(c) THE CAVILLER SILENCED. 

Two gentlemen were once disputfing 
on the mvinity of Christ One of them 
who argued against it, said, ** If it were 
true, it certainly would have been ex- 
pressed in more clear and unequivocal 
terms.” “ Well,” said the other, “ad- 
mitting that you believed it, were vou 
authorised to teach it, and allowea to 
use your own language, how wouldiyou 
express the doctrine to make it i|idu- 
^ bitable V* “I would say,” replied ie, 


“that Jesus Christ is the true God,** 
“You are very happy,” rejoined the 
other, “ in the choice of your words ; 
for you have happened to hit upon the 
very words of inspiration. St. John, 
speaking of the Sou, says, * This is the 
true God and eternal life.’” 

(d)THE INEXPLICABLE CHAP- 
TER. — There was a young man in a 
school, who had previously indulged the 
hope of having passed from death unto 
life, but had not believed in the divinity 
of Christ As he was teaching, in the 
course of bis delightful work, a class of 
children upon a section of the first chap- 
ter of John, he knew not how to direct 
them, or explain to the little listeners 
what seemed plain to those who believed 
the Son of God to be a divine person, but 
on his own principles was inexplicable. 
This circumstance led him to consider 
more closely the sacred text, and led him 
to believe in the supreme divinity of that 
Saviour,^ whom he had degraded to a*' 
finite created being. Thus the truth of 
the inspired volume is made to appear. 
“ He that watereth shall be watered also 
himself.” 

(^•“THE GOD WAS WITHIN.” 
— While Mr. Kirkland was a mission- 
ary to the Oneidas, being unwell, *he 
was unable to preach on the afternoon 
of a certain Sabbath, and told Peter, one 
of the head men of the Oneidas, that he 
must address the congpregation. Peter 
modestly and reluctantly consented. 
After a few words of introduction, he 
began a discourse on the character of 
the Saviour, “What, my brethren,” 
said he, • “ are the views which you 
form of the character of Jesus ? You 
will answer, perhaps, that he was a 
man of sing^ar benevolence. You 
will tell me, that he proved this to be 
his character, by the nature of the 
miracles which he wrought. All these 
you will say, were kind in the extreme. 
He created bread, to feed thousands 
who were ready to perish. He raised 
to life the son of a poor woman, who 
was a widow, and to whom his labours 
were necessary for her support in old 
age. Are these, then, your only views 
of the Saviour ? I will tell you, they 
are lamb. When Jesus came into the 
world he threw his bhmket around him, 
but the God was within.” « 
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(/) THE ROCK OP CALVARY.— 
In “ Flemii^* s Christology ” it is stAted 
that a deist, Tisiting the sacred places 
of Palestine, was shown the clefts of 
Mount Calvary. Examining them nar- 
rowly and critically, he turned in 
amazement to his fellow-travellers,, and 
said, ** I have long been a student of 
nature, and 1 am sure these clefts and 
rents in this rock were never made by 
nature, or an ordinary earthquake ; for, 
by such a concussion, the rock must 
have split according to the veins, and 
where it was weakest in the adhesion 
of parts ; for this,” said he, ** I have 
observed to have been done in other 
rocks when separated or broken after an 
earthquake ; and reason tejls me it m^t 
always be so. Bu| it is quite otherwise 
here ; for the rock is split athwart and 
across the veins in a most strange and 
preternatural manner; and, therefore,” 
said he, ** I thank God that 1 came 
*hither to see the standing monument of 
a miraculous power, by which God gives 
evidence to this day of the divinity of 
Christ,” 

(<f) CONVICTIONS OP NAPO- 
LEON. — “ I know men,” said Napoleon 
at St. Helena, to Count de Montholon, 
** I know men, and I tell yon that Jesus 
is not a man I The religion of Christ is 
a mystery, which subsists by its own 
force, and proceeds from a mind which 
is not a human mind. We find in it a 
marked individuality, which originated 
a train of words and actions unknown 
before. Jesus is not a philosopher, for 
bis proofs are miracles, and from the 
first his disciples adored him. 

Alexander, Ctesar, Charlemagne, and 
myself,- founded empires ; but on what 
foundation did we rest the creations of 
our genius? Upon force. Jesus^Christ 
founded an empire upon love; and at 
this hou|, millions of men would die 
fot him ! 

** I die before my time, and my body 
will be given back to the earth, lo b^ 
come food foV worms. Such is the fiite 
of him who has been called the great 
Napoleon. What an abyss between my‘ 
deep misery, and the eternal kingdmn 
of Christ, which is proclaimed, loved, 
and adored, and is extending over the 
whole earth!” 

Turniug'^o General Bertrand, the eni- 
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peror added, If you do not perceive I 
that Jesns Christ is God, I did wrong 
to appoint you general ! ” 

82. MISCELLANEOUS. 

(a) THE GOD WHO PAID THE 
; DEBT. — A poor negro on the coast of 
Africa, who felt some concern about his 
soul, applied to his priest, who gave him 
I various directions, which were all un- 
I availing. He was so distressed in his 
; mind, .that he went wandering about 
from place to place, without meeting 
with anything to comfort him. One 
day as he was sitting in a solitary man- 
ner on the beach, some English sailqrs 
came ashore to get water. As they were 
rolling the cask along, one of them heard ' 
the meanings of the poor negro, aiVd 
going up to him said, ** Halloo, ship- 
mate! whafs the mitter with you?” 
The negro began to tell his tale of woe, 
in broken language, but was hastily in- 
terrupted by the sailor exclaiming, “Oh, 

I see what*s the matter with you ; you 
most go to England, and there you’ll 
hear of the Christian’s God, who paid 
the debt” These words were spoken in 
a careless and thoughtless manner ; but 
they made an impression on the mind 
of the D^o, and be determined to pro- 
ceed to England. He travelled a great 
.many miles until he came to an English 
settlement, where he got leave to work • ^ 
his pasrage over in a ship that was lying 
there. During the voyage he. would 
frequently approach one sailor and an- 
other, and say, with great simplicity, in 
a plaintive^ tone, “ Please, massa, you 
tell me where Christian’s God dat pay 
de debt ?”^ The seamen,, who it appears 
were all irreligious, only laughed .at 
him. and concluded he was mad. The 
ship reached London, and the nem was 
put ashore at Wapping. Havmg jio ' " 
money to receive, he wandered from 
street to street, and {whenever he <muld 
catch a single passen^r, he would stop 
and say, in the most melancholy man- 
ner, “ Please, massa, von please tell poor ^ 
black man where Christian’s. God fial 
pay de debt?” Some told Idm to^go 
about his business, some gave hitu mok- ^ 
ney, and others, supposing him to be 
deranged, passed on ; bat he met po one 
to answer his question. In tlds planner 
I he continued to stroll about, as devoid 
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of comfort in England as in his own God. He went, and heard a sermon by 
land ; and frequently would he steal that gentleman, on the suretyship of 
down some by -place, and give vent to Christ, in which he described sin as a 
his soul in accents like these : “ Ah ! me debt, and Christ as paying it, and the 
no hear of Christian’s God dat pay dc price he paid, and that he was ascended 
debt ; roe walk, walk, day, day, but me up , to heaven, and had sent him, the 
no hear. White man tell me in Africa, preacher, to say to all, ** Come unto me 
go to England, but me no find ; me go all ye that labour,” etc. Long before 
back, me die dere.” He saw some he came to the close of his sermon, the 
people on the sabbath going into a large Spirit of God had been pleased to touch 
house, which he concluded was the the heart of the poor negro, and to en- 
teraple of the Christian’s God ; he fol- lighten his mind ; he started up in the 
lowed them, and heard a sermon, but pew, but without making a noise, and 
heard nothing about Christ. It was all in a whispering tone was heard to say, 
unintelligible to him, and he still re- while he clasped his hands together, and 
mained the subject of despondency, and the tears ran down his sable cheeks, 
still went mourning about A gentle- “ Me have found Him 1 me have found 
man accidentally overheard him one day Him ! the Christian’s God dat pay de 
complaining to himself of his unsuccess- debt!” After the meeting had closed, 
ful inqtiiry after the Christian’s God : the minister had some further conversa- 
he spoke to him, and directed him to go tion with him; and was rejoiced at the 
to a certain place in the evening, and state of his mind. An opportunity was 
there he would hear of the Christian’s afterwards taken to send him to Afric^ 
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(a) THE FIRST HOSPITAL. — they knew not whom to entrust with 
The first hospital for the reception of its distribution. “ What,” exclaimed the 
the diseased and the infirm was founded holy man, “ is your opinion of me?” 
at Edessa, in Syria, by the sagacious The answer was instant and unanimous: 
and j)rovident humanity of a Christian Ephrem was everything that was holy, 
father. 'I’he history of this memorable and good, and just. “ Then,” he re- 
fiiundation is civen by Sozomen, in his sumed, “ I will be your almoner. For 
account of Ephrem Syrus. your sakes, I will undertake this bur- 

A grievous famine, with all its inse- den.” And receiving their now willing 
parable* evils, having befallen the city contributions, he caused about three 
of Edessa, its venerable deacon, at the hundred beds to be placed in the public 
call of suffering humanity, canie forth porticoes of the city, for the reception 
from the studious retirement of his cell, of fever patients ; he relieved, also, thq 
whither he had long withdrawn, that he famishing multitudes who flocked into 
might devote his latter days to niedita- Edessa, from the ad|joining country; and 
tion on the deep things of God. Filled rested not from his labour of love until 
with emotion at the sight of the misei v the famine was arrested, **and the plague 
which surrounded him, with the warmth was stayed.” 

of Christian charity he reproved the Christianity, therefore, has the honour 
rich men of Edessa, who suffered their of erecting the first hospital ; and wher* 
fellow-citizens to' perish from want and ever true Christianity has prevailed, 
sickness, and who preferred their wealth, her efforts to relieve the wretche^ ahd 
at once, to the lives of others and to the add to the amount, of human happiness, 
safety their own souls. Stung by his have accomplished more in one gene- 
reproaches, and awed by his revered ration, than paganism- or infidelity in a 
character, the citizens replied, that they hundred. 

cared not for their wealth ; but that tn W CHRISTIANITY AND HEA- 
an age of selfishness and ebrruption THENISM. — The language of God’s 
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word is, ** Thoa shalt not kill ; thou 
shalt not cqpunit adultery; thoh shalt 
not steal; thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness ; thou shalt not covet.” Now where 
is there such a code of morality to be 
found in all the systems of ancient or 
modern heathen philosophers or poli- 
ticians ? Lycurgus ordained that infants 
who were deformed or weak should be 
destroyed ; but God’s word says, “ Thou 
shalt not kill.” Lycurgus taught his 
pupils to steal, and rewarded those who 
could steal in such an artful manner is 
not to be detected ; but the Bible sa^ s, 
“ Thou shalt not steal.” 

Aristippus maintained that it was no 
harm ‘'to steal, and commit adultery 
and sacrilege, setting aside the vulgar 
opinion concerning them.” The Gre- 
cians and many of the ancients practised 
incest ; that is, a man could marry his 
own sister ; and they. pretended to derive 
this practice from gods, feigning that 
Jupiter married his own sister Juno. 
•Hence many of their great men prac- 
tised it, such as Cimon, Alcibiades, Da- 
rius the Persian, Ptolemy of Egypt, and 
others; but Moses said, ** Thou shalt not 
tnarrj one that is near akin to thee,” 
and St, Pahl required the incestuous per- 
son to be punished. The laws of Solor 
allowed ot “ brothels and prostitution 
but Moses said, “ There shall be no 
harlot in Israel;” and were the prin- 
ciples of this book attended to, there 
would be none in Christendom. The 
polite and learned nations of tlie Greeks 
and Romans very generally permitted 
the custom of exposing infants, and Ro- 
mulus allowed the Romans to destroy all 
their female children except the oldest, 
and even their males, if they were de- 
formed. “ These practices were com- 
mon among them, and celebrated at 
their theatres.” 

•They also bad gladiatorial shows in 
which slaves ^ere obliged to fight with 
each other, till one or the other t(^ll> 
mangled with wounds. And so great 
was the rage for this sport, among both 
I sexes, that no war is said to have been , 
so destructive. Lipsius tells us, “ that') 
! the gladiatorial shows cost twenty or ; 
thirty thousand lives a month ; and thus 
continued for a long course of years, 
must have. destroyed more lives than 
the ravages of their wars.” 
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(c) THE fiURMAN’S IMPUKS- 
SION. — Mrs. Judson, giving ac- 

count in a letter of ^e first Burman 
convert, says: — “ A few days ago 1 was 
^reading with him Christ's Sermon on 
the Mount : he was deeply impressed, 
and unusually solemn. ‘ These words,* 
said he, ‘ take hold on my very heart ; 
they make me tremble. Here God com- 
mands us to do every thing that is good 
in secret, not to be se«n of men. How 
unlike our religion it chis I When Bur- 
mans make offerings at the pagodas, 
they make a great noise with drums 
and musical instruments, that others 
may see how good they are ; but this 
religion makes the mtW fear God; it 
makes it, of its own accord, fear ' 
sin.’” 

id) THE infidel and THE 
ORPHAN SCHOOL. — A mechanic in 
London, who rented a room very near 
the Orphan Working School, was un- 
happily a d3termined infidel, and one 
who could confound man^ a thoughtless 
Christian with his sophistical reasonings 
on religion. He one day, however, said 
to another man, “ I did* this morning 
what I have not done for a long time 
before — I wept” “Wept I” said his 
friend; “ what occasioned you to weep?” 
“Why,” replied the infidel mechanic, 

I wept on seeing the children of the 
Orphan Working School pass; and it • 
occurred to me, that if religion had . 
done nothing Hore for mankind, it had 
at least provided for the introduction of 
these ninety-four orphans int^ respect- 
able and h^ourable situations in life.” 

(e) BYRON’S CONFESSION.— . 
“ Indisputably,” says Lord Byron^ “ the j 
firm believers in the gospel have .a great I 
advantage over all others, for this jsim- • 
pie reason, that if true, .they wifi, have X 
their reward hereafter ; and if there .be ; 
tfo hereafter, they can be but with the 
infidel in his eternaUsleep, having , had 
the assistance of an exalted hope through 
life, without subsequent disappointment, 
since, at the worst for them, ‘out^of ^ 
nothing, nothing can arise,’ ^not eVen 
sorrow.” 

if) THE TREE JUDGED BY ^ 
ITS FRUIT.— When Mr. Gutzlaff, in 
his third voyage to China, went onshore 
for the first time at a particular place, 
the peot>Ie were distrustful, and some 
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of them hinted that the Christian books 
merely contained the doctrines of wes- 
tern barbarians, which were quite at 
variance with the tenets of the Chinese 
sages. Mr. G. did not undertake to 
contest this point with them, but pro- 
ceeded to administer relief to a poor 
man who was almost blind; thus show- 
ing the spirit and conduct which the 
gospel inculcates. The man was af- 
fected with this unexpected kindness, 
and, turning towards Mr. G., said, 
“ Judging from your actions, your doc- 
trines must be excellent; therefore I 
beseech you give me some of your 
books; though I myself cannot read, I 
have children who can.** “ From this 
moment,** says Mr. G., **the demand 
for the word of God increased, so that 
I could never pass a hamlet without 
being importuned by the people to im- 
part to them the knowledge of Divine 
things. In the wide excursion which I 
took, I daily witnessed the demand for 
the word of God.” 

(</) LORD BACON’S OPINION, 
— Lord Bacon, towards the close of his 
life, said, that a little smattering of phi- 
losophy would lead a man to Atheism, 
but a thorough insight of it would lead 
a man back again to a first cause, and 
that the first principle of right reason 
is religion ; and he seriously professed, 
that, after all his studies and inquisi- 
tions, he durst not die with any other 
thoughts than those of tAigion, taught, 
as it is professed, among the Chris- 
tians. « 

(h) LORD CHESTERFIELD’S RE- 
PLY TO AN INFIDEL LADY.-In- 
fidels should never talk of our giving 
up our Christianity till they can pro- 
pose something superior to it. Lord 
Chesterfield’s answer, therefore, to an 
infidel lady was very just. WTien at 
Brussels he was invited by Voltmre to 
sup with him and Madame C. The con- ' 
versation happening to turn upon the i 
affairs of England, I think, my lA)rd,** 
said Madame C., “ that the Parliament 
of England consists of five or six hun- 


dred of the best-informed men in the 
kingdom?” 

**True, madame, they are generally 
supposed to be so.” 

“ What then can be the reason they 
tolerate so g[reat an absurdity as the 
Christian religion?** — “I suppose, ma- 
dame,** replied his lordship, “it is be- 
cause they have not been able to substi- 
tute any thing better in its stead ; when 
they can, I do not doubt but in their 
wisdom they will readily adopt it.** 

(i) GIBBON’S TESTIMONY.— 
“ While the Roman empire,” says Gib- 
bon, “was invaded by open violence, 
or undermined by slow decay, a pure 
and humble religion greatly insinuated 
itself into the minds of men, grew up in 
silence and sobriety, derived new vigour 
from opposition, and finally erected the 
banner of the cross on the ruins of the 
capital.” 

Again, he says, “ The Christian reli- 
gion is a religion that diffuses among 
the people a pure, benevolent, and uni- 
versal system of ethics, adapted to every 
condition in life, and recommended as 
the will and reason of the Supreme 
Deity,- and enforced by the sanction of 
I eternal rewards and punishments.” 

O') THE MALAY’S TEST OF 
HONESTY. — A New England sea- 
captain, who visited India beyond the 
Ganges, was boarded by a Malay mer- 
chant, a man of considerable property, 
and asked if he had any tracts which 
he could part with. The American, at 
a loss how to account for such a sin- 
gular request from such a man, in- 
quired, “ What do you want with 
tracts? you cannot read a word of 
them.” “True; but I have a use for 
them, nevertheless. Whenever one df 
your countrymen, or an Englishman, 
calls on me to trade, 1 put a tract in 
his way, and watch him. If he reads 
it sol^rly and with interest, I infer that 
he will not cheat me ; if he throws it 
aside with contempt, oi a profane oath 
I have no more to do with ‘hi*:’ ’ 

cannot trust him.” 
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(a) THE DELAYED BAPTISM. 
— A young man, by the name of Hen^ 
T., from England, was converted in 
Dartmouth, Massachusetts, about 1835. 
Before his conversion, he was a very 
intemperate, profane, abandoned man. 
His exercised in conversion were marked 
and clear ; and he soon made application 
for admission into the church. But it 
fared worse with him than it fared with 
Saul when he came to Damascus : 
Christians were not only afraid of him, 
but they thought he had better wait a 
month, till the next covenant-meeting. 
They were inclined to think he would 
turn back to his cups. But he mani- 
fested a Christian spirit, and determined 
not to forsake his brethren or neglect 
^uy of the public or private duties of 
religion. The next covenant-meeting 
' came, and Mr. T., full of hope, pre- 
sented himself for admission^ again. 
The ' confidence of the brethren in the 
genuineness of his change was deci- 
^edl}. increased by his conduct during 
the montli; but oviiiig to his former 
habits, some of the brethren hesitated 
about having him baptized, and they 
put him oif another month. He said 
he felt anxious to be soon baptized, for 
he said he might die without receiving 
the ordinance ; still he would patiently 
submit to the church’s decision, and 
persevere in doing duty. And he did ; 
he was a regular attendant at public 
worship, and conference, and prayer- 
meetings ; and in the latter he took a 
regular and active part. Indeed he often 
told how much he loved his brethren — 
those who were so suspicious bf him. 
Another month passed, and another 
application was made. His conduct had 
been so exemplary as to secure the con- 
fidence of the minister, and all' the 
members oi the church in his stead- 
fastness, but that of one of the deacons. 
He alone objected. When Mr. T. wa^ 
told he must wait one month longer, 
he was deeply grieved ; “ but,” said he, 
“ if you never receive me I shall love 
you still!” This he said as he went 
out, and closed the door. 

“ That is too tnuch for me,” said the 


deacon; “call him back.” He was 
called back, received a unanimous vote, 
and was united with the church. By 
pursuing such a course, by overcoming 
the temptation to quit the church, he 
had gained the confidence of the church, 
and confidence in himself ; and a can- 
didate is rarely found more happy than 
he was, when baptised and. received 
into the fellowship of the saints. He 
proved to be a happy and steadfast 
Christian. 

(5) A FATHER CONVERTED.— 

“ A few years since,” says a correspond- 
ent of the “New York Evangelist,”’ 
“ during a powerful revival in New 
England, the Holy ■ Spirit exerted its 
mighty influence upon a family-circle 
consisting of a father, a mother, and 
five most . interesting children. The 
mother and her five children were con- 
verted. The father, who was naturally 
one of the most amiable, retiring, modest 
men with whom I ever "^as acquainted, 
aided his family in attending the nume- 
rous meetings, and was not unfrequently 
seen bowed down and trembling under 
the power of truth. Still the conver- 
sions of hic^ wife and children, in rapid 
succession, were like so many earth-' 
quake' shocks to the foundations on. 
wliich his false hopes had long rested. 
But neitl^er the affecting scenes of their 
distress, nor the ecstacies of their sub- 
sequent jd^y, could melt his heart into 
contrition. He now felt that he was 
groping in a dark /?a/A, and in wretched 
loneliness*, he who should have been 
the leader of a pious household was left 
far behind, a subject of prayer, .^and an, „ 
occasion of grief to tbo circle around 
'him. Thus he remained for weeks. 

“Ere long preparations .were made ^ 
for gathering the fruits of tlio revival 
into the church, and a day appointed 
for the examination of candidates, ^'he ’ 
mother and her five children; with some, 
sixty others, came before the churcli, 
and were propounded for adfmissif n, 
into its pale. As the day of admission 
drew near, the father, who had watched 
their movements with much concern, 
expressed his regret to his wife that they 
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should make a profession of religion at parted ; and ^ the father, finding his 
present, and requested that they should , threats uoavailiug, returned to his house, 
-wait for him. The mother, deeply : prepared his person with dispatch, and 
moved, solicited advice of the pastor was soon seen pthced in the gallery in 
and other friends ; but, after due de- a situation favourable for witnessing the 
liberation, it was concluded that the ceremony he had opposed so vainly, 
path of their duty was plain, and that When the ceremony of reception took 
they were bound to follow Christ. With place, and the father looked down and 
unusual decision and firmness they re- saw his wife and five children, with the 
solved to do so. As soon as he knew rest, kneel around the altar, he burst 
their decision, he became more earnest into tears, and his agitation was great ; 
in his remonstrances, and used every but the step was taken, and could not 
possible argument, especially with the be retraced. 

mother, to dissuade her from her pur- “ On retiring from the house he felt 
pose, but in vain. He soon changed that he m as indeed alone. He began to 
his tone of entreaty into that of fearful come to himself— to review the dread* 
threatening, warning his wife if she had ful rebellion of his heart which recent 
any affection for him, any regard for events had brought to light ; that heart 
the peace of the family, to desist from began to break, and in a few hours it 
her purpose and wait for him. ‘ No,* rejoiced in that Saviour whom he had 
said the martyr-like woman, ‘I love recently persecuted. He now felt deeply 
you most tenderly, but I love Christ thankful that his wife had taken so 
more. 1 have waited for you more decided a course ; and he considered 
than twenty years, and now I shall do her uAiting with the church, the means, 
my duty, and as to the consequences I in God’s hands, of leading him to re- 
will leave them with God.’ pentance.” * 

“ At the close of this interview, which (c) THE AGED BLACKSMITH’S 
took place on a Saturday evening, he TESTIMONY. — In the year 184-, 
took his hat, and uttering some threats, Mr. W., of 11. L, related the following: 
left the house, as if never to return to “ Thirty-four years ago 1 thought God, 
his family again. It was a painful for Christ’s sake, pardoned my sins, 
night to the mother and the children. My wife and myself thought it was our 
Might he not become the victim of duty to follow Christ in baptism, and 
lasting mania, or in his ra^e and dis- unite with the people of God. The day 
appointment, suddenly destroy himself? arrived on which we were to relate our 
As it afterwards appeared, he retired to experience to the church, with a view 
his barn, threw himself on the hay-mow to becoming members. We were nearly 
(it being mid-summer), and there rolled prepared to leave home, when a gentle- 
and struggled like a wild beast in a man called, and wished to transact some 
ne^. An awful warfare was waging business with me. I told my wife to 
between an awakened conscience and proceed, and I would be along soon. She 
a desperately-rebellious heart ; he could went, related her experience, was bap- 
not, would not submit. Sabbath morn- tized, and lived and died in the bosom • 
ing came— the family, with trembling of the church. But I was detained 
anxiety for the absent father, prepared longer than I expected to be, and found, 
to go to the house of God ; but just when ready to go, that it was too late, 

' before the hour of service, his ftHiugs The next meeting for the purpose, I was 
drove him from his hiding-place, lie again hindered by yielding to worldly 
I was safe, but still unhumbled. He again business ; und by the third meeting I 
’ inquired of his wife if she remained had little inclination to go, and doubled 
' fixed in her purpose ; and finding she whether I was a Christian. Since than 
did, he left the house with dreadful signs you have heard me profane the name 
of rebellion, throwing out some inti- of God, and seen me neglect the hpuse 
matibus that he never should return — of his worship. But there has never 
I that feai'ful cdnsequcnces might be an- been a single night that I have not, 

< ticipated. He was soon out of sight, when laying my head upon my pillow, 

I but not out of mind. The family de- reflected upon the time of my redemp* 

I : ^ 1 . 
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tion, and endured bitter remorse in 
view of my disobedience. But the 
feeling which I had On that afternoon 
has never returned. If 1 walk, I must 
go in the dark. And now I am about 
* fourscore years old,' and had I the 
wotld I would give it, for a return of 
that impressive sense of my obligation 
to God which should lead me to do the 
long-negiected duty. O ! my friends, 
as you value your soul's interest, let no 
earthly consideration prevent the imme* 
diatp discharge of duty.”, 

(t/) THE HUSBAND’S CONVER- 
SION. — A woman in Bow, New Hamp- 
shire, was converted through the instru- 
mentality of an itinerant minister, and 
was accordingly anxious to make a pub- 
lic profession of .religion by baptism. 
She wished to have her spiritual father 
preach in her house, and then admini- 
ster to her the ordinance. Accordingly 
she suggested her feelings to her hus- 
*band. His hatred to the cross was 
‘ already roused by his wife’s conversion, 
and this proposal kindled it to»a fury. 

“ No,” said he, “ Mr. shall never 

preach in my house.” “May he not 
/pren<th ip the yard, then?” said she. 

“ No, theYe is no room for him in the 
yard.” “ Well, I suppose you will let 
us have the barn?” “No, never, for 
any such purpose.” “ But we may go 
into the orchard, perhaps?” “No, he 
shall not preach anywhere upon my 
premises.” “ Well, we will have the 
meeting in the road, then.” “ If you 
suffer him,” said the husband, “ to bap- 
tize you, that breaks up our union; 
you will never be allowed to enter this 
house again.” The pious woman, how- 
ever, ^'as not in the least disposed to 
yield to any such opposition, and she 
gave her husband to understand it. 
Whatever trials might await her, even 
exile fi)jm her family, she stood pre- 
pared to abide, rather than neglect her 
duty and violate God’s commands.' Her 
husband fotjud himself baffled. He saw 
that she was actuated by a new prin- 
ciple, a strong and sublime affection 
for God and his word, to which she had 
once been a stranger, and to which he 
was still a stranger himself. His mind 
sunk into deep distress. One day she 
went lip into her chamber, perhaps to 
pour out her soul in secret before God, 
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when her husband was so overcome by 
the force of his convictions, that he fol- 
lowed her, and desired her to pray for 
him. They went to prayer; and as 
they rose up, and looked out of the 
window, they saw the itinerant minister 
approaching. None could be more glad 
to see him than was the persecuting 
husband now, or more anxious fur an 
interest in his prayers. He directed 
him to the Saviour, and presented ^im 
in the arms of his faith before the tlirone. 
The husband was now perfectly willing 
to let the minister preach in the house, 
which he did; and he was perfectly 
willing that his wife should receive 
baptism, but he wished her to wait a 
short time, that they both might receive 
the ordinance together. She concluded 
to do so ; and two ori three weeks after- 
wards they were botn baptized by the 
itinerant, on the same day, and received 
into the fellowship of the church. 

^e) THE OPPOSING HUSBAND. 
— When the Rev. Mr. Morton was set- 
tled in Manlius, New York, the church 
of which he was pastor met together on 
Saturday afternoon for covenant-meet- 
ing. A man and his wife who were 
strangers to Mr. M., were present ; and 
being informed by one of ^ her friends 
that the wife would like to be baptized, 
at a suitable time, Mr. M. called her to 
relate her Christian experience. As she. 
arose to speak she gave her child to her 
husband, who immediately withdrew ' 
with it into the yard before the door. 
The cht/rch heard her narration, re- 
ceived hei^ as a candidate for the ordi- 
nance, and on the ensuing sabbath she 
was baptized. Mr. M,- having learned 
that the woman’s hnsband ws^s offended 
with him, sought an interview^ In 
answer to the inquiry, whether he was 
offended or not, he replied to Mr.. M.' 
'that he felt very much offended with 
him, both for baptizing his wife, and 
also because Mr. M. had addressed all 
his discourse to him that morning in 
the meeting-house. Mi*. M*. replied 
firmly, “In baptizing your wife, sir, I 
had no business to act according to your' 
preferences, for I acted as Go^'s am- 
bassador ; and I consider that you nave* 
no ' business to say a word in oppo- 
sition. I knew not that yon had any 
objections to your wife's joining . our 
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i churth ; but if I had, that ought not to 
! have prevented me from doing'my duty, 

1 nor your wife from doing hers. As to 
I my sermon this morning, if it contained 
I truth adapted to your case, 1 hope you 
I will apply it: if the coat fits you, put 
it on I But I advise you, sir, to go 
home and read your Bible, and repent 
of your sins, before your iniquity shall 
be your ruin.” The opposer shrunk be- 
fore Mr. M.*s faithfulness, and the words 
sunk into his heart Early the next 
Tuesday morning, he came to Mr. M.*s 
residence in great distress of mind, 
confessed that since the interview of 
Sunday he had had no peace, and desired 
Mr. M.*s forgiveness and prayers. He 
stated that he had kept his wife awake all 
Saturday night, trying to persuade and 
frighten her out of her purpose of being 
baptized ; but he could not move her, and 
now he wished to be converted, and go 
and do likewise. Three weeks from that 
memorable sabbath Mr. M. baptized him i 
into the fellowship of the church. 

(/) THE BANISHED DAUGH- 
TER. — In the time of a revival in Har- 
bour Creek, Pennsylvania, the daughter 
of#an infidel was happily converted, and 
on a Saturday afternoon she related to 
the Baptist church her Christian expe- 
rience, and was received as a candidate 
for baptism. 

She was intending to he baptized on 
the ensuing sabbath, and in the morn- 
ing she made known her intention to 
her infidel father. He told her angrily 
that if she went into the water, he 
would immediately banish her from his 
house. After consulting with some of 
her friends, she concluded to defer the 
matter till some future occasion. At 
the close of the afternoon service, Rhoda 
I Ann, for this was her name, repaired 
i to the water with the rest of the assem- 
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bly, to witness the baptism of other con- 
verts. After the last candidate was 
immersed, the preacher addressed the 
assembly, and urged any who might 
feel it iheir duty, to relate their expe- 
rience to the church, most of whom 
were present; and, if the church so 
desired, he would baptize any such per- 
sons before they left the water. One 
after another acceded to his request, • 
came before the church, and were ac- 
cepted and baptized. At length Rhoda 
Ann stepped forward, and exclaimed, 
with streaming eyes, “I believe it is 
better to obey God than man !” There 
was a moral sublimity in the thought 
and in this new occasion of its utter- 
ance, that must have wrought a most 
thrilling impression upon every mind. 
Having in a few words given an account 
of God’s gracious dealings with her son I, 
she, too, was received and buried with 
Christ in baptism. On her return home,,, 
she found her father absent ; but when 
he came in, some of the members of the 
family told him of the step Rhoda had 
taken. Turning to her, he said with 
firmness, “ Rhoda, you remember what 
1 said 'to you this morning; you must 
now quit my house.” Rhoda solicited 
the privilege of taking away her clothes 
and other things with her ; and having 
permission, she soon gathered them 
together, bade her friends farewell, and 
started forth upon her cruel exile, be- 
tween sundown and dark. Soon after 
she had gone out, her father opened 
the door and called after her, “ Rhoda 
Ann,” said he, “ you may come hack 
now. / want you to understand that I 
am to he obeyed 

Rhoda returned ; but from that tinje^ 
her father treated her, as she declared, 
with greater kindness and tenderness 
than ever. 
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(a) THE MISTAKEN DIVINES. 
— Rica, having been to visit the library 
of a French convent, writes thus to his 
friend in Persia, concerning what had 
passed “ Father,” said I to the libra- 
rian, what are these hug^ volumes 
which fill the whole side of the library?” 


“ These,” said he, are the interpreters 
of the ScriplureSi” “ There is a prodi- 
gious number of them,” replied I \ “ the 
l^riptures must haVe been very dark 
formerly, and be very clear at present. 
Do there remain still any doubts ? Are 
there now any points contested ? • 
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“ Are there I ” answered he with sur- for what they did believe themselves, 
prise, ** arc^there I There are almost as They did not consider them as a book 
many as there are lines.** You astonish wherein were contained the doctrines 
me,*’ said I ; ** what then have all these which they ought to receive, but as a 
authors been doing ?” “ These authors,” work which might be made to authorise 
returned he, ** never searched the Scrip- their own ideas.” 
tures for what ought to be believed, l^t 
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(а) COLONEL GARDINER’S EN- 
JOYMENT. — “A more devout com- 
municant at the table of the Lord,” says 
Dr. Doddridge, in his life of Colonel 
Gardiner, “has, perhaps, seldom been 
anywhere known.. Often have I had the 
pleasure to see that manly countenance 
softened into all the marks of humilia- 
tion and contrition on these occasions, j 
and to discern, in spite of all his efforts 

* to conceal them, streams of tears dow- 
' ing down from his eyes, while he has 
been directing them to those memorials 
of his Redeemer’s love. And some, who 
have conversed intimately with him after 
/he bas cpme from that ordinance, have 
observed' a visible abstraction from sur- 
rounding objects, by which there seemed 
reason to imagine that his soul was 
wrapped up in holy contemplation. 1. 
particularly remember, that when we 
had once spent a great part of the fol- 
lowing Monday in riding together, he 
made an apology to me for being so 
absent as he seemed, by telling me that 
his heart was flown upwards, before he 
was aware, to Him whom having not 
seen be loved ; and he was rejoicing in 
him with such unspeakable joy, that he 
could not hold it down to creature- 
converse.” 

(б) LAYING ASIDE A CROWN. 
— At |he coronation of his Majesty 
George III., after the anointing was 
over in the Abbey, and the crown put 
upon his head with great shouting, the 
two archbisnops came to hand him down 
from the throne to receive the sacra- j 
ment. His majesty told them he would ' 
not go to the Lord’s Supper, and par- [ 
take of that ordinance, with the crown j 
upon his head ; for he looked upon him- | 

' self, wheq appearing before the King of 
kings, in no other character than in that I 


of a humble Christian. The bishops 
replied, that although there was no pre- 
cedent for this, it should be complied 
with. Immediately he put ofl' his crown, 
and laid it aside, and then desired that ' 
the same should be done with re.spect 
to the queen. It wad answered, that her 
crown was pinned on her head, that it 
could not be easily taken off ; to which 
the king replied, “ Well, let it be reck- 
oned a part of her dress, and in no other 
light.” ' “ When I saw and heard this,” 
says the narrator, “ it warmed my heart 
towards him ; and I could not help 
thinking, that there would be something 
good found about him towards the Lord 
God of Israel,” 

(c) CHILDREN PRESENT.- The 
Rev. John Brown, in a narrative of his 
experience, remarks, “ I reflect on it as a 
great mercy that I was born in a family 
which took care of my Christian instruc-^ 
tion, and in which 1 had the privilege 
of God’s worship, morning and evening. 
About the eighth year of iny age, I hap- 
pened, im a crowd, to push into tlic 
church at Aberiiethy, on a Sacrament- 
sabbath. Before I was excluded,'! heard 
a minister speak much in comn|endatioo 
of Christ ; this, in a sweet and delightful 
manner, captivated my youn^ aflec- 
tions, and has since made me think that " 
children should never kept out 
church on such occ;asion<s.” 

(d) THE COMMUNION PRO- 
FANED.— In a speech in the House of 
l.«ords, in 1719, Lord Ldnsdowne said, . 
“ The receiving of the Loyd’s Stl^per ’ 
was never intended to be as a quali- 
fication for an office ; but as an open ' 
declaration of one’s being and remain- 
ing a sincere member of the church of 
Christ Whoever presumes to^ receive 

it with any other view, profanes it, and 
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may be said to seek his promotion in in a letter, mentions the pleasure with 
this world, by eating and drinking his which he had attended a preparation 
own damnation in the next.’* sermon the Saturday before the dispeu* 

(c) THE ESQUIMAUX COMMU- sation of the Lord’s Supper. He writes, 
NlOAN'i’S. — We cm truly say,” “ I took a walk on the mountains over 
observes a Moravian niisaonary, “ that against Ireland; and I persuade myself, 
amoriir the very considerable number of that were I capable of giving you a 
Esquimaux who live with us, we know description of what passed there, you 
of few who are not seriously desirous to would agree that I had much better 
profit by what they hear, aud to experi- reason to remember my God from the 
ence and enjoy tneinselves that which hills of Port-Patrick, than David from 
they see their countrymen possess. Our the land of Jordan, and of the Her- 
commimicants give us pleasure; for it iiionites from the hill Mizar. In short, 
is the wish of their very hearts to live I wrestled some hours w'ith the Angel 
unto the Lord, aud their conduct afF<»rds of the covenant, and made supplications 
proofs of the sincerity of their profes- to him w'ith floods of tears and cries, 
sious ; thus, for example, Esquimaux until I had almost expired ; but he 
sisters, who have no boat of their own, strengthened me so, that, like Jacob, 
venture across bays some miles in 1 had power with God and prevailed, 
breadth, sitting behind their husbands, You will be more able to judge of this, 
on their narrow kajacks, in order to be by w'hat you have felt yourself, upon 
present at the holy sacrament, though at the like occasions. After such a pre- 
the peril of their lives.” What a lesson paratory work, I need not tell you how 
is this for tho.se who live near, and make ble&sbd ihe solemn ordinance of the- 
any trifling thing an excuse! Lord's Supper proved to me; I hope 

(y*) COLONEL GARDINER’S it was so to many,” 

PREPARATION. — Colonel Gardiner, 
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(a) BURGLARY AND DEATH.— the peninsula, he returned home wnfi 
A poor boy, who had been educated in his regiment ; and soon afterwards, land- 
the Stockport Sunday-school, England, ing on the coast of Hampshire, he and 
conducted himself so well, and made others of his companions, whose prin- 
such great proficiency in learning, that ciples he had vitiated, broke into several 
h€ was appointed teacher of one of the houses ; but at length he was detected, 
junior classes. About this time his father arraigned at the tribunal rf justice, and 
I died, and his mother, reduccvl to iiidi- condemned to an ignominious death at 
j gent circumstances, sent him to one of the age of twenty-one. 

: the cotton factories. Here he met with (b) REMORSE AND SUICIDE. 

; boys of his own age, who were hardened In the year 1832 died, in Essex, Eng- 
j in sin. Through the force of their evil land, under very painful circumstances, 
j example, he lost, by degrees, all bis a young man who had once promised 
sen. >us impressions; and having f brown to be happy and useful. He was ap- 
off the fear of God, became addicted prentieed to a respectable shopkeeper, 
to intemperance and the commission of who insisted on his always beir^ at 
I petty thefts. His dissolute conduct soon home by a certain hour in the evening. 

' led him into the army. The regiment For some time he appeared very atteu- 
! w’as sent to Spain, where his habit of live to his business, and was useful to 
I excessive drinking was confirmed ; and his master; but he unhappily acquired 
I liot satisfied with the advantages he the habit of walking about the streets 
i’e<»ped as the fruits of many victories, in art evening, and soon he formed very 
he plundered the innocent and peaceful improper connections at a public-house, 
inhabitants. On the close of 'the war in He was seriously admonished, an^ at 
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times appeared to feel the impropriety 
of his condut^t; but the sins he cHerished 
hardened his heart, and his irregulari- 
ties became confirmed. At length, his 
master, on returning from a journey, 
heard complaints of his conduct, which 
led'^him to threaten that unless his con- 
duct was altered, he would cancel his 
indentures. He now felt that his sins 
were hastening him to the ruin against 
which he had often been warned ; he 
had lost alike the confidence of his 
master and his parents. Stung by the 
convictions of his guilt, he repaired to 
his room, when he knew that he would 
be expected at dinner, and committed 
suicide ; thus rushing into the presence 
of his Judge uncalled, and every way 
unprepared. Who can conceive the 
acuteness of his anguish, when he found 
himself in the presence of that God 
whose laws he had trampled under his 
^feet, but from whose wrath he found it 
impossible to escape ! 

(c) BLAIR’S EXTREMES.— Mr. 
Robert Blair, in a memoir of diis life, 
written by himself, says, **That year 
(1616), having upon an evening been 
/^n^agedjn company with some irre- 
ligious persons, when I returned to my 
chamber, and went to my ordinary de- 
votion, the Lord did show so much dis- 
pleasure and wrath, that I was driven 
from prayer, and heavily threatened to 
be deserted of God. For this 1 had a 
restless ni^ht, and resolved to spend the 
next day in extraordinary humiliation, 
fasting, and prayer; and towards the 
evening of that day, I found access to 
God, with sweet peace, through Jesus 
Christ, and learnt to beware of such 
company; but then I did run into ano- 
ther extreme of rudeness and incivility 
towards such as were profane and irre- 
ligious ; so hard a thing is it for short- 
sighted»«inners to hold the right and 
the straight way.” 

^ JUDGE BULLER’S CiKJTION. 
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— ^Judge Bulter, when in the company 
of a young gentleman of sixteen, cau- 
tioned him against being led astray, by 
the example or persuasion of others, 
and said, **If I had listened to the 
advice of some of those Tfho called 
themselves my friends when I was 
young, instead of being a Judge of the 
filing’s Bench, I should have died long 
ago a prisoner in the King's Bench.” 

(e) ELLIOT’S ADVICE.— The Rev. 
John Elliot, styled, **The Apostle of 
the Indians,” was once asked by a pious 
woman, who was vexed with a wicked 
husband, and bad company frequently 
infesting her house on his account, what 
she should do. ** Take,” said he, “ the 
Holy Bible into your hand when bad 
company comes in, and that will sobn 
drive them out of th^ house.” 

(/) A GOOD ^PEDIENT.-A 
pious officer of the army, travelling 
through the Mahratta country, was 

asked by Judge D , a religious 

gentleman, fo accompany him to a 
public dinner, at which the command- 
ing-officer of the district, with all his 
staff, and various other* public charac- 
ters, were expected to meet. 

“ I expressed a wish to be excused,” 
says the officer, ** as I had then no relish 
for such .entertainments, and did not 
think that much either of pleasure or 
profit was to be derived from them,’’ 
His reply was — “ While I feel it my . 
duty to attend on such an occasion, 1 
ceitainly have as little pleasure in it as 
you ha^; but there is one way in 
which I find I can be present at such 
meetings, and yet receive no injury 
from them. I endeavour to conceive to 
myself the Lord Jesus seated, on. the 
opposite side of the table, and to . think 
what he would wish me to do and to 
say, when placed in such a situation ;' 
and as long as I can keep this thought 
alive on my mind, I find I &ni free 
from danger.” 
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(a) “MY BRETHREN, THE L0RD I Uiat a Christian should speak with a 
IS GOOD.”— It is not necessary, in our I high degree of ability and tiuent, in 
meetings for conference and prayer, | order 'to be a benefit to the meeting. 




1 



An ezhortatibn with little logical con- 
nection or rhetorical beauty about it, 
poured from a feelipg heart, has often 
produced more deep and powerful im- 
pressions than the most elaborate ad- 
dresses. A few words even, from a weak 
and trembling disciple, have frequently 
done more execution than a long dis- 
course from others. There was a feeble 
stammering brother in the southern part 
of Connecticut, who deemed his ^ift so 
small that he usually kept silent in re- 
ligious meetings ; but on one occasion, 
in the midst of a revival, his emotions 
were so strong that he could not keep 
his seat. He rose, to give his feelings 
vent ; but all the stammerer could say 
was, “ My brethren, the Lord is 
GOOD,” and then sat down. However, his 
words fell \^ith power on the hearts of 
those present, thrilled them like an elec- 
tric stroke, and gave a fresh and lively 
interest to the meeting. — Who could not 
say as much I 

\h) THE ELECTRIFYING SEN- 
TENCE.— In a prayer-meeting, held 

several years since, in W , Rhode 

Island, a person arose, and bolding up 
his right hand, exclaimed, “I am on 
the Lord’s side.” The speaker said no 
more, and as it would seem, felt unable 
to do so; but the effect was magical. 
'I'here was an eloquence in that simple 
sentence and the manner of its utter- 
ance, that went home to the minds and 
bosoms of all present, with kindling, 
melting energy. Such a happy and 
lasting iiiipressioii was produced, that 


years afterwards it was mentioned again 
and again, by different persons, to a 
pastor who was newly settled in the 
place. 

(c) DULL CONFERENCE MEET- 
INGS.— Before I knew anything ex- 
perimentally of religion (said a young 
convert in Rhode Island,) 1 used often 
to attend conference and prayer-meet- 
ings, and when Christians were engaged 
and the time improved, I could not but 
be interested, and afterwards carry away 
impressions strongly in favour of reli- 
gion ; but when they spoke of its being 
a heavy cross for them to speak or pray 
before others, I could not understand 
them. It seemed that if I were such 
as they professed to be, it would be no 
cross to me, but a pleasure. When I 
attended social meetings where the ex- 
ercises dragged heavily, I felt uninte- 
rested-displeased; and as I went awav 
fromithem, my mind was darkened with 
sceptical suspicions and doubts. Can' 
these Christians, thought I, have such 
joy in religion, such love for Christ, 
as they sometimes express, and yet be 
so backward and silent? Is their foun- 
tain of enjoyment so poor, so inconstant 
as this? How much can such a re- 
ligion be worth? Can there be any 
thing divine and substantial in it ? 
This would be the course of my re- 
flections; such lifeless services not only 
destroyed my interest in attending such 
meetings, but shook my confidence in 
professors of religion, and in religion 
itself I 
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89. NOBLE EXAMPLES OF CONFESSION, 

(a) OR. JOHNSON’S CONFES- 
SION. — Ignorant people a|f generally 
positive jiiid assuming ; and, even when 
they find themselves in an error, are 
too proud to acknowledge it ; hut those 
who are truly wise, have learned that 
they are also fallible ; they rejoice in an 
opportunity of having an error cor- 
rected, and they can afford to acknow- 
ledge it, without risking all their 
reputation, or any of it, with persons 
of real judgment. 


The celebrated Dr. Johnson, one of 
the most learned men that England ever 
produced, one night, rather late, bad a 
dispute ^ conversation with a Mr. 
Morgan. Johnson had the wrong lUde, 
but did not give up ; in short, both 
kept the field. Next morning, when 
they met in the breakfast room, Dr. 
Johnson, with great candour, acCosted 
Mr. .Morgan thus : ** Sir, 1 have been 
thinking on our dispute last night ; you 
were in the right.” 

(6) WASHINGTON’S CONPES; 
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SION. — Washington, irbejn stationed a smile, “ Mr. Payne, to err is human ; 
in early life at Alexandria, ;with a but to correct our errors is always 

X jjjg command, grew honourable. I Ij^lieve I was wrong 

an election, and said some- yesterday ; you have had, I think, some 
msive to a Mr. Payne, who, satisfaction ; and if you deem that suf- 


. regiment under bis .command, grew 
I warm at an election, and said some- 
thing offensive to a Mr. Payne, who. 


with one blow of his cane, brought ficient, here is my hand — let us be 
him to the ground. On hearing of the friends.** Such an act few could resist ; 
insult, the regiment, burning for’ re- and Payne became from that moment, 
venge, started for the city ; but Wash- through life, an enthusiastic friend and 
ingion met them, and begged them, by admirer of Washington, 
their reeardfor him, to return peaceably (c) LORD M A NSFIELD*S 


their regardfor him, to return peaceably (c)LORD MANSFIELD*S 
to their barracks. Finding himself in MAXIM — This eminent judge was 
the wrong, he, nobly resolved to make never ashamed ofpubllcly retracting any 
an honourable reparation, and next wrong opinion he had entertained, when 
morning sent a polite note requesting once convinced of his mistake. ‘£te 
Payne to meet him at the tavern, used frequently to say, probably after 


Payne took it for a challenge, and went 
in expectation of a duel ; but what was 
his surprise to find instead of pistols, a 
decanter of wine’on the table. Wash- 


Dean Swift, who has a similar passage 
in his writings, That to acknowledge 
you were wrong yesterday, was but^ to 
let the world know .that you are wiser 


ington rose to meet him^ and said with to-day than yon weip then.” 
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HAPPY EFFECTS OF CONFESSION, 

'' 30. PROCURES PEACE OP MIND. 

(a) “ I HAVE BEEN DRUNK.** 
— Confession of wrong accomplishes 
its real object in proportion to its plain, 
explicit declaration respecting the wrong* 
committed. If the wrong is public, 
let the confession be public ; if private, 
let the confession be also. A member of 

a church in R township, New York, 

had, according to the practice of the 
times, been accustomed to indulge in 
the use of intoxicating drinks. On 
one occasion he was so overcome as to 
falter in his step and stammer in his 
speech. A little time after this, having 
awaked to a sense of his spiritual de- 
clension, he came to the church and 
made un apparently most sincere and' 
heart-broken confession. He confessed 
cddness^ worldly - mindednesSf neglect 
orprayer, Neglect of the church, aha al- 
most all manner of backslldings ; yet he 
sat down without any alleviation of })is 
distress ; his conviction and anguish of 
spirit increased ; he confessed again, but 
still his trouble increased. At three suc- 
cessive meetings bis tears and his sad 
countenance added interest to his hami- 


liating confessions, and still his soul 
was the more burdened. Finally he 
arose, and with a full soul, sobbing 
aloud, said, ** I have been drunk ; will 
you forgive me?” The effect was 
electrical; peace and joy filled his soul, 
and the forgiveness of his brethren 
and friends beamed on every counte- 
nance. Such is the result of a con-* 
fession that covers the wrong. 

9f. PREVENTS ALIENATION. 

(a) J.^RADFORD AND J. WES- 
LEY. — Joseph Bradford was for some 
years the travelling companion of Mr. 
WeAy, for whom he would have sacri- 
ficedbealth and even life, but to. whom 
his will would never, bend, except in 
meekness. “Joseph, **said Mr. Wesley, onV 
day, “ take these letters to the pbst.’* B. 
“ 1 will tSe thenfafter preaching, Sir.** 
W. “ Take them now, Joseph,” B. “ f 
wish to hear you preach. Sir; and 
there will be sufficient time for thp post^ 
after service,” W. ** I insist upon’ yonr 
going now, Joseph.” B. “I vilUnot 
go at present.” w, “ You iNdTn'tl” 

“ No, Sir.” W. “ Then "you and I 
must part.** B. “Very gkod, sir.” 
The good men slept over it. Both were 
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early risers. At four o’clock the next ‘ to ask forgiveness of the man whom I , 
mt.rning, the refractory helper was had injnred, and so cheerfully to promise 
accosted with, “Jos^h, have you con- a satisfactory recompense. I should have 
sidered what I said — that we* must met his anger with at least equal resent- 


part ? ” B. “ Yes, sir.” W. ♦* And must 
we part?” B. “Please yourself, sir.” 
W. Will you ask my pardon, Joseph?” 
B. “ No, sir.” W. “ You won^t ? ” 
B. “No, sir.” W. “Then I will ask 
yours, Joseph.” Poor Joseph was in- 
stantly melted ; smitten as by the word 


nient, paid him reproach for reproach, 
and indicted wound for wound : there is 
something in thisman’s disposition which 
I is not in mine; there is something in the 
religion which he professes, and which 
I am forced to believe he feels; some- 
thing which makes him so superior, so 


of Moses; when forth gushed the tears, much better, so much more amiable, than 


like the water from the rock. He had 
*a tender soul ; and it was soon observed 


I can pretend to be. The subject strikes 
me in a manner to which I have hitherto 


when the appeal was made to the heart been a stranger. It is high ^ time to 
instead of the head. examine it more thoroughly with more 

candour, and with greater solicitude also, 
92. SUBDUES ENMITY AND LEADS TO than I have done hitherto.’ 


CON VERSION. ti FrojQ this incident a train of thoughts 

(a) AN ANGRY MAN CON- and emotions commenced in the mind 
VERTED. — “ A man of my acquaint- of this man, which terminated in his 
ance” says Dr. Dwight, “ who was of a profession of the Christian religion, his 
vehement and rigid temper, had, many relinquishment of the business in which 
years since, a dispute with a friend of he was engaged, and his consecration of * 
his, a professor of religion, by whom himself to the ministry of the gospel.” 
he had been injured. With strong (6) THE QUARRELSOME NEIGH- 
feelings of resentment, he made him a BOURS. — In a small counfry-town in 
visit, for the avowed purpose of quar- Massachusetts, there lived two wealthy 


relling with him. He accordingly stated farmers, whose lands adjoined each 
the nature and extent of the injury ; other. On some account or other, they 
and was preparing, as he afterwards became involved in a lawsuit, which 


confessed, to load him with a train of both lessened their money and promoted 
severe reproaches, when his fritmd cut a spirit of rancour towards each other, 
him short by acknowledging, with the After a time, one of these men was 
utmost readiness and frankness, the convinced of the sinfulness of his past 
injustice of which he had been guilty ; conduct, when, yielding to the influence 
expressing his own regret for the wrong of the gospel, he became desirous of 
he had done, requesting his forgiveness, reconciliation and friendship with his 
and proffering him ample compensation, neighbour. With a trembling heart he 
He was compelled to say that he was rapped at the door of the man he had 


satisfied, and withdrew, full of mortifi- 
cation .that he had been precluded^om 
venting his indignation, and wouSuing 
his friend with keen and violent re- 


offended, which he had not before en- 
tered for' six years. Not suspecting 
who it was, his neighbour invited him 
in. He went in, took his seat, acknow- 


proaches for his conduct As he was ledged that he had in the afiair been 
walking homeward, he said to himself much to blame, and entreated forgi ve- 


to this effect : * There muslflbe some- 
thing more in religion than I haye 


ness. The other was much astonished, 
but maintained his high ground. “ I 


hitherto suspected. Were any man to always knew you were^ to blame, and 
address me in the tone of haughtiness I never shall forgive you,” with much 
and provocation with which I accosted more to the same purpose, was the repH 
my friend this morning, it would be given to him. » He again confessed his 
impossible for me to preserve the equa- wrong, asked the pardon of his neigh- 
nimity of which I have been a witness, hour, expressed a hope that the Divine 
and especially with so much frankness, Being would forgive him, and added,' 
humility, and meekness, to acknowledge “ We haye been actuated by a wrong 
the wrong which I had done; so readily spirit, and we shall be afraid to meet 
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each other at the bar of God, "where we 
must soon appear.” The other became a 
little softened, and they parted. 

The fanUly, when left to themselves, 
were filled with astonishment; but the 
mystery was solved when they learned 
that their neighbour had become a fol- 
lower of Christ. “ What I ” said, the 
' fanner, ** is S— become a Christian ? 
Why should he come and ask my for- 
giveness ? If religion will humble such 
a man, it is surely a ^at thing. He 
said, * We 'shall be afraid to meet each 
other at the bar of God.’ ” Such refiec- 
tions as these, with a consciousness of 
his own ill-conduct, occasioned him great 
distress for several days. At length, he 
could smother his feelings no longer — 
he took his hat, and went to see his 
once hated neighbour. As he entered 
the door lie received a cordial welcome; 
they took each other by the hand, and 
burst into tears. He said, ** You came to 
* ask my forgiveness the other day,^ot I 
find 1 have been a thousand times worse 
than you.” They retired and prayed 
together, afterwards became members of 
the same church, and lived many years 
in uninterrupted harmony. 

/ 93 HEALS DIVISIONS AND PROMOTES 
REVIVALS, 

(a) DEACON P. AND ’SQUIRE 
gM. — The following anecdote, says a cor- 
respondent of the “Baptist Repository,’’ 
occurred under the immediate observa- 
tion of the writer ; 

A new settlement at the west was 
visited by a powerful revival of reli- 
gion, and most of the heads of families, 
with many of the youth, were converted 
to God; and in a vicinity where the 
name, of Jesus was hardly known, un- 
less in the way of blasphemy, but a 
short time before, a flourishing church 
was now organized, and the oMinances 
of the gospel instituted. A commodious 
house of worship was soon erected, and 
a minister settled, and everything bore 
evidence of the happy change' with 
which the* vicinity had been visited. 
Among the subjects of the recent work 
were two men, in the prime of life, both 
possessing considerable wealth and in- 
fluence, upon whom the church princi- 
pally depended. One of these, whom 
we shall call Mr. P., was appointed 
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beacon, and the other, whom we shall 
denominate ’Squire M., with the assist- 
ance of the'formtf, was appointed to 
manage the , secular concerns of the 
society ; and for the first two years 
things passed on prosperously, and to 
the mutual satisfaction ol all, while the 
Lord appeared to pour out his blessing 
upon their efforts. At length, however, 
from some trifling cause, a coldness or 
jealousy arose between these two per- 
sons, who were regarded as pillars ; and 
the officials of the church, aware that 
much depended on their efforts, at- 
tempted to reconcile them. With regret, 
however, they saw their eiSbrts un- 
availing, as the hardness of these men 
towards each other continued to increase, 
till at length they broke out into an open 
quarrel As their farms lay contiguous ' 
to each other, new causes of complaint 
of a domestic nature were continually 
arising, till the church was finally con- 
strained to interfere in their difficulties. 
This, however, instead of reconciling 
them, rather seemed to add fuel to the 
fire, till the church was finally compelled 
to exclude them both from its fellow- 
ship. Being now freed from ecclesias- 
tical restraint, they continued to carry 
on their quarrel in a more open manner, 
and lawsuit after lawsuit followed each 
other, till at length they both appeared 
to becoipe weary of the contest, and 
for two succeeding years lived like the 
Jews and Samaritans, not deigning even , 
to speak to each other. 

>The church, in the meantime, being 
deprived of their aid, fell into a low and 
desponmng condition; and despairing 
of being^ble to support the preaching 
of tlm gospel any longer, dismissed the 
miniKr, and public worship was finally 
abandoned altogether. 

About this time, Deacon P., beine at 
work alone in his fiel(^ began to Vefiect 
in a serioqi^ manner u^n his condition/ 
comparin^t with "^hat it had formerly 
been, when he wsf in fel]owshi|) with 
the church, and living m the line ot 
duty. This was perhaps the first time 
in three years that he had commenced a ^ 
candid and impartial exi^mation of his 
own heart ; and however he Might have 
sought to justify his conoucr l^foi^ 
others, he now saw himself awfully 
guilty before God. Under a pense of 
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conscious guilt, he raised his eyes to-, 
wards heaven, and ' not only implored 
grace to enable him to see, but also to 
perform his duty. Ilkving at length set- 
tled the question in his own mind, how 
often and wherein he had offended in 
the cause of difficulty before mentioned, 
he turned his eyes towards ’Squire M., 
who also was at work in a neighbouring 
field, and soon came to the following 
resolution “ If he has injured me, I 
will leave him in the hands of a merciful 
God ; but I will go to him, and wherein 
I have injured him, I will fall upon my* 
knees before him and ask his forgive- 
ness.** No sooner had he come to this 
resolution, than leaving the instrument 
with which he was employed, he sought 
the field wliere ’Squire M. was at work, 
and, to the astonishment of the latter, 
fell down before him, and besought his 
pardon. ’Squire M., though somewhat 
moved at the spectacle, at length replied 
very coldly, “ I am very glad Mr. P. to 
see you finally sensible of your errors, 
and must tell you that it is no more than 
I have long expected. For, seriously 
as you have injured me, I could never 
fully divest myself of the belief that 
you had once experienced religion, and 
therefore always concluded that the 
Lord would bring you some day or 
other to own your fault, — I forgive you, 
though I must tell you that I cannot 
altogether forget the manner in which 
} ou have treated me.’* 

If ’Squire M. was less affected by his 
acknowledgment than was expected by 
the other, it did not disturb him ; and 
he returned to his labour in a more 
tranquil state of mind than he had expe- 
rienced in many a weary month. He 
continued his employment, alte4|alely 
weeping and rejoicing, till late in the 
afternoon ; when, happening to>turn his 
eyes towards the field where ’Squire M. 
was at work, he saw Jiim anproaching ; 
and, as he came still near^ what was 
his joy when he saw him bathed in 
flood of tears. He came up to him, and 
after seizing his hand with a convul- 
sive ^rasp, he fell upon bis knees and 
exclaimed, ^ My much-io'Jured friend 
and brothtf, can you now forgive me?” 
After teooeriy embracing each other, 
and w'qeping and exchanging forgive- 
ness, they retired together to ^ secret 
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I place, and there poured out their united 
prayers before^ the throne of mercy. 
On the following sabbath they went 
together to the house of God, and made 
a humble confession to the chnrch 
from which they had been excluded, 
and were again restored to fellowship. 
This seemed to inspire their brethren 
with renewed confidence ; their former 
pastor was recalled, public worship was 
again established, and heaven itself 
seemed to smildlhipon their efforts. An 
extensive revival soon Ibllowed, many 
precious souls were gathered in, and 
the two returning prodigals have since 
become, not only a help and comfort to 
each other, but a blessing to* those with 
whom they are united. 

(b) THE REV. MR. W. AND HIS 
CHURCH. — Di^culty having arisen 

in the Presbyterian church of R , 

New York, between the pastor and the 
people, a council was called. Mr. W. 
made out charges of slander against 
five or six of his brethren, and procured 
his witnekes. They also made out 
charges against Mr. 'W*. for his improper 
expressions concerning them. But the 
council, soon after its organization, 
decided, for certain reasons, that it was 
improper for them to act as a council in 
the case, and so dissolved. Thus the 
way to adjust the difficulties of the 
church seemed hedged up. The Rev.^ 
Mr. L., of Auburn, now rose and deli-* 
vered a solemn address to the church ; 
and his address was followed by a 
moving scene. One of the brethren 
who was complained of by Mr. W. had 
been to Sherburne, to engage the Rev. 
Mr. Truair, of that place, as an advo- 
cate. In 'that town God was pouring 
out his Spirit; and Mr. D. returned 
convicted of his errors. At this inte- 
resting moment he came forward, took 
his pastor by the' hand, and made the 
most bumble and melting- confession of 
I his faults. Mr, W. as frankly forgave 
him, and cordially embraced him as a | 

I friend and brother. No sooner had he | 
done this, than Mr. D. kneeled down, i 
and poured out his soul in an appro- I 
priate, humble, and penitential prayer. ' 
Before he concluded, two-thirds of the 
audience were bathed in tears. He wax 
followed by addresses and prayers from 
some of the council \ and &en another 
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was ready to confess his faults, and then 
another, to the last of the accused ; each 
one taking? Mr. Walker by t^Je hand, 
and receivfhg forgiveness. He in turn 
asked their forgiveness wherein he had 
expressed himself improperly towards 
them. Pardon was also asked of the 
church, and cheerfully granted. This 
opened the door for Mr. W.’s friends, 
who, one after another, confessed what- 
ever they had said in an unchristian 
manner, against the opposite party. 
Thus two whole days, with the excep- 
tion of time occupied in hearing two 


sermons, were 'fpent in mutual confes- 
sion and forgiveness. Before the council 
separated they took the papers which 
contained the charges on both sides, 
held them up to the view of the audi- 
ence, declared they were about to make 
a burnt sacrifice of them, and committed 
them to the flames. On the evening ot 
the second day, a conference meeting 
was held, in which' several were so 
deeply impressed as to ask for prayers ; 
and from that time a revival of religion 
commenced. The forenamed facts oc- 
cured in R in 1819-20. 
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94. IN GRouNDirESS SUSPICIONS AND to communicate. Having adjourned to 
ALARMS. a private apartment,]he said, “ My busi- 

(a) DRAWING A BOW AT A ness, with you, sir, is, I confess, sin- 
* VENTURE. — A Christian minister, gular, and must appear strange. The 
writing in 1834, states, that it had been discourse you delivered last night has 
long his practice, previously to the com- produced m extraordinary impression 
mencement of the assizes, which were on Phebe T - — . She sent for me 
held in the town of his residence, to early this morning, and most earnestly 
preach a sermon applicable to that entreated me to wait upon you, and to 
solemn period. On one of these occa- intercede with you not *to send. the offi- 


'‘sion.;, hw text was 2 Cor. v. 10 : “ For 
we must all appear before tlie judgment- 
seat of Christ; that every one may 
^receive the things done in his body, 


cers to apprehend her, for the purpose 
of conducting her to prison ; and the 
only clue 1 can obtain from her to 
explain the cause of her excitement is, 


^according to that be hath done, whether* that * you know it all.’ ” 
it be good or bad.” A particular refer- It may be easily supposed that the 
ence was made, in the course of the minister was astonished at such a com-: 
sermon, to the solemn proceedings of nmnication. The sentence in the ser- 
the judgment, that things done here in mon wa^ an arrow from the how drawn 
darkness would then he brought to at a venture, but it was guided by a 
light ; and it was observed, ** Perhaps hand oifiniscient and powerful. He 
there are are some present this morning replied to his friend that as he knew of 
who have been engaged in some dark, nothlig against the person in question. 


dishonest transaction, which they sup- 
pose is altogether unknown, and will 


he was altogether at a loss to explain 
the agitation of her mind ; but ^at he 


remain for ever concealed. Vain sup- might assure her she, should {lave no ^ 
position! Let them know that, even officers to^ trouble her. He also re-" 
now, ev^y thing relative to that deed is quested him to endeavour to find out the 
fully exposed, and if unrepented of, real cause of her distressful feelings, 
will cover them with disgrace apd con- Her subsequent statement of the case 
fusion at the day of, universal revela- was this : — On a dark evening of quc 
tion ; God will make their crimes pass market-day, she had occasion to go out x 
before them, apd set them in order for some article of food, andrtn k^^rVajfj 
before their eyes.” ' stumbled against something^hat la/ in 

The nextmoming a gentleman called the road : Ae turned back for^a ligh^ 
on Jiim, and requested a private inter- and perceived it was a parcel of con- 
view, having something of importance sid'erable size dropped from a c^rt She 
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removed it to her apartment, and suf- 
fered it to remain for some time \rith- 
out making any inquiry respecting the 
owner, for she was unable to read. 
Curiosity excited her to acquaint her- 
self with the contents of this parcel. 
She soon found it consisted of various 
articles of linen and woollen. Having, 
like Eve, looked and admired, she was 
tempted to take them for her own use ; 
and, by degrees, the parcel was con- 
siderably diminished. No one knew 
but herself—except One, whose piercing 
eye strikes through the shades of night 1 
and no one was likely to reproach her, 
except the vicegerent of the Almighty 
— her conscience ! 

Phebe T was convinced that she 

had acted wron<r; but, as confession 
alone is insufficient without reparation, 
the next step was to find out the owner 
of the parcel, in order to its being re- 
stored to him. The director soon dis- 
covered this, and the invoice forwarded 
with the goods helped to show the deii- 
ciency. In a short time the whole was 
made up, and forwarded to the owner, | 
without the omission of a single article, j 
(b) “ DID NOT HE SAY BE ANSr 
— Twojtravellers put up for the night 
at a tavern. Early in the morning they 
absconded without reckoning with their 
host, also stealing from him a bag of 
beans, A few years afterwards they 
went to the tavern in company again, 
and asked for lodgings at the same inn. 
The identical landlord was yet at his 
post ; and in the evening he was busy 
in one corner of the bar-room, talking 
in a suppressed voice 'with one of his 
neighbours, about a swarm of bee^. His 
two dishonest guests were seated in 
another part of the room, and indis- 
tinctly hearing the talk about bees, 
one said to the other, ** Did not he say 
beans?” “I think he did,” was the 
reply,— and quickly they were missing. 

(cy A NIGHT WITH A DUEL- 
LIST.— A duel was fought near the city 
of Washington, under circumstances of 
peculiar atrocity. A distinguished indi- 
vidual challenged his relative, who was 
once his friend. The challenged party 
having the choice of wea^ns, named 
muskets, to be loaded witlr buck-shot 
and £lugs, and the distance ten paces ; 
avowing at the same time his intention 
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and desire that both parties should be 
destroyed. They fought ; the challenger 
was killed on the spot ; the murderer 
escaped unhurt ! Years afterwards, a 
gentleman was spending the winter in 
Charleston, South Carolina, and lodged 
in the same house with thia unhappy 
man. He was requested by the duellist 
one evening, to sleep in the same room 
with him, but he declined, as he was 
very well accommodated in his own. On 
his persisting in declining, the duellist 
confessed to him that he was afraid 
TO SLEEP ALONE ; and as a friend, who 
usually occupied the room, was absent, 
he would esteem it a great favour if the 
gentleman would pass the night with 
him. His kindness being thus demanded, 
he consented, an^retired to rest in the 
room with this nnn of fashion and ho- 
nour, who some years before had stained 
his hands in the blood of a kinsman. 
After long tossing on his unquiet pil- ^ 
low, and repeated half-stitled groans, 
that rev&aled the inward pangs of the 
murderer, he sank into slumber, and as 
he rolled from side to side, the name of 
his victim was often uttered, with broken 
words that discovered the keen remorse 
that preyed like fire on his conscience. 
Suddenly he would start up in his bed 
with the terrible impression that the 
avenger of blood was pursuing him; 
or hide himself under the covering, as|l 
if be would escape the burning eye of^ 
an angry God gleaming in the darkness 
over him, like lightning from a thunder- 
cloud I For him there was “ no rest, day 
nor night.” Conscience, armed with 
terrors, lashed him . unceasingly, and 
■who could sleep? And this was not the 
restlessness of disease, the raving of a 
disordered intellect, nor the anguish of 
a maniac struggling in chains ! It was a 
man of intelligence, education, health, 
and affluence, given up to himself— not 
delivered over to the avenger of blood, 
to be tormented before his time; but 
left to the power of his own conscience, 
suffering only what every one may suffer 
who is abandoned of God 1 
(d) LORENZO DOW AND THE . 
THIEF. — The celebrated itinerant 
preacher, Lorenaso Dow, while travelling 
one Sunday to a place where he had 
an appointment to preach, in passing a 
house, overheard a man who was stand- 
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ing at the door, swearing bitterly. Dow to return and replace the spoon on the 
went up to him, and inquired the cause, table ; but fear of being seen prevented 
The man answered that he ha^ an axe his doing it* He rode on, continually 
stolen the ifight before by some person, looking over his shoulder to sec if an 
** Come along with me to the meeting,** officer was not in pursuit of him. At 
said the preacher, ** and 1 will find your length he alighted and buried the spoon 
axe.** The man consented, and when under the bridge, thinking that by so 
they arrived near the church, Dow doing he should escape detection, and 
stopped, and picked up a pretty large the l^jidlord would not be much injured 
stone, which he carried with him into by so small a theft. The man went 
church, and laid upon the front of the home to Connecticut; but peace of mind 
pulpit. The subject of his sermon was he had lost, and could not find it again 
very well fitted to his particular object, at home. After enduring mental tor- 
and when in the middle of it, he stopped ment for a whole year, he ** came to 
short, took the stone in his hand, and himself,** and resolved to return to New 
raising it with a threatening attitude, Hampshire, and confess his fault, and 
said, ** A man in this neighbourhood make restitution. The landlord asked 
had an axe stolen last night, and if the the penitent stranger if he was poor, 
person who stole it does not dodge, Iwill He said he was not— that he possessed 
hit htm on the forehectU with this stone" a large estate; and needed nothing this 
at the same time fnaking a violent effort world afforded; that. now the spoon was 
to throw it : a person present was ob> restored, he could bqeathe freely again, 
served to dodge his head violently, and if the landlord would forgive him. The 
•it scarcely need be added, proved to be innkeeper gave him his hand, and com- 
the guilty person ! polled him to tarry at his house a night 

(e) BESSUS AND THE BIRDS. — without expense. 

Bessus, a native of Pelonia, in Greece, (b) THE LONG-DELAYED RE- 
being one day seen by his neighbours STITUTION. — The following remark- 
pulling down some birds* nests, and pas- able instance of the force of conscience 
^ bionately destroying their young, was occurred, in 1835, in thC neighborhood 
severely', reproved by them for his ill- of London. A lady, about thir^’-eight 
nature and cruelty to those creatures years of age, elegantly dressed, entered 
that seemed to court his protection. He the shop or Mr. — ^ a respectable pastry* 
^replied, that their notes were to him in- cook, in a state of great mental excite- 
^sufferable, as they never ceased twitting* ment, and inquired if Mr, - 7 - was still 
him of the murder of his father. alive. On being answered in the affirm<» . 

ative,' she, in the most earnest manner,. 
95. IN coNFKSsioN AND REPARATION bilged to scc him. Being engaged in 
or INJURIES. superintending the making of some con- 

(jt) THE. STOLEN SPOON RE- fectionerjj he begged to be excused, 

I TURNED.— A well-dressed man called and referred her to his daughter, who, 
at the tavern of Mr.,B., of W., New he said, would wait upon her. The • 
Hampshire, and asked the landlord whe- daughter immediately withdrew with her 
ther he kept that house a year before ? into the parlour ; when, after fitting a 
Mr. B. told him he did. “ Then, sir,’* few moments in silence, she bur§t into 
said he, ** 1 want to speak to yott aside.** a flood of tears. When plie becaipe more 
The tavern-keeper followed the man composed, she stated, that upwards of^ 
into th^Tarther part of his barn, when, twenty years since, she was a boarder 
with shame depicted in his face, and em- at a highly respectable boai’ding-school 
harrassmeiit in his manner, the stranger in that neighbourhood, which school ' 
took fr.)m his pocket a silver spoon, and Mr. — had for nearly forty years sup- 
told him, that, about a year before, he plied with pastry, etc. ; and while there • 
breakfasti'd at his house, and stole the she was in the habit of abstracting sfnujl 
spoon he then held in his band ; that he, articles from his tray, unknown to flie 
soon after committing the theft, mounted person who* brought it She lad no ^ 
his horse and rode off; but had not been married some years, was the mother 
gone far before he was strongly inclined of six children, and in the possession of 
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every comfort this world could afford ; 
but still the remembrance of her youth- 
ful siu had so haunted her conscience, 
that she was never happy. Her hus- 
band perceiving her unhappiness, bad, 
after many fruitless endeavours, at last 
got possession of the cause, when he 
advised her, for the easement of her 
conscience, to see if Mr. — was alive, 
and to make him or his family a recom- 
pense ; and as she was going to leave 
London on the following day, perhaps 
for ever, she bad then come for that 
purpose. Mr. — , on being informed of 
the object of her visit, told her not to 
make herself any longer unhappy, as 
she was not the only young lady who 
had acted in that manner. After begging 
his forgiveness, which he most readily 
granted, she insisted on his acceptance 
ol' a sum of money, which, she said, 
she believed was about the value of 
the articles she had stolen; and after 
remaining about an hour, she departed, 
evidently much relieved. 

96 . IN CONFESSION AND VOLUNTARY 
SUBMISSION TO PUNISHMENT. 

(a) THE JEWELLER AND HIS 
SERVANT. — A jeweller, a man of 
good character and considerable wealth, 
having occasion, in the way of business, 
to travel some distance from his abode, 
took along with him a servant : he had 
with him some of his best jewels, and a 
large sum of money, to which his»ser- 
I vant was likewise privy. The master 
having occasion to dismount on the road, 
the servant watched his opportunity, 
took a pistol from his master’s saddle, 
and shot him dead on the spot; then, 
rifling him of his jewels and money, 
and banging.a large stone to his neck, 
he threw him into the nearest canal. 

; With his booty he made off to a distant 
I part of the country, where he had rea- 
I son to believe that neither he, nor his 
I master was known. There he began to 
trade, in a very low way at first, that 
I his* obscurity might screen him from 
I observation ; and in the course of many 
years seemed to rise up, by the natural 
progress of business, into wealth and 
consideration ; so that his good fortune 
appeared at once the effect of industry 
and the reward of virtue. Qf these he 
counterfeited the appearance so well, 


that he grew into great credit, married 
into a good family, and, by laying out 
his hidden stores discreetly, as he saw 
occasion, and joining to aU a universal 
affability, he was atlength admitted to 
a share of the government of the town, 
and rose from one post to another, till 
at last he was chosen chief magistrate. 
In this office he maintained a fair cha- 
racter, and continued to fill it with no 
small applause, both as governor and 
judge, till one day, as he sat on the 
bench with some of his brethren, a 
criminal was brought before him who 
was accused of murdering his master. 
The evidence came out fully ; the jury 
brought in their verdict that the pri- 
soner was guilty, and the whole assembly 
awaited in great suspense the sentence 
of the president m the court, who hap- 
pened to be himself. Meanwhile he 
appeared to be in unusual disorder and 
agitation of mind, his colour changed 
often, at length he arose from bis 
seat, and, coming down from the bench, 
placed himself just by the unfortunate 
man at the bar, to the no small astonish- 
ment of all present. “You see before 
you,” said he, addressing himself to 
those who had sat on the bench with 
him, “a striking instance of the just 
awards of Heaven; for this day, ^ter 
thirty years’ concealment, presents to 
you a greater criminal than the man^ 
just now found guilty.” He then made 
an ample confession of his heinous of- 
fence, with all its peculiar aggravations. 

“ Nor can I,” continued he, “ feel any 
relief from the agonies of an awakened 
conscience, but by requiring that justice 
be forthwith done against me in the 
most public and solemn manner.” We 
may easily imagine the amazement of 
all, especially bis fellow-judges. They » 
accordingly proceeded upon his confes- 
sion, to pass sentence upon him, and he 
died with all the symptoms of a penitent 
mind. 

(6) THE PARRICIDE AND HER 
HUSBAND.— A man and his wife 
were executed at Augsburg for a mur- 
der, the discovery of which, after a long 
lapse of time, strongly manifests the 
impossibility of eluding the all-seeing 
eye of Providence. The criminal, whose 
name was Wineze, was orig nally of 
Nuremberg, but removed to Augsburg 


L 
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in 1788. where he became a lawyer. 1 
In this city he became intimate in the 
family of Olegg, to whose daughter 
he paid his adm^esses; but the old 
gentleman not sanctioning his visits, he 
met the daughter privately, seduced 
her, and persuaded her, in order to re- 
move the only obstacle to their union, 
to administer poison to her father. The 
horrid plan succeeded; no suspicions 
were entertained, and their union put 
him in possession ' of the old man’s 
wealth. During a period of twenty -one 
years they lived externally happy, but, 
in secret, a prey to the greatest remorse. 
At length, unable to endure any longer 
the weight of guilt, the wife made con- 
fession of the particulars of the atrocious 
crime which she haj| been prevailed 
upon to commit; the husband was 
' apprehended, and Wh of them received 
their desert in an ignominious 'death. 

. (c) THE MURDERER’S RE- 

MORSE. — One Sunday evening, says 
the “ Fredrictown (Maryland), Ex- 
positor,” of 1831, a mah, who called 
himself Daniel Shafer, voluntasily came 
before Michael Baltsell, a magistrate 
of this city, and requested to be com- 
^ mitled to prison, alleging that he had 
committed a murder during the last 
winter, in Marietta, Pennsylvania, and 
that the reproaches of his conscience 
had become so severe, that he was uni 
able any longer to endure them. Ills 
narrative being perfectly coherent, and 
he himself appearing entirely sane, the 
magistrate complied with his request, 
and committed him. Since that iime, 
under his direction, communication has 
been made with the propei authorities 
in Marietta, and such intelligence re- 
ceived as confirms the horrid tale. His 
story is,- that during the deep snow of 
last winter, while in a state of intoxi- 
cation, he entered the house of a widow 
namediBowers, then living in Marietta,' 
and after violating her person, put her 
to death by strangling her. The fact of 
such a person being found dead in her 
house, about the time stated, is fully 
substantiated b^ tbe accounts received 
from Marietta ; and tbe whole demean- 
our of tbe prisoner since bis confine- 
ment, as well as bis positive declarations, 
bas induced a general belief in the truth 
of bis singular confession. 
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(а) MRS. RAMSAY AND THE 
ROBBERS.— The Rev. Mr. Ramsay, 
a methodist minister, was wholly de- 
pendant for bis living on the qnarterlv 
collection made by his people, which 
was barely sufficient, by the greatest 
economy, to support his family. On 
tbe night that one of these collections 
was taken up, he was obliged to preach 
six miles distant firom his hom^, and 
tbe night was too stormy to allow of his 
return. During tbe night, two robbers 
broke into his house, called up Mrs. 
Ramsay and her sister, (there were no 
men living in the house,) and demanded 
to know where the money was. Mrs. 
R., in her night-dress, lit the candle, 
and leading the way to the bureau that* 
contained the precious deposit, procured 
the key, opened the! drawer, and point- 
ing out the money .as it lay in a hand- 
kerchief, said, This is all we have to 
live on ; it is the Lord’s money ; yet 
if you wW. take it, there it is.” With 
this remark, she left them, and retired 
to bed. The next morning, the money, 
to a cent, was found undisturbed. Con- 
science here was appealed to, and with 
happy results. 

(б) THE LUNATIC DUELLIST. 
— “Some years since,” says ,Dr. 
Beecher, “ I visited the Philadelphia 
Asylum. In returning from the apart- 
ments, I saw a man standing— fixed-r- 
immovable ; I asked who that was. It 
was the son of Dr. Rush, who killed a 
man in a duel. There he stood like a 
pillar. "Sometimes he would wake up 
to recollectioQ ; he would pace off the 
distance, and give tbe word ‘ Fire 1* 
then cry out, ‘ He is dead ! — he is dead’.* 
This was the power of cpnscience, 
which had unsettled reason.” 

(c) DYING FROM REMORSfi.— 
“In my early Dainistry,” says^ Df.“ 
Beecher, “1 was called to attend a 
neighbour at Eajst Hampton, Long 
Island. He was sceptical and intem- 
perate. ‘ Pray for me ,* he exclaimed, 
‘pray for me!— pray fbr me!’ ‘You^ 
must pray for yourself,” I replied. ^Pray 
— 1 cannot pray ! I am going straight tb 
perdition !’ He lived three days almost 
without food, and then died — so far as 
we know — without any disease'* The 
power of consciciice caused his death. 
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{d) THE PARRICIDE AND THE 
PAINTING. — The cruel Al Montaser, 
having assassinated his father, liras 
afterwards haunted by remorse. As 
he was one day admiring a beautiful 
painting of a man on horseback, with 
a diadem encircling his head, and a 
Persian inscription, of which he in- 
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qiuired the meaning, he was told that' it 
signified — ** 1 am Shiunyeh, the son of 
Kosru, who murdered my father, and 
possessed the crown only six months ! ” 
— He turned pale, as if struck by a sen- 
tence of death; frightful dreams in- 
terrupted his slumbers, and he died at 
the early age of twenty-five. 


CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. ' 
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(a) ROBBING ONE OR ROB- 
BING MANY. — A boy about nine 
years of age, who attended a Sabbath- 
school at Sunderland, requested his 
mother not to allow his brother to bring 
home anything that was smuggled when 
he went to sea. “Why do you wish 
that, my child?” said the mother He 
answered, “ Because my catechism says 
it is wrong.” The mother replied, 
“ But that is only the word of a man.” 
He said, “ Mother, is it the word of a 
man which said, ‘Render unto Cmsar 
the things which are Cmsar’s?’ This 
reply entirely silenced the mother; but 
his father, still attempting to defend the 
practice* of smuggling, the boy said to 
him, Father, whether is it worse to 
rob one or to rob many?” By these 
questions and answers, the boy silenced 
both his parents on the subject of smug- 

BETTER RULE TUAN EX- 
PEDIENCY.— Lord Erskine, when at 
the bar, was always remarkable for the 
fearlessness with which he contended 
against the bench. In a contest he bad 
with Lord Ken 3 'on, he explained the 
• rule and conduct at the bar in the fol- 
lowing terms. “ It was,” said he, “the 
first command and opiinsel of my youth, 
always to do what my conscience told 
' me to be my duty, and leave the con- 
I sequences to God. I have hitherto 
i followed it, and have no reason to 
complain that any obedience to it has 
' been even a temporal sacrifice; I have 
1 found if, oil the contrary, the road to 
prosperity and wealth, and I shall point 
it .out as such to inv children.” 

fc) THE GROCER BOY’S DE- 
CISION. — A young lad lived in Boston 

I - ; 


1 in 1843, whose mother w'as a widow, 
and supported herself by her work and 
the wages of her son, who was tend- 
ing the grocery of one who sold ardent 
spirits. The little fellow had joined 
the cold-water army ; and his business 
of attending the tap-room, and drawing 
liquors for every loathsome drunkard 
became in consequence extremely irk- 
some to him. lie thought it w'as not ’ 
rights; he went home one night with a 
sorrowful he^rt, and told his mother he 
thought he was doing wrong, and be- 
lieved he must quit the grocery. His 
mother told him that she could not pay 
her rent and support the little children, 
without the two dollars a week which 
he earned, and that he could get no 
other place. In the morning he went 
back to the grocer; but wlien Saturday 
came, he told his employer he must 
leave him. “Why?” “1 can’t feel it 
right to draw the liquor.” “ Well,” 
said the grocer, “ you and your mother 
will starve; but you may go.” He 
went home with a heavy heart, and 
told hjs mother ; and she felt wretchedly 
enough. A temperance grocer heard of 
the case; and on account of the boy’s 
leaving the rum grocer under such cir- • 
cumstances, he became deeply interested 
in his behalf. He admired the strength 
of his moral feelings, and accordingly 
took him into his own employmeut the 
next week. 

. (d) THE PUBLISHER CON- 

VERTED.-T B , a publisher, 

was brought under deep conviction for 
sin. His conscience reproved him se- 
verely, for he was a printer and vepder 
of songs, and similar hurtful trash, in 
a very large way. Oh this business he 
principally depended for the support of 
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himself and his family; but his having 
to circulate such injurious publications 
caused him much trouble ; and^ he con- 
sulted son;^ Christian friends, 'who all 
advised him to relinquish the business 
rather than risk the circulation. 

On this subject he afterwards wrote 
to some friends, as follows ; “ The great 
adversary of souls seemed to have much 
power over me. I thought, if I give up 
the song business, I might as well give 
up all, for I shall be sure to be ruined ; 
these were my feelings for three or four 
months. At length, my sister came to 
visit me, to whom I made known my 
distress, and she recommended me to 
pray. Though 1 had heard much from 
the pulpit respecting prayer, it had 
never taken so miich effect as what she 
said to me at this time. However, Satan 
had not done wifh me ; for I may sup- 
pose, and have often thought since, he 
did not like to lose so great a friend as 
• I had been to him, in circulating my 
trash all over the country ; but the Lord, 
who is sufficient for all things, soon 
trod him under-foot, Having given up 
a portion of my time, three ana some- 
times four times a day, to prayer, I 
shortly afterwards heard a funeral seK 
mor* preached from this text, ‘ What 
shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul ? or 
what shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul?’ These words came to my‘ 
heart with such force, that I determined 
from that moment never to print any 
more of my songs. The next morning 
I went to my work-room, and ordered 
all the forms of type to be distributed, 
as I intended never to print any more 
songs, but to trust to Providence for 
better, means to provide for my family. 
My mind then seemed relieved from 
all trouble for a few days ; but the con- 
stant applications 1 had from the country 
for my songs, and the money I was 
obligecf to return, gave me great uneasi- 
ness. But the Lord was pleased to give 
me courage and ' perseverance to' bear 
up amidst tall those trials, and still to 
look to him for comfort and support, 
so that iu a short time all those angry 
feelings wore off ; and now, if my heart 
does not deceive me, I feel at peace with 
that God against whom 1 so long lived 
iu rebellion.’^ 


(c) THE CHIEFS AND THE 
FILE. — Sinqe the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into the island of Tahiti, many 
interesting proofs have been given by 
the natives, of conscientious principles. 
Formerly, thieving was considered no 
crime ; but such has been the effect of 
Christiaii instruction, that now the very 
reverse is exemplified. Mr. Ellis men- 
tions the following circumstance, which 
happened shortly before his arrival 
there ; 

Two Christian chiefs, Tati and Ahu- 
riro, were walking together by the water- 
side, when they came to a place where 
a fisherman had been employed in mak- 
ing or sharpening hooks, and had left a 
large file (a valuable article in. Tahiti) 
lying on the ground. The chiefs picked . 
it up; and, as they were proceedipg, 
one said to the othen “ This is not ours. 

Is not our taking it i species of theft ? 

“ Perhaps it is,” replied the other; “ yet, 
as the owner is not here, I do not know 
who has a greater right to it than our- 
selves.” ' It is not ours,” said the 
former, “ and we had better give it 
away.” After further conversation they 
agreed to give it to the first person 
they met ; which they liid, telling him 
they had found it, and requested that if 
he heard who had lost such a thing, he 
would restore it 

(/•) THE INDIAN AND THE 
QUARTER OF A DOLLAR.— An 
Indian, visiting his white neighbours,' ' 
asked' for a little tobacco to smoke, and: 
one of them having some loose in his 
pocket gave him a handful. The day 
following^the Indian came back, inquir- 
ing for the donor, saying, he had found 
a quarter of a dollar among the tobacco. 
Being told, that as it was given him, 
he might as well keep it ; he answered, 
pointing to his breast I got a good man 
and a bad man here ; and the good, - 
man say, it is not mine, I must return 
it to the owner ; the bad man say, why 
he gave it you. andMt is your own^ now; 
the good man say, that not right the 
tooacco is yours, not the money; the bad 
man say, never mind, you got it, go*buy 1 
some dram ; the good man say, no, no,, 
you must not do so ; so I don^ kjiow 
what to do: 1 think to go to 
but the good man and the bad keep 
taliang all night, and trouble me ; and 
o 
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now I btin^ the money back, I feel 
good.” 

) ADAM CLARK’S EARLY 
UPLES.— A very respectable linen- 
merchant in Coleraine offered Dr. Clark, 
when a youth, a situation in his waK- 
house, which was accepted by him, with 
the consent of his parents. Mr. B — 
knew well that his clerk and overseer 
was a religious man, but he was not 
sensible of the extent of principle which 
actuated him. Some differences arose 
at times about the way of conducting 
the business, whioh'were settled pretty 
amicably. Bat the time of the great 
Dublin market approached, and Mr. B — 
was busy preparing for it. The master 
and mas were together in the folding- 
rbom, ^en one of the pieces was found 
short of the required number of yards. 
“ Come,” said Mr. B— , “ it is but a trifle. 
We shall soon stretch it, and make out 
the yard. Come, Adam, take one end, 
and pull against me.” Adam had nei- 
ther ears nor heart for the proposal, and 
absolutely refused to do what he thought 
a dishonest thing. A lonj^ argument 
and expostulation followed, in which the 
usages of the trade were strongly and 
variously enforced; but all in vain — 
Adam kept to his purpose, resolving to 
suffer rather than sin. Mr, B — was 
therefore obliged to call for one of his 
men less scrupulous, and Adam retired 
quietly to his desk. These things may 
be counted little in the life of such a 
man, but not so in the sight of God. 
Soon afterwards Mr.B — , in the kindest 
manner, informed his ” young friend,” 
as he seemed always proud to call him, 
that it was very clear he was not fit for 
worldly business, and wished him to 
look out for some employm<mt more 
congenial to his own mind, adding, that 
he might depend on his friendship in any 
line of life into which he might enter. 

(A) THE QUAKER’S ADVER- 
TISEMENT. — The following account 
of a Quaker, at Falmouth, England, is 
taken from M‘nonald’8 ” Life of the 
Rev. J. Benson it was related by Mr. 
Wooferaft : ^ 

This man, unknown to his family and 
friends, had joined with some others in 
fitting out a privateer to act against the 
French, who had allied themselves to 
the American States while in arms 


against Great Britain. The privateer 
was successful, and when peace was 
conelnded, there was a considerable divi- 
dend for the proprietors. The Quaker 
received his share among the rest ; bnt 
his conscience reproached him for what 
he bad done: he considered himself 
guilty of robbery. About this time he 
was brought by afiliction to the gates of 
death, which greatly increased his dis- 
tress } and he frequently exclaimed, 

“ Oh, that ill-gotten money !” Neither 
his wife nor friends knew what he 
meant. At length he resolved, that 
should the Lord raise him up, he would 
make restitution to the injured parties, 
if they could be found. The Lord did 
raise him up, and he sent his son to Paris 
with the sum, directing him to adver- 
tise in the Paris Gazette,” that any 
person who had snffered by such a pri- 
vateer, upon coming and proving his 
losses, would be refunded in proportion 
to his share in the prizes. This was 
accoi.dingly done, to the astonishment 
i of all France. 

99. CONSCIENTIOUSNESS, WANT OF. | 

(a) WE MUST LIVE.— That was a I 
pertinent and emphatical reply which 
a Fellbw of Emanuel College, m Cam- 
bridge, made to a friend of his of the 
same college. The latter, at the Re- 
storation, had been representing the 
great difficulties (as they seemed to 
him) of conformity in point of con- 
science, concluding, however, with these 
words, “ But we must live.” To which 
the other answered only with the like 
number of words, “But we must (also) 
die.” A better answer could not pos- 
sibly be given. 

(6) A NICK IN THE CONSCIENCE. 

— When Mr.Nathaniel Hey wood, a Non-, 
conformist minister, was quitting his 
living, a poor man came to him, and 
said, “ Ah I Mr. Hey wood, we would 
gladly have yon preach still in the 
church.” “ Yes,” said he, “ and 1 would 
as gladly, preach as you can desire it, if 
I could do it with a safe conscience.” 
“Oh! sir,” replied the other, “many 
a man nowadays makes a great gash 
in his conscience ; cannot you make a 
little nick in yonrs ?” 

(c) AN APT REJOINDER —An 
American minister, who was earnestly i 
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exhorted to take a decided stand on the live /** ** No,” said hig friend, » I was 
subject of slavery, excused himself by not aware of that ; I thought they might 
saying, **proa know ministerg must die for the truth’s sake,” 


100. CONSECRATION TO GOD. 

(a) THE MINISTER AND THE a man who sells goods upon these prin- 
MERCHANT. — A merchant in one ciples, and acts in conformity to them, 
of the towns of the State of New York, is just as pious, just as much in the 
says Mr. tini^y, was paying a large service of God, as he who preaches 
part of bis minister’s salary. One of the gospel. Every man is bound to 
the memiers of the church was relating serve God in his coiling^ the minister 
the fact to a minister from abroad, and by teaching, the merchant by selling 
speaking of the sacrifice which this goods, the farmer by tilling his fields, 
merchant was making. At this moment and the lawyer and physician plying 
the merchant came in. “ Brother,” said the duties of their profession.”* 
the minister, “you are a merchant I (A) THE POOR NEGRESS’S DE- 
suppose you eniploy a clerk to sell POSIT.— A coloured woman of Bar- 
goods, and schoolmasters to teach your badoes, who had hem a member of the 
children. You order your clerk to pay Moravian church for more than half a 
• your schoolmaster but of the store such century, gave to her pastor a small 
an amount, for his services in teaching, sum of money, to be returned to her 
Now suppose your clerk should give whenever she should want it When 
out that he bad to pay this schoolmaster he relinquished his charge, he trans- 
his salary, and should spealT of the ferred the deposit to his successor, Mr. 
sacrifices that he was making to do it Harivig. The latter ^perceiving that 
what would you say to this?” “Why,” the poor woman was evidently in want 
^‘said the^ merchant, “I should say it of pecuniary aid, informed her that he 
was^ ridiculous.” “ Well,” said the had money in his possession which be- 
minister, “God employs you to sell longed to her. At first she could not 
goods as his clerk, and your minister believe him ; the remembrance of the 
he employs to teach his children, and ‘ deposit had apparently faded from her, 
requires you to pay his salary out of mind. She finally consented to receive 
the income of the store. Now do you enough for her immediate necessities ; 
call this your sacrifice, and say that but Mr. Hartvig wished to know what 
you are making a great sacrifice, to pay should be done with the remainder, m 
this minister’s salary ? No, you are case of lipr death. Her answer was, 
just as much bound to sell for God, “ O me belong to the church and me 
as he is to preach for God. You have money too!** There is a volume of 
DO more right to sell goods for the pur- instruction in this simple reply. How 
pose of laying up money, than he has few Christians seem to feel that they 
to preach the gospel for the same pur- have given their property, as • w^ll 
pose. You are bound to be just as as themselves, to the Lord' Jesus • 
pious, and to aim as singly at the glory Christ I 

of God/^in selling goods, as he is in (c) THE YOUNG MAN’S GIFT, 
preacliing the gospel. And thus you —Mr. Daniel Clafk, an agent em- 
are as absolutely to give up your whole ployed by a Bible Society, among other 
time for the service of God, as be docs, interesting facts, related the following, . 
You and your family may live fully as illustrative of the zeal he met with 
out of the avails of this- store, and sp in the*distri button of tbe‘Scfiptures:-r’ ' 
may the minister and his family, just “ A young man, who had QOthing 
as lawfully. If you sell goods from except what he earned by his labour,'* 
these nlotives, selling goods is just as can^e to me, bringing a donation of 
much serving God as preaching. And eight dollars. He said it was. the Lord’s, 

o 2 
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and he had no right to withhold it. Lord is not dependent upon me. If I 
He added, * When I gave myself to do not give it he can easily remove 
God, I also gave him all 1 had, and me, and put it into the hands of soine 
all I ever should have j and now the one who will give it.* ** 


101. CONSISTENCY. CHRISTIAN. 


(a) “ MY MOTHER BELIEVES 
THE BIBLE.”— The son of Selina, 
the Countess of Huntingdon, whose 
zeal in the extension of the gospel is 
well known, was unhappily an unbe> 
liever, but reverenced his pious and 
venerable mother. “ I wish,” said a 
peer to him, ** you would speak to Lady 
Huntingdon ; she has just erected a 
preaching-place close to my residence.” 
His lordship replied, “ Gladly, my lord; 
but you will do me the favour to inform 
1 me what plea to urge, for my mother 
veally believes the Bible.” 

(d) THE PRINCE’S TRIBUTE. 
—••When Lady Huntingdon became the 
subject of Divine grace, her change of 
mind was soon observed by her exalted 
associates, who endeavoured in vatu to 
turn her aside from the path she had 
chosen. One day at court, the then 
Prince of Wales asked Lady Charlotte 
** Where is my Lady Huntingdon, 
that she is so seldom here ?” The lady 
of fashion replied, with a sneer, “ I sup- 
pose praying with her beggars.” The 
prince shook his head, and said, ** Lady 
Charlotte, when 1 am dying, 1 think I 
shall be happy to seize the skirt of Lady 
Huntingdon’s mantle, to carry me up 
with her to h<*aven ” 

(c) THE DYING MASTER AND 
j Ills SLAVE.— The conscience of the 
I sinner, when aroused, not only accuses 
I himself but his accomplices also. A 
rich Southern gentleman, careless about 
I his soul, used often to invite his minister, 
a worldly man and a mere hireling, to 
hunt, drink wine, play cards, and join 
! parties of pleasure with him. 

The poor worldling was taken sick, 
his case was pronounced dangerous, and 
his mind was terribly agitated ; — he felt 
unprepared to die. His physician asked 
him, one day. if he would not send for 
his minister to converse with him. and 
offer prayer in his behalf ! No, he liad 


no confidence in him, and could hardly 
bear the mention of his name. He had 
a poor pious negro servant, b)r the name 
of Ben, whom he had sometimes over- 
heard at prayer. “Call fat Ben!*' 
said he : Ben was called. “ Ben,” said 
the dying man, “can’t you pray for 
your poor master ?” Down he fell on 
his knees, and pleaded for the salvation 
of the sinner’s soul; and the prayer, 
we hope, was answered. 

(d) THE COVETOUS MAN’S 
PRAYERS. — About eight years since, 
(says a correspondent of the “ New York . 
Evangelist” \of 1833) while obtaining 
subscriptions for a benevolent purpose, 

1 called upon a gentleman in one of our 
largest cities, who generously contri- 
buted to the object. Before leaving, 

I said to him, “ How much, think you, 
will such an individual subscribe ?” “ I 
don’t know,” said he^ “ but could you 
hear that man pray, you would think 
he would give you all he is worth.” I 
called upon him, but to my surprise he 
would not contribute. As I was about 
to take my leave of him, I said to him, 

“ As 1 came to your house, 1 asked an 
individual, what he thought you would 
probably give, *I don’t know,’ said 
he, * but could you hear that man pray, 
you would think he would give you nil 
he is worth.’ ” The man’s head dropped, 
tears gushed from his eyes, he took out 
his pocket-book and gave me seventy- 
five dollars. He could not withstiind 
this argument ; his heart relented, and 
= his purse opened. 

(0 THE WAY TO PRE'^ERVE 
CHURCHES — The first time I had 
I the pleasure of being in the company 
of the Rev. John Wesley (says a cor- 
re.spondent of the “New York Evan- 
gelist”) was in the year 1783. I asked 
him what must be done tq keep Meth(vl- 
ism alive when he was dead? and he 
1 immediately answered,— “ The Method- 
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ists must take heed to their Doctrine, 
th4h Experience, their Practice, and 
their Discipline. If they attend to their 
doctrines ora/y, they will make the people 
Antinomians ; if to the experimental 
part of religion on/y, they will make 
them Enthusiasts; if to the practical 
part on/y, they will make them Phari’^ 
sees; and if they do not attend to their 
discip}ine, they will be like persons who 
bestow much pains in cultivating their 
garden, and 'yet put no fence round it to 
save it from the wild boar of the forest” 
(/) INFLUENCE OF HOLY LIV- 

IN’G. — In the town of M , New 

York, there lived an infidel who owned 
a saw-mill, situated by the side of the 
highway, over which many members of 
a Christian congregation passed every 
sabbath, in going to and returning from 
their place of worship. This infidel 
was accustomed to manage his mill 
^ himself, and having no regard for the 
sabbath, he was as busy and his mill as 
noisy on that holy morning as on any | 
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other. It was observed, however, that 
at a certain^ time before service the 
mill stopped, and remained silent, and 
appeared to be destitute of the presence 
of any human being for a few minutes, 
then passed on with its noise and clatter 
till about the close of service, when it j 
again ceased for a little tin^ie. It was 
next noticed that Deacon B— - passed 
the mill towards the place of worship, 
during the silent interval. It appeared 
that the deacon beina (as all othei 
good deacons are) regular in bis time, 
the infidel knew just when to stop his 
mill, 60 that it should be silent while 

Deacon B was passing, although he 

paid no regard to the passing of others. 
On being asked why he paid this 

marked respect to Deacon B , the 

infidel replied, ** The deacon professes 
just what the res^ bf you do, but he 
lives also such a life, that it makes me 
feel bad here^* (putting his hand upon 
his heart) *' to run my mill while he is 
passing.” 
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(a) SPENDING HALF AN HOUR 
ALONE. — A pious and venerable father 
had a vain and profligate son; often 
had he reasoned and expostulated with 
him, mingling tenderness with advice, 
and tears with remonstrance; but all 
was ineffectual, for bad company and 
vicious habits rendered the unhappy 
youth deaf to instructions. At last a 
fatal disorder seized his aged parent, 
who calling his son to him, entreated 
him with his dying breath, that he would 
grant him one small favour, the promise 
of which would alleviate the ^ugs of 
dissolving nature. It was this, — that 
his son would retire to his chamber half 
an hour every day for some months 
after his decease; .he prescribed no par- 
ticular subject to employ his thoughts, 
but left that to himself. 

A request so simple apd easy, urged 
by parental affection from the couch of 
deaths was not to be denied. The youth 


pledged his honour for the fulfilment of 
his promise ; and, when he became an 
orphan, punctually performed it. At 
first, he was not disposed to improve 
the minutes of solitude, but in time 
various reflections arose in his mind;' 
the world was withdrawn; his consci- 
ence awdke ; it reproved him for having 
slighted apparent who had done so much 
for his welfare ; it renewed the impres- 
sion of his dying scene ; it gradually 
pointed him to a supreme Cause, a 
future judgment, and a solemn eternity. 
God was pleased to sanctify these soli- 
tary moments, and to' strengthen his 
' convictions. Retirement effected what ‘ 
advice could not do^and a real and per- 
manent change took place. He quitted ^ 
his companions, and reformed his con- 
duct; virtue and piety ‘filled up the , 
rest of his days, and stamped sincerity ^ 
on his repentance. To say all in a few* 
words— he lived and died a Ch^tikn. 
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103. CONTENTMENT. • 


I (a) CATO AND MARIUS CU- 
RIU8. — Cato, a pattern of moderation, 
was very early taught the happy art of 
contentment, by the following circum- 
stance ^ear his country seat was a 
cottage, formerly belonging to Marius 
Curius, who was thrice honoured with 
a triumph. Cato often walked thither, 
and reflecting .on the smallness of the 
farm and the meanness of the dwelling, 
used to meditate on the peculiar virtues 
of the man, who, though he was the 
most illustrious character in Rome, had 
subdued the fiercest nations, and driven 
Pyrrhus out of Ital^, cultivated this 
little spot of ground with his own hands, 
and, after three triumphs, retired to his 
own cottage. Here the ambassadors of 
the Samnites found him in the chimney- 
corner dressing turnips, and offered him 
a large present of gold } but he abso- 
lutely refused it,' remarking, ** A man, 
who can be •satisfied with such a supper, 
has no need of gold; and I think it 
more glorious to conquer the possessors 
of it, than to possess it myself.*' Full 
of these thoughts, Cato returned home ; 
and taking a view of his own estate, 
his servants, and his manner of life, he 
increased his labour, and retrenched his 
expenses. 

(6) HUNTING* CONTENT.— 
Isaac Walton, himself a man of a very 
cheerful, contented spirit, relates the 
following anecdote “ I knew a man 
that had health and riches, and several 
houses, all beautiful and well furnished, 
and would be often troubling himself 
I and his family to remove from one of 
them to another. On being asked by a 
I friend, why he removed so often from 
j one houee to another; he replied, * Ir is 
! in order to find content in some of them.* 
But his friend, knowing his temper, 
told him^ if he would find content ih 
any of his houses, he must leave him- 
self behind,— for eontent coujd never 
dwell but with a meek and quiet soul.*’ 
(c) THE KINO'S ADVICE TO 
THE STABLE-BOY.— A king, walk- 
ing out one morning, met a lad tt the 
stable •• door, and a»ed him, ** Well, 
boy, what do you do? what do they 
pay you?” “ I help in the stable,^* 


replied the lad ; but I have nothing 
except victuals and clothes. '* ** B 

content,*’ replied the king, ** I have no 
more. All that the richest possess 
beyond food, raiment, and habitation, 
they have but the keeping of, or the 
disposing of, not the present enjojrment 
of.” A plough-boy, who thinks and 
feels correctly, has enough to make 
him contented; and if a king has a 
discontented spirit, he will find some 
plea for indulging it. 

(d) THE SECRET REVEALED. 
— An Italian bishop struggled through 
great difiiculties, without repining or 
betraying the least impatience. One 
of his intimate friends, who highly ad- 
mired the virtues which he thought it 
impossible to imitate, one day asked the 
prelate if he eould communicate the 
secret of being always easy. “ Yes,” 
replied the old roan ; 1 can teach you 
my secret with great facility ; it consists 
in nothing more than making a right 
use of my eyes.” His friend begged 
of him to explain himself. “ Most 
willingly,”, returned the bishop. “ In 
whatever state I am, 1 first of look 
up to heaven, and remember that my 
principal business here is to get thither; 

I then look down upon the earth, and 
call to mind how small a space 1 shall 
occupy in it, when 1 die and am buried; 

I then look abroad into the world, and 
observe what multitudes there are who 
are in all respects more unhappy than 
myself. Thus I learn where true hap- 
piness is placed, where all our cares 
must end, and what little reason 1 have 
to repine or to complain.” 

(e) TWO §ORTS OF BLESS 
INGS.-“ It is a great blessing to pos- 
sess what one wishes,” said some one 
to an ancient philosopher, who replied, 
is a greater blessing still, not to 
desire what one does not po&sess.” 

(/)THE SHEPHERD OF SALIS- 
BURY PLAIN,— Many of our readc^rs 
are acquainted with that beautiful tract, 

*♦ The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain.” 
The substance of thU narrative is a' 
correct account of David .Saunders, of 
West Lavington, who died about the 
period of its publication. The conver- 
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sation represented as passing between ** You think, then/* said the gentleman, 

the shepherd and a Mr. Johnson, really **that a laborious life is a happ^ one ?'* 
took placa with Dr. Stonehou^, a neigh- ** I do, sir ; and more especially so, 
bouring clergyman,* who afterwards be- as it exposes a man to fewer sins than 
friended the shepherd on many occasions, does an Indolent life. If king Saul had 
Dr. Stonehouse, who was on a jour- nontinued a poor laborious man to the 
ney, and somewhat fearful, from the end of his days, he might have lived 
appearance of the sky, that rain was happy and honest, and died a natural 
at no great distance, accosted the shcp* death on his bed at last, which you 


herd with asking what sort of weather know, sir, was more than he did.' 


he thought it would be on the morrow. 
"It will ‘be such weather as pleases 
me,** answered the shepherd. Though 


God blessed Saunders with an excel- 
lent wife and a numerous offspring; 
he had sixteen children, and twelve of 


the answer was delivered in the mildest them, at one time, weoe " like olive 
and civilest tone that could be imagined, branches round his table.*’ It is not to 


Dr. S, thought the words themselves be supposed that a poor shepherd, with 
rather rude and surly; and asked him such a family, could be without difficul*- 
how that could be. " 3ecause,** replied ties, especially as his wife suffered much 
the shepherd, " it will be such weather from sickness. 

as shall please God ; and whatever His wages were but 6s. 3d. weekly, 
pleases him always pleases me.” out of which he whs sometimes obliged 

Dr, S. was quite satisfied with this to pay a boy for assistance ; but when 
reply, and entered into conversation times of peculiar necessity occurred, 
with the shepherd, in the following God always raised him up a fHepd. 
manner:^" Yours is a troublesome life, Dr. (afterwards Sir James) Stonehouse 
honest friend.” " To be sure, sir,” re- repeatedly assisted him ; and sometimes 
plied the shepherd, "*tis not a very his good neighbours, in humbler life, 
lazy life; but ’tis not nearly so toilsome, united to supply his wants. In one of 


manner:^" Yours is a troublesome life, Dr. (afterwards Sir James) Stonehouse 
honest friend.** " To be sure, sir,” re- repeatedly assisted him ; and sometimes 
plied the shepherd, "*tis not a very his good neighbours, in humbler life, 
lazy life; but *tis not nearly so toilsome, united to supply his wants. In one of 
as that which my great Master led for his letters in bis old age, he thus writes, 


my sake ; and he had every state and with much Christian simplicity : — " As 
condition of life at bis choice, and chose for my part, I am but very poorly ip 
a hard one, while I only submit to the body, having very sore legs, and cannot 
lot that is appointed me.” " You are perform the Dusmess of my flock with- 
exposed to ^eal cold and heat,” said out help. As to the things of this 


the gentleman. " True, sir,” said the 


have but little share; but 


shepherd; "but then I am not exposed having my little cot to pray and praise' 


to great temptations; and so throw- 
ing one thing against another, God is 
pleased to contrive to iiiakn things 
more equal than we poor, ignorant, 
short-sighted creatures are apt to think. 


God iu» and a bed to rest oit, I have 
mst as much of thi# world as 1 desire. 
But uly garment is worn out, and some 
of my ^ristian friends thiuk they roust 


short-sighted creatures are apt to think, put their mites together and buy me 
David was happier while he kept his ope, or else I shall not be able to en- 
father’s sheep, on such a plain as this, dure the cold in the winter ; so I can 


and singiug some of his own psalms, 
perhaps, than ever be was after he be- 
came king of Israel and Judah/* 


say. Good is the Lord! He is still 
fUmUing his promise, ' I will never 
leave thee, nor fprsake thee. 


^ KH, CONTEOVERSY. 

(a) EUD^MIDRS XBW- what time will he havq left to nsl 

CRATES,— 'When Eudaiuides hwd ii?" 

old Xenoerq^s disputing so long aWt (b) LUTHER’S PRAYER,— Con- 
wisdom, he inquired, very graTely but tfoversy may bp sometimes needflll i 
archly, " If the old man he yet disput- bat the love of disputation is a serious 
ing and inquiring concerning wisdom, evil. Luther, who contended^ earnestly 
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or the truth, used to pray, “ From a it was a congregation of about a hun- ' 
▼ainglorious doctor, a contentious pas- dred and twenty persons, and included 
tor, and nice questions, the Lord deliver sixteen households, besid^ members of / 
his church ! ' other families. Those sixteen families 

MELANCTHON AND HIS were indeed generally exemplary, but 
MOTHER. — Philip Melancthon, being a few of them were known through 
at the conferences at Spire, in 1529, all the country as houses of prayer and 
made a little journey to Bretten, to see sacred song. 

his mother. This good woman asked Things progressed most prosperously 
him what she must believe amidst so for some five or six years, and all 
many' disputes, and repeated to him her enjoyed peace and brotherly-kindness 
prayers, which contained nothing su- among themselves, while their acts of 
perstitious. ** Go on, mother,” said he, benevolence to those without, especially 
“ to believe and pray as you have done, to the destitute and afflicted, won the 
and never trouble yourself about reli- esteem and admiration of all the sur- 
gious controversies.^* rounding community. But at length 

(d) DR. SWIFT'S COOLNESS. — appeared among them a brother from 
When Dr. Swift was arguing one day Newfoundland, of good moral reputation 
with great coolness, with a gentleman and verv respectable attainments. He 
who had become exceedingly warm in was well received by the whole church, 
the ’dispute, one of the company asked and for some time they were all ex- 
him how he could keep his temper so ceedingly happy in his company. But, 
well. “ The reason is,” replied the dean, being called upon one afternoon for an 

** I have truth on my side.” address at a prayer-meeting, in a place ' * 

(e) NEWTON’S ADVICE TO AN where apumW of brethren were wont 
AUTHOR.— Mr. Newton, of London, to convene for cultivating piety and a 
was a very candid and friendly critic, more perfect aci^uaintance with ihe 
and was often applied to by young Book of God, he introduced a favourite 
authors for his opinions and remarks, speculation on the extent of our present 
which he would give very candidly, and future participation in the sin of 
and sometimes under the name of Adam ; ahd on the nature and extent of 
**Nibblings.” On one of these occasions that depravity which has been coramu- 
a practical essay was put into his hand, nicated to all his posterity. Question 
which he approved ; but a letter was after question arose about moral evil, its 
appended addressed to an obscure and introduction into the universe, and God’s 
contemptible writer, who had said very designs and provisions, until the prayer- 
unwarrantable and absurd things ou the meeting became rather a debating club; 
subject, and whom therefore the writer for there were three young men who 
attacked with little ceremony. The took sides with their strange brother, 
following is a specimen of some of while some of the elder bfet&en sought 
Mr. Newton’s “ Nibblings ” Were the to correct some of their alleged aberra- 
affair mine, 1 would take no notice of tions, and to reclaim them from these 

Mr. ; but if I did, it should be unprofitable speculations ; but their 

with the hope, at least with the desire, efforts did not avail. Th&controversy 
of doing good, even to him. This would entered into the congregation; and 
make me avoid eveir harsh epithet. He through the inexperience of the mem- 
is not likely to be oenefited by calling bers in such matters, both sides of the 
him a fool. The evangelists simply (^[aestionB found supporters; and in a 
relate what is said and done, and use httle time controverted opinions were 
no bitterness nor severity, even when on every one’s tongue. Songs and 
speaking of Herod, Pilate, or Judas. I social prayers and works of benevo- 
wish their manner was more adopted in lence were laid aside, and theological 
controversy.” debates drank up the energies and ab- ' 

(/) THE DEBATING CHURCH, sorbed the thoughts of. the church. • 
—In the township of Minerva, once Alienation of feeling and declension 
flourished a delightful society, known in piety. were more and more apparent ; 
for some years as the church of Edessa. and it must have been many years before 
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the blighting influence of these conflicts (k) DR. GILL NOT AFRAID TO 
passed away. BE POOR.— After Dr. Gill had written 

^ (p) A WAY TO DISCERN WHO against a gentleman whose publications 
IS WRONG IN AN ARGUMENT, he considered erroneous, he was waited 
-^A cobbler at Leyden, who nsed to on by some of his friends, who endea- 
attend the public disputations held at youred to dissuade him from perse- 
the academy, was once asked if he yering, and among other things, they 
understood Latin. ** No,** replied the intimated to him that he might lose the 
mechanic, ** but I know who is 'wrong subscriptions of some wealthy persons, 
in the argument.** How ?*’ replied his ** Do not tell me of losing,** said the 
friend. ** Why, by seeing who is angry doctor ; ^*I yalue nothing in comparison 
first.** . with the gospel. I am not afraid to be 

poor.** 


105. CONVERSATION BETWEEN CHRISTIANS. 


(a) WOULD DAVID OR PAUL 
HAVE TALKED THUS ?-It is said 
of the Rey. John Janeway, an emi- 
^ nently pious and deyoted young mini- 
* ster, who died in 1657, that he was greatly 
distressed on account of the indisposition 
manifested among Christians to engage 
in suitable conyersation ; and that they 
who should be found encoufhgin^ one 
another in the way to eternal happiness, 
CO lid satisfy themselyes with empty com- 
mon, yain stuff, as if Christ, heayen, and 
eternity, were not of far greater worth 
than any thing else that usually sounds 
in the ears and comes from the lips of 
professors. That the folly of common 
discourse among Christians might ap- 
pear more,^and that he might discoyer 
how little such language did become 
those that professed themselves followers 
of Christ, he once sat down silently, and 
took out his pen and ink, and wrote 
down in short-hand the discourse that 
passed for some time together, amongst 
those who pretended to more than com- 
mon understanding in the thinn of God. 
And, after a while, he took nis paper 
and read it to them, and asked them 
whetner their talk was such as they 
would be willing God should record ? 
“ Oh, to spend'an hour or two toother 
and to h^ar scarcely a word for Christ, 
or that speaks people’s hearts in love 
with holinese! Should we talk thqs, if 
we belieyed that we should hear of this 
again at the day of judgment ? Would 
Enoch, David, or Paul have- talked 
thus ? U this the sweetest communi- 


cation of saints upon earth ? Doth not 
this indicate our hearts to be 'very 
empty of grape, a^d that we have little 
sense of those spintual and eternal con- 
cerns upon us ?*^ 

(5) THE AFFECTING QUES- 
TION.- -A number of intimate friends 
being at dinner together, on the Lord’s 
day, and one of the company, in order 
to prevent improper discourse, said, “ It 
is a question whether we shall all go to 
heaven or not.** This plain hint oc- 
casioned a general seriousness and seU^ 
examination. One thought, **If any 
of this, company go to hell, it must be 
myself;** and so thought another and 
another ; even the servants, who waited 
at 'table, were affected in the sapie 
banner. In short, it was .afterwards 
found, that this one sentence proved, by 
the special blessing of God upon it, in- 
Btrumehtal in their conversion. What 
an encouragement is this to Christians, 
to give a serious turn to conversation, 
when in company ! It should .be ob- 
served, however, that the Lord*s day 
was not instituted for the vuiting and 
entertainment even of Christians. How 
is their conduct,, who make a point of 
meeting and feasting on the Sabbath, to 
be distinguished from the Sunday parties 
of the profane? Our place of meeting j 
on that day, is the hbttde df God ; aiyd. ^ 
our feast, the rich prouiskms^ of the 
everlasting gospel; 

(c) COMMUNION WITH SAmTS. 

On Saturday, about ten o'clock,*' 
•ays the Rev. T. Charles,^ of North 
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Wales, in a ietter, ** I set out from Bris- 
tol. Just as I came to the outside of 
the gate of the city, I met a dear “friend, 
and one whom Jesus loves. I was ex- 
ceedingly glad to see him ; for I never 
expected to see him this side of eternity. 
He had been in a dangerous decline for 
half a year ; but now, through mercy, 
he is wonderfully recovered. He has 
nothing to depend on but Providence ; 
and the Lord put it into the heart of a 
rich merchant in the city to support and 
provide for him amply during the whole 
of his illness ; so that, though pos- 
sessing nothing, he had every thing to 
enjoy. He turned his horse, with the 
intention of accompanying me a mile 
or two. We talked; and our horses 
carried us one mile after another, till 
we had ridden fifteen miles ; and both 
ourselves and our horses wanted some 
refreshment His conversation was ex- 
ceedingly savoury, and truly profit- 
able, suited to one who had been, 
in his own apprehension, and that of 
others, on the borders heaven. I 
cannot look on our meeting, but as 
a particular appointment and blessing 
from Providence. We stayed two hours 


together at the inn, and parted at last ' 
with much regret. You would have 
smiled to see our eyes fixed on each 
other, till distance obstructed our sight 
Communion of saints is a blessing in- 
deed. I would not for anything, have 
it expunged from our creed.” 

(d) MR. HERVEY AND DR. DOD. 
DRIDGE. — Mr. Hervey, in a letter, 
says I ** 1 have lately seen that most 
excellent minister of the ever-blessed 

Jesus, Mr. , 1 dinpd, supped, and 

spent the evening with him at North- 
ampton, in company with Dr. Dod- 
dridge, and two pious, ingenuous clergy- 
men of the Church of England, both of 
them known to the learned world by 
their valuable writings; and surely 1 
never spent a more delightful evening, 
or saw one that seemed to make nearer 
approaches to the felicity of heaven. A 
gentleman of great worth and rank in 
the town, invited us to his bouse, and 
gave 118 an elegant treat; but how' 
mean was his provision, how coarse 
his delicacies, compared with the fruit 
of my friend’s bps they dropped 
as the hoDeyeomb^ and were a well of 
life.” 
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10^, WAT TOR HUMBLE CHRISTIANS 
TO BE USEFUL. 

(a) RELATING A SERMON.-- 
During a revival in M — says a cor- 
respondent of the New York Evange- 
list,” a minister, who was a stranger to 
the people, (^me into the place, and 
preached on the first sahbadi that he 
spent there, from the text, ** Why will 
ye die?” Mrs. A~, one of the 
mothers in Israel, was deeply interested 
iu the subject of the discourse. When 
she returned home, she still tbouglit of 
the awful condition of impenitent sin- 
ners. She had a near neighbour, the 
brother of her husband, who was so 
negligent of the things of religion, that 
he was seldom seen within the walls of 
the sanctuary. Feeling for this friend, 
•be called to see him in the evening, J 

K ve him a relation of the meeting she 
d attended, told him the text, as I 


much of the sermon as she could recol- 
lect, An arrow of conviction was fixed 
in his heart, he immediately began to 
attend tbe religious meetings, and soon 
was brought to rejoiee in the God of 
his salvation. 

How iiiueb g(^ might be accom- 
plished if Christians generally felt as 
this pious female felt, and like her were 
faithful to warn sinners, to invite them 
to Jesus, and entreat them to fiee from 
the wrath to come. 

(6) THE CHILD AND THE SHOE- 
MAKER.~Wbea Mr. Whitfield ws# , 
preaching in America, a certain lady 
in New England became a subjeci of 1 
^ace, and a praying, experienced Chrisr 
tian I but she was alpne in her e9mt> 
cises ; she could influence none to pray 
with her but her little daughter, between 
nine and eleven years of age. Thi# 
child she took into her closet wi ^ kif 
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firom day to day, a witness to her cries 
and tears. It pleased God, after some 
time, to touch the heart of the child, 
and, after sorrow for. sin, to give her the 
knowledge of salvation through the 
remission of sin. The child, then about 
eleven years of age, in a transport 
which is so peculiar to such a blessed 
experience, said, “ O, mother, if all the 
world knew this ! 1 wish 1 could tell 
everybody I Pray, mother, let me run 
to some of the neighbours, and tell 
them, that they may be happy, and love 
my ^viour too.” 

“ Ah ! my dear child,” said the 
mother, that would be needless ; for I 
suppose if you were to tell your experi- 
ence, there is not one in many miles 
that would not laugh at you, aud say it 
was all delusion.” 

** O, mother," said the child, “ I think 
they would lielieve me. I must go over 
to the shoemaker and tell him ; he will 
Mlieve me.” 

She ran over, and found him at work 
in his shop. She began by telling him 
that he must die, and that ^e was a 
siqner, and that she was a sinner ; but 
that her blessed Saviour had heard her 
mother’s prayers, and had forgiven all 
hef sins, and that now she was so 
happy she did not know how to tell it< 
The shocTiiaker was struck, his tears 
flowed down like rain, he threw aside 
his work, and cried for mercy, by prayer 
and supplication. This alarmed the 
neighbourhood, and in a few months 
hence there were above fifty people 
brought to a saving knowledge of Jesus. 

107. INFLUENCE OF EARNESTNESS AND 
TENDERNESS. 

(a) YOUNG BUCHANAN AND 
THE AGED CHRISTIAN.—Dr. Bu- 
chanan, in giving an account of bis 
conversion, says It was in the year 
I790|that my heart was eflectnaily 
impressed in consequence of an acquaini^ 
ance with a religious man, This.getitle- 
man having called one Sunday eveuing, 
out of complaisance 1 gave the conversa- 
tion a religious turn. Among other 
things I asked him whether he believed 
there was such a thing as Divine grace ( 
whether or not it was a fiction imposed 
by grave and austere persons froin their 
own' fancies? He Cook ooeasiob, from 
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this inqniry, to enlarge much upon the 
subject ; he spoke with zeal and earnest- 
ness, and chiefly in Scripture langpiage, 
and concluded with a very affecting 
address to the conscience and the heart 
I had not the least desire, that I recol- 
lect, of being benefited by this conversa- 
tion ; but while he spoke, I listened to 
him with earnestness ; and before 1 was 
aware, a most powerful impression was 
made upon my mind, and 1 ' conceived 
the instant resolution of reforming my 
life. On that evening I had an engage- 
ment which I could not now approve ; 
notwithstanding what had . passed, I, 
however, resolved to go ; but as 1 went 
along, and had time to reflect upon 
what 1 had heard, 1 half wished .that 
the feast might not be kept It turned 
out as I desired. 1 harried home, locked' 
myself up in my chamber, fell upon' my 
knees, and endeavoured to pray.” 

The result of this interview with his 
religious ftiend was made conducive to 
Buchanan’s conversion } and he became 
one of the most self-denying and useful 
men in modern times. 

(b) “ HOW DO YOU TREAT MY 
MASTER ?” — Dr. Payson was once 
going to one of the toVrns in Maine for 
the purpose of attending a ministers’ 
meeting, accompanied by a friend, and 
they had occasion to call at a house 
on the journey where Dr Payson wap 
unknown. The family had jnst sat 
down to te^ and the lady of the honse, . 
ni the spirit of genuine hospitality, 
mvited the strangers to partake of the 
social irepast. Dr. Payson at first dsr 
dined, J^ut being strenuously urged, he 
consented. As he took his seat, he 
inquired if a blessing had been asksdi 
and being answered in the negative, 
he requested the privilege^ which was 
readily granted, of invoking the bene* 
diction ot heaven. This was done 
60 much fervour, solemnity, and aim* 
plioity, that it hsd the happiest effeet 
The old lady treifted the company witfi 
the utmost attention, and as Dr. Payson 
was about to leave, he asM to her. 
Madam, you have trrated mp with * 
much hospitality and kindness, for whigk 
1 thank you sineerely ; hot a^ow me to 
ask, how do you treat my Maater ? that 
it of infinitely greater ooiueqaenet than 
1k>w you treat me/’ He oontinned in a 
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Strain of appropriate exhortation, and the winter, his master ordered him^ and 

having done his duty in the circum- John B to thrash together in a 

stances, proceeded on his journey. This barn ; and often, between the strokes of 
visit was sanctified to the conversion of the descending flail, was many a stroke 
the lady and her household ; the revival tenderly aimed at Joseph’s conscience, 
continued in the neighbourhood, and However, the only return which he 
in a short time a church was built, usually made was a taunting answer as 
and the regular ordinances of religion to some people being righteous over- 


established. 

(c) LADY H. AND THE LA- j 


much, or else a silent yet significantly ' 
contemptuous sneer. His associate in 


I BOURER. — Lady H. once spoke to a labour was a man of patient, tender 
workman who was repairing a garden spirit, yet of very susceptible feelings, 
wall, and pressed him to take some and he grieved inwardly at the hardness . 
thought concerning eternity and the and impenitency of heart manifested by 

-1* 1.:. I *. A. A. 


State of bis soul. Some years after- 
wards she was speaking to another on 


his neighbour. At length, having on 
one occasion, spoken to Joseph very 


the same subject, and said to him, | kindly about his need of a Saviour, and 
“ Thomas, I fear you never pray, por of the things which related to bis ever- 
look to Christ for salvation ?” “ Your lasting peace, arid seeing that what he 
ladyship is mistaken,’' answered the said was disregarded by him, the foun- 
man ; ** I heard what passed between tains of his grief were suddenly broken 
you and James at such a time, and the up; and turning towards ^ark part of 
word you designed for him took effect the barn, a gush of grief burst forth, 
on me.” “ How did you hear it ?” “ I and betrayed itself by rolling down hi^ 
heard it on the other side of the garden, cheeks} Although he had turned aside, 
through a hole in the wall, and shall and endeavoured to hide his tears by 
never forget the impression I received.” hastily wiping them away with the 
(d) THE EFFECT OF TEARS, rough sleeve of his smock-frock, Joseph 
—In a little village, in the northern saw some of them glistening in his eye, 
part of England, open-air services, for as he silently, but thoughtfully, resumed 
the purpose of preaching the gospel to his work, and diligently plied with his 
the ignorant and profligate, had been ^ail the corn which lay spread out on 
carri^ on during nine successive sum- the thrashing-floor. 


mer seasons, and not without some salu- 
tary effects, as evidenced in the conver- 


These tears, by the overruling power 
of God, did more than all the sermons 


sion of several persons. Among others, Joseph had heard from the preacher 

Joseph K , fuU of self-righteousness under the elm-tree, or all the kind and 

and prejudice, despised the preacher, his truly Christian expostulations of his 
message, and all who loved the truths associate in labour. They subdued his 
which he declared. heart ; he melted into tenderness and 

In the week, he was necessarily asso- godly sorrow for his past^ bins, and 

dated with two or three who, since the asked, What! shall John B shed 

gospel had been preached in tbei^ village tears on my account, and yet I have 
had tasted that the Lord was gracious, never shed one tear about the concerns 
and who, as a consequence, ardeutly of my soul?” After much inward 
longed that others should enjoy the conflict, he obtained joy and peace 
kame holy privileges and pleasures as through believing, and began soon to 

..I — ^ 1 ' T>... I .1 , 1 1 


I those in which they participated. ' But 
I Joseph despised all their desires and 
I eflforts, because he viewed them only 


love the minister and the people, whom 
before he had heartily despised. 

(e) THE UNANSWERABLE AR- 


as hypocrites, or as enthusiasts. Many GUMENT.— In the time of a ‘ great 
a word in season was dropped by these revival in a certain church and con^ 
plain Christians in their daily inter- gregation, the pastor urged one of his 
coarse with their fellow-labourer ; but, brethren, an able, skilful lawyer, to- go 
for -a long time, all was to no good and converse with a. scoffing infidel 
pQ^se: Joseph remained insensible, of their acquaintance. **You know,” 
earing ior none of these things. Daring said he, “ that Mr. R. comprehends an 
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able argament os well as any of us; 
and you and I have often seen how 
his eye has kindled under a compact 
and well-rfrawn ar^ment Now can 
you not go over, with him, the proofs 
on which the Christian system rests ?” 
"I have done that already,” said the 
lawyer, “ and he heard me through 
patiently, and then pounced upon my 
arguments like a tiger on his prey. 
Then he would return bitter re- 
proaches, yhich made me dread to 
encounter him again.” 

One of the elders of the same church 
had been also to visit the infidel, had 
met with a like reception, and had 
made similar objections to his pastor 
against visiting the infidel again. But 
on a subsequent evening, he was led, by 
the Spirit of God, to wrestle before the 
throne with most agonizing prayer in 
that infidel’^ behalf. At intervals he 
continued all night presenting his case 
'before God, and praying for his conver- 
sion and salvation, as a man would pray 
for a friend’s life on the eve of his 
execution. Prayer was followed by 
corresponding effort, and not long after- 
wards, in the crowded church, Mr, R 

t stood up, a changed man, to relate his 
Christidn experience ! 

“ I am as a brand,” said he, “ plucked 
out of the burning. The change in 
my views and feelings is astonishing to 
myself, and was brought about by the 
grace of God and that unanswerabh 
argument. It was a cold morning in 
January, and I had just begun my 
labour at the anvil in my shop, when I 
looked out, and saw Elder B ap- 

proaching. As he drew near I saw 
he was agitated — his look was full of 
earnestness ; his eyes were bedimmed 
with tears. He took me by the hand ; 
his breast heaved with emotion, and 
with indescribable tenderness he said, 

‘ Mr. •, I am greatly concerned 

for your salvation — greatly concerned 
for your salvation ! ’ and he burst into | 
tears. He often essayed to speak again, 
but not a word could he utter ; and { 
finding that he could say no more, he j 
turned, went Out of the shop, and rode 
slowly away. 

“ * Greatly concerned for my salvation,' 
said I audibly, and I stood and forgot 
to bring my hammer down I ^‘Greatly 


concerned for my salvation' Here is a 
new armiment, thought I, for reli^pon, 
which I never heard before, and I know 
not how to answer it Had the elder 
reasoned with me, I could have con- 
founded him ; but here is no threadbare 
argument for the truth of religion. Re- 
ligion must move the soul wiSi benevo- 
lent, holy, mighty impulses, or this man 
would not feel as he does. * Greatly 

CONCERNED FOR MY SALVATION ! ’—it 

rung through my ears like a thunder- 
clap in a clear sky. * Greatly concerned 
ought / to be for my own salvation,’ 
said I ; ‘ what shall I do to be saved V 
I “I went into my house, and my poor 
pious wife, whom I had often ridiculed 
for her religion, exclaimed, ‘Why .Mr. 

R , what is the matter with you ?* 

‘Matter enough,* said 1, filled wi(h‘ 
agony— ‘matter enough. Elder — 
has ridden two milfs this cold morning 
to tell me he is greatly concerned for 
my salvation. What shall I do ?* She 
advised me to go and see him. No 
sooner said than done ; I mounted my 
horse and went after him. I found 
him alone in that same little room where 
he had spent the whole night in prayer 
for my poor soul. ‘ I*am come,* said I 
to him, ‘ to tell you I am greatly con- 
cerned for my own salvation.* 

“ ‘ Praised be God I * said the elder ; , 
‘ it is a> faithful saying, and 'worthy qf 
all acceptation, that Jesus .Christ came 
into the world to save sinners, even the^ 
chief and he began at this Scriptusp, 
and preached unto me Jesus; On that 
same ftoor we knelt together and prayed, 
and did ^ot separate that day till God had 
spoken peace to my soul. And here per- 
mit me to say, if you would reach the 
heart of such a pool* sinner as 1, you 
must get your qualification >where the 
good elder did his, in your closet and 
on your knees.” That converted infidel 
long outlived the elder, and was the 
means of the conversion of many. 

{/) THE GAW LADiY AND HER , 
PIOUS FRIENDS.— A gay, thought- 
less young lady, who had not unfre- 
quently indulged in • ridiculing “ tbl * 
orthodox,** as she waa pleased to term 
those who pretended to any ^iug "more 
than external morality, after having 
been in the society of a pious, devoted 
friend, observed, “ Mrs. ^ is always 
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talking religion, but she does seem to 
etgoy it so much, that I loye to listen to 
her, and have been a whole hour 
to hear her converse.’* 

108 . l.DVANTAaE OF SKILL AND 
, PRDDENCS. 

(a) MEETING THE IMPENI- 
TENT ALONE.— Several young ladies, 
of a proud, gay and fashionable cha- 
racter, lived together in a fashion- 
able family. Two men were strongly 
desirous to get the subject of religion 
before them, but were at a loss how to 
accomplish it, for fear they would all 
combine, and counteract or resist every 
serious impression. At length they took 
this coarse : they called, and sent their 
card to one of the young ladies •by 
name. She came down stairs, and they 
conversed with her on the subject of 
her salvation; and as she was alone, 
she not od 1]|[ treated them politely, but 
seemed to receive the truth in serious- 
ness. A day or two afterwards, they 
called in like manner on another, and 
then another, and so on till they had 
conversed with every one separately; 
and in a little time, I believe, they were 
all converted. This addressing them 
alone was as it should be, for then they 
could not keep each other in counte- 
nance, and the impression made on one 
* was followed up with the -others, so that 
one was not left to exert a bad influence 
over the rest. 

(6) TWENTY-ONE YOUNG MEN 
CONVERT ED.-- A pious woman who 
kept a boarding-house for young gen- 
tlemen, had twenty-one or two of 
them in her family; at length she be- 
came very anxious for their salvation, 
and made it a subject of prayer, but 
saw no seriousness among them. She 
was convinced that there must be some- 
thing done besides praying, and yet she 
I did not know what to do. One mbm- 
I ing after breakfkst, as they were retiring, 
she asked one of them to stop a few 
minutes; then she conversed with him 
tenderly on the subject of religion, and 
prayed with him ; and by following up 
the impression made, he was shortly 
converted. Thus there were two dis- 
ciples instead of only one ; and they ad- 
dr^sed another, and prayed with him; 
and soon he was prepared to join them. 


Then they spoke to another, and so on/ 
taking one at a time, and letting none or 
the rest know what was going on, so as 
not to alarm them ; and in this way 
they proceeded, till every one of the 
yoong men was converted to God. 
!now if she had brought the subject be- 
fore the whole of them together, very 
likely ftiey would have turned it into 
ridicule, or perhaps they would have 
I been offended, and have left the house; 
then «be could have had no further in- 
I fluence over them. But taking one 
I alone, and treating him respectfully and 
kindly, he had no obstacle arising out 
of the presence of others. 

: I 

109 . HAPPT RESULTS UNEXPECTEDLY 

DEVELOPED. j 

(a) A PIOUS WIDOW AND A 
SAILOR. — A pious English widow, 
who resided among ignorant and vicious 

neighbours in the suburbs of B , 

Massachusets, determined to do what 
she could for their spiritual benefit ; 
so she opened her little front room for 
weekly prayer-meetings, and engaged 
some pious Methodists to aid in conduct- 
ing them; and much of the seed thus 
scattered on a seemingly arid soil, pro- 
duced fruit. One instaucc deserves 
special notice. 

Among others who attended was a 
young sailor of intelligent and prepos- 
sessing countenance. A slight ac- 
quaintance with him discovered him to 
^ very ignorant of even the rudiments 
of education, but he bad such mani- 
festly superior abilities, that the widow 
became much interested in his spiritual 
welfare, and could not but hope that God 
would provide for his further instruction, 
convert him, and render him useful 
In the midst of her anticipations he was . 
suddenly summoned away to sea; and 
had been out but a short time when the 
vessel was seized by a British privateer, 
and taken into Halifax, where the crew 
Suffered by a long and wretched im- 
prisonment A year had passed away, 
during which the good wom^n had 
heard nothing of the young sailor. 
Still she remembered him and prayed 
for him with the solicitude of a mother. 
About this time she received a letter < 
from her relations, who settled in I 
Halifax, about business which required 
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her to go to that town. While there, 
her habitual disposition to be useful, led 
her with a few mends to visit the prison 
with Bibles^and tracts. In one apart- 
ment were the American prisoners. 
As she approached the grated door, a 
voice shouted her name, calling her 
** Mother 1** and a yonth appeared and 
leaped for joy at the grate. It was the 
lost sailor boyl They wept and con- 
versed like mother and son. and when 
she left she gave him a Bible — ^his future 
guide and cbmfort. 

During her stay at Halifax, she con- 

I stantly visited the prison, supplying the 
youth with tracts, religious books, and 
clothing, and endeavouring by her con- 
versation to secure the religious impres- 
sion made on his mind at the prayer- 
meetings in B— . After many months 
she removed to a distant part of the pro- 
vinces*. and for years she heard nothing 
more of the young sailor. 

• We pass over a period of many years, 
and introduce the reader to Father T — , 
the distinguished mariners* preacher in 
the city of B — . In a spacious and sub- 
stantial chapel, crowded about by the 
worst habitations in the city, this dis- 
tinguished man delivered, every Sab- 
' batj, discourses as extraordinary, per- 
haps, as are to be found in the Christian 
world. In the centre column of seats, 
guarded sacredly against all other in- 
trusion. sat a dense mass of inariners-r 
a strange medley of white, black, and 
olive, Protestant, Catholic, and Pagan. 
On the other seats in the galleries, the 
aisles, the altar, and on the pulpit stairs, 
were crowded, week after week, and 
year after year — the families of sailors, 
and the poor who had no other temple 
— the elite of the city, the learned pro- 
fessor, the student, the popular writer, 
the actor, groups of clergymen, and 
the votaries of gaiety and fashion, lis- 
tening with throbbing hearts, and wet 
' eyes,*lo a man whose only school had 
been the forecastle, whose only endow- 
ments were those of grace and' nature, 
but whose shrewd sense, keen wit, and 
glowing fancy, and melting pathos, and 
f energetic delivery would allow none to be 
inattentive or unaffected in his audience. 

In the year 183—, an aged English 
local preach^*)* moved into the city of 
B— from the British provinces. 


The old local preacher was ming- 
ling in a public throng one day with a | 
ftiend. when .they met ** Father T—.'* 
A few words of introduction led to a 
free conversation, in which the former 
residence of his wife in the city was 
mentioned, and allusion was made to her 
prayer-meeting— her former name was 
asked by “Father T— he seemed 
seized by an impulse— inquired their 
residence, hastened away, and in a short 
time arrived in a carriage, with all his 
family, at the home of the aged pair. 
There a scene ensued, which must be 
left to the imagination of the, reader. 

“ Father T — was the sailor boy of 
the prayer-meeting and the prison. 
The old lady was the widow who had 
first cared for his soul. They had met 
once more ! 

(6) “DID YOU EVER DRINK AT 
THAT GREAT FOUNTAlN*r-A 
friend of mine. l^aconK, In 1839, 
was on a visit to Saratoga ‘l^rings. One 
morning taking a draught at Congress 
Spring, a lady came to take her usual 
glass at the same time. The deacon 
turned to her and asked her, “ Have you 
ever drank at that Great Fountain?'’ 
She coloured, and looked surprised; but 
turned away without a word in reply. 
The next winter Deacon £. was in Rochi^ 
ester, and one evening attended a con- 
ference an4 . prayer - meeting in • the § 
Baptist ’ church. A gentleman invite<j 
him to go home with him and see his 
wife, who was very sick. As he entered ^ 
the room she looked up and smiled, and 
Said, “ Do not you know me?” “ No,” 
said hei “ Do not you remember asking 
a woma4 at Congress Spring 'Have you 
ever drank at that Great Fountain ?* ” 

“ Yes,” said he. “ Well,” said she, “ I 
am the person ; I thought at first you 
were very rude; but your words kept 
ringing in my ears; they followed me 
to my chamber, to .my pillow, and I 
found no rest till I found it in Clirist.' “l 
expect to die pretty soon, and go to 
heaven, and yod, under G<)d,.are the 
means of my salvation 1 Be as faithful 
to others as you have been to me, and 
never be afraid to talk to strangers ofi 
the subject of religion.” ^ 

(c) FAREWELL ADVICE.— Many 
years ago, a gentleman lived to intiiqate 
association with some literary friends. 


I 
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who met together once a week. In the day, in the coarse of his pastoral Tisits, 
freedom of this social intercourse, he at the house of a friend, affectionately 
had ample opportunities of ascertaining noticed a little girl in the room, s^out 
their peculiar habits of mind, and six years of ag^. Among other things, 
remarked, with deep regret, a general he asked her if she knew that she had 
alienation Itom the sentiments and prin- . a bad heart, and, opening the Bible, 
ciples of real religion. One of them, in pointed her to the passage where the 
particular, to whom he was on many Lord promises to give a new heart. He 
accounts most attached, scorned the j instructed her to plead this promise in 
restraints of religion, and abandoned prayer, and she would find the Almighty 
himself to the pleasures of the world* faithful to his promise. About seventeen 
Circumstances at length led the gentle- years afterwards, a lady came to him, 
man to leave that place, and on parting proposed herself for communion with 
with his acquaintance at the corner of the church of which he was pastor ; 
the street, he summoned up his moral and how inexpressible was his delight, 
courage to pronounce the following when he found that she was the 
words : — “ We now part, probably to very person with whom, when a child, 
meet no more on earth. We have some- he had so freely conversed, and that 
times discussed, and you have always the conversation was blessed to her 
refused to regard, the appeals of scrip- conversion ! Taking her Bible, she 
tural truth. One word, and I have had retired, as he advised, pleaded the 
done. O remember that you have a promise, wept, and prayed ;• and the 


soul, an im||p'tal soul: will you finally Lord, in answer to her fervent petitions, 
consent to l^e it in endless perdition, gave her what she so earnestly desired, 
for the sake of paltry and fleeting indul- a net) heart 


gences ? Farewell.” 


(e) BISHOP ASBURY AND POOR 


Each now disappeared from the other, PUNCH. — Bishop Asbury, in 1798, on 
in the crowd of life, and pursued a very his journey to Charleston, South Caro- 
1 different course. Ten, twenty, thirty lina, passed a creek in the parish of St. 

I years elapsed. The gentleman was one — , on the bank of which sat a slave 
day standing at his door, when another fishing and humming a song. His name 
*gentlemaa was passing by in great was Punch, and he was notorious for his 
haste ; but a momentary glance induced vicious character. The pious bishop 
' him to stop, and to ask, Sir, is not rode towards him, deliberately proceeded 
your name M — ?” “ It is,” he replied, to alight, fastened his horse to a tree, and 
and a sudden reminiscence led him to seated himself by the side of the slave! 


ask in return, ** And is not yours G- 


As the slave seemed willing, he com- 


“ You are right,” was the answer ; menced a minute and personal conver- 
‘ Do you remember what you said at our sation with him on jeligion. Punch 


separation at the corner of S— j 
thirty years ago ?” 

*‘I have a faint recollection, 
spouded M — . 


street, began to feel, tears ran down his sable 
cheeks, and seemed alarmed at his 
” re- danger, and listened with deep interest 
to the counsels of the singular stranger. 


“ But I have a strong one,” said After a long conversation, the bishop 
S— ; **I um another man. \ou left sung the hymn containing the line, 


me a man of the world, and an enemy 
of the cross of Christ : I am now, and 


** Plunged in a gulf of dark despair,” 


have been during many years, a member prayed with him, and pursued his 
of a Christian church, and you are the journey. More than twenty years 
cause. Your words were in season; I elapsed before he again saw or heard of 


could not rid myself of them but was 


While on another .visit to 


forced to reflection ; yes, I thought on t^harleston he was called upon by * an 


my ways, and turned to God and hap- 
piness.” 


aged and Christian negro, who had 
travelled seventy mileS on foot tQ visit 


\(d) REV. MR. READER AND him. It was the slave he had warned 
THE CHILD. — The Rev. Mr. Reader, and prayed over on the* bank of the 
of Taunton ( England), having called, one creek, who had ever since been jouraey- 
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ing on the waj to heaven. When the stranger was thanking the minister for 
bishop left him, on the bank of the his kindnes^ the latter replied, ** Take 
•stream, he immediately took ^up his care, my friend, you are in the right 
fishing tackfe, and h^tened home in way at last.” These words appeared 
the deepest agitation, pondering over long to sound in the man’s ears, and 
the words of the venerable man. After what could the gentleman mean by 
some days of anguish and prayer, he them? was an inquiry often presented 
found peace in believing, and became a to his mind, and at len^h it led to the 
new man. The change was too manifest salvation of his soul. Some years had 
not to be dbcovered by his fellow- passed away, with all their attendant 
servants — it was the topic of his conver- care& joys, and sorrows, when the 
sation with them incessantly. In his minister was solicited to preach at Xud- 
simple way he pointed them to the Lamb low, Salop. After the service, he was 
of God which taketh awav the sin of requested to visit a member of the 
the world, and many of them became church, who was in dying circumstances, 
thoroughly penitent on account of their As soon as he approached the dying 
sins. Throngs of the neglected Africans man the latter fixed his eyes upon him, 
resorted to his humble cabin to receive and, 'with a peculiarly significant look 
his exhortations arid prayers. A per- and emphatic voice, said, “ Sir, 1 know 
verse overseer, who bad charge of the you! I know you!” “Know me!” 
plantation, perceiving the increasing replied the minister; “how can that 
interest of the slaves for their souls, and be ? for I am a st^angei^ere.” “ I 
their constant attendance in the evenings know you, sir,” again he i^ied. “ Do 
at Punch’s cabin, determined to put a you not remember,” said he, “some 
stop to the spreading leaven ; but on years ago, a person asking you the way 
^ coming one night to break up a meeting, to such a p’ace, and your returning with 
he was seized with conviction, fell down him, putting him in the right path, and 
under a tree, and began to cry fol* mercy, when you were parting saying to him, 
The negroes gathered around him, and * My friend, take care you are in the 
prayed with him till God pardoned and right way at last?’” “*No, I do not,” 
^comforted him. lie now became a co- replied the minister ; for it had corn- 
worker with Punch, joined the nearest pletely escaped his memory. “ Yes, 
Methodist church, and in time became you did, sir,” rejoined the dying man, 
an exhorter, and finally a preacher 1 “ 1 have not Ibrgotten it, nor ever shall 

Punch had now full liberty to do good • forget it. * The right way at last O, 
among his associates. He exhorted, sir, am I in that way now? 1 cannot 
prayed, andded them on, as a shepherd live long, 1 feel that 1 am dying; tell 
his flock, and extended his usefulness me, O, tell me if I am in the right* 
around the whole neighbourhood. After way.” The minister questioned him as 
many years he was removed, by the to his laith in Christ, and on other 
decease ofhis master and the distriWion important^ points, to which the dying 
of the estates, to the parish of A., where man returned suitable and satisfactory 
I he continued to labour for the souls of answers. The minister then afiPection- 
I his fellow bondmen with still greater alely and earnestly recolftmei^ed him 
i success. Scores and even hundreds in prayer to God, and left him^ and in 
were converted through his iusirumen- a few days his mortal career ended, 
tality, and he sustained a kind of pastoral (6) TllE PHYSICIAN AND HIS" 
charge dver them for years. CLERICAL PATIENT.— It would not 

be easy to c alculate the good that might be 
110. VARIOUS interesting CONVER- doiie, were true religion mOre prevalent ^ 

^ SIGNS. among our medical men, who have con- 

(a) THE MINISTER’S DIREC- stant access to bedsides, which the pious 
TION.— A Christian minister, some minister, however anxious and wiRijpg^ ^ 
^’eurs ago, on returning from preachirig is sometimes not permitted to approaem 
in a village,, was asked by an individual Dr. — was visiting a gentl^pian who 
to direct him to a certain place. , The appeared very much agitated on bein'^ 
request was attended to, and whqn the informed by him of the nature of his 
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complaint, which Dr. — observing, he was unexpectedly induced to take a jour- 
said to him, “ Sir, you seem very much ney ; and, while out on his way, to ride 
distressed about your body; do you feel to Bradford, in Wiltshire, on a stormy * 
the same anxiety about your soul ?** night On a Monday he called on a 
The gentleman was extremely irritated clergyman, the vicar of the town, and 
at the ques'tion, and the more so as he just as the party to whom he was thus 
was a clergyman ; but he subsequently introduced was breaking up, a young 
thought of it, and told Dr. — that he clergyman, the curate of the parish, 
dated the origin of his anxious concern came ip. A pious friend, who accom- 
for salvation to that remark. panied Mr. Williams, requested him to 

(c) “ A WORD IN SEASON.*’ — speak to the curate; and with some re- 
The Rev, Peter Mill, a zealous and luctance he advanced towards him with 
venerable minister of the Gospel, being the important inquiry, ** Sir, how does 
on a pedestrian excursion in Yorkshire your soul prosper ? ” He seemed dis- 
(Englai^), came to the brink of a large concerted, and replied in a languid 
pit, which Was so completely covered manner. Next morning he sent for 
with the drifted snow .ar to conceal all Mr. Williams, and told him that the 
danger from^ the unwary traveller, conversation was deeply impressed on 
Just at that imminent moment, when, his mind, that he feared the state of his 
had he stepped forward, it is more than soul was bad, and desired some fur- 
probable he would have plunged into the ther intercourse. They conversed and 
gulf of d||^a young woman coming prayed; afterwards kept up a corre- 
up discovered to him his perilous con- spondence mutually gratifying, and the 
dition. ^ Grateful to the First Cause of clergyman gave abundant evidence of 
his deliverance, he was not unmindful piety and of great faithfulness to the 
of the instrument of it ; and desirous of souls committed to his charge, 
making her some important return for 

the service she had rendered him, he 111. the doty neglected. 
informed her that he was a minister of (a) THE CLERK’S LAMENT.— 
Christ, whose office it was to call sinners A writer in the “ Christian Soldier,” gives 
to repentance ; and with much gratitude the following incident, which was related 
and earnestness, he exhorted her to flee to him by an* esteemed Christian brother; 
from the wrath to come, .entreating her Some few years ago I was clerk in a 

seriously to consider that her youth was store, in . One day a hired man 

no security from death, and expressing a of my employer, whom I knew to be 
I most ardent desire that he might be the destitute of religion, came into my store. 

' means of saving her soul from the more I felt it to be my duty to speak to him 
awful pit than that from which she had upon the subject of his soul’s salvation ; 
been instrumental in saving his body. but my deceitful heart invented a thou- 
What he said to her was “ a word in sand excuses ; “ He may not receive it 
season for, while gratitude sparkled kindly,” thought I, “ since I am younger 
in his eyes, and his countenance ex- than he; I had better keep silence until 
pressed morf than his tongue could de- a more favourable opportunity.” Con- 
clare, she ^ could not doubt the truth of science told me these excuses were vain, 
his assertions ; and such was the *ni- and a voice seemed to say to me, “ Speak 
pression of hU discourse on her mind, to this man ;” but I refused to listen ; 
that she began earnestly to cry, “ What and mark the sequel. The next day 
I must I do to be saved ? ” She soon he was taken sick, became deranged, 
obtained ease to hbr troubled conscience, and on the third day died 1 O, 
and an assurance that her sins were thought I, that I had listened to the 
pardonefd ; and about eight weeks afjer- voice of God’s Spirit and done my duty, 
wards she died, happy in the conso- Perhaps I might have saved his sopl 
lations of religion. from perdition ; at least I might have 

(d) THE CLERGYMAN CON- cleared my own skirts, and washed my 
VERTED.— The excellent Joseph Wil- hands in innocence; but ‘now, alas, it 
liams, of Kidderminster (England), re- is too late— for ever too late I His doom ‘ 
lates in his Diary, that in the year 1 7 54 he is irrevocably sealed I 


% 
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(b) THE UNFAITHFUL MO- 
TUER.— A Christian minister calling 
at the house of one of his friends, found 
him and his wife in deep distress, from 
tlie sudden death of their only child. 
He. attempted to console the distracted 
parents ; but the mother replied, **Ah, 
sir, these consolations might assuage 
my grief for the loss of my child, but 
they cannot blunt the stings of my 
conscience, which are as daggers in my 
heart. It was but last week I was 
thinking. *‘My child is now twelve years 
of age ; his mind is rapidly expanding ; 
I know he thinks and feels beyond 
the measure of his years, and a foolish 
backwardness has hitherto kept me from 
entering so closely into conversation 
with him as to discover the real state of 
his mind, and to make a vigorous effort 
to lead his heart to God.’ I then re- 
solved to seize the first opportunity to 

I discharge a duty so weighty on the 
1 conscience of a Christian parent; but 
day after day my foolish deceitful heart 
said, * I will do it to-morrow.’ On the 
' very day that he was taken ill, I had re- 
solved to talk to him that evening ; and 
I when he at first complained of his head, 

I 1 was half pleased with the thought, that 
,4his mig]it incline him to listen more 
seriously ‘to what I should say. But 
O, sir, his pain and fever increased so 
rapidly, that I was obliged to put him 
immediately to bed ; and as he seemed 
inclined to doze, I was glad to leave him 
to rest. From that time he was never 
sufficiently sensible for conversation; 
and now he is gone into eternity , and has 
left me distracted with anxiety concern- 
ing the salvation of his precious soul! 
Dilatory wretch ! had it not been for my 
own sin, I might now have been consol- 
ing myself with the satisfactory con- 
viction of having discharged the duty of 
a Christian parent, and enjoying the de- 
lightful assurance of meeting my child 
before thfc throne of God and the l^amb ! 
O, the cursed sin of procrastination! 
O, the ruinous delusion that luiQcs in 
the word to-morrow ! ” 

(c) DR. CHALMERS AND THE 
i KOBLEMAN.-r-;Dr. Chalmers, on his. 

return from England, a few years ago, 
lodged in the house of a nobleman, not 
lar distant' from Peebles, in Scotland. 
The doctor was known to excel in con- 
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versation, as well as in the pulpit He 
was the life and soul of the discourse 
in the circle'of friends at the nobleman’s 
fireside. The subject was, •• Pauperism 
— its Causes and Cure.” Among the 
gentlemen present there was a venerable 
old Highland chieftain, who kept his 
i eyes fastened on Dr. C., and listened with 
intense interest to his communications. 
The conversation was kept up to a late 
hour ; and when the company broke up, 
they were showu up-stairs into their 
apartments. There was a lobby of con- 
siderable length, and the doors of the 
bed-chambers opened on the right and ' 
left. The apartment of Dr. ^C. was 
directljjr opposite to that of the old 
chieftain, who had already retired with 
his attendant. As the doctor was . 
undressing himself, he heard an uuusual 
noise in the chieftain/s room ; the noise 
was succeeded by a heMr groan I He 
hastened into the apartmrat, which was 
in a few minutes filled with the company, 
who all rushed in to the relief of the old 
gentleman.. It was a melancholy sight 
which met their eyes; the venerab’e 
white-headed chief had fallen into the 
arms of his attendant ip an apoplexy. 

He breathed for a few moments, and then 
expired. Dr. C. stood in silence, with 
both bauds stretched out, and bending 
over the deceased. He was the very 
picture of distress, and was the first to 
break silence. “ Never in my life,”, 
said he, in a tremulous voice, “ did 1 
see, or did I feel, before this moment, • 
the* meaning of that text, * Preach the 
word ; b(| instpnt in season and out of 
season ; rej^rove, rebuke, exhprt, with all 
long-suffering and doctrine.’ Had 1 
known that my venerable old friend was 
within a few minutes' of etemitjr, I 
would not have dwelt on that "subject 
which formed the topic of this evening’s 
conversation: I would have addressed ’ 
myself earnestly to him. I would hdye 
preached unto him and you, Christ 
Jesus, and him crucified. I would have 
urged him and you, with all the e'hrnest- 
ness befitting the subject, to |)repare f<^ 
eternity. You would have thought«Jt, ^ 
and you would hav^ pronounced it, oat ‘ 
of season; but ah I it would hav« been 
in season, both as it respected him, and 
as it respects you.” 

(d) THE DYING DAUGHTER.- 

P *2 
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A Christian minister, in Yorkshire, vince her of the certainty of salvation 
(England,) had long felt convinced of to all who, conscious of their depravity, 
his sinfulness, in neglecting to converse confided in the merits of the Redeemer 
on spiritual topics with a beloved child, for acceptance with God. Her distress 
She was brought to the verge of the was continued for two days longer, 
grave, and was, in his apprehension, an when, resting entirely on Christ, every 
unconverted child. His feelings were degree of gloom was removed, and she 
painfully distressing, for he felt forcibly was favoured for fifteen days with holy 
the importance of his duty in apprising peace and joy. Christ was increasingly 
her of her danger ; but till nearly her precious to her, and her father had the 
dying hour he continued to experience blessedness of witnessing her triuinph- 
the backwardness he had long felt, ant departure, in full assurance of hope. 
Repeatedly did he enter her room to in the fifteenth year of her age. 
address her, and unwilling to add the (e) AN UNFAITHFUL FATHER, 
weight of mental anxiety to her bodily — A father who had a son in a college 
affliction, he as often retired without in America, requested a minister who 
accomplishing his object. His con- was going through the town where he 
science pained him, for he feared that was, to c^l on him and converse with 
his misjudging fondness might Contri- him in reference to the salvation of his 
bute to her eternal ruin. At length, after soul. The minister called, agreeably to 
repeated petitions for Divine assistance, the request of the father, and intro- 
he once more approached her bed, and duced the subject of religion. He alluded 
pressing her ' hand, said, in broken to the feelings and request of the father, 
words, **Has an eternal state, my dearest who wished him by all means to attend 
daughter, ever engaged your attention first to the salvation of his soul. The 
This was all he could utter. To his young man' replied, *'Did my father 
astonishment and joy, she immediately send such word as that?” **He did,” 
replied, “ Yes, father ; under a sermon was the reply. “ Then,” said the young 
that you preached from Romans iil, man, **my father is a dishonest man.” 
upon roan’s lost condition, I was con- “ But why do you say he is dishonest ?” 
vinced that I was in a state of condem- said the minister. “ Because,” replied 
I nation. Since that time I have been the student, he has often advised me, 
unable to procure any consolation, and in regard to the course he' would have 
I fear I shall be lost for ever.” Her me pursue in life, how to gain the riches, 
tears for some time prevented her from honours, and pleasures of the world, but 
saying more; but when able to proceed, be is not the man that has ever niani- 
she told him that she had long wished Tested any interest in regard to the sal- 
to make known to him the state of her vation of my soul, any more than if I 
mind. Overcome with joy at this uncx- had no soul 1” 
pected answer, he endeavoured to con- 
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(a) BISHOP’S REPLY. — who made the world, and who will 

Philip, Bishop of Heraclea, in the begin- judge the living and the dead, wnose 
ningpf the fourth century, was dragged* commands 1 dare not transgress. 1 
I by the ihet through the streets, severely have hitherto done my duty to the 
! scourged, and then brought again ^ to emperors, and a'm always ready to com- 
the |;ovenior, who charged him with ply with their just orders, according to 
obstoate rashness, in continuing, diso- the doctrine of our Lord Christ, who 
bedient to the imperial decrees ; but he bids us give both to Crosac and to God 
boldly replied, “ My present behaviour their due ; but I am obliged to prefer 
is not the effect of rashness, but pro- heaven to earth, and to obey God rather 
ceeds from my love and fear of God, than man.’^ The governor, on hearing 
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this speech, immediately passed sentence 
on him to be burnt, which was executed 
accordingly, and the martyr expired, 
singing prAises to God in the' midst of 
the flames. 

(1) CHRYSOSTOM IN EXILE.— 
“When driven from the city,” says 
Chiysostom, ** I cared nothing for it; but 
I saidto myself, if the empress wishes 
to banish me, the earth is the Lord*s, 
and the fulness thereof. If she would 
saw me in sunder, let her saw me in 
sunder; 1 have Isaiah for a pattern. 
'If she would plunge me in the sea, I 
remember Jonah. If she would thrust 
me into the fiery furnace, I see the three 
children enduring that. If she would 
cast me to wild beasts, I call to mind 
Daniel in the den of lions. If she would 
stone me, let her stone me; 1 have 
before me Stephen the protomartyr. If 
she would take my head from me, let 
her take it ; I have John the Baptist. 

* If she would deprive me of my worldly 
goods, let her do it; naked came I from 
my mother’s woml^ and naked shall I 
return. An apostle has told me, * God 
respecteth no man’s person,’ ^nd if I 
jret pleased men, I should not be a ser- 
vant of Christ” Even Gibbon cannot 
> refrain , from remarking, that these 
epistles **8how a firmness of mind much 
superior to that of Cicero in his exile.” 

(c) DEATH OF JEROME. -When 
the executioner went behind Jerome of 
Prague, to set fire to the pile, Come 
here,” said the martyr, ** and kindle it 
before my eyes ; for if I dreaded such 
a sight I should never have come to 
this place when I had a free oppor- 
tunity to escape.” The fire was kin- 
dled, and he then sung a hymn, which 
was soon finished by the encircling 
flames. 

(d) LUTHER’S FORTITUDE,— 
Vergerio, the Papal nuncio, came to 
Wirtemberg on the evening of Novem- 
ber 6,^1535, with a splendid retinue, 
and was conducted to the castle with all 
due honour by ftie principal governor. 
The next « morning, Luther being in- 
troduced, conversed with the nuncio, 
among other things, on the subject of 
the council. He 'said it was not serionslV 
proposed ; ' the pope did but play with 
them ; and, if it were held, it vrquld 
busy itself only about trifles, tuQh as 
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tonsures and vestments, and not upon 
faith and justification, and bringing 
Christians tb the unity of the Spirit and 
of doctrine; for this would not suit 
their purpose. He added, that he and 
bis friends felt such an assurance of 
what they believed, as not to need the 
determination of a council, though others 
might do it, who groaned * under the 
oppression of men who did not them- 
selves know what they believed. ** But,” 
said he, **call your council; God willing, 
I will attend it, though I should be 
burned by it.” Vergerio asked where 
he would have it held. ” Where you 
please,” he replied, **at Mantua, at 
Padua, at Florence, or anywhere else.” 
Vergerio asked, “Are you willing it 
should be at Bologna?” He inquired 
to whom the city then belonged ; and ' 
on being told, “ To the pope,” he 'ex- 
claimed, ”Has th^ pope seized that 
place too ; well, I will go even thither.”^ 
The nuncio, in a courtier-like manner, 
said something of the pope’s visiting 
Wirtembe'g. “Let him come,” said 
Lather ; “ we shall be glad to see him.” 
“ But,” said Vergerio, “ would you have 
him come with an army, or unattended?” 
“ As he pleases,” replied Luther ; “ we 
shall be ready for him cither way.” 
The nuncio then inquired whether the 
ministers in Saxony were consecrated. 
Luther replied, “ Certainly : as the pope 
will not consecrate them for us, here 
sits a bishop,” (pointing to Pomeranus,) 
“whom we have consecrated.” Much 
more conversation, says the author of 
the naijative, passed between them, in 
which Luther fully explained bis views, 
with the'’ utmost fre^om, and even, 
where the case required, with sharpness 
of remark. On taking leave, Vergerio 
said, “ See that you be ready for. the 
council.” “ I will come,” replied Luther, 

“ with my life in my hand.” 

On another occasion, Luther, ^heQ" 
making his way into the presence of 
Cardinal Cajetan, ^ho had summoned 
him to answer for his hereticaji .opinions ' 
at Augsburgh, was asked by one of the 
Cardinal’s minions, where he should find ^ 
a shelter if his patron, the eleot^ of 
Saxony, should desert him ? “ Under 
the shield of Heaven 1” was hh reply. 
The silenced minion turned round, ana 
went his way, ^ 
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(O LUTHER SUMMONED TO 
WORMS. — When Luther was sum- 
moned to attend the diet at Worms, his 
friends, notwithstanding the safe con- 
duct granted to him by the emperor 
Charles V., apprehending danger to his 
person, would have dissuaded him from 
going thither. Luther replied, ** I am 
determined to enter the city in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, though as 
many devils should oppose me as there 
are tiles upon all the houses at Worms.*’ 
He was accompanied from Wirtemberg 
by some divines, and one hundred horse ; 
hut he took only eight horsemen into 
Worms. When he stepped out of the 
carriage, he said, in the presence of a 
I great number of persons, <*God shall 
be on my side.” 

(/) CASE OF WICKLIFF.— At 
one period of his life, this eminent re- 
former’s health was considerably im- 
paired by the labour of producing his 
numerous compositions, and the excite- 
ments inseparable from the restless hos- 
tilities of his enemies. Being supposed 
to be in dangerous circumstances, his 
old ' antagonists, the mendicants, con- 
ceived it next to impossible that so noto- 
rious a heretic should find himself near 
a future world without the most serious 
apprehensions of Divine anger. While 
they declared that the dogmas of the 
reformer had arisen from the suggestions 
of the great enemy, they anticipated 
some advantages to their cause, could the 
dying culprit be induced to make any 
recantation of his published opinions. 
Wickliff was in Oxford when this sick- 
ness arrested his activity, and confined 
him to his chamber. From the four 
orders of friars, four doctors, who were 
also called regents, were gravely ae- 
puted to wait on their expiring enemy ; 
ai^ to these the same number of civil 
officers, called senators of the city, and 
aldermen of the wards, were added. 
When this embassy entered the apart-: 
ment of the rector of Lutterworth, he 
was seen stretched on his bed. Some 
kind wishes were first expressed as to 
his better health, and the blessing of a 
speedy recovery. It was presently sug- 
gested that he must be aware of the 
many wrongs which the whole mendi- 
cant brotherhood had sustained firom his 
attacks, especially in his sermons, and 


in certain of his writings ; and, as death 
was now apparently about to remove 
him, it was sincerely hoped that he would 
not conceal his penitence, but distinctly 
revoke whatever he nad preferred against 
them to their injury. The sick man 
remained silent and motionless until this 
address was concluded. He then beck- 
oned his servants to raise him in bis bed ; 
and fixing his eyes on the persons as- 
sembled, summoned all his remaining 
strength, as he exclaimed aloud, ** 1 shall 
not die, but live, and shall again declare 
the evil deeds of the friars.” The doc- . 
tors and their attendants now hurried 
from bis presence, and they lived to feel 
the truth of his saying ; nor will it be 
easy to imagine another scene more 
characteristic of the {parties composing 
it, or of the times in which it oc- 
curred. 

(g) HOOPER AT THE STAKE. 
— ^Bishop Hooper was condemned to be 
burned at Gloucester, in Queen Mary’s 
reign. A gentleman, with the view of 
inducing him to recant, said to him, 

“ Life 18 sweet, and death is bitter.” 
Hooper replied, ” The death to come is 
more bitter, and the life to come more 
sweet. 1 am come hither to end this 
life, and suffer death, because 1 will not 

I gainsay the truth 1 have here formerly 
taught you.” When brought to the 
stake, a box, with a pardon from the 
queen in it, was set before him. The 
determined martyr cried out, ‘‘ If you 
love my soul, away with it ; if you love 
my soul, away with it.” 

(h) LATIMER GOING TO LON- 
DON. — In the beginning of the reign of 
Queen Mary of England, a pursuivant 
was sent to' bring Bishop Latimer to* 
London, of which he had notice six 
hours before he arrived. But instead 
of fleeing, he prepared for his journey 
to London ; and, when the pursuivant 
was come, he said to him, ** My friend, 
you are welcome. I go as willingly to 
London, to give an account of my faith, 
as ever I went to any piRe in the world. 
And 1 doubt not, but as the Lord made 
me worthy formerly to pieach the woril 
before two excellent princes, he will 
now enable me to bear, witness to the 
truth before the third, either to her 
eternal comfort or discomfort.” As he 
rode on this occasion through Smith- 
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Held, he said, ** That Smithfield had 
groaned for him a long time.” 

(0 KNOX BEFORE THE QUEEN. 
—The pure^ heart-searching ddctrines 
which were preached by this Scotch 
apostle, were then, aa they are now, 
offensive to the carnal heart, and hence 
he was commanded the volaptaoos 
court of Mary to desist. Knox, who 
knew no master and obeyed no mandate 
that was in opposition to his God and 
his Bible, paid no attention to this com- 
mand of the palace. Hearing imme- 
diately from the enemies of the cross, 
who were then, as I fear they are at 
present, the favourites and friends of the 
palace, that her orders were disobeyed, 
the haughty Mary summoned the Scot- 
tish reformer into her presence. When 
Knox arrived, he was ushered into the 
room in which were the queen and her 
attendant lords. On being questioned 
concerning his contumacy, he answered 
\)lainly that he preached nothing but 
truth, and he dared not preach less. 
“ Bui” answered one of the lords, our 
commands must be obeyed on pain of 
death; silence or the gallows is the alter- 
native.” The spirit of Knox was roused 
by the dastardly insinuation that any 
humen punishment could make him 
desert the banner of his Saviour, and 
with that fearless, indescribable courage 
which disdains the pomp of language or 
of action, he firmly replied, ** My lords, 
you are mistaken if you think you can 
intimidate me to do by threats what con- 
science and God tell me 1 never shall 
do ; for be it known unto you that it is 
a matter of no importance to me, when 
I have finished my work, whether my 
bones shall bleach in the winds of 
heaven or rot in the bosom of the earth.” 
Knox having retired, one of the lords 
said to the queen, ** We may let him 
alone, for we cannot punish that man.” 
Well, therefore, might it be said by a 
noblemda at the mve of John Knox, 
** Here lies one|j|fho never feared the 
face of man.” ^ 

O') FLETCHER AND HIS NE- 
PHEW. — The Rev. Mr. Fletcher, of 
England, had a- very wild- and profligate 
nephew in the army, a man who ha^ 
been dismissed from the Sardinian ser- 
vice for very bad conduct He had 
engaged in two or three duels, and had 


spent all his money in vice and folly. 
The wicked youth waited one day on 
his eldest unde. General de Gone, and 
presenting a loaded pistol, threatened to 
shoot him unless he would that moment 
advance him five hundred crowns. The 
general, though a brave man, well knew 
what a desperate fellow be had to deal 
with, and gave him a draft for the money, 
at the same time speaking freely to him 
about his conduct. The young man 
rode off in high spirits with his ilLgotten 
money. In the evening, passing the door 
of his younger uncle, Mr. Fletcher, he 
called upon him, and informed him what I 
General de Gons had done; and, as a 
proof, showed a draft under De Gons’ 
own hand. Mr. Fletcher took the draft 
ftom his nephew, and looked at him 
with surprise ; * then, after some remarks, 
putting it into his pocket, said, **‘‘lt 
strikes me, yonng mpn, that you have 
possessed yourself of this note by some 
* wrong method; and, in conscience, I 
cannot return it to you but with my 
brother’s kaowledge and approbation.” 
The nephew’s pistol was in a moment at 
Mr. Fletcher’s breast. “ My life,” re- 
plied Mr. Fletcher, with perfect calm- 
ness, ** is secure in protection of an al- 
mighty power ; nor will he suffer it to 
be the mrfeit of my integrity and your 
rashness.” This firmness drew from the 
nephew the observation, “ That his uncle 
De Gons, though an old soldier, was 
more afraid of death than his brother.’* 

“ Afraid of death ! ” ifjoined Mr.. 
Fletcher, “ do you think I have been 
twenty-^ve years a minister of the Lord 
of life, to be afraid of death now ? No, sir, 
it is for ydh to be afraid of death. You 
are a gamester and a cheat, and yet call 
yourself a gentleman! You are the 
seducer of female innocence^ imd still 
say you are a gentleman 1 Fvu are§ 

' duellist ; and for this you style yourself 
a man of honour ! Look there, sir,’^ " 
'pointing to the heavens, ** the bro^ eye 
of Heaven is fixed vupon us. Tremble j 
in the presence of your Maker, .who can ' 
in a moment kill your body, and for ever 
punish your soul in hell.” ^ y 

The unhappy youUjg prodigal tuimed 
pale, and trembled with fear and rage." 
He still threatened his uncle ^ith in^ 
stant death. Mr. Fletcher, though thus 
threatened, gave no alarm, soqght for 
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no weapon, and attempted ny>t to escape, the conclusion of hit 'sermon, wlithout 
He calmly conyersed with his profligate the slightest fear or l^mtion I . 
relative, and at length, perceiving him (i») WESLEY aHD 'THE PA- 

to be affected, address^ him in the PACY.— Mr. Samuel Wesley, the father 
kindest language, till he fairly disarmed of the celebrated Mr. John Wesley, 
and subdued him ! He would not return being strongly importuned by the flriends 
his brother’s draft ; but engaged to of James it., to support the measures 
procure for the young man some im- of the court in favour of popery, with 
metiate relief. He then prayed for promises of preferment, absolntely re- 
him ; and after fulfilling his promise of fused even to read the king’s decla- 
assistance, parted with him, with much ration ; and though surrounded with 
good advice on one side, and many fliir courtiers, soldiers, and informers, he 
promises on the other. preached a bold and pointed discourse 

(A) THE KING REPROVED. — against it from these words V If it be 
It is said that Henry the Great, of so, onr God whom we serve is able to 
France, took much pleasure in convers- deliver us out of thy hand, O king, 
ing with an honest and religious man But if not, be it known unto thee, O 
of low situation in life, who used great king, that we will not serve thy gods, 
freedom with his majesty. One day nor worship the golden image which 
he said to the king, ** Sire, I always thou hast set up.” 
take your part when I hear any man (n) “ TOUCH ME, IF YOU 

speaking evil of you ; I know that you DARE.” — Some of the Indian chiefs 
excel in justice and generosity, am^ having become the open enemies of the 
that many worthy things have been gospel, Mr. Elliot, sometimes called the' 
done by you ; but you have one vice “ Apostle\ of the American Indians,” 
for which God will condemn you, if you when in the wilderness, without the 
do not repent, — I mean the unlawful company of any other Englishman, was, 
love of women.” The king, it is sai^ at various times, treated in a threaten* 
was too magnanimous to resent this ing and barbarous manner by some of 
reproof; but he long felt it like an arrow those men, yet his Almighty Protector 
in his bosom, and sometimes said that inspired him with such resolution, that 
the most eloquent discourses of the he SBid,~~” I am about the work of the 
doctors of the Sorbonne had never made great God, and my God is with me ; so 
such an impression on his soul as this that I fear neither you, nor all the Sa- 
honest reproof from his humble friend, chems (or chiefs) in the country. I 
( / ) HARRIS AND THE SOL- I will go on, and do you touch me, if 
DICRS. — Br. Harris, the minister of you dare.” They beard him, and shrunk 


Hanwell (England), during the civil away. 

wars, frequently had military officers (o) EXCOMMUNICATING A 
quartered at his house. A party of PRINCE. — William ix., Duke of 
them, being unmindful of the reverence Aquitaine and Earl of Poitiers, in 
due to the holy name of God, Indulged France, was a violent and dissolute 
themselves in swearing. The doctor prince, and often indulged himself in 
noticed this, and on the following sab- improper behaviour at the expense of 
^bath, preached from these words. — religion. Though he had contracted a 
** A^ve all things, my brethren, swear veiy suitable marriage, and one with 
not.” This so enraged the soldiers. Which he was satisfied for some time, 
who judged the sermon was intended he parted from his wife without reason, 
for them, that they swore they would to many another ife o pleased him 
shoot him if he preached on the subject better. The hishoplB Poitiers, where 
again. He was not, however, to be in- he resided, was a ooiy prelate, named 
timidated ; and on the following sab- Peter. He could not brook so great a 
bath, he not only prei^hed from the scandal ; and having employed all other 
same text, but inveighed in still stronger means in tud, he thought it his duty 
terms against the vice of swearing, to excommunicate the duke. As he 
As he was preaching, a soldier levell^ began to pronounce the anathema, Wil- 
his carbine at him; but he went on to liam furioudy advanced, sword in hand, 
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saying, “ Thou art dead, if thou pro- 
ceedest” The bishop, as if afraid, re- 
quired a few mdments to consider what 
was most OSrpedient The duke granted 
them; and the bishop courageously 
finished the rest of the formula of ex- 
communication ; then, extending his 
iie^ ** Now strike,** said he, ** I am 
quite ready.’* The astonishment which 
mis intrepid conduct produced in the 
duke, disarmed his fUry, and saying 
ironically, ** 1 don’t like you well enough 
to send ydu to heayen,” he contented 
himself with banishing him. 

(p) HINTON AND THE UN- 
WORTHY COMMUNICANT. — A 
person who was not a member of Mr. 
James Hinton’s church, in Oxford 
(England), nevertheless enjoyed the 
privileges of Christian fellowship, as 
being connected (according to his own 
statement) with a well-known church 
in London. His conduct was found 
to be inconsistent; it was ascertained, 
also, that he had been excluded from 
the community to which he had de- 
clared himself to belong. It was 
clearly necessary to inform hWn, there- 
fore, that he could no longer be ad- 
mitted to the Lord’s table. But he was 
* riel,, and he was passionate; subject, 
indeed, to paroxysms of rage, on ac- 
count of which every one was afraid to 
interfere with him. The measure was, 
however, adopted by the church ; but 
when (according to their usual mode) 
messengers were to be appointed to 
communicate the result, the deacons 
would not go ; nor would any one go, 
for all said, it was at the hazard of 
their lives. “ Then,” replied Mr. Hin- 
ton, ** I will go ; my life is second to 
my duty.” But no one would even 
accompany him; so he went alone; 
and the' unhappy man’s wrath was ex- 
ceedingly high. When solemnly warned 
that no such person as he was could 
**ente#’into the kingdom of heaven,”' 
he seized a luae stick, and threaten^ 
his reprpver’wj^. ”Then, sir,'” Mr. 
Hinton replie<C^I shall meet you next 
at the bar of judgment ; and you will 
remember that Uiese .were the last 
woMs I uttered 1” , The enraged mkn 
immediately threw down his weapon. 


and ran about the room in agony, 
crying, “Oh no, no, no, you sbau not 
charge me With murder 1” Mr. Hin- 
ton records the deliverance from , 

among his “special mercies.** 

(q) LAVATER AND THE PRE- 
FECT. — ^There lived in the city of 
Zurich (Switzerland), a person who, 
though an unworthy character, was a 
member of its senate. During the time 
he was prefect over a distnet of the 
canton, he had committed innumerable 
acts of the grossest injustice, — yea, I 
such Vagrant crimes, that all the coun- 
try people reproached and cursed him ; 
but no one durst prosecute him, ad he 
was related to several members of the 
Zurich government, and son-in-law to 
the chief magistrate of the city. Mr. 
Lavater, the celebrated physiognomist, ' 
having often heard of the atrocitiell of 
the prefect, conimitt^ against even help- 
less widows and orphans, and havin 
duly examined uem, felt an irresistible 
desire to plead the cause of the poor 
and oppre>sed. He was aware that his 
supporting this cause wonld expose 
i him to the frowns of the great and the 
niigbty, and occasion much anxiety to 
his friends ; but conceiving it to be his 
duty, he determined to proceed. Hav- 
ing prepared himself by earnest prayer, 
and consulted an intimate friend,, he 
addressed a letter to the prefect, in 
which he strongly reproached him for 
his detestable actions,' and plainly signi- . 
tied bis intention to bring him to public 
justice, should he not restore his spoilt! 
within )wo months. The time having 
elapsed,' and no restoration having been 
made, Mf. Lavater proceeded to print a 
solemn indictment against him, which 
he caused to be delivered to 'every 
member of the Zurich government ., A% 
first he concealed his name ; buf when 
called upon, he came forward in the 
most open manner, nobly avo'wed and" 
fully proved the points of his indictment 
before the whole senate, — ^bad the satis* 
faction to see the wicked prelect" (who,' 
conscious of his guilt, had saved himself 
by flight) solemnly condemned by law,^ 
his unjust property confiscated/’ and 
restoration made to oppressed poverty 
and innocence. 
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(а) KING HENRY AND THE mamma;” “How-de, CUrinda” and 
POOR CITIZEN. — Henry iv., of so on. When she came to Dr. Fumham, 
France, was standing one day with some he leaned forward, extended to her hia 
of his courtiers, at the entrance of a hand, and said, ” How do you do, sister 
Tillage, and a poor man passing by, Olarinda?” He might have designed 
bowed down to the very ground ; and his salutation to the old woman as a 
the king, with great condescension, gentle reproof to those present, who 
returned his salutation just in the same did not seem to feel the true equality 
manner. At this one of his attendants in which all who know the religion of 
ventured to express his surprise, when Christ stand as brethren. 

the monarch finely replied to him,— (e) LOUIS xiv. AND HIS ANEC- 

Would you have your king exceeded DOTE. — Louis xiv., in a gay party 
in politeness by one of the lowest of his at Versailles, thought he perceived 
subjects?” an opportunity of relating a facetious 

(б) A GOOD REPLY. — When old story. He commenced, but ended the 

Zachariah Fox, the great merchant of tale abruptly and insipidly. One of the 
Liverpool, was asked by what means he company soon afterwards leaving the 
contrived to realizq so large a fortune as room, the king said, “ I am sure you 
he possessed, his reply was, ** Friend, must all h^ve observed how very unin- 
by one article alone, in which thou teresting my anecdote was. 1 did not 
may^est deal too if thou pleasest — recollect till 1 began, that the turn of 
civility.” the narrative reflected very severely on 

(c) THE POPE AND HIS AM- the. immediate ancestor of the prince 
BASSADOR. — It is related of Pope Armipue, who has just quitted us; and 
Clement xiv., (Ganganelli,) that when oit this, as on every occasion, I think it 
he ascended the papid chair, the ambas- far better to fipoil a good story than 
sadors of the several states represented distress a worthy man** 
at his court, waited on him with their (/) THE OFFICER’S HAT. — An 
congratulations. When they were intro- Englishman, taking the grand tour, 
duced and bowed, he returned the towards the middle of the eighteenth 
compliment by bowing also; but the century, when travellers were more 
master of the ceremonies told his objects of attention than at present, on 
highness that he should not have arriving at Turin, sauntered out to see 
returned their salute. ** O, I beg your the place. He happened to meet a 
pardon,” said the pontiff, I have not regiment of infantry returning from 
been pope long enough to forget good parade, and taking a position to see it 
manners.” pass, a young captain, evidently desirous 

j(<^ DR. FURNHAM AND THE of making a display before the stranger, 
NEGRESS.— Dr. Furnham was once in crossing one of the numerous water- 
present in a small company of brethren courses with which the city is intersected, 
irho had assembled to dine with a missed his footing, and trying to save 
common fiiend, when the usual style by himself, lost his hat The spectators 
which they addressed each other, was laughed, and looked at the Englishman, 
that affectionate appellative — 6rotder. expecting him. to laugh too. On the 
Those present were very exact in using contrary, he not onM retained bis 
this mode of address. While their composure, but proii||9y advanced to 
conversation was in progress, and they where the hat rolled, and taking it up, 
were freely brotherim each other, there presented it with an ,ak oT kindness to, 
came ip an aged coloured woman, well its confused owner. The officer received 
known for her piety and good character, it with a blush of suiprise ahd gratitude. 
The brethren present saluted her, one and hurried to rqfoin his company.' 
in this mapner, and another in that — There was a murmur of applause, and 
thus: “Well, old woman,” ‘<How-de, the stranger passed on. Though t^e 
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scene of a moment, and without a word 
spoken, it touched every heart. 

On the regiment being dismissed, the 
captain, who was a young man of con- 
sideration, in glowing terms related 
the circumstauce to his colonel. The 
colonel immediately mentioned it to the 
general in command; and when the 
Englishman returned to his hotel, he 
found an aide-de-camp waiting to request 
his coinpanyut dinner, at head-quarters. 
In the evening he was taken to court, at 
that time the most brilliant court in 
Europe, and was received with particular 
attention. Of course during his stay 
at Turin he was invited every where; 
and on his departure he was loaded with 
letters of introduction to the different 
States of Italy. Thus a private gentle- 
man of moderate means, ^by a graceful 
impulse of Christian feeling, was enabled 
to travel through a foreign country, 
then of the highest interest for its 
^ciety as well as for the charms it still 
possesses, with more real distinction 
and advantage than can ever be derived 
from tlie mere circumstance of birth and 
fortune, even the most splendid. 

‘(p) .A GOOD MAXIM.— It was a 
maxim of* a celebrated minister, *Uhat 
if a child but lisped to give you pleasure, 
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you ought to be pleased.** When occa- 
sionally preaching in the villages, he 
used to be delighted iu visiting the poor, 
and, when solicited, would regale himself 
with their brown bread and black tea ; 
but took care, at the same time, that they 
should lose nothing by their attention. 
“ When a poor person shows anxiety to 
administer to your comfort,” he would 
say, “do not interrupt him. Why 
deprive him of the pleasure of express- 
ing his friendship?** 

(A) EASY WAY TO CONFER 
HAPPINESS. — “ If a civil Vrord .or 
two will render a man happy,** said a 
French king, “ he must be wretched 
indeed who will not give them to hint.*’ 
Were superiors to keep this in view, 
yea, were all mankind to observe it, how 
much happier would the world be than 
it is I We may say .of this disposition, 

“ that it is like lighting another man’s 
candle by one’s own, which loses none 
of its lignt by what the other gains.” 

(0 UNFASHIONABLE BOW.— 
When Sir William Johnson returned 
the salute of a negro who had bowed to 
him, he was reminded that he had done 
what was very unfashionable. “Perhaps 
so,” said Sir William, “ but I would not 
be outdone in good manners by a negro.” I 
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(a) FAITH OF THE COLLIER.— 
Implicit faith has been sometimes styled 
fides carbonaria, from the story of one 
‘who, examining an ignorant collier on 
his religious principles, asked him what 
it was that he believed. He answered, 
“ I believe what the church believes.” 
The other rejoined, “ What, then, does 
the churdh believe?” He replied, readily. 


“ The chhrch believes what I believe.” 
The other, '^desirous, if possible, to bring 
him to particulars, once more resumed 
his inquiry, — “Tell n^, then, 1 pray 
you, what it is which you and the 
church both believe ?” The only answer 
the collier could give was, “ Why, truly, 
sir, the church and I both believe ihe^ 
same thing.** 
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115. CBUELTT EXEMPLIFIED. 

(a) CRUELTY OF COMMODUS. 
— Nothing can be more contrary to 
nature, to. reason, to religion, than 
cruelty. Hence an inhuman man is 


generally considered as a monstep. duch 
monsters, however, have exbted; and^ 
the heart almost bleeds at the recital of 
the cruel acts of which they ba^ been 
guilty. It teaches us what human nature 
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is when left to itself ; not only treache* ing under a show of lenity, was wont to 
rous above all things, but desperately call him, ** a lump of clay steeped and 
wicked. soaked in blood.” His predictions of 

Commodus, the Roman emperor, when him did not fail in the event. Tiberius 
but twelve years old, gave a shocking thought death was too light a punish- 
instance of his cruelty, when, finding the ment for any one that displeas^ him. 
water in which he bathed too warm, he Hearing that one Carnulius, who had 
commanded the person who attended the displeased him, had cut his own throat, 
bath to be thrown into the furnace ; nor ** Carnulius,” said he, ** has escaped me.” 
was he satisfied till those who were about To anotW, who begged of him that he 
him pretended to put his order into might die quickly, “ No,” said he, “ you 
execution. After his succession to the are not so much in favour as that yet.” 
empire, he equalled, if he did not exceed (c) PETITION OF THE HORSE, 
in cruelty, Caligula, Pomitian, and even —In the days of John, King of Atri (an 
Nero himself; playing, we may say, ancient city of Abruzzo), there was a 
with the blood of his subjects and fellow- bell put up, which any one that had re- 
creatures, of whom he caused great ceived any injury went and rang, and 
numbers to be racked and butchered in the king assembled the wise men chosen 
his presence merely for his diversion, for the purpose, that justice might be 
Historians relate many instances of his done. It happened that, after the bell 
cruelty. He caused one to be thrown to had been up a long time, the rope was 
wild beasts for reading the life of Cali- worn out, and a piece of wild vine was 
guia written by Suetonius ; because the made use of to lengthen it. Now there 
tyrant and he had been born on the same was a knight of Atri who had a noble 
day of the month, and in many bad charger, which had become unservice- 
qualities resembled each other. Seeing able through age, so that, to avoid the 
one day a corpulent man pass by, he expense of feeding him, he turned him 
immediately cut him asunder, partly to loose upon the common. The horse, 
try his strength, in which he excelled all driven by hunger, raised his mouth to 
men, and partly out of curiosity, as he the vine to munch it, and, pulling it, the 
himself owned, to see his entrails drop bell rang. The judges assembled to 
out at once. He took pleasure in cutting consider the petition of the horse, which 
[ ofi^ the feet and putting out the eyes of appeared to demand justice. They de- 
such as be met in his rambles through creed that Me AniaAt whom he had served 
the city. Some he murdered because in his youth should feed him in his old aye; 
they were negligently dressed ; others a sentence which the king confirmed 
because they seemed trimmed with too under a heavy penalty, 
much nicety. He assumed the name and 

habit of Hercules, appearing publicly in cruelty punished. 

a lion’s skin, with a huge club in his (a) DEAR-BOUGHT SPORT.— A 


hand, and ordering several persons, few years since, at a place near Pen- 

though not guilty of any crimes, to be zance, England, some men and boys, 

‘disguised like monsters, that by knock- accompanied by two young women, ' 
I ing out their brains, he might have a having fastened a bullock’s horn to the 
I better claim to the title, the great destroyer tail of a dog, turned the affrighted animal 
of monsters. He, however, was destroyed loose, and followed it with brutal exulta- 
in his turn : one of his concubines, whose tion. The dog, pursued by its savage 
death he had purposed, poisoned him ; tormentors, ran down a road called Tre- 
but, as the poison did not quickly ope- reife Lane, when meeting a cart drawn 
rate, he was strangled by a wrestler, in by two horses, laden with coals; the 

the thirty-first year of his age. horses took fright s the driver, who was' 

(h) THE TUTOR'S PREDICTION sitting on the shafts of the cart, was 
RESPECTING TIBERIUS. — Theo^ thrown off, and the wheels passing over 
donu Gaddarseus, who was tutor to Ti- his head, he was killed on the spot The 
berios the Roman emperor, observing in persons vrlio had occasioned this melan- 
ism, while a boy, a very sanguinary choly accident immediately suspended 
nature and disposition, which lay lurk- their chase of the dog, and the young 
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women, on coming up, found that the 
lad, who ha^ been killed by thhir mii- 
chievout frolic, was their brother t 
(6) THE BLIND MAN’S ENEMY. 
— Some years ago, there lired in the 
village of Sutton Basset, in Leicester- 
shire, England, an elderly man who was 
quite blind, but who, from his early 
acquaintance and familiarity with the 
lace before this great misfortune befell 
im, was enabled to find his way about 
the village and surrounding fields with- 
out a guide. He was particularly the 
butt and jest of a poor sinful woman, 
who lived near the footpath stile, and 
who recognized not the hand of God in 
his affliction. She frequently attempted 
to impose on him for the mere purpose 
of plaguing and distressing him, and had 
one day contrived a very disagreeable 
vexation, which, to her merriment, suc- 
ceeded. But, shortly after this, she gave 
birth to a son, who was born blind ; and 
her following child, a sou, was also born 
' blind ; and these two unfortunate youths 
were living, in 1833, in the fora-named 
village, and obtained a precarious liveli- 
hood by opening the gates for passen- 
j^ers, on the roads adjoining the place, 
with the 'addition of a small allowance 
from the parish. They were two fine 
grown lads, and of about equal size ; but 
were regarded l^ their neighbours as 
the objects of God’s just displeasure 
against the wanton and foolish wicked- 
ness of their parent. We may be sure 
sin will find us out: if not always in this 
world, it will in the next ; but even here 
sinners are not always exempted from 
punishment. 

(c) BAJAZET PRONOUNCING 
HIS OWN SENTENCE.- Tamerlane 
the Great, having made war on Bajazet, 
Emperor of the Turks, overthrew him 
in battle, and took him prisoner. The 
victor gave the captive monarch at first 
a very civil reception ; and entering into 
familiar conversation with hiiq, ' said, 
“ Now, king, tell me freely and truly 
what thou wouldst have done with me, 
had I fallen into thy power? ” Bajazet, 
who was of a fierce and haughty spirit, 
is said to have thus replied: ^*Had God 
given unto me the victory, I would 
have enclosed thee in an iron cage, and 
carried thee about with me as a spectacle 
of derision to the world.” Tamerlane 
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wrathfully replied, “ Then, proud man, 
as thou wouldst have done to me, even 
so shall I do onto thee.” A strong iron 
cage wa» made, into which the fidlen 
emperor was thrust ; and thus exposed 
like a wild beast, he was carried along 
in the train of his conqueror. Nearly 
three years were spent by the once 
mighty Bajazet in this cruel state of 
durance ; and at last, being told that he 
must be carried into Tartary, despairing 
of obtaining his freedom, he struck his 
head with such violence against the bars 
of his cage, as to put an end to his 
wretched life. 

(d) CRUELTY OF LOUIS xi,— 
Philip de Comlnes, in his “ Life of Louis 
XI.,” has not concealed the dreadful 
cruelties and extortions by which ’he 
rendered himself oneAof the most odious 
monarchs that ever, swayed the sceptre 
of France. Stronger colours could not 
be employed than those in which he de- 
scribes his loathsome dungeons, his iron 
cages, and chain nets. Claude de Seys- 
sel, another historian, says, “ That about 
tjie places where he was, were seen great 
numbers of people hanging on trees; 
and the prisons and other neighbouring 
houses full of prisoners, who were often 
heard, both by day and night, crying out 
through the torments they endured ; be- 
sides those who were secretly east into ' 1 
the rivers.” The same historian oh- L 
serves, “ That this ting carried his. 
absolute power to excess. He caused' 
Tristan, his provost, to take the prisoners 
who were in the palace gaol, and drown 
them neai* the Grange aux Morcier.” 
Mezaria, another historian, relates, — • 
“ that he had put to death above four 
thousand, by different punishuif>nts, 
which he sometimes delighted to ^e. 
Most of them had been executed with- 
out form of law ; several drowned witli * 

^ a stone tied to their necks ; others pre- 
cipitated, going ocirer a swipe, ^ Irom 
whence they fell upon wheels, armed 
with spikes and cutting instruments ; 
others were strangled in dungeons ; ^ • 
Tristan, his companion and provost of 
his palace, being at once judge, witness,' 
and executioner.” f ^ ^ 

It is a remarkable fact, that the Bishop 
of Verdun, who assisted Louis the in- 
vention of his iron cage, was himself 
put into the first that was made; and 
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confined therein for fourteen days ; and 
that the king himself, not long before 
his death, was obliged to make himself 
a close prisoner in one of his strongest 
castles, from a dread of that thirst for 
vengeance with which his cruel conduct 
had inspired, not only his nobles and 
subjects, but the very members of his 
own family. 

(c) A BULL-BAITING.— Improper 
and cruel amusements are often attended 
with danger ; and the end of such mirth 
is heaviness. Some years ago, at the 
termination of a fa^r, annually held at 
Rochdale, in Lancashire, it was deter- 
mined to bait a bull for the gratification 
of a great number of persons, whose 
tastes were as savage as their amuse- 
ments were cruel ; and, accordingly, the 
poor beast was tied to a stake at the edge 
of the river, near the bridge. The 
radius of the cord was about six yards, 
and the animal, in making the circle, 
was frequently three feet deep in water. 
The crowd collected to witness this sight 
was great, and the number of people on 
and near the bridge made it difficult«to 
pass ; the sides of the river were also 
thronged with spectators of every age 


and sex, and manv were seen near the 
bull up to their middle in water, jumping 
with ecstasy at the sport At every re- 
volution the animal made to disengage 
himself from the dogs, people were seen 
tumbling over each other in the mud and 
water up to the knees, and the shouts 
of joy occasionally expressed, could 
only have been equalled by the yell of 
savages. This sport continued for about 
three hours, when, from the extreme 
pressure of the crowd, a considerable 
portion of the parapet wall leading to 
the bridge gave way, and five persons 
were killed on the spot. Four other 
persons died shortly ^terwards of the 
. wounds they had received, making nine 
I in the whole who lost their lives, besides 
a considerable number who were severely 
wounded. The stones being large they 
fell with overwhelming weight ; and 
from the pressure of the crowd near the ] 
wall, itumbers of the spectators wei^e 
precipitated along with the stones on the 
people below. One M'oman had her 
thighs broken, and a young man had his 
arm completely cut from his body, be- 
sides others who were severely bruised. 
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(a) TRAJAN’S INCONSISTEN- 
CIES. — Who has not heard of the Em- 
peror Trajan, of his moderation, his 
clemency, his gushing sympathies, his 
forgiveness of injuries and forgetfulness 
of self, his tearing in pieces his ov ii robe 
'to furnish bandages for the wounded — 
called by the whole world, in his day, 
“ the best Emperor of Rome and so 
affectionately regarded by his subjects, 
that, ever afterwards, in blessing his 
successors upon their accession to power, 
they ' always said, “ May you have the 
virtue and goodness of Trajan !” yet the 
deadly conflicts of gladiators, v'ho were 
trained to kill each other, to make sport 
for the spectators, furnished 'his chief 
pastime. At one time he kept up those 
spectacles for 123 days in succession. 
In the tortures which he inflicted on 
Christians, fire and poison, daggers and 
* dungeons, wild beasts and serpents, and 


I the rack, did their worst. He threw 
[ into the sea, Clemens, , the venerable 
I bishop of Rome, with an anchor about 
his neck; and tossed to the famishing 
lions in the amphitheatre the aged 
Ignatius. 

(6) CHARACTER OF THEODO- 
SIUS.— Theodosius the Great was a 
member of the Christian church, and in 
his zeal against paganism, and what he 
deemed heresy, surpassed all who were 
before him. The Christian writers of 
hit time speak of him as a most illus- 
trious model of justice, generosity, be- 
nevolence, and every virtue ; and yet 
Theodosias denounced capital punish- 
ments against those who held ‘heretical’ 
opinions, and commanded intermarriage 
between cousins to be punished by burn- 
ing the parties alive. On hearing tnat 
the people of Antioch had demolish 
the statutes set up in that city, in h^no ar 
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of himself, and had threatened the go- and exempted them from torture ; jet 
vernor, he^ew into a transport of fury, towards certain individuals and classes^ 
ordered the city to be laid in ashes, and he showed himself a monster of cruelty, 
all the inhabitants to be slaughtered ; He prided himself on his knowledge of 
and upon hearing of a resistance to his architecture, and ordered to execution 
authority in Thessalonica, in which one the most celebrated architect of Rome, 
of his lieutenants was killed, he instantly because he had criticised one of the 
ordered a general massacre of the in- emperor’s designs. He banished all the 
habitants ; and in obedience to his com- Jews from their native land, and drove 
mand, seven thousand men, women and them to the ends of the earth; and 
children, were butchered in the space of unloosed the bloodhounds of perse- 
three hours. cution to rend in pieces his Christian 

(c) DOUBLE CHARACTER OF subjects. 

PLINY.— Pliny the younger, who was (c) TITUS IN ROME— TITUS IN 
proconsul under Trajan, may well be JUDEA.— Who has not heard of the 
mentioned in connection with the em- Emperor Titus— so beloved for his mild 
peror, as a striking illustration of the virtues and compassionate regard for the 
truth, that goodness and amiableness to- suffering, that he was named ** The* 
wards one class 'of men is often turned Delight of Mankind;” so tender of' the 
into cruelty towards another. History lives of his subjects that he took the 
can hardly show a more gentle and lovely office of high priest that his hands might 
character than Pliny. While pleading never be defiled with blood, and declared, 
at the bar, he always sought out the with tears, that he would rather die 
grievances of the poorest and most de- than put another to death ; so intent 
spised persons, entered into their wrongs upon making others happy, that when 
with his whole soul, and never took a once about to retire to sleep, and not 
fee. Who can read his admirable letters being able to recall any particular act 
without being touched by tbeir tender- of beneficence performed during the 
nesj, and warmed by their benignity and day, he cried out in anguish, ** Alas I 
philantlirophy ? And yet, this tender- I have lost a day 1” and, finally, the 
hearted Pliny coolly plied with excru- learned Kennet, in his “ Roman Anti- 
ciating torture two spotless females, who quities,” characterizes him as “ the only- 
had served as deaconesses in the Chris- prince in the world that has the cha- 
tian church, hoping to extort from them racter of never doing an ill action,'* , 
matter of accusation against the Chris- Yet > witnessing the mortal combats gf 
tians. He commanded Christians to the captives taken in war, killing each 
abjure their faith, invoke the gods, pour other jn the amphitheatre, amidst the 
out libations to the statues of the empe- acclamations of the populace, was a 
ror, burn incense to idols, and curse favourite amusement with Titus, At 
Christ ; and if they refused, he ordered one time he exhibited shows of gladi- 
theiq to execution. ators, which lasted one hundred da^'s, 

{d) CHARACTER OF ADRIAN, during which the amphitheatre was 
— The kindness, condescension, and for- flooded with human blood. At another 
bearance of Adrian were proverbial ; of his public exhibitions, he cimsed five 
he was one of the most eloquent orators thousand wild beasts to be baited jn the 
of his lige ; and when pleading the cause amphitheatre. During the siege of 
of injured innocence, would melt and Jerusalem, he seUambusbes to seize the 
overwhelm the auditors by the, pathos of famishing Jews, who stole gut of tlte 
his appeals. It was his constant maxim, city by night to glean food in the val- 
that he was an emperor, not for his own leys. These he would first dreadfully 
good, bat for ,the benefit of his fellow- scourge, then torment them with aff 
creatures. He stooped* to relieve 'the conceivable tortures, and, at last, crubify 
wants of the meanest of his subjects, them before the walls of fthe ci|y. 
and would peril his life by visiting them According to Josephus, not less than 
when sick of infectious diseasjes; he ^flvehundredaday were thus tormented; 
prohibited, by law, masters from killing and when many of the Jews, frantic 
their slaves, gave to slaves legal trial, with faniine, deserted to the Romans, 



Titus cut off their hands, and drove hundred thousand captives, sold them 
them back. After the destruction of as slaves, and scattered them through 
Jerusalem, he dragged to Rome one every province of the empire. 
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118. READINESS FOR DEATH. 

(a) THE MINER BURIED ALIVE. 
— Charles Greenhough, a native of a 
populous hamlet in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire (England), a humble and 
pious man, was engaged in the perilous 
occupation of a miner. One morning, 
having engaged in family worship, he 
proceeded to his work, which was to 
get iron-stone in one of those pits, 
which, from their shape, are termed 
“ bell pits.*’ The pit in question was 
just being finished; and Charles and 
four others were engaged in it, when 
a tremendous fall of earth threatened 
them. They simultaneously rushed to 
the opposite side, which they had scarcely 
reached, when they were all partially 1 
buried. The four companions of poor 
Charles extricated themselves and each 
other, and proceeded to use every effort 
to procure his release, at the peril of 
their own lives; for a still more dreadful 
falling in of the side of the pit now 
threatened them. It was at this awful 
moment of peril that his Christian calm- 
ness and disinterestedness were exhi- 
bited. A fter expressing his conviction 
that he could not be extricated, he di- 
rected them to place a stone to defend 
his head, which yet remained unburied, 
and then said, ** Escape for your lives ! 
’tis well I a\n taken instead of you ; for 
•1 am ready and you are not!** His few 
remaining minutes were spent in earnest 
prayer for his family, and in solemnly 
commending his departing spirit to the 
Lord Jesus. The earth then fell, and 
buried him alive I 

0 MR. WESLEY AND THE 
GERMANS. — In the early part of the 
career of the Rev. John Wesley, influ- 
enced by a desire to do good, he under- 
took a voyage to Georgia. During a 
storm on the voyage he was very much 
alarmed by the fear of death, and beinA 
a severe judge of himself, he concluded 
that he was unfit to die. H«^ohsefVed 


the lively faith of the Germans, which, 
in the midst of danger, kept their minds 
in a state of tranquillity and ease, to 
which he and the English on board were 
strangers. While they were singing at 
the commencement of their service, the 
sea broke over them, split the mainsail 
in pieces, covered* the ship, and poured 
in between the decks as if the great 
deep had already swallowed them up. 
The English screamed terribly, but the 
Germans calmly continued their singing. 
Mr. Wesley asked one of them after- 
wards, if he was not afraid. He answer- 
ed, “ I thank God, no.** “ But were not 
your women and children afraid ?” He 
replied mildly, “ No, our women and 
children are not afraid to die.*’ 

(c) SENTIMENT OF AN AGED 
CHIEF. -r-A distinguished Oneida chief, 
named Skenadoah, having yielded to the 
instructions of the Rev. Mr. Kirkland, 
and lived a reformed man for fifty years, 
said, just before he died, in his hun- 
dred and twentieth year, “ I am an 
aged hemlock ; the winds of one hun- 
dred years have whistled through my 
branches ; I am dead at the top ; (he 
was blind ;) why I yet live, the great 
good Spirit only knows. Pray to my 
Jesus, that I may wait with patience 
niy appointed time to die ; and when I 
die, lay me by the side of my minister 
and father, that I may go up with him 
at the great resurrection.** 

(d) FEARS OF DEATH VAN- 
QUISHED. — A person who lived in the 
house of a pious friend, often communi- 
cated to him his distressing apprehen- 
sions. He was not so much disturbed 
with doubts respecting his interest in 
Christ, SLS^ terrified with the thoughts of ' 
dying, and said he thought he should 
need three or four persons to hold 
him, if he apprehended death was at 
hand. His friend proposed Scriptural 
antidotes to this unreasonable dread, 
and encouraged him to expect thaty 
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as his day» so should his strength | 
be. After jtt long illness, the 'time of 
his departure approached, and he 
often expressed a wish that his friend 
could always be with him. Finding 
himself dying, he repeatedly sent for 
his friend to pray with him. He felt 
uneasy, and said, “ Satan whispers that 
I have been a deceiver, and shall die a 
hypocrite.” He asked his friend to pray 
again with ‘him, after which he cried, 

‘‘ The Lord is come ! Praise God, praise 
God ! ” He then lifted up both his 
hands, which, from weakness, he could 
scarcely raise before, and several times 
repeated, “ Victiory, victory, victory, 
through the blood of the Lamb !” and 
expired with the unfinished word on his 
lips. 

(e) SEVERAL EX AMPLES.->.7o/m 
Dodd — “ I am not afraid to look death 
in the face! I can say — Death, where is 
thy sting? Death cannot hurt me.” 

• Hobert Bolton — when will this 
good hour come ? When shall I be dis- 
solved? When shall I be with Ghrist?” 

Ilalyhurton — “Here is a demonstra- 
tion of the reality of religion, that I, a 
jpoor, weak, timorous man, as much afraid 
of death as any, am now enabled by the 
power of grace, composedly and with 
joy, to look death in the face.” 

Edward Deering — “ As for my death, 

I 1 bless God 1 feel and find so much 
inward joy and comfort to my soul, that 
if I were put to my choice whether I 
would die or live, 1 would a thousand 
times rather choose death than life, if 
it may stand with the holy will of God.” 

John Owen — “ O ! brother Payne, 
the long-looked for day is come at last, 
in which 1 shall see that glory in an- 
otlier manner than I have ever yet done, 
or been capable of doing.” 

Risdm Darracott — *• Well, I am going 
from we|iping friends to congratulate 
angels and rejoicing saints in heaven 
and glory. Blessed be God, all is well.” 

(/) THE PIOUS BOATSWAIN 
IN THE Ott board an 

East Indianian was a pious boatswain, 
whom, on this account, the crew looked ' 
upon as a strange man. The ship was 
overtaken with a storm so dreadful, that 
after every effort had been made to pre- 
serve lift, the captain said, “ All that 
could be done had been done— it was 


impossible the vessel could weather it” 
The ship seemed sinking ; the captain 
withdrew into the cabin j the men were 
some on their knees, and others with 
horror hanging on parts of the rigging. 
All expected the vessel would founder. 
The boatswain had been very active, 
and apparently unalarnied, during the 
whole of the gale. At this moment, 
when a heavy wave struck the ship, and 
seemed as if it would instantly sink her, 
looking up with a smile, he exclaimed, 

“ Blessed be God ! all is right 1” and he 
began to $ing. The storm afterwards 
abated, and the vessel was saved. Thus, 
amidst the storm of life, on the dark 
ocean of death, and amidst the terrors 
of the judgment day, the Christian 
may still smile, and exulting exclaim,- 
“ Blessed be God ! aR is right !” 

ig) CECIL’S DYING MOTHER. 
— My first convictions on the subject 
of religion, (says the Rev. R. Cecil), 
were confinned by observing that really 
religious persons had some solid happi- 
ness among them, which I felt the 
vanities of the world could not give. I 
shall never forget standihg by the bed- 
side of my sick mother. “ Are not you 
afraid to die?” [asked. “No.” “No! 
Why does the uncertainty of another 
state give you no concern ?” “ Because 
•God has said, ‘Fear not; when thou 
passest through the waters, I will be 
with thee ; and through the rivers, they 
shaH not overflow thee.’ — ‘Let me die 
the death of the righteous.* ” 

(/*) A BEAUTIFUL REPLY.— A 
pious Scotch minister being asked by a 
friend, during his last illness, whether 
he thought himself dying, answered, 

“ Really, friend, I care not whetlwr 
I am or not ; for, if I die I shall be 
with God ; if I live, H^ will be. with 
me.” 

' 0) GEORGE III. AND HIS 
SEPULCHRE. — At the time his 
majesty, desiring that himself and 
family should repose in the same sepul- 
chre, and in one less public than that^of 
Westminster, had ordered the tomb* 
house at Windsor to be Constructed,' 
Mr. Wyatt, his architect, waited'^ upon ^ 
him with a detailed report and plan of 
the design, and of the manner in which 
he proposed to arrange it for the recep- 
tion of 'the remains of royalty. The 
Q 
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king went minutely through the whole ; to death, he exclaimed, “ O Father of 
• and, when hnifihed, Mr. Wyatt, in thank- thy beloved and blessed Son, Jesus 
ing hU majesty, said apologetically, he Christ I 0 God of all principalities and 
hs^ ventured to occupy so much of his of all creation ! 1 bless thee that thou 
mi^esty’s time and attention with these hast counted me worthy of this day, and 
details, in order that it might not be , this hour, to receive my portion m the 
necessary to bring so painful a subject number of the martyrs, m the cup of 
again under his notice To this the i Christ.*’ 


king replie^ “ Mr. Wyatt, I request 
that you will bring the subject before 


{b) DEATH OF BEV. JOHN 
WESLEY.— The Rev. John Wesley, 


me whenever you please. 1 shall attend after a long life of great labour and use- 
with as much pleasure to the building fulness, being sixty-five years in the 
of a tomb to receive me when I am ministry, concluded his course in peace 
dead, as 1 should to the decorations of a and holy joy. Having been laid ou the 
drawing-room to hold me while living; bed, from whence he rose no more, he 
for, Mr. Wyatt, if it please God that 1 called to those who were with him, to 
should live to be ninety or a hundred, I ** pray and praise.*’ Soon afterwards he 
am willing to stay ; but if it please God again called upon them to pray and 


to take me this night, I am ready to go !” 


and taking each by the hand. 


(j ) REMARK OF DR. WATTS, and affectionately saluting them, bade 
— “ I bless God,” said Dr. Watts, “ I them farewell. Attempting afterwards 
can lie down with comfort to-night, not to say something which they could not 
being anxious whether I awake in this understand, he paused a little, and then, 
world or another.” with all 'the remaining strength he had. 


119. HAPPY DEATHS OF CHRISTIANS. 

(a) POLYCARFS DEATH.— repeated 
When Polycarp, an ancient bishop of triumph. 


the church at Smyrna, was brought to with us.” 


with all 'the remaining strength he had^ 
said, The best of ail is, God is with 
us.” Ard again, lifting his hand, he 
repeated the same words in holy 
triumph, ^The best of all is, God is 


the tribunal, the proconsul asked him if 
he was Polycarp ; to which he assented. 


(c) DEATH-BED OF REV. W. 
DAY. — “The Bible,” said the dying 


The proconsul then began to exhort saint, “is nothing to me, the Bible is 
him, saying, “ Have pity ou thine own nothing to me, but as it reveals to my soul 


great age ; swear by the fortune of a covenant Jehovah, Father, Son, and 
Cesar; repent; say, Take away the Holy Ghost. There I see perfection, 
atheists,” meaning the Christians, roly- When I look at man — when I look at 


atheists,” meaning the Christians, roly- When I look at man — when I look at 
carp, casting his eyes solemnly over the myself, I see nothing but vileness ; a 
multitude, waving his hand to them, rent here, a chasm there. It would drive 
and looking up to heaven, said, “ Take me to despair. Oh when,” (he wept 
away these atheists,” meaning the idol- profusely,) “ when shall I behold Clirist 
aters around him. The proconsul still as he is, and cast myself at his feet ! He 
urging him, and saying, “ Sweai-, and has offered me a pledge of this beyond 
I will release thee; reproach Christ.” all your imagination can conceive. I 
Polycarp said, “ Eighty and six years have seen him rising before me in all 
have I served him, and he hath never the majesty of the GeShead. The world 
wronged me ; and ho^can I blaspheme has shown me its favours, and has taken 


my King who hath vaved me?” 


them away again. I have enjoyed many 


have wild beasts,” said the proconsul, tokens of the loving-kindness ot my God, 

“ and will expose you to them unless and 1 have at other times been stripped 
you repent” “ Call them,” said the of what I most valued. But, O my God, 
martyr. “ I will tame your spirit by my Redeemer, thou hast never failtni * 
fire,” said the Roman. ** You threaten me !” Then stretching out liis hands to 
me,”, said Polycarp, “ with the fire his family around his bed, he cried, “ O 
which burns only for a moment, but are l^rd, shine forth, shine forth in thy 
yourself ignorant of the fire of eternal glory upon these dear ones ; Thou wilt 


punishment, reserved for the ungodly.” never leave them ; Thou wilt never for- 
r Soon afterwards, being about to be put sake them.” — It was an affecting, a 
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sublime scene ; it was like a patriarch 
standing on ^he threshold of heaven, 
looking back to bless his family, and 
looking forward, earnestly longing to 
take his last step. 

(J)«I AM THE LORD THY 
GOD.*'— A friend calling on the Rfev. 
Ebenezer Erskine, during his last illness, 
said to him, “Sir, you have given us 
many good advices, pray what are you 
now doing with your own soul ?” “ I am 
doing with it,’* said he, “ what I did 
forty years ago ; I am resting on that 
word, ‘/am the Lord thy God; and on 
this I mean to die.’* To another, he 
said, “ The covenant is my charter, and 
if it had not been for that blessed word, 
‘ I am the Lord thy God^ my hope and 
strength had perished from the Lord.** 
The night on which he died, his eldest 
daughter was reading in the room where 
he was, to whom he said, “ What book 
is that you are reading, my dear ?” “ It is 
ftne of your sermons, sir.” “ What one 
is it ?” “ It is the sermon on that text, 
* / am the Lord thy God,* ” “ O wttman,” 
said he, “ that is the best sermon I ever 
preached.” And it was most probably 
the best to his soul. A little afterwards, 
with his dnger and thunib^he shut his 
own eyes, and laying his hand below his 
cheek, breathed out his soul into the 
hands of his Redeemer. Happy the man 
that is in such a state! happy the man 
whose God is the Lord ! 

(c) “I SHALL SUP WITH 
CHRIST.”— Mr. Robert Bruce, the 
morning before he died, being at break- 
fast, having, as he used, eaten an egg, 
he said to his daughter, “ 1 think I am 
yet hungry ; you may bring me another 
egg.” But having mused a while, he 
said, *^Ilold daughter, hold; my master 
calls me** Having said these words his 
sight failed ; whereupon he called for the 
Bible, and said, “ 'Furn to the 8th chapter 
of the Romans, and set my finger on the 
words, ‘ I am persuaded that neither 
death nor fife, &c., shall be able to 
separate me from the love of God which 
is in Christ Jesus my Lord.* ” When 
this was done he asked, “ Now is my 
finger upon thein ? ” Being told that it 
was, he added, “ Now, God be with you, 
my dear children ; I have breakfasted with 
you, and shall sup with my Lord Jesus 
Christ this nyht ;** then he expired. 
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( / ) DEATH OF HERVEY.— * 
Dr. Stonehouse, who attended Mr. 
Hervey during his last illness, seeing 
the great difficulty and pain with which 
he spoke, and finding by his pulse that 
the pangs of death were then approach- 
ing, desired that he would spare himself. 

“ No,** said he, “ doctor, no 5 you tell 
me I have but a few minutes to live ; 

O! let me spend them in adoring our 
great Redeemer. Though my flesh 
and my heart fail me, yet God is the 
strength of my heart and my portion for 
ever.” He then expatiated, in the most 
striking manner, on these words of Paul, 

“ All things are yours, life and death ; 
things present, and things to come ; all 
are yours, and ye are Christ’s, and 
Chflst is God’s.” “Here,” said he’, 

“is the treasure of ajChristian, and a 
noble treasure it is. Veath is reckoned 
in this inventory ; how thankful am I for 
it, as it is the passage through which I 
get to the J ord and Giver of eternal 
life ! and as it frees me from all the 
misery you see me now endure, and 
which I am willing to endure as long as 
God thinks fit ; for I kiH)w he will by 
and by, in his good time, dismiss me 
from the body. These light afflictions 
are but for a moment, and then corned 
I an eternal weight of glory. O, welcome, 
welcome death ! thou mayest well be 
reckoned among the treasures of the 
Christian ! To live is Christ, but to 
die is gain.** 

(g) DEATH OF DR. GOODWIN. 

— “ Ahl” baid Dr. Goodwin, in his last 
moments, “'is this dying? How have 
I dreaded as an enemy this smiling 
friend !” 

(A) DEATH OF THE REV, WIL- 
LIAM JANEWAY. — This good m^, 
who was the father of the Rev. John 
Janeway, being brought’ to his death- 
bed, endured gr^t conflict of mind, and 
entertained manf^fea^s as to his future 
happiness. Under those circumstances, 
he asked the prayers of his son, who, 
though he entertained no doubt as to the 
real piety of his father, was filled with ’ 
Christian sympathy ; and having retir^ 
he spent some time in wrestling with 
God upon his father’s account, earnestly 
praying that he would fill him with joy 
unspeakable in believing, and tfiat he 
would speedily give him some token 
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Tor good, that he might joyfully and — the peace with which my soul is filled 
honourably leave this world to* go to — but the sincere disciple of our Lord 
a better. After he had risen from his Jesus Christ. Redeemer of mankind, 
knees, he went down to his sick father, give me strength to bear even joy — 
and asked him how he felt. His father this joy !” 

made no answer for some time, but wept (^') HAPPY SURPRISE OF 
exceedingly, — a thing to which he was DEAT'H. — The Rev. Mr. Hall, of 
not subject, and continued for a con- Arnsby, (England,) Mr. Evans, of 
siderable time weeping, so that he was Foxton, and Mr. Christian, of Sheeps- 
not able to speak. After having re- head, three eminently pious ministers 
covered himself, he joyfully uttered of the gospel, attended a ministers’ 
such expressions as these ; — “O son, now meeting at Mr. Woodman’s, Sutton, in 
it is come, it is come, it is cornel I bless the Elms, Leicestershire. The day was 
God I can die ; the Spirit of God hath solemn, and the discourses delivered 
witnessed with my spirit that I am his were very interesting and appropriate, 
child. Now I can look upon God as In the evening these ministers spent 
my dear Father, and Christ as my Re- their time together in the most agree- 
deemer. I can now say, This is my able conversation. Amongst other sub- 
Friend, and this is my Heloved. My jects, one of them proposed for dis- 
hean is full, is brimi^ul ; 1 cab hold cussion that passage in Job ix. 23, “ If 
no more. I know now what that sen- the scourge slay suddenly, he will laugh 
tence means, — The peace of God which at the trial of the innocent.” Deep 
passeth understanding. That fit of seriousnjess pervaded the conversation, 
weeping in which you saw me, was a while each minister gave his thoughtc 
fit of overpowering love and joy, so on the text. When it came to Mr. 
great that 1 coula not contain myself ; Christian’s turn to speak, he dwelt upon 
neither can I express what glorious dis- the subject with an unusual degree of 
coveries God has made ot* himself unto feeling. He considered it as referring 
me. Had that joy been greater, 1 question to the sudden death of the righteous; 
whether I could have borne it, whether and was expatiating very largely on the 
it would not have separated soul and desirableness of such an event, and 
body. Rless the Lord, O my soul, and the happy surprise with which it would 


all that is within me bless his holy 
name, who hath pardoned all my sins, | 


be attended, when, amidst a Hood of 
rapturous tears, he took his flight from 


and sealed the pardon ! He hath healed the world while the words were yet 
my wounds, and caused the bones faltering on his tongue! 


which he had broken to rejoice. 


(A) WELCOMING DEATH.— Mrs. 


now I can die ! It is nothing ; 1 bless Legare, an excellent woman, resided 
God I can die. I desire to be dissolved at Charleston, Soutli Carolina. When 
and to be with Christ.” In this delight- she had nearly closed her eyes in death, 
ful frame of soul he shortly afterwards her physician came and found tlie family 
left eart)', and went to heaven. in tears. “ Well, doctor,” said Mr. J^e- 

(/) HAPPY DEATH OF THE gare, “ what do you think of the scene 
REV. S. MORELL.— This excellent in the next room? Indeed, sir,” said 
young minister, when just entering on he, “I know not what to think of it; it 


important 


Norwich, is all a mystery to me. I have seen 


(England,) was called, in the twei ^y- numbers of men in all the vigour of 
Iburth year of his age, to exchange health, and thirsting for martial honour, 
worlds. On the last day of his life, he rush into a field of battle, and in that 
remarked, that* he should once more confused scene put on the appearance 
wish to commit his soul to God; and then of fortitude, net one of whom could face ' 
added, “I should like to understand the gradual approaches, of death, or a 
the s.ecrets of eternity before to-morrow sick bed, wdtliout visible horror ; but 
morning.” His desire was granted. In here is a poor emaciated woman, whose 


his last moments he indulged in lan- 
guage like this : “ None can know, 


whole nervous system is unstrung by 
long disease, welcoming the grim raes- 


r- none can conceive the happiness I possess seuger with the utmost serenity, com* 
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posure, and^’oy, though approaohing in 
all the horrors of the most gradual pro- 
gress imaginable ” (for she was three 
days in the agonies of death). “ Indeed 
it is a mystery, and I know not how to 
account for it.” “Do you not, sir?” 
asked Mr, Legare ; “ go, then, to Cal- 
vary. You see us dissolved in tears, 
but 1 do not believe there is a tear in 
the room extorted by grief ; no, sir, 
they are tears of joy.” The doctor 
went down stairs, and met a gentleman 
at the door, who inquired after Mrs. L., 
to whom he replied, “ Just gone, sir.” 
“ Well,” said he, “ Mr. Legare is a 
philosopher, and I hope he will bear the 
stroke like one.” “ Philosophy I” re- 
plied the doctor, “ I have thought 
as much of phifosophy as any man, 
but the scene within beats philosophy 
hollow.” 

(/) DEATH OF MRS, HERVEY. 
— Mrs. Elizabeth Hervey, the wife of a 
Missionary in Bombay, died an early 
but happy death, “ I did hoge,” said 
she, that I should be permitted to do 
something towards elevating the de- 
graded and miserable females of India; 
"'but since G id decides otherwise. His 
will be done 1 In this great conflict, 
some must fall as soon as they enter the | 
field. Tell my friends that I never j 
have for a moment regretted that I came 
hither. No ! had 1 toreseen this hour, 
and all that I have endured since I left 
America, 1 should have decided just as 
I did, if the path of duty had been as 
plain as it appeared to be.” j 

A friend said to her, he hoped the 
Saviour would be with her, as she walked 
through the dark valley of the shadow 
of death. “ If this,” said she, “ is the 
dark valley, it has not a dark spot in it ; 
all is light — light !” She had, during most 
of her sickness, bright views of the per- 
fectioni’of God. “ His awful holiness,” 
she said, “ appeared the most lovely of 
all His attributes.” At one time she 
said she wanted words to express her 
views of the majesty and glory of Christ. 
“ It seems,” said she, “ that if all other 
glory were annihilated, and nothing left 
but His bare self, it would be enough ; 
it would be a universe of glory 1 ” 

(m) VARA’S HAPPY DEATH.— 
Mr. Williams relates, in his “ Missionary 
Enterprises,” that a delightful instance 
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of the power of the gospel is to be met 
with in the history of a chief named 
Vara, a native of the island of Aimeo. 
In the time of his ignorance he was 
I a procurer of human sacrifices ; but he 
became eventually a humble and devoted 
Christian, and till the period of his 
death he adorned his profession. He 
was visited many times in his dying 
moments by Mr. Osmond, whos6 ac- 
count of him I will here subjoin : 

On seeing his end approach, 1 said to 
him, “ Are you sorry that you cast away 
your lying gods, by which you used to 
gain so much property?” He was 
aroused from his lethargy, and with 
tears of pleasure sparkling in his eyes, 
he exclaimed, “ O no, no ! What ! cgn 
I be sorry for casting away death for 
life? Jesus is my rotk, the fortification 
in which my soul takes shelter.” I said, 

“ Tell me on what you found your hopes 
of future blessedness?” He replied, “I 
have been very wicked; but a great 
King from the other side of the skies 
sent his ambassadors with terms of 
peace. We could not tell, for many 
years, what these ambassadors wanted. 
At length Poniare obtained a victory, 
and invited all his subjects to come and 
take refuge under the wing of Jesus ; 
and I was one of the first to do so. The 
blood of Jesus is my foundation, and I 
grieve that all my children do not love 
him, ' Had they known the misery we * 
endured in the reign of the devil, they 
would gjadly take the gospel in ex- 
change for their follies. Jesus is the 
best Kin^; he gives a pillow without 
thorns.” After a little time, I asked him 
if he were afraid to die ; when, with 
almost youthful energy, he replied, “No, 
no! the canoe is on the sea, the sails 
are spread, she is ready, for the gale. I . 
have a good Pilot to guide me, and a 
good haven to receive me. My outside 
man and my insidemian difier. Let the 
one rot till the trump shall sound, but 
let my soul wing her way to the throne 
of Jesus!” ^ 

(n) NOT KNOWING DAY FROM 
NIGHT.— My letter was interrupted, 
(writes the Rev. R. Watson,) ^y being 
called to visit an old follower of Jesils 
Christ. I have been much pro^ted by 
the interview. I have not been to in- 
struct; but to be instructed. One of his 
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expressions was, “ Days, weeks, and 
months have rolled round during my 
affliction, and I have scarcely known 
the night from the day, nor the day 
from the night, so rapidly and joyfully 
have the hours escaped me. I have felt 
nothing but joy and love ; not for a 
moment have I been impatient or weary, 
or wished it otherwise with me, so mar- 
vellously has God wrought in me. This 
is the hand of God. This never grew 
in nature’s soil.” 

(o) DEATH OF MR. VENN.— ’■’he 
Rev. T. T. Thomason, who was after- 
wards a devoted minister of Christ in 
the East Indies, while at college, paid 
a visit, in company with two of his 
young friends, to the excellent Mr. 
Venn, theii languishing in body, but 
rejoicing in soul, as a strong man to run 
a race. One of his expressions sunk 
deep into the mind of Thomason ; it 
was this: “ In wliat a state should I now 
he, had I only the Socinian’s God to 
trust to !” This extraordinary man did 
not die like common Christians. The 
Rev. T. Robinson of Leicester, visited 
him in his last nlness, and began to 
speak to him, to use Mr. Robinson’s 
words, “ in my poor way.” “ Oh ! ” ex- 
claimed Mr. Venn, that is poor com- 
fort, brother. Here is the passage I 
build on ; * Who hath spoiled principali- 
ties and powers, and hath made a show 
of tliem openly, triumphing over them 
in it.’ ” These words he uttered with 
an energy and animation peculiar to 
himself. His mind was filled with the 
contemplation of a triumph, and he an- 
ticipated nothing less than soon meeting 
a victorious Saviour, who shall tread all 
enemies under his feet. 

ip) THE DYING COAL-MINER.— 
Stephen Karkeet, twenty-five years old, 
whilst employed under ground in a mine, 
in the parish of Newlyn, (England,) was 
buried alive, by the falling together of 
the «haft in which he was, at the depth 
of five fathoms from the surface. The 
first person who arrived at the spot was 
a man named George Trevarrow, who 
called to know’ if any living being was 
beqeath, when Karkeet answered, in a 
firm voice, ** I feel the cold hand of 
death upon me ; if there is any hope of 
my being rescued from this untimely 
grave, tell me ; and if not, tell me.” 
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Trevarrow at once informed him that 
there was not a shadow of hope left, 
as upwards of four tons of ruMlish had 
ihllen around and upon him, and that 
suffocation must inevitably take place 
before human aid could afford relief. 
Op hearing this, Karkeet exclaimed, 
“All’s well ; it is the Lord I let him do 
what seemeth him good. Tell my dear 
father and mother not to be sorry as 
those without hope for me ; ’t is now 
only that I am happy — ’t is now that I 
feel the advantages of a religious life ; 
now I feel the Lord is my stronghold, 
and now 1 feel I am going to heaven.” 
Here his voice failed ; he never spoke 
again. 

iq) THIS IS HEAVEN BEGUN. 
— The Rev. Thomas Scott, during his 
last illness, having received the sacra- 
ment, at the conclusion of the service 
he adopted the language of Simeon, 
“ Lorik now lettest thou thy servant de- 
part in peace, for mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation.” Through the remainder 
of the day, and during the night, he con- 
tinued in a very happy state of mind. 
To one who came in the evening, he 
said, “It was beneficial to me that I 
received Christ last night; I bless God 
for it.” He then repeated, in the most 
emphatic manner, the twelfth chapter 
of Isaiah. The next morning he said, 
“ This is heaven begun ; I have done 
with darkness for ever— for ever; Satan 
is vanquished, and nothing now remains 
but salvfttion with eternal glory — eternal 
glory” 

(r) DEATH OF MR. JENKS— 
As one said to Philip J. Jeiiks, just 
before he expired, “ How hard it is to 
die;” he replied, “ O no, no ! easy dying, 
blessed dying, glorious dying.” Look- 
ing up at the clock, he said, “I have 
experienced more happiness in dying 
two hours this day, than in my whole 
life. It is worth a whole life to have 
such an end as this. I have long de- 
sired that I might glorify God in my 
death, but O ! I never thought that such, 
a poor worm as I could come to such a 
glorious death.' 

is) MR. HOLLAND’S DEATH.— 
Mr. John Holland, the' day before he 
died, called for the Bible, saying, “ Come, 
O come ; death approaches, let us gather 
some flowers to comfort this hour;’’ and 
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turning with his own hand to the eighth 
chapter of^omans, he gave the book to 
Mr. Leigh, and bade him read. At the 
end of every verse he paused, and then 
gave the sense, to his own comfort, but 
more to the joy and wonder of his 
friends. Having continued his medi- 
tations on the eighth of the Romans, 
thus read to him, for two hours or more, 
on a sudden he said, “O stay your read- 
ing. What brightness is this I see? 
Have you lighted up any candles?” 
Mr. Leigh answered, “No, it is the 
sunshine for it was about five o’clock 
in a clear summer evening. “ Sun- 
shine I” said he, “ nay, it is my Saviour’s 
shine. Now farewell world ; welcome 
heaven. The day-star from on high 
hath visited my*heart. O speak it when 
1 am gone, and preach it at my funeral * 
God dealeth familiarly with man. 1 
feel his mercy r I see his majesty; 
whether in the body or out of the body, 
I cannot tell, God knoweth ; but 1 see 
things that are unutterable.” Thus 
ravished in spirit, he roamed towards 
heaven with a cheerful look, and soft 
sweet voice; but what he said could 
net be. understood. 

Dying WORDS OF HOOKER, 
have lived,” says Hooker, “ to 
see that this world is made up of 
perturbations; and I have long been 
preparing to leave it, and gathering 
coimort for the dreadful hour of making 
my account with God, which 1 now 
apurehend to be near. And though 1 
have by his grace loved him in my 
youth, and feared him in my age, and 
laboured to have a conscience void of 
offence towards him, and towards all 
men ; yet if thou, Lord, shouldst be ex- 
treme to mark what 1 have done amiss, 
who can abide it ? And therefore, where 
I have failed, Lord, show mercy to me, 
for i plead not my righteousness, but 
the forgiveness of my unrighteousness, 
through his merits who died to purchase 
ardon for penitent sinners. ^ And since 
owe thee a death, I^ord, let it not ^ 
terrible, and then take thide own time, 
I submit to It. Let not mine, O Lord, 
but thy will be done ! God hath heard 
my daily petitions ; I am at peace with 
all men, and He is at peace with me. 
Fron\ such blessed assurance^ 1 feel 
that inward joy which this world can 
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neither give* nor take from me. My 
conscience beareth me this witness, and 
this witness makes the thought of death 
joyful. I could wish to live to do the 
Church more service, but cannot hope 
for it; for my days are past, as a 
shadow that runs not.” His worthy 
biographer adds, “ More he would have 
spoken, hut his spirits failed him ; and 
after a sharp conflict between nature 
and death, a quiet sigh put a period to 
his last breath, and so he fell asleep,’ 

(«) DYING WORDS OF DR. 
PAYSON, — Dr. Pay son, when dying, 
said, “ My God is in this room ; I see 
him ; and Of how lovely is the sight, 
how glorious does he appear ; wofihy 
of ten thousand hearts if I had so many . 
to give.” “ At another time, when-liis 
body was racked bW inconceivable suf- 
fering, and his cheeks pale and sunken 
with disease, he exclaimed like a war- 
rior returning from the field of triumph, 

“ The battle’s fought I the battle’s 
fought! and the victory is won! the 
victory is won for ever 1 I am going to 
bathe in an ocean of purity, and bene- 
volence, and happiness, to all eternity ! ” 
At another time he exclaimed, “The 
celestial city is fully in view— its glories 
beam upon me — its breezes fan me — 
its odours are wafted to me ; its music 
strikes upon my ear, and its spirit 
breathes into my heart ; nothing sepa- 
rates me from it, but the river of death, ' 
.which now ^appears as a narrow rill, 
which may be crossed at a single step, 
whenever God shall give p^ission. 

“ The sun of righteousness has been 
gradually drawing nearer and nearer, 
appearing larger and larger as he ap- ‘ 
proached, and now he fills the whole 
hemisphere, pouring forth ’^a flood of 
glory, in which I seem to float like an 
insect in the beams of the sun ; exult- 
ing, yet almost trembling, while ‘I gaze 
on this excessive brightness, and won- 
dering wi(h unutterable wonder, why 
God Shoulii deign thus to shine upon a 
sinful wotm.” 

. 1 

120 . UNREADINESS FOR DEATH. 

(a) A RABBI’S REASpN FOR 
WEEPING. — When Rabbi' Joebavan 
’.Ben Zachai was sick, his diseipliit ehme 
to visit him; and when he^w l^em, 
he. began to weep. They said to him : 
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“ Rabbi, the light of Israel, the right- 
hand pillar, wherefore dost thou weep ?” 
He answered, “ If they were carrying 
me before a king of nesh and blood, 
who is here to-day and to-morrow in 
the grave, who, if he were angry with 
me, his anger would not last for ever ; 
if he put me in prison, his prison would 
not be everlasting; if he condemned 
me to death, that death would not^be 
eternal; whom I could soothe with 
words, or bribe with riches ; yet even 
in such circumstances I should weep. 
But now I am going before the Ring of 
kings, the holy and blessed God, who 
liveth and endureth, who, !|jhe be angry 
with me, his anger will last for ever ; 
if he put me in prison, his bondage will 
be everlasting; if he condetpn me to 
death, that death will be eternal; whom 
I cannot soothe with words, nor bribe 
with riches; when, further, there are 
before me two ways, the one to hell and 
the other to paradise, and I know not 
into which they are canning me, shall 
I not weep ?” 

(6) DYING CONFESSION OF 
BORGIA. — It is said of the celebrated 
Csesar Borgia, that in his last moments 
he exclaimed, ** I have provided, in the 
course of my life, for every thing except 
death; and now, alas! I am to die, 
although entirely unprepared.” 

(c) “I WON’T DIE NOW.”— The 
following afPecting account was written, 
in 1775, by a Christian minister in 
liOndoD, to the Rev. Dr. Ryland, who 
then resided at Northampton (England) : 
A young lad^, who was educated at an 
academy at Bedford, but who afterwards 
resided in town, became dangerously 
ill. Her father, a true Christian, pro- 
cured for her a lodging in the neigh- 
bourhood, to try the effects of a change 
of air. Finding her disorder prevail, 
he thought it high time for her to be 
concern^ about her soul, and asked 
her what she thought of eter^y ? She 
replied, Do not talk to Jm^bout 
eternity. You want me out orij^ way ; 
but I shall live long enough to enjoy 
all that you have in the world.” He 
left her; and next evening the mistress 
of the • house where . she -was, said, 

** Ma’am, I think you look a good deal 
worse.” “Worse! I am much better. 
Why do you talk to me about death?” 
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“ You certainly are worse ; do let the 
servant sit up with you to-night.” “ No, 
I am not about to die.” They went to 
bed; but at four o’clock in the morning 
she awoke lier servant, who asked, 
“ What is amiss, ma’am?” “Amiss! 
I’m dying, I’m dying!” The family were 
called up, and the mistress, coming to see 
her, was thus addressed : “ I won’t die 
now; I am determined 1 won’t die; 1 
will live,” Getting worse and worse, 
she said, “ I feel I must die ;” and in au 
agony screamed out, “ Lord ! what must 
I do ? ” Her servant replied, “ You must 
turn to the Saviour.” She fell back on 
the bed, and in a moment expired. 

(d) NOT PREPARED.— A mi- 
nister called to visit a young lady who 
was very ill, and asked her how she felt. 

“ Dying, sir ; 1 am going,” was the re- 
ply. “ Be calm,” said he ; “ I hope 
you will yet recover.” “ No,” said she. 

“ If you feel yourself to he dying, how 
does your spirit feel in the prospect of 
another world ? ” “ Not prepared,” was 
the answer. He directed her to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, as the Saviour of 
sinners ; but in a few moments she 
looked around her, reclined her head on 
his hand, and almost instantly expired. 
How awful I not prepared, and yet en- 
tering eternity ! Reader, seek the Lord 
noWf that you may be always ready to 
die. 

(c) PERSECUTOR CONVERTED. 
— A profane persecutor evinced great 
terror during a storm of thunder and 
lightning which overtook him of a 
journey ; and his pious wife, who was 
with him, inquired the reason of his 
terror. He asked, “ Are not you afraid ?” 
She answered, “ No, it is the voice of 
my heavenly Father ; and should a child 
be afraid of its father P ” “ Surely,” 

thought the man, “ these Puritans have 
a Divine principle within them which 
the world seeth not, otherwise they 
could not have such serenity in their 
souls, when the rest of the world are 
filled with dread.” Upon this, going to 
Mr. Bolton, of Broughton, near Ketter- 
ings he lamented the opposition which 
he had made to his ministr}', and was a ' 
godly man ever afterwards. . 

(/) WHO ARE THE COWARDS? 
— The captain of a ship says, “ 1 am in 
the habit of reading the Scriptures to 
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the crew. I have suffered much lately 
at sea, havirf^ been dismasted, and had 
all my boats washed away, a little to 
the westward of Cape Clear. I then had 
an opportunity of seeing who was who ; 
and 1 found the most unprincipled men 
the most useless, and the greatest cbw- 
ards in this awful g^lc, and the Bible 
men altogether the reverse, the most 
useful and courageous.” 

(a) THE DYING MERCHANT 
AND HIS PHYSICIAN.— In 1830, a 
wealthy merchant, who had lived in 
profanity for many years, heaping up 
riches and wrath, was suddenly arrested 
by alarming sickness. His doctor visited 
him, and found him sick unto death: 
” Am I very sick ? ” said the alarmed 
sufierer ; “ shall *1 nevjer recover ? ” 
“ You are quite sick,” said the physician, 
“ and should prepare for the worst.” 
** Cannot 1 live a week ? ” asked the 
merchant. “ No,” said the doctor, “ jou 
will probably continue but a little 
while.” “ Say not so,” said the dying 
man ; ” I will give you 100,000 dollars, 
if you will prolong my life three days.” 
** 1 could not do it, my dear sir,” said 
the pi ysicjan, “ fpr three hours ! ” And 
the man died within an hour. 

(h) LOUIS XI AND HIS PHY- 
SICIAN.— Louis XI. of France, was 
so fearful of death, that, as often as 
it came into his physician’s head to 
threaten him with death, he put money 
into his hands to pacify him *, and his 
physicum is said to have got 55,000 
crowns irom him in five months. 

(t) NO TIME TO DIE.— Mr. D., 
a gentleman engaged in an extensive 
manufacturing business, in one of the 
midland counties of England, was called 
to London about business. After being 
engaged till a late hour one Saturday 
night, he said to a confidential person 
in, his employment, who had come to 
town with him, ” Well, we cannot 
settle our accounts to-night, but, must 
do it early iu the morning.” On Sab- 
bath, therefore, they were occupied in 
that work until three o’clock in the after- 
noon ; and when dinner was announced,* 
Mr. D. said, ‘ Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die ;’ not,” added he, 
“ that I have any thought of dyin^ .for 
years to'copie.” After taking his dinner 
and wine a nost-chaise was ordered, and 
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Mr. D* set oiit for the country, and 
arrived at home on Monday night. The 
next morning, when at breakfast with 
his family, a gentleman called and said, 

** Mr. D., have you heard of the death 

of Mr. ? ” “ No,” said he, “ is he 

dead? It is very different with me ; for 
my part, I am so engaged in business, 
that ^ could not find time to die.” Im- 
mediately after uttering this sentiment, 
he rose from the table and went into the 
kitchen ; and while stooping in the act 
of drawing on his boot, he fell down on 
the floor, and expired. 

(i) SEVEttAL EMINENT PER- 
SONS. — The^wretchedness of many 
eminent persons, in the prospect of 
death, has been very r<^markable. 

Henry Beknfort, a rich cardinal, m 
the days of Henry vn, perceiving that 
death was at hand, exclaimed, “ Where- 
fore should I die, being so rich ? If the 
whole realm would save my life, 1 am 
able either by policy to get it, or by 
wealth to buy it. Will not death be 
bribed? Will mcney do nothing?” 

Louis XI. strictly charged his ser- 
vants, that when they saw him ill, they 
should never dare to name death in his 
hearing. 

When Vitellius, a Roman emperor, 
and a notorious glutton, who at one sup- 
per had before him two thousand fishes j 
and seven thousand birds, was in pro- ‘ 
spect of death, he made liimself intoxi- j 
cated, that he might not be sensible of 
its patnsf^or of the mighty change it 
produced. f 

121. MISERABLE DEATHS OF THE 
IMPENITENT. 

(a) A MONARCH’S LAMENTA- 
TION. — Philip HI. of Spain, whose life 
was free from gross evils., professed that 
he would rather lose his kingdom than 
offend God willingly ; but when he came 
to the hour^deatlx considering most . 
seriously U|p%couiit he would have to 
render to^nffhe was a subject of very 
anxious feSR^nnd exclaimed; Oh ! 
would to Go2Rt,had never, reigned ; Oh, 
^that those yekrs I have spent in my 
kingdom,. I had lived a solitary ^ife in^ 
the wilderness 1 oh that 1 had liv^U 
life alone with God ! How mucl^ iKie 
securely should 1 now have died I With 
bow much more confideilbe should I | 
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have gone to the throne of God ! What 
doth all my glory profit, but that I have 
10 much the more torment in my death!” 

(6) REFUSING TO DIE.— A gentle- 
man in London (England), when on his 
death-bed, felt so strong an aversion to 
dying, and leaving b^ind him his 
wealth, that he hastily rose from his bed, 
went out, and walked in his ya* ex- 
claiming that he would not die ! but 
his strength being soon exhausted, his 
affrighted friends carried him back to 
his bed, where he soon expired. Alas ! 
he was destitute of faith in Him who 
has promised eternal |||fe to his dis- 
ciples. 

(c) BEGINNING OF SORROWS. 
— “Ahl Mr. Hervey,** said a dying 
man, ** the day in which I ought to have 
worked is over, and now I see a horrible 
night approaching, bringing with it the 
blackness of darkness for ever ! Woe to 
me ! when God called, I refused. Now 
I am in sore anguish, and yet this is but 
the beginning of sorrows ; I shall be 
destroyed with an everhsting destruc- 
tion.” 

(d) WOLSEY’S REGRETS. — Car- 
dinal Wolsey, having fallen under the 
displeasure of his monarch, made the 
following sad reflection a little before his 
death: — “Had I but served my God as 
diligently as I have served my king, he 
would not have forsaken me now in my 
gray hairs ; but this is the just reward 
that I must receive for my indulgent 
pains and study, not regarding my ser- 
vice to Aod, but only to my prince.” 

(c) “ NO MERCY FOR ME NOW.” 
— A young man, who had led a wicked 
life, stifling the voice of conscience, 
which often reproved him, was at length 
seized with a violent and fatal disoroer. 
During his sickness he was miserable, 
as he had been careless and irreligious 
when in health. A pious neighbour 
spoke to him of the of God, of 

the. death of the Lord WH Christ to 
make atonement for sio,ljM of the pre- 
cious promises made to penitent; 
saying, “ The gospel aflhfds a balm fot^ 
every wound wnich sin made in thcr 
souL” “True,” said the yonng man, 
“ Wt that goSj^l, despised through my 
life, affords me no balm in my death ; 
there is no mercy for me now:” and soon 
iffenrards he expired. 
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(/) “I AM L9ST.*»-Such was the 
dying and agonizing exclamation of a 
young man, who bad been expostulated 
with for neglecting the great and mo- 
mentous interests of his soul. The 
faithful man of God, who had warned 
him to prepare to meet his God, thus 
speaks of the interview:—** I spent half 
an hour in reasoning with him. He 
treated me with great respect, acknow- 
ledged the necessity of religion, but 
suggested a thousand difficulties. I left 
him with a painful conviction, that 
amidst all the wonderful influences of a 
revival at that time in progress, he had 
succeeded in keeping his conscience 
asleep. The meeting closed on Sunday 
night On Monday morning 1 found 
the road alive with the horses and vehicles 
of the returning multitude. After riding 
about four miles, I perceived a throng 
about a farm-house before me. I rode 
rapidly to it, and learned that a young 
man had been thrown from his hors^, 
and dangerously injured. On pressing 
through the crowd to the chamber where 
they had placed the sufferer, I found him 
whom I had warned so emphatically the 
,day before. He was shockingly injured, 
and as I passed into the room, a thrill of 
dismay seemed to pass over him. A 
physician soon arrived, pronounced the 
case hopeless, and declared he could not 
survive two hours; and never shall I 
forget the agonized countenance of the 
wretched youth when he learned his 
fate. 

** * Must I die ? ’ he exclaimed. * Is 
there no hope? Oh I 1 cannot die, I 
cannot die?* 

** I endeavoured to direct him to the 
cross, and reminded him of the crucified 
thief. 

** ‘Alas ! * he replied, * he never sinned 
against such light as I have abused. 
What shall I do? Pray for me, O pray 
for me.* 

** We knelt down in the chamber, but 
his agonizing groans struck a^l with 
horror and con^ion. I arose and ei^- 
deavonred to direct him to the Lamb of 
God, who taxeth away the sin of the 
world. 

** * It is too late* he exclaimed, * Oh 
what would I not give, if I had heeded 
your warning yesterday, but it is now 
too late; I am lost!* 
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“ His parents and sisters soon arrived; 
but the rcene v^hich followed 1 cannot 
describe. The groans of the poor 
sufferer ceased only with his life : he 
seemed stunned with the sudden and 
terrible summons, and unable to com- 
mand his thoughts sufficiently to pray.” 

(g) DEATH OF CARDINAL 
MAZARIN. — What a terrific picture 
does the following passage (from Lard- 
ner’s Cyclopaedia, History of France,) 
exhibit of the death-bed of a man de- 
voted to the pomps and vanities of the 
world, and who is at ease in his posses- 
sions : 

A fatal malady had seized on Cardinal 
Mazarin, whilst engaged in the confer- 
ences of the treaty, and worn by mental 
fatigue. He cdnsulted Guenaud, the 
physician, who told him he had but two 
months to live. Some days after, Brienne 
perceived the Cardinal in his nightcap 
and dressing-^own tottering along his 
gallery, pointing to his pictures, and 
exclaiming, “ Must I quit all these ? ” 
He saw Brienne, and seized hun : “ Look 
at that Correggio I this Venus of Titian! 
that incomparable Deluge of Caracci! 
Ah! my friend, I must quit all these. 
Farewell, dear pictures, that I love so 
dearly, and that cost me so much ! ” A 
few dajs before his death he caused him- 
self to be dressed, shaved, rouged, and 
painted. Tn this state he was carried in 
his chair to the promenade, where the 
envious courtiers paid him ironical com- 
pliments on his appearance. Cards weae 
the amusement of his death-bed, his 
hands being held by others ; and they 
were only interrupted by the papal 
nunpio, who came to give the cardinal 
that plenary indulgence to which the 
prelates of the Sacred College are offi- 
cially entitled. Mazarin expited on the 
9th of March, 1661. 

i' ■ ..* 

122. MISCELLANEOUS, 

(a) DEATH IN THE PULTIT.- 
The following striking fact is taken 
from the “ Edinburgh Advertiser,” Dec. 7, 
1810. “ Died,at Waterford, Nov. 4, the 
Rev. B. Dickinson, minister of the Bap- 
tist congregation in that city, while 
zealously employed in the discharge of 
bis functions. Mr. Dickinson had taken 
for his text, 2 Cor. v. 10, * We must all 
appear before the judgment-seat of 
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Christ and had advanced but a short 
way in its illustration, when he fell down 
in the pulpit, and instantly expired!” 
What an impressive lesson to those who 
preach, and to those who hear the ever- 
lasting gospel ! and how becoming for 
every minister to adopt the lines of 
Baxter ; 

^ I preach aa if I ne’er should preach again, 
And as a (^ng man, to dying men.” 

(6) A REMARKABLE COINOI- 
DENCE.~The Rev. John Olds, a de- 
voted minister in London, towards the 
close of thaikventeenth century, sud- 
denly became ill, immediately after his 
afternoon prayer, before commencing 
his sermon, and was removed from 
the pulpit to glory. And it is remark- 
able that, on the nbzt Sabbath but one, 
Mr. Kentish, having Just roused the at- 
tention of his own congregation by 
mentioning in his sermon the sudden 
death of Mr. Olds, was himself struck 
with death. Thus each 

“ His body with his charge laid down, 

And ceased at once to work and live.” 

(c) CYRUS’S EPITAPH.—Cyrus, 
the Emperor of Persia, after he had long 
been attended by armies and vast trains 
of courtiers, ordered this inscription to 
be engTavcD on his tomb, as an admoni- 
tion to all men of the approach of death ' 
and' the desolation that follows it ; viz^, 

O man! whatsoever thou art, and 
whencesoever thou comest, 1 know that 
thou wilt come to the same condition in 
which I now am. I am Cyrus, who 
brought the empire to the Persians ; do 
not envy me, I beseech thee, this little 
piece of ground which covereth my 
body.” 

id) DEATH PREFERABLE TO 
SIN.— -A man that was addicted to a 
very wicked course of life, going one 
Sabbath mornings to buy a game-cock 
for fighting, was met by a good man on 
his way to a meeting, .who asked him 
whither he was going. He told, him 
and after mneb entreaty, was induced to 
go with him to the meeting,^where it 
pleased God to convince him of his 
misery. On the Monday morning he 
went to his work, where he was beset 
by the rest of the colliers, who swore at 
him,' told him he was going mad, and 
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upbraided him, by saying that Wore a 
month was at an end he would swear as 
much as ever. On hearing this, he 
kneeled down before them all, and 
earnestly prayed that God would sooner 
take him out of the world, than suffer 
him to blaspheme His holy name ; and 
he immediately expired. 

(0 Dll. DWIGHT’S MOTHEB.— 
Dr. Dwight’s mother lived to be more 
than a hundred years of afe. When she 
was a hundred and two, some people 
visited her on a certain day, and while 
they were with her, the bell was heard 
toll for a funeral. The ltd lady burst 
into tears, and said, “ When will the bell 
toll for me ? It seems that the bell will 
never toll for me. J am afraid that I 
shall never die.” 

(/) THE AVARICIOUS FARMER. 
— The following fact illustrates the noted 
line of Dr. Young: 

** All men think all men mortal but themselves.*’ 

Mr. A. was a wealthy farmer in Mas- 
sachusetts, about sixty years of age, 
and it had been his ruling and almost 
only passion in life to acquire property. 
His neighbour B. owned a small farm 
which came too near the centre of A.’s 
extended domain, was quite a blot in his 
prospect, destroyed the regularity of his 
lands, and on the whole ^.was really 
necessary, in his opinion, that he should 
add it to his other property. B. became 
embarrassed, and was sued ; judgments 
were obtained, and executions issued. 
A. now thought he should obtain the 
land, but one execution after another 
was arranged, and finally the dt'bt was 
paid off without selling the land. When 
A. heard of the payment of ihe last 
execution, which put an end to his hopes 
of obtaining the land, he exclaimed, 
** Well, B. is an old man, and cannot live 
long, and when he dies 1 can buy the 
lot” B. was fifty-eight years old, A. 
sixty ! Reader, do you ever expect to die? 

{ 3 ) RULING PASSION STRONG 
IN DEATH.— When the king of Prus- 
sia became sensible of the near approach 
of dissolntioD, he desired to see his army 
defile before him for the last time. His 
bed^as accordingly carried to a win- 
dow, whence, by reflection in a imrror, 
he was. enabled to take a last adieu of 
the troops. 


Napoleon Bonaparte, under similar 
circumstances, ordered himself to be 
seated and arrayed in his military dress, 
that he might meet the king of terrors 
as he had been accustomed to meet his 
mortal foes. What a lesson do such 
instances teach us of tlie influence of a 
ruling passion in absorbing the mind to 
the exclusion of all proper sense’ of the 
awful realities of eternity. 

(A) DYING SILENTLY. — In the 
last visit but one which Whitfield paid 
to America, he spent a day or two at 
Princeton, under the roof of Dr. Finley, 
then President of the College at that 
place. At dinner, the Dr. said, “ Mr. 
W., I hope it will be very long before 
you will bo called home ; but when that 
CLvent shall arrive, I shall be glad to hear 
the noMe testimony you will bear for 
God.” “ You would be disappointed 
Doctor,” said W., “ I shall die silently. 
It has pleased God to enable me to bear 
so many testimonies for Him during my 
life, that he will require none from me 
when I die.” The manner of W.’s 
death verified his prediction. 

(0 REMARK OF JOHN NEW- 
TON. — The Rev. John Newton one day 
mentioned at his table the death of a 
lady. A young woman who sat oppo- 
site, immediately said, ** O sir, how did 
she die? ” The venerable man replied, 
“ There is a more important question 
than that, my dear, which you should 
have asked first.” “ Sir,” said she, 

** what question can be more important 
than ‘ How did she die ?’ ^ “ How did 
she live ?” was Mr. Newton’s answer. 

0) «I WILL NEVER LEAVE 
THEE.” — Many good people, who feel 
that the “ grace ” of God is now “ suf- , 
ficient for ” them, are nevertheless dis- 
quieted with a fearful apprehension that 
yd eath their hope will be as the 
fping up of the ghost.” It is related 
of Robeii^ Glover, one of the martyrs, 
that for several days before bis death he 
was almost overwhelmed with thq pro- 
spect of martyrdom, arid earnestly sup- 
Ipiicated for rhe light of God’s counte- 
nance, without any sense of comfort. 
His darkness continued up to the period 
of his arriving within sight of the stake, 
when suddenly his whole soul was so 
filled with consolation, that he could not 
forbear clapping his hands, and crying 
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out, “ He is come! He is cornel** He of tire, with little or do apparent sensi- 
appeared to qo up to heaven in a chariot bility of his cruel death. 


123. DEBTS ON MEETING-HOUSES. 


(a) THE MEMBERS OF A 
CHURCH CONSULTING THEIR 
CONSCIENCES. — A minister was 
about to leave his own congregation for 
the purpose of % isitiiig London, on whj^t 
was by no means a pleasant errand — to 
beg on behalf of his place of worship. 
Previous to his departure, he called to- 


forming one instantly ; and if your 
difficulties are not surmounted by this 
means, they exceed the measure of my 
wisdom.” In the retirement of his study 
the expedient appeared at first to the 
good clergyman absolutely hopeless. 
He relied nAch, however, upon the 
wisdom of his adviser and reflected 


gcthcr the principal persons connected that at any rate it was a good work, and 


with his charge, and said to them, “Now 
I shall be asked,* whether we have con- 
scientiously done all that we can for the 
removal of this debt ; what answer am 
1 to give? Brother So-and-so, can you 
in conscience say that you have?” 


the only thing which could relieve Ins' 
sorrowful reflections by the energy of 
action. Accordingly he set himself 
diligently to work, and after encounter- 
ing many difficulties, succeeded in doing 
something for the Bible cause. But 


“ Why, sir,” he replied, “ if you come that, though a blessed thing, he consi- 
to conscience, I don’t know that I can.*’ dered a mere trifle, when at the end of 


The Stunc question he put to a second, 
and a third, and so on , and similar an- 
swi rs were returned, till the whole sum 


two years he announced with inexpres- 
sible animation and delight to his noble 
adviser, that his churbh was paid for, 


required was subscribed, and there was an organ purchased, his family made 
no longer any need of their pastor’s more comfortable than ever, and that all 
going to London about any such un- the affairs of the parish were going on 


pleasant business. 

(6) REFLEX BENEFITS OF A 
BIBLE SOCIETY.— An anxious, re- 


I most admirably. 

It secms^l that was wanted was a 
lively interest in religious things. Let 


tired, and diligent country clergyman, some of our poor parishes that cannot 
waited upon a layman of enlarged, pay for churches, or feel unable to 

1* 1 - *-1 ^ • i. 1 : ... 


enlightened ^ 
to lay before h] 


ad truly Christian views, 
in the case of his prostrated 


build them, that have no ministers, or 
worse still, are starving those they have, 


and embarrassed parish. “ If we cannot try the experiment of getting up vigor- 


raise a few hundred dollars,” said he, 
“ to pay off a small debt for erecting the 
church, it will be impossible to get 
along.” “ It is exceedingly difficult,” 
was the reply, “to raise money abrot^d 


ous and interesting missionary associa- 
tions. 

(c) THE DEACON’S TWO 
CENTS.— A minister who was ur^ed 
by his people to go out on a begging 


for these purposes ; cannot a subscrijp- I excursion, to solicit money to liquidate a 
tion be* raised amongst your own peopid j debt on their meeting-house, put up on 
to pay off the debt?” “I doubt/’ was Saturday night whh the .deacoq of a 
the rejoinder, “ 'whether twenty dollars ! church to which he was to present the 


could be cdllected for the purpose,” 


subject on the ensuing Sabbath. 


The friendly adviser well knew that deacon seemed to be quite wealthy^ and if 
this could not' be owing to absolqte. as he treated his guest ' with great 
pecuniary inability. He paused a cordiality and kindness, the preacher 
moment for reflection, and then asked, cherished glowing expectations 35f a very 
very irrelevantly, as the minister generous contribution from his' purse. 


thought, whether he had a -Bible 
Society in his parish. “No,” said he. 


6h the Sabbath, after stating tl^e claims 
of his object in as forcible and eloquent 


“ Well, then, go homd and set about | a manner as possible, the plates were 
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passed around for money. As the sank' back into his seat, and hope died 
deacon sat near the pulpit, the preacher within him. The collection, it seems, 
could not resist the temptation of rising was small, and the preacher, mortified 
up a little and looking over the pulpit to and indignant, went straight back to his 
witness the expression of the good man’s people, told them the story of the two 
liberality. As the plate approached cents, and assured them they must raise 
the deacon, he leisurely put his hand the funds needed themselves, or send 
into his pocket, and the preacher’s heart some one else to beg. The people 
palpitated with anxiety. But, alas, the caught his spirit, determined not to 
deacon just dropt from his thumb and make further solicitations, increased 
fingers two red cents upon the plate, their subscriptions, and paid their debts 
and let it pAss ! The preacher suddenly | themselves. 


124. DECREES, DIVINE. 

(a) THE MOST IMPORTANT knotty questions on the Divine decrees, 
DECREE. — A person in the lower and kindred topics. Thomas Orr, a 
ranks, at Lockwmnock, whose life and person of a very different character, 
practice had been everything but that was sitting at his bedside, endeavouring 
of a genuine Christian, was, neverthe- to tur^ his attention to his more imme- 
less a great speculator on the high diate concerns. “Ah, William,” said 
points of divinity. This unhallowed he, “ this is the decree you have at 
humour remained with him to his death- present to do with, * He that believeth 
bed, and he was wont to perplex and shall be saved: he that believeth not 
trouble himself and his visitors with shall be damned/ ” 


Dip. AY OF llEPENTANCIi. 

125.GAUSES REGRET AFTER coNYKRSioN. ninety, as shc lay on her last bed of 
(a) TESTIMONY OF SEVERAL sickness. She had been hoping in 
CHRISTIANS. — Two aged disciples, Christ for half a centurjy. In the course 
one eighty-seven years old, one day of conversation she said, “ Tell all the 
met. “Well,” inquired the younger, of children that an old woman, who is just 
his fellow-pilgrim, “ how long I'ave you on the borders of eternity, is very much 
been interested in religion?” “ Fifty grieved that she did not begin to love 
years,” was the old man’s replj/. “Well, the Saviour when a child. Tell them 
have you ever regretted that you began youth is the timfe to serve the Lord.” 
when young to devote yourself to Said an old man of seventy-six, “ I 
religion ?” “ O no ” said he, and the did not become interested in religion 
tears trickled down his furrowed cheeks ; till I was forty-five; and I often have 
“ I weep when I think of the sms of to tell God that I have nothing to bring 
my youth ; it is this which makes me him but the dregs of old age.” 
weep now.” Said another man, between sixty and 

Another man of eighty, who had been seventy years of age, “ J hope 1 became 
a Christian fifty or sixty years, was a disciple of the Lord Jesus when I w'as 
asked if he was grieved that he had seventeen ;” and he burst into tears as 
become a disciple of Christ. “ O no,” he added, “ there is nothing which 
said he ; “if I grieve for any thing, it causes me so much distress as to think 
is that I did not become a Christian of those seventeen years — some of the 
before.” ^ ^ very best portion of my life — which I 

A Christian friend visited a woman devoted to sin and the world.” 
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126. HARDENS THE HEAi^T. influence him, and lead him to the 
(a) THE CONSUMPTIVE’S TES- Saviour: but he knew all that 1 could 
TIMONY.— A few years since, (writes tell him j and I learned from his replies, 
the Rev. Jacob Abbott,) when spending a given in panting whispers, that religious 
Sabbath in a beautiful country town, in truth had been trying its whole strength 
America, I was sent for to visit a sick upon him all his life ; and that, in pre- 
man who was apparently drawing near senting it to him again now, I was only 
the grave. I was told, as 1 walked attempting once more an experiment, 
towards the house of the patient with the which had been repeated in vain almost 
neighbour yrho came for me, that he every day, for forty years. I saw the 
was in a melancholy state of mind. ** He utter hopelessness of eflbrt, and stood 
has been,” said he, “ a firm believer and by his bedside in silent despair. He 
supporter of the truths of religion for died that night. Reader! if your heart 
many years. He has been very much is cold and hard towards God, abandon 
interested in maintaining religions all hope that the alarm and anxiety of 
worship, and all benevolent institutions ; a death- bed will change it ; and seek 
he has loved the Sabbath-school, and forgiveness now. 
given his family every religious privi- {b) “ MY HEART IS HARD.” — 
lege ; but he sayd he has never really old man, one day taking a child on his 
, given his heart to God ; he has been knee, entreated him Ito seek God now 
devoted to the world, and even now, he —to pray to him, and to love him ; when 


says, it will not relinquish its hold.*' 
“ Do you think,” said I, “ that he must 


the child, looking up at him, asked, 
“ But why do not you seek God?” The 


' Rie?” “Yes,” replied he, “he must old man, deeply affected, answered, “I 
die, and he is fully aware of it. He says would, child ; but my heart is hard — 
that he can see his guilt and "Hanger, my heart is hard** 
but that his hard heart will not feel.” (c) THE OLD MAN’S CONFES- 
^This is the exact remark which is made SION. — The late Dr. Clark, of Phila- 
thousands of similar cases, and in delphia, in one of his sermons, illustrated 
almost precisely the same language, the absurdity of deferring the work of 
j The eyes are opened, but the heart salvation by the following striking fact: 
j remains unchanged. We at length He was present on an occasion when a 
approached the house: it was in the 'most solemn fppeal was made to the 
midst of a delightful village, and in one young, to seek God without delay ; the ' 
of those calm still summer afternoons, preacher urging as a motive, that, should 
when all nature seems to speak from they live to be old, difficulties would 
every tree, leaf, and flower, of the multiply, ^d their reluctance to attend 
' goodness of God ; and to breathe the to the subject would increase with their 
spirit of repose and peace. 1 wondered years. Ak the preacher descended 
' that a man could lie on his bed with from the pulpit at the close of the 
i the windows all around him opening service, an aged man came forward, 
upon such a scene as this, and yet not and extending his hand to him, with 
feel. As I entered the room, the pale much emotion remarked, — “ Sir, 'jvhat 
and emaciated patient turned (Dwards you said just now is unquestionably true, 
me an anxious and agitated look, which I know it from my own experience, 
showed plainly what was passing within. 'When 1 was young, I said to myself. 


It was a case of consumption. 


I cannot give up the world now, but I 


sickness had been long and lingering ; will by-and-by, when I have passed the 
his strength was now almost gone ; he meridian of life and begin to sink into 
lay gasping for the breath which his the vale of years ; then I will' become 
wasted lungs could not receive; and a Christian; then I shall bo ready' to 
his eye moved with a quick and anxious attend to the concerns of my soul. But 
glance aroiiud the room, saying, by its here I am, an old man ; and not?' yet a , 
expression of bright intelligence, that Christian. 1 feel no readiness nor dis- 
the mind retained its undiminished position to enter upon the work pf my 
power. I tried to bring to his case those salvation. In looking back, I often feel 
truths, which I thought calculated to as thottgh I would give worlds if I 
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could be placed where \ was when I 
was twenty years old; for there were 
not half as many difficulties in iny path 
then as there are now.” Though tears 
coursed down his cheehs as he gave 
utterance to these truths, the emotions 
' that were stirred up within him, like 
the early dew, soon passed away; he 
did not turn to God. 

127. GRIEVES AWAY HOLT SPIRIT. 

(a) “'NOW I AM UNDONE”— 
A young woman became acquainted 
with religion in a pious family, but left 
the situation in which she enjoyed reli- 
gious privileges, for one much superior 
as it respects this world ; but alas ! the 
mas'er of the house was a lover of 
pleasure more than of God. Here reli- 
gious duties were not only neglected, but 
even ridiculed. She met with no little 
persecution from her fellow-servants: 
this induced herto neglect private prayer 
and other means of grace. At length 
she was seldom seen at public worslnp. 
A Christian friend perceived her declen- 
sion by her backwardness to discourse 
on religious subjects, which she had for- 
merly appeared to love. She did not 
however return to the world without 
considerable checks of conscience ; she 
knew that she was doing wrong, but 
became hardened by th^ deceitfulne s 
of sin. 

About the twentieth year of her age, 
she broke a blood- vessel. An apothecai y 
was sent for immediately, but no relief 
could be afforded. The day after the 
circumstance took place, she was \ isited 
by the person who had obserw-I her 
decline in religion, who says, “ On ask- 
ing her how she was, she said, ‘ Very 
ba3, very bad,’ Being asked as to her 
eternal welfare, she exclaimed, * That is 
what I want ; my life I care not for, if 
my sins were parddned.’ When I spoke j 
of the power and willingness of Christ 
to save lost sinners, she answered, there 
was no pardon for her. I enlarged on 
the precious promises of the gospt4, but 
all 1 said seeim*d to aggravate the feel- 
ings of her guilty conscience. She burst 
int6_ tears, and said, ‘ Oh that I had 
repented when the Spirit of God was 
striving with int' ! but now I am undone.’ 

I again' visited hi^r late in the evening. 
From the loss of blood she was much 


weaker than in the morning, and her 
countenance bespoke the dreadful horror 
of her mind, which no doubt hastened her 
speedy dissolution. On asking her how 
she felt, she answered, ‘Miserable! mi- 
serable !* I repeated some encouraging 
passages of Scripture, but alas! all in 
vain; her soul laboured under the 
greatest agonies, and she exclaimed, 

‘ Oh ! how 1 have been deceived ! When 
I was in health, I delayed repentance 
from time to time. Oh that I had my 
time to live over again I Oh that I had 
obeyed the gospel ! but now I must burn 
in hell for ever. Oh I cannot bear it ! 

I cannot bear it 1’ 

“ In this manner she continued breath- 
ing out most horrible expressions. 

“ I reminded her that Jesus Christ 
would in no wise cast out those sinners 
who came to him, and that his blood 
cleansed from all sin. She said, ‘ The ) 
blood of 'Christ will be the greatest tor- 
ment I shall have in hell ; tell i le no* 
more about it.’ I then left her with 
feelings not to be described; and she 
died the next morning, at six o’clock. 

I inquired of the woman who attended 
her, if she continued in the same state 
to the last. She said, that she was much 
worse after I had left her, and that they 
durst not stay in the room with her. 
She exclaimed several times, about an 
hour before her end, ‘ Eternity I eternity ! 
oh I to burn throughout eternity! ’ ” 

(6) “SEEK RELIGION NOW.”— A 
gentleman called his sons around his 
dying bed, and gave them the followin 
relation ; — “ When I was a youth, the 
Spirit strove with me, and seemed to 
say, ‘Seek religion now;' but Satan 
suggested the necessity of waiting till I 
grew up, because religion was incom- 
patible with youthful amusements ; so I 
resolved I would wait till I became a 
man. I did so, and was then reminded I 
of iny promise to seek religion ; but j 
Satan again urged me to wait till middle 
age, for bnsiness and a young family 
demanded all my attention. ‘Yes,’ I . 
said, ‘ I will wait till then ;* I did so 
and my serious impressions left me for 
some years. They were again renewed ; 
conscience reminded meof my promises; 
the Spirit said, ‘Seek religion now;* 
but then 1 had less time than ever. 
Satan next urged my waiting till I^was 
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old, because my children would then.be 
settled in business, and I should have 
nothing else to do, but could then give 
an undivided attention to the conversion 
of my soul. 1 listened to his suggestion, 
and the Spirit ceased to strive with me. 
I have lived to be old, but now I have 
no desire as formerly to attend to the 
concerns of my soul; my heart is 
hardened ; 1 have resisted and quenched 
the Spirit ; ’ now there is no hope. 
Already I feel a hell within, the begin- 
ning of an eternal misery; I feel the 
gnawirfs of that worm that never dies. 
Take vtvnir^ from my miserable end; 
seek^ religion low; let nothing tempt 
you to put ofl *hiS important concern.” 
Tlien in the £ /uattit agonies he ex- 
pir(‘d. 

! (r) TIFF. I'ATdl RESOLUTION, 

--iivditi Sturtevant the daughter of 
pioUsS parents in one of the New England 
Sttitfs. She [lossessed a cultivated mind, 
kuo} nnoy of spirits, and beauty of per- 
son,* -\^as the ornament of her circle, 
and the admiration of all who knew 
her. ' 

During the summer of 1824, she had 
deep eligious impressions, and feltftbat 
it nas unsafe to neglect religion longer. 
She deliberated, she reasoned, she 
pray<?d, and finally resolved that she 
would repent and accept the offer of saf 
vatinn before the close of that day. 
But the day had its cares and pleasures, 
its company and business, and the night 
found her almost as thoughtless as she 
had been for months. 

The next morning she had renewed 
convictions, saw her guilt more clearly, 
and, in great agony of soul, resolved 
again, “ to begin religion before the 
close of that day.” With this new 

I resolution her anxiety somewhat abated, 
and though she thought often during the 
day of Ifhe vow she had made, night 
came again slid nothing decisive had 
been done. The next morning hf r im- 
pressions weife again renewed, and she 
again renewed her resolution; it was 
dissipated again; and thus she went on 
resolving and breaking her resolved 
till she relapsed into her former uncon- 
cern. She .was not absolutely indif- 
ferent ; still expected and resojved 
to bocoine.a Christian, but her resolu- j 
tions looked forward to a more distant I 
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period^ and she returned to the world 
with the same interest as beftire. Some 
three or four months after this she was 
seized with her last sickness which lasted 
only five days— though none thought 
that she would die till within eight hours 
before the grim monster arrived. When 
informed (about day-break) that her 
disease would probably prove fatal, the 
intelligence was awfully surprising.' The 
fatal resolution^ as she called it, which 
she had formed dbout the same hour of 
the da3% afew months before, was brought 
by the opening twilight, afresh to her 
mind; and her soul was filled with 
horror at her situation. She saw her- 
self on the brink of eternity — a hardened 
sinner — her Saviour slight! d— the Spirit 
grieven and gone I 

What could she doj? The blood was 
beginning to staguatevthe lungs to falter ; 
Feeble and faint, she raised her haggard 
eyes and summoned every energy to 
pray. Oh ;vhat agony did that prayer 
express! She called, she begged for 
mercy, till she sunk into a swoon. As 
consciousness returned, she began to 
pray again ; then again fainted. On 
reviving she called on her friends to 
pray for her ; and accordingly all knelt 
while one engaged in prayer. As they 
rose, the Rev. Mr. Phelps, the minister 
•present, began to repeat some promises 
of Scripture which he thought appro-* 
priate to her case ; but she interrupted . 
him, saying it was too late, and that ‘ 
there was^no pardon for her. With her 
dying breath she charged him to warn 
the youth'*of his congregation not to 
neglect religion as she had done, or 
“ still their convictions by a mere re- 
solution to repent.” Death soop closed 
the affecting scene. 

00 THE AGED PROCRASTtNA- 
TOR. — In January, 1825, Mr. ll-: — ’ 
of S , New York, says a clergy- 

man, called upon me, and taking me 
by the hand, said, “ Sir, do ypu think 
there is any mercy in heaven for a 
man who has sinned more than eighty . 
years?” ... 

“ There is mercy,” I replied, “ for ' 
those who repent of sin, and belfeve on^ 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Still pressing my hand, whi|^ tears 
*were flowing over his wrinkled cheeks, 

! and his frame trembling, he more ear- 


1 . 
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nestly renewed his inquiry, “ My d^r 
Sify do you Itelieve that God will ^rgive 
a man who has rebelled against him 
eighty-one years in this world?” Before 
a word was uttered in reply, he cried 
out in agony, I know I shall not be 
forgiven ; I shall die in my sins ! ” 

This caused me to ask how he knew, 
or what induced him to believe that God 
would never have mercy on him ? 

He replied, ** I will tell you, and dis- 
close what I never uttered to any human I 
being. When I was twenty-one I was 
awakened to feel that I was a sinner. I 
was then intimate with a number of 
young men, and was ashamed for them 
to know that I was anxious for my soul. 

I For five or six weeks I read my Bible, 

! and prayed every day in secret. Then 
I said in my heart one day^ * I will put this 
suhiect off until I am married and settled 
in lifey and then I will attend to my souVs 
salvation ; hut I knew that I was doing 
\ wrong,' 

** After I was settled in the world, I 
' thought of the resolution I had made, 
and of my solemn promise to make my 
peace with God ; but as I had no disposi- 
tion to do so, I again said in my heart, 

* I will put off this subject ten yearsy and 
then prepare to die.* 

** The time came, and I remembered 
my promise; but I had no special 
anxiety about my salvation. Then did 
I again postpone, and resolve that if God 
would spare me through another term of 
years I would certainly atttend to the 
concerns of my soul. God spared me ; 
but I continued in my sins ; and now I 
see my awful situation — 1 am lost I be- 
lieve that 1 sinned against the Holy 
(jlhost when I was twenty-one, and that 
I have lived sixty years since day 
of grace was past. I know that / shall 
not be forgiven." 

When asked if we should pray with 
him, he replied, “ Yes, but it will do me 
no good;” so fearfully certain was he of 
destruction. He continued in this state 
for months ; all attempts to urge him to 
accept salvation were in vain, and this 
blighting sentiment was ever first in his 
thoughts : “ It will do no good.** His 
feelings were not contrition or repent- 
. ance for sin, but the anticipation of 
' wrath to come; and in this state he 
t died. 
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128 . ACCOMPAmSD BY SUDDEN DEATH. 

(а) BOAST NOT OF TO-MOR- 
ROW.— The Rev. G. Whitfield men- 
tions in his Journal, that during his first 
voyage to Georgia, the ship*8 cook was 
awfully addicted to drinking ; and when 
reproved for his sins, he boasted that he 
would be wicked till within two years 
of his death, and would then reform. 
Alas ! he died of an illness, brought on 
by drinking, in six hours. 

(б) PHILIP HENRY*S WARN- 
ING. — Mr. Philip Henry said to some 
of his neighbours who came to see him 
on his death-bed, “ O make sure work 
for your souls, my friends, by getting 
an interest in Christ, while you are 
in health. If I had that work to do 
now, what would become of me? I 

I bless God, I am satisfied. See to it, all 
I of you, that your work be not undone 
when your time is done, lest you be un- 
done fonever.’* , 

(c) AN INCH OF TIME. Mil- 
lions of money for an inch of time,** 
cried Elizal)eth — the gifted, but ambi- 
tiouj queen of England upon her dying 
bed. Un^ppy woman! reclining upon 
a couch—with ten thousand dresses in 
her wardyobe — a kingdom on which 
the sun never sets at her feet — all now 
are valueless, and she shrieks in an- 
guish, and she shrieks in vain, for 
a single inch of time.’* She had en- 
joyed threescore and ten years. Like 
too many among us, she had devoted 
them to wealth, to pleasure, to pride, 
and ambition, so that her whole prepa- 
ration for eternity was crowded into a 
few moments ; and hence she, who had 
wasted more than half a century, 
would barter millions for an inch of 
time. 

(rf) THE FATAL THURSDAY.— 

A few years ago (says the “ New York 
Evangelist ” of 1831), there lived in the 
vicinity of Boston a young lady of ami- 
able character, lovely person, and agree- 
able deportment ; her mind was awak- 
ened on the subject of religion: she felt 
that she was a sinner; and the fearful 
consequences of the judgment were fully 
in her view. In this trying^ hour she 
was urged to repent without delay. She 
seemed to think that the terms were 
hard and peremptory, although they 
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speak, said* to him, ** Sir, it is too late. 
The minister said, ** Christ is able to sare 
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were according to the word of God. 
When she retired and was Slone, her 
conscience pressed her, and she came 
to the conclusion that she would cer- 
tainly give up her heart to Christ, in 
four years. This, at first, gave her 
some ease of mind; but she soon re- 
flected that she might not live so long as 
four years, and then, if she did not re- 
pent, she might be lost for ever. She 
was again' alarmed, and resolved to re- 
pent in three years ; at this resolution 
she was calm for a moment, but reflect- 
ing that she might not live this period, 
she was again alarmed, and again re- 
solved that in one )ear she would cer- 
tainly attend to the concerns of her soul. 
This was a much shorter time ; and on 
resolving on this period, she was com- 
posed for nearly a week ; but reflecting 
again, a whole year seemed a consider- 
able time; and if she should die, she 
^ would be lost for ever. Under the pres- 
sure of an awakened conscience, she re- 
solved, most solemnly, that on the next 
Thursday she would give herself to 
Christ. This time was so short, and 
her resolution so solemn, that she seemed 
' to ;hink the work was done. She was 
al'terwards perfectly at ease; she had 
made a solemn resolution, and had fixed 
the time when she would attend to this 
great concern of salvation, and tlius she 
rested; but it was a fearful and awful 
delusion. On Friday she became ill, 
and required medical aid ; but nothing 
seamed to arrest the progress and vio- 
lence of her fever, and she died on 
Wednesday ; and on the very day on 
which she hud fixed to attend to the in- 
terests of her soul, her body was laid in 
the silent tomb. She had her reason, 
and knew that she could not live; but 
she had no hope in the Saviour: she 
said she bad rejected and grieved 
dhe g(k)d Spirit, and it had gone, and 
would neitlier alarm her nor give her 
any hope. , ' 

(e) TOO- SOON- TOO LATE.— A 
man who would enjoy the pleasures of 
this world, said, it was .too soon for him 
to think of another world. He jour- 
neyed, and was taken ill very suddenly, 
in the 'middle of the night, at an inn. 
The people there sent for a clergyman; 
but when he came, the dying man, look- 
ing him in the face, before he could 


to the uttermost, and.explained the gos- 
pel to him; he replied, ** Sir, it is too late.** 
The clergyman asked, “ Will you allow 
me to pray with you ?” His only reply 
was, Sir, it is too late;” and he died 
saying, ** It is too late.” Oh, that all, 
especially the young, may take warn- 
ing from this fact, and seek for salvation 
before it be too late 1 ” 

(/) AMAZING CONTRAST.— 
“When I was travelling in the State 
of Massachusetts,” writes^ an American 
minister, “ twenty-six years ago, after 
preaching one evening in the town of 

, a very serious - looking young 

man rose, and wished to address the 
assembly. After obtaining leave, he 
spoke as follows My friends, about 
a year ago, 1 set .out in company with 
a young man, an intimate acquaintance, 
to seek the salvation of my soul. For 
several v’eeks we went on together, la- ■ 
boured together, and often renewed our 
engagement, never to cease seeking till 
we obtained the religion of Jesus ; but 
■ suddenly the yoangman neglected to at- 
tend public worship, appeared to turn his 
back on all the means of grace, and 
grew so shy of me, that I could sciU^cely 
get' an opportunity to speak to him. 
His strange conduct gave me much 
painful anxiety of mind, but still I felt^ 
resolved to obtain the salvation of my' 
soul, or perish, making the . publicaif’s 
plea. After a few days, a friend in- 
formed me that my companion had 
received an invitation to attend a ball, 
and was determined to go, I went im- 
mediately to him, *and, with* tears in 
my eyes, endeavoured to pepsuade him 
to change his purpose, and to go with • 
me in the evening to a prayer-meeting. 

I pleaded with him in vain. ‘ He tdld 
me, when we parted, that I must not 
give him up as (pst ; for, after he had 
attended the ball, be intende.d to make 
a business of seeking religion. The 4 
evening came ; he went (0 the ball, and , ’ 

I went to the prayer-meeting. " Soon 
after the meeting opened, it pleased Gdd, " 
in answer to prayer, to turn my spiritual 
captivity, and make my soul rejoice^in 
bis love. Soon after the ball opened, 
my young friend was standing at the 
head of the ball-room, with the hand of 

E 2 I* 
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a young lady in his hand, preparing .to 
lead down the dance; and, while the 
musician was tuning his violin, without 
one moment’s warning, the young man 
fell backwards dead on the floor. 1 was 
immediately sent for to assist in devising 
means to convev his remains to his 
father’s house. Vou will be better able 
to judge what wore the emotions of my 
heart, M'heii I tell you tliat that young 
man was my own brother.’ ” 

{g) FATAL RESOLVE —A friend 
was once pressing on a young lady of 
fifteen, the importance of thinking of 
religion; she replied, she would think 
of it when she was older, — and added, 
“ I will enjoy the world while I am 
young.” In vain did her friend remind 
her of the uncertainty of life ; but she 
appeared displeased, and repeated her 
resolution. 

Hut mark the result. In about three 
weeks afterwards, that friend attended 
her funeral ! Oh, reader, think of this 
fact, and trust not to to-morrow, for 
“ now is the day of salvation.” Facts 
like this are constantly occurring, and 
call for instant attention to ** the things 
which make for our peace.” 

(4) DEATH IN THE BALL- 
ROOM.— A young merchant, in one of 
the large cities of America, was seized 
with a dangerous illness, which brought 
him, apparently, to the very confines of 
the eternal world. In this situation his 
past neglect of the Saviour rushed with 
power on his conscience, and in the 
most solemn manner he vowed to lead 
a new life, if he recovered. Unexpect- 
edly, both to himself and every one else, 
he gradually attained his former health. 
During the progress of his recovery, he 
regarded his vow, and professed dec’.ded 
att-ichment to the service of God ; hut 
wdien he returned to the business of 
life, he resumed bis gaieties, and in- 
dulged in all the vanity of a fashionable 
life. A friend, who was deeply affected 
by his solemn vows when in trouble, 
reminded him of the affecting scene; 
he remembered it, and declared his in- 
tention of fulfilling all he had said, as 
soon as he had fulfilled two or three 
pressing engagements. Then he would 
gi\ e up his soul to the work ; then he 
would seek God with all his heart. A 
few days ^fter the admonition, l^e at- 
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tended a fashionable and splendid ball ; 
but in the midst of his gaiety and mirth, 
deafh suddenly entered the festive ball, 
and the gay and thoughtless merchant 
fell a corpse. Oh, immortal sinner, 
beware of delaying attention to the 
concerns of eternity I 

- (0 THE SIX BROKEN VOWS. 
— A poor thoughtless man was once 
taken ill, and sent for the minister of his 
parish to visit him. He then professed 
to be very penitent ; but he recovered, 
and again fell into his evil courses. A 
second time he was ill, and the same 
promises were held out, but never ful- 
filled. Six times was this the case in 
the course of his life; but at length, 
while engaged in sin, he was cut off 
suddenly, and called into the eternal 
world. Reader, “ to-day ” hear the voice 
of God, and harden not thine heart. 

O) THE PRESUMPTUOUS HEIR. 
— The Kev. Mr. Baker, a Free-will 
Baptist Gvangelist, was visiting fromi 
house to house, in a certain neighbour- 
hood, in New-£ngkmd ; and met on his 
walk three young men with axes on 
their shoulders. He stopped and con- 
versed with them. Two appeared some- 
I w'hat serious ; but the third, a gay, frank 
young man, replied, “ You see, sir, that 
splendid white house on that farm, yon- 
der?” ♦* Yes.” “ Well, sir, that estate 
has been willed to me by my uncle ; 
and we are now going to do chopping 
in the woodland that belongs to it. 'rhere 
are some incumbrances on the estate 
M'bich I must settle, before the farm can 
be fully mine ; and as soon as I have 
cleared it of those incumbrances I mean 
to become a Cliristian.” “ Ah I young 
man,” said the minister, “ beware ; you 
may never see that day ; while you are 
gaining the world, you may lose your 
soiih” “ I’ll run the risk,” said he ; and 
they parted. The three young men 
went into the woods ; and this daring 
procrastinator and another engaged in j 
felling a tree. . A dry, heavy limb hung j 
loosely in the top ; and us the tree vas j 
jarred by the successive strokes of the ' 
axe, the limb quitted its hold, and as it 
fell, crashing through tlie branches to the j 
earth, it struck the head of the young 
heir, and stretched him ori the ground a 
lifeless corpse. Thus were bis liopes 
cut off; hazarding the delay of months 
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he lost liis soul in an hour. His fellow- 
labourer jf/as converted ; for t^onviction 
struck his mind when he saw the young 
he>r quivering in death I “ I felt then 
such a horror at the danger of delaying 
religion, when 1 thought what he had 
just said, and saw his end, that I deter- 
mined to neglect my soul no longer.” 
His example was followed by others, 
and thus a great revival ensued. 

(A) FIVE MINUTES TO CRY 
FOR MERCY. — In the early part of 
my ministry, said the Rev. Mr. T. East, 
of Birmingham (England), a woman 
was in the habit of attending the place 
of worship in which I preached; she 
occupied a seat on the stairs, and was 
very tenacious of her sitting, not allow- 
ing any other person to occupy it She 
was observed by her friends, who sought 
occasion to converse with her on the 
important subject of religion ; but she 
was very shy and evasive. All they 
* could extract from her was this appalling 
' reply: “Oh, I shall oiily waut five 
minutes* time when I am dying to cry 
foi: mercy; and 1 have no doubt God 
Almighty will give it me.” It was in 
t vail to remonstrate with the woman, 
for this was always her reply. Time 
passed on. One day I was walking 
down the street, when a young woman 
ran up to me in a state of great agitar 
tion and excitement, exclaiming, “ O, 
Mr. East, I have found you ; do come 
to my mother, sir; come this minute, 
sir: she is dying, she is dying I” I 
hastened with her to the house, and was 
astonished to find in the dying suiierer 
the poor unhappy w’oman who had 
attended my place of worship. SUb was 
evidently expiring; but, turning her 
dying eyes towards me, she cried out, 
“ Oh, Mr. East, I am damned, 1 am 
damned !” and expired. 

129. MISCELLANEOUS. 

(a) EXCUSES OP THE GREEN- 
LANDERS. — Numbere of the Green- 
landers, who had for a tinie adhered to 
the Moravian Missionaries, and pro- 
mised to do well, drew back, and walked 
no more in the fear of God; while the 
greater .part of those who were waver- 
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ing, seduced by the concourse of their 
heathen countrymen,^ again joined the 
multitude. One, being asked why he 
could not serve God, answered, “ I 
have bought a great deal of powder and 
shot, which 1 must first spend in the 
south, in shooting reindeer :” another, 
“ I must first hav'e my fill of bears * 
flesh and a third, “ I must have a good 
boat, and then I will believe.** 

(d) GREENLANDERS AND THE 
END OF THE WORLD.— Some of 
the unconverted inhabitants of Green- 
land had heard that the world should 
be destroyed, and, as in that case they 
should have nowhither to go, ^they 
expressed a desire to be converted, that 
they might go with the believers. *' But,** 
added they, with that carelessness** and 
procrastination whkh is natural to man, 
in the things that belong to eternity, 
“ as the destruction will not happen this 
year, we will come in next season.** 

(c) ADVICE REJECTED.— When 
a young man made an open profession 
of the gospel, his father, greatly offended, 
gave him this advice; “James, you 
should ,/irst get yourself established in a 
good trade^ then think of and determine 
about religion.** “Father,” said the 
son, “ Christ advises me differently; he* 
says, ‘ Seek ye firsi the kingdom of 
God.’** ' 

(d) WORK FOR THE DAY BE- , 
FORE DEATH. — Rabbi Eliczer said, 
“.Turn to God one day before youV 
death.’* His disciples said, “ How can 
a man Know the day of his death ?*’ He 
answered them, “ Therefore you should 
turn to God to-day. Perhaps you may 
die to-morrow ; thus, evCry day will be 
employed in returning.” 

(c) A YOUNG MAN UNDER 
SENTENCE OF DEATH.— A young 
man, on whom sentence of death waS' 
passed, said, two days before his execu- 
tion, “ I am afraic^that nothing but the 
fear of death aud hell make's me seek the 
Saviour now, and that I cannot expect 
to find him. The woifls, * Seek ye the- 
Lord while he may be found,* tnoti'tde' 
my mind very much, ak ifiey shoW^xiaQ 
that tliere is a time when he foavy not 
be found.” 
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(o) THE MARTYR’S PRAYER 
A NS W EKED. — David Straiten, one 
of the Scottish martyrs, was brought to 
the knowledge of the truth, through 
the instrumentality of John Erskine, of 
Dun. One day, having retired with the 
young laird of Laurieston, to a quiet 
and solitary place in the fields, to We 
the New Testament read to him, it 
happened that, in the course of reading, 
these words of our Saviour occurred : 
** He that denieth me before men, in the 
midst of this wicked generation, him 
will I deny in the presence of my 
Father and his angels.'* On hearing 
them, he suddenly became as one enrap- 
tured or inspired. He threw himself 
on his knees, extended his hands, and, 
after looking for some time earnestly 
towards heaven, be burst forth in these 
words : ** O Lord, I have been wicked, 
and justly mayest thou withdraw thy 
grace from me; but. Lord, for thy 
mercy's sake let me never deny thee 
nor thy truth, for fear of death and 
corporal pains." The issue proved that 
his prayer was not in vain ; for at his 
trial and death, he displayed much 
firmness and constancy in the defence 
of the truth, and gave great encourage- 
ment to another gentleman, Norman 
Gourlay, who suffered along with him. 


I (b) THE SUBSCRIPTION RE- 
I CANTED.—** Bishop Jewel," says Ful- 
I ler, ** being by the violence of popish 
inquisitors assaulted on a sudden to 
smttcrUfCj he took a pen in his hand, 
and said, smiling, * Have you a mind to 
see how well I can write?* and there- 
upon underwrit their opinions." Jewel, 
however, by his cowardly compliance, 
made his foes no fewer without, and 
one the more, a guilty conscience, within 
him. His life being waylaid for, with 
great difficulty he got over into Germany. 
Having arrived at Frankfort, by the ad- 
vice of some friends, he made a solemn 
and affecting recantation of his subscrip- 
tion, in a full congregation of English 
Protestants on a sabbath morning, after 
having preached a most tender, peni- 
tential sermon. ** It was,** said he, ** my . 
abject add cowardly mind and faint 
heart, that made my weak hgnd commit 
this wickedness." He bitterly bewailed 
his fall ; and with sighs and tears, sup- 
plicated forgiveness of the God whose 
truth he had denied, and of the church 
of Christ, which he had so grievously 
offended. The congregation were melted 
into tears, and all embraced him as a 
brother in Christ ; yea, as an angel of 
God. 


131. DEPENDENCE .ON GOD. 


fa) THE AGED CHRISTIAN’S 
ADVICE TO A YOUNG MINI- 
STER. — I well remember, said an eioi- 
nent minister in North Wales, that when 
the Spirit of God first convinced me of 
my siu and danger, and of the many 
difficulties and enemies I must encoun- 
ter, if ever I intended reaching heaven, 
I was often to the last degree in fear ; 
tlie prospect of the many strong tempta- 
tions and allurements, , to which my 
youthful years would unavoidably ex- 
pose me, greatly discouraged me. I 
often used to tell an aged, soldier of 
Christ, the first and only Christian friend 


I had any acquaintance with for several 
years, that I wished 1 had borne the 
burden and heat of the day like him. 
His^ usual reply was, that so long as I 
feared, and was humbly dependent upon 
God, I should never fall, but certainly 
prevail I have found it sa O, blessed 
be the Lord,<that I can now raise up 
my Ebenezer, and say, **Hithejrto bath 
the Lord helpied me." 

(b) HAPPY INFLUENCE OF 
DANGER^ — At a - meeting held ip 
reference to the establishment of schools 
in the highlands and islands of Scotland, 
Dr. M*Li^ related the following facts : 
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A friend of mine happened to be in a 
boat, by which a poor simple-hearted 
man fron> Sc. Kilda was advancing, for 
the first time in his life, from his native 
rook to visit the world ; and as he ad- 
vanced towards the island of Mull, a 
world in ttself in the estimation of the 
poor St. Kilda man, the boatmen com- 
menced telling him the wonders he was 
so soon to see. They asked him about 
Sc. Kilda; they questioned him regard- 
ing all the peculiarities of that wonderful 
place, and rallied him not a little on his 
ignorance of all those great and mag- 
nificent things which were to be seen in 
Mull. He parrit'd them off with great 
coolness and gf)od-humour ; at leugth, a 
person in the boat asked him if he ever 
heard of God in St. Kilda. Immediately 
he became graye and collected. ** To 
what laud do you belong ? ** said he ; 
** describe it to me.” ** I,” said the other, 
** come from a place very different from 
• your barren rock ; I come from the land 
of flood and field, the land of wheat and 
barley, where nature spreads her bounty 
in. abundance and luxuriance Jiiefore us.^’ 
** is that,” said the St. Kilda man, the 
kind of land you come from ? Ah, then, 
ycu may forget God, hut a St. Kilda 
min never can. Elevated on his rock, 
suspended over a precipice, tossed on 
the wild ocean, he never can forgot his 
God — he hangs continually on his arm.” 
All were silent in the boat, and not a 
word more was asked him regarding his 
religion. 

(c) THE BEST REFUGE.— “ A 
few years ago,” says one, **when an 
invasion of England by the French was 

much talked of, the pious Mrs. C , 

of L , heard her pupils relating to 

each other where they thought they 
would conceal themselves on the ap- 
proach of the enemy, should^his threats 
be executed. With her usual genikness 
and ^ndescensioD, she inqnirea into 
the nature of their little plans. I, (w^ 
was one of her pupils,) was the last to 
point nut my hiding-place ; but having 
named thine, I added an inquiry where 
her refuge would bd? *Ay refuge,' 
said she, with a look of devotion/ and 
benignity characteristic of her, ^mv 
refuge would be in my God.* I fAt 
reproved, and could not but think her’s 
was the best refuge.” 


(d) GOD UNACKNOWLEDGED. 
— it has been wisely observed, that we 
require the same band to protect us in 
apparent safety, as in the most imminent 
dauger. One of the most wicked men 
in the neighbourhood of a pious minister, 
from whom this account was derived, 
was riding near a precipice, and fell over: 
his horse was killed, but be escaped 
unhurt Instead of thanking God for his 
deliverance, he refused to acknowledge 
his hand in it, and attributed his escape 
to chance. Afterwards he was riding 
on a very smooth road ; his horse sud- 
denly tripped and fell, threw his rider 
over his head, and killed him on the 
spot ; but the horse escaped* uninjured. 

(e) THE AGED LADY'S PALL. 
— An aged mother in Israel residing ip 

S ,Rhode Island, says that once,;jvhite 

travelling to and from the city of New 
York, she often lifted up her prayer to 
God for protection and safety while 
whirled along in the railroad cars or 
borne in the steam-boat over the waters 
of the aeep. The desired protection 
was vouchsafed ; and on her return she 
had safely arrived at the last railroad 
dep6t of the journey. ** Now I seemed 
to feel,” says she, **as if all danger had 
passed, and 1 omitted to ask God for any 
further protection, as though 1 could 
take care of myself.” But in passing 
out of the depot when it was somewhat 
dark, to walk upon the platform in front, 
she made a false step, fell to the ground; 
^and received a severe injury that con- 
fined her to her house for several 
weeka! 

Tbe^ is no safety for an hour except 
in God's keeping ; and often when we 
imagine that every natural law is in ouf 
fkvonr, we may be in the most imminent 
peril — within a hair’s breadth- of the 
grave. 

(/) SAYING OF NEWTON, ^ 
The ^v. John Newton sometimes said, 
he had received more damage at his own 
door, than in idl the eountries he hpd 
been in abroad, for he had -twice &Uen 
down the steps at his own doov, each , ' 
time spraining a knee. So much ugoly 
he bad never received abroad, ^ucna , , 
fret shows clearly the nec^Ry i£ our 
always living as if exposea to danger, 
.and thus committing ourselfts to the 
Divine protection. > 
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(ff) THE SHIP’S RETURN. — A 
ship, which bad, on a long voyage, es- 
caped many great dangers from storms, 
&c., at length arrived safely in port. 
On seeing the safety of the ship, a little 
boy, who had sailed in it, naturally ex- 
pressed great joy that they were now, as 
he thought,- out of all danger. In about 
half an hour after this expression of 
joy, the poor little fellow fell overboard 
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into the water, and was drowned before 
any assistance could reach him. Thus 
many die ; they forget God, flatter 
themselves with security, and then sud- 
den destruction cometh. Our lives are 
newly lent to us by God every moment; 
let us constantly recognise the fact, and 
so live that, living or dying, we may be 
the Lord’s. 


132. DEPRAVITY. 


(a) HONESTY TESTED. — A 
gentleman was once extolling at an ex- 
travagant rate the virtue of honesty, 
saying what a dignity it imparted to our 
nature, and how it recommended us to 
the Supreme Being ; and he confirmed 
what he had said by a celebrated line 
from Pope, 

" An honest man's the noblest work of God.** 

“ Sir,” replied his friend, ** however ex- 
cellent the virtue of honesty may be, I 
' fear there are few men in the world that 
really possess it.” You surprise me,” 
said a stranger. Ignorant as I am 
of your character, sir, I fancy it would 
be no difficult matter to prove even you 
to be a dishonest man.” “ I defy you.” 
“ Will you give me leave, then, to ask 
you a question or two, and promise not 
to be offended ? ” “ Ask your questions, 
and welcome.” “ Have you never met 
with an opportunity Of getting gain by 
unfair means ?” The gentleman paused. 
** I do not ask. Have you taken advan- 
tage of such an opportunity ? but, Have 
jiOVL ever met with such an opportunity^ 
I, for my part, have ; and I believe every- 
lK>dy else has.” “ Very probably 1 may.” 
** How did yon feel your mind affected 
on such an occasion? Had you qo 
secret- desire, not the least inclination, 
to seize the advantage which offered ? 
Tell me without any evasion, and con- 
sistently with the character you admire.” 
**I must acknowledge, I have not al- 
Va 3 r 8 been absolutely free from every 
irregujar inclination ; but — — ” “ Hold! 

I sir, none of your salvos, you have con- 
I fie^d enough. If you had the desire, 

I though you never proceeded to the act, 


I you were dishonest in heart This is 
what the Scriptures call concupiscence. 
It defiles the soul ; it is a breach of that 
law which requireth truth in the inward 
parts; and, unless you are pardoned 
through the blood of Christ, will be a 
just ground of your condemnation, 
when G(^d shall judge the secrets of* 
men.” 

(b) A GOD TOO SHARPSIGHTED. 
— Some of the natives of South America, 
affer listening a while to the instructions 
of the Catholic missionaries, gave them 
this cool answer: You say that the 
God of the Christians knows every 
thing, that nothing is hidden from him, 
that he is everywhere, and sees all that 
is done below. Now, we do not desire 
a God so sharpsight^; we choose to 
live with freedom in our woods, without 
having a perpetual observer of our 
I actions over our heads.” 

! (c) MILNE’S CONVICTIONS.— 

Dr. Milne, the pious missionary, in 
speaking of his conversion, says, •* The 
book which God made use of more 
especially for convincing me of my sin 
and misery, was Boston* s Fourfold State, 
which I read with the deepest attention. 

It c|pdacted me to my own heart, dis- 
covered the evils which before lay hid 
in the chambers of imagery ; the mon- 
strous ingratitude to God which had 
marked all my conduct, and the pollu- 
tion of original and actual sin with 
which my soul was contaminated. I 
saw that I was necessarily under the 
strongest and most rigliteous obligations 
to God, and had never for one hour of 
my life discharged them, but lived in 
rebellion against the author of my life ; 
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80 I was justly under the curse of God’s in the ministry of the gospel ; but after 
righteous and exposed to^everlast- preaching a while, he complained “that 
ing misery.” Under the torm 6 ::'**ng old Adam was too hard for young He- 
fears of eternal wraths he sometimes lancthon.” 

wished himself transformed into a stone, (y) li^RSKINE AND THE GRI- 
or one of the fowls he saw flying over MlNAL. — The holiest and best men 


his head in the fields. He was frequent have been usually the most ready to« 
and fervent in prayer, and was led to acknowledge the natural depravity of 
those means by which he lieamed how their hearts, and the greatness of their 
even a vile and guilty creatuie, such as obligations to the grace of God, in pre- 


he was, might be for ever saved. 


serving or delivering them from the 


(d) HATING GOODNESS. — “I consequences of that depravity.— During 
happened once,” says Dr. Cotton Mather, the ministry of the Rev. Ralph Erskine, 
“ to be present in the room where a at Dunfermline, a man was executed for 
dying man could not leave the world robbery, whom he repeatedly visited in 
until he lamented to a minister (whom prison, and vvhom he attended on the 
he had sent for on his account), the un- scaffold. Mr. Erskine addressed ^ the 
just calumnies and injuries which he spectators and the criminal; and, after 
had often cast upon him. The minister concluding his speech, he laid his hqnds' 
asked the poor penitent what was the on his breast, uttering these words — 
occasion of this abusive conduct ; ** But for restraining grace, I had been 
whether he had been imposed upon by brought, by this Corrupt heart, to the , 
^ any false report. The man made this same condition with this unhappy man.” * 
answer, ‘No, sir, it was merely this ; I (A) THE LAW OF GOD RE- 


THE LAW OF 


thought you were a good man, and that JECTED. BY PAGANS. — “ The rea- 
you did much good in the world, and son why we hate that law,” said some 
therefore I hated you. Is it possible, is idolaters to a zealous missionary, “is, 
is possible,’ he added, ‘ for such a wretch* because it is holy, and therefore it is we 
to f iid pardon ?’ ” destroy it. If it would allow us to rob 


destroy it. If it would allow us to rob 


( 6 ) THERE GOES DR. IVES. — freely, if it did dispense with our paying 
The Rev. and pious Dr. Ives, whose the tribute which the king exacts, if it 
house was on Oxford-road, London taught us to be revenged of our enemies, 
(England), and by which the crimioals and give way to our passions, without 
were carried weekly in carts to Tyburn,* being exposed to the consequepccs of 
used to stand at his window, and say to debauchery, we would heartily embrace 
any young friends who might be near it ; because it so severely curbs our in- 
him, pointing out any of the most noto- cllnations, therefore we reject it, and do 
rious malefactors, “ There goes Dr, command you, the catechist, to depart 


corruption of the human heart; and MhiiNio.— A poor negro, a tejw years 
appealed to the experience of his audi- ago, thus addressed the late Rev. Mr. 
tors, “whether they had not felt the Johnson, at Regent’s Town, the 
movements of those very passions, western coast of Africa : 
errors, prejudices, lusts, revenge, covet- “ Yesterday morning, .when yoq preach, ^ 

ousnesf, &c., the direct tendency* of, you show me that the law be* our 
which was to produce the crimes for schoolmaster to bring us to Christ You 
which those offenders satisfied the claims talk about the ten Commandments. You, 
of public justice,' and which were solely begin at the first, and me say to myself, 
prevented ^from carrying them to ‘Me guilty 1 * the second, ‘Me guiltyl’ 
same dreadful fate, by the restraining the third, ‘Me guiltyl’ the fqurth;i! 
grace of God.”' * ‘Me guiltyl’ the fifth, ‘Me ffuiltr!; 

(/) OLD ADAM TOO HARD Then ypu say the sixth. Thou sWi not 
FOR YOUNG MELANCTHON.^ hiU; me say, *Ahl me no ^tyl me 
When Melancthon was first converted, never kill some person. ’ You say, I 
he thought it impossible for his hearers suppose plenty people live here, who 
to withstand the evidence of the truth say, ‘Me no guilty of that!’ Me say 
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win in my heart, * Ah, me no guilty ! ’ quent part of the same Sabbath, and ' 
Then you say, * Did you never hate any addressing the congregation, said, ** My 
person ? did you never wish that such a reverend friend observed, in the mom- 
person, such a man, or such a woman, ing, that if virtue were embodied, all 
was dead?' Massa, you talk plenty men would love her. Virtue has been 
about that ; and what I feel that time I embodied ; but how was she treated ? 
can't tell you. 1 talk in my heart, and Did all men love her ? No ; she was 
^say, * Me the same person ! ' My heart despised and rejected of men, who, after 
begin to beat ; me want to cry, my heart defaming, insulting, and scourging her, 
heave so much me don't know what to led her to Calvary, where they crucified 
do. Massa, me think me kill ten people her between two thieves.” The effect 


do. Massa, me think me kill ten people 
before breakfast ! I never think I so bad. 
Afterwards you talk about the Lord 
Jesus, how he take off our sin, I think 
I stand the same like a person that have 
a big stone upon him head, and can't 
walk ~ want to fall down. O massa, I 
have trouble too much ; I no sleep all 
night (He wept much.) I hope the 
Lord. Jesus Christ will take my sins 
from me. Suppose he no save me, I 
shall go to hell for ever.” 


her between two thieves.” The effect 
of this fine passage on the audience was 
very pow'erful. 

(m) CONVERSION OF A MORA- 
LIST.— Miranda N., says a Christian 
minister, was about eighteen years of 
age, much distinguished for personal 
beauty, but more for uncommon sweet- 
ness of disposition and great amiableness 
of deportment There was not probably 
among all the people of my charge, one 
whose case would have been more 


(j) A KEEN REPLY. — John Wes- promptly cited, and perhaps none so 


ley, in a considerable party, had been 
maintaining, with great earnestness, the 
doctrine of Vox Populi vox DeU against 


effectively, to disprove the doctrine of» 
the entire sinfhlness of the unregenerate 
heart She was deservedly a, general 
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his sister, whose talents were not un- favourite ; for she seemed to entertain 


worthy the family to which she belong- *the kindest affection towards all, and 
ed- At last the proacher, to put an end every one who knew her loved her. 
to the controversy, put his argument One evening at an inquiry -meeting, held 
in the shape of a dictum, and said, ** I at my house, I noticed, in a full room, a 
the voice of the people female in great apparent distress. The 
God.” “ Yes,” she re- disturbance she made by her loud sobs, 
it cried * Crucify him, and frequent and painful interruption of 
A more admirable the silence of the room, induced me to 
laps never given. pass by others and go to her at once. 

ANGE THING. — A On coming to her seat, I was not a little 


tell you, sister, the voice of the people 
is the voice of God.” “ Yes,” she re- 


is the voice of God.” “ Yes,” sfa 
plie^ mildly, “it cried ‘Crucify 
crucify him !' ” A more admi 
answer was perhaps never given. 
(k) A STRANGE THING. 


friend of Tedyuscung once said to him, surprised to find myself by the side of 


when he was a little intoxicated, “ There 
is one thing very strange, and which I | 
cannot account for ; it is why the Indmns 


Miranda. The first inquiry 1 put to her 
was this : ** What has brought you hither, 
M. ?” With emphasis, she replied, “ My 


get drunk so much more than the white I sins, sir.” With a view to test the 
people.” “ Do you think strange of | reality and drath of her convictions, I 


hat said the old chief ; “ why, it is then said, “ Bat what have you done 

.... _ii rriL* ii-' 1- I 1 ■» . 


not Strange at alt The Indians think 
it no harm to get drunk whenever they 


which makes either your heart or your 
life appear so heinously sinful?” At 


can ; but you white men my it ia a sin, 1 this second question she broke out in a 


and yet yet drunk nevertheless / ^ voice tnat readied the extreme part of 

(0, VIRTUE EMBODIED. — Dr. the room, and thrilled through every 
Blair, when concluding a public dis- heart, for she was known and loved by 
coarse, in which he bad descanted with every person there,— 1 hate Gon^ 
his usual elfiqaence on the amiabilitjr of and 1 xeqw it; 1 hate Christians, . 
virtue, gave utterance to the foliowing and 1 know tt; 1 hate ht own 
apostrophe: ”0 virtue, if thou wert beino. Oh that X bad never been 


voice that reached the extreme part of 


embodied, all men would love thee.” 
His colleague, the Rev. B. Walker, 


BORN I” 

As she uttered this acknowledgment. 


ascended the same pulpit, on a sable- she rose and left the room in irrepres* 


r 
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sible agony. Deeply as I was interested read at the first page she opened, these 
in her case, I could not follow her and words : 

leave the many vriA whom I had yet to .. i, , mw with Wood. 

ConTerse ; but conducted her across the Drawn from Immanueri yeins ; 
hall into the opposite room, where Mrs. And sinners plunged beneath that flood, 

S. was employed in attendance upon a guilty stains." 

sick child. The remainder of the nar- .As she finished this verse she dropped 

rative I received from Mrs. S. the book, and exclaimed, ^ 1 have found 

After a little conversation, as I was my Saviour* This is the Saviour I 
informed, between Mrs. S. and Miranda, i\eed. O precious Saviour!*’ and she 
who was walking the room in great used many other expressions of the 
distress, her eye lighted upon a copy of same kind. Her enmity to God was 
Village Hymns, which lay upon the gone, her burden was removed, and 
sideboard. She eagerly took it up, and Christ was all in all to her. 

133. DESPAIR, UNFOUNDED. 

(a) THE DESPAIRING WOMAN mind, and in his last sickness was filled' 
CONVERTED.^ A young woman, with desponding apprehensions ai to 
whom Dr. Gifford visit^ in prison, and the safety of his sta^. ^ These ^prehen* 
who was to be tried for her life, heard sions he expressed in so affecting a 
•him speak a good while in an awful manner, as greatly interested the feclinp 
strain, and was not only unmoyed, but of his pious friends, and particularly 
at last she laughed in his face. He then Mr. PetU, the pastor of the church, 
altered his tone, and spoke of the love of who frequently visited him, and con- 
Jesus, and the mercy providSl for the versed and prayed with him. All this 
chief of sinners, till the tears came into availed nothing ; he refused to be 
( her eyes, and she interrupted him by comforted, because he thought that the 
asking,* **Do you thiidi. there can be promises iff the gospel did not belong to 
mercy forme?” He said, ** Undoubtedly, him. As death seemed to approach, he 
if you can desire it.” She replidii ** Ah! was agitated with horror aud despair, 
if I had thought so, I should not have and addressed his friends in terms that 
been here ; I have long fixed it in my filled them with great distress. The 
I mind that I was absolutely lost, and circumstance occasioned great search- ^ 
without hope, and this persuasion made ing of heart among them ; for they had 
me obstinate in my wickedness, so that been wont to entertain a very high 
I cared not what 1 did.” She was opinioi| of his personal jnety, and comd 
afterwards tried, and sentenced to trans- not account for this strange dispensatiozL 
portation ; and Dr. Gifford, who saw Howeve'f, the day on which he died, a 
her several times, had a good bone that minister who was on a journey, calkd • 
she was truly converted before she left at Mr. Petto’s, not with any view of 
England. stopping ; but Mr. Petto desired 1^ to 

(A) THE CHRISTIAN IN HELL, alight, for he had a circumstance to 
— James Rose was resident af Floor, in relate qo him, which was the ci\se of thia 
Nortlmmptonshire (England), and was pror distressed friend, and expressed 'a 
esteei^d by all hia relij^us acquaint- wish that he would go and see him, in 
ance, a very humble, pmua map. He the hope that he^might ^ directed to 
was a constant' and serious attendant say something that might be osefaU 
on the mdans of grace, both public and After giving a brief account of the lifir 
private, and was scarcely ever absent and conversation of Mr. Bose, exj^rou^ • 
from church-meetings; His general ing the great esteem be had for him, 
conversation showed a mind mortised and the concern 'which his present state 
to the world, and deyoted to God. This of distress gave him, &c., tboy went,,to 
good man, towards the close of life, was see him. On approaching the bed of 
under great darkness and dejection of the poor dying man, the minister a8k€4 
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him how he was in his mind? “ Oh 
sir,*' said he, “ never worse^ never worse ! 
I am in a lost state! just dying, and 
have no hope! 1 am as sure that 1 shall 
go to hell, as I am of being a man !’* 
The minister replied, “Friend, I am 
grieved to find you under so much 
dejection ; but however, though I dare 
not positively say that you will not go 
to hell, from all the accounts 1 can 
gather concerning you, I believe yon 
are not likely to stop there long; for 
you have loved the company of serious 
Christians, to converse with them on 
religious subjects; and you were most 
in your element when you were improv- 
ing such opportunities. You have been 
wont to tell of the love and loveliness of 
Christ — of his matchless grace and con- 
descension in assuming human nature, 
and obeying and sutfering for the 
redemption and salvation of sinners; 
and also of the work of the Holy Spirit, j 
in revealing Christ to the souls of 
sinners, as the only hope set before them 
in the gospel. Now 1 would have you 
to know that, as this was the habitual 
temper and disposition of your mind, 
and in all the past part of your life, ever 
since you knew the Lord Jesus Christ, 
death will make no change in the habit 
of your mind. Nay ; and if you should 
even go to hell, you will be the same 
man ; and you will begin to talk on 
the same subjects. Now, this will never 
be borne; your company will soon be 
hateful to the inhabitants of hell, and 
the devil will soon turn you out again.** 

This peculiar thought was the means, 
in the hand of the Spirit, of setting the 
poor man at liberty ; for, with an expres- 
sive smile, he exclaimed, “ All is well, 
is welir* and departed in a few 
ndnutes afterwards. Those words bad 
a remarkable accomplishment in him ; 

“ Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright ; for the end of that man is 
peace.” 

(c; . WILSON AND THE SOL- 
DIER.— One evening, as the Rev, 
William Wilson of Perth (Scotland), 
was passing along the streets of that | 


town, three soldiers then quartered in it 
happened to walk behind him, who w'ere 
indulging in the utterance of the most 
profane and blasphemous language. One 
of them, on some frivolous account, 
declared it to be his wish, that God 
Almighty might damn his soul in hell 
to all eternity. Mr. Wilson immediately 
turned round, and, with a look of 
dignity and compassion, said, “ Poor 
man, and what if God should say Amen, 
and answer that prayer?** Mr. Wilson 
passed on. The man seemed to stand 
petrified, and, on going home to his 
quarters, was in such distraction of 
mind, that he knew not whither to turn 
for relief. He was soon afterwards 
seized with fever, under which he con- 
tinued to suffer the most awful fore- 
bodings of eternal misery. His case was 
so singular, that many Christians went 
to visit him, to whom he invariably said, 
he was sure of being beyond the reach 
I of mercy, and that God had sent his 
angel to tell him so. One of them asked 
him to describe the appearance of the 
person who had pronounced this doom 
on him. He did so, and the visitant at 
once perceiving that it must have been 
Mr. Wilson, inquired if he would wish 
again to see him. “ Oh,** said he, “ I 
would wish above everything to see 
him, b# he will not come pear a wretch 
like me.** Mr. Wilson was soon brought ; 
and he told him of the way of salvation 
through Christ crucified, and encouraged 
him to flee for refuye to lay hold upon Uw 
hope set before him. His words being 
accompanied by Divine power, the poor 
soldier was enabled to believe in Christ, 
and thus found peace and comfort to his 
troubled soul, lie soon afterwards 
recovered, and became a very exemplary 
Christian ; and, us lie felt the army 
unfavourable to a religious life, Mr. 
W., at his request, used his influence, 
and procured his discharge. He settled 
in Perth, became a iiieinher of the 
church, attached Iximself steadily to Mr. 
Wilson, and was through life a comfort 
to him, and an ornament to the Chrisciaii 
profession. 
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134. DIFFICULTIES IN CHURCHES. 

(a) FULLER AND HIS CHURCH, sions, the business was freely discussed. 
— Some years after Mr. Fuller had re- They came to the conclusion to draw 
moved from Soham to Ketteriug (Eng- up a list of their complaints, and to add 
laud), a difficulty arose between him and to each a suitable question, which their 
some of the members of his church, pastor was requested to answer in writ- 
which grew and increased till it became iug. They sent messengers with this 
formidable. It was expected by both paper to wait upon him immediately, 
parties, that Mr. Fuller must quit his and request his answers to the questions, 
place, as no means of accommodation After free conversation wdth him in his 
presented itself. It was a time of pain- study, he furnished them with the « 
ful suspense to a few, who began to required answers, which thcvy carried 
perceive in him the opening of those back to their brethren, who wt re wait- 
faculties which afterwards were so con- iiig for them in the meeting-house, 
spicuous and useful. In these diffi- They examined them, acknowledged 
culties, application was made to Dr. Ry- they had been entirely mistaken, and 
land, then of Northampton, the Rev. that there was no ground for any dif- 
Robert Hall, senioV, of Arnsby, and the ference between them and their pastor. 
Rev. John Sutcliff, of Almey, to meet at With this report they sent their messen- 
Kettering, and give their advice. gers back to Mr. Puller, who received 

, Mr. Hall proposed to be there the them in a Christian spirit, and all the 
day before the meeting; and, if agree- difficulties were done aw'ay before the 
able, to give the church a sermon in the parties slept. He spent the rest of his 
evening. The meeting was published, days with them in usefulness, honour, and 
and the people assembled. Mr. Hall ' credit, and few men ever enjoyed more 
atteilded according to appointment, and of the affection of a church than him- 
announced from the pulpit, as his text, self. 

"the fdlowing words: “ And one went in (6) THE MISDIRECTED LET- 
and told his lord, saying, Thus and thus TER. — The Rev, Mr. Rulkley, of 
said the maid that is of the laud of . Colchester, Connecticut, was famous- in 
Israel,” 2 Kings v. 4. his day as a casuist and sage counsellor. 

After an ingenious and appropria*c A church in his neighbourhood bad 
introduction, he made upon the wonls fallen into unhappy divisions and con* 
tw^o remarks ; 1, Much of the trouble i tentions, which the members were un-. 
and confusion in society originate in the able to adjust among themselves. They 
parties misunderstanding each other, deputed one of their number to the vener- 
2. A mutual, candid explanation will able Rulkley, for his services, with a 
frequently remove all such difficulties, request tHht be would send it to them in 
and restore harmony^ ^ writing. The matters were taken into 

When he had finished the service, a serious consideration, - and the advice, 
deacon of the church arose and re- with much deliberation, committed to 
quested that the members of the church writing. It happened that Mr. B,Lilkley 
would keep their places till the’eongre- had a farm m an extreme part of the^ 
gation w’cre withdrawn. The members town, upon which be iiurusted a tenant. 

! being bjr themselves, he addressed them ' In superscribing the two letters, the one 
in purport as follows: — “ Brethren, we for the church was directed t.o the tenant^ 
have had much trouble of late ; we' have and the one lor the tenant to the church, 
been led to< think hardly of our pastor. The church was convened to hear the 
and to wish him removed. It occurred aiivice which was to settle alt their dis- ^ 
to me while Mi*. Hall was preaching, pntes. The modenitor read as follows: 

Is there no misunderstanding among ‘‘ You wdl see to the repair of the fencesl 
us? There may be, and that may be that they be Iniili high and strbng^ 
the cause of our difficulty.” As several tfou wdl tahe special jcare vf the old hlack 
of his. brethren had similar impres- bidlf This mystical advice ^puz^tled 
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the church at first, but an interpreter 
among the more discerning ones was 
soon founi), who said, ** Brethren, this 
is the very advice we most need ; the 
direction to repair the fences is to ad- 
monish us to take good heed in the ad- 
mission and government of our mem- 
bers; we must guard the church by 
our Master's laws, and keep out strange 
cattle from the fold. And we must 
in a particular manner set a watch- 
ful guard over the Devils the old black 
bull, who has done so much hurt of late.** 
All perceived the wisdom and fitness of 
Mr Bulkley’s advice, and resolved to 
be governed by it. The consequence 
was, all the animosities subsided, and 
harmony was restored to the long af- 
flicted church. 

(c) KILPIN’S METHOD.— When 
any member of Mr. Kilpin's church at 


[135 

Exeter (England), came with details of 
real or supposed injuries, received from 
a fellow-member, after listening to the 
reporter, Mr. K. would inquire if they 
had mentioned these grievances to their 
ofTending brother or sister. If the reply 
was in the negative, and usually it was 
60, he would then calmly order a mes- 
senger to fetch the offender, remarking 
that it would be ungenerous to decide, 
and unscriptural to act, merely from 
hearing the* statement of one par^. 
This determination always produced 
alarm, and the request that nothing might 
be mentioned to the party implicated. 
This plan had a peaceful influence, and 
often produced humility and self-accu- 
sation. Assertions and proofs are very 
different grounds for the exercise of 
judgment, and are more distinct lhan 
angry persons imagine. 
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135 . DISCIPLINING CHILDREN IN 
INFANCY. 

(a) THE ROD SUCCESSFUL.— 
The following fact occurred in the family 
of a pious minister, who had a revival 
in his congregation : 

“Electra,” said her mother to a 
little daughter of two-and-a-half years 
old, playing on the floor, “ bring me 
that apple, my dear.” She looked at 
her mother and said, “No,” with in- 
diff-*rence, and resumed her play. Her 
mother rejoined, “ Bring me that apple 
instantly,” and was answered, “ 1 won’t.” 
Things now became serious; and after 
several more orders and refusals had 
been exchanged, the case was resigned 
to the father, who was present, and 
observed the scene. With a tone of 
authority, and yet benevolence, he re- 
iterated the mandate, “ Take that apl)le 
to your mother, my child.” Electra arose 
and went to the place where the apple 
was, picked up a chip that was near 
it, returned, threw it into her mother’s 
lap, and was going to her play. Her 
father here took hold of her, brought 
her near him, expostulated, warned, and 
then re-ordered her. Her sullenness* 
deepened into silence and malignity — 


my will be done^ was her deliberate posi- 
tion. Her father took down the pro- 
vided hirfihy and very dispassionately 
applied it to the obstinate offender. 
Electra screamed, and begged, and called 
for her mother, who first interfered, and 
then, not succeeding, in a flood of tears 
left the room. Her father forbore, and 
tried her again. She walked pouting 
and sobbing to the apple, stood near it, 
and said — she could not pick it up. 
Her father understood the nature of her 
inability, and its true relation to account- 
ability. He paused for some minutes ; 
and Electra looked alternately at the 
apple and at him, pouted, rubbed her 
eyes, and said again that she could not 
pick up the apple. Another whipping 
was the consequence. Electra screamed 
louder than ever, and begged and pro^ 
mised. Her fkther tried her again, and 
she went to the apple, stood still, held 
her eyes to the floor, but said and did 
nothing; Here some sympathetic specta- 
tors — friends of the family visiting— , 
began to plead and apologize for the 
sufferer, and insinuated that it was use- 
less and tyrannous to persist. Her 
father, with a look, gave them their 
answer and his sentiments. He again 
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applied the birch, and let not his sonl from bis seat, and approaching her, 
spare for her crying. As soon as he repeated the command ; but instead of 
censHd, while his steady carfia^ had obeying she threw the '1>all spitefully 
awed the circle into silence, Electra across the room. He took her by the 
showed another creature; she ran to hand, led her to the ball, told her to 
the apple, took it up, and brought it to take it up and carry it to her grand- 
her father. Her actions spoke her obsti- mother ; but she refused. He bent her 
nacy gone, her pride subdued, her tern- forward and placed her hand on the 
per humbled, tender, penitent. Her ball, repeating the command; but instead 
mother was called. As Soon as she of obeying, she gave it a knock to the 
entered the apartment, “ Electra,** said other side of the room. He led her to 
her father, “put this apple where it it, and repeated the order, placing her 
was on the carpet ;** she obeyed. A^ain, band again on the yarn, ai^ accom- 
said he, “ Take it up and carry it to panning the order with a threat of 
your mother.” She obeyed with alacrity punishment ; but to no effect. After 
and tears. “ Come here, my daughter.” spending about fifteen minutes in this 
She came. To the questions, “ Are you way, he inflicted several smart blpws ; 
sorry ?’* and others like it, she assented; but, though she cried lustily, she refused 
constantly opening her arms and raising to yield. He repeated the blows two 
her lips for the«caresses of her father, or three times until she stopped crying. 
Her mother then began her confession^ and finally submitted. She took up the 
asked pardon for the improper strength ball, and filled with sudden penitence 
of her feelings, and acknowledged that and love, she stretched out her arms, 

* her love for the child was spurious in and strove to cling around her father’s 
comparison with that of her husband ; neck, and kiss him ; but to test her 
and the visitors united in the acknow- sincerity, he required her first to carry 
ledgment. ** the ball of yarn to grandma. She 

{ii) THE BALL OF YARN. — obeyed, and came back to him; but, 

M was the only child out of five before he w'ould let her kiss him, he 

‘ spayed to her parents. The father relates ordered her to go and get the ball and , 
the following incident which occurred bring it to him. She obeyed at once, 
when she was two years old. She w as He then ordered her to place it in a 
diverting herself with a ball of yarn, chair in a different j. #rt of the room ; 
one d^, from which her grandmother she obeyed as , quickly, and returned 
was occasionally taking a piece to mend again. He sent her again for it, and ^ 
stockings. The old lady wishing to ordered her with it thence to another 

repletiish her needle, called upon M place, and thence to the old lady ; and 

for the ball ; but for some reason best all was^ done as he commanded. After 
known to her little self she refused to these repeated proofs of the reality of 
give it up. The request for the ball her submission, he suffered her to kiss 
was several times repeated, but without him, and to kiss her grandmother, and 
obtaining it. 'I’he father sitting by, then to go to her play again. The 
reading, interfered and added his request father says, he never had much trouble 
that she would give up the ball, but after this event in securing the ol?edi- 
without effect. He then said decidedly ence of that daughter; indeed she' was 
— “ Carry the ball to gi'andma but ever afterwards the most afiectionate 
.his child, instead of obeying, fixed her - and obedient of his children, though 
self in a position of resistance, and with naturally the most decided and self- 
eyes directed to the floor, and h^r hand willed of either of them, 
grasping the ball more firmly, she stood 

unmoved. The command was repeated ; discipline accompanied ^with^ 
but the only answer was a shrug of the prayer. 

shoulders, a , twitch of the muscles, and (a) EFFECTUAL CHASTItSE- 

a glance* of the eye, intimating her MENT.— A father called to ffeepun^a 
noncompliance. The command was little boy, an offender abput five years 
repeated again, and to his surprise the of age. After conversing witH &nd 
same obstinacy was shown. He arose telling him the guilt aud'consequences 
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of disobedience, he knelt down and boy; praise and blame are equally 
prayed for him, and when he arose, unavailing.” The minister asked whe- 
repeated to hiA a few texts of Scripture, ther he had soujjht for no other reme- 
such as, — “ He that spareth the rod, dies ? “ Yes,” said the father, “ I con- 
hateth his son ; but he that loveth him, fined the boy once to bread and water 
chasteneth him betimes.” “ Chasten for two days together.” The minister 
thy son while there is yet hope, and still asked him if he had tried nothing 
let not thy soul spare for his crying.” else? “Yes,” he replied, “I have ex- 
“ The rod and reproof give wisdom, but posed him to the cold.” Upon being 
a child left to himself bringeth his further questioned, he mentioned other 
parents to shame.” After briofiy ex- measures to which he bad resorted 
plaining these passages, the father con- without any good elfect. He had in 
tinned, ^You see, my son, what God vain sought mild methods to bring him 
says ; now what is my duty ?” “ Why, to reason ; he had, for example, let 
Pa,” said th.e little boy, “ it is your him go into the company of wcll-be- 
duty to punish me : I have done wrong haved children ; but the boy would 
and deserve it.” After receiving the escape as soon as possible into the 
chastisement, he embraced and kissed society of boys in the street, or else 
his father with evident thankfulness, would exhibit rude behaviour before the 
and promised never again to disobey orderly children. Upon this the old cler- 
him. gyman said that none of these was the ‘ 

(5) SIGNIFICANT CONFESSION, right remedy ; he knew a better remedy 
— 1 am acquainted, says an American for such desperate cases, and that was 
writer, with a young man whose father prayer. He asked him whether he had 
died when he was but an infant, but deliberately and earnestly prayed with 
whose mother always controlled and his son and for him. The gentleman said, 
governed him. One day, in conversa- he must confess he had not. “ Then,” 
tiou upon this subject, he remarked to observed the clergyman, “ it need not 
me, “ Whenever I was guilty of dis- seem strange that all your pains have 
obeying my mother, and she called me been in vain.” Flattich now tried prayer 
to account, she would talk to me seri- upon the boy, and it succeeded so well, 
ously, and then kneel down in prayer that, as the writer of this communica- 
and tell God all about my conduct and tiou knows, from a desperate youth he 
the consequences of my course. I used became an excellent and efficient man. 

.to feel at such times as if my heart _ 

would burst, and I hare often said,— 137. rbugious tendency o*»dis- 
* Ma, whip me, but don’t talk to me cipline. 

and pray for me.’ * Ah,” said he, “it (a) THE LAD’S PRAYER.— A 
was the talking and praying that affected gentleman’s son in England, of ten or 
me more than the whipping, though all eleven years of age, one day told an 
were necessary. ” untruth, .which afterwards came to the 

(r) APPLYING THE WRONG knowledge of his father, who determined 
REMEDY. — A gentleman’s son says to chastise him severely for it. 
the “ Berlin Evangelical Journal,” was He took the boy and an instrument 
brought to Mr. Flattich, an aged clei-gy- of correction into a chamber, and there 
I man, of Wirtemburg, Germany, who reprimanded him, setting forth the 
[ was famous as an instructor of youth, beinousness of the sin against God, and 
* with the request that he would plnce the injury he was doing to his own soul, 
him under his discipline and instruction. He then proceeded to the work of cor- 
“ I must give you to understand,” said rection, though every stroke was dotfbt- 
the gentleman, when alone wjth the less as afflictive to the parent aq the 
minister, “that my son is a desperate child. After this the father left the^ 
lad, upon wlioiii, hitherto, all instruc- boy in the room, and made as though ' 
tions, all corrections, have been lost, he was going down- the stairs, shutting 
I have ^admonished him. I have whipped the door behind him; but, pausing 'n 
him, 1 have shamed him before com- little, he returned softly to the door, and 
pauy, but he still remains a desperate waited some time, hearing the sobbing 
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and sighing of the boy. After a while 
the father heard a movement, and began 
to think of retreating; but after de- 
scending a^step or two, he heard his son 
speak, and softly resuming his former 
station, and looking through the key- 
hole of the door, he perceived his son 
OQ^ his knees! The boy proceeded to 
acknowledge his guilt and shame before 
God, and to pray for forgiveness ; thank- 
ing God for favouring him with such a 
father as wpuld not suffer sin upon him. 
In many similar instances the faithful 
punishment of disobedient children leads 
them to be contrite towards their parents 
for their offences against them ; and, the 
transition from such penitence in a 
child religiously educated, to a scrip- 
tural repentance towards God, is, com- 
paratively speaking, an easy and natural 
I one. Other things being equal, there 
can be no doubt of this proposition 
at least, that a child who is often led 
iiumbiy to acknowledge and mourn over 
his offences against his earthly parents, 
is more likely to be convicted of his 
sins against his heavenly Fathej;, and to 
confess, forsake, and find mercy, 

(b) THE CHILD’S GRATITUDE. 

^ — A child, who had been trained in the 
" waya of ireligion, by a parent who was 

kind, but judiciously firm, as she sunk 
to rest in peaceful reliance on her Sa- 
viour’s love, affectionately thanked her 
beloved mother for all her tender care 
and kindness; but added, ** I thank you 
most of all, for having subdued my self- 
will.” %And why so much gratitude for 
the mother’s faithful discipline ? Doubt- 
less because the child regarded it as 
preparatory to the submission of her 
will to God, and thus instrumental in 
her salvation. 

(c) THE INDULGED CHILD.— 
A mother, (says R. J. Smith,) related 
to me the following instance, illustrating 
the relation between submission to pa- 
rental authority, and conversion or sub- 
mission to the will of God. She. bad 
several children, and seemed properly 
to understand the importance of tnuniug 
them to prompt and cheerful obedience, 
and, as a consequence, they were early 
converted to God. One of these chil- 
dren, however, had been from infancy 
snbject to fits, general weakness, and 
derangement of the physical system; It 


, was the general injunction of her phy- 
sician, that she should be kept as quiet 
as possible, and that her iMll should not 
be crossed. The mother acted accord- 
ingly, and all her whims and desires 
were freely indulged; but instead of 
rendering her calm and quiet, this course 
made her peevish, fretful, and stubborn. 
After making it a subject of study and 
prayer, the mother determined to subdue 
her will, and govern her as she did her 
other children. - She called to her the 
girl, and confessed to her that the course 
shejiad been pursuing towards her was 
wrong, and told her that now she must 
depend upon obeying her or she should 
punish her. 

She soon required a certain duty at 
her hand, but as the child was not ac- • 
customed to obey, she paid no regard 
to the requirement. ] The mother com- 
menced chastising ,ner, and said that, 
for some time it seemed as though the 
child would be the conqueror ; but fully 
resolving on securing obedience, she 
persevered' until the child yielded. She 
was penitent, begged her mother to for- 
give her, and promised in future always 
' to obey her. She theiji saw that she 
had not only sinned against her mother, 
but against God. A few nights after 
this occurrence, the mother said she 
was awakened at midnight, with the 
cry, “ Ma; pray for me, for 1 am a great 
sinner.” She arose, knelt beside her^ 
and commended her to God ; and the 
little girl begged of God, as she had* 
before done of her mother, to forgive 
her ; and arose with the evidence that 
her sins were forgiven. 

In a short time she became violently 
ill, and failed rapidly.^ One day she 
called her mother to her death-bed, ex- 
tended her hand and said, ** Ma," I thank 
you that you gave me that whipping 
the other day; if you had not, I 'should' “ 
kave died in my sins and gone to li'ell ; 
but now I feel that you have forgiven 
me, and God has forgiven me ; and 1 • 
am going to heaven. She then em- 
braced her mother in her arms, and 
kissed her, and bade lief farewell, say- 
ing, “ I shall soon meet you again in * 
heaven,” and sweetly fell asleep in- Jesus. 

If parents do not obtain the mastery’’ 
of the will, and keep it, they, place an 
almost insurmountable obstacle In the 
, 6 
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of thetr cMldren ever being saved. 
Toe children are either never converted, 
or if converted are given to perpetual 
backsliding, and make little or no pro* 
gress in piety ; while those whose wills 
have been subjected to parental anthority 
in early life, are likely to be early con- 
verted, and afterwards to prove steadfast 
in their allegiance and obedience to God. 

138. DISCIPLINE WITHHELD. 

(a) THE RUINED SON. — An 
only son of pious and respectable pa- 
rents, (says a writer in the ** Christian 
Watchman,”) was sent to school in a 
neighbouring village. He gave earlv 
intimations of the truth of Solomon^s 
remark, in Prov. xxlx. 15. Reports of 
his improper conduct reached the ears, 
and pierced the hearts of his fond pa- 
rents, and called forth repeated expos- 
tulations. 

I 1 was present one day, when he re- 

I ceived a letter from them, written in the 
bitterness of parental grief. They told 
him of their anxiety, their sleepless 
nights, their tears and prayers in his 
behalf. They warned him of his danger; 
they implored him to listen to the coun- 
sel of an affectionate father and a kind 
but heart-broken mother. The son 
read the letter soberly; sat for a mo- 
ment as if in deep thought, and the 
muscles of his face betrayed the work- 
ing of a troubled conscience. Suddenly 
springing upon his feet, and with a look 
of ineffable contempt, he dashed the 
letter into the fire, exclaiming, “ There, 
now, let the old man and woman warn, 
write letters, pray and whine ; it is of 
no use; a good whipping^ well laid on, 
ten years ago, would have done more to 
save?t»el” 

While on a journey, in September, 
1834, 1 met this same only son on the 
public road. He was reeling with in- 
toxication, and pouring forth a torrent 
of profane and obscene languag^. , Me- i 
mory instantly reverted to his early i 
days, and to his pious, though miyudg- ] 
ing parents, who have since entered i 
their rest He was the only son; a * 
false tenderness led to indulgence ; in- ; 
dulgence fostered the corruptions of his 
heart, and these led him on to ruin. ( 
The whole face of society is marked 
with examples of the same kind. ] 


139. MISCELLANEOUS. 

(a) “HE NEVER SPEAKS KIND- 
LY TO ME.” — Conversing the other 
day, says one, with an interesting little 
girl between six and seven years old, I 
took occasion to impress upon her mind 
the debt of gratitude due from her to 
her heavenly Parent for bestowing upon 
her so good and kind a parent, whom 
everybody loves. I was perfectly thun- 
derstrugk with her answer. Looking 
me fulHn the face with her soft blue 
eyes, she replied, “He never speaks 
kindly to me.” Perhaps this Christian 
father, harassed with the cares of life, 
was unconscious that he had roughly 
checked the fond attention of his child ; 
but could cares or the interruptions of 
his child excuse nnkindness or a total 
want of tokens of endearment? Will 
fathers examine their habits on this 
point ? 

( 5 ) “MY MOTHER NEVER 
TELLS LIES.”— Some females, (says 
the “ St. I^uis Observer,”) met at the 
house of a friend, in this city, for an 
evening visit, when the following scene 
and conversation occurred The child 
of one of the females, about five years 
old, waS' guilty of rude, noisy conduct, 
very improper on all occasions, and 
particularly so at a stranger’s house. 
The mother kindly reproved her, say- 
ing, “ Sarali, you mu^t not do so.” 

The child soon forgot the reproof, and 
became as noisy as ever. The mother 
firmly said, “ Sarah, if you do so again 
I will punish you;” but not long after- 
wards, Sarah “did so again.” When 
the company were about to separate, 
the mother stepped into a neighbour’s 
house, intending to return for the child. 
Daring her absence the thought of 

O home recalled to the mind of' 
the punbhment which her mother 
told her she might expect; and the 
recollection turned her rudeness and 
thoughtlessness to sorrow. A young 
lady present, observing it, and learning 
the cause, in order to pacify her said, 

“ Never mind, I will ask your mother 
not to whip yon.” 

“ Oh,” said Sarah, that will do no 
good. My mother never tells UesJ** . 

Said my informant, who is also a 
parent! *^1 learned a lesson from the 
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feply of that child, which I shali never 
It is worth evemhing in the 
training of a^hild, to make it feel that 
its mother never te^ liee,” 

(c) THE SICK CHILD.— « A child,” 
says Mr. Abbot, *‘a short time since 
was seized with that dangerous disorder, 
the croup. He was a child most ardently 
beloved, and ordinarily very obedient i 
But in this state of uneasiness and pain, 
he refused to take the medicine which it 
was needful without delay to administer. 
The father finding him resolute, imme- 
diately punished his dick and suffering 
son ; under these circumstances, and 
fearing that his son might soon die, it 
must have been a most severe trial to 
the father; but the consequence was, 
that the child was taught that sickness 
was no excuse for ^disobedience ; and 
while his sickness continued, he promptly 
took whatever medicine was prescribed, 
and was patient and sij^bmissive, and was 
iOQTv well. Does any one say this was 
cruel? It was one of the noblest acts 
of kindness which could have been per- 
formed. If the father had shrunkwfrom 
his duty here, it is by no means impro- 
bable that the life of the child would 
haye been the forfeit.” 


id) THE COUNT AND HIS 
FAMILY. — The following account ia 
given by Milner, in his “ Church His- 
toi 7 ,” of the family order observed by 
Eleazer, Count of Arian, in the four- 
teenth century “ I cannot,” said the 
count, ** allow blasphemy in my house, 
nor any thing in word or deed which 
offends the laws of decorum. Dice, and 
all games of hazard are to be prohibited. 
Let all persons in my house divert them- 
selves at proper times, but not in a sinful 
manner. In the morning, reading and 
prayer must be attended to. Let there 
be constant peace in my family ; other- 
wise two armies are found under my 
roof, and the master is devoured by them 
both. If any difference arise, let not 
the sun go down upon your wrath. We 
must bear with something if we have to'‘ 
live among mankind. \ Every evening, 
all the family shall be assembled at a 
godly conference, in which they shall 
hear something of God and salvation. 
Let none be absent on pretence of at- 
tending to my affairs. I have no affairs 
so interesting to me as the salvation of 
m^ domestics. I seriousljr forbid all ; 
injustice which may cloak< itself under I 
colour of serving me.” 
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(a) THE TWO KEYS.— Once from 
the pulpit, at an ordination of elders, the 
late Rev, Mr, M‘Cheyne made the fol- 
lowing dcclaratiob : — ** When I first 
entered upon the work of the ministry 
among you, I was exceedingly ignorant 
of the vast importance of church disci- 
pline. I thought that my great and al- 
most only work was to pray and preach. 
I saw your souls to be so precious, and 
the time so §hort, that I devoted all my 
time,' and care, and strength, to labour 
in word and doctrine. When cases of 
discipline were brought before me^ftnd 
the elders, I regarded them with some- 
thing like abhorrence. ‘ It was a duty I 
-^shrank from; and I may tfuly say it 
nearly drove ine from the work of the 
ministry among you altogether. But it 
pleased God, Who teaches his servants 
in ^another way than man teaches, to 


bless some of the cases of discipline to 
the manifest and undeniable conversluu 
of the souli? of those under our care; 
and from that hour a new light broke 
in upon my mind, and I saw that if 
preaching be an ordinance of Christy so 
is church discipline. I now feeUvery. 
deeply persuad^ that both are of Gqd, . 
that two keys are committed to us by 
Christ, the one the key of doctrine, ‘by. 
means of which we unlock the treasures 
of the Bible ; the other ^he key of disci- 
pline, by which we open or shut, the 
way to the sealing ordinances of the 
faith. Both are Christ's gift, tfnd neither 
is to be resigned without sin.” ^ 

* (b) EMPLOYMENT ‘ FOR A 
CHURCH.— A minister of the gospel, 
in excusing himself and his church for 
not exerting themselves to instruct ^nd 
gather in the multitude around them. 
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said, ** It is impossible for so large a Only one in three possessing the true 
church as ours, to do much for those out spirit of Christianity, and he is prevented 
of our body. It takes,” said he, “ one- from being an efficient soldier of the 
third of us to watch the other two- cross, by the lukewarmness and sins of 
thirds !’* What a confession is this ! his brethren ! 


HI. DISHONESTY PUNISHED. 


(a) FEIGNING DEATH AND 
DYING. — The “Gazette de Lyons” pub- 
lished the following fact ; it happened at 
Ohenas, not far from Lyons. — A rich 
widow, without children, had promised 
to make her will in favour of her niece. 
The aunt fell sick, and the niece, , as 
much through attachment as interest, 
lavished upon her the tenderest as well 
as the most assiduous cares ; however, 
the aunt died without making a will. 
The niece being in despair for the loss 
of her friend and her hopes, went 
among friends, told her story, and asked 
what could be done. Her perfidious 
counsellors engaged her to play the old 
trick of hiding the death, and placing 
herself in bed, calling for a notary and 
witnesses, and dictating a convenient 
testament. Sue did her part well, and 
it succeeded wonderfully in a room that 
was partially darkened. The young 
girl, sunk in a pillow and curtains, pro- 
nounced witli a feeble and broken voice, 
the last will and testament of the aunt ; 
the notary wrote, and the victory was 
nearly rure, when one of the witnesses, 
who knew a little more than the others, 
declared he would sign no such act; for 
that the pretended testatrix had been 
dead for several hours, and he would 
not be an accomplice of the deception. 
The unhappy niece, confounded and 
overwhelmed, could not suppo-t the 
idea of the consequent shame and pun- 
ishment of her guilt, and she suddenly 
expired, and was buried at the same 
time with her aunt. 

(5) JOHN EYRE’S NEPHEW.-- 
An anecdote is related of John Eyre, a 
plan whose name is recorded in the an- 
nals of crime, as possessing 30,000/. and 
yet being sentenced to transportation 
for stealing eleven quires of writing 
paper, which shows, in a striking man- 
ner, the depravity of the human heart. 


and may help to account for the mean- 
ness of the crime of which he stood con- 
victed. An UQcle of his, a gentleman 
of considerable property, made his will 
in favour of a clergyman who was his 
intimate friend, and committed it, un- 
known to the rest of the family, to the 
custody of the divine. However, not 
long before his death, having altered his 
mind with regard to the disposal of his 
wealth, he made another will, in which 
he left the clergyman only 500/., be- 
queathing the bulk of his large property 
to his', nephew and heir-at law, Mr. 
Eyre. Soon after the old gentleman’s 
death, Mr. Eyre, rummaging over his 
drawers, found this last will, and per- 
ceiving the legacy of 500/. jn it for the 
clergyman, without any hesitation or 
scruple of conscience, he put it into the 
fire, and took possession of the whole 
effects, in consequence of his uncle being 
supposed to die intestate. The clergy- 
man coming to town soon afterwards, 
and inquiring into the circumstances of 
his old friend’s death, asked if he had 
made a will before he died. On being 
answered by Mr. Eyre in the negative, 
the clergyman very coolly put his hand 
in his pocket, and pulled out the former 
will, which had been committed to bis 
care, in which Mr. Eyre had bequeathed ' 
him the whole of his fortune, amounting; 
to several thousand pounds, excepting a 
legacy of 200/. to his nephew. 

(c) LOSS OF CHARACTER.— 
Robert Andrews, foreman to a respect- 
able nurseryman at some distance from 
Philadelphia, who had lived with his 
employers ten years, and had a, good 
character, one Saturday night, after 
applying for his wages, claimed* pay for 
a young man up to that day, whom he 
had discharged some days before. His 
master said, looking bitn steadily in the 
face, “ Robert, do you want to cheat me. 
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asking wages for a man that you 
discharged yourself eight days ago?” 
He had ^ sooner said this, than the 
miserable conscience - stricken man s 
blood forsook liis face, as if he had been 
stabbed to the«heart. When his master 
saw him so much affected, he told him 
that he might still labour as hc had 
done, but that after such a manifestly 
dishonest attempt, bis character, and the 
confidence in it, were gone for ever. On 
Monday, Hobert made his appearance, 
but was utterly an altered man. The 
agitation of his mind had reduced his 
body to tlie feebleness of an infant’s. 
He took his spade and tried to use it, 
but in vain ; and it was with difficulty 
that he reacW home. He went to bed 
immediately ; medical aid was procured, 

I but to no purpose, and the poor fellow 
sunk under the sense of his degradation, 
and expired on Wednesday forenoon I 
JHis neighbours who attended him, say, 
*that a short time before he died, he de- 
clared, that the agony consequent on the 
loss of his character as an honest man, 
which he had for many yeffi*8 main- 
taiiied, was the sole cause of his death. 

. Of) THE HEIR INGENIOUSLY 
' DISCOVERED.— A jeweller who car- 
ried on an extensive trade, and supplied 
the deficiencies of one country by the 
superfluities of another, leaving his 
home with a valuable assortment of 
diamonds, for a distant region, took with 
him his son, and a young slave, whom 
he had purchased in his infancy, and 
had brought up more like an adopted 
child than a servant. They performed 
their intended journey, and the merchant 
disposed of his commodities, with great 
advantage ; but while preparing to re- 
turn, he was seized by a pestilential 
distemper, and died suddenly in the 
metropolis of a foreign country. This 
accidei^^ inspired the slave with a wish 
to possess his master’s treasures, and re- 
lying on the total ignorance of strimgers, 
and the kindness everywhere shown 
him by the*jeweller, he declared himself 
the son of the deceased, and took 
charge of his property. The true heir 
of course (denied his pretensions, and 
solemnly declared himself to be the only 
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son of the defunct, who had long before 
purchased bis opponent as a sla^e. This 
contest produced various results. It 
happened that the slave was a young 
man of beautiful person, and of polished 
manners, while the jeweller’s son was 
ill-favoured by nature, and said to be in- 
jured in his education, by the indulgence 
of his parents. This superiority ope- 
rated in the minds of many to support 
the claims of the former ; but since no 
certain evidence could be produced on 
either side, it became necessary to refer 
the dispute to a court of law. There, 
however, from a total want of proofs, 
nothing could be done. The magistrate 
declared his inability to decide on un- 
supported assertions, in which each 
party was equally positive. This caused: 
a report of the case to be made to' the 
prince, who having heard the particu- 
lars, was also confounded, and at a loss 
how to decide the question. At length, 
a happy thought occurred to the chief 
of the jueges, and he engaged to ascer- 
tain the real heir. The two claimants 
being summoned before him, be ordered 
them to stand behind a curtain prepared 
for the occasion, and’ to project their 
heads through two openings, when, after 
bearing their several arguments, he 
would cut off the head of him who 
should prove to be the slave. This 
they readily assented to ; the one from 
a reliance on his honesty, the other from ^ 
a confidence of the impossibility of de^ 
tdetion. Accordingly, each taking his 
place as ordered, thrust his head through 
a hole in the curtain. An officer sto^ 
in front with a drawn scymeter in bis 
hand, and the judge proceeded to the 
examination. After a short debate, the 
judge cried out, ** Enough^ enough, 
strike off the villain’s head!” and the 
officer, who watched the moment, leaped, 
towards the two youths ; the impostor, 
startled at the brandished weapon, 
hastily drew back^ his head, while the, 
jeweller’s son, animated by conscious 
security, stood unmoved. The jndge 
immediately decided for the latter, and ^ 
ordered the slave to be -taken into ousr 
y, to receive the punislimei^t due to 
diabolical ingratitude. ^ 


DISHONESTY PUlilSHED. 
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DISINXEBESTEDNESS. — SISOBEDIEKOE TO PABEKT8. [142, 143 


142. DISINTERESTEDNESS. 


(a) ADRIAN AND THE BISHOP. 
— -Terantius, captain to the Emperor 
Adrian, presented a petition that the 
Christians might have a temple by 
themselves, in which to worship God 
apart from the Arians. The emperor 
tore his petition, and threw it away, 
bidding him ask something for himself, 
and it should be granted. Terantius 
modestly gathered up the fragments of 
his petition, and said, with true nobility 
of mind, “ If I cannot be heard in God*s 
cause, I will never ask anything for 
myself.” 

(d) CALVIN’S DISINTERESTED- 
NESS. — This celebrated reformer was 
remarkable for his disinterestedness. 
Ilis goods, his books, and his money, 
were not equal to one hundred and 
twenty-five crowns, and yet he refused, 
during his sickness, twenty-five crowns, 
which the Council of Geneva offered to 
him, because he was incapable of ful- 


filling the appointed labours of his 
office. 

(c) WHITFIELD REJECTING 
AN £STATE.>-It is difficult, in such 
a world as this, so to live as that ** our 
good ” shall not be “ evil spoken of.” 
Mr. Whitfield has been charged with 
mercenary motives : his whole life 
showed the fallacy and weakness of 
such a charge. During his stay in 
Scotland, in 1759, a young lady, Miss 
Hunter, who possessed a considerable 
fortune, made a full offer to him of her 
estate, both money and lands, amounting 
to several thousand pounds, which he 
generously refused. Upon his declining 
it for himself, she offered it to him for 
the benefit of his Orphan-house; but 
this also he absolutely refused. This 
incident is given on the authority of h^ 
original biographer. Dr. Gillies, who 
received it from unquestionable testi- 
mony. 


143. DISOBEDIENCE TO PARENTS 


(a) BEGINNING OF EVIL.— A 
^ young man was sentenced to the South 
. Carolina Penitentiary for four years. 
When he was about to be sentenced, be 
stated publicly that his downward coarse 
began in disobedience to his parents — 
that he thought he knew as much of the 
world as his father did, and needed not 
his aid or advice, bat that as soon as he 
turned his back upon his home, then 
.temptations came around him tike a 
ibrove of h^enast and harried him on to 
ruin. Thi^ is no place so safe and 
happy as a good home. 

(b) REASON FOR DISOBEYING.— 
The American ** Sunday School Herald” 
states^ that a little girl, six years old, in 
a Sunday school, was repeating the fifth 
commandment. Her teacher endea- 
voured to show her in what way she was 
to honour her parents, and said, ** You 
most honour your parents by obeyinll 
them.”' ** O, ma’am,” exclaimed the 
child, cannot keep that command- 
ment.” ^ ** Why cannot you keep it, my 


dear?” Because, ma’am, when my 
mother tells me to do one thing, my 
father tells me to do another. Just be- 
fore I came hither, my mother told me 
to stay up-stairs and learn my lesson, 
and my father told me to come down 
and play ; now how could I obey them 
both ? No, DO,” closing her little hands 
as if in'despair, ** no, no 1 ma’am, it is 
impossible for me ever to keep that com- 
mandment.” In such a case, however, 
a child should obey the father, unless 
he bade her commit some sin: neither 
father nor mother should be obeyed 

th4*D. 

(c) PHILIP HENRY’S PROPHE- 
CY. — The ^v. Phili{> Henry, speaking 
once of a wicked son in the neighbour- 
hood, that was very undutiful td his 
mother, charged some of his children to' 
observe the providepoeof God concern- 
ing him i Perhaps,” said he, ** 1 may 
not live, to see it, fiat do yon take notice, 
whether God do not come upon him 
with some remarkable judgment in this 
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life, according to the threatening implied 
in the reason annexed to the fifth com- 
mandment^* bat HE himself lilted to see 
the threatening ftilfiUed not long after- 
wards in a very signal providence. 

(d) THE DISOBEDIENT PUN- 
ISHED.— -The Rev. Herbert Palmer, 
B.'D., master of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, who died in 1647, and who was 
**a burning and shining light” in his 
day, was remarkable lor his dutiftil 
afi'ection t6 his parents, not only when 
he was a child, but during his whole 
life. He was peculiarly attentive to his 
pious aged mother; promoting, to the 


I utmost of his power, both her temporal 
and spiritual comfort, even to the day of 
her death, which happened not long 
before his own. He used frequently to 
enforce this dutjjr in his ministry, observ- 
ing the emphasis which God puts upon 
it through the whole of the l&riptures. 
He used to say that he had noticed the 
effects of disobedience to parents, so 
that he scarcely ever knew nndntiful 
children escape some visible Judgment 
of God in the present life ; he also 
thought that the mtschiefr which occurred 
in society frequently took tMr rise in 
contempt of parental authority. 


144. DISTILLERS. 

(a) THE COLPORTEUR AND Christ Ife aave up Au disHlleryt which 
^DISTILLER.— One day as Mr. R., a cost 1,000 dollars; and his wife^ hia hro^ 
*colporteur, was passing along a roa^ a ther and wife^ and hia mother^ were ere 
man engaged in making barrels hailed long converted to God» 
him, stating that as Mr. R. travelled (b) THE GRAVE-YARD AND 
considerably, he should be glad to have THE DISTILLERY. — An elder of 
him find a purchaser for his distillery; the church in — , New- York, owned 
but the colporteur, in the spirit of his a distillei^, and manufactured ardent 
^ Ma.;ter,«began to exhort him to attend spirits. The elder was an active 


^ Ma.;ter,«began to exhort him to attend ^irits. The elder was an active 
to his eternal interests, and prepare to Christian, and seemed quite awake to 
give up his final account at the judg- the benevolent efforts of the day. .His 
ment seat. ” But what,” said he, ** shall pastor was grieved that so worthy a man 
I do with my still-house?” ** Repent,* should be engaged in a business which 
and get your heart right,” said Mr, R., brought ruin temporal and eternal upon 
and it shall be shown you what to do bis fellow-men, and resolved to givp 
with your distillery — ^you will obtain him frithfiil warning. The pastor 


light on that subject” 

After the colporteur had left ^e shop. 


visited the elder at his house ; and the 
latter looked to the grave-yard, and 


the man, who could not read a line, and, j said, ** I'^ove to look there ; it seems to 


as he afterwards said, had nether before 
been personally addreaaed by any Chria- 
turn on the aulyect of hia souTa aaivation, 
immediately fell down upon his knees 


be the way to heaven.” ‘*Ye8,” said 
the pastor, **and that,” pomtixigto the 
distillery, "is the way to hell-” .•he 
Lord blessed the reply; and in a,frw 


and cried to God for mercy ; and some weeks the distillery was levelled' to the 
time afterwards he found peace in ground. " . " 


146. DOUBTS AND PEARS OF CHRISTIANS. , 

(a) t he CHILD'S PRAYER.— | should converse with her atmutherSduL 
A girl of twelve years of age, in one At length, a bem of Joy ligh^ Igp .^r 


of the Sunday-schools of Massachusetts, countenance, and s}ie ssod to w iuper- 
was known Ibr some time to be very Intendent, “(^howllovetoy^loarl” 
serious and anxious that her teachmr One sabbath, soon afterwards, she came 
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to him, at the close of the school, and 
as he took her by the hand, she burst 
into tears. ** Elizabeth,’* said he, do 
you love the Saviour now ?” “Yes,” 
said she, “ but I have been tempted this 
week. Something seemed to say I was 
not a Christian, and it made me yery 
unhappy.” 

“ What did you do then?” 

“ I prayed that I might be delivered 
from temptation, and then I felt happy.” 

She gave satisfactory evidence of 
being a child of God. Her exercise of 
mind and her prayers were like those 
of mature Christians. 

(A) “REMEMBER TORWOOD.” 
— Mr. Kidd, when minister of Queens- 
ferry, a few miles from Edinburgh, was 
one day very much depress^ and 
discouraged, for want of that comfort 
which is produced by the faith of the 
gospel alone. He sent a note to Mr. 
L., minister of Culross, a few miles off, 
informing him of his distress of mind, 
and desiring a visit as soon as possible. 
Mr. L. told the servant, he was so busy 
that he could not wait upon his master, 
but desired him to tell Mr. K. to 
remember Torutood / When the servant 
returned, he said to his master, “ Mr. 
L. could not come, but he desired me 
to tell you, to remember Torwood!** 
This answer immediately struck Mr. 
K., and he cried out, “Yes, Lord! I 
will remember Thee^ from the hill 
Mizar, and Arom the Hermonites !” All 
his troubles and darkness vanished upon 
the recollection of a day which he had 
formerly^ spent in prayer, along with 
Mr. L. in Torwood, where he had en- 
joyed eminent communion with God. 

(c) WORLDLY PROFESSOR’S 
I^^TH-BED.^—Sometimei^ (says the 
Tale Rev. R. Cecil, in his valuable 
“ Remains,”) we have a painfhl part to 
do with sincere Christians who have 
been going too much into the world. I 
was called upon to visit such a man. 
“I had no comfort,” said he; “God 
veils his face from me. Everything 
round me is dark and uncertain.” 1 
durst not act the flatterer; I said, “Let 
us look faithfully into the state of things. 

I should have been suiprised if you bm 
not fbltthns. I believe you to be sin- 
cere ; ^our state of feeling evinces vour 
rincerity. Had 1 found you exalting 


in God, I should have concluded that 
you were either deceived or a deceiver ; 
for, while God acts in his usual order, 
bow could you expect to feel otherwise 
on the approach of death than you do 
feel ? You have driven hard after the 
world; your spirit hM been absorbed in 
its cares; your sentiments, your con- 
versation have been in the spirit of the 
world. And have you any reason to 
expect the repose of conscience, ahd 
the clear evidence that awaits the man 
who has walked and lived in close friend- 
ship with God ? You know that what 
I say is true.” 

His wife here interrupted me, by 
assuring me that he had been an excel- 
lent man. “Silence!” said the dying 
penitent, “ it is all true.” 

(d) JOHNSON’S VISIT TO 
WETHERELL. — The late Rev. Robert 
Johnson says, “ In Bishop Wilton there 
lived a good man, named Thomas 
Wetherell, much respected, with whom* 
I was intimately acquainted about twenty 
years ago. I heard that l|e was ill, and 
went to Bishop Wilton to see him. On 
my arrival, I said, * I am an old friend 
come to see you. I was afraid yoii 
would make your escape to heaven be- 
fore I had the opportunity of seeing 
you.’ He replied, ‘ Oh, dear sir, I fear I 
shall never arrive there. I have lost my 
way I I have lost my way I Oh, what a 
stumbling-block am I now, after enjoying 
confidence for forty years ! ’ 1 answered, 

‘ I am very sonry tlit you have turned out 
BO badly. I imagine my visit will not be 
acceptable. I suppose you have become 
very wicked, and fond of trifling, vain, 
worldly company.’ He imm^ately 
rejoined, *Oh, no, no! I cannot bear 
them. I cannot bear them.’ 1 said, 

‘ I am gl^ of that ; and you may be 
sure of this, that the Lord will not send 
you to hell among them hereafter, when 
you so much dislike their ways and 
company now.’ 

“He was particularly struck with 
the manner and language in which I 
addressed him. 'Come,’ said I, Met 
me have the history of your complaint’ 
He proceeded, and said, 'Some time 
ago, I had a paralytic stroke. I was 
very ill, but very happy in God. Every 
one thought I was dying, and I thought 
so mysebt of peace and 
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joy ; contrary to expectation, I so 
far recovered as to be able to walk 
. about, ti^ugh unable to work* 1 never 
was married ; and by frugality and in- 
dustry Isaved about one hundred pounds. 
But it occurred to me that 1 might live 
a considerable time in this debilitated 
atate, that my hundred pounds would 
soon be gone, and that I should, after 
all, become a burden to my friends. I 
entered into a hurtful train of perplex- 
ing reasoning, then of doubt, distrust, 
and fear, which grieved the Spirit of 
God ; therefore he has hid his face from 
me, and I am troubled ; 1 have lost my 
confidence in Him, and am now in dark- 
ness and despair.* 

remarked, *My dear brother, I 
clearly see your case. Your mind, as 
well as your j)ody, is debilitated, and 
the enemy has taken advantage of your 
weakness to harass and distress you. 
In your present, circumstances, you are 
not capable of reasoning with him, or of 
steadfastly resisting him: he is too cun- 
ning for 3 rou, and too strong. But lift 
up your heart to the Lord venture to 


look unto Jesus, who will soon bruise 
under your feet him who is thus pain- 
fully bruising your heel. You are just 
like a musical instrument when all its 
strings are slackened. If you try to 
play upon it, there are only discordant 
sounds t not because it is a bad instru- 
ment, but because it is out of tune.’ 

** He inquired with earnestness, * Do 
you really think so, sir?* ‘Yes, I 
know that it is so ; because you are so 
unhinged and slackened in y'our ner- 
vous system, ^ou are ready to imagine 
that the Lord is disaffected towards yon, 
and that his mercy is clean gone, for 
ever. But, O, venture to call upon him 
in your trouble and distress; looking 
unto Jesus who suffered, being tempted, 
and who knoweth how to succour them 
that are tempted ; and he will most cer- 
tmnl^ deliver yoij, and you shall praise 

“"Wfe then prayed together, and he 
was greatly encouraged. In a short 
time afterwards he was completely set 
at liberty from all his fears, and was 
filled with joy and peace in beHeving.” 


146. DRESS. 


(a) A GOOD CAUSE FOR WEEP- 
ING, — A minister calling to visk a 
lady, was detained a long time while 
she was dressing. At length she made 
her appearance, bedizened in all the frip- 
pery of fashion and folly. The mini- 
ster was in tears. She asked the cause 
of his grief; when he replied, “ I weep, 
madam, to think that an immortal being* 
should spend so much of that precious 
time, which was given her to prepare 
for eternity in thus vainly adorning that 
body which must soon become a prey to 
worms.** 

(iJ A GOOD RULE.--A lady 
asked the Rev. John Newton, what was 
the best rule for female dresa and be- 
haviour. “ Madam,** said he, “ so dress 
and so ^conduct yourself, that persons 
who have been in your company shall 
not recollect what you had on.” .This 
will generally be the case where singu- 
larity of dress is avoided, and where 
intelligence of mind and gentleness of 
manners are cultivated. 


(c) WAY TO BANKRUPTCY.— 
“ It is a lamentable fact,” says the 
author of the “ Wife and Mother,” 
“that at the present day, there are hun'> 

, drbds of bankrupts or tradesmen .on 
the very verge of bankruptcy, or per- 
sons tof limited income in embarrassed 
circunqstances, whCse difficulties have 
originated in the fondness of their wives 
for dress and display ; and some of these 
wives are women professing godliness ! 
Not very long since, a professiozJIman, 
with an income, perhaps of from two to 
three hundred a year, on which to sup- 
port himself, a wife, and one child, was 
arrested for debt The stir thus occa- 
sioned brought Ho light his. general cir- 
cumstances, when it appeared, that he 
owed about twelve .hundred pounds,, 
more than half that sum being due to 
mercers, milliners, and' jewellers^ , for . 
, his wife’s finery.” ^ ' 

(d) TWO extremes sOV 
.PRIDE.— Diogenes being at Olympia, 
saw at the celebrated festival some 
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joang men of Rhodes, arrayed most had commanded that iromen ^hoold 
ma^ificently. Smiling, he exclaim^, adorn themselTes in modest ^parel, 
** l^is is pride.’* Aftervrards meeting with shamefacedneas and sobriety ; not 
with some Lacedemonians in a mean with broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, 
and sordid dress, he said, ‘*And this is or costly array, bnt ^which becometh 
also nride.’* women professing godliness) with good 

Pride is fonnd at the same opposite works; whose adorning, let it not be 
extremes in dress at the present day. that outward adorning of plaiting the 
(e) LATHROP AND HIS PA- hair, and the wearing of gold, or of put- 
RISHIONER. — 1 was once requested, ting on of apparel; but let it be the 
(says Dr. Lathrop,) to preach against hidden man of the heart, in that which 
prevailing fashions. A remote inhabitant is not corruptible, even the ornament of 
of the parish, apparently in a serious a meek and quiet spirit, which in the 
frame, called upon me one day, and sight of God is of ^eat Jirice. They 
I>ressed the necessity of bearing my tes- were somewhat offended, and with the 
timony against this dangerous evil. 1 hope of quieting their consciences, went 
observed to him, that as my people were to another clergyman, and asked him, 
generally fanners in middling circum- if he thought there was any harm in 
stances. I did not think they took a lead their wearing feathers in their hats, with 
in fashions; if they followed them, it artificial flowers, and like things. He 
was at a humble distance, and rather gravely replied, “ There is no harm in 
to avoid singularity, than to encourage feathers and flowers. If you have in 
extravagance ; that as long as people your hearts the ridiculous vanity to wish 
were in the habit of wearing clothes, to be thought pretty ^ you may as well 
they must have some fashion or other, hang out the sign^ and let every one 
and a fashion that answered the ends of know what is the ruling passion of yonr 
dress, and exceeded not the ability of heart.”* 

the wearer, I considered as innocent, (^) SWIFT AND THE PRINTER. — 

and not deserving reproof. To this he Dean Swift was a regular enemy to ex- 
agreed, but said, what grieved him was, travagance in dress, and particularly to 
to see people set their hearts so much ou that destructive ostentation in the mid- 
fashions. 1 conceded that as modes of dling classes, which led them to make 
dress were trifles compared with our an appearance above their condition in 
eternal concerns, to set our hearts upon life. Of his mode of reproving this 
them must be a great sin. But I ad- folly in those persons for whom he had 
vised him to consider, that to set our an esteem, the following instance has 
hearts against such trifles, was the same been recorded. When George Faulkner, 
sin, as to set our hearts upon them, and the printer, returned from London, where 
as his fashion was different from those he had been soliciting snbscriptions for 
of his neighbours, just in proportion as ,his edition of the Dean’s works, be went 
he set his heart against theirs^ be set his to pay his respects to him, dressed in a 
heart upon his own. He was therefore laced waistcoat, a bag wig, and other 
doubto guilty of the very sin he im- fopperies. Swift received him with the 
pute^o others.* same ceremouies as if he had been a 

(/) DIFFERENT ADVICE OF stranger, “And pray, sir,** said he, 


TWO MINISTERS.— A couple of "what are your commands with me?** 
veiy gaily dressed ladies being in com- " I thought it was my duty sir," replied 
pany with a cleigjrman, on his bei^ in- George, "to wait on yon immediately on 
formed that they were ptofesiing CSfrs- my arrival from London.” " Pray, air, 
tiena, were kindly, but very aolemnly who are yon?” "George Faulkner, the 
reproved by him for thdr extravagance printer, sir.” "Ton George Faulkner; 
, in dress. He reminded them that God the printer! why yon are the most im- 


etherwiie.we shsU be in danger of winking at 
wiDiige, leit ft sbooU be thonght that onr ia- 
tetdieiice with them wonld place us ia a riesl- 
Uts tmedleameat to that ef LaUuop’s plain 
pariraioner.— 


* This edvlee must ba taken as an ironical 
reproof.— En. 
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would never triek htmfelf out in lace 
and other fopperies. Get jou gone, you 
rascal, I will immediately^send you to 
the house of correction,** !A.way went 
George as fast as he could ; and having 
changed his dress, he returned to the 
deanery, where he was received with the 
greatest cordiality. “ My fnend .George,’* 
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said the Dean, ** I am glad to see you 
returned' safely fhnn London. Why,' 
here has been an impudent fellow with 
me just now dressed in a laced waistcoat, 
and he would fain have passed himself 
off for yon, but 1 soon sent him away 
with a flea in his ear.” ' 


DUELLING. 


147. GUILT OF DUELLING. 

(a) ANNIVERSARY OP A DUEL. 
—It is related of Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Blackader, formerly Deputy-Go- 
vernor of Stirling Castle, that though in 
early life he .had been unhappily en- 
gaged in a duel, and had killed his an- 
tagonist, yet being convinced of its sin- 
fulness, he observed the anniversary of 
the day with penitence and prayer. 

(A; GARDINER’S REPLY TO 
A CHALLENGE.— Colonel Gardiner 
having received a challenge to flght a 
duel, made the following trnly noble and 
Christian reply : ** 1 fear sinning, though 
you know, sir, I do not tear fighting;” 
thus 'showing his conviction of a fact 
too often forgotten, that the most im- 
pressive manifestation of courage is to 
“ obey God rather than man.” 

148. FOLLY OF DUELLING. 

Co) CORBETT’S RECOMMEN-, 
DATION.— Cobbett, when challenged' 
to fight, recommended the challenger 
to draw a Cobbett in chalk upon the 
floor, and if he succeeded in hitting it, 
to send him instant word, in order that 
he might have an opportunity of ac- 
knowledging that, had the true Cobbett 
been there, he, in all probability, would 
have been hit too. But hit or no hit, 
thciboilets could have no effect what- 
ever, he maintained, on the original 
causes of the quarrel. 

(h) OCCASIONS OF DUELS— 
Colonef Montgomery was shot in a duel 
about a dog ; Captain Ramsay in one 
about a servant ; Mr Fetherston in one 
about a recruiti Sterne’s fiither in one 
about a goose ; and another gentleman 
in oqe aWt **an acre of anbhovies.” 
Oue officer was challenged Ibr merely 


asking his opponent to enj^oy the second 
goblet ; another was compelled t 6 fight 
about a pinch of snnffi General^ Barry 
was ch^lenged by a Captain 'Smifli, 
for declining a glass of wine with him 
at a dinner in a steamboat, althongh ^ 
the Gener^ had pleaded as an excuse ' 
that wine invariably made bis stomach 
sick at sea; and Lieut. Crowther lost 
his life in a duel, because he was re- 
fused admittance to a club of pigeon- - 
shooters 1 What contemptible foUy for 
men to risk their lives in order to settle 
such trivial disputes as these! And then 
how does the result of a duel really 
settle the dispute any more than the 
result of jumping together from a pre- 
cipice, or any similu jeopardy of life 
and limb? 

149. DUELLING AVOIDED. 

(a) ANSWERING A CHAL- 
LENGE MATHEMATICALLY.— 
The eccentric mathematician, Professoi . 
Vinde, of King’s College, Cambridge, 
beingfonoe engaged in a conversation 
with a genueman who ^vocafod 
** duelling,’^ is said to have^thrown his 
adversary completely Acre du 
by the following cute and ^arifoteristic 4 
reply to his question : But itr'lnd could 
you do, sir, $ a mail told 70 U to your 
mce, * You lie?’ ” ” yhiBX could I do? 
why 1 wouldn't^ock him down, but I’d 
tell him to prove it Prove.it; sir, prwt 
it, I’d say. If he couldn’t, ’he’ff be the|^ 
liar, and there 1 should have hunf.^t' 


if he did prove that I lied, 1 must e%ii 
pooket, the afiixmts find' there X expect’ 
the matter would epd.” 

TO THE DUELLIST OUtWlTr 
TED.— The Rev. J. Cooke, of Maiden- I 
head, (England,) many yens ago, pub- • 
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lished a very interesting pamphlet, con- challenge, it is now my right to choose 
taining the dying confession of a deist, the time, the place, and the weapon; I 
under the tide of “ Reason paying ho- therefore, sir, appoint the present mo- 
mage to Revelation.” Soon after its ment, the place where we now ar^ and 
pablication, a great commotion was ex- the sword for the weapon, to which I 
cited in Maidenhead and its neighbour- have been most accustomed.” The gen- 
hood. The brother of the deceased tleman was evidently greatly terrified ; 
gentleman conceived himself injured, when Mr. Scott, having attained his 
and sent a message to Mr. Cooke, de- end, produced a pocket Bible, and ex- 
manding the satisfaction of a gentleman, claimed, ** This is my sword, sir ; the 
Mr, C. replied, “ I am quite prepared to only weapon I wish to engage with.” 
give Mr.-^ — the satisfaction of a Chris- “Never,” said Mr. Scott to a friend to 
tian gentleman ; and according to the whom he related this anecdote, “ never , 
laws of honour, as he has sent the chat- was a poor careless sinner so delighted 
lenge, it rests with me to choose time, with the sight of a Bible before ! ” 

I place, and weapons. 1 do not choose to Mr. Scott reasoned with the gentle- 
nght with pistols; my weapon is a sword; ^an on the impropriety of his conduct, 
and if he will meet me in this parlour to- in treating him as he had done, for no 
morrow at noon, with any witnesses he other reason but because he had preached 
may desire, 1 shall be prepared to meet the truth. The result was, the gentleman 
him with* the sword of the Spirit, which took him by the hand, begged his par- 
is the word of God.* My character, my don, expressed his sorrow for his con- 
principles, my office, forbid my using duct, and became afterwards very 
any other weapons.’* His opponent did friendly to him. 

not admire this method of meeting the (d)- THE' STAKES UNEQUAL. — : 
challenge, and Mr. C. heard no more Two friends happening to quarrel at a 
of him. tavern, one of them, a man of hasty 

(c) MR. SCOTT’S SWORD. — The disposition, insisted that the other should 
preaching of the Rev. J. Scott, who fight him next morning. The challenge 
had been a captain in the army, having was accepted on condition that they 
been instrumental in the conversion of should breakfast together at the house 
a young lady, the daughter of a country of the person challenged, previous to 
gentleman, her father was greatly of- their going to the field. When the 
tended, because she would not join in challenger came in the morning, accord- 
the usual amusements of their circle, ing to appointment, he found ever^ 
Looking upon Mr. Scott as the sole preparation made for breakfast, and his 
cause of what he regarded as the melan- friend with his wife and children ready 
choly of his daughter, he lay in wait to to receive him. Their repast being 
shoot him. Mr. Scott, being providen- ended, and the family withdrawn, with- 
tially apprised of the intention, w^as out the least intimation of their purpose 
enabled . to escape the danger. The having transpired, the challenger asked 
diabolical design of the gentleman being the other if be was ready. “No, sir,” 
Uitt$ defeated, he sent Mr. Scott a chai- ssud he, “ not till we are more on a par : 
lenj^ Mr. S. might have availed him- that amiable woman and those six 
self of the law, and prosecuted him, children, who just now breakfasted with 
but he took another method. He waited us, depend, under Providence, on my 
upon him at his house, was introduced . life for subsistence, and, until ^rou can 
to him in his parlour, and, with his ' stake something equal in my estimation 
characteristic boldness and intrepidity, to the welfare of seven persons dearer 
thus addressed him : “ Sir, I hear that to me than the apple of my eye, I 
you have designed to shoot me, by which cannot think we are matched.” “ W<1 
you would have been guilty of murder; are not indeed 1” relied the other, 
failing in this, you have sent me a chal- giving him his hand. These-two persons 


failing in this, you have sent me a chal- giving him his hand. These-two ] 
lenge. ^nd what a coward must you became firmer friends than ever, 
be, sir, tavnsh to engage with a blind (e) A HUMOUROUS REPLY TO A 

man 1” (alluding to his being short- CHALLENGE. — When the question 


sighted.) “ As you have given me the for the emblems and devices for the 
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national arms of the United States was 
before the old Congress, a member fh)m 
the Sou)h warmly opposed the eagle as 
a monarchical bird. The king of birds 
could not be a suitable representative of 
a people whose institutions were fotinded 
in hostility to kings. Judge Thatcher, 
then representative from Massachusetts, 
in reply, proposed the poose, which he 
said was a most humble and republican 
bird, and would in other respects prove 
advantageous, inasmuch as the goslings 
would do to put on ten cent pieces, &c. 
The laughter which followed at the 
expense of the Southerner was more 
than he could bear. He construed the 
good-humoured irony into an insult, and 
sent a challenge. The bearer delivered 
it to Mr. Thatcher, who read and 
returned it tQ him, observing that he 
should not accept it ! “ What, will you 
be branded as a coward ?” “ Yes, sir, if 
he pleases ; I always was a coward, and 
he knew it, or he would never have 
challenged me.” The joke was too good 
to be resisted, even by the angry party. 
It occasioned infinite mirtl^^in the Con- 
gressional circles, and the former cordial 
and gentlemanly intercourse between 
:he parties was soon restored in a manner 
entirely satisfactory. 

150 . DUELLING SUPPUESSED. 

(a) GUSTAVUS AND HIS GENE- 
HALS. — It was in one of the Prussian 
campaigns, (says Harte, in his Life of 
Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden,)^ 
that the irrational practice of duelling* 
rose to such a height in the Swedish 
army, not only among persons of rank 
and fashion, but even between the 
common soldiers, that Gustavus pub- 
lished a severe edict, denouncing death 
against every delinquent. Soon after- 
wards there arose a quarrel between 
two officers very high in command, and 
as j they knew the king's firmness, in 
preserving his word inviolable, they 
agreed to request an audience, and 
besought his ^rmission to decide the 
affair uke men of honour. His majesty 
repressed his passion, and under the 
appearance' of pitying brave raejn who 
thought their reputation injured, he told 
them, that though he much blamed their 
mistaken notions of fame and glory, 
yet as this unreasonable determination J 


appeared to be the resnlt of deliberate 
reflection, he would allow them to decide ^ 
the affisir at a time and place specified: 

** And gentlemen,” said he, ** 1 myself 
will be a witness of your extraordinary 
valour.” At the hour appointed, Gns* 
tavus arrived, accompanied with a small 
body of infantry, whom he drew up 
around the combatants. Having done 
this, be desired them to fight on till one 
of them should be killed, and calling the ^ 
executioner of the army to 'him, he 
ordered him, the moment one of them 
fell to be ready instantly to behead the 
survivor. Astonished at such inflexible 
firmness, the two generals, after pausing 
a moment, fell upon their knees, and 
asked the king’s forgiveness, who made 
them embrace each other, and give 
their promise to continue faithful Wends 
to their last moments ; and they did os « 
required, with sincerity and thankful- 
ness. 

(ft) THE EMPEROR’S LETTER. 

— The following letter against duelling, 
written by Joseph, late Emperor of * 
Germany, was published in a collection 
of his letters, a few years ago at Leipsic : 

** General, 1 desire you to arrest Count 
K — and Captain W~ immediately. The 
count is of an imperious character, proud 
of his birth, and full of false ideas of 
honour. Captain W — , who is an old 
soldier, thinks of settling every thjng 
by the sword or the pistol. He has 
done wrong in accepting a challenge 
from the young count. I will not staffer 
the practice of duelling in the army; 
and« 1 despise the arguments of those* 

I who ^eek to justify it. I have a high 
esteem for officers who expose them- 
selves courageously to the enemy, and 
who, on all occasions, show themselves 
intrepid, valiant, and determined, in 
attack as well as dt'fence ; bu^ there are ‘ , 
men ready to sacrifice every thing to a 
spirit of revenge and hatred. I despise 
them; such men, in my opinion, are worse 
than the Roman gladiators. Let a 
council of war be summoned to try those 
two officers with all the impartiality# 
which I demand froril every judge, qpd 
let the most culpable of 'the two be made 
an example by the rigour of the law. I " ^ 
am resolved that this barbei^ous cii^tom, ^ ’ 
which is worthy of the age of Tamer- ^ 
lane and Bajazet, and whiqh is so often { 
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fatal to tike peace of ftmilies, shall be 
punished and suppressed, though it 
should cost me half mj officers. There 
will be still left men who can nnlte 
bravery with the duties of a faithful 
subject. I wish for none who do not 
respect the laws of the country. 

Joseph.” 

“\^emia, August, 1711.” 

(c) THE DUELLISTS AND THE 
GIBBET. ^Frederic the Great is said 
to have taken the following summary 
and very successfhl method of suppress- 
ing duelling in bis army. 

An officer desired his permission to 
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fight a duel with a fellow-officer. He 
gave his consent, with the understanding 
that himself would be a spectator of the 
conflict The hour ^ meeting arrived, 
and the parties repaired to the place of 
slaughter ; but what was their surprise, 
to find a gibbet erected upon the spot 
The challenger inquired of Frederic, 
who was present according to agreement, 
what this meant ** I intend,” said he, 
sternly, “ to hang the survivor !” This 
was enough— the duel was not fought ; 
and by this simple but effectual means, 
it is said duelling was broken up in the 
army of Frederic. 


151. EDUCATION OF MINISTERS 


(a) THE PLOUGHBOY AND 
THE PRESIDENT.— The president 
of a well-known college in Kentucky, 
was one morning, while sitting in his 
study, astonished by the entrance of a 
single visitor. 

The visitor was a boy of some seven- 
teen years, rough and nncouth in his 
appearance, dressed in coarae homespun, 
with thick clumsy shoes on his feet, an 
old tattered felt hat on his head, sur- 
mounting a mass of uncombed hair, 
which relieved swarthy and sunburnt 
features, remarked by eyes quick and 
sparkling, but vacant and inexpressive 
from the want of education. The w hole 
appearance of the youth was that of an 
untaught, uncultivated ploughboy. 

The president, an affable and vener- 
able man, inquired into the business of 
the person who stood before him, 

“If you please, sir,” said the plougb- 
boy, with all the hesitancy of an unedu- 
cated rustic— “If you please, sir, I’d 
like to get some lamin.” I heard you 
had a college in these parts, and 1 
thought if I would work a spell for you, 
you would' help me now and then in 
gettin* an edication.” 

“ Well, my young friend,” replied 
the president “ 1 scarcely see any way 
in which you might be usefiil to us. 
The request is something singular.” 

“ Why, J can bring water, cut wood, 
or black boots,” interrupted the boy, 
his eyes brightening with earnestness. 


“ I want to get an edication— I want to 
make something of myself. I don’t 
keer how hsyrd I work, only so as to 
get an edication. I want — 

He paused, at a loss for words to 
express his ideas, but there was a lan- 
guage in the expressive lip and glanc- 
ing eye, — there was a language in his 
manner, in the tone in which these 
words were spoken, that appealed at 
once to the president’s feelings. He 
determined to try the sincerity of the 
youth. “ I am afraid, my young friend, 
I can do nothing for you. I would like 
to assist you, but I see no way in which 
you can be useful to us at present.” 

The president resumed his book. In 
a moment he glanced at the ploughboy, 
who sat in silence, holding the handle 
of the door. ' He fingered his rough 
bat confusedly with one hand, bis eyes 
were downcast, and his upper lip qui- 
vered and trembled as though he were 
endeavouring to repress strong and 
sudden feelings of intense disappoint- 
,ment The effort was but half success- 
ful. A tear, emerging from the downcast 
eyelid, rolled over Sie sunburnt cheek, 
and with a quick, nervous action, 
the ploughboy raised his toil-hardened ' 
hand, and brushed away the sign of 
regret. He made a w;ellmeant but 
awkward mark of obeisance, and open- 
ing the door, had one foot across the 
threshold, when the president called 
him back. 
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The pbaghboy wae, in a few miantes, the oonrae of the day, Mr. M. made 
lured as a man of all work and boot- proyision for having him boarded 

black to the coUe^. ^ through the winter in the funlly with 

The nfxt scene which we giye the himself, the lad paying for .his board by 
reader, was in a new and magnificent his services ont of school. He gave 
church, rich with the beauties of arehi- himself diligently to study, in whicm he 
tecture, and thronged by an immense made good, but not rapid proficiency, 
crowd, who listened in deathlike still- improving every opjkirtunity of readmg 
ness to the burning eloqueime of the and conversation for acquinng know- 
minister of heaven, who delivered the ledge, and thus spent the winter, 
mission of his Master ^m the altar. When Mr. M. left the place in the 
The speaker was a man in the full glow spring, he engaged a minister who re- 
of middle age, of striking and impres- sided about four miles from the boy’s 
sive appearance, of piercing and intel- father, to hear his recitations ; and the 
ligent eye, and lofty intellectual forehead, boy accordingly boarded at^ home, and 
Every eye was fixed on him, every pursued his studies^ It is unnecessary 
lip hushed, and every ear, with nervous to pursue the narrative further. Mr. 
intensity, drunk in the eloquent teaching M had never seen the lad since but 
of the orator. this was the early history of the Rev. 

Who in all that throng would recog- Jonas King, whose exertions In the 
nize in the famed, the learned, the elo- cause of Oriental learning, and iu‘tdle- 

quent president of college, Penn- viating the miserjes of Greece, have 

sylvania, the humble boot- black of endeared him alike to the scholar and 

college, in Kentucky ! philanthropist, and shed a bright ray of 

(b) THE SCHOOLMASTER AND glory on his native country. 

HIS POOR PUPIL.— The following (c) DR. BACONS ADVICE.-** I 
anecdote was related by a gentleman received a most useful hint,” says Cecil, 
at Utica, at a meeting of the* friends of ** from Dr. Bacon, then ikther of the 
education: — In the month of December, University, when I was at college. I 
1807, Mr. Maynard was teaching school used frequently to visit him at his liv- 
in the. town of Plainfield, Massacbu- ing, near Oxford ; he would frequently 
setts. One cold blustering morning, on say to me, * What are you doing? What 
entering his school-room, he observed are your studies ? ’ * I am reading so 
a lad that he had not seen before, sitting and so.! * You are quite wrong. When 
on one of the benches. The lad soon I was young, I. could turn any piece of 
made known his errand to Mr. M. He Hebrew into Greek verse with ease 
was fifteen years old, his parents lived but. when I came into this parish, and 
seven miles distant, he wanted an edu- had to teach ignorant people, 1 was 
cation, and had come from home on foot wholly at a loss ; I had no furniture, 
that morning, to see if Mr. M. could They thought me a great man, but that 
help him to contrive how to obtain it. was th^r ignorance, for I knew as little 
Mr. M. asked him if he was acquainted as they did of what it was most im-. 
with any one in that place. ** No.” ** Can portant for them to know. Study chiefly 
your parents help you towards obtain- what yon can turn to good Recount in 
ing an education? ” “ No.” Have you any your future life.* ” 
friends that can give you assistance?” (d) THE UNKNOWN PMACH- 
No.” “Well* how do you expect to obtain ER. — The spontaneous preference, which 
an education ? ” **I don’t know; but! all persons, free from prejudice, are 
thought I would come and see you.” ready to yield, ot^er things being equal, 
Mr. M, told him to stay that day, and to a preacher who has had the advad- 
he would see what could be done. He tage of education, may be illustrated 
discovered that the boy possessed good by the following incident In the vL 
sense, but no, uncommon brilliancy, and cinity of one of our literal^ institution^ 
he was particularly struck with the bool where several young Baptist ministers 
and resolute manner in which he under- were at their studies, a church, whose 
took to conquer difficulties which would members were violently prdudiced 
have intimidated weaker minds. In against colleges and college-learned 
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ministers, had passed a vote that they his Master's message. The memben 
would admit no one from the neighbour- of the church, who supposed all this 
ing institution into their pulpit. Shortly while that the preacher was the indivi- 
after this, they sent to a minister then re- dual for whom they had sent, and who 
siding near the institution, whom they had never been in a literary institution, 
did not know, but with whose preaching were delighted. Their hearts were 
they supposed from information they opened ; they pressed him to visit them 
should be pleased. The minister agreed t^in ; and he consented. In the mean- 
to attend and preach for them, on the time they ascertained who their preacher 
day named in their request. Circum- was, that he was a member of the neigh- 
stances, however, prevented his going bouring institution ; but they had com- 
in person ; he therefore engaged a young mitted themselves ; he had gained their 
ministering brother, who had nearly hearts, and the approbation of their 
completed his studies at the institution judgment. This incident terminated 
of which he was a member, to go in his their prejudice against learning in a 
stead. This young brother was un- minister; and afterwai-ds they were 
known to any of the church. He reached ready to admit and act on the principle, 
the place at the hour appointed; and, that learning cannot 3 Iakk a minister, 
with a fluent and ready utterance, with but that it can greatly increase his 
a warm heart and fervent spirit, and power of being useful, 
with a well-furnished mind, he delivered 
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(</) A PIOUS FATHER AND respectable lady died in 1845, near Ma- 
HIS REFIIACTORY SON. —A pious, dison, Wisconsin, She was a native of 
tender father, asked his refractory son, Kentucky, and educated a l^rotestant, 
one sahb'ith morning, if he was going and all her famdy were Protestanfs. 
to attend meeting? The child an- For seven years previous to her death 
swered. that he was not, “ Why ? ” she had no intercourse with Roman 
said his father. “ I have a sore foot,” Catholics ; but when death was ap- 
was the answer. “ But you shall ride, preaching she sent a hundred miles for 
and I will walk.” The child being re- a Catholic bishop, that she might be re- 
solved not to go, made many objections, ceived into communion and die in the 
which the father wisely answered ; and Romish Church. And wherefore? Her 
the son, no longer able to hide the feelings were the result of early irapres- 
opposition of his heart, broke out as fol- sions, received while attending a Catholic 
Iqws ; — *■ I will go, but I will not hear school at . Nazanath, Kentucky ! Yet 
one word then he went away in how little many parents think of 
anger. Hut God, who is all-wise, and the depth and permanency of the 
seeth not as man seeth, determined ibat impressions made on their infant 
the son should hear. His sins were eet offspring by the school-teacher's in- 
in order before him, in sgeh a manner, structions or their own! Of all im- 
that he was unable to leave the place pressions those are most enduring which 
without assistance ; so he remainad are the earliest, 
several days in great distress, ^d then (c) THE FATHER'S PRAYER.— 

found peace in the blood of Christ He Of the family of Mr. C , the follow-^ 

is now a preacher of that gospel which ing account is given by one of the sops, 
he then despised. Those parents who at the request of a friend My father , 
think it will do no good to urge child- was for many years not only a member, 
ren to attend public worship, may but a living member; of the church of 
derive from this anecdote a valuable Christ lie had ten children, who were 
lesson.' all taught to “ fear God and keep his 

(6) FIRST IMPRESSIONS. — A commandments.” « The Sabbath day ” 


9 * 
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was “ remembered.” Well do I recol- as we can faithfully discharge both of a 
lect, with filial gratitude, how regularly civil and religious character, 
on the Sab^th we were summoned to (d) NO SCOTCH WOMAN 
take our stand around the arm-chair of THERE.— The Rev. Dr. Waugh was 
my fiither, to repeat the catechism and enlarging one evening, at a public Sab- 
other religious lessons, and his earnest bath-school meeting, on the blessings of 
entreaties that we would ** remember education; and, turning to his native 
our Creator in the days of our youth.” country, Scotland, for proof, told his 
His prayers partook much of a wrest- auditors the following anecdote “ At 
ling spirit; his whole soul appeared to Board-day at the Penitentiary at Mil- 
be in the exercise, I never can forget bank, the food of the prisoners was. dis- 
one request .which he pressed with deep cussed, and it was proposed to give 
and hearty solicitude: ** O Lord! give Scotch broth thrice a week. Some of 
nitf children an interest in Christ : what- the governors were not aware what sort 
eier else is denied them^ deny them not of brojih the barley made, and desired to 
ths greatest of all blessings!” In all taste some before they sanctioned the 
my profligate wanderings that prayer measure. One of the officers was ac- 
riing ill my ears, and the image of my cordingly directed to go to the wards 
jiraying father appeared to my imagin- and bring a Scotch woman, competent 
ation ; and now, with deep emotions of to the culinary task, to perform it in the 
gratitude for God's abounding grace, I kitchen. After longidelay, the Board 
can say, every child of my pious parents supposing the broth. was preparing all 
hope in the mercy of Christ. Two, of the while, the officer returned, and told 
tluj sons are officers of churches; and their honours that there w;as no Scotch 
*alJ of us have as many responsibilities woman in the house” 
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(a) INDIANS JUDGING MINI- without much feeling. The same day 
S'l’ERS. — Some years ago, threeAmcri- Mr. Whitfield introduced the story into 
can ministers went to preach to the , one of his sermons ; and Dr. Lathrop as 
Clierokce Indians. One preached very he heard it was bathed in tears 
deliberately and coolly ; the chiefs held (c) ELOQUENCE OF STAUGH- 
a council to know whether the Great TQN.-^The Rev. Dr. Staughton, of * 
Spirit spoke to them through that man ; Philadelphia, was remarkable for the 
and they declared he did not, because energy of»his delivery, and for the origi- 
he was not so much engaged as their nality of many of his remarks. On one 
head men were in their national con- occasion he was preaching from the 
cerns. Another spoke to them in a most words, “God be merciful to me a sinner.” 
vehement manner; they again deter- His soul Ttindled, as he proceeded, with 
mined in council that the Great Spirit intense ardour for the salvation of liis 
did not speak to them through that man, assembly ; he presented, in a strain of | 
because he was m.ad. The third preached vivid and powerfiil eloquence, the^jcy of • ; 
to them^ in an earnest and fervent jLhe angelic hosts on the repentance of 
manner I and they agreed that the Great one sinner, and perfect silence reigned I 
Spirit might speak to them throughjiim, through the vast aufhencc. He mfie a 
because he was both earnest and affec- moment’s pause, and it was obvious, 
tionate. The last was ever afterwards from his countenance and- his .attitude, . 
kindly received. ' that his mind was preparing for seme 

(/») TWO WAYS OF TELLING powerful and overwhelming flood of * 
A STORY. — The late Dr. Lathrop of feeling. He proceeded thus: “Shall I 
West Sprin^eld, Massachusetts, related retire with the desponding reflection,'* 
to Mr. Whitfield a fact which the Doctor that, in all this congregation, there is 
had personally witnessed, but he related it not one soul humbled before God ? Shall 

. X 
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an^ls prepare their wings for flight, 
and the voice of contrition be unheard ? 
It cannot be. I will cherish the hope 
that there is, at least, one sinner here 
whose heart is melted down before the 
Lord, and trembling at the prospect of 
future retribution; that there is, even 
now, one whose figony is on the point 
of extorting from his lips the cry of the 
publican.” Suddenly throwing up his 
arm, with a voice fUll, loud, and rapid, 
he exclaimed, Hark ! ” The effect it 
is impossible to describe. His arm 
remained for a time elevated, during 
which the most awful stillness reigned, 
interrupted only by an apparently deli- 
cate and indescribable breathing, that 
seemed to pass over the congregation, 
midway in the edifice. Then, with a 
grace and ener^ peculiar to himself, he 
brought down his hand upon his breast, 
and repeated the prayer, “ God be mer- 
ciful to me a sinner.^* The feelings of 
the assembly were wrought to the highest 
point, and some time elapsed before they 
were enabled to breathe freely. 

(d) MASSILLON’S PREACHING. 
— When Massillon preached the first 
Advent Sermon at Marseilles, Louis the 
Fourteenth paid a most expressive tri- 
bute to his eloquence “ Father, when 
I hear others preach, I am very well 
pleased with them ; when I hear you, 1 
am dissatisfied with myself.” 

The first time this great preacher de- 
livered his sermon on the small number 
of the elect, the whole audience were, 
at one time, in so violent a state of 
emotion, that almost every person half 
rose from his seat, as if to shake off the 
horror of being one of those that would 
be cast out into everlasting darkness. 
So remarkably were all his iitrokes 
aimed at the heart. 

When Baron, the actor, came from 
hearing one of Massillon’s sermons, he 
said to a person of the same profession 
as himself, who had accompanied him, 

** Here is an orator ; we are only act«'rs.” 
(e) QUITE DIFFERENT PREACH- 
ERS. — The different effects pro- 
duced by pulpit eloquence are well de- 
scribed by the following anecdote of two 
French preachers. Le Pere Arrius said, 

» When Le Pere Bourdaloue preached 
at Houen, the tradesmen forsook their 
shops, lawyers their clients, physicians 


their sick, and tavern-keepers their, 
bars ; but, when I preached the follow- 
ing year, I set all things to rights — 
every man minded his own business ! ” 

(/) PREACHING AS IN THE 
PRESENCE OF GOD. — The emi- 
nence of the Rev. Mr. Brown, of Had- 
dington, both as a preacher and a writer, 
is well known. On a public occasion, 
where a man who professed the princi- 
ples of infidelity was present, tw o ser- 
mons were delivered ; the first of them 
by an ambitious young man, who de- 
livered a very eloquent and florid ad- 
dress ; next came a sermon from Mr. 
Brown, remarkable for its simplicity 
and earnestness. “ The first preacher,” 
said the sceptic to one of his friends, 

** spoke as if he did not believe what he 
said ; the latter, as if he was conscious 
that the Son of God stood at his 
elbow.” 

((/) NEWTON’S TRIBUTE TO 
WHITFIELD. — In a company of 
noblemp and gentlemen, at breakfast, 
Mr. Whitfield having become the sub- 
ject of conversation, one of the company 
asked the Rev. John Newton, who was 
present, if he knew Mr. Whitfield. 
He answered in the affirmative ; and ob- 
served, that as a preacher, Mr, Wliit- 
field far exceeded every other man of 
his time, Mr. Newton added, “ I bless 
God that I lived in his time ; many 
were the winter mornings I got up at 
four, to attend his tabernacle discourses 
at five ; and I have seen Moorfields as 
full of lanterns at those times, as 1 sup- 
pose the Haymarket is full of flambeaux 
on an opera night.” As a proof of the 
power of Mr. W.’s preaching, Mr. 
Newton mentioned, that an officer at 
Glasgow, who had heard him preach, 
laid a wager with another, that at a cer- 
tain charity sermon, though he went 
with prejudice, he would be compelled 
to give something ; the other to make 
sure that he would not, laid all the 
money out of his pockets ; but, before 
he left the church, he was glad to bor- 
row some, and lose his bet. Mr. New- 
ton mentioned, as another striking ex- 
ample of Mr. Whitfield’s persuasive ' 
oratory, his collecting at one sermon 
;^600 for the inhabitants of an obscure 
village in Germany, that had been 
burned down. After his sermon, Mr. 
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Whitfield said, We shall sing a hymn, Mr. Whitefield so ardently longed for 
during which those who do not choose on behalf of his hearers, 
to give theb mite on this awful occasion, (*) FRANKLIN’S TRIBUTE TO 
may sneak off.” Not one moved; he WHITFIELD.— The following anec- 
got down firom the pulpit, ordered all dote, related by Dr. Franklin, which is 
the doors to be shut but one, at which equally characteristic of the preacher 
he held the plate himself, and collected and himself, further illustrates the power 
the above large sum. Mr. Newton re- of Mr. Whitfield’s eloquence : — I 
lated what he knew to be a fact, that at happened,” says the doctor, ** to attend 
the time of Whitfield’s greatest per- one of his sermons, in the course of 
secution, when obliged to preach in the which I perceived he intended to finish 
streets, in one week he received not with a collection, and I silently resolved 
fewer than a thousand letters from per- he should get nothing firom me. I had 
sous distressed in their consciences by in my pocket a handful of copper money, 
the energy of his preaching. three or four silver dollars, and five 

( /< ) HUME’S TRIBUTE TO pistoles in gold. As he proceeded I 
WHITFIELD.— An extraordinary at- began to soften, and concluded to give 
t(^station to the excellence of Mr. the copper. Another stroke of his> 
Whitfield, as a preacher, was furnished oratory made me ashamed of that, and 
by Hume, the historian, well known for determined me to give the silver; and^ 
his infidelity. An intimate friend hav- he finished so admirably, that I emptied ‘‘ 
ing asked him what he thought of Mr. my pocket wholly intq the collector’s 
Whitfield’s preaching, “ He is, sir,” dish, — gold and all. At this sermon 
said Mr. Hume, ** the most ingenious there was also one of our club ; who. 
pieacher I ever heard : it is worth while being of my sentiments respecting the 
to go twenty miles to hear him.” He building in Ceorgia, and suspecting a 
then repeated the following passage, collection might be intended, had, by 
which occurred towards the close of the precaution, emptied his pockets before 
discourse he had been hearing : ** After he came from home. Towards the cou- 
a solemn pause, Mr. Whitfield thus elusion of the discourse, however, he 
addressed his numerous audience : — felt a strong inclination to give, and 
* The attendant angel is just about to applied to a neighbour, who stood near 
leave the threshold, and ascend to liea- him, to lend him some money for the • 
ven. And shall he ascend, and not bear purpose. The request was made to, 
with him the news of one sinner, among perhaps, the*only man in the company 
all this multitude, reclaimed from the who bad the coldness not to be affected 
error of his ways? * To give the greater by the preacher. His answer was, ‘At 
effect to this exclamation, he stamped any other time, friend Hodgkinson, I 
with his foot, lifted up his eyes and would lend to thee freely ; but not now, 
hands to heaven, and, with gushing for thee secerns to be out of thy right 
tears, cried aloud, ‘ Stop, Gabriel I Stop, senses.’ ” 

Gabriel ! Stop, ere you enter the sacred (7) A SCULPTOR’S OPINION OP 
portals, and yet carry with you the news WHITFIELD.— A baronet was one 
of one sinner converted to God.’ He day examining some works of the^ele- 
tlien, in the most simple, but energetic brated sculptor, Mr. Bacon, and observ<ed . 
lanfpiage, described what he called a a bust of Mr. Whitfield among them, 
Saviour’s dying love to sinful man, so which led him to remark', “ After all 
that almoqt the whole assembly melted that has been said, this was truly a great 
into' tears. This address was accom- man ; he was the foun^r of a new reli- 
panied with such animated, yet natupal gion,” “ A new religion, sir!’* replied 
action, that it surpassed anything I ever Mr. B. “ Yes,” said the baronet ; 
saw or heard in any other preacher.” ** what do you call it?” “Nothing,” 
Happ)r had it been for Mr. Hume, if, was the reply, “ but the old religion re- 
in addition to his^ admiration of the Tived with new energy, and* treated as ' 
preacher, he had received the doctrine if the preacher meant what he said.” 
which he taught, and supplied an in- (A) THE BROKEN HEART.— 
stance of that conversion to God which When* Whitfield was preaching at 

T2 
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Exeter (England), a man was present 
who had loaded his pockets with stones, 
in order to fling them at that precious 
ambassador of Christ. He heard his 
prayer, however, with patience ; but no 
sooner had he named his text, than the 
man pulled a stone out of his pocket 
and held it in his hand waiting for a fair 
opportunity to throw it. But God sent 
a sword to his heart, and the stone 
dropped from his hand. After the ser- 
vice had closed, he went to Mr. W. and 
said, Sir, I came to hear you this day 
with a vi(‘w to break your head, but the 
spirit of the Lord, through your rnini- 
j stry, has given me a broken heart.” The 
man proved to be a sound convert, and 
lived to be an ornament to the gospel. 

(/)THE SHIP-BUILDER’S OPI- 
NION OF WHITFIELD.~A ship- 
builder was once asked what he thought 
of Mr. Whitfield. “ Think ! ” he re- 
plied ; “ I tell you, sir, every Sunday 
that I go to my parish church, I can 
build a ship from stem to stern under 
the sermon ; but were I to save iny soul, 
under Mr. W. I could not lay a single 
plank.” 

(ni) THE BLIND MINISTER.— 
“I was one Sunday travelling through 
the county of Orange, Virginia, on the 
eastern side of the Blue Ridge,” says 
Wirt, in his British Spy,” “ when my 
eye was caught by a cluster of horses 
tied near a ruinous wooden house, in 
the forest, not far from the road-side. 
Having frequently seen such objects 
before, I had no difliculty in under- 
standing that this was a place of reli- 
gious worship. Curiosity to hear the 
preacher of such a wilderness induced 
me to join the congregation. On my 
entrance, I was struck with bis super- 
natural appearance. He was a tall and 
very spare old roan ; his head, which 
I was covered with a white linen cap, his 
shrivelled hands, and his voice, were all 
shaking under the influence of palsy; 
and a few Tiioments ascertained to me 
that he was perfectly blind. It was the 
day of the sacrament —his subject was 
the passion of our Savipur; and he 
gave it a new and more sublime pathos 
than 1 had ever before witnessed. When 
lie descended from the pulpit, to distri- 
bute the mystic symbols, there was a 
peculiar, a more than human solemnity 


in his voice and manner, which made 
my blood run cold, and my whole frame 
shiver. His peculiar phrases had that 
force of description, that the original 
scene seemed acting before our eyes. 
We saw the very faces of the Jews; 
the staring, frightful distortions of malice 
and of rage. But when he came to 
touch on the patience, the forgiving 
meekness of our Saviour; when he 
drew to the life his blessed eyes stream- 
ing with tears, his voice breathing to 
God the gentle prayer, * Father, forgive 
them, for they knew not what they do,’ 
— the voice of the preacher, which had 
all along faltered, grew fainter and 
fainter, until his voice being entirely 
obstructed by the force of his feelings, 
he raised his handkerchief to his eyes, 
and burst into a loud and irrepressible 
flood of grief. The effect was incon- 
ceivable : the whole house resounded 
with mingled groans and sobs, and 
shrieks. 1 could not imagine how the 
speaker could let his audience down 
from the height to which he liad wound 
them without impairing the solemnity 
of his subject, or shocking them by the 
abruptness of his fall. But the descent 
was as beautiful and sublime as the ele- 
vation had been rapid and enthusiastic. 
The tumult of feeling subsided, and a 
death-like stillness reigned throughout 
the house, when the aged man removed 
his handkerchief from his eyes, still 
wet with the torrent of his tears, and 
slowly stretching forth his palsied liand, 
he exclaimed, ‘ Socrates died like a 
philosopher,’ — then pausing, clasping 
his hands with fervour to his heart, 
lifting his ‘sightless balls’ to heaven, 
and pouring his whole soul into his 
treiaulous voice, he continued — ‘ but 
Jesus Christ died like a God!’ Had he* 
been an angel of light, the effect could 
have scarcely been more divine.” 

(ji) FLETCHER’S APPEAL.— 
When the Rev. J. W. Fletcher, of 
Madeley (England), was once preaching 
on Noah as a type of Christ, and while 
in the midst of a most animated descrip- 
tion of the terrible day of the Lord, 
he suddenly paused. livery feature of 
his expressive countenance was marked 
with painful feeling; and, striking his 
forehead with the palm of his hand, he 
exclaimed, “ Wretched man that 1 am ! 
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Beloved brethren, it often cuts me to ness, I am, with respect to many of you 
the soul, as it does at this mom^mt, to who reject the* gospel, only tying mill- 
reflect, that ^hile I have been endea- stones round your neck, to sink you 
vouring, by the force of truth, by the deeper in perdition ! ” The whole 
beauty of tioliness, and eveU by the church was electrified, and it was 
terrors of the Lord, to bring you to some time before he could resume his 
walk in the peaceable paths of righteous- discourse. 


ENEMIES, LOVE TO. 

154. NATURE OF LOVE TO ENEMIES. ^hat was his name — “you know God; 

(rt) THE HAND OF THE AVEN- you know that he is good, that he loves 
GER STAYED. — The following inci- you, and desires to make you happy; 
dent is taken from the Diary of Hans but he desires, also, tliat you should 
Egede Saabye, a grandson of the cele- obey him.*^ 

brated Hans Egede, first missionary to Kunnuk answered, “ I love Him, J 
Greenland. ’ will obey Him.” . 

It has ever been a fixed law in Green- “ His command is, 1* Thou shalt not 
land, that murder, and particularly the murder.* ” The poor Greenlander was 
murder of a father, must be avenged, much affected, and silent. “ 1 know,’* 
About twenty years before the arrival said the missionary, “why you have 
,of Saabye, a father had been murdered come hither -with your relations; but this 
in the presence of his son, a^lad of you must not do, if you wish to become 
thirteen, in a most atrocious manner, a believer.** 

The boy w'as not able then to avenge the Agitated, he answered, “ But he mur- 
^riim, but the murderer was not for- dered ray father !** 
gottefi. He left that part of the coun- For a long time the missionary 
try, and kept the flame burning in bis pressed this point, and the poor awak- 
bosoin, no suitable opportunity offering ened heathen promised to “killow/y 07ie’.’* 
for revenge, as the man was high in But this was not enough. “ Thou shalt 
influence, and many near to defend him. do nc murder,** Saabye insisted was the 
At length his plan was laid, and with command of the Great Lord of heaven, 
some of his relations to assist him, he He^exhorted the man to leave the mur- 
returned to the province of the mur- derer in the hand of God to be punished 
derer, who lived near the house of in another world ; but this was waiting 
Saabye; there being no house unoccu- too long f^r revenge. The missionary 
pied where they might remain, but one refused him baptism, without obedience 
owned by Saabye, they requested it, to the command; and he retired to 
and it was granted, without any remark, consult his friends, who urged him to 
although he knew the object of their revenge. 

coming. ^ Saabye visited him, and without refer- 

The son soon became interested in ring to the subject, read- those portions 
the kin(|, missionary, and often visited of Scripture and hymns teaching a 
his cabin, giving as bis reason, “ You quiet and forgiving temper. Some days 
are so amiable 1 cannot keep away from afterwards, KunnukV:ame again to the 
you.’* Two or three weeks afterwards, cabin of Saabye. “ I will,” said he, 
be requesteU to know more of “the “and I will not; I hear, and I do not 
great Lord of heaven,” of whom Saabye hear, I never felt so before ; I will ^ 
had spoken. His request was cheer-i forgive him, and 1 will not* forgive him.” . 
fully grantied; soon it appeared that The missionary told him, “W^en he 
himself and all his relatives were desir- would forgive, then his better' spirit 
ous of instruction, and ere long, the son s^ke; when he would not forgive, then 
requested baptism. To this request the his unconverted heart spoke.” He then 
missionary answered, “ Kunnuk,”— for repeatejd to him the latter part of the 
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life of Jesus, and his prayer for his 
murderers. A tear stocii in his eye. 
** But he was better than I,** said Kun- 
nuk. “ But God will give us strength,” 
Saabye answered. He then read the 
martyrdom of Stephen, and his dying 
prayer for his enemies. Kunnuk dried 
his eyes and said, The wicked men I 
— he is happy; he is certainly with 
God in heaven. My heart is so moved ; 
but give me a little time ; when I have 
brought the other heart to silence, I 
will come again.” He soon returned 
with a smiling countenance, *‘Now 1 
am happy; I hate no more; 1 have 
forgiven; my wicked heart shall be 
silent.” He and his wife, having made 
a clear profession of faith in Christ, 
were baptized and received into the fel- 
lowship of the church. Soon he sent the 
following note to the murderer of his 
father : I am now a believer, and you 
have nothing to fear,” and invited him 
to his house. The ipan came, and 
invited Kunnuk in his turn to visit 
him. Contrary to the advice of friends, 
Kunnuk went, and, as he was returning 
home, he found a hole had been cut in 
his kajak (or boat) in order that he 
might be drowned. Kunnuk stepped 
out of the water, saying, He is still 
afraid, though 1 will not harm him ! ” 
What a noble example of self-con- 
quest! What an illustrious exhibition 
of the power of the Gospel! 

(b) THE MISSIONARY AS- 
SAILED.— Not may years ago, a mis- 
sionary was preaching in a chapel to a 
crowd of idol-loving Hindoos. He had 
not proceeded far in his seririon, when 
he was interrupted by a strong native, 
who went behind the desk, intending 
to knock him down with his stick. 
Happily, the blow aimed at the minister 
fell on bis shoulder and did him little, 
if any, injury. The hearers however, 
were very angry with the offender, and 
seized him at the very moment he was 
attempting his escape. ‘*Now, what 
shall 1 do with him?” said the mis- 
sionaiT to the people : “ what shall I 
do to him ?” Give him a good beating,” 
answered some. ** I cannot do that,” 
said he. **Send him to the judge,” 
cned others ; “ and he will receive two 
years* hard labour on the road.** “I 
cannot follow your advice,*! said the 
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missionary again, “and I will tell you 
why. My religion commands me to 
love my enemies, and to do good to 
them who treat me injuriously.** Then, 
turning to the culprit, he addressed him 
in these words; “I forgive yon from 
my heart; but never forget that you 
owe your escape from punishment to 
that Jesus whom you persecuted in me.’* 
The effect of this scene on the Hin- 
doos was most impressive. They saw 
it and marvelled ; and unable any longer 
to keep silence, they sprang on their 
feet, and shouted, “ Victory to Jesus 
Christ! — Victory to Jesus Christ ! ” 

(c) LINKS AND THE MUR- 
DERER. — Peter Links, a Namacqua, 
was the brother of Jacob Links, who 
was murdered when on a journey into 
the countrj with Mr. Threlfall, the 
Wesleyan missionary. After we heard 
of his brother Jacob’s murder, Peter, 
when speaking on the subject, said, 
“Oli that I could find the murderer 
who took away my brother’s life! I 
would not care what distance I might 
have to travel ; I would not mind any 
exposure, fatigue, or danger; I would 
not care what expense I might incur, if 
I could only lay hold of that man.” 
Being aware that men in their savage 
state cherish an indomitable spirit of 
revenge, but believing Peter to be a 
decidedly pious character, I was a little 
astonished at his language, and rather 
hastily inquired, “Well, supposing }ou 
could find the man, what would you do 
to him?” “Do to him?” said Peter; 
“ Mynheer, I would bring him to this 
station, that he might hear the Gospel, 
and that his soul might be converted 
to God.” 

EXHIBITIONS OF LOVE TO ENEMIES.* 
155 . BLESSING ENEMIES. 

( a ) MUNMOTH AND THE 
PAPIST.— Bishop Latimer tells us, in 
his seventh sermon on the Lordi’s Prayer, 
of a rich* man ♦ who had a poor neigh- 
bour, whom he treated very kindly. 
But the alderman became a Protestant, 
and bis poor friend -became his enemy. 
Indeed, the poor man would not vouch- 
safe to speak to him : if he met the 

* The rich man here moken of was Hum- 
phrey Munnioth, sheriff and alderman of 
London. 
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rich man in the street, he would go out 
of his way. “ One time it happened 
that he met diim in so narrow a' street 
that he could not shun him, but must 
come near him ; yet for all this, this 
poor man was minded to go fortrard, 
and not to speak with him. The rich 
man perceiving that, caught him by the 
hand, and ask^ him, * Neighbour, what 
is come into your heart, to take such 
displeasure with me ? what have 1 done 
against you? tell me, and 1 will be 
ready at all times to make you amends.* 

“ Finally, he spoke so gently, so charu 
tahly^xA. friendly, that it wrought in the 
poor man’s heart, so that by-and-by he 
fell down upon his knees, and asked his 
forgiveness. The rich man forgave 
him, and took him again into his 
[ favour, and they loved each other as well 
as ever they did before. Many a one 
would have said, — set him in the stocks, 
let him have bread of affliction, and 
*water of tribulation ; but this man did 
not so. And here you see an example 
' of the practice of God’s words ; so that 
the poor man, bearing great batced and 
malice against the rich man, was 
brought, through the lenity and meek- 
'hess Df the rich man, from his error and 
wickedness, to the knowledge of God’s 
word, I would that you would consider 
this example well, and follow it.” 

(6) NA RDIN AND HIS ENEMIES. 
— This excellent pastor of the church 
of Blamout (Franco), was so little 
affected by the unjust proceedings and 
outrageous conduct to which he was 
exposed, that the remembrance of it was 
soon effaced from his mind; If he ever 
felt any thing like a desire to be avenged, 
nothing of the kind appeared in the case 
about to be related. Some time after he 
had been restored to the ministry, and 
re-established at Blamont, the intendant 
of Besan 9 on repaired to the town, and 
immedktely requested to see Mr. 
Nardin. The latter having complied 
with the invitation, the other said to 
him, among several complimentary 
speeches, “ Well,* Mr. Nardin, you see 
yourself well avenged. You ought to 
be satisfied that your two adversaries, 
who laboured to make you end your days 
in the dhngeons of the mighty Grisons, 
have been shut up there themselves, 
whilst you have been pronounced' inno- 


cent*' The two persons, indeed, who 
were most cruelly bent on bis destruc- 
tion, were for some time under confine- 
ment in the prisons of Besan 9 on; one 
as a dealer in contraband commodities, 
and the other for disturbing certain 
rights claimed by Uie Roman Catholics. 
Ii&. Nardin, feeling himself but little 
flattered by this compliment, replied, 
in a soft but unhesitating tone, ** My 
religion, my lord, does not permit me 
to rejoice in the misfortunes of my 
enemies. 1 pity them; and wish that a 
wiser conduct may shelter them from 
such punishments.” 

(c) BRUEN AND HIS ENEMY.— 
A gentleman once sent his servant to 
John Bruen, Esq., of Bruen, requesting 
him never to set a foot upon his ground. 
Bruen returned this reply ; “ If .it 
please your master to walk upon my 
grounds, he shall hit very welcome ; 
but if he please to come to my house, he 
shall he still more welcome;*’ and by 
thus heaping coals of fire upon the 
gentleman’s head, he melted him down 
into love and tenderness, and made him 
his cordial friend. 

156. DOING GOOD TO ENEMIK^, 

(a) THE UNRULY CATTLE.— 
The horse of a pious man living 'in 
Massachusetts, happening to stray into 
the road, a neighbour ot the man who 
owned the horse put him into the pound.' 
Meeting the owner soon afterwards, he* 
told him what he had done ; ** &nd if I 
catch him in the road again,” said he, 
** ril do again.” “Neighbour,” replied 
the other, “not long since, I looked 
out of my window in the night, and saw 
your cattle in my meadow, and I drove 
them out, and shut them in your yard ; 
and if I again find them there. I’ll do it 
again.” Struck with the reply, the man - 
liberated the horse from the pound; and 
paid the charges himself. ' “ A soft 
answer tnrneth awky wrath.” 

(5) THE PRINCESS AND THE 
WARRIOR. — The Bechuanas of South 
Africa are divided into many difOarent 1 
nations or tribes. Two ' of these 
nations carried on war for soqye yearS) 
each side trying to kill every man, 
woman, and child of the other nation, 
and practising craelties too horrid for 
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children to hear. The name of the one 
nation was Barolong, and that of the 
other Bakueni, or People of the Ooco- 
dile. 

One day the daughter of the Chief 
of the Bakueni was gathering berries by 
the river side ; she wa^ alone, some way 
from her father’s village, and did not 
think that any enemy was near ; but a 
wicked old warrior of the Barolong 
nation who was creeping along the 
borders as a spy, saw her. She had 
never done him any harm; but he 
hated her because she was one of the 
Bakueni. He crept like a coward upon 
his hands and knees, and when he was 
within a few steps of her, he sprang 
upon her like a tiger, and with his assagm 
cut off both her hands above the wrists ; 
then he mocked at her sufferings, and 
tauntingly asked, U tla ’mpona kai ? 
Rumela 1” (“Where shall you see me 
again ? I salute you.”) — The cries of 
the poor bleeding girl soon brought 
her friends from the village, but the 
wicked old man departed with all 
speed, and was far enough away before 
they reached her. There was no 
surgeon at hand to dress her wounded 
arms, so whether she died from pain 
and loss of blood or not, remains to be 
told. 

At length both nations suffered so 
dreadfully from war and famine, that 
they wished to make peace ; and accord- 
ingly killed some cattle, and sat down 
to eat together, and. thus made a treaty 
of peace. The next season the Bakueni 
had an abundant crop of corn, but the 
Barolongs were in great distress ; 
swarms of locusts ate up the produce 
of their fields and gardens, and they 
were obliged to beg food from the p'^ople 
they once meant to destroy. 

Among others the old warrior suf- 
fered extremely, and set out on a jour- 
ney to the Bakueni, in order to save his 
life. He 'had a little bag containing a 
little meal, made from pounded locusts ; 
and that was all he could get to eat on 
his way. He took a pipe, some tobacco, 
and a walking-stick; but be was nearly 
starved, and so weak and thin, that he 
could walk but slowly. He reached the 
village of the Chief of the Bakueni, and 
entered the inclosure before the door of 
ffie Chief’s house. A young woman 


was sitting near the door, dressed in a 
tiger-skiu kaross, which none but the 
mofumagariy or “royal mistress,” may 
wear. The old man addressed his peti- 
tion to her in the most humble words, 
and begged her to give him, a poor dog, 
a little food, as he was dying of hunger. 
She answered him, “£I U tla*’mpona 
kai? Rumela I” The old man was 
stupified by hunger, and did not remem- 
ber the words. 

A servant was cooking food while 
this conversation was going on. Her 
mistress turned to her, and told her to 
put some into a dish ; then throwing 
back her kaross, she uncovered her 
arms, which were without hands. She 
was the very girl whose hands this same 
wicked old man had cut off long before ! 
She said to her servant, “ Give the food 
to that man ; he does not deserve it. It 
was he who cut off my hands when I was 
a girl ; but I will not revenge myself ; 
he is now starving. He little thought 
that we should thus meet each other.” 
Then speaking to the old w arrior, she 
said, “ There ; take and eat I U tla 
’mpona kai ? Rumela ! ” What the old 
man felt it would be difficult to say. 
The generous conduct of the Chief’s 
daughter has never been forgotten by 
the Barolong nation. To this day, one 
of them may be kept from an unkind 
action by the oppressed party exclaim- 
ing, “ U tla ’mpona kai ? Rumela ! ” 

(c) SOUTHEY AND THE BLACK 
BOY. — Acts of kindness and soft words 
have an irresistible power, even over an 
enemy. “When I was a small boy,” 
says Southey, “ there was a black b<)y 
in the neighbourhood, by the name of 
Jim Diek. I and a number of iny 
playfellows were one evening collected 
together at our sports, and began tor- 
menting the poor black by calling him, 

* negro, blackamoor,’ and other degrad- 
ing epithets : the poor fellow appeared 
excessively grieved at our conduct, and 
soon left us» We soon afterwards made 
an appointment to go a skating in the 
neighbourhood, and on the day of the 
appointment I had the misfortune to 
break my skates, and I could not go 
without borrowing Jim’s skates. 1 went 
to him and asked him for them. * O, 
yes, Robert, you may have them, and 
welcome,’ was his answer. When 1 
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went to return them, I found Jim sitting 
by the fire in the kitchen, reading the 
Bible. I^told him I had reiurned his 
skates, and was under great obligations 
to him for his kindness. lie looked at 
me as he took his skates, and, with tears 
in his eyes, said to me, * Robert, don't 
never call me blackamoor again,' and 
immediately left the room. The words 
pierced ray heart, and I burst into tears, 
and from that time resolved never again 
to abuse d poor black.” 

(d) THE SLAVE’S CONDUCT 
EXPLAINED. — A slave in one of the 
West India Islands, originally from 
Africa, having been brought under the 
influence of religious instruction, be- 
came so valuable to his owner on ac- 
count of his integrity and generally 
good conduct, that his master employed 
him to assist in the management of his 
plantation. On one occasion, his owner 
wishing to purchase twenty additional 
slaves, employed him to make the se- 
lection from those who M’ere offered for 
sale. Soon after commencing his ex- 
amination of ]those who were in the 
market, he fixed his eye intently on an 
old decrepid slave, and told his master 
he must take him for one. The master 
was greatly surprised, and objected, but 
the slave entreated so earnestly for this 
indulgence, that the offer of the seller 
to add the old man to tlie twenty, witiN 
out increasing the price, was accepted. 
The newly-purchased slaves were con- 
ducted to the plantation, and placed 
under the charge of the slave who had 
made the selection. On the poor old 
decrepid African he bestowed uncom- 
mon care; he took him to his own 
habitation, and laid him on his own bed ; 
he fed him at his own table, and gave 
him drink out of his own cup; when he 
was cold he carried him into the sun- 
shine, and wlien he was hot he placed 
him ander the shade of the cocoa-nut 
trees. The master, astonished at the 
careful attention bestowed by him upon 
his fellowi slave, interrogated him on the 
subject. “ Is that old man,” said he, 
‘‘your father, that you take so much 
interest in him ?” “ No, massa,” dn- 
swered the poor fellow, “he no my 
fader.” “Perhaps, then, he is. your 
elder brother ?” “ No, massa, he po my 
broder.’’ “ Then he must be } our uncle 
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or some other relation ?” “ No, massa, 
he be no of my kindred at all ; he be 
no my friend.” 

” Why then do you bestow on him so 
much care and attention f* “ O, massa,” 
replied the slave, “ he be my old enemy ; 
he sold me to the slave-dealer ; and my 
Bible tell me to love my enemy ; when 
he hungry, feed him, when he thirst, 
give him drink ; and so me only do what 
I my Bible tell me.” 

(e) THE CHEROKEE WOMEN 
AND THE OSAGES.— A few poor 
Cherokee women, who had >bcen con- 
verted to Christianity, formed them- 
selves into a society for the propagation 
of the gospel, which had become very 
dear to them. The produce of the first 
year was about ten dollars, And the' 
question was— to what immediate object 
it should be appliedf At length, a poor 
woman proposed that it should be given 
to promote the circulation of the gospel 
I in the Osage nation ; “ for,” said she, 

[ “ the Bil le tell us to do good to our 
enemies. Matt. v. 44 ; and I believe the 
Osages are the greatest enemies the 
Cherokees have.” 

(/) THE SHIPWRECKED SPAN- 
lARDS. — After the dispersion of the 
Spanish Armada in 1088, Juan Gomez 
de Medina, who had been general of 
twenty hulks, was, with about two 
hundred and sixty men, driven in a 
vessel to Anstruther, in Scotland, after . 
sufi’ering great hunger and cold for six 
or seven days. Notwithstanding the 
object ^or which this fleet had been 
sent, and the oppressive conduct of the 
Spaniards to the Scottish merchants 
who traded with them, these men were 
humanely” treated. ‘ Mr. James Melvil, 
the minister, told the Spanish officer 
first sent on shore, that they would ffnd 
nothing among them but Christianity 
and works of mercy. The laird of An- 
struther, and a great number of the 
neighbouring gentltimen, entertained the 
officers; and the inhabitants .gave the 
soldiers and mariners kail, pottage, and 
fish. This treatment was attributable^ 
to the minister’s having addresse^d his 
flock, as Elisha did the king of Israel in 
Samaria, “ Give them bread and water.” 

(ff) “ IF THINE ENEMY HUN- 
GER FEED HIM.”— During the per- 
secuting times in England, two persons 
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from Bedford went early one morning factor. After the clergyman’s decease, 
to the house of a pious man, who rented he offered to take one of his destitute 
a farm in the parish of Keysoe, with the orphans, and bring him up with his 
intention of apprehending and imprison- own children. To certain writers who 
ing him in Bedford-jail for nonconform- reviled him from the press, he meekly 
ity. The good man knew their inten- replied, “ But now that the fact is com- 
tion, and desired his wife to prepare mitted, instead of intending to resent 
breakfast, at the same time kindly in- the injury these reverend brethren have 
viting his visitors to partake with them, done me, 1 reckon myself, on account 
In asking a blessing or in returning thereof, so much the more effectually 
thanks for the food, he pronounced em- obliged, by the Christian law, to con- 
phatically these words, ** If thine enemy tribute my utmost endeavours towards 
hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give the advancement of their welfare, spi- 
him drink*,” and by these words the ritual or temporal, and am resolved, 
hearts of his persecutors were so far through grace, to discharge these obli- 
softened, that they went away without gations, as Providence gives me oppor- 
taking him into custody. tunity for the same. Let them do to, 

(h) PROFITING BY READING or with me, what they will, may their 
THE BIBLE.— A very little girl, who portion be redemption through the blood 
often read her Bible, gave proof that of Jesus, even the forgiveness of sins 
she understood her obligation to obey according to the riches of his grace ; 
its precepts. One day, she came to her and call me what they please, may tlie 
mother, much pleased, to show her some Lord call them, * The holy people, the 
fruit whjeh had been given her. The redeemediof the Lord.’” 

mother said the friend was very kind in 

having given her so much. “ Yes,” said — praying for enkmius. 

the child, ** ver^* indeed : and she gave (d) JAMES THE LESS AND THE 
me more than this, but I have given some PHARISEES. — About the year a. i>. 
away,” The mother inquired to whom 63, when Festus was dead and Albiiius 
she had given some ; when she an- had not come to succeed him, the Jews, 
swered, “ To a girl who pushes me off being exceedingly enraged at the suc- 
the path, and makes faces at me.” On cess of the gospel, Annanus, son of An- 
being asked why she had given to her, nas, it is said, ordered James to ascend 
she replied, Because I thought it would one of the galleries of the temple, and 
make oer know that I wish to be kind inform the people that they had, with- 
to her, and she will not, perhaps, be rude out ground, believed Jesus of Nazareth 
and unkind to me again.” How admi- to be the Messiah. He got up and cried 
rably did she thus obey the command to with a loud voice that Jesus was the 
“ overcome evil with good ! ” Son of God, and would quickly appear 

(i) DR. MATHER’S AMBITION, in the clouds to judge the world. Many 

—It was the laudable ambition of Cot- glorified God and believed ; but the 
ton Mather to say, ”He did not know Pharisees threw him over the battle - 
of any person in the world who had ment. He was sorely bruised, but got 
done him any ill office, but he had done upon his knees and prayed for his inur- 
him a good one for it.” * derers amid a shower of stones which 

(j) EXAMPLE OF THE REV. they cast at him, till one of them beat 
JOHN BROWN. — The Rev. J, Brown, out his brains with a fuller’s club. To 
of Haddington, Scotland, manifested a the deatlfof this just man some Jews 
singular readiness to forgive his ene- ascribe the ruin of their nation. 

mies. Notwithstanding the abuse he (h) ADVICE OF MR. LAW- 
received from some ministers, when a RENCE. — Mr. Lawrence, once going 
student, it was remarked, that he never with some of his sons by the house of 
spoke evil of them, nor so much as a gentleman that had been injurious to 
mentioned the abuse. A dissenting cler- him, gave a charge to bis sons to this 
gyman, who had used him rudely, being purpose:. ** That they should never 
reduced to poverty, he sent him money, think or speak amiss of that gentleman 
and in a way which concealed the bene- for the sake of anything he had done 
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against him ; but, whenever they vent 
by his^ouse, should lift ujf their hearts 
in prayer to God for him and his fa- 
mily.” This good man had learned to 
practise that admirable precept of our 
Lord, “ Pray for them vhich despite- 
fully use you and persecute you.” 

(c) THE REV. W. HERRING 
AND DR. LAMB. — Mr. Herring, one 
of the Puritan ministers, was eminently 
distinguished for Christian meekness, 
and love to his greatest enemies. Dr. 
Lamb, a violent persecutor of the Puri- 
tans, and especially of this good man, 
being on a journey, unhappily broke his 
leg, and was carried to the inn where 
Mr. Herring happened to be staying for 
a night. Mr. H. was called on to pray 
in the evening in the family ; and he 
prayed with so much fervour and affec- 
tion for the doctor, that all who heard 
him Were astonished. Being afterwards 
asked why he manifested such respect 
for a man who was so utterly unworthy 
of it, he replied, “ The greater enemy 
he is, the more need he hath of our 
prayers. We must prove ourselves to 
be the disciples of Christ by loving our 
enemies, and praying for our persecu- 
iors.’f 

00 MR. BURKITT AND HIS 
INJURIES. — Mr. Burkitt observes in 
his journal, that some persons would 
never lime had a particular share in 
Ins pra} ers but for the injuries they had 
done him. 

(e) OLD GABRIEL AND THE 
PATROL.— At an anti-slavery meet- 
ing. hold at Pittsburgh, in Pennsylvania, 
the Rev. Mr. Dickey, of Ohio, related 
the following anecdote. 

1 will relate a case that occurred 
within the circle of my acquaintance. 
A slave who could neither, read nor 
write, heard the gospel, and the Spirit 
of God made it effectual to hia conver- 
sion. ’ Like all true converts, he felt a 
missionary spirit ; was anxitma for the 
conversion of his brethren*, and, at 
length, it became bis uniform practice, 
frequently al'icft* the toils of the day were 
over, to walk two or three miles, and 
bold a meeting among the slaves. On 
one occasion, this meeting was disco- 
vered by the patrol, who were author- 
ized to mflict summary punishment of 
ten lashes upon all slaves they found 
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assembled together, for any reason. 
This was done immediately with all 
present, except Old Gabriel. He being 
the ringleader, they thought he must 
be punished more severely, so th^ 
took him to the magistrate. As tb^ 
were tying up his handh, he exclaimed, 
“ Ob, this is just the w^ Pontius Pilate 
did to my Massa !” Here his perse** 
cutors relented. One of them afterwards 
was troubled in his conscience for what 
be* bad done ; and after a long time, 
finding no peace, he went. to Old Ga- 
briel, and asked him if he would forgive 
him. “ Forgive you I” said Old Ga- 
briel j “ why massa, me have . been 
praying for you ever since you tied me 
up!” 

(/) THE DYING NEGRO BOY. 
— A poor little A][rican negro, only ten 
years of age, went to hear the preach- 
ing of one of the missionaries, and be- 
came, through his instrumentality, a 
convrrt to the Christian religion. His 
master, (an inveterate enemy to mis- 
sions,) hearing of it, commanded him 
never to go again, and declared he 
would have him whipped to death if he 
did. The poor little boy, in consequence 
of this mandate, was very miserable. 
He could scarcely refrain from going, 
et he knew his death was inevitable if 
e did. In this critical situation, be 
sought direction and assistance at tbcs 
thrpne of grace, and after having done 
.this, he felt convinced that it was still 
bis duty to attend, but to be careful that 
he sbduld never interfere with his mas- 
ter’s business, and, for the rest, to leave 
himself in the hands of God. He there- 
fore went, and on his return, was sum- 
moned to his master’s presence 4 and 
after much violent and abusive Iwgpage, 
received five-and-twenty lashes, and 
then, in a sa^lastic tone of blasphemous 
ridicule, bis master exclaimed, “ What 
can Jesus Chris^ do for you now?” 
“ lie enables me to bear it patiently,** 
said the poor child. “Give him five- 
Riid-twenty lashes mofe;” said the m-^ 
human wretch. He was obeyed. ^ And 
what can Jesus Christ do for you now?” 
asked the unfeeling monster. ^He hebs 
me to look forward to a ftiture reward,” 
replied the little sufferer. “ Give him 
five-and-twenty lashes more,'’ vocife- 
rated the cruel tyrant, in a transport of 
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rage. They complied ; and while he that he could forget nothing but wropgs 
listened with savage delight to the ex- and remember nothing but benefits.' ^ 
torted groans of his dying victim, he (c) EXAMPLE^ OF ADRIAN.^ 
again demanded, “ What can Jesus It is commonly said, that “ Revenge 
Christ do for you now?” The youthful is sweet ; ” but it can only be so to those 
martyr, with the last effort of expiring , weak minds that are incapable of bear- 
nature, meekly answered, “ He enables , ing an injury. An elevated mind is 
me to pray for you, massa^ And in- superior to injuries, and pardons them, 
stantly breathed his last 1 * j The Emperor Adrian, meeting a man 


me to pray for you, massa" And in- superior to injuries, and pardons them, 
stantly breathed his last 1 * ( The Emperor Adrian, meeting a man 

{y) SLAVE’S PRAYER OVER- who had insulted him before he came 
HEARD. — A wealthy planter in the ' to the government, said to him, “Ap- 
South, who had a great number of slaves, proach, you have nothing to fear; I 
found one of them reading the Bible, am an emperor.” This is an example 
and sepvoved him for the neglect of his well worthy of being imitated by 
work, saying there was time enough on those who are called to return good 
Sundays for reading the Bible, and that for evil. 

on other days he ought to be in the to- i (d) EXAMPLE OF EUCLID.-— 
bacen house. The slave repeating the Euclid, a disciple of Socrates, having 
offence, he ordered him to be whipped, offended his brother, the brother cried 
Going near the place of punishment, soon > out in a rage, “ Let me die, if I am not 
after its infliction, curiosity led him to revenged on you one time or other to 
listen to a voice engaged in prayer ; whom Euclid replied, “ And let me die, 
and he heard the poor black implore the if I do not soften you by my kindnesses, 
Almighty to forgive the injustice of and make you love me as well as ever.” 
his master, to touch his heart with a What a reproof to unforgiving profes- 


sense of his sin, and to make him a good sors of Christianity ! 

Christian. Struck with remorse, he made j (c) THE SAYING OF SOCRA- 
an immediate change in his life, which TES. — Socrates, who was as pure a 
had been careless and dissipated, burnt teacher of morals and as nearly like a 
his profane books and cards, liberated true Christian as any of the ancient 
all his slaves, and appeared now to study heathen, says, “The person who has 
how to render his wealth and talents received an injury must not return it, 
useful to others. as is the opinion of the vulgar.” 

(/) PHOCION’S DYING CHARGE 

158. EXAMPLES AMONG THE HEATHEN. TO HIS SON. — Phocion was an 
(a) PERICLES AND THE RAIL- Athenian, born some four hundred years 
ER. —Pericles was of so patient a spirit, b. c., and one of the most upright and 
that he was hardly ever troubled with benevolent heathen that ever lived; yet 
anything that crossed him. There was he was condemned to die as a criminal, 
a man who did nothing all the day but and denied even a grave in the country 
rail at him in the market-place, bef<»re to w'hich he had devoted his life. What 
all the people, notT^ithstanding Pericles could be more unjust in the Athenians, 
waaa magistrate. Pericles, however, took than patting their public benefactor to 
no notice of the abuse, but, dispatching death in such a way as this ? They 
sundry cases of import^e till night sadly repeated their madness after- 
came, hewent home with a sober pace, wards, put the accuser to death, and 
The man followed him all the way, de- erected a statue to Phocion’s memory, 
faming him as he went. Pericles, when i But when Phocion had taken the poison 
he came home, it being dark, called I which he was condemned to drink, and 
his man, and desired him to get a torch was about to die, he charged his son, 


and light the fellow home. 


with his last breath, that he should show 


(6) EXAMPLE OF C.SSAR. — It [ no resentment against his persecutors'* 
is said of Julius Csesar, that upon any j What taught him to feel such forbe.ir- 
provocation, he would repeat the Roman ance and kindness towards those wdio 
alphabet' before he suffered himself to had so wickedly wronged him? The 
sp^ak, that he might be more just and voice of conscience — ^the law which God 
calm in his, resentments; and, further, had written on the heart. 


r 
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(g) THE INDIAN AND THE 
EI^LISHHAN.— A short time before 
the var ^etweeu the English and the 
Indians in Pennsylvania broke out, an 
English gentleman, who lived on the 
borders of the province, was standing 
one evening at his door, when an Indian 
came and desired a little food. He 
answered, he had none for him ; he 
then asked for a little beer, and received 
the same answer. Not yet discouraged, 
he begged for a little water ; but the 
gentleman only answered, “ Get ye gone 
for an Indian dog.’* The Indian fixed 
his eye for a little time on the English- 
man, and then went away. 

Some time afterwards this gentleman, 
who was fond of shooting, pursued his 
game till he was lost in the woods. After 
wandering a v^hilc, he saw an Indian 
hut, and went to it to inquire his way 
to some plantation. The Indian said, 
“ It IS a great way off, and the sun is 
nearly going down; you cannot reach 
it to-night, and if you stay in the woods 
the wolves will eat you up ; but if you 
have a mind to lodge w’itj^ me, you 
may,” The gentleman gladly accepted 
the invitation. The Indian boiled a 
k li tie venison for him, gave him some 
rum-ahd-water, and then spread some 
doer skins for him to lie upon ; having 
done this, himself and another Indian 
went and lay at the other side of the 
hut. 

He called the gentleman in the morn- 
ing, telling him that the sun was up, 
and that he had a great w'ay to go to the 
plantation, but that be would show him 
tlie way. Taking their guns, the two 
Indians went forward, and he followed. 
When they had gone several miles, the 
Indian told him he was within two miles 
of the plantation he wanted; he then 
stepped before him, and said, “ Do you 
know me?” In great confusion, the 
gent^man answered, “ I have seen you,” 
The Indian replied, ** Yes, you have 
seen me at your own door; .ai}d I will 
give you a jnece of advices when a 
poor Indian, Jhat is hungry, and dry, 
and faint, again asks you for a little 
meat, or drink, do not bid him get^him 
gone fqr an Indian dog,” Then he 
turned and went away. 

Whether of these two was to be com- 
mended, or whether acted most agreeably 


to the Saviour's golden rule in Matt, 
vil 12? 

(A) THE SLAVES* REVENGE.— 
When the Romans besieged Grumentum 
in Lucania, and the city was reduced 
to the last extremity, two slaves escaped 
into the camp of the besiegers. The 
place was soon afterwards taken by 
storm, and plundered. The two slaves 
then ran to the house of their mistress, 
whom they seized with a kind of vio- 
lence, and carried off. When they were 
asked who she was, they answered, 
she was their mistress, and a most 
cruel mistress ; upon whom' they were 
going to take revenge for all the barbar- 
ous treatment they had suffered from 
her. In this way they compelled 
her to quit the city, and conveyed her 
to a safe retreat, where they concealed 
her with great care ; and when the fury 
of the soldiers w;is abated, and tran- 
quillity was restoi'ed in the city, they 
brought her back to her house, and 
obeyed her as before. She gave them 
their liberty, which was the greatest 
reward in her power to bestow; but 
certainly far short of the services they 
had rendered her. 

ro LIVIA’S ADVifcE TO AUGUS- 
TUS. — The Emperor Augustus being 
informed of a conspiracy against his life, 
headed by Lucius Cinna, was at' first 
moved by resentment to resolve upon 
the cruelest punishment ; but reflecting 
afterwards that Cinna was a young man*' 
of hn illustrious family, and nephew to 
the great Poinpey, he broke out into 
bitter flts of passion. *' Why live I, if it be 
for thejjrod of mercy that I should die ? 
Must there be no end of my cruelties ? 
Is my life of so great a value, that' 
oceans of blood must be shed to pre- 
serve it? ” His wife, Li via, finding him 
in this perplexity, “Will you take a 
woman’s counsel? ” said she. Imitate 
the physicians, who, when ordinary 
remedies fail, make trial of what are 
extraordinary. By severity you hav,e 
prevailed nothing. Lepidus has fol- 
lowed Savidienus ; Muren^ Lepidus ; 
Cmpio, Miirena ; and Egnatius, ^oepiOl 
Begin now, and try whether sweetuass 
and clemency may not succeed. Cinna 
is detected; forgive him; be* will ne^er 
henceforth have the heart to hurt thee, 
and It will be an act of glory*” Augus- 
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tag was a man of sense ; and calling meant and how to apply it, and cany 
Cinna to a private conference, he spoke it out. I was trying to think of some- 
as follows i ** Thou knowest, Cinna, that thing to make it plain to the children, 
having joined my enemies, I ^ve thee when the following incident occurred, 
thy lim, restored thee all thy goods, and A boy about seven, and his sister 
advanced thy fortune equally with the about five years old, sat near me^ As I 
best of those who had always been my was talking, George doubled up his fist, 
friends. The sacerdotal office I con- and struck his sister on her head, as un- 
ferred upon thee, after having denied it kind and cruel brothers often do. $he 
to others who W borne arms in my was angry in a moment, and raised her 
service. And yet after so many obliga- hand to strike him in return. The 
tions, thou hast undertaken to murder teacher saw her, and said, “ Mary^ you 
me.** Seeing Cinna astonished and had better kiss your brother** Mary 
silent with the consciousness of ^It, dropped her hand, and looked up at the 
Augustus went on as follows : ** Well, teacher as if she did not fully under- 
Cinna, go thy way ; I again give thee stand her. She had never been taught 
that life as a traitor, which 1 gave thee to return good for evil ; therefore, she 
before as an enemy. Let friendship thought if her brother struck her, she 
from this time forward commence be- most return his blow : she had always 
twixt us; and let ns make it appear been taught to act on this savage maxim, 
whether thou hast received thy life, or as most children are. Her teacher 
I have given it, with the better faith.** looked very kindly at her, and at 
Some time afterwards he preferred George, and said again, ** My dear 
Cinna to the consular dignity, complain- Mary, you had better kiss your brother, 
ing of him that be had not resolution See now angry and unhappy he looks !** 
to solicit it. Their friendship continued Mary lookM at her brother, and he 
uninterrupted till the death of Cinna ; looked very sullen and wretched. Soon 
who, in token of his gratitude, appointed her resentment was gone, love for her 
Augustus to be his sole heir. And it is brother returned to her heart, and she 
remarkable, that Augustus reaped the threw both her arms about his neck, 
due reward of a clemency so generous and kissed him ! The poor boy was 
and exemplary ; for from that time there wholly unprepared for such a kind re- 
never was the slightest conspiracy or turn for his blow ; it broke his heart, 
attempt against him. and he burst into tears. The gentle 

sister took the corner of her apron and 
MOTIVES FOR LOVE TO ENEMIES. wiped away his tears, and sought to 

comfort him, by saying, with most en- 
159 . IT OFTEN CHECKS AND REFORMS (tearing sweetness and generous affec- 

tion, **Don*t cry, George; you did not ^ 
(a) A KISS FOR A BLOW, — I hurt me much” But he cri^ the harder ; ' 
once lived in Boston, says Mr. Wright, and no w'onder, for her conduct was 
and was one of the city school com- enough to make anybody cry. 
mittee. (A) PLEDGE OF THE HINDOO 

One day T visited one of the primary BOYS.— Mr. Abbot, a missionary of 
schools. There were about fifty chil- the American Board of Commissioners 
dren in it, between four and eight years for Foreign Missions, had under his 
old. ^ care three schools in the villages around 

“ Children,** said I, ** have any of you Ahmednugger, a city on the peninsula 
a question to ask to-day ? ** ' between the Arabian Sea and the Bay of 

“ Ple^e tell us,*’ said a little boy, Bengal. These schools contained about 
** what is meant by * overcoming evil a hundred Hindoo boys ; and in one of 
with good ? * *' them the following scene occurred. The 

** 1 am ^lad,** said J, ** you have asked reading lesson on the occasion contained 
that question ; for I love to talk to you the instructions of our Saviour in regard 
about peace, and show vou how to settle to the manner we should treat those « 
all^imculties without fighting.** who injure us. 

I tried to show them what the precept Mr, Abbot says— I asked the boys 
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what their practice wae. They sud, 
‘*We strike those who strike us, and 
abuse those who abuse us.” I asked 
them whtt they thought would be the 
consequence, if, instead of this, they 
should bless those who cursed them. 
They replied, “ Among our people, we 
should only be abused the more.” I 
told them 1 thought differently but as 
Hindoos were somewhat different from 
my people, I should like to see the ex- 
periment, tried. I then explained to 
them that however much they were in- 
sulted, they must not retaliate $ and if 
they thought they could not endure this, 
they might sit down. Two or three sat 
down. After talking a while longer, all 
got up and said they would try it one 
month, and would let any one beat them 
“ till their life began to go,” before they 
would resist. At the next examination, 
every one declared that they had kept 
their promise, but it was afterwards 
found that three had failed. I then 
asked those who had been faithful if 
the^ had suffered in consequence of 
their new conduct. “ No,” said they, 

“ why should they abuse us flow ? ” 

’ “ But,” said I, “ what do you do when 
they abuse you ? ” 

’ One boy said, “ When they curse me, 

I say to them, A blessing attend you.' ” 

“ Well, what then ? ” 

“ Then I laugh, and they laugh too.” 

Another boy said, \ui “shut his lips 
tight, and said nothing.” 

“ Well, what did the other party do 
to you? ” 

O, they turned up their noses, and 
walked off.” 

(r) TWO NEIGHBOURS AND 
THE HENS. — A man in New Jersey, 
Mr. Wright, told me the following cir- 
cumstonces respecting himself and one 
of his neighbours : 

“ I once owned a large flobk of bens, 
which I generally kept shut up. But 
onexpring 1 concluded to let them riiu 
in my yard, after I had clipped their 
wings that they could not fly. One day, 
when I tame home to dinner, I learned 
that one of my neighbours had been . 
there, full of wrath, to let me know my 
hens had been in his garden, and that 
he had killed several of them, and thrown ! 
them over into my yard. Greatly en- ; 
raged at his procedure, 1 determined, at | 


once^ to be revenged, to sne him, or in 
some way get redress. I sat down 
ate my dinner as calmly as 1 could; 
and by the time I had finished my mea), 
I became more cool, and thought that, 
perhaps, it was not best to fight with 
my neighbour about hens, and thereby 
make him my bitter, lasting enemy. I 
concluded to try another way, being 
sure that it would do better. 

“ After dinner, I went to my neigh- 
bour, who was in his gnrden ; and, 
strange to say, he was in pursuit of one 
of my hens, with a club, trying to kill it. 
I accosted him ; and be turned upon me, 
his face inflamed with wrath, and said, 

** * You have abused me. 1 will kill 
all your hens, if I can get at them. 1 
never was so abused. My garden is 
ruined.’ 

“ * I am very sorry for it,’ said I.‘‘ ‘ I 
did not wish to injure you, and now see 
»that I have made a great mistake in 
letting out my hens. 1 ask your for- 
giveness, and am willing to pay you six 
times th^ damage.’ 

** The man seemed confounded ; he 
looked up to the sky ~ then down to the 
earth— then at his neighbour— then at 
his club — and then at the poor hen he 
had been pursuing, and said nothing. 

“ ‘ Tell me, now,’ said I, ‘ what is the 
damage, and I will pay you six-fold ; 
and my bens shall' trouble you no more. 

I will leave it entirely to you to say 
what I shall do ; for I cannot afford* ta 
lose the love and good-will of my neigh- 
' hours, and quarrel with them, for hens 
or anything else.* 

“ * Jam a great fioh* said the neigh- 
bour. The damage is not worth tak- 
ing about ; and I have more need to> 
compensate you than you me, and to ask 
your forgiveness than you mine.’.” 

id) CRUELTY KILLJiD. BY 
KINDNESS. — A young woiqan in Ver- 
mont married a poor but worthy man, 
against her father’s wish. He drove 
them from hisdiouse, pnd closed his 
door and heart against them. They 
removed to live near Boston, wfnt to 
work, and prospered. After many yeaifs 
the father having occasion to vi»t Bos- 
ton, concluded to go and see hi^dkugh- 
I ter, expecting a cold reception. 7lis 
daughter and her husband received him 
most kindly and bviagly and after 
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staying with them a while, he returned J destruction did not proceed from any 


to Vermont. 


natural cause, such as blight or light- 


One of his neighbours, hearing where ning, but th.it it imist have been occa- 
he had been, asked him how his daugh- sioned by the intentional mischief of 
ter and her husband had treated him. | some treacherous and malignant in- 
“ I never Mas so treated in my life,” ! dividual who had access to the grounds, 
said the Meeping lather; “they have He resolved tlierefore to watch, and cn- 
broken my heart— they have killed me gaged a friend to accompany him for 
— I don’t feel as though I could live the purpose. After remaining in their 
under it station some time, they saw a person 
“ Winit did tlioy do to you?” asked come out of one of the cottages, and ap- 
the neiglihour; “did they abuse you?” plj^ some destructive preparation to the 
“ 77/<'y A);vv/ to death, and killed roots of such llov^ers as were advancing 


me M’ith kindness,” said he. 


to blossom. 'I'lie gentleman at once 


never forgive myself for treating so recognized him as a w orkman wliom, a 
cruelly my own darling daughter, who few' weeks before, he I'.ad had occasion 
loved me so alfectiountely. I feel as if to reprove, and who thus malignantly 
I shoiiid die to think how 1 grieved the gratified his resentment. His friend 
precious child when I spurned her from strongly urged that tlie offender should 
my door. Heaven bless them, and be prosecuted, ami olVered to bear wit- 
forgi/e me my cruelty and injustice to ness against him ; but tlie projirietor re- 
thern.” plied, “ No; I am much obliged by your 

Who does not see in this case an in- kindness in remaining with me; I have 
fallible cure for dilliculties between man ascertained the author of the mischief, 


and man? There is not a child nor man 
on earth wdio would not feel and say 
that that daughter, though so deeply 
wronged and outraged by her angry 
father, did right in treating him as she 


and am 'satisfied ; 1 must use another 
method of dealing with liim.” 

In the niorning, the gentleman or- 
dered liis servant to purchase a line 
joint of meat, and carry it to the cot- 


did. That father was her enemy, but tage of this man, desiring he would en- 
she w’as not his ; he treated her cruelly, joy it witli liis family. This treatment. 


while she loved him. 

(0 THE REVENGEFUL TEN- 


so contrary to his deserts and expecta- 
tions, jiroved the means of etfeetually 


ANT. — A gentleman liad a garden, humbling and softening his stubborn 
in which lie took great delight. It was and malignant heart. The olVendor 
surrounded by the cottages of his tenants presented himself before his injured 
and labourers, to whom he justly looked master, freely coiifesM-d his guilt, im- 
as the protectors of liis property, and plored forgiveness, and proved, from 
felt ceoiiie, inasmuch as no person couhl that day forward, a most faithful, dili- 


approaeh his premises but through theirs. 
He had for some da\s w atched tin pro- 
gress )'i a fine bed of tulips. “ 'IN'-mor- 


geiit, and devoted servant. “ If thine 
enemy hunger, feed liini ; if he thirst, 
give liim drink ; for in so doing thou 


row.” :..d he “they will be in fi.l' per- shalt lieap coals of lire on his head.” 


fection," and he invited a com pc .ly of 
I friends to witiie-sS the display of i.icir 
[ beauiies. Ill the morning he hastmied I 
to the snot ; but to his utb-r astonish- I 


“ Re not overemiie of evil, but overcome ' 
evil w nil good.” I 

(./) LADD AND HIS i 

NEIGlIUoLH. — “1 had,” the Apostle | 


merit, the whole bed was a scene of I of IVace usid to say, in relating 
shiivelied desolation. Some unaccount- anecdote, “a fine field of grain, g 


able inl)iu*nc(‘ had withered every stem, 
and cacli llower lay prostrate and fading 
on the ground. 


ariecuore, • .i line rielil ot grain, grow- 
ing u[»nn an out-larm at some distance 
fn'iu tli<* homestead. , Whem-ver I 
r-ide by. I saw my iit igliboiir Rulsder’s 


A .short time aftei wards, a bed of sheep in my h/, ilestiov ing my hopes 
raniincMiluses shared tlie same fare ; and of a harvest. Tliese sheep were of 
in succession several other choice and the gaunt lore-. egged kind, active a.s 
favourite productions. At Jength, the spanmis ,' th* y w'oidd spring over the 
gentleman became persuaded that the j highesi fence, and no partition wall could 
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keep them out I complained to neigh-, any man talks of shooting, I etaa iheOt, 
hour Pulsifer about them, and sent mm too ; and vhen they are kind and netgh- 
frequent messages, but all without arail hourly, 1 can be kind, too.’ The sheep 
Perhaps tliey wpuld be kept out for a never again trespassed on my lot Ana, 
day or two ; but the legs of his sheep my friends,” he would continue, address- 
were Ipng, and my grain more tempting ing the audience, ” remember that when 
than the adjoining pasture. 1 rode by ybu talk of injuring your neighbours, 
j again— the sheep were stUl tliera ; 1 dbibjr will talk of injuring you. When 
Iiecame angry, and told my men to i^. nations threaten to fight, other nations 
the dogs on them; and j| that would^t will be ready too. Love will beget 
, , do, I would pay them if they would love ; d wisl^ '""to ^e at peace will 
shoot the sheep. keep you in peace. You can ’ over- 

“ I rode away much agitated ; for I come evil with good ; but there is no 
was not so much of a peace man then other effectual way.” ' 

as I am now, and I felt literally fuU of (a) SUBDUED PRIDE AND 
fight. All at once u light flashed in SCORN. — A lady in one of the towns 
i upon me ; and 1 asked myself, * Would of Massachusetts had repeatedly treated 
it not be well for you to try in your own a well-disposed young man with marked 
conduct the peace prinriple you are contempt and unkindness. Neither of . 
teaching to others?” I thought the them movqd in tlm upper circles of so* 
case all over, and settled down iu my <iiety ; but the lady, without cause, took * 
mind as to the best course to be numerous occasions Uo cast reproachful 
pursued. ^ reflections on the young man as beneath 

“ The next day I rode over to see her notice, and unfit to be treated with 
neighbour Pulsifer, and found him chop- common respect. This Iddy had the 
ping wood at his door. ^ Good morning, "misfortune ^o meet with a considerable 
neighbour !’ He returned no answer, loss in the destrabtion of a valuable 

* Good morning 1’ I repeated, lie gave chaise, occasioned % the running aw^ 
a kind of grunt, without looking up. ‘I of an untied horse. ^*She had borrowed 
cam?,’ continued 1, * to see abopt the the horse and vel^clc, and was required 

' sheep.' 'At this, he threw down his axe to make gooh the oamage. This was a 
and exclaimed, in an angry manner, serious draft on her pecuniary resources, 

‘ Now aren’t you a pretty neighbour, to and she felt much distressed by her' ill 
tell your men to kill my sheep? I heard fortune. The young being of a 
of it ; a rich man like you, to shoot a ‘ kind and generous disposition, and de* 
poor man's sheep !* • termined to return good for evil, in* 

‘**1 was wrong neighbour,’ said I; stantly set himself about collecting : 

* but it won’t do to let your sheep eat up money for bOf relief Subscribing libe- 

all that grain ; so 1 came over to say rally .himself, and .>'4ptively soliciting 
that 1 would take your sheep to my othelp’be soon made up a generous 
homestead pasture, and put them in with sum, and before she became awai^ of 
mine ; and in the fall you may take his movement, appeared bbfore her and 
them .back, and if any one is missing placed liis collection modestly at her 
you may take your pick out of my disposal. She was thunderstruck. He 
whole flock.' left her, without waiting for thanks or 

Pulsifer looked confounded, not know* commendation. She was entirely over- 
ing how to take me. At last he stam- come, wept like a child, and declared 
niered but, ‘ Now, 'Squire, are you in she would never be guilty again of 
earnest?' * Certainly 1 am,’ 1 answered ; showing contempt, Speaking reproach- 

* it is better for me to feed your Sh^p fully or, or treating with unkindness, 

in my pasture on grass, than to feed, him or any other fellow-creature. Was 
them here on grain ; and 1 see the fence there anything in all this contrary to 
can’t keep them. out’ ^ nature? 

“After a moment’s silence, ‘The (k) MR. POWELL AND^TfiE 
sheep shan't trouble you any more,’ ex- OFFICER.— Mr. Powell, a mii&ter 0f» • 
claimed Pulsifer, ‘I will fetter them the gospel, being informed that an 
all. But 1 ’ll let yon know that, when officer was come to apprehend him for 

' u 


the gospel^ quietly resigned 1 AND THE REBELS. — A Chinese 


him^f into his hands, requesting only 
that he might be permitted to join witn 


emperor being told that his enemies 
had raised an insurrection in one of the 


his wife and clnldTen in prayer before distant proyinceSr — “ Come, then, my 
ha waa dragged to prison. With this friends,’* said he, ** fellow me, and I 
request the officer complied ; and the promise yon that we shall quickly de- 
feudly being together, the officer was stroy them.” He marched fe^ard, and 
80 , struck i^th the ardent and tender the rebels submitted upon his approach, 
ptuyers of this suffering servant of God now thought that he would take 
for his family, for the church, and wtmest signal xevenge ; but were sur- 
fer his persecutors in particular, that prised to see the captives treated with 
he declared he would die rather than mildness and humanity. ** How !” cried 
have a hand in apprehending such a the first minister, is this the manner 
man.' iu which yoa«fulfil your promise ? Your 

royal word was given that your enemies 
160. IT OFTEN CHANGES THEM INTO should be destroyed; and behold you 
FRIENDS. have pardoned them all, and even 

(a) PHILIP AND THE ARGIVE. caressed some of them 1” “ I promised,” 
— Arcadius, an Argive, was incessantly replied the emperor, with a generous 
railing at Philip of Afecedon. Venturing air, “to destroy my enemies. 1 have 
once intc the domimoiis of Philip, the fulfilled my word : for, sec, they are 
courtiers reminded their prince that enemies no longer ; I have made friends 
he had now an opportunity to punish of them.*’ Let every Christian imitate 
Arcadius for his past insolences, and to so noble an example, ;iDd learn “ to 
put it out of his power to yepeat them, overcome evi,l with good.” 

The king, however, instead of seizing (e) TAKING CARE OF AN ENE- 
the hostile strang^and putting him to MY’S HAY. — A college professor once 
death, dismissed h^Alhaded with courte- related the following fact to his class, 
sles and kindnesses. Some time after in order to show the power of kindness 
Arcadius’s depailiire from Macedon, in efiSseting a change in the disposition 
word was brought that the king^s old and conduct of our enemies towards 
enemy had become one of his warmest us: 

frieuds, and did nothing but diffuse his There were two farmers who lived 
praises wherevAjr he went. On hearing near neighbours, and whose fariiis laid 
this, Philip turned to his courtiers ahd side by side. One of these farmers was 
asked, with a smile^ “ Am not I a better a pious good man, of gentle inoffensive 


physician than you?” 


character. The character of the other 


(6) ALEXANDER’S VICTORIES, was just the reverse; his temper was 
— Alexander ihe^. Groat, being asked like tinder, taking lire at every spark 
how he had been' able, at so early an that came in his way. He hated his 
age, and in so short a period, to con- pious neighbour ; bat more; probably, on 
quer such vast regions and establisli <^0 account of his piety than anything else, 
great a name, rifplied, “ I used my He was always vexing and tormenting 
enemies so well that 1 compelled them the good man, quarrelling about mere 
to be my friends, and I treated my trifles, as much as one can quarrel who 
friends with such constant regard that has no one to quarrel with him. 
they became unalterably attached^" to One summer he had mowed down a 
me.” good deal of grass and had gone away 

(c) SIGISMOND AND HIS ENE- ♦rom home, leaving it out in the field to 

MIES. — Some courtiers reproached the dry.J While he was absent there came 
Emperor Sigismond, that instead of up a storm of rain; and as the clouds 
destroying hjs conquered foes he admit- were gathering, the pious man saw the * 
ted them to favour. “ Do I not,” replied exposed condition of his neighbour’s 
this illustrious monarch, “effectually hay, and it struck him that. there was 
destroy my euemies when I make them now a fine chance to show a good 
my friends ?” man’s revenge — that is, to return good 

(d) THE CHINESE MONARCH for evil ; therefore he took w'ltii him his 
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hired men, and got his n eig hbo»r*g hay 
all safely into the barn. What waa the 
result? ^ 

When the quarrelsofhe man came 
home, expecting to see his hay all soaked 
by the rain, and found it had been taken 
care of by the man whom he had so 
much ^ured, it cut him to the very 
core. From that hour the evil spirit, 
was cast out of him; no more abiite 
did he ^ve the good man, but became 
as obliging and land to his pious neigh- 
bour as the latter had been to him. 

(/) HOW TO OVERCOME EVIL. 
— “ I once had a neighbour,” says Mr. 
White, “ who, though a clever man, 
came to me one hay-day, and said : 
‘’Squire White, I want you to come 
and get your geese away.* ‘ Why,' said 
I, ‘ what are my geese doing?’ ‘They 
pick my pigs* ears when they are eat- , 
ing, and drive them away, and I will'! 
nor have it* * What can I do?* said L 
,* Foil must yoke them.’ ‘ That I have 
not time to do now,* said I; ‘ I do not 
I see but they must run.* * If you do not 
I take care of them I shall,* said the 
clever shoemaker, in anger. * What do 
you say, ’Squire White?’ *I cannot 
take care of them now ; but I will pay 
you for air damages.* * Well,* said he, 
‘you will find that a hard thing, I 
guess.* 

“ Off he went, and I heard a terrible 
squalling among the geese. The next 
news was, that three of the geese were 
missing; and my children went and 
found them terribly mangled and dead, 
and thrown among the .bushes. 

“ ‘ Now,* said I, ‘ all keep still, and 
let me punish him.* In a few days the 
shoemaker’s hogs broke into my com. 

I saw them, but let them remain a long 
time. At last 1 drove them all out, and 
picked up the coru which they had torn 
down, and fed them with it in the road. 
By this time the shoemaker caqic in 
great haste after them. 

“‘Have you seen anything of my 
hogs?* said he. ‘Yes, sir; you ^ will 
find them ydndei^ eating some com 
which they tore down in my field.* ‘ In 
your field?* ‘Yes; sir,* said I; ‘hogs 
love corn, you know — they were made 
to eat.* ‘How much mischief have 
they done ? * ‘ O, not much,* said I. 

I “ Oil he weut to look ; and estimated 


the damage to be equal to a bushel and 
a half of com.' 

“‘Oh, no,* said I, ‘it can’t be.’ ‘Yes,’ 
said the shoemaker; ‘and I will pay 
you every cent of damage.’ ‘*No,’ said 
I, ‘you shall pay me nothing. My 
geese have been a great trouble to you.* 

“ The shoemaker blushed, and went 
ehome. The next winter, when we came 
to settle, the shoemaker determined to 
pay me for my cdhi. ‘ No,* said I; ‘I 
shall take nothing.’ 

“ After some talk, we parted ; but in 
a day or two I met him in the road, 
and fell into conversation in the most 
friendly manner. When I started to 
leave him he seemed loath to move, so I 
paused; and for a moment both of us 
were silent At last he said, ‘ I have 
something labour^ on my mind.’* 
‘Well, what is it?‘^^Those geese. I 
killed three of your geese, and shall 
never rest until you know how I feel, 
lam sorry;* and the tears came into 
his eyes, ‘Oh, well,* said I, ‘never 
mind ; T suppose my geese were pro- 
voking.’ , \ 

“I never took anyttting of him for' 
damages ; but whenever my cattle broke 
into his field afterwards, he seemed g^, 
becaulf he was able to show how patient 
he could be. ’ 

“ Now,” said the narrator, “ conquer 
yourself; for you can conquer with 
kindness, where you can conquer in no 
other way.” 

(y) LIVING SWINE FOB DEAD 
ONES.— There was a Christian in New 
Jersey, wh6 had a nei^bour of such a 
malevolent tind savage character, as 
made him a plague and terror to those 
with whom he became offended. For- 
giveness, or mercy, nobody expected 
from him. 

One day he found the hogs of his 
good neighbour in his corn-field. 'He 
drove them out, and came to* their owner 
in a storm of passion,^ making a great 
bluster about the damage done to his 
crop, “ If I ever see.them in my corn.- 
again,” said he, “ Til kill them— that I 
will.” 

On he went, raving and scolding, hk 
eyes flashing fire every word he spbkel 
But the good man kept calm as a sum- 
mer’s evening, and said nothing but ^hat 
was kind and good-natured in reply. 

U 2 
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Mr. Wrath after he liad spent all 
his fury, went olf, much vexed to aee 
that none of it took effect. 

The good man shut up his swine at 
once ; hut, impatient for their favourite 
and new-found food, they soon made 
their escape, and got into the same 
ooro-field again, without the knowledge 
of their owner. 

Mr. Wrath discovered them, and at 
once attacked them fiercely; as much 
as to say (like a duellist,) “ Nothing but 
your blood will give me satisfaction I ** 
He did, indeed, slaughter three or four 
of them, before they could make their 
retreat.. Then, as a climax, and to 
aggravate his neighbour’s feelings to 
the utmost, he put the dead bodies 
on a sled, or cart, and drew them over 
to his neighbour’s house, and threw 
them down before the door, saying, 
with sarcastic bitterness, ‘‘Your hogs 

f ot into my com again, and I thought 
would bring them home !” 

The owner of the swine kept perfectly 
cool, giving no look or word of resent- 
ment at the injury done to him. He 
might have gone to law with Mr. WratJi^ 
and, perhaps, made him smart severely 
for destroying his property and insulting 
I him as he did ; but he thought ft best 
to keep out of the law ; and every man 
should think so, except when driven to 
it by a sense of duty. 

The next year he himself had a corn- 
field, situated in a similar way to that of 
his neighbour, beside the road. It 
happened that neighbour TYrat/* had some 
unruly swine running in the street, which 
got into the g/K)d man’s corn-field, and 
I committed a depredation similar to that 
I which his had done in Mr, ^Yrath^8 
corn-field the year before. He went to 
Mr. Wrath and told him what mischief 
his vagrant swine had done, and 
requested him to shut them up; but he 
paid no attention to the request. 

Soon afterwards they got into the 
same field again. The Christian dis- 
covered them, axul he hit on a good- 
natured and witty expedient of contrast- 
ing his own temper and conduct with 
those of his neighbour under similar cir- 
cumstances. Instead of killing them, and 
carrying them home dead, he caught 
them, tied their legs carefully, and drew 
them Avith bis team to their owner’s 
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door. “ Neighbour,” said he, kindly, ^ ! 
“/ found your hogs in my com again, j 
and I thought I would bring them home /” I 

Never was a man more completely 
confounded 1 He saw the wide differ- I 
ence betw^een his neighbour’s conduct | 
and his own ; he looked on the living 
swine, but he thought of the dead ones ! 
The thought was too much. He told 
his neighbour that he was very sorry, 
and that he would pay all damages 
the hogs had done. He offered to pay 
him, too, for the hogs he had killed the 
year before I “ No,” replied the other, 

“ 1 shall make no account of the damages 
your hogs have done, and 1 shall take 
nothing for what you did to mine ; I let 
that pass.” 

Mr. Wrath was completely overcome, 
and concluded at once to yield, and 
retreat from a contest where such un- 
equal odds were against him. He was 
as kind and generous to his Christian 
neighbour afterwards, as he was mis- 
chievous and cruel before. 

Thus evil was oA'ercome with good ; 
and wrath made over into friendship. 

(A) A CHRISTIAN COLONY,— 
One of thirty or forty New Englanders, 
who wen( out to settle in the Western 
wilderness, related to Mrs. Child the fol- 
lowing particulars : — They were mostly 
neighbours, and had been drawn to 
unite together in emigration from a 
general unity of opinion on various 
subjects. For some years they had been 
in the habit of meeting occasionally at 
each others’ houses, to talk over their 
duties to Gqd and man, in all simplicity 
of heart. There were then no anti- 
slavery societies ; but thus taught,, and 
reverently willing to learn, they had no 
need of such agency to discover their 
duties to the enslaved. The efforts of . 
peace societies had reached this secluded 
band only in broken echoes ; and non- 
resistance societies had no existence. 

But with the volume of the Prince of 
Peace, and hearts open to his influence, 
what need had they of preambles and 
resolutions ? 

Thus this little band started for the. 
far west. Tii'^ir inward homes were 
blooming gardens ; they made their 
outward in a wilderness. They were 
industrious and frugal, and all things 
prospered under their hands. But 
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soon wolves came near the fold. In mered and apologized, when he took* 
the shape of reckless unprincipled their hard-earned goods in payment for 
adventure/s; believers in force and thewartaa.' They mildly replied, “’Tis* 
cunning, who acted according to their a bad trade,, frfond ; examine it in the 
creed. The colony of practical Chris* light of conscience and see if it be not 
tians spoke of their depr^ations in terms so/* But while they refused to pay such 
of gentlest remonstrance, and r^aid fees and taxes, they were liberal to a 
them with unvarying kindness. . They proverb in their contributions for all 
went fkrther— they openly announced, useful and benevolent purposes. 

“ You may do us what evil you choose ; At the end of ten years, the public 
I we will return nothing but good.** lands, which they had chosen for their 
Lawyers came into the neighbourhood, farms, were advertised for sale at auc- 
and offered their services to settle tion. According to custom, those who 
disputes. They answered, “ We have had settled and cultivated the soil, were 
no need of you ; as neighbours we considered to haye a right to bid it in 
receive you in the most friendly spirit, at the government price, which at that 
but for us your occupation has ceas^ timewas Idol. 25 cents, per acre. But the 
to exist.’* “ What will you do, if fever of land speculation then chanced 
rascals burn your bams, and steal your to run unusually high ; adventurers from 
harvests ?” “ We will return good for all parts of the country were flocking to 
evil ; we believe this is the hijghest truth, the auction, and capitalists in Baltiiiiore, 
and therefore the best expediency.” ^ Philadelphia, NevJ-York, and Boston, 
When the rascals heard this, they were sending agents to buy up western 
, considered it a marvellous good joke, lands. No one supposed that custom, or 
and said and did many provoking things, equity, would be regarded. The first 
which to them seemed witty. Bars were day’s sab showed that speculation ran 
taken down in the night, and cows let to the verge of insanity ; for laud was 
into the corn-fields. The Christians eagerly bought in at seventeen, twen|K* 
repaired the damage as well as they five, and torty-dollars an acre, so that 
could, put the cows in the barns, and at the Christian colony had small hope of 
twilight drove them gently home, saying, retaiuing their farms. As first settlers, 
“Neighbour, your cows have been in they hud chosen the best land, and 
my field. I have fed them well during persevering industry had brought it iuto 
the day, but I would not keep them all the highest cultivation ; hence, its market 
night, lest the children should suffex for value was much greater than the acres 
their milk.** already sold at exorbitant nrices. In view ■ 


their milk.** already sold at exorbitant prices. In view. 

If this was iVin, those who planned of these facts, they had prepared th^ir 
the joke found no heart to laugh at it ; Vninds for another remove into the 
and by degrees a visible change came wildei^ess, perhaps to be again ejected 
over these troublesome neighbours, by a similar process ; but the morning 
They ceased to cut off horses’ tails, and their Ibt was offered for sale, they 
break the legs of poultry. Rude boys observed, with grateful surprise, that 
would say to a younger brother, “ Don’t their neighbours were everywhere busy 
throw that stone. Bill ! When I killed among the crowd, begging" nnd ezpos- 
the chicken last week, didn’t they send tulating thus; “ Don’t bid on lands? 
it to mother, because they thought These men have been working hard on 
chio^an-broth would be good for poor them for ten years. During all that 
Mary? I should think youM be ashamed time, they never did harm to man or 
to throw stones at their chickens.” brute, but are always ready to do good 
Thus was evil' overcome with good, till for evil; tliey are a blessing to any 
not one^ was found to do them wilful neighbourhood ; it would be a sin and 
iigury. a shame to bid on thm land ; let it go 

Years passed on and saw them at the government pripe.”. 
thriving in worldly substance, beyond The sale came on, and the cultivatdrs 
their neighbours, yet beloved by all. ofthe soil offered Idol. 25 cents; inteudllDg 
From them the lawyer and the constable to bid higher if necessary. But among 
obtained no foes, and the sheriff stam- all that crowd of selfish, reckjess specu- , 
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lators, not one bid over them / With- phia, before more than 200 of tbe 
ofut one opposing voice, the fat? acres cler^. 

returned to them! I do not know a * (6) THE CRUEL SLAVE-HOLDER 
more remarkable instance of evil over- CONVERTED. — A slave-holder in the 
come with good. The wisest political south, extremely irascible and severe, 
economy lies folded up in the maxims got a slave as bad-tempered as him- 
of Christ. self* ‘No severity of punishment could 

subdue or bow his stern, indomitable 
161. IT OFTEN LEADS THEM TO BE- spirit; and, even wheu Smarting under 
COMB CHRISTIANS. t^e jash, and reeking with blood from 

(a) RAVENCROSS AND HIS head to foot, he would still defy that 
SLAVE. — Mr. Ravencross, a slave- master to his face, and pour u^n him 
holder in Virginia, was reputed to be a torrent of bold, fierce, wintering im- 
a hard master. His poor distressed precations : thus Turk met Turk. . But 
slaves were in the habit of meeting at the Gospel came ere long to that negro’s 
night, in a distant hut, for the purpose heart, and tamed the tiger into a lamb ; 
of worshipping God. He was infonned gpien did he, once full of wrath and 
of this, and at the same time put on his revenge, make it the burden of his daily 
guard, as it was suspected that their prayers, that God would have mercy on 
motives for meeting were different from nis cruel, relentless oppressor. His in- 
what they profesi^ them to be, and fidel master, doubting his sincerity, and 
that an insurrection might be the con- being an utter stranger to his present 
8e(|uence. Under this impression, be spirit, treated him wi3i greater severity 
determined to prevent their assembling than ev^r, and fiercely swore ** he ’d 
in future, chastised^ the promoters of whip thtf devil out of the villainy” but 
the work, and gave positive orders, the poor slave, even while smarting 
under the most serious penalty, that and writhing, and bleeding under the 
%ey should never assemble again under lash, would mil on his knees, and pray 
any pretence whatever. One night, a so much the more, God bless massa ! 
short time afterwards, he was told that God bless my massa I ” This was too 
they had been seen going in a body into much even for depravity like that of 
the hut ; and much disfAeased at their his master to bear long ; the master, 
disobedience, and resolving that night seeing such an exhibition of the Chris- 
to put a stop to their proceedings, he tian spirit of good returned for evil, 
approached the hut with all tbe feelings love for hatred, and prayers for bloody 
of an offended master. When he reached stripes, at length came himself to pray, 
the door, it was partly open ; so be and weep, and rejoice In Christ with 
looked in, and beheld the slaves on his mucb- 4 ^ 8 «d, yet still affectionate | 
their knees. He listened, and heard a and devotSi slave ; and when tbe time 
venerable old man, who had been long came for a public profession of their 
in his service, pouring out his soul in foith in their common Saviour, you 
prayer to God. The first words which might have seen them joining in a pub- 
paught his ear were, ** Merciful G^ lie consecration of themselves to Him 
turn my poor massa’s heart ; make him whose matchless love subdues rebellious 
merciful, that he may obtain mercy ; hearts to his sceptre, 
make him good, that he may inherit (c) THE SAILOR CONVERTED, 
the kingdom of heaven.” He heard no — Kinduess and forgiveness to those 
more, but fainted. V^en he recovei'<?d, who insult and abase you are often the 
he wept; then went into the sacred hut, means of making them Christiaon When 
knelt by tbe side of his old slave, and by treatli^ an enemy kindly yon have 
prayed also 1 From this period be roused his conacienee* and led him to 
became a true penitent, studied the feel shame and contrition for his wrong. > 
Scriptures, took orders, and became a doings towards you, it. is natural that 
shining light in the church and tbe his excited conseieace, taming on his 
world; audio the year 1820, he preadied sins, should next tom. towards God, 
at the General Oooventiou of the Epis- and that' he should be led to repentance, 
eopal Church, in the city of Philadel- Thu Holy Spirit, I doubt not, often 
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I 9 ,vatls itself of tliis softened state of tbe 
! heart* to break it down into peniteacei 
As some rude and iTrelifioas saUosa 
i were at wdrit calking a Yosserin a cer- 
! tain harbour^ they nodcedt at a little 
I distance, a very aged and exempUty 
Christian qaietly engaged in his husi* 
ness. He was noted for his generous, 
peaceful, forgiving disposition. 

(W sailor sm to another, ** You 
can’t make that old man angry by any 
offence you dan offer him.’* 

The sailor who was addressed, at once 
made a trial to disprove his friend’s 
assertion ; he snatch^ up the bucket of 
tar that stood by him, ran up to the old 
mam and very unexpectedly dashed im 
contents upon hiin. ^ 

The old man looked up at the sailor 
with surprise, on aceount of this wanton 
and unprovoked act of malignity, and 
said to him, in a mild voice, ** Young 
inan, the Saviour says, * Whoso shaU 
offend one of these little ones that be> 
lieve in md, it were better for him that 
a millstone were hanged about his neck, 
and that be were cast into the depths 
of the sea.’ Now if I am one of these 
li^eones, you have very much offended 
mo,” 

Fhe- young sailor turned away per- 
plexed and chagrined at the spirit which 
the injured saint exhibited ; and feeling 
convinced that the man’s religion was 
of a more sublime, noble, and viml 
character than he had usually thought 
the Christian religion to be, he returned 
to his companions confes^g that the 
old man had triumphed. 4* 

The image of the old man hearing 
the marks of his abuses and looking 
with so much mingled pity and displea- 
sure at him, was painted indelibly upon 
his memory. He was gone, but the 
sailor seemed to see him still 1 And 
that mild, but terrible reprotd^, still rung 
in his ear. The more he thought of 
tbe md man, the more he thou^t of 
the power and beauty of re^on ; but 
the more he thought of himktlC the 
more aslmmed and m is er a b l e did he 
feeL The entire wickednesa of his 
heart and Ufft seemed to oome under the 
review of hit eonseience also, and his 
distress’ beeanae tasupportahle* ' 
Sometiiim aftenrarda he went tu tee 
the old man^ and adeed him Ith ferfire 


\dm» and to pray for him. The ve- 
nerable etint was very ready to do both; 
and not l<mg afterwards, if my memory 
serve me cmrrectly, the sailor became 
a Christian. 

Tkere is treason to believe that many 
sinners migfat be converted from the 
error of their ways, if they were to 
meet such a spirit as the sailor did in 
every professed Christian whom they 
might insult or abuse. 

162. MISCELLANEOUS. ' 

(o) LOVE TO ENEMIES OB- 
TAINED BY PRAYER.— There was 
a man of middle - age, of cold, slow, 
(loujbtiBg tendency of soul, who event- 
ually gbtaiaed a Christian hope. He 
his name was in the Book of 
Lite, but he was a weakly infknt, who 
seen^ to grow but little in the course 
of six or eight yekrs. He dreaded his 
deficiency in one feature of Christian . 
character, and his apprehension gave 
him pain.* He read in one section of 
his Master’s letter, '^Love your ene- 
mies.” For a long time, like thousands 
of others, he concluded he would jpt 
hurt them, or fight them, or return ml 
for evil, and he hoped this was love. 

He could hear others say of injuries 
I reeetved, **/ mm forgive, hut I will not 
forget them;** and he could see in their 
case clearly, that this was &zftin’a’kind 
of forgiveness. It made him fear in Jus 
I own case th^t he did not love his enemi^. 

He, remembered that Christ would not” 
accept a false love. He knew that 
genuine love did not mean approbation 
for mien’s sins* but the goings out of 
compassion. He tried to feel it $ tried 
again, and this for a year, but did not 
succeed. He read, thought, prayed oyer 
the subject, hut still am not love his 
enemies. He omOmued trying for se* , 
veral years, and thought, at times; that 
his feelings were soRtf thsA formerly ; 
but he soon found this state was not one 
of love. At IqngtK finding that- by 
mere effect ef will he could not move 
his affections, he became alarme^L Qe ^ 
fimted and prayed in earnest ; and at an 
unexpected period there came the blass- 
ing, love to ms enmies\-^real love.. He 
knav' that be had it in the^ame way 
tlmt you, reader, know mirth from iooe, 
wken you fool it youmelfi 
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When he afterkards forgot the need 
of this heavenly help, he sometimes fell 
again into his ibrmer feelings, and was 
almost as far from loving his enemies 
as before ; but \rhen he threw himself 
on his knees again, and received the 
dew of heavenly influence, the drooping 
grace of love to his enemies was <}uick« 
eried into new life, and bloomed wUh its' 
wonted beauty and fragrance. 

(b) EXAMPLE OF THE EARLY 
CHRISTIANS.— Justin Martvr, one of 
the earliest writers, in his “Apology” 
to the heathen in behalf of the Chris- 
tians, says : “ We who once hated and 
murdered one another, we who would 
not enjoy the hearth in common with 
strangers, on account of the diflEhrence 
of our customs, now live in common 
with them, since the appearance of 
Christ : we pray for our enemies ; we 
seek to persuade those who hate us un- 
justly, that they may direct their lives 
according to the glorious doctrines of 
Christ, and may share with us the joy- 
ful hope of enjoj ing tlie same privileges 
from God the Li^rd of all things*” 

|k) EXAMPLE OF OlllGEN.— 
Ongen, one of the greatest scholars and 
theologians of the Christian church in 
the third century, wlien he was cruelly 
ersecuted by Bemetriu^ 'dnd through 
is efforts excommunicated by the 
synod, l^autifully exhibited the same 
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mild and forgiving spirit. Speaking, in 
his defence against the synod, he men- 
tioned wicked priests and rulers thus : 
“ We must pity them rather than hate 
them, pray for them rather than curse 
them, for we are created fen* blessing 
rather than cursing.” 

(rf) THE CARTHAGINIAN 
CHRISTIANS. — In the time of a 
great pestilence, Cyprian, Bishop of 
the churen in Carthage, in the third 
century, exhorted his flock to take care 
of the sick and dying, not only among 
their friends, but their foes. “ If,” said 
he, “we only do good to our own 
people, we do no more than publicans 
^d heathens ; but if we are the chil- 
oren of God, who makes his sun to shine 
and his rain to descend upon the just 
and upon the unjust^ who sheds abroad 
his blessings, not upon his friends alone, 
but upon those whose thoughts are far 
from himt we must show this by our 
actions, blessing those who curse us, and 
doing gohd to those who persecute us.” 

> Stimulated by their bishop’s admo- 
nition, the members of the church ad- 
dressed themselves to tlie work, the 
fioh contributing their money, and the 
poor their labour; and thus the sick 
were attended to, the streets soon cleared 
of the corpses that filled them, and the 
city saved from the dangers of a uni- 
versal pestilence. 


163. ENVY. 


Is 


(o) EKVY OF DIONYSIUS.— 
“Dionysius the tyrant,” says Plutarch, 
“ out of envy, punished Philoxenius the 
musician because be could sing, and 
Plato the philosopher because he oould 
dispute, better than himself.” 

(b) SADNESS OF MUTIUS.— 
Matins, a citi2en,of Rome, was noted to 
be of so envious and malevolent a dis- 

g osition, that Publius one day observing 
im to be very sad, said, “ Either some 
great evil is happened to Mutius, or 
some great good to another.” 

(c) CAMBYSES AND CALIGU- 
LA.— Cambyses, king of Persia, slew 
bis brother Smerdis, out of envy, be- 
cause he could draw a stronger bow 


than himself or any of his followers; 
and the monster Caligula slew his bro- 
ther because he was a beautiful young 
man: 

“ Baae envy withers atanother’s Joy, 

And hates that e.\cel]ence it cannot reach.’* 

(d) CONVERSION HINDERED. 
— Mary was one of tlie first youths 
(says a correspondent of the “New 
York Evangelist”) who were awakened 
daring an interesting Hvival. When 
many of her companions submitted, she 
lingered, though her convictions were 
powerful, and her anguish severe. At 
length she resolved to submit, and 
said that she was willing to be in the 
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hands of God ; still all was , darkness companions should r^hlce in hope, imtil 
and trouble within. She remained awhile I did myself.. I knew this was wrong, 
in this wTStched state, and then beeam# hot felt unwilling to mention it, because 
calm and joyful. Her evidences of re- I thought no other person ever felt as I 
generation were bright, and sho well did. However, I was brought to feel 
adorned the profession which she -Sub- willing, and even anxious that they 
sequently made. When her spiritna! shdaki have comfort, if 1 had not I 
teacher beheld the smile of joy Idndled felt that I could not claim comfort, and 
upon her grief-worn countenance, he that if I shbuld receive it, even at the 
said to her, ** Mary, what was it that close of life, it would be a mercy that I 
kept yon back from Christ T* She re- did not deserve/* 
plied, “ I wail unwilling that any of my 


164. 5TERNITY. 

(а) A DUMB BOY*S EXPLANA- The consequence of this impression was, 
TION. — The following question w-as put that she laid aside her cards, forsook her 
in writing to a boy in the deaf-and-dumb gay company, and set herself seriously 
school at Paris : “ What is eternity ? ” to prepare for ano^er world. 

He wrote as an answer, “ It is the Kfe- (c) A GOD — A MOMENT — AN 
time of the Almighty.” ETERNITY.— How sad it is that an 

(б) THE TROuBLESOME WORD, eternity solemn and ever near us should 
—A lady, having spent an afternoon impress as so slightly as 4t does, and be 
and evening at cards and in gaycoiut so much forgotten! A Christian tra- 

K , when she returned home, foumf veller tells us that he sa% the following 
ervant-maid reading a pious booE religious admonition on the suhjecrof 
SI ic looked pver her shoulder, and said, eternity primed on a folio sheet, and 
^ Poor melancholy soul I what pleasure bauging in a public room of an inn in 
canst thou find in poring so long over Savoy ; and' it was placed, he under- 
that book?” That night she could not stood, in every house % the parish : — 
sleep, but lav sighing and weeping very " Understand w^l the force of the 
much ; and her servant twice asked her words— a Go^ ^’'moment, an eternity ; 
what was the matter. At length she a God who sjes thee, a moment which 
hurst out into a fiood of tears, and said, flies from thee, an eternity which awmts 
*^Ohl it is one word IjRw in your ’thee; a God whom you serve so ill,' a 
book that troubles me : I saw that moment of which you so little profit, 

word eternity! Oh how happy should an eternity which you hazard so 
I be if 1 were prepared for eternity I ** rashly.'^ 


165. ETIQUETTE, UNDUE REGARD TO. . 

(a) SPANISH ETIQUETTE.^ MarquisdePosa appeared, and the king 
'Philip the Third was gravely seated by^ ordered him toidamp the fires ; but Ae 
a fireside, where the firemideer of his excused himself, alleging^ .thet, he was 
court had kindly so great a quantity of forbidden by the etiquette to perform 
wood that the monarch was nearly suf- such a function, for which the Duke 
fbcated with heat, And his arat^deur d’Usseda ought to be called upbo, as it 
would not suffer him to rise from the was his business. ^ The duke departed, 
chairs and the domestics could not /irs- the fire burned with tneressin^ fierce- 
sume to enter the apartment, because it ness,, and the king endured it^ralher 
was against the etiquette. At length the 4ban derogate from his dignity s but his 
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blood vrsLS heated to snch a degree that 
an erysipelas of tlie head appeared the 
next day, \fhich, sacceeded by a violent 
ferer, carried him off in 1621, in the 
twenty-fourth year of his age. 

The palace was once on lire, and a 
soldier — who knew that the king’s sister 
was in her apartment, and nrasc inerit* | 
ably have been consumed ih a few mo- 
ments by the flames — at the risk of his 
life rushed in, and brought her highness 
safely out in his arms ; but the Spanish 
etiquette was here wofully broken into ! 
The loyal soldier was brought to trial, 
and as it was impossible to deny that 
he had entered her apartment, tte judges 
condemned him to die. The Spanish 
princess, however, condescended, in 
consideration of the circumstancei^ to 
pardon the soldier, and his life was 
Mared. 

(Ji) VICTIM OF ETIQUETTE.— 
The preposterous degree of etiquette for 
which the court of Spain has always 
been remarkable proved the min of one 
of the most illustrious of l^aniards, in 
the person of the Duke of Ossnna. He 


was viceroy of Naples, and greatly re- - 
nowned for his talents as ^ soldier and 
a statesman. In consequence of some 
cahimnious reports, he was called to 
conrt to give an account of his admi- 
nktratlon; and on presenting liimself 
to the king, betnjg troubled wlik the 
gout aa4 of short stature he earri^, 
for matter of convenience, his swoiid in 
hU hand. His nisjesty, who, it seems, 
did not like this sword-ut-ktm^ ityle 
approaching him,, turned w bock on 
Ossuna, and left the room without 
speaking. The duke, probably uncon- 
scious of the cause of the king’s dis- 
pleasure, was much incensed at this 
treatment, and was overheard mutter- 
ing, “ This comes of serving boys.” 
The words being reported to his ma- 
jesty, an order was^given for Ossuoa’s 
arrest. He was committed prisoner to 
a monastery not far from Madrid, and 
there he continued till his beard reached 
his girdle. Growing then very ill, he 
was permitted to go to his honse at ' 
Madrid, where be died about the year 
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(a) THE MINISTER AND THE 
INFIDEL.— The Rev. Mr. R. resided 
in a house where an apprentice lived 
who was compelled to hear him preach 
every Sabbath day, but who always re- 
joiced when the services of the day were 
over. The youth had been drawn into 
the paths of infidelity, and cherished a 
maligna ut hatrqd to religion and its pro-j 
fessors. He considered Mr. R. either 
as a superior spirit in human form, or 
a consummate hypocrite, whose exhibi- 
tions in ^e pulpit and in private hfe 
were alike intended to deceive the spec- 
tators, for his own pnrpotes. He re- 
solved, however, very closely to wateh 
his conduct ^ For several years^** said 
he to the writer of this paper, **1 
watched him with mosssant vigilance. 
My opportunities of know^ his charac- 
ter were such as occur in the variety 
and minutiffi of domestic lifo and family 
transactions; but his temper, eendnct, 
speech, and devotion, were only beauti- 


I fol representations of the same object— 

I ail having one eharaeter, and that 
stamped upon them bv Heaven. I 
began to admire^ rather than love him, 
until a circmutanoe occurred that pro- 
duced an impression upon my 

mind. Mylp^otieeship was just out, 
and in a lew di^s I was to set off to a 
situation In London. He seized an oc- 
casion of calling me into his room, 
warned me of the dangers which I 
shonIS meet in the metropolis, told me 
of the duty of prayect and the pleasures 
of piety, put into my hands as a parting 
present, ^Deddvidge’k Riae und Fro- 
grees,’ and, knediug derna, eepmeoded 
me forvently |o the giaee of Qodi aii4 
the goidanoe of kfiaite wisdom. This I 
united me to thoaaa for ever, I went 
to London under Ike imprassloos he 
had made on my mindi didi not five 
way to oomaany, nor launch out mto 
dissipation, but attended' the house of 
God with something liko reguUnty; i 
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and a sermon, irbicb I heatd Mr. S. taUe, while his death is nothing to 
preach when he had been recently me?*’ Ah,” said she to the minister, 
brought back from the gates of death, who called to inform her of her daugh- 
was the means of awakening me to a ter’s intention, wiping her eyes, “ yes, 
senrf) of my danger, and of dtrecdng sir, 1 know ^e is right, and I am 
me to the cross.” Many persons, whom wrong— -I hare seen her drm under 
we aO not suspect, mw watt^g otW reproach, and patient under piwroca- 
temper and! genend oonTersitm^ and tion, and sheerfnl in all her sufferings, 
the eonrietioiW which they receive will When, in her late ilbess* she was look- 
tril on future principles and final ii% fbr dissolntion, heaven' stood In her 
dWny. Otts Lord knew that thejpower tee. Oh that 1 were as fit to dial I 
of elaipplf was te beyond Upcpt, ought to hte taught her, bnt I am sure 
when he Said to his djisciples, ^eaie te has* taught' me. How can 1 bear 
the salt Of 'the earth,”'— ^ ye are the to see her Joining the chureh of God, 
the light of the worM.”' Happy are and leqte me behind— l>erhap8 fbr 
those ministers who can use the same 'ever f • “ 

reference as the apostle: ye fol- From that honr she prayed in earnest, 

lowers of me, even as I also am of that the God of her child would be her 
Christ,** 1 Cor. 'xl. 1. God, and^was soon seen walking with 

(d) PETERBOROUGH AND FE- that ehild*m the way everlasting. • 
NELON.-When Lord Pelerboroi^ (e) SUCCESS WITH THE IM- 
lodged for a season whh Feneton^^ PENITENT.— li is said of a follower 
Archbishop of Cambray, he was so de- of Christ, who lived many years ago in 
lighted with his piety and vjitne, that Western New York, that she had pro- 
be exclaimed at parting, ‘^tf I stay tably been instnimental in the conver- 
here any longer, I shall become a sibn of more rinners than any minister 
Christian in ^ite of myself in the same region of country. She 

(c) AN irrefutable ARG“ was once asked how it was that she, 

MENT.— Mr. Innes,*lh hla work on while she was in the, habit of speaking 
Domestic Religion, mentions a fact to every class of individuals, aiways 
s^:^ingly illustrative cf the power of ^ke with effect without giving offence, 
consistent conduct Aydnngman, w||en Her r^ly was this: “Whenever such 
about to be ordained m a Christian ah individual comes within the circle of 
minister, stated that at one period of my tnfinence, I at once set my heart 
his life be had been nearly betrayed upon saying and doing what I can to 
into the principles of infidel^ f “but** secure his salvation. As soon as a fit 
he added, “ there was one argameat in opportunity presents, my plan is to 000 - 
fhvoor of Christiattity wh|eh I hould *vtrse with him on the * things wMeh 
never refute— the consist^ conduct of eoneetm his peace.’ Prepaiatory to 
my own father!” . fludh ^ event, my atm » to order 

(d) THE MOTHER'S CGNFES- mw entire deportment in his presence^ 
SION.— Children (says the Bev. W. te that what I Say shall be impressed' 
Jay), have convey^ religion ^to those upon bis heart and consoienee by uU 
tern whom they ought te^ have^fteved ^at he haa previously ten in me.” 
iu “Well,” said a mo^er oad|Wy, Here wan the. s&ret of her pbwer. 
weeping, her daughter heii^ ahint to What was spoken was always in time^ 
make a public profession of religion bj and rmidered like apples of gold in 
goinj^ to the Lord’s table, ** 1 wiU resist pictures of silver,” by its cofrespondenee 
noknmer. Hodr can I beUn to, see my with her enite Asraeter. It in in plm 
dss^n&ild love and read the ft^ptures, te the truly good to ntge the praotice 
while I <B 0 ver Ipbk into them— to See of goodness unon all around them ; biit 
her retire and seek God, while 1 never it is Unfitting mny otbefUto engsgo w 
pray— to see her going to the Lord’s this hallowed employment; 
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167. EFFECT OF REtATiNa. Mf heart, and brought him to thd feet 

(a) THE CAPTAIN AND THE 9^ Saviour; and soon afterwards he 
INFIDEL.-- A few years ago, on a 

voyage to the west of America, a „ ^ WVB- 

young man, sauntcriog on deck, oh- simple .rslatioh of 

serving one of the sailors more sedate Christian experience alwaw p^dnces a 
than his companions, steppe^ up to him, po^erpl effect upon the ^hMfers ; anil 
and abruptly asked him,i|«leorge, are revis# of religion ar^^oten greatly 
you not a Christian ? ” eouhtenanee promofed by this meahs* Some years 


and abruptly asked hiin,i|«leorge, are revis# of religion ar^/oten greatly 
you not a Christian ? ” eouhtenanee promofed by this meahs* Some years 
brightened up as he replieiJvVl trust ago, a younn IhVryer in Vermont found 
that I am ; I think I can tMhJba the wty vm a Methodist love-feast, 
goodness of God in givinglflPSon 0 Supposing that he should hear some 
die for me.*' The manner in^ich he strange things there, he went prepared 
uttered this sentence interested his com- take notes. At the close of the 
panion, who requested to knqw his his- meeting, he arose, and addressed the 
tory. His reply in snbstanca was as mwembly as follo\^ — “My friends, I 


follows : 


hb|d in ray bands the testimony of no 


“I have always been a sailor. My ^ess than sixty persons, who have spoken 
father was a sailor before me. My Awe* this morning, who all testify with 
mother was a pious woman ; and when- one 'consent,'that mere is a Divine reality 
ever I went on shore to see her, she usecl “ religibh, they having experienced its 
to say a great many things to me abddt power in their own hearts. Many of 


my soul. I paid no attention * to them, , 
but lived as though I had no soul. 1 , 


ise persons I know; their word would 
receiv^drin aiw court of justice ; lie 


was a fool; for I said in my heart, | they ;|irould no(t,m know, and mistaken 


* There is no God,*— and boldly did I 
profane his name. Thus I went on 


they cannot all be.t I have heretofore 
been sceptical in relation to these mat- 

. V..*. T t 


from year to year, till I entered a ship tett,; but I now tell you that I am fully 
that was under a pious captain,^ who convinced of the trqtb, and that Jl in- 
did much for the good of his crew, tend to lead« new life. Will you pray 
He read the Scriptures to us, and for mef' Thus, while we “speak that 
prayed with us ; and after some time ‘^hich jire do know, and testily to that 


1 began tp tremble^ The word of God ^^^^h we have seqo ”, some will receive 
convinced me of sin, and of .righteous- “oof witness,** evdh if others do not, 
ness, and of ' judgment to come. 1 felt 

my danger; my sins came up before :i^bry where similar. 

me, and appeared as mountains that (a)'®OD’S WORK UNIVER- 
mnst for ever separate me fVom pealN^ SALLx THE .SAME. — The emi- 


• and happiness: I was a miserable man, 
and thought I musWalways »be so 
last I opened my heart to' tith captain; 


nently pious and learned theologian, Dr. * 
Li^iptoh, lelated to me (says Dr. 
ASjqpider), set many years before his 


who felt for me, and told me of the decew, a pleaang anecdote, which will 
mercy of God id ^Christ Jesus, and, serve to illustrate the point under con- 
with tears in his eyes, dii||^cted me to siderallon, and which I communicate to 
* behold the Lamb of God whiek taketh the public more willingly, because I 
away the sin of the wfsxid.’ My heart do^not know that he has left any i^oord 
was broken; tears of ,^penitence ran of it behind him. While a student. at 
down my cheeks, ani^ fay faith took the UnivefSity of Utrecht, a number of. 
hold on the Son of Godi *’ pious persons, from the town and among 

At this, time the young man who had the students, were ^accustomed to meet 
elicited the narrative was not truly re- for flree conversation on experimental 
ligioUs; but ‘the narrative; given with religion, and for prayer' and praise in a 
simplicity and deep emotion, went to social capacity. On one of these oc- 
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casions, when the similarity of the 
exercises of the pious, in all countries 
and agcf^ was the subject of' conversa- 
tion, it was remarked by one of the 
company, that there was then present 
a representative from each of the four 
quarters of the wortd. Theee fere Dfr. 
Livingston from America, a young man 
from the Cape of < 5 ood Hope in Africa, 
another i^udient from one of the Dutch 
possessions in the East Indies, and 
many natives of Europe, of course. It 
was therefbre proposed, that at the next 
meeting, the three ydui^^ gentlemen 
first referred to, together fith an emi- 
nently pious youn^ nobleman of Hol- 
land, should each give a particular nar- 
rative of the rise and progress of the 
work of grace in his soul. The pro- 
posal was univjerasily acceptable; and 
accordingly, a. nan*ative was hear^ 
from a natiye of each of the 
quarters of the globe— of their view* 


and feelings, of their trials and tempt- 
ations, etc. The result was highly 
mtifying to all present ; and I think 
I>r. Livingston said that it was gene- 
rally admitted by those present, that 
they had never before witnessed so 
Interesting a scene. 

m JOpN NEWTON AND MR. 
OCCAM.— When Mr, Occam, the In- 
dian preacher, was in England, he 
visited Mr. Newton of London, and 
tiiey comp^i||d their experienced ** Mr. 
Occam, ^ sayf ^Mr. Newton, “ in de- 
scrlbingjfQ me the state of his heart, 
wheu,^|a^ a blind idolater, gave me, 
in genK a striking picture of what 
my ow was iu the early part of my 
life ; and his subsequent views ‘ cor- 
respond with mine, as face answers tq 
face in a glass, though I dare -say, when 
hq received them, > he had never heard 
of Calvin’s name/l 


169 , NATITEB OF FAITH. 

(a) WHAT WE ARE TO BE- 
LIEVE.— The Rev, Mr. P., of ifew 

York, when settledrin B NewYlrk, 

was called to see a young lady on the 
brink of the grave/ In the. course of 
the conversation he says, ♦* l inquiredi ! 
* Do you not ftel tl^t you ate a «eat | 
sinner before God?* Bursting inro an 
agony of tears and ^rasingj^y attenu- 
ated hands, she cried^ ^Oh^ym that is 
all that pains me. Ob, I ’hl*e be^n' 
stick a sinner, and 'bod has" 'been so 
good to me — Christ fio goo^^ and I 
have sinned so much!’ ^4 

** Being satisfied that^faq 
cerely penitent for sin,' I spoke 'Ig ftK 
atonement of Christ— its necessity and 
nature and terms, and asked her if she 
Coql 4 see in that plan to saVCi^ that there 
was wdfn for her ? * No, not m me, ,I am 
such ‘'a sinner,’ she said; anld thef fresh 
torrents of 'tears attested the cincerity 
of her confesrion. ,Then I told her of 
the love of Jesus, and besought her by 
the dicing compassion of the Son of. 
God, to belieVe in his name; but still 
she refused tb trust herself in his hands. 


Making one more effort, I said, * Per- 
faiips you do not understand precisely 
what you are to believe? You say, that 
you4hink that Christ is willing to save 
unto the uttermost all that come unto 
GDd,^epenting of their sins. You say 
that you repent. *Now, trusting ’with" 
jail your heart in the promises which he 
haa rnade^ believe that he i*^ willing to 
save ' 

♦ "‘A smile as from heaven played op 
her pale cheek, as she exclaimed, * Is 
4ftatit?’ — and trusting’ in Christ, she 
found joy. Lingering for many weel^s 
afterwards, her frith never wavered; 
her views^fDiviril'finngs.grew brighter 
and brighter I her eonfidence in God, 
deeper and stronger; and as death ap-^ 
proached, sh^ welcomed his coming a* 
that of a frfend.*^ 

Cb) THE BAILOR’S BXPLANA- „ 
TlO^f. — MnSjtewart, ip his “ Journal of * 
a Residence^pwhe Sandwich lalandsJf 
relates that' whilst on bwd a ship sail- 
ing from America to those jjblaiids, he 
felt it to be his duty to instruct the 
sailors ; and he had several prod^ that 
his labours were not in vain. One sailof, 
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named R ^ had been brought to tmst 

in Christ for salvation; and shortly 
afterwards meeting with another who 
was anxiously inquiring the way of sat** 
vation, he thus addressed him : ** It was 
just so with myself once ; 1 did not know 
what faith was, or howto obtain it; but 
I know now what it is, and X believe I 
possess it. I do not know that 1 can 
you what it is, or how to get it ; but 
t can tell you what it is not; it is not 
knocking off swearii^ ai||| drinking, 
and such like ; and it is apt reading the 
Bible, nor praying, nor oeingvgood: it 
is none of these ; for even if my would 
answer for the time to comlRlhere is 
the old score stiU,— and how are you to 
get clear of that ? It is not anything 
you have done, or can do ; it is believing 
and trusting to what Christ has done ; 
it is forsaking your sins, and looking 
for their pardon and the salvation of 
your soul, because he died and shed bis 
blood for sin ; and it is nothing else.” 
Few men, however learned in theology, 
could have given a more simple, and 
, correct exposition of this important 
I subject, or one better adapted to carry 
conviction to the heart. Their simplest 
terms are often the most difficult of 
explanation, while the unsophisticated 
feelings of genuine piety dnd a ready 
response in every awakened mind. 

(c) A VENTURESOME BELIEV- 
ING.— The Rev, John Butter worth, a 
minister of England, speaking of his 
religious experiences, says, “One day 
as 1 was reading in a book, called the 
‘ Marrow of Modern Divinity,* a sen- 
tence from Luther was quoted, which 
was this; *T would run into tlie arms 
of Christ, if he stood w'th a drawn s woitb 
in his hand.* This thought came bolt* 
ing into my mind— * so will I too ;* and 
those words of Job occurred V Though 
he stay me, yet wiR 1 trust him.* My 
burden dropped off; my sonl was filled 
^itb joy and peace through believing 
in Christ : a * venturesome oWisotny,* as 
Mr. Belcher calls it, w^ the means of 
setting me at liberty ; nor have 1 ever 
been in such perplexity, ^pecting my 

' interest in Chris^ since that time, though 
j 1 have had various trials in other re- 
! spects.’* 

(d) f NOTHING BUT TRUE 
; FAITH —A good man was consider* 


ably harassed as ^to the nature of true 
fBdtJk, and very properly resolved to ask 
the assistance of his minister. Going 
to liis house, he stated that his fears had 
been great, that be had sinned beyond 
the reach of mercy ; but that while he 
was .th^king on the sul^eot, there was 
suggest^ to his mind thi« portioa of 
Scrmture : “ The biood of Christ 
his Son cleanseth us frosAuR «u;'’ nud 
that resting on this truth, he had Jost all 
his anxiety. The minister, told him 
that this wal nothing else than true faith. 

170 . I^CESSITT OF FAITH. 

(а) LUTHER ON PILATE’S 
STAIRCASE.— For some time after 
the light of truth began to dawn on the 
mind of Jjuther, he submitted to all the 
vain practices wbichithe Romish church 
enjoins in order to purchase the remis- 
sion* of sins. One day during his visit 
to Rome, wishing to obtain an indul- 
gence promised by the Pope to any one 
who shohtd ascend, on his knees, what 
is called Pilate's Staircase, the npor 
^aton monk was slowly climbing those 
steps, which he was told had been miracu- 
Ibusly^transppftcH from Jerusalem to 
Rome ; bpt while he was performing his 
' meritorious work, he thought he heard 
a vmce like thunder peaking from the 
de^h of his heart, just Ml live 
hp faith'' He started up in terror on the 
steps up which he had been crawling; 
and horrified at himself, and struck with 
shame for the d^adatiou to which 
superstition had debased him, he fled 
from the s^e of his folly. This was 
the decisive epoch in the inward life of 
'Luther. * 

(б) THE FARMER’S FAITH.- 
A king of Sweden was under great im- 
pressiojas of spiritual religion for some 
time^more hil death.- A peasant being 

' once, t>n a particular oecasion, admitted 
to his presence, the king, knowing him 
to be a person of aingmat piety, asked 
him what Im took to be the true 
nature of ? The peasant entered 
deeply into the subject, and much to 
the king’s cbrnfort and satisfaction. The , 
king, at last, lying on his death-bed, had 
a return of his miubts and fears as to 
the safety of his soul ; and still the same 
question' was perpetually. in his mouth 
to those about him, “ What is real faith?” 
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EXAMPLE OF FAITH. 


His attendante advised him to send for 
the Archbishop of Upsala. The pre* 
late comiD|^ to the king’s beds^e, began 
I in a learned, logical manner, to enter 
into the scholastic definition of faith, 
and his disquisition lasted an hour. 
When he had done the king said^ with 
much eneig)^ ** All this is ingenloas, 
but Dd eowortable ; it ia not what I 
Bodilfife after idly hut the farmer’s 
fkth will ddfbr me.” . 

(0) BIDDLfi’S DYING TESTl- 
MONY.-']!i&. Edward Riddle, ^aa aged 
Christian in Hull, remarked, a few days 
before his death, to one present, ** Some 
may Suppose, that a person at my time 
of life, and after so long making a pro- 
fession of religion^ has nothing to do bat 
to die and go to heaven ; but I find that 
I have as much need to go to God, 
through Christ, as a sinner,* at the last 
hour as at the beginuing. The blood 
of Christ, the death of Christ, his victory 
^and fulness, are my only ground of 
'faith, hope, and confidence; there is 
the same need of him to be the Finisher 
of my faith, as there was tp be the 
Author of it” 

(d) DODDRIDGE’SRIGHTEOUS- 
. NESS.— My confidence is,” said the 

pious Dr. Doddridge shortly before his 
death, **not tot I haye lived such or 
such a life, or served God in this or the 
other manner ; I know of no prayer § 
ever offered, no service I ever per- 
formed, but there has been such a mix- 
ture of what was wrong in it, that 
instead of recommending me to the 
favour of God, 1 needed pardon, 
through Christ, for the same. Yet 1 am 
full of confidence ; and this is my con- 
fidence— there is a hope set before me : 

I have fied, I still fiy, fi)r refuge to that 
hope.” _ 

(e) MOa JDDSON’S EXPftll- 
EMCE. — “ It is just . yew tliis day," 
says ^rs. Judson, ** since I entertained, 
hope in Christ About this June in the 
evening, when reflecting oiT to, words 
of thw lepers, * If we enter ioto^he city, 
then the famine is in the city, and we 
shall die there ; and if we sit still here, 
we die also;’ I felt that if I returqed 

• This and similar views are not ours : we 

believe that Christians may live without sin; 
still other people have as inneh rl{;ht to their 
belief as we have to ours.— JJd. 


lb to wctrld I should surely perish ; if I 
staved where I then was, 1 should perish ; 
and I could but perish, if I threw my- 
self on the mercy of Christ. Then 
came light and relief; and comfort, such 
as I never knew before.” 

(J) PAYSON’S HAPPINESS.— 
"ChnstiaiM might avoid much trouble 
and inconvenience,” says Dr. Payson, 

^ if toy would only believe what they 
profess — that God is able to make them 
happjr without anything else. They 
imagine, if such a dear friend were to 
die,, or such and such blessings to be 
removed, j^ey shbuid be miserable; I 
whereas can make them a thousand 
times happier without them. To men- 
tvm my own case,- God has been de- 
priving me of one blessing after another; 
hut as every one was removed, be has 
come in, and filledi up its place ; and 
now, when I am a (?ripple, and not able 
to move, I am happier ithan ever I was 
in my life before, or ever expected to be; 
and if I had believed this twenty years 
ago, 1 might have been spared much 
anxiety.” 

(SI) I AM ON THE ROCK.- 
One day a female feie^d called on the 
Rev. William Evans, a pious minister 
in England, and asked how he felt him- 
self. X am weakness itself,” he re- 
plied; “ but I am on the I^ock. T do 
not experience those transports which 
some have expressed in the view of 
death; but my dependence is on the 
mfre^ of God in Christ. Here my re-^ 
li^OQ began, and here it must eh(/.” 

ly, EXAMPLE OF FAITH. 

(a) CHALLENGING THE PROM- 
ISE^ — Mr. John Avery, a minister, 
having been driven from his native 
country by the persecution of Arch- 
bishop Laud, fled to New England. 
Upon bis arrival, he settled fora short- 
time at Newbury ; but, receiving an in- 
vitation to Marblehead, he determined 
upon a removal to^ that place. Having 
embarked in a small vessel,' together 
with Mr. Anthony Thacker, another 
worthy minister, there arose a trei|ien- ^ 
dous storm, by which the vessel struck 
against a rock, and was d^hed to 
pieces. The whole company, consistiiig 
of twenty-three persons, got upo# the 
rock, but were successively washed off 
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and drowned, except Mr. Thacker and 
his wife. Mr. Thacker and Mr. Avery 
held each other by the hand a long 
time, resolving to die together, till, .by 
a tremendous wave, the latter was washed 
. away and drowned. The moment before 
this happened, he lifted up his eyes to 
heaven, saying, We know not what 
the pleasure of God may be. I fear 
we have been too unmindful of former 
deliverances. Lord, 1 cannot challenge 
a promise of the preservation of my 
life ; but thou hast promised to deliver 
us from sin and condemnation, and to 
bring us safe to heaven, tlurough the 
all-sufficient satisfaction of Jesus Christ. 
This, therefore, I do challen^ of thee.** 
He had no sooner uttered these worda, 
than he was swept into the mighty 
deep, and no more seen. Mr. Thacker 
and his wife were also washed off the 
rock ; but, after being tossed in the 
W’aves for soma time, the former was 
cast on shore, where he found his wife 
a sharer in the. deliverance. 

172. TRIUMPHS OF FAITH. 

(a) CASE OF THE REV. DR. 
AILMBU.— This excellent man, who 
was rector of Much Hadham, Herts, 
died in 1625, heroically closing his own 
eyelids, and with the following words 
on his lips : “ Let my people know that 
their pastor died undaunted, and not 
afraid of death! J bless ray God, I 
have no fear, no doubt, no reluctance, 
but a sure confidence in thi sin-over- 
coming merits of Jesus Christ.** 

(b) CASE OF BISHOP BUTLER. 
— When thi« eminent prelate lay on his 
death -bed, he called for his ehaplain, 
and said, “ Though I have endeavoured 
to avoid sin and please God to the ut- 
most of my power, yet, from the con- 
sciousness of perpetual infirmities, I am 
still afraid to die.** 

“ My lord,** said the chaplain, ** you 
have forgotten that Jesus Christ is a 
Saviour.** 

« True,** was the answer? “but 
how shall 1 know that be is a Saviour 
for me ? ** 

“ My lord, it is written, ‘ Him that 

cometh to me, I will in nowise cast 
»» 

rue,*’ said the bishop ; “ and I am 
surprised that, though 1 have read that 
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Scripture a thousand times over, I never 
felt its virtue till this moment ; and 
now I die happy !” 

(c) A ROCK TO REST ON.— 
The Rev. John Rees, of Crown-street, 
Soho, London, was visited on his death- 
bed by the Rev. John Leifchild, who 
very seriously asked hiVu to describe 
the state of bts mind. This appeal to 
the honour of his religion roused him, 
and so freshened his dying lamp, that; 
raising himself up in his bed, he looked 
»s friad n the face, and with great 
deliberation, energy, and dignity, uttered 
the following words: — “Christ in his 

> person, Christ in the love of his heart, 
and Christ in the power of his arm is 
the Rock on which I rest ;*’ and now, 
(reclining his bead gently on the pillow,} 

(d) “VENTURING ON CHRIST.** 
— The Rev. Dr. Simpson was for many 
years tutor in the coMggc of Hoxton ; 
and while lie stood very low ib his own 
esteem; he ranked high in that of others. 
After a long life spent in the service of 
Christ, he approached the grave with 
holy joy. Among other things, which 
indicated liis love to the Redeemer and 
his interest in the favour of God, he 
spoke with disapprobation of a phrase 
often used by some pious people, “ Ven- 
turing on Christ.** “When,** said he, 

fK I consider the infinite dignity and 
all-sufficiency of Christ, I am ashamed 
to talk of venturing on him. O, had 
1 ten thousand souls, I would, at this 
moment, cast them all into his hands 
irith the utmost confidence.” A few 
hours before his dissolution, be addressed 
himself to the last enemy, in a strain 
like that of the apostle, when be ex- 
claimed, “ O death, where is thy sting?” 
Displaying his characteristic fervour, 
as though he saw the tyrant approach- 
ing, he said, “ What art thou? I am 
not afraid of thee. Thou* art a van- 
quished enemy through the blood of 
the croAS.? 

(O ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF 
STAUPICIUS. — Luther relates con- 
cerning one Staupicius, a German dio 
vine, that he acknowledged that before 
he came to understand the free and 
powerful grace of Christ, he resolved 
and vowed a hundred times against a 
particular sin ; yet could never get 
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power over it, nor his heart purified 
from it, till he came to see that he trftated 
too much to his own resolutions, and 
too little to Jesus Christ; but' when his 
faith had engaged against the sin, he 
obtained the victory. 

(/) “I HAVE SO LEARNED 
CHRIST.’^— Of Mr. Stephen Marshall, 
an eminent divine of the seventeenth 
century, Mr. Giles Firman, who knew j 
him in life, and attended him in death, 
says, ** that he left behind him few 
preachers ‘ like himself; that he was a 
Christian in practice as well as profes- 
sion ; that he lived by faith, and died 
by faith, and was an example to the be- 
lievers, in word, in conversation, in 
charity, in faith, and in purity. And 
when he and some others conversed 
with him about his death, he replied, 

‘ I cannot say as* one did ; I have not so 
lived that 1 should now be afraid to 
die; but this I can say, I have so 
learned C7irist,^lhat I am not afraid to 
die/ ” 

Ig) CO WPER’S VIEW OF DEATH. 
— “ I have not time to add more,” says 
Cowper the poet, in a letteiY except 
just to add, that if I am ever enabled 
to look forward to death with comfort, 
wli ch I thank God is sometimes the 
case with me, I do not take my view 
of it from the top of my own works 
and deservings, though God is witness 
that the labour of my life is to keep # 
conscience void of olfence towards him. 
Death is always formidable to me except 
when I see him disarmed of his sting 
by having sheathed it in the body of 
Jesus Christ.” 

(A) WATTS AND THE PRO- 
MISES. —The faith of Dr. Watts in 
the promises of God was lively and 
unshaken. “ 1 believe them enough,” 
said he, “to venture an eternity on 
them.” To a religious friend, at an- 
other time, he thus expressed himself ; 

“ I retnember an aged minister used to^ 
say that the most learned and knowing 
Christians when they come to die, have 
only the same plain promises for their 
support, as the common and unlearned ; 
and so,” continued he, “ 1 find it. The 
plain promises of the gospel are tkiy 
support ; and 1 bless God that they are i 
plain promises, which do not require 
much labour aud pains to understand * 
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them ; for I can do nothing now^ but 
look into my Bible for som^ promise 
to support me, and live upon* that.” 

(t) DEATH OF JOHN HUSS.— 
When John Huss, the Bohemian mar- 
tyr, was brought out to be burnt, they 
put on his head a triple crown of paper, 
with painted devils on it On seeing it, 
he said, “My Lord Jesus Christ, for 
my sake, wore a crown of thorns ; why 
should not 1 then, for his sake, wear 
this light crown, be it ever so ignomi- 
nious?' Truly I will do it, and that 
willingly.” When it was set upon his 
head, the bishops said, “ Now, we com- 
mend thy soul to the devil.” “ But I,” 
said Huss, lifting up his eyes to heaven, 
“ do commit my spirit into thy hands, 

0 Lord Jesus Christ; to thee I com- 
mend my spirit which thou hast re-' 
deemed.” When tfie faggots were piled 
up to his very nc^k, the duke of Ba- 
varia was ofiicious enough to desire him 
to abjure. “ No,” said Huss, “ I never 
preached any doctrine of an evil ten- 
dency ; and what I taught witli my lips 

1 now seal with my blood.” 

0 ) A NOBLE REPLY.-ln the 
reign of Charles ii., Margaret Wilson, 
a girl of eighteen, along with an aged 
widow of sixty-three, was adjudged to 
die, because^he refused to acknowledge 
the supremacy of any other than Christ 
in then^hurch. The sentence pronounced 
against them was, that they should be 
fastened to stakes driven deeply into 
the oozy sand that covers the beach, 

I and left tS perish in the rising tide. The 
stake to which the aged female was 
fastened was further down the beach 
than that of the young woman, in order 
that, being soonest destroyed, her ex- 
piring su&rin^ might shake the firm- 
ness of the faith of Margaret Wilson. 
The tide began to fiow — the Waters 
swelled ; they mounted from the knee 
to the waist, and from the waist to the*^ 
chin, and from the chin to the lip of the 
venerable matron 4 and when she was 
almost stifled by the rising tide, when 
the bubbling groan of her last agony 
was ‘reaching her fellow -sufferer farther, 
up the beach, one heartless rufflah put ^ 
to Margaret Wilson the question^* What j 
think you of your friend now#” Ai\d 
wbat was the calm and noble i^ly*? 

“ What do 1 see but Christ iu ope 8 t his 
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members wrestling there ? Think yon I Christ in us — He who sendeth us not a 
that we are the suiferers ? No, it is | warfare upon our own charges/* 

173. FIRMNESS. CHRISTIAN. 


(a) DEATH PREFERRED TO 
LYING.— Jerome writes of a brave 
woman, who being upon the rack, bade 
her persecutors do their worst, for she 
was resolved to die rather than lie, 

{b) FIRMNESS OF ARETHUSUS. 
—In the reign of Constantine, there 
was one Marcus Arethusus, an eminent 
servant of God, who had been the cause 
of overthrowing an idol temple; but 
Julian coming to be emperor, com- 
manded the people of that place to build 
it up again. All were ready to do so 
except Marcus Arethusus; whereupon 
his own people, to whom he had 
preached, fell upon him, stripped off 
his clothes, then abused his naked 
body, and gave it up to children, and 
school-boys, to be lanced with their 
penknives ; but when all this would not 
move him, they caused him to be set in 
the sun, and his naked body anointed 
all over with honey, so that he might 
be bitten and stung to death by flies 
and wasps. This cruelty they exercised 
upon him, because he would not db any 
tiling towards rebuilding that idol tem- 
ple. Nay, they agreed that if he would 
give but one halfpenny towards the 
charge, they would release him ; but 
with a noble Christian disdain he re- 
fused to give this small sum to wrong 
his conscience and save his life. In so 
doing he only lived up to that principle, 
much commended but little practised — 
that Chr istians should endure the greatest 
sufferings, rather than commit the least 
sins. 

(c) PRINCE OF CONDE AND 
CHARLES IX. — The prince of Conde 
being taken prisoner by Charles ix, 
king of France, and put to his choice 
whether he would go to mass or be put 
to death, or suffer perpetual imprison- 
ment, ^is noble answer was. that, by 
God's help he would never do the first; 
and for either the second or the last, he 
left it to the king’s pleasure and God’s 
providence. 


(d) KAPIOLANI’S CONTEMPT 
OP THE GODDESS. — Owhyee is an 
island very remarkable for its volcanoes. 
One of these, named Peli, was long the 
object of religious worship by the natives, 
who believed it to be the residence of 
their gods. This worship has ceased, 
having been abolished by the Christian 
courage of a female of rank, named 
Kapioiani. She proceeded fearlessly 
to Peli, accompanied by many friends 
and dependents. Approaching the first 
precipice, a number of them became 
alarmed, and turned back ; approaching 
the second, the rest earnestly entreated 
her to desist from her dangerous enter- 
prise, and to tempt no further the $ 
powerful’' gods of the fires; but she 
proceeded, saying, “ I will descend into 
the crater, and if I do not return safely, 
then continue to worship Peli ; but if I 
come back unhurt, you must learn to 
adore the Qod that created Peli.” With 
unhesitating step she reached the gloomy 
abyss, stirred the fiery lake, and com- 
pleted an achievement seldom equalled 
in the annals of magnanimity. When 
she pushed the stick into the glowing 
lava, the idolatrous natives expected to 
see her instantly fall a sacrifice to their 
insulted goddess ; but her safety effec- 
tually convinced them of their folly. 

(c) FIRMNESS OF VARIOUS 
MARTYRS. — Cyprian, when on his 
road to suffer martyrdom, was told by 
the emperor, that he would give him 
time to consider whether he had not 
better cast a grain of incense into the 
fire, in honour of idols, than die so 
degraded a death. The martyr nobly 
answered, “ There needs no deliberation 
in the case.** 

John Huss was offered a pardon when 
at the stake, about to*6ufi’er for his at- 
tachment to Christ, if he would recant; 
his reply was, “ I am here ready to suf- 
fer death.** 

Anne Askew, when asked under simi- 
lar circumstances to avoid the flames, ' 
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answered^ “ I came not here to deny my was brought under serious concern for 
God and Master/’ his soul, which ended in his conversion 

Mr. Thomas Hawkes, an Essex gen- to Ood. David spoke to his fellow 
tleman, sAid, on a like occasion, If I slaves about Jesus, and his love in 
I had a hundred bodies, I would suffer dying for poor sinners. God, who de- 
tlicm all to be tom in pieces rather spises not the humblest instruments, 
than recant” blessed the efforts of this poor negro. 

When the cruel Bonner told John and, in a short time, about thirty on 
Ardly of the pain connected with bum- the estate began to pray, and at length 
ing, and how hard it must be to endure built a small hut, in which, after the 
it, with a view of leading the martyr to labours of the day, they might assem- 
recant, he replied, If 1 had as many ble and worship G(^. Tidings of these 
lives as I have hairs on my head, 1 things reached the ears of the white 
would lose them all in the fire, before 1 persons employed on the estate ; aud 
would lose Christ.” David was summoned before his attor- 

Galeazius, a gentleman of great ney, and asked whether he was teaching 
wealth, who sufered martyrdom at the slaves to pray. On replying in the 
St. Angelo, in Italy, being much en- affirmative, the hnt was demolished and 
treated by his friends to recant, replied, burnt, and David was stretched upon 
“ Death is much sweeter to me with the earth, and flogged with the cart- 
ihe testimony of truth, than life with whip till his flesh ^was covered w'ith 
its least denial.” blood. Next liOrd’s day I missed my 

I (/) THE POTTER AND HENRY faithful deacon at the house of God ; 

I iii.~Bernard de Palissy, a native of and his afflicted wife came and told me 
A gen, in France, was a maker of earth- the sad tale of his sufferings, and in- 
onware, at Saintes, ^nd distinguished formed me that his hands were bound, 
himself by his knowledge and talents, and his feet made fast in the stocks. 

He was a Calvinist j and the* French Often did I inquire after him and for 
king, Henry iil, said to him one day, him, and the same answer was returned, 

• that he should be compelled to give him **Massa, him in the stocks;” but one 
‘ lip t) his enemies, unless he changed morning, as I sat in my piazza, he ap- 
' his religion, “ You have often said to jjeared before the window. There he 
I me, sire,” was the undaunted reply of stood — I have his image now before 
; De Palissy, “that you pitied me; but me— he was handcuffed, barefoot, un- 
as for me, I pity you, who have given \ible to wear his clothes from his yet 
utterance to such words as, ‘ I shall be unhealed back; his wife had fastened 
compelled.’ These are unkingly words; some rtf her garments round his lace- 
and I say to you, in royal phrase, that rated body. I called him in, and said, 
neither the Guises, nor all your people, “ Davii, David, what have you 

nor yourself, are able to compel an done?” ^ 

humble manufacturer of earthenware to With a look of resignation I shall 
bend his knee before statues.” Bernard aever forget, he replied, 

I was a man of humour as well as of “ Don’t ask me ; ask him that bring 
courage ; and he would sometimes say, me, massa.” 

alluding to his trade, and his trust Turning to the negro who had him 
in Providence, “ My only property is in charge, I said, 

Heaven and earth.” “ Well, what has this poor man 

((/) THE PRAYING NEGRO.— done?” 

Mr. Knibb relates the following dr- “Him pray, massk,” was the reply; 

cumstances relative to David, a deacon “ aud bnekra send him to the work- 

of his church : A few years ago, one house for punishment.” 
of the slave members belonging to the I gave him some refreshment, (fornn ^ 
Baptist church, at Montego Bay, was^ the state I have described lie had walked ‘ 
banished from his home, and sent to the' thirteen miles undfJr a burning sui^ and 
estate where David lived, to be cured of followed him to the workhouse'. He 
his praying. By the pious conversation w^as chained to a fellow -slave by the 
of this exiled Christian negro, David | neck, and sent to work on the public 
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roads. The next day I went to visit 
him again, when 1 was informed by the 
supervisor of the workhouse, that he 
had received orders to have iiim flogged 
again, as soon as his back was well 
enough to bear it. In these chains 
David remained for months; frequently 
I saw him, but never did I hear one 
murmur or one complaint, except when 
he heard that the partner of his joys 
and sorrows was ill on the estate, and 
he was forbidden to go and see her. 

At the end of three months he was 
liberated, and returning to the estate, | 
was asked, 

“ Now, sir, will you pray again?” 

“ Massa,” said the persecuted dis- 
ciple, ** you know me is a good slave ; 
but, if trouble come for dis, me must 
pray, and me must teach me broder to 
pray too.” 

Again he was immured in a dungeon, 
and his feet made fast in the stocks. 

(h) NOT FOR ms KINGDOM.— 
The circumstances of the appointment 
of Dr. Ken as Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, were remarkable. King Charles 
the Second was engaged in erecting a 
palace at Winchester, and went down 
with his usual attendants to that city. 
One of the harbingers employed to 
arrange lodgings for the party, marked 
out the doctor’s house, which he had in 
right of his prebend, for tlie temporary 
residence of Mrs. Eleanor G wynne. The 
doctor, however, absolutely refused her 
admiitance, declaring that “ a woman of 
ill repute was not to be endured for a 
moment In the house of a clergyman 
and Mrs. G. was, in consequence, com- 
pelled to seek an abode elsewhere, to 
her own great inconvenience, and the 
indigniiiion of tliose who urg* d the 
doctor fo a compliance in the king’s 
name; who, however, could obtain no 
otner reply than the short sentence. 

Not for his kingdom.” No sooner, 
however was application made to King 
Charles on behalf of another, for’ the 
bish(>pric of Bath and Wells, which 
became vacant immediately after, than 
the king promptly replied, ** Who shall 
have^ath and VVell^ but the little fel- 
low who would not give poor Nelly a 
lodging?” Dr. Ken was, in consequence, 
appointed to the vacant see in the comr 
! meucement of 1684. 


(i) CALVIN AND ECKIUS.— 
Eckius being sent by the Pope, legate ' 
into France, upon his return took Ge- 
neva in bis way, on purpose to see 
Calvin, and, if occasion presented, to 
attempt reducing him to the Romish 
church. Eckius went privately to Cal- 
vin’s house, and introduced himself as 
a stranger, who had heard much of his 
fame, and was come to wait upon him. 
Calvin invited him in, and they entered 
the house together ; where, discoursing 
of many things concerning religion, 
Eckius perceived Calvin to be an in- 
I genuous and learned man, and desired 
pto know if he had not a garden to walk 
in. Calvin replied that he had, and 
they went into it. There Eckius began 
to inquire of him, why he left the 
Roman church, and offered some argu- 
ments to persuade him to return; but 
Calvin could by no means be inclined 
to follow Eckius’ advice. At last Eckius 
told him that he would put his life in his 
hands, and then said, ** 1 am Eckius, tht 
Pope’s fegate.” Calvin was not a little 
surprised, and begged pardon that he 
had not treated the legate with that 
respect which was due to liis quality. 
Eckius returned the compliment, and 
told him if he would come back to the 
Roman church, he would certainly pro- 
cure for him a cardinal’s cap ; but Cal- 
vin was not to be moved by such an 
offer. Eckius then asked him what 
revenue he had. He answered, that he 
had his house and garden, and fifty 
llvres per annum, besides an annual 
present of some wine and corn, and 
that he thus lived very contentedly. 
Eckius told him, that a man of his 
parts deserved a greater revenue, and 
then renewed Jiis invitation to come 
over to the Romish church, promising 
him a better stipend if he would com- * 
ply; but i'alvin, giving him thanks, 
assured him he was well satisfied with 
his condition. 

Eckius accepted Calvin’s invitation 
to dine with him; and, after dinner, at 
the request' of Eckius, they visited the 
church, which was ’anciently the cathe- 
dral. On their way, Eckius pressed 
upon Calvin the present of a hundred 
pistoles, to buy him books, and to ex- 
press his respect for him ; but as they 
were coming out of the church, Calvin 
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Stopped him a little, and having ex- sited it in the poor-box that was kept 
plained to the persons who accompanied there ! Eckhis was then convinced that 
them how he had been presented by the all efforts to secure the apostacy of Cal- 
stranger with a purse of gold, he said he viu would be in vain, and made no 
would give it to the poor, and so depo- further attempts. 


174. FLA'rXERY. 


(a) BEAUTY AND VANITY.- 
“ 1 once knew” (says Mr. Abbott), “ a 
little boy of unusually bright and ani- 
mated countenance. Every one who 
entered the house noticed the child, 
and spoke of his beauty. One day 
a gentleman called upon business, and 
being engaged in conversation, did 
not pay that attention to the child to 
which he was accustomed, and which 
he now began to expect as his due. 
/rhe vain little fellow made many 
\*ffor(s to attract notice, but not suc- 
ceeding, he at last placed himself in 
front of the gentleman, and asked, 
‘Why don’t you see how bdkutiful I 
be?’” 


(6) THE MONARCH’S PROHIBI- 
TION.— One of the iirst acts performed 
by George iii., after his accession to 
the throne, was to issue an order, pro- 
hibiting any of the clergy who should 
be called to meach before him, from 
paying him compliment in their 
discourses. His majesty was led to 
this from the fulsome adulation which 
Dr. Thomas Wilsqn, Prebendary of 
Westminster, thought proper to deliver 
in the Chapel Royal; and for which, 
instead of thanks, he received from his 
royal aud'lor a pointed reprimand, his 
majesty observing, “ that he came to 
chapel to hear the praises of God, and 
not his own.” 


175. FORBEARANCE. 


(a) DR. WALL’S INJURERS.— 
Dr. Wall, some time Bishop of Norwich, 
who was as humble and courteous as 
he was learned and devout, used to 
say, “ I would suffer a thousand wrongs 
rather than do one ; I would suffer a 
hundred rather than return one; and 
endure many rather llan complain of 
one or obtain iny right by contending ; 
for I have always observed, that con- 
tending with one's superiors is' foolish ; 
with one’s equals, is dubious ; and with 
oue’s inferiors, is mean-spirited and 
sordid. Suits at law may be scllne- 
times necessary, • but he had peed be 
more thaik a man who can manage 
them with justice and innocence.” 

(b) MAKING A DIFFERENCE.— 
The Rev. Legh Richmond was onbe 
conversing with a brother clergyman on 
the case of a poor man who had acted 
inconsistently with his religious, pro- 
fession. .After some angry and severe 


remarks had been made on the conduct 
of such persons, the gentleman with 
whom he was discussing the case con- 
cluded by saying, “ 1 have no notion of 
such pretences ; I will have not||ing to 
do with Kim.” “ Nay, brother,” replied 
Richmond, “let us be bumble and 
moderate. Remember who has said, 
‘making a difference.’ With oppor- 
tunity on the one hand, and Satan at 
the other, and tfie grace of God at 
neither, where should you and f be ?” 

(c) ELIOT AND HIS BRETHREN. 
— ^The attachment of the Rev. John 
Eliot (usually called “ the apostle to the 
Indians,”) to peace and union among 
Christians was exceedingly great. ^ 
When he heard ministers complmn that 
some in their congregations were tod 
difficult for them, the substance of Ills 
advice was, “Brother, compass them! ^ 

“ Brother, learn the meaning pf those 
three little words— bear, forb^, for- 
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give.” His love of peace, —indeed, 
almost led him to sacrifice right itself. 

(d) SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS. 
— On February 2, 1817, Mr. Ellis, a 
Christian missionary, and his compan- 
ions, on their voyage to Tahiti, touched 
at the island of Tubooi, to obtain pro- 
visions. Two Europeans, who were on 
the island, informed them that a canoe, 
bound for Anaa, one of the Paamotu 
islands, had recently touched at Tubooi, 
being driven out of its course by the 
northerly winds. The people on board 
the canoe, forty in number, had been to 
Tahiti, to receive instruction in Chris- 
tianity, and were returning to their own 
country. They were intelligent, peace- 
able, and strict in thSr observance of 
the Sabbath. They exerted their influ- 
ence to persuade the natives of Tubooi 
to cast away their idols, telling them ; 
of the one true God. and the Lord Jesus. ! 
The natives, however, treated them as 
enemies, destroy^ their canoe, and for- 
cibly took from them a musket. The 
Christians, on being asked why they did 
not resent these injuries, replied, that 
had they been heathens, they would 
immediately have fought; hut having 
become Christians, they had embraced a 
religion opposed to war, and they were 
afraid of incurring the displeasure of 
Jehovah by unnecessarily engaging in 
it. Happy would it be were the inhabi- 
tants of the more civilized parts of the 
world, who profess the Christian religion, 
to imitate the conduct of the South Sea 
Islanders. 

(€)i:X AMPLE OF KILPIN.— Mr. 
j Kilpin, of Bedford, father of the Rev. 
8. Kilpin, of Exeter, was distinguished 
for TO any Christian excellences. The 
follow log anecdote is related in the life 
of his son, in reference to his OLastian 
forbearance. 

Passing up the street one evening, a 
drunken man knocked Mr. Kilpin down, 
and rolled him into the gutter, exclaim- 
ing, “ That’s the place for you, John 
Bunyan J” The good man arose calmly, 
and returning to his family, related the 
circumstance, adding that the honour of 
bearing such a name had outweighed 
the insult. 

(f) CLAUDE AND THE PRI- 
SONER.-^In the early part of the last 
century, when a violent spirit of oppo- 
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sition to true piety raged in France, M. 
do St. Claude, a man of eminent piety, 
was imprisoned in the Hostile. At the | 
same time there was a man confined, of 
so ferocious and brutal a disposition, that 
no one durst approach him. He seldom 
spoke without a volley of oaths and 
blasphemies, and struck every one who 
approached him with the utmost violence. 
As every expedient to humanize this 
monster had proved in vain, the governor 
entreated Claude to undertake the work. 
His humility would have induced him 
to decline it, but persuasion prevailed. 

Accordingly, the humble Christian 
was shut up with this human brute, 
who exhausted his ferocity in revilings, 
blows, and yet more savage tokens of 
the barbarity of his disposition. Whilst 
this treatment continued, silence, pa- 
tience, and mildness, were the only 
reply of the man of God : his prayers 
achieved the rest The monster, at 
length, looked on the face of his com- 
1 panioo, suddenly threw himself at his | 
feet, and embracing them, burst into a 
flood of tears, entreating his forgiveness, 
and beseeching him to give him instruc- 
tion in the religion which thus influ- 
enced his conduct He became entirely 
changed, pious, meek, and cheerful ; 
and, even when his liberty was given 
him, he could scarcely be induced to 
leave his Christian friend. 

(ff) THE CONVERTED PRIZE- 
FIGHTER. — The Rev. Mr. Symes, a 
Christian missionary in India, baptized 
a soldier who had been a noted prize- 
fighter, eminent in the ring in England, 
a powerful, lion-looking, lion-hearted 
mao, who with one blow could level a 
strong man to t||e ground, and who was 
the terror of many in the regiment. . 
This man, to use his own phrase, 
“sauntered into Mr. Symes’s chapel,” ' 
where he heard the gospel, and was 
alarmed. He returned again and again, 
and at last light broke in upon his mind, 
and he became a new creature. The 
change in him was, of course, iparked 
and decisive ; the lion was changed into 
a lamb. Two months afterwards, in tlie 
mess-room, some • of those who stood 
in awe of liim before, began to ridicule 
him. One of them said, “ Til put it to 
the test whether he is a Christian or 
not and taking a basin of hot soup, he 
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threw it into his breast. The whole 
company gazed, in breathless ^ence, 
expecting that the lion would ^ve 
started up, and murdered his assailant 
on the spot ; but after he had torn open 
his waistcoat, and wiped his scalded 
breast, he calmly turned round, and said, 
** This is what I must expect : if I be- 
come a Christian, I must suffer persecu- 
tion and his comrades were filled with 
astonishment. 

(A) BtSHOP COWPER AND HIS 
WIFE. — Bishop Cowper’s wife, it is 
said, was much afraid that her husband 
would prejudice his health by an excess 
of study. When he was compiling his 
celebrated dictionary, she got into his 
study, during his absence, and collected 
all the notes he had been writing for 
eight years, and burned them ; and when 
she had acquainted him with the fact, 
assured of the feeling of kindness in 
which even this improper act originated, 
he only remarked, “ Woman, thou hast 
put me to eight years* study more.’* 

(i) COTTON MATHER’S LI- 
BELS. — Dr. Cotton Mather was remark- 
able for the sweetness of his temper. He 
took some interest in the political con- 
c rns of his country, and on this account, 
as w'ell as because ho faithfully reproved 
iniquity, he had many enemies; and 
many abusive letters were sent him, 
ail of which he tied up in a packet, and 
wrote upon the cover, “Libels ; — 
Father forgive them.” 

(y) THE TWO STUDENTS.— 
Two students of one of our Universities, 
(America,) had a slight misunderstand- 
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ing. One of them was a warm-blooded 
Southron, who conceived himself insult- 
ed, and began to demand satisfaction, ac- 
cording to his perverse notions of honour ; 
but he was met with a Christian firm- 
ness and gentleness ; for the other 
calmly told him that he could give 
only Christian satisfaction ip any case ; 
that he was not conscious of having in- 
tended him either injury or insult, and 
that if he could be convinced he had 
wronged him at all, he was willing to 
make ample reparation. Fired with* 
chivalrous indignation for a few mo- 
ments, he discharged a volley of 
reproachful epithets, and threatened to 
chastise his cowyirdly insolence ; but 
nothing coul<|^ove the other's equani- 
mity. Withotft the slightest indication 
of fear or servility, he met his oppo- 
nent’s violence \wit]^ true heroism, 
declared that they hSfl hitherto been 
friends, and he meant to maintain his 
friendly attitude, however he might be 
treated, and conjured the threatener to 
consider how unworthy of himself his 
present temper, language, and conduct 
were. His manner, look, words, tone, 
had their effect: the flush of anger 
turned to a blush of shame and com- 
punction, and the subdued Southron 
stepped frankly forward, reached forth 
his trembling hand, and exclaimed— “ I 
have spoken and acted like a fool ; can 
you forgive me f* “ With all my heart,” 
wa$ the cordial response ; and instantly 
.they were locked in each other’s em- 
brace, their reconciliation was complete, 
and they were evermore fast friends. 


176. FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. 


(a) PHILIP AND THE AMBAS- 
SADOR. — Philip, king of Macedon, 
discovered great moderation, even when 
he was spoken to in shocking and inju- 
rious terms. At the close of an audience 
which he gave to*some Athenian ambas- 
sadors, who bad come to complain of 
•ome act of hostility, he asked whether 
he could do them any service. “The 
greatest service thou eouldst do us,” 
said Demochares, “ would be to hang 
thyself.” Philip, though he perceived 


• 

all the persons present were highly 
offended at these words, answered with 
the utmost catipness of temper, “Go, 
tell your superiors that those who dare 
make much use of insolent language are 
more haughty and less peaceably in- 
clined than those who can *forgi^ 
them.” 

(A) CRANMER AND THE TRAI- 
TORS. — Archbishop Cranmer >ap- 
peared almost alone, in the higher 
classes, as the friend of trfith in evil 
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times ; and a plot was formed to take he threw at Grimaldi : “ There, villain,” 
away his life. The providence of God, said he, “ take my keys, and behave 
however, caused the papers, which would better for the future.” 
have completed the plan, to be inter- (d) THE CHRISTIAN’S PERSE- 
cepted, and traced to their authors, one CHTOR. — **.What great matter,” said 
of whom lived in the archbishop’s family, a heathen tyrant to a Christian, while 
and the other he bad greatly served, beating him almost to death — « What 
He took these men apart in his palace, great matter did Christ ever do you ?” 
and told them that some persons in his ** Even this,” answered the Christian, 
confidence had disclosed his secrets/and **' that I can forgive you, though you 
even accused him of heresy. They use me so cruelly.” 

.loudly censured such villany, and (e) MATTHEW HALE’S ENEMY, 
declared the traitors to be worthy of — A person who had done Sir Matthew 
death ; one of them adding, that if an Hale a great injury, came afterwards to 
executioner was wanted, he would per- him for his advice in the settlement of 
form the ofilce himself Struck with his estate. Sir Matthew gave his advice 
their perfidy, after liftfn^p his voice to very franlly to him, but would accept 
heaven, lamenting the d%avity of man, of no fee for it. When he was asked 
and thanking Goid for his preservation, how he could use a man so kindly who 
he produced letters, and inquired had wronged him so much, his answer 
if they knew t^lin. Immediately they was, he thanked God he had learned to 
fell on their knees, confessed their forgive injuries, 
crimes, and implored forgiveness. Cran- ^ THE NOBLEMA N’S PRAYER, 
mer mildly expostulated with them on —In 1^31, when the cholera first broke' 
the evil of their conduct, forgave them, out in Hungary, the Sclovack peasants 
and never again alluded to their of the North were fully persuaded they 
treachery. His forgiveness of injuries were poisoned by the nobles, to get rid 
was so well known, that it became a by- of them ; and they, in consequence, 
word, ” Do my lord of Canterbury an rose in revolt, and committed the most 
ill turn, and you make him your friend dreadful excesses. One gentleman was 
for ever.” seized by the peasants of the village, 

( c ) GENERAL OGLETHORPE among whom he had been, up to that 
AND HIS SERVANT.— The Rev J. moment, exceedingly popular, dragged 
Wesley, in the course of his voyage to from his home to the public street, and 
America, hearing an unusual noise in then beaten for several successive hours, 
the cabin of General Oglethorpe, the go- to make him confess where he had 
vemor of Georgia, with whom he sailed, concealed the poison. At last, wearied 
stepped in to inquire the cause of it. The with the trouble of inflicting blows, they 
general addressed him, ** Mr. W., you carried him to the smith, and applied 
must excuse me, I have met with a pro- hot ploughshares to his feet, three several 
vocation too great for man to bear. You times. As the poor man, exhausted 
know the only wine I drink is Cyprus with this dreadful torture, and finding 
wine ; I therefore provided myself with all his entreaties and explanations vain, 
several dozens of iL and this villain fell back from weakness, and was 
Grimaldi,” (his fore^n servant^ who apparently about to expire, those beau- 
was present, and almost dead with fear,) tiful words of our dying Saviour escaped 
” has drunk up the whole of it ; but 1 from his lips, ” Lord, forgive them ; for 
will be reveng^ on him. I have ordered they know not what they do !” As by 
him to be tied hand and foot, and carried a miracle, the savage rage of the, 
to the man-of-war which sails with us. peasantry was calmed ; and stnick at 
The rascal should have taken care hCw once with the innocence of the victim 
he used me so, for I never forgive.” and enormity of their crime, they fled 
** Then I hope sir,” said Mr. W., looking on every side, and concealed themselves 
calmly at him, ” you never sin.” The from view. 

general was quite confounded at the (a) COLOURED WOMAN AND 
reproof; and putting his hand into his THESAILOR.— A worthy old coloured 
pocket; took out a bunch of keys, which woman in the city of New- York, was 
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one day walking along the street, on 
some errand to a neighbouring store, 
with hef' tobacco pipe in her mouth, 
quietly smoking. A jovial sailor, ren- 
dered a little mischievous by liquor, 
came swinging down the street, and, 
when opposite our good Phillis, saucily 
crowded her aside, and' with a pass of 
his hand knocked her pipe out of her 
mouth. He then halted to hear her fret 
at his trick, and to enjoy a laugh at her 
expense ; but what was his astonish- 
ment, when she meekly picked up the 
pieces of her broken pipe, without the 
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least resentment in her manner, and 
giving him a dignified look of mingled 
sorrow, kindness and pity, said, God for- 
give you, my son, as I do !” Her words 
touched a tender chord in the heart 
of the rude tar, and he felt ashamed, 
condemned and repentant; the tear 
started in his eye, he felt that he must 
make reparation ; heartily he confessed 
hisj^error, and, thrusting both hands into 
his two full pockets of ** change,** he 
forced the contents upon her, exclaim- 
ing, ** God bless you, kind mother. I’ll 
never do so again.” 


JL 



177. FORTUNE-TELLING. 


Ca) BYRON AND THE FORTUNE- 
TELLER. — Lord Byron, whgn a boy, 
was warned by a fortune-teller, that he | 
should die in the 37 th year of his age. : 
That idea haunted him, and in his last 
illness, he mentioned it as precluding 
all hope of his recovery, it repressed, 
his physician says, that energy of spirit 
necessary for nature in struggling with 
cisease. He talked of two days of the 
week as unlucky days, on which nothing 
would tempt him to commence any 
matter of importance, and mentioned, 
as an excuse for indulging such fancies, 
that his friend Shelley, the poet, had a 
familiar who had warned him that he 
should perish by drowning; and such' 
was the fate of that highly-gifted but 
misguided man. 

(S) THE PENITENT FORTUNE- 
TELLER.— A reformed gipsy, making 
a visit to a parish in which one of her 
children was born, near Basingstoke. 
England, entered the cottage of an old 


couple who were jpreeiigfbcers, &c. Tea 
being proposed, the old woman expressed 
her astonishment that she had not seen 
her visitor for so long a time, sa^ ing she 
was gl'id she was come, as she wanted 
to tell her many things, meaning future 
events. She mentioned a great deal that 
another gipsy woman had told her ; on 
which the reformed one exclaimed — 
“ Don’t believe her, dame. It is all lies. 
She knows no more about it than you 
do. If you trust to what she says, you 
will be deceived.” The old woman was 
increasedly astonished, and asked how 
she who bad so often told their fortunes, 
and bad promised them such good luck, 
could be so much altered ? The woman, 
taking her Testament from her bosom, , 
replfed, have learned from this 
blessed book, and from my kind friends, 
that * all liars shall have their portion in 
the lake that bumeth with fire and 
brimstone ; and rather than tell for- 
tunes again, I would starve.” 




,178. FRETFULNESS. 


(o) “I DON’T WANT TO GO 
TO HEAVEN.”— There was a cler- 
gyman, who was of nervous tempera- 
ment, and often became quite vexed, 
bjfr finding his little grandchildren in 
his study. One day, one of these little 
children was standing by his mother’s 


-aide, and she was speaking to him of 
heaven. ^ 

“Ma,” said he, “1 don’t want to go 
to heaven.” ^ 

<• Do not want to go to heaveif. my 
son?” 

** No, ma, I’m sure I dofi t.” 
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“ Why not, my son ? ” 

“ Why, grandpa will be there, won’t 
he?” 

“ Yes ! I hope he will.” 

“ Well, as soon as he sees us, he will 
come scolding along, and say, ‘ Whew, 
whew, what are these boys here for?* 
I don’t want to go to heaven, if grandpa 
is going thither.” 

lb) “ BAIT FOR EVERY AGE.”— 
Mr. Runisey, a pious physician, speak- 
ing of his sinful infirmities, observed, 
“ I have to lament the irritability of my 
temper in my old age.” He had been 
fond of repeating a conversation which 
he had in the early part of his life with 
a pious friend. He observed to this 
person, that he thou^t }f he arrived at 
old age, he should be subject to fewer 
temptations than at an earlier period; 
but his more etipcrienced friend told him, 
that the devil had a bait for every age,” 
and Mr. Rumsey was at length fully con- 
vinced of the truth of the remark. 


[ (c) THE TWO GARDENERS.— 

Two gardeners, who were neighbours, 

I had their crops of early peas killed by 
firost ; one of them came to condole with 
the other on this misfortune. **Ahl” 
cried he, **how unfortunate we have 
been, neighbour! do you know 1 have 
done nothing but fret ever since. But 
you seem to have a fine healthy crop 
coming up already; what are these?” 

These 1 ” cried the other gardener, 
“ why these are what I sowed immedi- 
ately after my loss.” “ What ! coming 
up already ?” cried the fretter. “ Yes; 
while you were fretting, I was work- 
ing.” “What! don’t you fret when 
you have a loss ? ” “ Yes ; but I always 
put off the fretting until after I have 
repaired the mischief.” “ Why, then, 
you have no need to fret at all.” “ True ” 
replied the industrious gardener ; “ and 
that’s the very reason why I put fretting 
off,” • 
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(a) PYTHIAS AND DAMON.— 
When Damon was sentenced, by Dio- 
nysius of Syracuse, to die on a certain 
day, he begged permission, in the in- 
terim to retire to his own country, 
to set the affairs of his disconsolate 
family in order. This the tyrant in- 
tended peremptorily to refuse, by grant- 
ing it, as he conceived, on the impossible 
conditions of his procuring some one 
to remain as hostage for his return, 
under equal forfeiture, of life. Pythias 
heard the conditions, and did not wait 
for an application upon the part of Da- 
mon, but instantly offered himself as 
security for his friend; and his offer 
being accepted, Damon was immediately 
set at liberty. The king and all ihe 
courtiers were astonished at this action ; 
and, therefore, when the day of execu- 
tion drew near, his majesty had the 
curiosity to visit Pythias in his confine- 
ment. After some conversation on the 
subject of friendship in which the tyrant 
expressed his opinion, that self-interest 
was the sole mover of human actions, 
and that the terms frieodship, benevo- 


lence, love of one’s country, and tln^ 
like, were invented by the wise, merely 
to keep in awe and impose upon the 
weak, Pythias replied, with a firm voice 
and noble aspect, “My lord, I would 
it were possible that 1 might suffer a 
thousand deaths, rather than my friend 
should fail in any article of his honour. 
He cannot fail therein, my lord ; I am 
as confident of his virtue, as I am of 
my own existence. But I pray, 1 beseech 
the gods, to preserve the life and in- 
tegrity of my Damon together : oppose 
him, ye winds, prevent the eagerness 
and impatience of his honourable en- 
deavours, and suffer him not to arrive, 
till by death I have redeemed a life a 
thousand times of more consequence, 
of more value, than own; more 
estimable to his lovely wife, to his pre- 
cious little children, to his friends, to 
his country. Oh 1 leave me not to die 
the worst of deaths in my Damon.” 
Dionysius was awed and confounded 
by the dignity of these sentiments, and 
by the manner in which they were 
uttered: he felt his heart struck by a 
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slight sense of invading truth ; but it 
served rather to perplex than undeceive 
him. The fatal day arrived; Pythias 
was brought forth, and walked amidst 
the guards with a serious but satisfied 
air, to the place of execution. Diony- 
sius was already there, he was exalted 
on a moving throne, which was drawn 
by six white horses, and sat pensive 
and attentive to the prisoner. Pythias 
came, he vaulted lightly on the scaffold, 
and beholding for some time the appa- 
ratus of his death, he turned with a 
placid countenance, and addressed the 
spectators : “ My prayers are heard,” 
he cried, “ the gods are propitious ; you 
know, my friends, that the winds have 
been contrary till yesterday. Damon 
could not come, he could not conquer 
impossibilities ; he will be here to-mor- 
row, and the blood which is shed to-day 
shall have ransomed the life of my 
friend. Oh, could I erase from your 
bosoms every doubt, every mean sus- 
picion of the honour of the man for 
whom I am about to suffer, I should 
go to my death, even as I -would to my 
bridal. Be it sufficient in the mean- 
time, that my friend will be found noble; 
hat. his truth is unimpeachable; that 
he will speedily prove it; that he is 
now on his way, hurrying on, accusing 
himself, the adverse elements, and the 
gods ; but [ haste to prevent his speed ; 
executioner ! do your office.” As he 
pronounced the last words, a buzz be- 
gan to rise among the remotest of the* 
people ; a distant voice was heard, the 
crowd caught the words, and “ Stop, 
stop the execution!” was repeated by 
the whole assembly; a man came at 
full speed ; the throng gave way to his 
approach; he was mounted on a steed 
of foam ; in an instant he was off his 
horse, on the scaffold, and -clasped Py- 
thias in his arms. “ You are safe,” he 
cri^d, “ you are safe, my friend, my 
beloved friend; the gods be praised, 
you are safe^ I now have nothing but 
death to suffer, and am delivered from 
the anguish of those reproaches which 
1 gave myself for having endangered 
a life so much dearer than my 'own.” 
Pale, cold, and half-speechless in the 
arms of his Damon, Pythias replied in 
broken accents, “Fatal haste! Cruel' 
impatience ! What envious powers have 
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wrought impossibilities in your favour I 
But f will not be wholly disappointed : 
since I cannot die to save, 1 will not 
survive you.” Dionysius heard, beheld, 
and considered all with astonishment; 
his heart was touched, he wept, and 
leaving his throne, he ascended the 
scaffold: “Live, live, ye incomparable 
pair I ” cried he : “ ye have borne un- 
qniestionable testimony to the existence 

virtue ; and that virtue equally evinces 
the existence of a God to reward it. 
Live happily, and with renown; and, 
oh 1 form me by your precepts, as ye 
have invited me by your example, to be 
worthy of the participation of so sacred 
a friendship.” ^ 

(6) THt^^VlCAR AND MASSIL- 
LON. — Some years ago, a traveller, 
passing through CleriiioDt, wished to, 
see the country hotilli in which the 
celebrated Massillon used to spend the 
greater part of the year ; and therefore 
applied to an old vicar, who, since the 
death of the bishop, had never entered 
the house. He consented, however, to 
gratify the traveller, notwithstanding 
the profound grief he expected to suffer 
from revisiting a place dear to his re- 
membrance. They accordingly set out 
together, and the vicar pointed out to 
the stranger the different places of im- 
portance. “ There,” said he, with 
tears in his eyes, “ is the alley in which 
the excellent’ prelate used to walk w\th 
us; there is the arbour in which he 
used to sit and read ; this is the garden 
he took pleasure in cultivating with hij 
own hands.” Then they entered the 
house, and when they cam^ to the room 
where Massillon died, “ This,” said the 
vicar, “is the place where we lost him ;” 
and as he pronounced these 'words his 
affectionate feelings overcame him, and- 
he fainted away. 

(c) DR. WATTS* LONG VISIT.— 
A lady of quality being on a visit to 
Dr. Watts, th^ doctor thus accosted 
her: “ Madam, your ladyship is come to 
see me on a very remarkable day !’*. 
“ Why is this day so remarkable ?** 
asked the Countess. “ This Very day 
thirty years,” replied the doctor, “I* 
came to the house of my; good friend 
Sir Thomas Abney, intending to %pend 
but one single week under his friendly 
roof; but 1 have extended my visit to 
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his family to the length of exactly thirty soldier, and must fight for him: you 
years.” Lady Abney, nvho was present, must kill me before you can kill him. 
immediately said to the doctor, “ Sir, What good man will ever come again 
what you term a long thirty years* visit, under my roof, if I let my floor be 
I consider as the best visit my family stained by a good man*s blood?” The 
ever received.** negroes, seeing his resolution, and be- 

(d) CUDJOE AND MURRAY. — ing convinced by his discourse that they 
The following account of the conduct of were wrong, went away ashamed. In 
an unenlightened African negro, is fur- a few days Murray ventured abroad 
nish^ in Captain Snelgrave*8 account again with his friend Cudjoe, when sev- 
of his voy^e to Guinea : eral of them took him by the hand, and 

A New England sloop, trading there told him they were glad they had not 
in 1752, left a second mate, William killed him, for he was a good man. 
Murray, sick on shore, and sailed with- (c) COLONEL BYRD AND THE 
out him. Murray was at the house of CHIEF. — It is related in Mr. Jeffer- 
a black named Cudjoe, with whom he 8on*8“ Notes on Virginia,*’ that Col. Byrd 
contracted an acquaintance during their of that State was sent at a certain time 
trade. He recovered, and the sloop be- to the Cherokee nation to transact some 
ing gone, he, ^tinned with his black business with them. **lt happened,** 
friend till soMwW opportunity should says this writer, ** that some of our dis- 
oflSer of his iSmgthe place to go home, orderly people had just killed one or two 
In the mean time, a Dutch ship came of that nation. It was therefore pur- 
into the road ; and some of the blacks, posed in the council of the Cberokees, 
going on board of her, were treacherously that Cok Byrd should be put to dearh in 
seised and carried off as slaves. The revenge for the loss of their countrymen, 
relations and friends transported with Among them was a chief called Si- 
sudden rage, ran into tlie house of Cud- louee, who, on some former occasion, 
joe, to take revenge by killing Murray ; had contracted an acquaintance and 
but Cudjoe stopped them at the door, friendship with Col. Byrd. He came 
and demanded what they wanted. ** The to him every night in his tent, and told 
white men,** said they, “ have carried him not to be afraid, for they should not 
away our brothers and sons, and ige kill him. After many days* deliberation, 
will kill all white men : give us the however, the determination was formed, 
white man you have in your house, for contrary to Silouee’s expectation, that 
we will kill him.** “ Nay,** said Cud- Byrd should be put to death, and some 
joe, the white men that carried away warriors were dispatched as executioners, 
your relations are bad men ; kill them Silouee attended them, and when they 
when you can take them*, but this entered the tent, he threw himself be- 
white man is a good man, and you must tween them and Byrd, and said to the 
not kill hijn.** “ But he is a white warriors, * This man is my friend ; be- 
man,’* they cried, ** and the white men fore you can get at him, you must kill 
are all bad men, and we will kill them me.* Hearing this they returned, and 
all’* ** Nay,** said he ; ** you must the council respected the principle 
not kill a man who has done no harm, much as to rec^e from their determi- 
only for being white. This man is my nation.** 
friend ; my house is bis post ; I am his 
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180. SUSTAINED BT FRAUD. seveu cards when he should liave but 

(a) THE CHEATER CHEATED, five, and if he can make a good hand 
—There is no end to the dishonest tricks by laying out the two poorest in his lap 
of professional gamblers. *006 of these he will do so *, or if he cannot make a 
gentry .will often deal himself six or good hand, he will take the two best to 


i 
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help him in his next hand. The follow- 
ing case, which occurred on a western 
steamboat, shows how men will play 
more thstn their number. A gambler 
was playing with a man whom he mis- 
took for a green Hoosier, that knew no- 
thing of playing scientifically; but he 
was sadly deceived. The gambler, 
from the beginning, played somewhat 
carelessly, supposing it needed no 
science to beat the Hoosier; hut the 
gambler lost and commenced playing as 
scientifically as he could. He still lost, 
till nearly all he had was gone before he 
ceased ; and after ceasing they went 
to the bar to drink. The gambler said 
to the Hoosier, “ You beat any man for 
luck I ever played with ; I’ve lost m'y 
money with you, and it makes no dif- 
ference ; I will be honest with you ; you 
did not know it, but I played six cards 
all the time, and yet your luck beat it.” 

“ Well,” said the Hoosier, “ since you 
have be(;n st) frank, I will also be frank; 

I have played seven cards all the way 
through from the word ‘go,’ besides 
stocking and palming occasionally for 
the sake of variety.” The gambler was 
greatly astonished, and swore that he 
would not have supposed the Hoosier to 
know. much more than one card from 
another; thus he was deceived in the 
man, and it would not have done for him 
to have shown any anger, as he first 
confessed having cheated the Hoosier, 
who was in fact a most expert gambler, 
and had purposely assumed that disguise. 

(b) A PRIZE IN A LOTTERY.— ‘ 
The proprietors of lotteries are some- 
times swindled through the unfaithful- 
ness of their agents; and thus it hap- 
pens that a large prize is sometimes 
drawn and trumpeted forth, which the 
craft of the proprietors would otherwise 
have retained. “A case,” says Mr. Green, 
came to my knowledge,* of a man 
who drew a capital prize. The mode 
of Effecting this was as follows : — An 
agent who was stationed in a town some 
distance from the principal establish- 
ment, made two confidants, who doubt- 
lessly acted readily with him from the 
hope of gain. One of these was the 
post-master of the town, and the other an 
acquaintance, a patron of the lottery. 
The duty of the agent was to transmit 
to the principal office all unsold tickets. 
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by the first mul that left after the known 
hour of drawing. This mall also con*^ 
veyed the' lists of the drawing ; but, in 
a regular manner of proceeding, they 
would not have been accessible to the 
agent before the departure of the agent 
with his unsold tickets. By making a 
confident of the post-master, however, 
he received the lists as quickly as possi- 
ble after the mail arriv^, and before it 
had been assorted. He then examined 
his unsold tickets, and, if any 'Consider- 
able prize remained, he took it from 
among the unsold tickets, despatched the 
remainder to the principal office, and 
gave the prize to the other confident, 
each one giving out that the ticket 
had been sold to him ; and accordingly 
the prize would he claimed and paid, 
though fraudulently In this 

particular » case the prize was « 

drawn, and it a^^earedl^nat the ticket- 
holder appropriated all the money to his 
own use, as he was known to buy much 
property shortly afterwards. It is be- 
lieved i Iso by those who were acquainted ‘ 
with the incident, that he never divided 
with the rascally agent; and thus was 
the cheater cheated, who, in his wrath, 
let out some of the secrets of the manner 
in which the prize was obtained.” 

(c) THE HORSE-RACE.--Cheats 
aie used in horse-racing as in other 
species of gambling. There was a man 
in Kentucky noted for making match 
races ; and a club of men went to the 
expense of procuring a fast horse in 
order to heat one of which he boasted 
muc)i. The jockey closed the awee- 
ment for the race, with a bet of ^ut 
two thousand dollars ; and the club was 
very certain of beating the jockey. 
When the day arrived for the race, and 
the horses started, the club horse went 
ahead of the jockey’s immediately, and ‘ 
took the inside track nearest the fence. 
At the first turn, he fell to bis knees, 
and while recovering himself, the slow 
horse got ahead of him, and after run- 
ning some distance, the fast horse fell 
again, and the slow horse won the race.^ 
The fast horse became lame /rom ijbis 
fall; his owners were much chagrined^ 
at their misfortune, and, on the next 
morning, went to the jockSy’s lodgings j 
in order to close another race with him; I 
but the landlord informed them that he j 
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had left the night before, soon after the aud enabled him to make money fhster 
race was over. His sudden departure, than by mercantile business, which in 
after a successful race, excited their fact he cared nothing about only as a 
suspicions of foul play ; and they then cover for his gambling. This man’s 
examined the track, and found the establishment was broken up and he 
jockey bad dug a number of small fled, 
holes on the inside of the track, placing 

gourds in them and spreading a Uttle 181. destkots SATDaai, sknsibilitt. 
loose dirt over them ; and when the (a) A SCANDALOUS WAGER. 


fast horse ran close to the fence he trod — Well did Dr. Nott say, “ The finished 
on these gourds, and sunk and stumbled ; gambler has no heart — he would play 
thus giving the slow one the advantage, at his brother’s funeral — he would gam- 
When this discovery was made, they ble upon his mother’s coffin.” Horace 
decided on having a race at all events, Walpole mentions an anecdote of a man 
and so chased the jockey nearly a hun* having in his time dropped down dead 
dred miles, but did not overtake him. at the door of White’s club house, into 
(d) TABLE WITH A HOLLOW which he was carried j the members of 
LEG. — There are men apparently en- t|to club immediately made bets whether 
gaged in business, whose stores are, in he was dead or not ; and upon its being 
the upper aparjfments, extensive gam- proposed to bleed him, the wagerers for 
bling establimoents. Of those who go his death interposed, alleging that it 
to such places, few ever come out wiu- would affect the fairness of the bet. 


ners ; because there are fixed con- 
trivances for cheating those who are 


(b) A GAME WITH A CORPSE. 
-The desperate depravity to which 


invited in to play, of which they are gambling reduces its votaries is strik- 
wholly ignorant. A reformed gambler ingly illustrated in the case of three gam- 
states that he became acquainted with a biers. They determined on a game, 
merchant in New Orleans, who had in which was doubtless meant to show 
his store such a room. He had a great their utter contempt of all things sacred 
number to play with him, and all of in this world and the next. Accord- 
them continually lost. Professed gam- ingly they entered at night the charnel- 


biers here found their tricks and arti- 
fices set at nought, and themselves 


house and took from thence a corpse 
which had that very day been placed in 


losing at every trial; therefore they be- the vault. They bore the deceased into 
came dissatisfied, and suspected some the cathedral, passed within the chancel, 


extraordinary trick being used. 


lit up one of the candles before the altar. 


combined for the sake of ascertaining, set the grim corpse by the connmmwn 
and soon learned from some person in table^ and gathering around the table 
his employment the whole secret. His themselves, proceeded to engage in a 
table was constructed with a hollow leg, game of cards 1 Shameless, suerilegioos 
and in that leg, where the knee rested doings that none but gamblers could 
against it, was fixed a small peg, hich think of without shuddering ! 
struck against his knee on a small wire The above fact is said, by the Rev. 
being pulled, which was attached t,<> the Wm, B. Tappan, of Boston, to rest on 
peg, and passed out under the boL»(»iu good authority, and he has made it 
of the leg and under the floor to the the subject of a shoi t poem on gambling, 
side of the room, thence upstairs di- 

rectly over the table. And from the 182. leads to BANKperaer and 
centre of a fine moulding in piaster, suicide. 

hung a rich lamp; the moulding was ! 


(o) NINE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


hollow, and so constructed that a man FOR A BUTTON. — “ I was well ac- 
who was a secret partner, could be quainted,” says Mr. Green, the reformed 
overhead, and see into the hands below, gambler, ** with the circumstance of a 
and give his partner signs from above, young man starting . to go to the hot 
previously agreed upon by pulling the springs of Arkansas. He was a man 
wire. This advantage was sufficient to who had acquired by honesty and in- 
ruin any man who played with him, dustry about nine hundred dollars. He 
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had been in bad health for some time, them just on the point of hgbting; for 
and concluded to visit the springs to re- their pistols and dirks were drawn I At 
cruit his health. On his arrival at the his intei^sitiou and command, how- 
mouth of ;iVhite River, he was detained ever, their weapons were put up. The 
for a boat, and while there was induced cause of the quarrel was this : One mer- 
to play at cards. I am unable to say at chant had lost all the money he had 
this time, what was the game that he with him, and all his large c&rgo on * 
played, but he won some forty or fifty board. The loser desired his mer- 
dollars, and the game closed. After- cbandise to be estimated at the retail 
wards, one of the gamblers pulled out a price where he resided, and to which 
button, and bantered the young man to the boat was bound ; but the marble- 
win it at “ faro,*' and he pulled out a hearted winner insisted upon the New 
quarter, and bet it against the button, Orleans price as the basis of the calcu- 
and the banker won. He tried again latiou ; and this price would have left 
and again, until he lost some three or the loser in his debt to a large amount, 
four dollars, to win the button, and then for which he demanded a due bill! At 
went to bed. The banker had now "the remonstrance of the captain, the 
several persons betting small bets on tl^ winner ceased to insist upon this claim, 
game, and had won some eight or tw ^and the bill of lading having been tfans- 
dollars, and there was quite a noise and ferred in due foim to him, the miserable 
bustle going on. . The young man, w'ho loser went home without a ^dollar to-.pay 
had gone to bed, got up, and felt a even his passage, to tell (if*^ he could do 
strong propensity to win all. He began it) his wife and chilliren the story of his 
betting on the game again, and in a folly, and to become a bankrupt ! 
short time lost the whole of his nine (c) THE FIREMAN’S STAKES, 
hundred dollars trying to win a button ; —A coloured fireman, on board a 
for that was all he could have won, as steam-boat running from St. Louis to 
the man had no money at ..first, but New Orleans, having lost all his money 
what he had won from the ^oung man. at poker with his companions, staked 
The young man was obliged to make his clothing; and beipg still iinfortu- 
liis way home, without his health being nate, he pledged his own freedom for a 
benefited, and without his money. ‘small amount. Losing this, the bets 
(6) THE RUINED MERCHANT, were doubled, and he finall), at one 
— A writer in the “ New York Observer,” desperate hazard, ventured his own 
for 1831 says A few ^ears since, the value as a slave, and laid down his free 

large steamer M , set out from New papers to represent the stake. He lost, 

Orleans on an upward voyage, having suffered his certificates to be destroyed, ' 
on board much freight, and many pas- qnd 'was actually sold by the winner to 
sengers. Among , them were several a slave-dealer, who hesitated not to take 
merchants who had large amounts in him at? a small discount upon his 
sugar, molasses, coffee, and other articles serted value. 

on board. Soon after the boat started (d) THE FATAL GAME. —By 
they commenced g^ibling, and con- the device called hockcltp, in playing 
tiiiucd without intermission until after faro, professional gamesters in the 
ten o’clock at night. The captain in- Southern States have been known to 
formed them, that it was contrary to the make thousands of dollars out of the 
rules of the boat that they should play uninitiated in a single season. There 
in th^cabin after that hour. They pro-i is one instance,” says J. JI. Green, 
tested, demurred, and entreated ; but he “ that I shall never forget. It occurred 
was inexorable. At length he con- in New Orleans, kbout the >ear 1833^ 
sented to their going to a small private A planter, who lived near Vicksburgh, 
room; but enjoined that there should was very fond of play. He went to 
be no fighting. Four of them renewed New Orleans to trade and sell his pi>o»^ 
the eame with excited interest; and (fbee and while there wa^ invited .to^a 
the captain, having occasion to be up faro bank. He lost, and dpring his 
all night, went, about three o’clock, into play he was caught in hockeliy Ibr 
their room. To his surprise he found twenty-two hundred dollars at one bet. 
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The dealer had won from him about 
eighteen thousand dollars, and this bet 
was the last of his money. The effect 
of this loss may be more easily imagined 
than described. In a few moments he 
^ drew a pistol and blew out his brains. 

1 hare no doubt that the citizens of 
Warrington, Mississippi, will know the 
person here spoken of, as I understand 
his family or relatives lived in or near 
that place. Such »were the baneful 
effects of this game, that it was a matter 
of almost daily occurrence for some one 
to stab or be stabbed in the vile haunts 
of these wicked men.*’ 

(e) LOTTERY AND SUICIDE. 
— In 1833 an adventurer in lotterie^ 
committed suicide in the city of Boston^ 
by drowning himself. The fate of thii 
unfortunate man contains one of thosi 
impressive moral lessons, which address 
us with a power which no uninspired 
lips can do. He was in the employment 
of one of the most respectable houses in 
the city, highly esteemed and respected 
by the members of it, and in the receipt 
of a liberal salary. About a year before, 
he had the misfortune to draw a prize 
in the lottery^ and from that moment 
his ruin was sealed. The regular earn* 
ings of honest industry were no longer 
enough for him — visions of splendid 
prizes were continually flitting before 
his 6yes, and he plunged at once into 
the intoxicating' excitement of lotteries. 
He soon became deeply involved, and 
his access to the funds of the Arm held 
out to him a temptation which he could 
not resist. He appropriated to himself 
considerable sums from time to time, 
continually deluded by the hope that a 
turn of the wheel would give him the 
means of replacing them ; but that tuvn 
never came ; fortune gave him but one 
smile, and that was a fatal one. He 
saw that detection would soon come, 
and that the punishment and the shame 
of a felon would succeed to the consi< | 
deration and respect he had always < 
enjoyed, and he had not courage to 
wait the moment of disclosure. He 
sought refuge in death — added to his 
other sins the horrible, act of self-mur- 
der 1 and left a mernorandum^mii^ 
contained an account of ^e 'ordum^ 
stances that made lifts ihtf^er^ble to 
him. ' 
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OF THE OF- 
OF THE GUARD, -A 
writer in the “London New Monthly 
Magazine,” who resided some time in 
Pans, relates the following account of 
a fact which passed under his own 
observation ; — 

“ Though I never in my life won or 
lost five pounds at plav, 1 was a fre- 
quent visitor at Frascati^s. I went as a 
looker-on, and, to confess the truth, for 
the purpose Of indulging in the excite- 
ment occasioned by watching the vari- 
ous chances and changes of the game, 
and their effects upon those who were 
more seriously interested in them. Upon 
le occasion, I absolutely grew giddy 
anxiety, whilst watching the coun- 
ice of an officer of the Garde Royale^ 
10 stood opposite me, and waiting the 
turn of a card which was to decide 
w'hether he should, at once, return a 
beggar to his home, or his certain fate 
be deferred till a few hours, or a few 
nights later. It appeared to be his last 
stake ; the perspiration #as falling from 
his brow, not in drops, but in a stream. 
He won ; and a friend who accom- 
panied him dragged him out of the 
room. Some nights afterwards I saw 
this person again ; he was then losing 
considerably, yet he endured his losses 
with apparent calmness. Once v'hen a 
large stake was swept from him, he just 
mimered between his teeth, whilst his 
lips were curled with a bitter smile, 

* C'est hkn ; trh After this, 

he silently watched the game through 
flve or six deals, but did not play. 1 
concluded he had l<^t all. Suddenly 
and fiercely he turned' to the dealer, and 
in a tone of voice almost amounting to a 
scream, he exclaimed, ' Cest mon sang 
que VOU8 voulez^Ui voUa* ^ He at the 
same time drew from his pockets two 
notes of flve nundred francs each, and, 
dashing them down on the table, he 
rushed into a corner of the room, hid 
his face, covered his ears with his 
bands, as if dreading to hear the an- 
nouncement of the result of his specu- 
lation, and literally ye[led aloud. It was . 
awful ! After a few seconds he returned 
to his place ; and his last stake was lost! 
He twice drew his handkerchief across 


bis forehead, but he uttered not a word. 
Presently he^ asked for a glass of eau- 


j. 
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sucr4, and having swali 9 wed It, he ilowly 
walked away. The next morning his 
servant ft^nd him sitting in^an drm- 
ohalr, wita his sword thrust to the very 
hilt, sticking in his throat 

1 83^ ailSCELLANEOnS. 

(a) GAMBLERS CONFOUNJWED 
BY A BIBLE.-The Itev. MrC^., 
now a missionary at ^he Sandwich 
Islands, a short time befor9.,h*e left this 
country, took a passage from New York, 
to New Haven, in a packet. In the 
evening a company of feliow-passen- 
• gers, who were quite profane, gathered 
round a table on which was the only 
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light homing in the cahin,^ and»* sdoil 
became deeply engaged in gambling. 
Mr. W., after reflecAg some time oh 
the best means of reproving them, drew 
a Bible from his tnmk, and politely 
requested that he might have a seat 
the same Itoble, for the purpose of 
reading. The sight of the Bible at 
once stopped their swearing ; and after 
gambling in total silence about ten 
minute^, they all left the table and 
went upon deck! thus evincing that the 
silent reproofs of a good man, with the 
Bible in his band, are too loud and too 
pointed for the guilty consciences of 
l^me gamblers to endure. 


184. GENEROSITY. 


(а) DEMETRIUS AND THE 
• ATHENIANS.— It is related of De- 
metrius, (surnamed-*' the^ Conqueror of 
Cities,) that having rccelvied a marked 
and undoubted provocation, he laid 
siege to the city of Athens. The inha- 
bitants made a desperate resistance; 
butvere^at last obliged to suiTender, 
in consequence of great scarqij^ of pro- 
visions. Demetrius then ordered them, 
with the exception of the women ^d 
children, to be assembled together in 
one place, and to be surrounded with 
armed soldiers. Every One was in the 
greatest fear, conscious how much they 
had injured him, and e:|pectiog every 
moment to be put to death. It is not 
surprising that they were overwhelmed 
with joy and admiration, when they 
heard him with a xnagnanimity honour- 
able to human nature, thus address 
them : — I wish to convince you, O 
Athenians, how ungenerously yoh have 
treated me ; for it was not to an enemy 
that you^ assistance was refused, but to 
a prince who loved you, who still loves 
you, and who wishes- to revenge* Him- 
self only by granting your pardon, and 
being still your friend. Return to your 
own homes; while you have b^eo here, 
my soldiers have been flllHi^ your 
houses with provisions,” 

(б) PARKHURSrS Gl^ERO- 
SITY.— Mr. Parkhurst, the celebrated 


lexicographer, had a tenant who fell 
considerably behind in the payment of 
the rent for his farm, which he hac^taken 
at five hundred pounds per annum. It 
was represented to Mr. P. that the rent 
was too high, and a ne^ valuation was 
made. It was then agreed that four 
hundred and fifty pounds should be the 
annual payment; and when this was 
done, Mr. P. considering t|hat the ^eht 
must always have bee]|; t<^ high, un- 
‘ asked, immediately straw on fifty pounds 
a year from' the commencement of the 
lease, hnd refunded to the farmer all 
that' he had received above that sum. 
In this a?t justice and generoi^ty were 
combined. . 

(c). GLANVILLE AND HIS BRO- 
THER. — The father of that eminent 
lawyer, Mr. Seijeant Glanville, who 
lived in the days of Charles ii., had a 
good estate, which he intended to settle 
on his eldest son ; but he proving vicious, 
and affording no hope of reformation, 
he devolved it upon the seijeant, who 
was his second son.*' At the fathers 
death, the eldest ^on, finding that 
Ho had hitherto considered as the iHm 
Ihreaft of his &tfaer was really tt^ 
be$^e|:reatly dejected, and, in a shofi 
. (factor underwent |n 

uve jphaiutf JHis brother, observing ^ 
with a pirty of kis 
feast ;<j<and after leveral 
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dishes had been removed, he ordered i determined tha^ my brothers and 
one, covered up, to ^ set before his sisters shall be satisfied.^’* 


brother, which, on b<dng examined, was 
Ibnnd to contain the writings of the j 


(e) A RARE pXECUTOR,- About 
the year 1772, a grocer, of the name of 


estate. The seijeant then told him that Higgins, died, and left a considerable 
he had now done what he was sure their sum to a gentleman in London, saying 
Either would have done, had he Itred to to him, at the time that he made his 
witness the happy change they all saw; I do not know that I have an^ 

and that he therefore freely conveyed to reUbbos, bat should you ever by acci- 


him the whole property. 

(rf) THE GENEROUS HEIR.— 
In the month of September, 1801, W. 


dent hear of such, give them some 
relief.” The gentleman, though thus 
left in full and undisputed possession 


T. M., dying without a, will, his large, of. a large fortune, on which no person 
property, which was chiefly in landed could have any le^al claim, advertised 
estates, devolved to bis eldest son. By for the next of kin to the deceased ; 
this circumstance the eight younger and, after some months were spent in 
children were unprovided for ; but thUj inquiries, he at length discovered a 
gentleman, with a generosity seldotH|H^ distant relatives. He called them 
equalled, and which does honour ^Q(^ther to dine with him, and after 
Christianity, immediately made over to distributing the whole of the money, 
his younger brothers and sisters three according to the different degrees of 
considerable estates, which were about consanguinity, paid the expenses of 
two-thirds of the whole property. This advertising out of his own pocket, 
munificence is the more extraordinary, ♦ This conduct of the eldest was much better 

as he had[ a young and increasing than that of hundreds in simitar cIrcuiii-> 
family of his own. On a friend remon- stances; h„t we question whether he was 

uic justihable forjeeepinf? one-third ol the estate 
Stratmg with him on his conduct, his himself, and transfonlng but two-thirds for 
answer was, <‘1 have enough; and am Ihe remaining eight.— En. 


1S5. GOD, EXISTENCE OF. 


(o) GOD’^PIRIT AND MAN’S 
SPIRIT. — As a missionary in India 
was catechising the children of one of 
the schools, a Brahmin interrupted him, 
by saying that the spirit of man and the 
Spirit of God were one. In order to 
show him the absurdity of such a decla- 
ration. the missionary called upon the 
boys to rc bite it, by stating the differi uce 
between the spirit of man and t.od. 
They readily gave the following h.i- 
swers:— “ The spirit of man is created 
—God is its creator ; the spirit of man 
, is full of sin— God is a pure Spirit : tb' 
spirit of man is subject to grief— God 
is infinitely ble6sed,^^and incapable of 
sui^ering: these two spirits, therq- 
fone,” replied the boyt, “ can never be 
one.” 

(6) A MUTB*S 4DBA OF GOD»S 
ETBRNITY.-One of th| deaf and 
dumb pupils in the {nstitup^f Pans, 
being dciired to express hirldea of the 


eternity of the Deity, replied, “ It is 
duration, without beginning or end; 
existence without bound or dimension ; 
present, without past or future. His 
eternity is youth without infancy or old 
age ; life without birth or death ; to-day 
without yesterday or to-morrow.” 

Cc) LESSON FROM A LEAF— 
When the Rev. John Thorpe, of Mas- 
borough, in Yorkshire, (England), had 
preached for about two years, he was 
greatly harassed with temptations to 
atheism, which continued, with a few 
intervals, many months; and his dis- 
tress, on this accoiint, was sometimes 
indescribably great. At length, how- 
ever, he was happily delivered by the 
following occurrence: 

Passing through a >vood, with a de- 
sign to preach in a neighbouring village, 
while he was surveying his hand, a leaf 
accidentally stuck between his fingers. 
He felt a powerfhl impression to exa- 
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mine the texture of the leaf. Holding i Tisible in the Ihmation of the double 
it between his eye and the sun,, and ; hinges of our Joints. Such was the 
reflecting upon its exquisitely curious effect of his demonstrations, that an 
and wonderful formation, he was led inquisitive friend, who had accompanied 
into an extensive contemplation on the Dr. Turner to the lecture, with scep- 
works of creation; and tracing these tieal inclinations, suddenly exclaimed 
back to their first cause, he had, in^a with great emphasis, ** A man must be 
moment, such a conviction of the eiVit- a fool indeed, who after duly studying 
ence and ineffable perfections of God, his own body can remain an atheist.’* 
that his distress was removed; and he (e) ATHEISTICAL ANATO- 
prosecuted hip journey, rejoicing in MIST. — When Galen, a celebrated 
God, and adniiring him in every object physician, but atheistically inclined, 
that presented itself to his view. had anatomized the human body, and 

(d) STRUCTURE OF THE carefully surveyed the frame of it, 
JOINTS. — Dr. Marshall, a lecturer on viewed the fitness and usefulness of ' 
anatomy, had deeply studied the con-^ ^very part of it, and the many several 
struction and laws of man, and waA||||^entions of every little vein, bone, and 
never happier than when explaining Wmscle, and the beauty of the whole, he 
them. lie once devoted a whole lecture fell into a £t of devotion, and wrote a 
to display the profound science that was | hymn to his Creator." . 


GRACE AND MERCY OF GOD. 


186 . AS REVEALED IN JESUS CHRIST. 

00 FIRST GREENLAND CON- 
VERT. — It is well known that the 
Moravian missionaries in Greenland 
laboured for several years without any 
appare it success. They seemed to 
think, with many in tin? present day, 
that they should first instruct the natives 
ill the existence of God, the creation of 
the world, the nature of their souls, and 
Jike subjects ; and all this they did with- 
out exciting any degree of attention. 
On one occasion, however, while one of 
these good men was occupied iu trans- 
lating the gospels, he was visited by a 
number .of these savages, who were 
desirous of knowing the contents of the 
book. He began an address t^tthem by 
giving them some general scripturill in- 
formation, and then slid into an account 
of the suiferings of Jesus, and read 
them the account of his agony, and 
spoke much of the anguish whicRmade 
him sweat great drops of blood. 

Then began the 'Spirit of God to 
work; for one of the men, named 
Kaiarnack, stepped forward to the table, 

' and said, iu an earnest and affecting tone, 
“IIow' was that? Tell me that once 
more ; for I would fain be saved too I ” 
Never had euch language been heard 


from a Greenlander before. A full 
statement of the gospel was given ; and 
this man was converted to God and 
became eminently useful. A change 
afterwards took place in the general 
character of the preaching of the- 
brethren, and their subsMuent success 
is'wcll known. T 

( 6 ) MR. NOTT AND THE 
SOUTH SEA ISLANDER. — Mr. 
Nott,‘ missionary in the South Sea 
Islands, wa? on one occasion reading a 
portion of the gospel of John to a num- 
ber of the uallves. When he had finished 
the sixteenth verse of the third chapter, 
a native, who had listened with avidity 
and joy to the words, interrupted him," 
aqd said, “ What words were those you 
read ? What sounds were those I heard ? 
Let me hear those words again I ” Mr. 
Nbtt read again the verse, “God so 
loved,” etc. ; and the ^native rose from 
his seat, and said, “ Is that true ? Call 
that be true ? God love the world, when 
the world not love him I God so love 
the world, os to give his Son to die that 
'man might not die t Can that be true ?” 
Mr. Noct agam read the verse, “ Obd so 
loved the etq., told him it was 

true, end that it was the message^ God 
had sent to them ; and that whosoever 
y2 
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believed in him shoald not perish, but 
be happy after death. The overwhelm- 
ing feelings of the wondering native 
were too powerful for expression or 
restraint. Ue burst into tears, and retired 
to meditate in private on the great love 
of God which bad that day touched his 
soul ; and there is every reason to believe 
tliat he afterwards enjoyed the peace 
an<l happiness resulting from the love of 
God shed abroad in his heart. 

( i:* ) • “ THK SWORD OF THE 
SI*1RIT.” — It is related of the Rev. 
J(jlin Wesley, that he was once stopped 
In a highwayman, who demanded his 
money. After W'^esley had given it to 
the man, he called him back, and, 
said, “ Let me speak one word 
you ; the time may come when you 
may regret the course of fife in which 
you are engaged. Remember this : 

hhod of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
us from all sin,^* He said no more 
and they parted. Many }ears after- 
wards. when he was leaving a church 
, in which he had been preaching, a 
I \)ersou came to him and asked him if 
he* remembered being waylaid at such a 
time, referring to the forenamed circum- 
stiiiiees ; and Mr. Wesley replied that 
he (lid. “ 1,” said the individual, “ was 
tiu* man ; that single verse on that 
(K'Oiisioii was the means of a total 
ehjinge in niy life and habits. I have 
loni'- since .been attending the bouse of 
God and the Word of G(jd, and I hope 
J am a C'hristian,” 

(^r/) TIIF THREE PREACHERS.— 
The hallowing interesting address was 
delivered by an Indian, named Johannes, 
became one of the missionaries of 
tlu^ I'nited Brethren, in North Ame- 
rica . — 

Ihvtiircn, I have been a heathen, 
mid have grown old amongst diem; 
il'crefore I know vi*ry well how it is 

ith the heathen, and how they think. 
I A preacher once came to us, desiring to 
I instruct us, and beran by proving to us 
I that there was a God ; but we said to 
j him, “ Well, and dost thou think we 
I are ignorant of that ? Now go back 
) again to the place from whence thou 
earnest” 

Then, again, another preacher came, 
and begau to instruct us, saying, ** You 
! must not steal, nor drink too much, nor 
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nor lead wicked lives.” We 
answered him, ** Fool that thou art, 
dost thou think that we do not know 
that ? Go, and learn it 6rst thyself, and 
teach the people to whom thou belongcst 
not to do these things. For who are 
greater drunkards, or thieves, or liars, 
thine own people ?” Thus we 
sent him away also. Some time after 
this, Clpristian Henry, one of the Bre- 
thren, came to me into my hut, and 
sat down by me. The contents of his 
discourse to me were nearly these : “ I 
come to thee in the name of the Lord 
of heaven and earth. He sends me to 
acquaint thee, that he would gladly save 
thee, and make tliee happy, and deliver 
thee from the miserable state in which 
thou liest at present. To this end he 
became a man, gave his life a ransom 
for man, and he shed his blood for man. 
All that believe in the name of this 
Jesus, obtain the forgiveness of sin. To 
all those that receive him by faith, he 
giveth’ power to become the sons of God. 
The Holy Spirit dwelleth in their hearts, 
and they are made free, through the 
blood of Christ, from the slavery and 
dominion of sin. And though thou art 
the chief of sinners, yet if thou prayest 
to the Father m his name, and believest 
,in him as a sacrilice for tliy sins, tliou 
shalt be heard and saved, and he will 
give thee a crown of life, and thou shalt 
live with him in heaven for over.” 

When he had linislied his discourse, 
he lay down upon a board in my hut, 
fatigued by his journey, and fell into & 
sound sleep. I thought within myself, 
What manner of man is this ? There he 
lies, and sleeps so sweetly: I might kill 
him, and throw him into the forest, and 
who would regard it ?• but he is uncon - 
cerned. .^This cannot be a bad man; he 
fears no*evil, not even from us, who are 
so savage ; but sleeps comfortably, and 
places his life in our hands. 

However, 1 could not forget his words; 
they constantly recurred to my mind; 
evcn»thongh I went to sleep, 1 dreamed 
of the blood whichChrist had shed for 
us. I thought, “This is very strange, 
and quite different from what 1 have 
ever heard ;" so I went, and interpreted 
Christian Henry’s words to the other 
Indians ; and thus, through the grace of 
God, an awakening took place among 
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AS SEEN IN PARDO^INO THE GUILTY. 


us. I tell you, therefore, brethren, 
preach to the heathen Christ,«<|ind his 
blood, and ifis sufferings, and his death, 
if you would have your words to gain 
entrance among them — if you wish to 
confer a blessiug upon them. 

187 . AS SEEN IN PARDONING THE GUILTY. 

(a) THE DEVII/S CASTAWAYS. 


from the following circumstance. Did 
your ladyship notice, about half an hour 
ago, a very modest single fap at the 
door ? It was given by a poor, mise- 
I rable-looking, aged female, who request* 
ed to speak with me. 1 desired her to 
be shown into the parlour, when she 
accosted me in the following manner ; 
‘ I believe, sir, you preached last even- 


Soine ladies called one SaturcMy morn- ing at such a chapel?* ‘Yes, I did.’ 
ing to pay a visit to Lady Huntingdon, * Ah, sir, I was accidentally passing, the 
and, during the visit, her ladyship in- door of that chapel, and hearing the 


quired of them if they had ever heard 
Mr. Whitfield preach. Being answered 
in the negative, she said, “ I wish you 
would hear him ; he is to preach to- 
morrow evening.” They promised her 


voice of some one preaching, I did what; 
I never had been in the habit of doing 
— I went ill ; and one of the first things 
I heard you say was, that Jesus Christ 
was so willing to receive sinners, that 


ladyship that they would attend. The [ he did not object to receive the devil’s 


promise was fulfilled; and when they 
called the next Mdnday morning on her 
ladyship, she anxiously inquired if they 
had heard Mr. Whitfield on the previous 
evening, and how they liked him. The 
P'jply was, O, my lady, of all the 


castaways. ^ Do you think, sir, tljat 
Jesus Christ would receive me ?’ ” Mr. 
Whitfield answered per there was not 
a doubt of it, if she was but willing to 
go to him. She did go to him, and the 
result was, the conversion the poor 


preachers we ever heard, he is the most j creature tc God ; and when she ' died, 
strange and unaccountable I Among 1 she left highly satisfactory evidenefe that 
other prejiosterous things — woilld your j her great and numerous sins had been 
ladyship believe it?— he declared that I forgiven, through the atonement of (he 


Jesus (Mirist was so willing to receive 
’sinm rs, that lie did not object to receive 
even the devil’s castaways! Now, my 
lady, did you ever hear of such a thing 
since you were born?” Her ladyship 
made the following feply : “ There is 
something, I acknowledge, a little sin- 
gular m the invitation, and I do not 
recollect to have ever met with it 


Lord Jesus. 

I {b) THE INTENDED SUICIDE’S 
HYMN. — A gentleman was known by 
his nearest and dearest friend, his wife, 
never to lie down upon his pillow some 
years before his death, or raise his bead 
from it in the morning, without repeat- 
ing the short hymn annexed to this, 
anecdote ; and sometimes he would in- 


before; but as Mr. Whitfield is below advertently burst into ejaculations in 
in the parlour, we will have him up, company, when two or three lines of it 
and let him answer for himself.” Upon were distinctly heard before he could 
his coming up into the drawing-room, recollect himself. The cause of this 
Lady Huntingdon said, “ Mr. Whitfield, was then unknown ; but, after his de- 


these ladies have been preferring a very cease, a paper was found in his bureau 
heavy charge against you, and I thought to the following purport : “ You will no 
it best that you should come nip and longer be surprised at my involuntary 
defend yourself. They say, that in your effusions of feeble gratitude to the Al-‘ 
serraon Wt evening, in speaking of the ' mighty, which broke forth occasionally 
willingness of Jesus Christ to receive in gay company, when you shall read 


sinners, you expressed yourself, iti the 
following terms: ‘That sb ready was 


that many years since, the dread of 
approaching poverty, disgrace, huini- 


Christ to receive sinners who came to liation, and desertion of friends, had 


him, that he wa^ willing to receive even 
the devils castaways.’” Mr. Whit- 
field immediately replied ; “ I certainly. 


my lady, must plead guilty ta the 
clmrge ; whether 1 did what was right, 
or otherwise, your ladyship shall Judge 


eceiveeven brought ine to the fatal rejBolutioh of 
Mr. Whit- putting an end to my existence. Cen-' 
I certainly, scious that I had brought misfortun^ 
Ity ta the upon u numerous family by own 
was right, imprudence, dissipation, and pride, I 
shall Jimge considered my punidiment a» an act 
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of jnstifiOi The destined moment nr- 
riv^l already had I loaded^ primed, 
and cocked y when, strange to relate ! 
though 1 had not read a page in the 
Bible for years, the following reflecUon 


* So shall my soul each power employ 
Thy mercies to adore, 

WhilS Heaven itself proclaims with joy 
One rescued sinner inoiu I 

Cc) WHITFIELTVS BROTHER 


came suddenly across my mind ;* Jesus CONVERTED. — Mr. AVhitfield, b/o- 
of Nazareth/ said 1 to myself, *w^ a ther of the noted preacher, had 
man (for I disbelieved in bis divinity) into a backslidden state ; but under '> 
acquainted with sorrows, endured a life sermon preached by liis brother in thc 
of poverty, was exposed to public scorn CbuntesBof Huntingdon’s chapel, Bath, 
and derision, suffered pain of body and it pleased God to arouse him from that 
agony of mind, and had nothing to re- state ; after which, however, he became j 
proach himself with} yet this reformer of melancholy and des])airing. He was i 
*themoral8of mankind, this benefactor to taking tea with the Coiinte' " of Hunt- 
aociety, this illustrious pattern of forti- ingdon, on a service evenwig, in the 
tude, pdtience, and humility, was, by an chapel house ; and her ladyship endea- 
unthmikful world put to death: he was voured to raise his desponding hopes 
crucified! but he crucified not himself !* by conversing on God’s infinite mercy 
Repeating these last words a second through Jesus Christ, but, for a while, 
time with unusual energy, pride, disdain, her efforts were fruitless. My lady,” 
shame, and contempt of my inability he replied, ** I know w'hat you say is 
humbljr to imitate this striking example true. The mercy of God is infini o ; I 
of bearing afflictions manfully produced ^ it clearly } but ah! my lady, there 
a passionate conflict of mind, in which is no -mercy for me — I am a wretch, 
paroxysmal madly flung the pistol some entirely lost.” *‘Iamgladlo hear R, 
distance from me; and to add to the Mr. Whitfield,” said Lady 11.; ' I am 
affecting scene, it went off, unheard but glad at my heart that you are a lost 
by my affectionate wife, who religiously man.” He looked with great astonish* 
kept the secret. Her consolations re- ment. ** What, my lady, glad I glad at 
st<med me to temporary tranquillity, but your heart that 1 am a lost man?” 
the work of Providence was not yet “ Yes, Mr. Whitfield, truly glad ; for 
completed; not a week had elapsed, Jesus Christ came into the world to 
when settled melancholy was again save the lost I ” He laid down his cup 
taking possession of my soul; but a of tea on the table.* ** Blessed he God 
letter announced the death of a distant for that!” said he, ** glory to God for 
relation, and summoned me to the read- that word ! ” he exclaimed ; “ O what 
ing of his will, by which he had be- unusual power is this which 1 feel at< 
queathed me sufiicient not only to clear teuding it! Jesus Christ came to save 
me of all incumbrances, but to enable the lost I then I have a ray of hope /* 
me, with the assistance of a considerable and so he proceeded. As he finished 
surplus, to exert my abilities in the line his last cup ‘of tea, his hand trembled, 
of my profession for the support of my and he complained of illness ; then he 
family, and even to aim at a moderate went out into the chapel court for the 
independence, which you will find! have benefit of the air, but staggered to the * 


at length acquired.” 

Rise, O my soul I the hour review, 
When, awed by gnllt and fear. 

Thou durst not Heaven for mercy sue, 
Nor hope for pity here I 

Dried are thy tears, thy grieft are fled, 
Dispeird each bitter care ; 

For Heaven itself did send its aid, 

To snateb thee from deepair f 

<*^Theii here^ O Ood, thy work fulfil, 

And from thy mercys throne, ' 

Touohsafs me etreagth to do wiB, 
And to rosiet BBV ow^ 


wall, exclaiming, “ 1 am very ill.” A 
poor old woman, who was going into 
the chapel, lent him her staff to support 
him into the house, saying she would 
call fpr it when Divine service was 
over, and inquire after him; but his 
time was come : spon after h^ was 


visited Scotland, a notoriously wicked 
and abandoned woman, seeing a number 
of persons thronging the doors of a 


<r 
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chapel, felt her curiosity aw»k6se4| and Vj^Am 

being infolded that an EngtishiM was tha haflueno^ oi aach MpM^oni ^ 
to preach, she ningled !alui the crowd, tihese, he went to a rhreri with a detifa 
and entered the jrface* Mr. Fuller took to throw himself in ) but as he 
for his text e words, ** Come unto me, ^ut to do it, he seemed to hear a 
all ye ends of the earth, and be ye voice saying to him, Who ooa tell 9. m it 
saved.” “ What then,” she exckinied the words had been audibly deli^ibd, 
in her heart, “ surely there is hope eveh By this, therefore, he was Iwought to a 
for me 1 Wretch as I am, I am not stapd ; his thoughts were arrested, and 
beyond the ends of t> earth.” She thti began to work on the pmage 
listened wUh eager denght, while the nientioned : *^Who can idl (Jonah iii. 9,) 
goou man proclaimed the free* salvation via., what God can do when he will 
of til gospel. Hope sprung up in her proclaim his grace ‘g^rious? W^>cafi 
heart, a liope which nurified as well as teU - but such an one as I iiAy ind 

* comf rt and the grace o/ God taught mercy? or what will be the issue Of 

I her to “<leny ungodliness and worldly humble prayer to heaven for it f Who 

luSts, -trid to live soberly, righteously, can tell what purposes God will serve 
a-id godl\, m the present world.” in my recovery?* By sucm thoughts as 

(c) “WHO CAN TELL?” — "I these, being so Ikr influenced as tq-' 

• have heard,” says Mr. Daniel Wilson, resolve to try, it plemed God graciodsly 
in a sermon of his, “ of a certain per- to enable him, through all ms doubts 
son, whose name I could mention, who and fears, to throw himself by fiddi on 
was tempted to conclude his day o#r, Jesus Christ, as able to save to . the 
and himstdf lost ; that, therefore, it was uttermost all that come to God by him, 
his host course to put an end to his life, humbly desiring and expecting mercy 
whlcli, if continued, would hut serve to for his sake, to his own soul. In this 
increase his siii, and consequently his he was not disappointed, but afterwa|di 
misery, from which there was no escape; became an eminent Christian and mini- 

. and s('eing lie must be in hell, the sooner ster ; and from his own experience of 
he was Uiere the sooner he should know the riches of grace, was greatly usefhl 
the worst ; which was preferable to his to the conversion and comfort of 
being worn away with the tormenting others.” j 

« 
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188. GRATiTUDK TO GOD. guhl to* them, ** I have bccn thinking: a 

(a) REV. J. BROWN’S CONFES- great deal to-day about that part of 
SIGNS.— “No doubt,” said the late Scripture, ‘The Son of roan hath not 
Rev; J. Brown, of Haddington, Scot- where to lay his bdlcU’ How wonder- 
land, “ I have met with trials as well as fol it is, that we, Who are so rinful, un- 
others’; yet so kind has God been to worthy, and helpless, should be 
me, that I think, if He were tb give me iavoured than he wm !** “ It is won- 
as mapy years as 1 have already lived in derfuJ, indeed, father,” said the eldest - 
the worl^ I should not desire one ‘single girl; “ for th^h our house is mean, 
circumstance in my lot changed, except . and our food sci^by, compared with the 
t^t I wish 1 had less sio. It might 1 m houses and way of liviug of great folks, 
writtdh dn my coffin, ‘Here lies one yet it seems that Jesus Christ, was 
it the cares of Proyid«ioe, who early not so well provided fbr as we are*^ 
wanted both &ther and mother, and jet “ 1 am right glad to ynntSIM^ 
never missed them.’ ” v- in that < way, Sarah* said « tli|a wifb, 

(A) THE POOR FAMILY’S OB A^ “ How happy we all are iironr 
TITUDE.— As a poor, pious ipan was dweUing this cold nightt nodi Si ite 
sitting by his little Are, one cold even- ap ws wish we have beds rail ov» 
ing, with his wife and tddidreii, he selves wbseeiihflbaii^aiiifl^^ 




as'the jftfbst is, tod bleftk tod stonsky 
as the wind blows, we shall be eomfort- 
able tod warm; and yet the of 
man, as yoor father has Jnst told ns, 
‘had not where to lay his head/ O, 
that this thought may make us thank- 
fW for many mercies!” “Tommy,” 
said th^ fatlmr, “ reach that hymn, 
which our dear minister gave yon ||£t 
sabbath at the Sunday’school ; atli'^as 
our hearts are in a good fi'ame, let us 
try to keep them so by singing it.” 
The ^ole comping, fhther, mother, 
and children, then, with a glow of sacred 
ardour and pleasure, sung the hymn 
entitled, “ The ^on of man had not 
where to layjhis head.”/ 

(c) LOSSES FROM RELIGION. 
*-^An aged couple, in the vicinity of 
London, who, in the early part of life, 
were p^r, but who, by the blessing of 
God unto their industrjr, enjoyed a com- 
fortable independency in their old age, 
were called npon by a Christian minister, 
who solicited their contributions to a 
charity. The old lady was disposed 
to maice out some excuse, and to answer 
In the negative^ both for her husband 
and herself; and therefore replied, 
*‘^^y, sir, We have lost a deal by re- 
ligion since we began ; my husband 
knows that very well ; ** and being wish- 
ful to obtain her husband’s consent to 
the assertion, she said, ** Have we not, 
Thoiifhs?” Thomas, after a long and 
solemn pause, replied, “ Yes, Mary, we 
have lost a deal by oar religion ! I have 
lost a deal by my religion. Before I 
got religto, Mary, I had got a water- 
pail, in which I carried water, and that 
you know 1 ]^t mttiy years ago. And 
then 1 had an bid slouched hat, a palchcd 
old coat and mended shoes and s^ock- 
4ngis ; bat 1 have lost them also long 
ago. And, Mary, you know that, poor 
as I was, 1 had a habit of getting drunk, 
and quarrelling with you ; and that you 
know I have lost wd then I had a 
burdened conscience, and a wicked heart; 
and then I hhd ten thousand guilty feel- 
ings and fears ; but all are lost, com- 
pletely lost, and, like a millstone, cast 
into the deepest sea. And, Mary, you 
have, been a loser too, though not so 
great a loser as myself. Before we got 
religion, Mt^, yon had a washing- 
tray, in which you washed for hire ; . 
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tod Ghid Almighty blessed your indus- 
try; but since we got religion, you have 
lost your washing-tray. And you had 
a gown and bonnet much the worse for 
Wear,‘though they were all you had to 
wear; but you have lost them long ago. 
And you had many an aching heart 
cdneernhig me, at times ; bat those you 
happily have lost And 1 could even 
wish that you had loal as much as I 
have lost sod even more ; for what we 
los^ by oar religion, Mary, will be our 
eternal gain.” We need not add, the 
preacher did not away without sub- 
stantial pro^. tharThomas deemed his 
losses for migiOn his most weighty 
obligations to the goodness of Almighty 
God, as the richest boon of grace oq 
earth, and the most authentic pledge of 
glory in the world to come. 

(<0 ORIGIN OF THANKSGIV- 
ING-DAY. — When New England was 
fiift planted, the settlers met with many 
difficulties and hardships, as is neces-' 
sarily the case when a civilised people 
attempt to establish themselves in a wil- 
derness country. Being piously dis- 
posed, they sought relief from Heaven, 
by laying their wants and distresses 
before the Lord in frequent set days of 
fasting and prayer., Constant medita- 
tion, and discourse*^ on the subject of 
their difficulties, kept their minds glot^my 
and discontented, and, like the children 
of Israel, there were many disposed to 
hretum to the land which persecution 
haa led them abandon. * 

At length, when it was proposed in 
the assembly to proclaim another fast, a 
farmer, of plain sense, rose, and re- 
marked, that the inconveniences they 
suffered, and concerning which they had 
so often wearied Heaven with their 
complaints, were not so great a» might 
have been expected, and were diminish- 
ing qvery^day as the colony strength- 
ened; that the earth began to reward 
Iheir labours, and to furnish liberally 
for their sustenance ; that the seas and 
rivers were ftill of ^h, the air •sweet, 
the climate wholesonm ; above all, they 
were in the foil enjoyment of liberty, 
civiVand religious; pn^* therefore, he 
thought, that reflecting and conversing 
on these. sul^ects would be more com- 
fortable, as tending to make them more 
content^ with their situation ; and 


aBATirros 


it would be more becoming Aefvititttde jiW. Mmnt twenty-ftTe year^ and 
they owed^ to the DWine B^iilg, > have . atiiaya honoured and respected 


stead of safest, they should^ proclaim «a ; rpn; smd you have treated me with the 
thanksgiving. His advice was ^tahen ; kindnesa of a master, a. father, and a 
and, from that day to this, ^ey have in Biend* I have sav^d some scores of 
every year observed eircamstaneea of pounds in your service, that I mij^t be 
public happiness sufficient ,to ihmish comfortable in my old* age $ bud*! 


employment for a thankuiving-day. . not live in peace, while' 1 8l| you in 
(e) APT SAYING, OF BOWDLER. To you, the good care 

—Sir W, W, Bepys, Ih ^letter to Mrs. ^Providences I owe my life; to you I 
Hannah More, in 1825, .Says, ** We are am indebted for much good instruction, 
just now reading in an evening a me- and for the salvatio^ of my soul ; there- 
moir of Mr. John Rowdier, wntten by ' fore 1 beg you to ^cept of xsff purse, 
, his son, which shows him to have been and all it contains. thafr feedeth 
worthy of that ex'celient teiily to which the ravens, and letteth not a sparrow 


he belonged. I have long known and t^\\ unheeded to Cbfe ground, will not 
highly respected Thomas Rowdier, but , forsake me I lam yet able for service: 

John I knew'hotikiug, except an ad- suffer me to attend your fortunes, and 
mirable saying, which I remember was be your servant still.” She drew tears 
attributed to him; some years ago, wheu from her old master by these and other 
it was the fashion to lamenf over the affectionate expressions ; he wept at her 
state of this unhappy country. “ If,” generosity, accepted her offer of service. 


generosity, accepted her offer of service, 


said he, ** a man were to go frondlthe I and she remained with him. 


northern to the southern extremity of 
this island, with his eyes shut and his 


Now, reader, mark the result; and 
be encouiaged to perform to others 


ears open, he would think that the every act of kindness within your power, 
country was sinking into an "abyss of especially to those from whom you have 
destruction ; but if he were to return derived your best enjoyments, and who 
with his ears shut and his eyes open, may have seen better days. Not long 
' he would bo satisfied that he had the after she had resumed her place, a reJa- 
greatest reason to be thankful for our tion of her master died, and left him 


prosperity,” a good fortu 

rejoiced the 

189. GRATITUDE TO MAN. • tachcd I Rut 

(a) “WHY DO YOU PLANT When her ie 
TREES?” — A very poor and aged^ this 'faithful 
man, busied in planting and grafting maintenance. 


a good fortune. How must this have 
rejoiced the heart of a servapt so at- 
tached I Rut one particular yet remains. 
When her master died, he bequeathed 
this ' faithful servant a comfortable 


an apple-tree, was rudely interrupted (c) jpi, CATHCART’S 
by the interrogation, “ Why do you — Mr, Cathcart,^ of DruTOj^;-,^ 
plant trees, who cannot hope to eat the practice df keeping a 
firuit of them?” He raised himself up, ever, included onaa^rUenti 
and, .leaning upon his spade, replied, ment, seldom to fSnound ^ 


(c) jpi. CATHCART’S pUKY. 
Mr. Cathcart,^ of DpTn,(;,^|^^ the 
actice df keeping a.(j^r^i:*:#||cn, bow- 
er, included oDAa^rucntkv depart- 
snt, seldom to fSnound cases. 


“ Some, one planted trees before I was He describes his plan and objtsct ip the 
bom, and I have eaten the fruit ; I now following words; — “ A memorial of acta 
plant for others, that the memorial of of kind/iesa, that as memory is liable to 


xny gratitude may exist when 1 am 
dead abd gone.” 

(b) GRATITUDE FOR GRATI- 


fail, and as the kindness ipd meudship ' 
of former times may be forgotten, the 
remembrance of fondly offices done to 


TUDE. — A complete reverse having the writer, or to 'hisfami^, pr to his 
taken place in a gentleman’s oircum- particular friends, may be Reserved* ih 
stances, by his tdb gveat readiness to order that he may himself repay the ^ 
lend his money to those who deceived debt in grateful acknowledgments 'bhile 
him, he was obliged in his old a^ 'to he lives, and that his family after him 
dismiss all his domestics. It was, how- may know to whom their father ow^ 
ever, his happiness to have one among obligations, and may feel every dqht of 
them,, who, knowing the cause, said to gihtitude dne by him as obligstioBS on 
him with tears, “ I have now, sir, been themselves.” 



HAPPmi»S, BlSXilOIOin^ 


(<0 THE GRATEFUL NEGRO. 
•—An Englisbmanf a nittWe of York* 
slure, going to reside at Kingston, in 
Jamaica, was redacted from a state of 
affluence to such a state of distress, that 
in the time of sickness he was destitute 
of hom^ money, medicine, food, and 
friends. ' In this time of need, an old 
negro Christian offered his assistance, 
which was gladly accepted s and tlra 
** neighbour to him’* bought medicine, 
and administered it himself ; furnished 
noorishipent, sat np three nights, and, 
in short,' act^ the part of doctor, nurse, 
and host. Through the blessing of God, 


the <dd negro’s efforts were rendered 
sncceasfal in the recovery of the sick 
maa; who then inquired what expenses 
he had been at, and promised remnne- 
ration as soon as possible. The generous 
old Oluristian replied, ** Massa, you no 
owe me Nothing; me owe yon moofa 
still.” “ How do you make that out?” 
said the restored man. ** Why, massa, 
me neber able to pay you; because you 
taught me to read de word of God 1” 
This reply so affected the man, that he 
resolved from that time to seek the 
Lord. 


HAPPINESS, RELIGIOUS. 


190. IN PERILS AND DANGERS. 

(o) CHRISTIAN CALMNESS.— 
“ Some impressions,” says a young 
man, who went out as a missionary to 
the heathen, ^’of the importance and 
necessity of true religion, were made 
upon my mind at a very early period. 
The first particnlar one that I recollect 
was, I tmnk, when I was about five 
years of age. There happened, one day, 
a very violent storm of thunder and 
lightning in our neighbourhood ; when 
a few Christian friends, who lived near 
ns, terrified by its violence, came into 
my father’s house. While nnder his 
roof, there came a most vivid flash, 
followed by a dreadful peal of thunder, 
which' much alarmed the whole com- 
pany except my father, who, turning 
towards my mothor and our friends, 


with the greatest cohiposare, repeated 
.these words of Dr. Watts ; 

** The God that rules on high, 

And thunders when he please; 

That ridea ftpon the stormy sky, 

And maaagea the seas: 

This awful God is ours; 

Our father and our love,*' Sre. 

The words, ^locompanied with such eir- 
Cumstances, sunk deeply into my heart 
I thought how safe and happy are those 
who have the great God for uieir fkth^ 
and friend ; but^ being eonscious that 1 
had sinned a^inst him, 1 was afiraid be 
was not my lather, and that, instead of 
loving me^ he was angry wiffl met and 


this thought, for some time afterwards, 
conitnued to distress and grieve my 
mind.” .He then proceeds to say, that 
these early impressions were succeeded 
by others which terminated in his con- 
version. 

(6) PASSENGERS OF THE 
“ KENT.” — The efficacy of faith in the 
word of God to support the mind in the 
hour of trouble, has often been the sub- 
ject of conversation, and its power has 
been very strikingly illustrated. The 
writer of the interesting “ Narrative 
OF THE Loss OF THE KeNT EaBT 1n- 
DiAMAN,” in 1825, states that, when 
that vessel was on fire, several of the 
soldiers* wives and children, who had 
fled for temporary shelter into the after- 
cabins on the upper deck, were engaged 
in prayer and in reading the Scriptures 
with the ladies ; some^of whom were 
enabled, with wondeiiirself-possessioiiy 
to offer to others those spiritual conso- 
lations, which a firm and intelligent trust 
in the Redeemer of fhe world appeared 
at this awful hour to impart to them. 
The dignified deportment of two young 
ladies, in particular, formed a specimen 
of natural sttwngth of, mind, finely mo- 
dified by Christum foeling, that foiled 
not to attract the ^tice and admiration ' 
of every one who had an opportunity 
of witnessing On the melancholy 
snnounepment being made to them, 
that aU hope must be relinquished, and 
that death was rapidly and inevitaUy 
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approaching, one of the lad&ee ahove 
referred to, calmly sinUng dovn on her 
knees, ajid claaping her bands 
said, ICven so, come, Lord Jesus!” and 
immediately proposed to r^ad a portion 
of the Scriptures to those around her. 
Her sister, with nearly equal compo- 
stire and coUectedness of mind, selected 
the forty -sixth and other appropriate 
Psalms ; which were accordingly read, 
with intervals of prayer, by those ladies 
alternately, to the a^mhled females. 

(c) THE CAPTAIN AND THE 
PILOT.— A pious captain, when sailing 
down the Mississippi, h^d the misfor- 
tune to have his vessel so much injured, 
that there was great danger of the loss 
of both ship and cargo. Though placed 
in this perilous situation, he manifested 
a composure which evinced that his 
mind was stayed on his God, while he 
oiniUt'd nothing that could Ix^done to 
save the property intrusted to his care. 

In tills situation, there came to his 
aid one of the pilots on that station, 
who, by his own account, neither feared 
God nor regarded man ; and,^fier offer- 
ing his services, he be^an to storm and 
swear. After a little time, however, he 
h igm to contrast his conduct with the 
captai'fl’s,.and said to himself, How is 
it that, while I have nothing at risk, I 
am swearing as though it were mine ; 
and the captain, who has property and 
reputation at stake, seems perfectly 
calm ? It must be his religion, and, as 
I have a Bible on board my boaVl ^iU 
immediately commence reading it, and 
see if I can find what bis religion is.” 
He* did read, and the Spirit of God ap- 
plied the truth. He became convinced 
that he was a lost sinner, and that with- 
out the religiilll which he had seen so 
impressively e^bited, he must he lost 
Conviction resulted in convenioo ; and 
be afterwards called on the captain, to 
tell him what the Lord had done for hijs 
soul? 

191. IN nxNgst. . 

(a) APOSTQUCAL'' BEPLY.~“I 
was called upon,” says the Key. Mr. 
Trefit, an American minister, **spme 
years ago, to visit an individual, part 
of whose fime had been eaten away by 
a most loathsome cancer. Filing my 
eyes on this man in his agony^ 1 sud/ 
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f ilippoAing that Almighty Qod were to 
giTO you ^our choice, whether would 
you prefer,— your cancer, your pain, 
.Add your sufferings, with a certainty of 
death before you, but of immortality 
hereafter; or health, prosperity, long 
life in the world, and the risk of losing 
your immortal soul?* *Ah, sir!* said 
the mao, *give me the' cancer, the pain, 
Bible, the hope of heaven; and 
others may take the world, long life, and 
prosperity 1*” 

(/O THE CABINET OF JEWELS. 
— As I entered the apartment where a 
sick person was confined, (says a gentle- 
man in England,) she looked at me with 
a peaceful smile upon her countenance, 
ai^, grasping my hand, exclaimed, 
know you are one of the servants of my 
Lord and Master, by coming with my 
worthy kind friend. O, bow good, 
how very good is 'my dear Saviour, in 
sending one and another of his .children 
to visit so poor and worthless a sinner 
88 I am I 1 weep, not the tears of grief, 
but of gratitude.” She requested me 
to sit dpwn by her bed-side, and said, 

“ As you are a stranger, let me tell you 
what the Lor^ my God has done for 
my soul. You perceive, dear sir, I am 
in the furnace; but niy happiness is 
this, that Zion’s God sits by as the 
skilful refiner, watching with an ob- 
servant eye that nothing be lost but 
that which is vile and refu.se ; and when 
I am thoroughly tried, 1 shall come forth' 
like gold seven times pnrified, either to 
join the celestial choirs, or to be spared 
a Uttk longer in the world, that 1 may 
honourJSim that remembered me in my 
low estate. And shall I tell yon, dear 
sir, that 1 have been confined to this bed 
eighteen months, but not one moment 
too long; no! thanks be to his dear 
name, 1 have had the staff of consolation 
to support me, as well as his rod to cor- 
rect me ; and every twig of it is an em- 
blem of love.” 

192 . mSCBIXAKEOUS fiXAJlFLES. 

(a) X)NE OF THE DAYS OF 
HEAVEN. — Mr. Flavel, at one tjime On 
a Jonmey, set himself to improve 
time by meditation ; and his mind ^ew 
so intent, that at length he '"had sanh 
ravishing tastes of heavenly joy, and 
such fiill assurance of his interest there- 
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in, that he utterly lost the sight , and 
sense of this world and all its coucems« 
and knew not where he was. At last, 
perceiving himself faint through a great 
loss of blood from his nose, he alighted 
from his horse, and sat down at a 
spring, where he washed and refreshed 
himself, earnestly desiring, if it were 
the will of God, that he might there 
leave the world. His spirits reviving, 
he finished his journey retaining the 
same delightful frame of mind. He 
passed the night without an;^ sleep, the 
joy of the Lord still overflowing him, so 
that he seemed an inhabitant of the 
other world. A heavenly serenity and 
sweet peace continued with him long 
afterwards; and for many years he 
called that day “one of the days of 
heaven !** and professed that he under-* 
stood more of the life of heaven by it, 
than by all the discourses he had heard, 
or the books he tiad read. 

(6) GLORIOUS VIEWS OF GOD. 
— The Rev. William Tennent had 
preached one Lord*s day morning to his 
congregation, and in the intermission 
had walked into the woods for medi- 
tation, the weather beiqg warm. He 
was reflecting on the infinite wisdom of 
Gh)d, as manifested in all his works, and 
particularly in the wonderful method of 
salvation through the death and suf- 
ferings of his beloved Son, This sub- 
ject suddenly opened on his mind with 
such a flood of light, that his views of the 
glory and the infinite majesty of Jeho- 
vah were so inexpressibly great as en- 
tirely to overwhelm him; and he fell 
almost lifeless to the ground. When he 
had revived a little, all he could do was 
to raise a fervent prayer that God 
w'ould withdraw himself from him, or 
be must perish under a view of his 
ineffable glory. VVhen able to reflect 
on his situatioQ, he could not but abhor 
himself as a weak and despicable worm ; 
and seemed to be overcome with asV/n- 
ishment, that a creature so unworthy 
and insuSScient, had ever dared^to at- 
tempt the instruotioQ of his *fellow 
men in the nature and attributes of so 
glorious a being as God. Overstaying 
his usual time, some of his elders went 
in search of him, and found him pros* 
tiate on the ground, unable to rise, and 
' incapable of informing them of the 
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cause. They raised him up, and. after 
some time, brought him to the clmrch, 
and supported him to the pulpit, Inch 
he ascended on his hands and kinoes, to 
the no small astonishment • of tlu^ con- 
gregation. He remained silent a con- 
siderable time, earnestly supplicating 
Almighty God to hide himself from 
him, that he might be enabled to ad- 
dress his people, who were by this time 
lost in wonder to know what had pro- 
duced this uncommon event. His 
prayers were heard ; he became able to 
stand up, by holding the desk ; and in 
a most affecting and pathetic address, 
he gave an account of tbe views he had 
of the infinite wisdom of Gf)d, and de- 
plored his own incapacity to sp(‘ak to 
them concerning a Being infinitely 
glorious, and beyond all his powers of 
description. He then broke out into 
so ferveqt and expressive a prayer, as 
greatly to astonish the congregation, 
and draw tears from every eyi*. A 
sermon followed, which continued the 
solemn scene, and made very iusimg 
impressions on the hearers, 

(c) ENJOYING GOD.— I have here, 
(said Rev, Mr. Fuller,) two religious 
characters, who were intimately ac- 
quainted in early life. Providence fa- 
voured one’ of them with a tide of pros- 
perity. The other, fearing for his 
friend, lest his heart should be over- 
charged with the cares of this life and 
the deceitfulness of riches, one day 
asked him whether he did not find pros- 
perity a snare to him. He paused, and 
answered, “I am not conscious that 1 
do, for I enjoy God in all thingl.” 
Some years afterwards, his affairs took 
another turn ; he lost, if not the whole, 
yet the far greater part ^what he had 
once gained, and was greatly reduced. 
His old friend being one day in his 
company, renewed his question, whether 
he did not find what had lately befallen 
him to be too much for him. Again he 
paused, and answered, “ I am not con- 
scious that I for now I enjoy all 
things in God,” This iras truly a life 
of faith. 

(d) POOR MAN'S GRATITUDE 
—A gentleman of very considerable 
fortuae, but a stronger both to personal 
and fomlly religion, one evening took 
a solitary walk through part of bis 
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grounds. He happened to approach a 
mean hut, where a poor taan Hted %ith 
a nuLiel^ous family, .who ^med their 
broad by daily labour. He heard a con- 
tinued and pretty loud voice ; and not 
knowing what itwas, curiosity prompted 
him to listen. The man, who was piously 
disposed, happened to 1^ at prayer with 
his family. As soon ad the gentleman 
could distinguish the words, he heard 
him giving thanks, with' great affection, 
to (J(jd for the J^oodness of his provi- 
dence, in giving them food to eat and 
ramieni to put on, and in supplying 
thiin with what was necessary and 
comfortable in the present life. He 
was immediately struck with astonish- 
ment and confusion, and said to himself, 
“ Does this poor man, who has nothing 
but the meaneat fare, and that pur- 
chas<'d by severe labour, give thanks to 
God for his goodness to himsetf and 
family ; and 1, who enjoy ease and 
lu'.i our, and every thing that is pleasant 
aiM desirable, have liardly ever bent 
in> knee, or made any acknowledgment 
t<) my Maker and Preserver 1” It 
p!^‘a■^^■d God to make this providential 
occrri'encc the means of bridging him 
1 1 .2 real and lasting sense of religion. 

(, ) THE FAMILY HERITAGE.— 
1');e Rev. W. 'Fhorpe, of Bristol, (Kng- 
laid.)vac; once preaching in London, 
from Rom, viii. 28: “We know that all 
tbiiifis work together for good to them 
tliui love God, to them who are the called 
according to his puroose.” After re-- 
m ;rking that these words were intended 
for the common benefit df the Christian 
church, he added; “Bdt I have looked 
upon them likewise as a kind of family 
heritage. They formed the favourite 
text of my Related father, who found 
in it consolation and support in the course 
of a dilficult and laborious ministry. It 
was no less dear to the heart of my 
mother, who used to quote it in her easy 
chair and on her pillow of rest. When 
the weight of affliction overcame her 
fetdings in the hour of trial, then she 
used to say, * Let me ait down and rest 
myself, for we know that all things work j 
together for good to them that love God, 
to them who are the called according to 
his purpose.* My father was removed 
in the midst of his pious career and In 
the vigour of his manhood, leaying 
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behind him a large and uneducated 
ihmily, Msessed of but little of the 
goods of earth. My mother was then 
confined in childbed, having been deli- 
vered the day before my father expired. 
The last words uttered by him to my 
mother, in this distressing situation, 
were, *Call tfie child Christiana; all 
things must work together for go^ to 
them that love God.* To make the 
measure of sorrow full, it happened that 
all- the rivers of the neighbourhood were 
overflowing at that season, causing on 
all sides inconvenience, damage, and 
distress ; and the water was a foot deep 
on the ground-floor of our house 1 Still 
she always affirmed that this season of 
calamity was the happiest period of h^ 
life, in which she derived the fulness 
of consolation from the words Of the 
text. When, a fi^ days after my father 
had been carried to his place of rest, 
our house was robbed of every thing 
that could be borne away, and also of 
the last luarter’s salary which mother 
had received ; and when, having dis- 
covered our loss, my eldest sister rau 
breathless into her mother’s chamber, 
exclaiming, ‘ M^lher, tlie thieves have 
stolen all we had in this world; will 
this also work together for good ?’ this 
Christian reylied, ‘Yes, for we know 
that all things work together for good 
to them that love God.* And the result 
justified her confidence.*’ 

,(/) GLORYING IN TRIBU- 
LATION. — Guy de Bres, a French 
minister, was a prisoner in the castle of 
Toui^nay, in Belgium. A lady who 
visited him said, “ She wondered bow 
he could eat or drink, or sleep in quiet” 

** Madam,” said he, “ my chains do not 
terrify me, or break my sleep ; on the 
contrary, I ^lory and take delight 
therein, esteeming them at a higher rate 
than chains and rings of gold, or jewels 
of any price whatever. The rattling of 
my chains is lil^e the effect of an instru- 
ment of music in my ears; not that 
such an effect comes merely from my . 
chains, but it is because I am bound 
therewith for maintiuning the 'truth of 

^^^lloWABD IN TR1ALS.-The 
celebrated philanthropist, Howard, Vho I 
B^ent the best part of his life in travel- 
ling over all the countries of Europe— ' 
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** to plonge intp the infection of hospi- Pialms of Bavid I I sat down hy him, 
tal8,—to survey the maiaions of sorrow and conversed with him. On ascertain- 
and pain, — to remember the forgottmi, ing that he hi^ but a small weekly 
and to visit the forsaken, under ail idlowance certain, I inquired how the 
climes,’* — was not unhappy amidst his remainder of his wants were supplied ? 
toils. In a letter from Ri^, during his ** Why, sic,!* said he, ** ’tis true, as you 
last journey, he says, “1 hope I have say, seven shillings a week would never 
sources of enjoyment that depend not support us ; but, when it is gone, I rely 
on the particular spot I inhabit ; a upon the promise 1 found in this book : 
rightly-cultivated mind, under the power * Bread shall be given him ; his water 
of religion, and the exercise of benefi* shall be sure ;** and I have never been 
cent dispositions, affords a ground of disappointed yet ; and so long as God 
satisfaction little affected by Aeres and is faithful to his word, 1 never shall.” I 
tkeres,'* asked him if he ever felt tempted to 

(A) SCIENCE AND RELIGION, repine under the pressure of so long- 
— it was a usual saying of Pascal, that continued and heavy a calamity. Not 


the sciences produced no consolation ib for the last three years,” said he, 
fhe times of affliction; but the know- **blessedbe Godforit;” the eye of faith 
ledge ofiChristianity was a comfort both sparkling and giving life to his pallid 

■lTi- t ii--. 


in adversity, and defect of all other 
knowledge. 


countenance while he made the declara- 
tion i ^‘for I have learned from this 


(0 THE CRIPPLE AND HIS I book in whom to believe ; and, though 


BIBLE. — At a meeting of the Black- 
heath Auxiliary Bible Society, in the 
year 1815, Dr. Gregory, of Woolwich, 


I am aware of my weakness and un- 
worthiness, I am persuaded that He will 
‘not leave me nor forsake me.’ And 


(England,) related the folbwing very so it is, that often, when my lips are 


interesting facts: — More than twelve 
months ago, I went, pursuant to the 
request of a poor but benevolent-hearted 
woman in my neighbourhood, to visit 
an indigent man deeply afflicted. On 
entering the cottage, I found him alone, 
his wife having gone to procure him 
milk from a kind neighbour. I was 
startled by the sight of a pale, emaciated 
man, a living image of death, fastened 
upright in his chair by a rude mechan- 


ism of cords and belts hanging from the sparkling before me. 


closed with locked jaw, and I cannot 
speak to the glory of God, he enables 
me to sin’g his praises in my heart.” 

Gladly ^ould I sink into the obscu- 
rity of the same cottage ; gladly, even, 
would I languish in the same chair ; ‘ 
could I but enjoy the same uninter- 
rupted communion with God, be always 
filled with the same “strong consola- 
tion,” and constantly behold, with equally 
vivid perception, the same celestial crown 


ceiling. He was totally unable to move 
either hand or foot, having more than 
four years been entirely deprived of the 
use of ins limbs, }et the whole time 
.siifferiiiiT extreme anguish from swell- 
ings at all his joints. As soon as I had 
recovered a little from my astonishineut 


U) EXAMPLE OF HALL.— Mr. 
Hall, after the death of one of his chil- 
dren, appeared as usual in his on 

the following Sabbath ; and, iiridex the 
influence of chastened aopholy feeling, 
addressed his congregation from the 
language of David, after he ha I been 


at seeing so pitiable an object, I asked, deprived of his son : “ I shall go to him, 
“ Are you left alone, my friend, in this but he shall not return to me.” He very 


deplorable situation ?” “ No, sir,” 


I properly remarked, that while the child 


plied he, in a touchingly feeble tone of was living, but doomed to die, the 


mild resignation, (nothing but bis lips 
and eyes moving while he spake,) “ I 
am not alone, for God is with me.” On 


afflicted saint fasted, prayed, and wept, 
if, perad venture, the days of the child 
might still be prolonged; but when the 


advancing, I soon discovered the secret event was decided, he evinced his for- 


of his striking declaration ; for his wife 
had left on his knees, propped with a j 
cushion formed for the purpose, a Bible, 
lying open at a favourite portion of the 


titude and deep submission to the will 
of Heaven; he arose from the earth, 
changed his mourning attire, and went 
up to the house of the Lord. The ordi* 
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nary custom of abstamiog ftpiA^Uip 
worship was accornmodimog 
to the fal(^ maxims of tne ^oridt' suid 
iujuripusjto our spiritnal interests. Ih 
a season of calamity, whither should iilhi 
go, but to Him who alone iip able" to 
sustain and comfort us, and to' the place 
where he has promised to meet with ns 
I and bless us ? 

(A) JOY IN GRIEF.—The “Cleve- 
land Herald** relates'lUe following touch- 
ing incident, connected with the bnm- 
i ing of the steamboat “ Vermillion,** On 
Lake Erie : 

“ Among the sufferers was a young 
man by the name of Robinson, mate 
of the schooner *Ohio.* Young and 
active, he delighted in his profession, 
and bid fair to become an ordament 
to it. He had but a day or two before 
united himself in that * holiest of ties, 
wedded love,* to the fair girl of his 
choice, and was on the "jray with his 
bride to spend the ‘honey-moon* with 
• his aged mother, who resides in this 
city, when death, with all its most 
appalling horrors, came upon them both 
in a moment, and summoned them hence 
to that ‘bourne from whence no travel- 
ler returns.’ 

‘ The mother was anxiously expect- 
ing their arrival, when the sad news of 
their untimely fate was communicated 
to her. Folding her hands upon her 
breast, and lifting her eyes to heaven,’ 
she exclaiin(d in the spirit of a true 
Christian, - ‘ The Lord gave, and the 
Lord liath tak<-n away j blessed be the 
name of the Lord.’ ” 

(0 A SINGULAR J30ND.— I have 
read of a godly man, (says Mr. Brooks,) 


rajs CKism. * 9^, 

vbo, IWiag near a ^loaopher, often 
Strove to persuade film to become & 
Christian. “ Oh, /but,** said the philo- 
sophetf “ I must or may lose my alt for 
Christ.** To this the good man replied, 
“ If you lose any thing for Christ, he 
will repay it a hundr^-fold.** “ Aye, 
but,** said the philosopher, “vrill you 
be bound for Chnst, that if he hot 
pay me, you will ? ** “ Yes, that I will,** 
said the good man ! *’ So the plii)dsopher 
became a Christian, and the good man 
entered into bond for thb performance 
of covenants. Sometime afterwards it 
happened that the philosopher became 
sick. On his death-bed, and holding 
the bond in his hand, he sent for the 
party engaged, to whom he gave np the 
bond, and said, “ Christ has pdd all, 
there is nothing for you to pa}P; talee 
your bond and cancel it ; no man shall 
ever have occasion Ito say that he has 
been loser by Christ.** 

(m) GOD WITH THE EXILES.— 
I have read, (says Brooks,) of a com- 
pany of poor Christians who were ba- 
nished into some remote part $ and one 
standing by, seeing them pass along, 
said that it was a very sad condition 
those people were in, to be thus hurried 
from the society of men and made com- 
panions with the beasts of the field. 
“ True,** said another, “ it were a sad 
condition indeed if they were carried to 
a p^ace where they should not find their 
God*, but let them be of good cheer, 
God goes along with them, and will 
exhibit the comforts of his presence 
whithersoever they go. God*8 presence 
with his^people is a spring that never 
fails.’* 
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(a) INFLUENCE OF FAULT- 
' FINDING.- The Rev. Mr. Beckwjth 
says “ I was once 'conversing with a 
young and successful minister of the 
Gospel, who related to me the following 
circumstances. When he was quite a 
child, he heard a minister, on the fore- 
I noon of a sabbath, preach on repentance. 

' ILt feelings were excited, and he had 


almost detenninedj- before the conclusion 
of the sermon, to repent without delay. 
In this state of min^ he went to the 
house of God in the afternoon,^ and» 
heard the same minister on the judg- 
ment; and he was still more deeply 
impressed, and came to the res^ution to 
attend to religion . immediately. How- 
ever, aa he went from the sanctuary, he 
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overheard two professing Christians hpon a ohurch» until, in his application 
dohversing op. the sertnon. * A very he canui’ko^ dose; that 1 was astonished, 
solemn discourse,’ said one. . * Yes,* re- hnowing, as I did, how delightful the 
plied the (Other, * but —’and he proce^ed harmony had always been in that 
to make a critical remark, the effect of ^jilmrch. 1 soon began to persuade my-^ 
which w^ for that time at least, to Wif, however, that there was a Diotre- 
erase^all serious impressions from the phes there, but could not satisfy myself 
mind of the youth.” Howdftendowe who he was. Finally, 1 ventured to 
/ witness this evil ! ^ seek information, apd turning to a good 

' ( ^ )' ^URN1NG THE BUSHEL. — brother, an elder ip the church, I said, 

< yroman went to hear a sermon, ** Mr. L , whcr^ES Mr. S. mean ?” 

V^dreixL atnong other evil practices, the ** You and me,” wwhis quick reply. I 
^use of ^honest weights and measures have never asked si^e, who my minister 
was exposed. With this discourse she meant, when he waswelivering the mes- 
was mueh affected. The next day sage of his master, 
when the minister, according to his ( e ) FAULT - FINDING AND 
custom, went among his hearers, and PRAYING.-^Two young men, mem- 
called upon the woman, he took occasion bers of the same cbwch in New £ng- 
to ask her what she remembered of his land, were one day engaged in conver- 
sermf^. The poor woman complained sation respecting their minister, when 
much of her bad memory, and said she one asked the other, “ Are you inte- 
had forgotten almost all that he deli- rested in our pastor’s preaching ? ” 


‘ But one thing,” said she. 


’ replied the other, “ I am indeed ; 


remembered ; I remembered to bum I derive instruction and profit from his 


my bushel.” , A doer of the word can- 
not be a forgetful hearer. 


discourses.” “ Well,” said his friend, 
“ I am sure I can’t feel so ; I am very 


(e) THE DEAF WORSHIPPER, far from being interested in his labours, 
— ** I have in my congregation,” said a or getting anjr benefit from them.” 
venerable minister of the Gospel, ” a “ Perhaps,” rejoined the other, “ you 


worthy aged woman, who has for many don’t pray for our minister ; do you ?” 
years been so deaf as not to distinguish “ No, I confess I do not.” “ Well, it 
the loudest sound, and yet she is always strikes me that your neglect of this duty 
one of the first in the meeting. On explains your want of interest in his 
asking the reason of her constant at- ministry. Now let me urge you to re- 
tendance (as it was impossible for her to member him daily in your closet sup- 
hear my voice), she answered, ** Though plications, and I presume the more you 


I cannot hear you, I come to God’s 
house because 1 love it, and would be 
found in his ways; and he gives me 


are exercised in praying Jbr him, the 
more you will be blessed in hearing /row 
him.” The fault-finding brother took 


many a sweet thought upon the text the advice; and some months afterwards 
when it is pointed out to me : another he met with his friend and stated the 
reason is, because there I am 'u the best result. He had given his minister a 
company, in the more immediate pre- large place in his petitions, and mean^ 
sence of God, and among his saints, while his minister had taken an equally 
the honourable of the earth. J am not large place in his affections ; and if the 
satisfied with serving- God in private ; minister derived no benefit from his 
it is my duty and privilege to honour praying, the hearer surely derived great 
him regularly in public.’ ” What a re- benefit from the ministers preaching, 
proof this is to those who have their (/) DR. CHALMERS’ CONGRE- 
bearing, and y^ always come to a pUce GATION. — It is well known that the 
of worship lat^Mt Hot at alll genius and eloquence of this popular 


of worship latfiM Hot at alll genius and eloquence of this popular 

(d) “ lOU^AND'^ ME.” — When clergyman, during bis stay in Glasgow, 
sitting under the ministry of a devoted attracted immense crowds to his chufeh, 
servant of God, (says a gentleman,) he wd the feeling of disappointment when 
on one occasion preached tpontheDio- k stranger entered his pulpit, was but 
trephesian spirit. In his jisual faithful too. yisible for any one to mistake it. 
manner, he pointed out its sad effects On bne occasion the Rev. Dr. , of 
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, haying made an ezchimge with became stationoiy imdw fevm, 

l)r. Chalmers, waa, on entering the pal- rebnke. 

pit, so struck and irritated Vith the (g) HEARING AND ^RAYING, 
reluctant advance Of the assembHijg — Mr. Philip Henry notes in hU diary 
auditory, and the quick retreat of molf' the saying of a pious hearer of his own, 
from the pews, that he stood np, and as what much a&cted him : — ^ I find it 
addressing the congregation, said, ** We eerier/* said the good man, ** to go six 
will not begin the public worship of miles to hear a sermon, than t^i- spend 
God, till the chaff blows off.*’ We one quarter of an hour in mMlitatiBg 
need not say that these words had the and praying over it in secsife^^ lu 1 
desired effect, and that the audience should, when I come homh/i ^ \ ^ 


194. HEAVEN, VIEWS 

(а) DYING SAYING OF PRES- 
TON. — The more you are acquainted 
with God while you live, the more wil- 
ling you Will be to die, to go to him ; 
for death, to a child of God, is nothing 
else but a resting with God, in whose 

^ bosom he hath often been by holy medi- 
" tation, when he was alive. Dr. Preston, 
when he was dyiqg, used these words: 
“ Hiessed be God, though I change my 
place I shall not change my company; 
for 1 have walked with God while 
living, and now I go to rest with God.” 

( б ) THREE WONDERS IN 
HEAVEN. — John Newton said,“ When 
I get to heaven, I shall sec three 
wonders tlieie; — the first wonder will 
be to see many people there whom 
I did not expect to see; the second 
wonder viill be to miss many people 
whom I did expect to see; and the 
third and greatest wonder of aili, will be 
to find myselt there.” 

(c) DISTINCTIONS OP NO 
SERVICE. — A distinguished character 
liad an extraordinary mark of distinc- 
tion and honour sent him by his prince 
as he lay on his death-bed. Alas 1” 
said he, looking coldly upon it, ** this is 
a mig^y fine thing in this country; but 
I am just going to a country where it 
will be of no service to me.** 

id) “1 SHALL KNOW BY NEXT 
CHRISTMAS.” - 7 - The author of a 
pamphlet, entitled, Circumstantial De- 
tails of the Last Moments of Mr. Fox,** 
relates the following particulars : — A no- 
bleman mentioning that he had formed 
I a party of pleasure for Christmas, in 
I which he had included Mr. FoZfUdded, 


AND FORETASTES OF. 

“ It will be a new scene, sir ; and 1 
think you will approve of it.” shall 
indeed be in a new scene by Christmas 
next,** sajid Mr, Fok. “ My lord, what 
do you think of the state of the soul 

after death?” Lord , confounded 

by the unexpected turn of the conver- 
sation, mide no reply. Mr. Fox con- 
tinued, **That it is immortal, I ^ 
convinced. The existence of the Deity 
is a proof that spirit exists ; why not, 

I therefore, the soul of man? And if 
such an essence as the soul exists, by 
I its nature it may exist for ever I 
I should have believed in the immortality 
of the ^oul, though Christianity had 
never existed ; but how it acts as sepa- 
rated from the body, is beyond my 
capacity of judgment. This, bowover, 
L shall know by next Christmas.** 

(c) “ YOU WILL BE A DUKE, 
BUT £ SHALL BE A KING.*’— A 
consumptive disease seized the eldest 
son and heir of the Duke of Hamilton, 
which ended in his death. A little be- 
fore his departure from the world, he 
lay ill at the family seat near Glasgow. 
Two ministers came to see him, one of 
whom at his request prayed with him. 
After the minister hadtprayed, the 
d^mg youth put his hand back, and took 
his Bible from uilder his pillow, and 
opened it at the passage, ^ I nave fought 
a good fight, I have finished my course, 

1 have kept the faith ; henceforth *tbere^ 
is laid up for me a crown of ri|;hteoua* 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give me at that day, sUird 
not to me onljr, but unto all them that 
love his appearing.** “ This, sirs,** said 
z 
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he, is all my comfort” As he was 
lying one day on the sofa, his tutor was 
conversing with him on an astronomical 
subject, about the nature of the fixed 
stars. “ Ah,” said he, “ in a little while 
I shall know more of this than all of 
you together.” When his death ap- 
proached, he called bis brother to bis 
bed-side, and, addressing him with the 
greatest affection and seriousness, he 
closed with these remarkable words: 
^ And now, Douglas, in a little time you 
will be a duke, but 1 shall be a king.” 

(/) THE CHILD’S ANSWERS. 
^A little child, when dying, was asked 
whither he was going : “ To heaven,” 
said the child. ” And what makes you 
wish to be there?” “ Because Christ is 
there.% “ But,” said a friend, “ what 
if Christ should leave heaven ?” 
“ Weiy’ said the child, “ I will go 
with him.” 

(q) words of the rev. THO- 
MAS HALYBURTON.— “ O, blessed 
be God that I was born,” said this holy 
man when dying. have a father 
and a mother, and ten brethren and 
sisters in heaven, and 1 shall be the 
eleventh. O, blessed be the day that 
I was ever born ! O, that I were where 
he is! And yet, were God to withdraw 
from me, I should be weak as water. 
All that I enjoy, though it be miracle 
on miracle, would not support me with- 
out fresh supplies from God. The thing 
I rejoice in is this, that God is altogether 
full ; and that in the Mediator, Christ 
Jesus, is all the fulness of the Godhead, 

! and it will never run out. If there be 
' such a glory in Christ’s conduct towards 
me now, what will it be to see ti)e Lamb 
in the midst of the throne I My peace 
has been like a river. Blessed be God 
that I was ever born.” I 

(h) GLORIOUS THING TO DIE. 
— Mr. N. B. Cobb, of Boston, so much 
noted for hi^Kienevoience, a short time 
before his death said, ” Within tlu few 
last days, I have had some glorious 
views of heaven ; it is indeed a glorious 
thing to die. I have been active and 
busy in the world, and have enjoyed it 
as much as any one. God has pros- 
pered me, and I have everything to tie 
me here: 1 am happy in my family, and 
have property enough ; but bow small 
and does this world appear when 


I we are c/f. a sick bed ! Nothing can 
equal my enjoyment in the near pros- 
I pect of heaven. My hope in Christ is 
worth infinitely more than all other 
filtngs. The blood of Christ; the blood 
of Christ; none but Christ.” 

(t) DYING WORDS OF MR. 
H. S. GOLDING.— A little before bis 
death, when his brother said to him, 
“ You seem to enjoy foretastes of 
heaven,” he replied, “ O, this is no 
longer a foretaste; this is heaven! 1 
not only feel the climate, but I breathe 
the fine ambrosial air of heaven, and 
soon shall enjoy the company!” The 
last words which he uttered, were, 
“ Glory, glory, glory!” He died in the 
twenty-fourth year of Ms age. 

O) MR. RENWICK’S JOY.-Mr. 
Renwick, the last of the Scottish mar- 
tyrs, speaking of his sufferings for con- 
science* sake, says, “ Enemies think 
themselves satisfied that m'c are put to 
wander in mosses, and upon mountains ; 
but even amidst the storms of these last ' 
two nights, I cannot express what sweet 
times I have had, when I had no cover- 
ing but tlie dark curtains of night. Yea, 
in the silent watch, my mind w as led 
out to admire the deep and inexpressible 
ocean of joy, wherein the whole family 
of heaven swim. Each star led me to 
wonder what He must be, who is the 
star of Jacob, of whom all stars borrow 
their shining.” 

(k) ADRIANUS AND THE MAR- 
TYRS. — One Adrianus, in ancient 
times, seeing the martyrs suffer such 
grievous things in the cause of Christ, 
asked, ** What is that which enables 
them to bear such sufferings?” One of 
them replied, “ Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither hath it entered into 
the heart of man, the things which God ‘ 
hath prepared for them that love him.” 
These words were like apples of gold in 
a ‘ net^worA * of silver, for they made him 
not only a convert but a martyr too. 

(/) THE DYING HOTTENTOT. 
— An old Hottentot having been taken 
ill, was visited by Mj*. Reid, a mission* 
ary. He said, “ This is the message of 
death ! 1 shall now go and see the 

other country, where I have never been, 
but which 1 long to see ! 1 am weary 
of everything here ! I commit too much 
sin here ; 1 wish to be free froiq it ; I 
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cannot anderstand things well here, and 1 has sj^ken much to me^ though I cannot 
yon cannot understand me. * Ti^ Lord j explain it.*’ 


HOLY SPIRIT, 

195. AGENCY OF THE, IN CONVICTION AND CONVERSION • 


(a) THE INFIDEL AND THE 
! FIRST CHAPTER OF JOHN.— 
Francis Junius the younger was a con- 
siderable scholar, but by no means pre- 
judiced in favour of the Scriptures, as 
appears by his own account, which is 
as follows : — father, who was fre- 
quently reading the New Testament, 
and had long observed with grief the 
progress I had m^e in infideli^t had 
put that book in my way in his library, 
in order to attract my attention, if it 
might please God to bless his design, 
though without giving me the least inti- 
mation of it. Here, therefore, I unwit- 
tingly opened the New Testament, thus 
providentially laid before me. At the 
very first view, as I was deeply engaged 
ip other thoughts, that grand chapter of 
the evangelist and apostle presented it- 
self to me. “ In the beginning was the 
Word,” etc. 1 read part of the chapter, 
and was so affected, that 1 instantly be- 
came struck with the divinity of the 
argument, and the majesty and authority 
of the composition, as infinitely surpass- 
ing the highest flights of human elo- 
quence. My body shuddered; my mind 
was in amazement ; and I was so agi- 
tated the whole day, that I scarcely 
knew who I was. “Thou didst re- 
member me, O Lord my God, according 
to thy boundless mercy, and didst bring 
back the lost sheep to thy flock.” From 
that day God wrought so mightily in me 
by the po wer of his Spirit, that I began 
to'have fess relish for all other studies 
and pursuits, and bent myself with 
greater ardour and attention to every 
thing which had a relation to God. 

* Scripture teaches us to trace all genuine 
cases of conviction and conversion to the opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit; but in the cases here 
presented, reason too leads us to recognize this 
divine agency, as the other ageneies employed 
are not those which would naturally produce 
such relhltst 


(d) «0 THE GRACE OF GOD I* 
— John Dickson was a farmer in the 
parish of Ratho, near Edinburgh, and 
was for a long time negligent and irre- 
ligious It pleased God to take away 
his wife, and it became necessary for 
him to have a nurse in the house, who 
happily was a pious woman. When 
his infant daughter was about twenty 
months old, she was in the room with 
her father and several of his profane 
companions; and most unexpectedly she 
repeated in her infantine tones, “ O the 
grace of God 1 ” an exclamation she had 
often heard , rom her nurse. The atten- 
tion of the father was excited, the Holy 
Spirit led him to deep and serious re- 
flection, and thus was his conversion 
to God effected. 

(c) “AND HE DIED.* —A certain 
libertine of most abandoned charaeter, 
happened to stroll into a church, where 
he heard the fifth chapter of Genesis 
read, stating that such and such persons 
lived so long a time, and yet the con- 
clusion' was, they “ died ; ” Seth lived 
912’ years, “and he died;” Enos, 905, 
“ and he ^ied.” The frequent repetition 
of the words “ he died,” notwithstanding 
the great l^gtb of years they had lived, 
impressed him so forcibly with the 
thought of death and eternity, that 
through Divine grace, he became an 


apiary Christian. 

(d) THE PERTINENT TEXT. 
— One sabbath morning, the Rev. 

Dr. Bedell, of Pbiladelphi^Rras preach- 
ing, a young man passed by, with a 
number of companions, as gay and 
thoughtless as himself. One of them 
proposed to go into the church; saying, 

“ Let us go and hear what. this man has 
to say, that every body is running after.*^ 
The young man made this awful answer, ^ 
“No, I would not go into such a place 
if Christ himself were preaching.”^ Some 
weeks idterwards, he was again ^sing 
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the church, and being alone, and having 
nothing to do, he thought he would go 
in without being observed. On opening 
the door he was struck with awe at the 
silence of the place, though it was much 
crowded. Every eye was fixed on the 
preacher, who was to begin his discourse; 
the attention of the youth was instantly 
caught by the text, which was, I dis- 
cerned among the youths a young man 
void of understanding,” Prov. vii. 7. 
His conscience was smitten by the 
power of truth ; he saw that he was the 
young man described; a view of his 
profligate life passed before his eyes, 
and, for the first time, he trembled 
under the feeling of sin. He remained 
in the church till the preacher and con- 
gregation had departed, and then slowly 
returned to his home. He hud early 
received infidel principles, but the II- ly 
Spirit, who had aroused him in his folly, 
led him to a constant attendance on the 
ministry of Dr. B., who hud been the 
instrument of awakening his mind. He 
cast away his besetting sin, gave himself 
to a life of virtue and holiness, and 
afterwards deebred openly his faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and his desire to 
devote himself to his service. 

(c) “WHAT HAST THOU DONE 
FOR ME?” — A clergyman in Ger- 
many, who had exercised the ministerial 
office for twelve years, while destitute 
of faith in the Redeemer and love to 
Him, was invited one day by a w ealth> 
citizen, one of the members of his con- 
gregation, with some other guests, to a 
collation at his house. Directly opposite 
to him on the wall, hung a picture of 
Christ on the cross, with two Jiues 
written under it; — 

1 did this for thee; 

What hast thou done for nief ” 

The pictur^ caught his attention; as 
he read thanes they seemed to pierct» , 
him, and he was involuntarily seized 
with a fueling such as he had never ex- 
perienced before. Tears rushed into 
his eyes, he said little to the company, 
i and took bis leave as soon as he could. 

I On his way home these lines constantly 
sounded in his ears, divine grace pre- 
V nted all philosophical doubts and ex- 
pianatlons h'om entering his soul, and 
he could do nothing but give himself up 


entirely to the overpowering feeling; 
even during the night, in his dreams, 

, the question stood always before his 
I mind, “ What hast thou done for me ? ” 

I Ho died in about three months after this 
I remarkable and happy change had 
I taken place in his temper and views, 
j triumphing in the Saviour, and ex- 
I pressing his admiration of his re- 
’ deeming love. 

(/) “ME TELI. THE GREAT 
MASS A.” — A poor black boy, the 
property of a slaveholder in Africa, 
having heard of the preaching of the 
missionkries, felt a strong desire to go 
and hear about Jesus Christ. For this 
puriiose he crept s^retly away one 
evening, but being obliged to p ss un- 
der the window of the house, his master 
observed him, and called out, “ W;here 
are you going?” The poor fellow 
came back trembling, and said, “ Me go 
to hear the missionaries, massa.” “ To 
hear the missionaries, indeed; if even 
you go there, you shall have thirty* nine 
lashes, and be put in irons.” With a 
disconsolate look, the poor black replied, 
“Me tell Massa, me tell the great 
Massa.” “Tell the great Massa,” re- 
plied the master, “what do you mean?” 
“ Me tell the great Massa, the Lord in 
Heaven, that my massa was angry with 
me, because I wanted to go and hear his 
word.” The master was struck with 
astonishment, his colour changed, and, 
unable to conceal his feelings, be hastily 
turned away, saying, “Go along, and 
hear the missionaries.” Being thus 
permitted, the poor boy gladly complied ; 
and in the mean time, the mind of the 
master became restless and uneasy. He 
had not been accustomed to think that 
he had a Master in heaven, who knew 
and observed all his actions ; and he at 
length determined to follow his slave, 
and see if there could be any peace 
obtained for his troubled spirit; and 
creeping unobserved, he slunk into a 
secret corner, and eagerly listened to the 
words of the missionary. That day Mr. 
Kircherer addressed the natives from 
these words,— “ Lovest thou me ?” “ Is 
there no poor sinner,” said he, “ who can 
answer this question ? not one poor slave 
who dare confess him?” Here the poor 
slave boy, unable to refrain any longer, 
sprang up, and holding up blth bis 
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band*, while the tears streamed down | 
his cheeks, cried oat, with eagemesOi 
** Yes, massl, me loTe the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; me do Iotc him, me lore him 
with all my heart/* The master was 
still more astonished, and he went home 
conrinced of the blessiz^ the gospel 
brings, and became a decided Christian. : 

(p) THE DEAF MAN’S CON- 1 
VERSION.— One of the most remark- 
able cases of conversion in the neat 
revival at Hilton, Connecticut, Ame- 
rica, in 1822, was that of an aged deaf 
man. He had not been able to hear a 
sermon for thirty years, and Imd long 
been totally stupid on the su^ect of 
Esligion. Without knowing there was 
sly such thing as a revival in the place, 
he became deeply impressed in regard 
to his soul ; but by what means this was 
caused, he could not tell. However, 
after enduring pungent convictions for 
some time, he was led to believe and 
.rejoice in Christ. 

{h) REMARKABLE INSTANCES 
OF CONVERSION. — Rev. Roswell 
Burrows, of Groton, Connecticut, Anic- 
rica, speaking of a great revival which 
occurred in 1819, in the Second Baptist 
church ip that town, mentions the fol- 
lowing facts, which strikingly exhibit 
the Divine agency in conviction and 
conversion. Mr. B. says, “ Convictions 
have generally taken place in the at- 
tendance on the word preached ; but in 
many instances, without any special 
means, and under circumstances seem- 
ingly the most forbidding, some of which 
I would notice. 

“ A Mr. , who had not attended 

any religious meeting for six months or 
more, and but one day previously was 
almost blaspheming respecting this work, 
was taken on his bed at night with such 
horror as to prevent furt||er slbep^ or 
his taking much sustenatu^ for several 
days ; then he went to the man he had 
previously hated the most of all men, 
and made, a most humble and penitent 
confession secret injuries he had done 
him, earnestly begging his forgiveness, 
and asking his. prayers. Soon after- 
wards he was brought to admire the 
grace he had despised. 

“ A similar case was that of one who 
had not attended any religious meetings 
for perhaps ten years or inore» md 


whose conduct^ a little before, had been 
of the most daring nature. 

** In two instances, in close succession, 
he was in imminent Manger; and he 
made promises to God, that if he would 
spare him he would fear and serve him. 

He was spared in what he thought mira- 
culous ways ; but in both instances he 
turned round and laughed, as though in 
defiance of God 1 In a few weeks after- 
wards, without any special means, either 
of worship, reading, or religious instruc- 
tion, his awful state was set before him ; 
and his distress continued about two 
weeks, when all hopes of forgiveness 
left him. In his agony of soul he was 
beard in the woods more than half* a 
mile, which brought his neighbours to 
the place to ICarn the cause ; but th^y 
did not approach until th^ perceiv^ 
that his voice had failed. Finding him 
prostrate and helpless, they carried him 
to his house; and soon ^terwards he 
revived, and was in as great an ecstasy 
of joy as auy pardoned criminal ever 
experienced.” 

(i) THE BUTCHER AND HIS 
WIFE, — The Rev. Mr. Fletcher, the 
pious vicar of Madeley, England, relates 
that, going into the pulpit one sabbath 
morning, he could recollect no part of 
his sermon, not even the text. Feeling 
exceedingly perplexed in his mind, and 
not willing to dismiss the people without 
saying something, he thought that he 
would endeavour to make a few remarks 
upc^n the morning’s lesson, which was 
respecting the three worthies who were 
cast into the furnace of fire. Finding 
uncommon and unexpected enlargement 
of spirit in so doing, he announced to 
the congregation at the close, that if 
there were any persons present to whom 
those remarks more particularly ap- 
plied, he desired that they would call 
upon him in the course of the week. 
'On Wednesday a woma# called, and 
informed him that she had been under 
serious impressions for some time ; but 
that her husband, who was a butcher, 
constantly opposed her, and forbade ,her \ 
attending any of the religious meetings, . 
even at the parish church, on Sunday $ 
that on the last sabbath morning he^, 
told her that if she should presume to 
0 to church, he would build up g gpat 
re in the oven, and throw her into it as 
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soon as she came home. But she re- (A) “ THE WIND BLOWETH,” 
solved to go, and, said she, “ Sir, while &c.— It was on Sunday evening fol- 
you were speaking of the three young lowing the old Thanksgiving in Mas- 
men who were thrown into the fiery sachusetts, America (says a writer in 
furnace because they would not sm the “ Sunday-School Treasury”), that 
against God, I thought it was just my I left my father’s house to attend a 
case, and it pleased the I^ord then and religions meeting in the neighbourhood, 
there to set my soul at liberty. I went The moon, as I distinctly recollect, had 
home with a light heart, trusting that just appeared above the horizon, and 
the Lord would be with me. When I cast its gentle beams fully in my face, 
came near the house, I saw the fiames while all around was hushed in silent 
issuing from the oven, and knowing repose. 1 had walked but a few steps, 
what a man my husband was, I expected when a strange solemnity stole in upon 
to be immediately thrown into it ; but my heart Whence it came I knew not, 
what was my amazement upon opening and wl|y I should feel thus, I could not 
the door, instead of being thrown into tell; but I was solemn, 1 was grieved; 
the oven, to find my husband upon his and as I walked slowly along, my biu- 
knees crying for mercy ! ” Says Mr. den increased, for a burden it ^as ; nmr 
Fletcher, “ I then knew wh)^ I had can I ever forget the spot where I 
forgotten my sermon, and was led to thought I should soon be pressed down 
speak of something else.” to the earth. 

(y ) A DIFFICULT CASE. — “It is At length I reached the place of 
unphilosophical,” says a modern writer, worship. It was a private house that 
“ to introduce Divine agency when ade- had endured many a hard winter, the 
quate human means are in exercise.” humble abode of a widow in Israel. I 
Suppose we should, for argument's sake, entered and took my seat with some 
grant it ; there are still left multitudes hoys of my own age, being then but 
of problems, that this writer and kindred little more than nine years old. They 
errorists will not easily solve ; cases soon began to whisper and play, wishing 
where “ adequate human means ” were me to join them ; but I was wounded 
not in exercise. Were any such means in spirit, and could not join them ; I 


employed in the following instance? 

A young man who was very thought- 


had no disposition to do so, and won- 
dered that they could act thus in a place 


less and negligent of religion, and to so sacred as that seemed to be ; I kept 
whom no person had spoken on the sub- silence and wished to remove from their 
ject, as he was standing engaged in an company. 

engrossing employment, became sud- The neighbours having assembled, 
denly and remarkably impressed with a the service commenced. It was a con- 
sense of the being and character of God. ference and prayer-meeting, the master 
His unutterable emotions were not those being present and taking an active part, 
of fear, but of reverence, solemnity. What was said by him, or by others, I 
and tenderness. Uis mental exciama- cannot tell now, nor have 1 been able to 
tion was. “ Oh the being, the majesty, tell from that day to this ; but I know 
the goodness of God ! And how have that all who took part in the services 
1 neglected Him 1” His fcame trem- were much^gaged, and tlie effect on 


bled, and tears, floods of tears, gave my mind idwio increase my seriousness, 


vent to his ftelings.* 


I wept; 1 could not refrain from it; 


Was there any adequate human means my heart was pained ; 1 was in distress, 
here ? Do men become excited upon My pious father, 1 think it was, sitting 
politics, poetry, or philosophy in this near me, and seeing my trouble, took 
way ? How can anybody be so wil- me in bus arms, and laboured to qoiet 
fully blind to the operations of God’s me, thinking me unwell; but no, 1 was 
Spirit, as to say that such convictions not sick ; my biidy was- not in pain ; 
are all very natural, and that no special the arrows of the Almighty were in my 
power of Uod is exhibited in them? heart, and under his rebuke I trembled. 

I do not recollect that any one at the 
• See Letters on Revivals.* meeting found out the true cause, of my 
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sorrow ; if so, I was not aware of it. my utter repklessneis and depravity of 
After I returned home, however, my heart at that time, when I saw the 
aged gra/idfather, a man that feared weapon o£ my antagonist directed to- 
God, ascertained it. He was overcome wards, -mc^and by one who was esteemed 
by his feelings, as were indeed all in the sure and deadly in his aim, the last 
house, which was a place of tears,— thought that I recollectwas, that I should 
parents and grandparents mingled theirs now have an opportunity of gratifying 
with mine. But this did not relieve my curiosity respecting the nature of a 
me ; nor did I experience essential re- future state ! His ball struck the earth 
lief before retiring for the night, though, very near my feet ; my own passed a 
as I well remember, my fkther did so few inches from his breast 1 returned 
far compose himself as to commend me home to a mother and relations, half 


to God in fervent prayer. 

I am the more inclined to think that 


dead with grief and anxiety.** 

liCt us turn from this scene to one of 


the state of mind just describecLwas the a different character. “ The next day 
effect of Divine influence, from^the fact found my antagonist and myself on the 
j;hat nothing had been said to me per- same bench at an inquiry meeting, over- 
sonally on the subject of religion. There whelmed with grief and tears for our 
was no revival among the people, and sins ; and the conflict was truly great, 
so no chance for the operation of sym- For six days I seldom ate or slept, and 
pathy, which is a powerful source of was at last so muoh reduced and en- 
influence among children, as I have feebled, that I had scarcely strength to 
since had occasion to observe. From rise from my knees. A consciousness 
that day to this I have loved the church of pardon and acceptance with God was 
of God, and hoped for salvation through at length obtained ; and a new song has 
grace in Christ Jesus. since then been in my mouth.** 

(/) THE TWO DUELEISTS.- (m) THE PERSECUTED SON.— 

B was a member of one of the New After his conversion, Dr. Taft was one 

England Colleges, from a southern sec- day in conversation with a young man 
tio;i of .the country. He left his class of a respectable family, with whom he 
before the completion of the College was connected, and had occasion to re- 
course, with habits of dissipation. As prove him for some improper expression 
was anticipated, on his return to the of which he had made use. The reproof 
south, he plunged into vice without re- went to his heart ; and thoughtless as 
straint. “ My life,** to use his own he had been, so deeply did he feel it, 
words, “ was a continual round of dissi- that passing in an instant from gay to- 
pation, criminal in the extreme, and gtave, he begged the Doctor to pray 
ruinous in its effects both to ray body with hiiji. The transition was so sudden 
and soul.'** and uneicpected, that at first he thought 

But the lowest depth of depravity had him in jest, and hesitated to comply, 
not yet been reached. An extract from, However, in the end, the young man 
a lerUT dated Doc., 1832, will give his was convinced of sin, and was brought 
own account : — “ 1 continued this course to God, and became a minister of the 


of life, as already described, until a few 
days before the protrii^d 'meeting 
commenced. And, sir, tTOs think you, 
sbrougkt me to a pause ? Doubtless you 


Gospel. 

(n) INFIDEL CONVERTED BY 
ONE WORD, — In a work entitled, 
“Religion considered as the only basis 


'Will say, to compose my mind, and to of happiness and true philosophy,** is 
strive for a blessing. Oh ! no, sir ; it mentioned the following incident :-|- 
was to prepare myself for mortal combat “ Others, after having doubted all their 
with a fellow beiagl The time of our lives, change in a moment their senti- 
meeting was fi^ed, and it happened to ments. I know a man .of great sense^ 
be the day on which the people of God and very high character, whose conv6r- 
were to assemble together. Within less sion was brought about by a sifigle eXt, 
than half a mile ftom that solemn pression. He was yet in the age of the 
assembly, we met, and exchanged, shots passions, bo had never possessed the 
with pistols. To give you ui idea of least principle of religion, and he prided 
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himself upon being an atheist. One 
day, in the presence of an ecclesiastic, 
equally distinguished by eminent 
virtues and talents, he anecCd tg brave 
all decorum, which ought at that instant 
to have constrained him to hold his 
tongue at least, and after having given 
him a detail of his sentiments and opi- 
nions, he ironically added, that according 
to every appearance he should never be 
converted. ‘ Ah T exclaimed the eccle- 
siastic, who till then had been silent, * if 
you could then but Aope/* He said no 
more, but got up, and went out. These 
words made a deep impression upon the 
heart of the atheist, who had no diffi- 
culty to comprehend their energetic 
meaning. A crowd of new reflections 
resented themselves to his mind, and 
e longed to see and converse with the 
man who had produced in him so strange 
a revolution. The next day he went 
and opened to him his heart, asked his 
advice, hearkened to him with attention 
and eagerness, and from that moment 
renounced for ever the vain sophisms 
of false philosophy. Such is the power 
of the Spirit of grace, that it produces 
the most sudden and astonishing 
changes, and its effects confound the 
incredulous observer, who professes to 
be acquainted with the human heart.” 

(o) THE TWO SWISS SOLDIERS. 
— “ Two Swiss soldiers,” says the “ West- 
ern Recorder,” “had been brought up 
in ignorance of the greait truths of the 
Gospel. One of them became danger- 
ously sick; and as his life was appa- 
rently near its close, he began to see 
that he was a great sinner, to tremble 
with awful apprehensions about his^ 
future stare, and to cry for mercy. The*' 
other, who was kis cousin, had comnas- 
sion upon him, and finally recollecting 
himself, he sajd, not comprehending the 
import of his own words—* I have heard 
that there is one Jesus somewhere, who 
saves sinners ; you had better try ’ « 
find !iim.* It was enough. The sick 
man recollected indistinctly that he had 
heard such a name*; he sought him till 
he found him ; and, contrary to all ex- 
pectation, recovered from his sickness, 
and became in his turn a successful 
preacher to his distant relative. Both 
went on their way rejoicing, ignorant 
and simple-hearted, knowing scarcely 


I anything about the subject of religion, 

I excepting as they were taught by the 
Spirit.” 

(p) A SINGULAR REVIVAL.— 
“ In the township of R , in the west- 

ern part of iJew York,” says a writer in 
the ** Church Watchman,” ** without any 
special or known cause, numbers of 
individuals were suddenly aroused to 
anxious inquiry and trembling respect- 
ing their souls. Some in difi'erent parts 
of the town, without any knowledge of 
the affections of others, were alarmed 
by the consideration of their sins. Two 
men, from different directions, came to 
a cler^rman in the morning, asking, 
* What shall we do ?* About nine 
o’clock of the same morning, one of 
the members of the church called upon 
the same clergyman to go and visit 
several anxious individuals in his neigh- 
bourhood ; and before night it was ascer- 
tained that almost the whole population 
of a considerable district were solemuiy, 
and with weeping asking the prayers 
and instructions of the people of God. 

Accompanied by the pastor, on that 
and the subsequent day, we visited from 
house to house ; but wherever we went 
the Spirit had preceded us ; the whole 
region was a Bochim. A solemn awe 
pervaded our souKs, and we could not 
but feel that * God was in very deed in 
our midst.* ” 

Revivals, thus commencing, are, in- 
deed, rare; but where they do occur, 
they show very clearly the agency of 
the Holy Spirit. 

196. HOLT SPIRIT GRIEVED. 

(a) PRICE OF VAIN AMUSE- 
MENT. — Rev. Caleb Benson, a minister 
of my acquaintance, was invited by a 
lady in Plymouth, Massachusetts, to visit 
her daughter, who was lying at the point 
of death. he enter^ the room, and 
commenced with her, he inquired why 
she wished to see him. She said, she 
had only consented to see him for the 
sake of gratifying her friends, — that it 
would do her no good to he visited by 
him or anv other minister. He asked 
why? She said the time had been 
when her mind was powerfully wrought 
upon by God’s Spirit, and occupied witb 
serious thoughts about her eternal wel- 
ffise, and she was convinced then that 
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she was a gnilty, coAdemiied skwar, 
'who needed pardooinff neiwy; and her 
conyictions/instead of being ^"^a tran- 
sient character, had distres^ her for 
monihs. At length she w^ invited to 
be present at a ball, or party of pleasure ; 
she was respectfully ioA urgently soli- 
cited by her young and unconverted 
acquaintances to attend. Her con- 
science strongly remonstrated ; she felt 
convinced that if she went to that scene 
of vain antusement, it would be jeo- 
pardizing the interests of her soul ; still 
Satan urged her to accede to their 
requests. While she was preparing to 
go, however, and while she w^on her 
way to the place where the gay circle 
met, she felt that she was doing wick- 
edly, and that if she joined them, per- 
haps God would* leave her to herself, 
and her soul would be lost for ever. 
She approached the house, then hesi- 
tated, doubting whether to go in or not ; 
but at last she yielded to the suggestions 
of Satan, and tremblingly crossed the 
threshold. No sooner had she entered 
and begun to participate in the evening's 
ariiuseinents, than all her convictions 
left her. Since that time she said she 
had had ;no compunctions of conscienc^e 
whatever ; powerful preaching, personal 
a{)i}eals, judgments and mercies, and 
even the firm belief that she must soon 
die, had not affected her hard heart, or 
awakened the least anxiety of mind: 
her case, she said, was hopeless. The 
minister told her that Christ had saved 
a Manasseh, a Mary Magdalene, the 
thief upon the cross, the persecuting 
Saul, and that he was able to save her. 
Yes, she said, she knew all that; she 
knew he was able to save all that came 
unto him for mercy, but she had no 
desire to come — that the Spirit had 
taken its flight, and left her to hardness 
of heart and blindness ol mind. Mr. 
Bensoni proposed prayer; but she told 
him his prayers would do her no good. 
She consent^, however, to gratify her 
friends, thut he should pray; ** but in 
prayer," says Benson, 1 had no 
unction, no liberty; heaven seemed 
closed against all my petitions in her 
behalf." It was a heart-rending ease. 
** You will hear in a short time,, Mr. 
Benson," said she, ** that 1 am gom^hut 
remember that my soul is lost.’*’ |lu 


visited het afkenrards, but gaihed iMr 
satisfretUm ; the wretched girl died as 
she had U^d, without bq;e and without 
God. # ^ 

(b) NO PLACE FOR REPENT* 
ANCE.—“ I have always believed,” 
said a despairing sinner, just on the 
brink of eternity, *‘that tWe was a 
horrible thought in dating the possible 
departure of the Spirit of God from the 
soul. We shudder at the idea of deser- 
tion, without reflecting on its particu- 
lars, but it is tolerable while wrapt in 
the mystery of ignorance— ignorance of 
its manner, its cause, and its time. And 
yet, at this very hour, 1 can look back 
to tbe turning point of my hopes. I can 
remember my struggles under convic- 
tion ; I can recall the weariness of efibH, 
the distaste, the compunctions which 
preceded the first bold act of worldliness, 
and which, in their departure, declared 
the issue decisive. In all the confusion 
of m^ thoughts, there is an unchanging 
spot in the survey of the past ; there it 
remains, and no hand can blot it out. 
And you kre not to imagine my judg- 
ment impaired in such a review ; for 1 
can deliberately retrace the seasons 
departed. My return to the world was 
not designated by an act which the 
common rules of morality would im- 
peach ; but it was by one, which, it is 
plain, put an end to tbe struj^gle ; and 
I could not renew the conflict when I 
would. willingly have done so. Convic- . 
tion did not leave me; but it sat on my 
spirits like a lifeless weight, that, instead 
of giving them activity, crushed them 
down. My judgment is as much con- 
vinced as ever ; hut it avails me nothing. 
The brightness of a holy law, and that 
of the world which 1 am approaching, 
only render my condition more awful, 
as the midnight lightning does that of 
the wrecked mariner, fly showing him 
'the impossibility of escape. I can see, 

I can comprehend, t.but I can lay hold 
of nothing; 1 can compel no '.play of 
that interest which the near approach 
of the HoW Spirit once created in my 
bosom." We will drop the curtain here, 
ibr in less than an hour the sufferer' 
knew more of eternity than yourand I. 

(c) AN AWFUL PBAYER AN' 
SWERED. — ** About twenty ye^rsago," 
said a dying man, in G— New 
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York, ** 1 was convinced of sin ; and so 
pungent were my convictions, that my 
life seemed insupportable. Instead of 
going, as urged by the word and Spirit 
of God, to Him who gives rest to the 
weary and heavy-laden, 1 retired to a 
grove, and knelt before God ; but instead 
of pleading for bis reconciled favour, 1 
prayed that he would unburden my 
soul by taking his Holy Spirit from me. 
My prayer was answered ; for 1 had no I 
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sooner risen upon my feet, than my 
sense of sin and fear of hell were gone ; 
and from that day to this I have had no 
anxiety about my eternal state. In that 
grove 1 pmyed away the Spirit of God, 
and He will never return to offer me 
pardon and eternal life through the 
blood of Christ 1 know that X shall 
soon be in hell ; nothing can save me ; 
my doom is sealed, and yet 1 am quite 
indifferent to the future I” 


HONESTY. 


197. EXAMPLES OF HONESTY. 

(a) A COLLECTOR AND A 
PEASANT. — M. Drouillard, a collector 
of taxes for the arrondissement of Com- 
dom (France), father of a numerous 
family, happening to arrive very late in 
the evening in the town of Auch, on his 
way to the receiver-general, in order to 
convey to this gentleman the sum of six 
thousand francs in specie, found, on his 
arrival there, that he had lost the bag 
containing the money he thus intended 
to pay. 

Though the unfortunate man caused 
immediate search to be made, no traces 
of the lost treasure could be discovered. 
The next morning he applied to a 
friend for the loan of a horse, in order 
to be enabled to pursue his inquiries 
with more effect ; but his friend’s horses 
happening to be out, that friend went 
himself to a neighbour, named Roussel, 
a peasant in comparatively low circum- 
stances, to borrow one, mentioning, at 
the same time, for whom it was wanted, 
as well as the heavy loss M. Drouiiiard 
had sustained. 

No sooner had Roussel heard what 
had happened, than he exclaimed, ** Do 
not give yourself any further trouble; 

1 know where the money is 1” and Ik; 
immediately delivered to him the bag 
containing the six thousand francs. 

It appears, that having found this 
bag on his return from his daily occu- 
pation, he had placed it, though not 
without some difficulty, on account of 
its weight, upon his horse, and carried 
it home, without ascertaining how much 
it contained, or conununicatmg his good 


fortune to his family; that the next 
morning he had got up at an early hour, 
and spent about an hour in going to the 
market-place and elsewhere, in order to 
learn whether any person h^ made any 
inquiries about it, and that he was but 
just then returned home, without having^ 
been able to ascertain who had lost it,' 
when be was thus introduced to the 
delighted owner. 

(6) TRIBUTE TO M. CORNET. 
— In Bossuet’s funeral oration for M. 
Cornet, he mentioned the following 
fact:— One of his friends having a law- 
suit, M. Cornet exerted his interest in 
favour of his friend, with a judge who 
was to try the cause ; and it was decided 
in his favour; Some time afterwards 
M. Comet had doubts of the justice of 
the decision; and being apprehensive 
that it had been influenced by his con- 
versations with the judge, he paid to 
the adversary the whole amount of the 
sum in dispute. 

(c) THE POOR HOTEL-KEEPER, 
— The following interesting anecdote 
occurs in a German work, entitled, “ A 
Picture of St. Petersburgh.” 

In a little town, five miles from 
St. Petersburg!!, lived a poor German 
woman. A small cottage was her only 
possession, and the visits of a few ship- 
masters, on their way to Petersburgh, 
her only livelihood. Several Dutch ship- 
masters having supped at her house one 
evening, she found, when they were 
gone, a sealed bog of money under the 
table. Some one of the company had 
no doubt forgotten it; but they had 
sailed over to Cronstadt, and the wind 
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being fair, there was no chance of their 
putting back ; so the woman^ the 
bag into tfer cupboard, to keep it till it 
should be called for. Seven ^ears at 
last elapsed before any one claimed it ; 
and though often tempted by opportu- 
nity, and offcener by 'want, to m^e use 
of the contents, the poor woman’s good 
principles prevailed, and it remained un- 
touched. 

One evening, some shipmasters again 
stopped at her house for refreshment. 
Three of them were English, and the 
fourth a Dutchman. Conversing on 
various matters, one of them asked the 
Dutchman if he had ever been in that 
town before. “ Indeed I have,” replied 
he, “ I know the place but too well ; my 
being here cost me once seven hundred 
rubles.” “ How So ?” “ Why, in one of 
these wretched hovels I once left behind 
me a bag of rubles.” “ Was the bag 
sealed?” asked the woman, who was 
sitting in a corner of the room, and. 
whose attention was aroused by the 
subject. “ Yes, yes, it was sealed, and I 
with this very seal here at nty watch- 1 
chain.” The woman knew the seal in- 
stantly. ” Well, then,” said she, “ by 
tha. you may recover what you have 
lost.” ** Recover it, mother ! No, no ; 

1 am rather too old to expect that ; the 
world is not quite so honesty besides, 
it is full seven years since I lost the 
money: say no more about it ; it always 
makes me melancholy.” 

Meanwhile, the woman slipped out, 
and presently returned with the bag. 

“ See here,” said she ; “ honesty is not 
so rare, perhaps, as you imagine and 
she threw the bag on the table. 

(rf). EPAMINONDAS NOT TO BE 
BRIBED.— When great presents were 
sent to Epaminondas, the celebrated 
Theban general, he used to observe, — 

** If the thing you desire be good, 1 will 
do it 'Without any bribe, even because it 
is good : if it be not honest, I will not 
do it for all the goods in the, world.” 
He was sot great a contemner of riches, 
that, when he died, he left not enough 
to discharge the expenses of his tu- 
neral. 

(e) THE HONEST HORSE- 
TRADERS.— -Two aged men, near 
Marslialton, Virginia, traded, of, ac- 
cording .to Virginia parlance, $wa'pp9d 


H7 

horses on the following condition : on 
that day week, the one who thought be 
had the best of the bargain should ray 
to the otiker two bushels of wheat. The 
day came, and, strange as it may seem, 
they met about half-way between their 
respective homes. ** Whither art thou 
going?” said one. ** To thy house with 
the wheat,” answered the other ; ** and 
whither art thou riding?” “ Truly,” 
replied the other, “ I was taking She 
wheat to thy house.” Each pleased 
with the bargain, had thought the wheat 
justly due to his neighbour, and was 
going to pay it. 

(/) THE TWO FARMERS.— 
Two neighbouring farmers had a dis- 
pute respecting the right to a certain 
meadow; and as they could not com* 
promise the matter, an action at Taw 
was brought to determine it. On the 
day appointed for the trial, one of the 
farmers, having dressed himself in his 
Sunday clothes, called upon his oppo- 
nent, to a ^company him to the judge. 
Finding his neighbour at work on his 
ground, he said to ;jtkim, ** Is it possible 
you can have forgotten that our cause is 
to be decided to-day?” ' “ No,” said^the 
other, “ I have not forgotten it ; but I 
cannot well spare time to go. I knew 
you would be there, and I am sure you 
are an honest man, and will say nothing 
but the truth ; you will state the case 
fairly, and justice will be done.” And 
so it - proved ; for the farmer who went 
tothe judge stated his neighbour’s claims 
so clearly, that the case was decided 
against nimself ; and he returned to in- 
form his'^oppouent that be had gained 
the property. 

. (p) THE MAGNANIMOUS NE- 
PHEW. — A farmer in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, died, and left his farm, 
stock, &c., to one of his sons : to the 
other, who had offended him, " he be- ‘ 
queatbe^ 600/. Notwithstanding the 
utmost efforts of the poorer brother, he 
found himself unable to obtain the 6004 
from his more wealthy brother; and 
with a family, he was obliged to struggle , 
through life without getting any poltion 
of the money left him by the will of hia 
father. At length the wealthjybrother 
died, and the property fell to an onl^ 
son. As soon as the son got possession 
of the property, he ascertained the 
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amount of the legacy bequeathed by hU | he arriTed» in a very melancholy mood, 
grandfather to his uncle ; he then added at a small miserable coffee-house, where 


the interest which had accrued all the 
time the legacy had been withheld, and 


he remembered to have stopped a few 
moments on his way. He was accosted 


for the whole amount he forthwith sent at the door the cafe-Jee, who called 
a check to his uncle. out to him, ** Halloo, sheriff I when vou 


a check to his uncle. 

(A) THE HONEST OSTIAK.— 
A Russian, who was travelling from 
Tobolsk to Bercsow, stopped on the 
road one night at the hut of an Ostiak. 


out to him, ** Halloo, sheriff I when you 
were last here you left a bag, which 1 
suppose to contain gold. You will find 
it just where you placed it.’* The post- 
man entered, and discovered the iden- 


In the morning, on continuing his jour^ tical bag, evidently untouched, although 
ney, be discovered that he had lost his it must have been left exposed to the 
purse, containing about one hundred grasp of the numerous chance customers 


The son of the Ostiak found the 
purse while out hunting; but instead 
of taking it up, he went and told his 


of a Turkish cafe. 

(j) DISCHARGED FOR HO- 
NESTY. — A country gentleman (says 
the ** New England Galaxy”) placed a 


father, who, equally unwilling to touch son with a merchant in street ; and 

it, ordered his son to cover it with some for a season all went on well. At length 
bushes. the young man sold a dress to a lady, 

A few mouths after this, the Russian and as he was folding it up, he observed 
returned, and stopped at the same hut, a flaw in the silk, and remarked, ** Ida- 
but the Ostiak did not recognise him, dam, I deem it my duty to tell you 
however, he related the loss he had met there is a fracture in the silk.” This 
with. remark spoiled the bargain. The mer> 

The Ostiak listened very attentively, chant overheard it ; and, had he reflected 
and when he had finished, ** You are a moment, he might have reasoned thus 
welcome,” said he ; ** here is my son, with himself, “ Now I am safe, while 
who will show you the spot where it my affairs are committed to the care of 
lies; no hand has touched it but the an Aones^ clerk;” but being displeased, be 


one which covered it over, that you 
might recover what you had lost.” 

(0 THE TURKISH POSTMAN.— 
Keppel relates, in his “ Journey across 


wrote immediately to the father to come 
I and take the youth home ; for,” said 
I he, “ Ac will never make a merchant^ 

I The father, who had brought up his 


the Balcan,” that, in the winter of 1828, son with the strictest care, was not a 
a Turkish postman was sent to some little astonished and grieved, and has- 
distant part with a considerable sum of tened to the city, to ascertain wherein 
money in specie. The money, in such his son bad been deficient. Said the 
cases, is carried in bags, which the mer- anxious father, “ and why will he not 
chants call “ groupes and they are make a merchant ?” 
given to ihe postman, without receiving Merchant, — Because he has no tact, 

any writlen document as proof of the Only a day or two since, he voluntarily 
receipt This man, on returning irom told a lady who was buying silk that the 
his journey, was applied to by a French goods were damaged, and so I lost the 
house for fifleeu thousand piastres ; a bargain. Purchasers must look out for 
sum, at that time, equal to fifteen thou- themselves ; and if they cannot discover 
sand dollars. He made no attempt to flaws, it will be foolishness in me to tell 
evade the demand, but immediately said, them of their existence. 


** 1 have doubt lost the bag, and must j Father, — And is this all the fault? 

therefore pay j uu as soon as I can raise J Merchant. — Yes; he is very well in 

the money.” A fUT maturely thinking . other respects. 

of the loss, he returned by the same i i^afAer.— Then I love my son better 
road, quite confident that if any Mo- than ever ; and I thank you for telling 
hammedan should find the money, it me of the matter; 1 would not have 
would be returned to him. He bad tra- him in ypur store another day for the 
veiled nearly the whole distance, when world. 
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(а) THt POOR BOY AND THE 
WALLET. — A lad was pfooeedi^to 
an uncle’s to petition him for aid m a 
sick sister and her children, when he 
found a wallet containing fifty dollars. 
The aid was refused, and the distfossed 
fomily were pinched for want The 
boy revealed the fortune to his mother, 
but expresjsed a doubt about using any 
portion of the money. His mother oon* 
firmed the doubt, and they resolved not 
to use it. The pocket-book was adver* 
tised, and the owner found. Being a 
man of wealth, upon learning the his- 
tory of the family, he presented the fifty 
dollars to the sick mother, and took the 
boy into his service, and he became one 
of the most successful merchants in 
Ohio. Honesty always brings its re- 
ward to the mind, if not to the pocket. 

(б) THE MASTER AND THE AP- 
PRENTICE.— A gentleman, one day 
conversing with a watchmaker upon 
tlie dishonest practices of persons in his 
way of business, was thus addressed by 
him : “ Sir, I served my apprenticeship 
wi'li a man who did not fear God, and 
who consequently was not very scrupu- 
lous in tiie charges which he made to 
his customers, lie used frequently to j 
call me a fool, and tell me I should die I 
in a workhouse, when, in his absence, I 
used to make such charges as appeared 
to me fair and honest. In course of time 
I set up in business for myself, and have j 
been so successful as never to have i 
wanted a shilling, whilst my master, | 
who used to reproach me for niy ho- j 
n< sty, became so reduced in circum- 
stances as to apply to me for a couple 
of guineas, and did at length himself 

, die in a w^orkhouse.” 

I (c) CECIL AND THE ROBBERS. 
— On one occasion, when the Rev. Rich- 
ard Cecil had to travel on horseback 
from London to Lewes to serve his 
churches, instead of leaving tawh early 
in the morning he was detained till 
noon, in consequence of which he did 
not arrive on^ East Grinstead Common 
till after dark. On this common' he 
met a man on horseback who appeared 
to be intoxicated and ready to fall from 
his horse at every step, Mr. C, called 
to him 'and warned him of his danger; 
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bttl the man ^regarding, Mr. C., with 
lua naval benevoleiice, rode up to him, in 
order to prevent hie falling, when the 
man inunMiately aeiaed the reins of Mr. 
C.’8 hone. Mr. C., perceiving he was 
in bad hands, endeavoured to break 
away ; and the man threatened to knock 
him down if he repeated the attempt 
Three other men on horseback immedi- 
ately rode up, placing Mr. *0. in the 
midst of them. On perceiving his dan- 
ger it struck him, ** Here is an occasion 
for faith !” and that gracious direction 
also occurred to him : “ Call upon me 
in the day of trouble; 1 will deliver 
thee,” Psa. 1. 15. He secretly lifted 
up his heart to God, entreating the .de- 
liverance which he alone could eftcct 
One of the men, who seemed to be the 
captain of the gang, asked him whd he 
was, and whither h^ was going. Mr. C. 
here recurred to a principle to which his 
mind was habituated, that “ nothing 
needs a lie;’^ and therefore told them 
frankly h*s name and whither he was 
going. The leader said, “ Sir, I know 
you, and have heard you preach at 
l.»ewe8. liCt the gentleman’s horse go. 
We wish you good night.” Mr. C. 
had about him sixteen pounds, which 
be had been to town to receive, and 
which at that time was to him a large 
sum. 

(d) THE SWEEP AND TIIE 
WATCH. — A poor chimney-sweeper’s 
boy was employed at the house of a lady 
of rank to clean the chimney of her cham- 
ber. Fipding himself on the hearth of the 
lady's dressing-room, and perceiving no 
one thefe, he waited a few moments to 
take a view of the beautiful things in 
the apartment. A gold watch, richly 
set with diamonds, particularly caught 
his attention, and he could not forbear 
taking it into his hand. Immediately the 
wish arose in his mind, “ Ah', if thou 
hadst such a one!” After a pause he 
said to himselfi But if I take it, I 
shall he a thief; and yet,” continued 
he, “no one sees me. No one? Does 
not God see me, wlio is present every-, 
where ? Should I then be able to say' 
my prayers to him after I had com- 
mitted this theft ? Could die in 
peace?” Overcome by these thoughts 
a cold shivering seized him. “ No I” 
said he, lajing down the watch; “I 
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had much rather he poor and k^p m j 
good conscience, than rich and become 
a ro^e;” and instantly he hastened 
back into the chimney. 

The countess, who was in the room 
adjoining, having overheard his solilo* 
quy, sent for him the next morning and 
thus accosted him : “ My little friend, 
why did you not take the watch yester- 
day?’* The boy fell on his knees, 
speechless and aa^nished. heard 
erery thing you laid,” continued her 
ladyship ; ** thank God for enabling yon 
to resist this temptation, and be watch- 
ful over yourself for the future. Prom 
this moment you shall be in my service ; 
I will both maintain and clothe you — 
nay, more, I will procure you good in- 
struction, that shall ever guard you from 
the danger of similar temptations.** The 
hoy burst into tears, and was anxious 
to express his gratitude, but could not. 
The countess strictly kept her promise, 
and had the pleasure to see him grow 
up a pious and intelligent man. 

(e) THE EARL AND THE PAR- 
MER.— A farmer called on the Earl 
Fitz william (of England), to represent 
that his crop of wheat had been seriously 
iiyured in a field adjoining a certain 
wood, where his lordship*s hounds had, 
during the winter, frequently met 'to 
hunt. He stated that the young wheat 
had been so cut up and destroyed, that, 
in some parts, he could not hope for any 
produce. “ Well, my friefid,” said his 
lordship, “ I am aware that we have 
frequently met in that field, and that we 
have done considerable injury; and if 
you can procure an estimate of the loss 
you have sustained, I will repay you.** 
The farmer replied, that, anticipating his 
lordship's consideration and kindness, he 
had requested a friend to assist iiuii in 
estimating the damage, and they thought 
that, as the crop seemed quite destroyed, 
50/. would not more than repay h’-m. 
The earl immediately gave him the 
money. As the harvest, however, ap- 
proached, the wheat grew, and in those 
parts of the field which were most 
trampled, the corn was strongest and 
most luxuriant. The farmer went again 
to his lordship, and being introduced, 
said, “ I am come, my lord, respecting 
the field of wheat adjoining such a 
wood.” -His lordship immediately re- 
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collected the citcumstance. **Well, 
my friend, did not 1 allow you suffi- 
cient to remunerate you for your loss?” 
** Yes, my lord, 1 find that I have sus- 
tained no loss at all, for where the 
horses had most cut up the land, the 
crop is most promising, and I have 
therefore bronght the 50/. back again.” 
**Ah,’* exclaimed the venerable earl, 

this is what I like ; this is as it should 
be between man and man.’* He then 
entered into conversation with the far- 
mer, asking him some questions about 
his family — how many children he had, 
etc. His lordship then went into an- 
other room, and returning, presented 
the fhrmer with a check for 100/., say- 
ing, “ Take care of this, and when your 
eldest son is of age, present it to him, 
and tell him the occasion that produced 
it.” We know not whether to admire 
the more the benevolence or the wisdom 
displayed by this illustrious man ; for, 
while doing a noble act of generosity, 
he was handing down a lesson of in- 
tegrity to another generation. 

(/)i/rHE BEGGAR AND DR. 
SMOLLETT. — A beggar asking Dr. 
Smollett for alms, he gave him, through 
mistake, a guinea. The poor fellow per- 
ceiving it, hobbled after him to return it; 
whereupon Smollett returned it to him, 
with another guinea, as a reward for his 
honesty, exclaiming at the same time, 
** What a lodging has honesty taken up 
withl” 

(p) SAVED BY INTEGRITY.— A 
plain farmer, Richard Jackson by name, 
was apprehended, during the revolu- 
tionary war, under such circumstances 
as proved beyond all doubt his purpose 
of joining the king’s forces,— an in- 
tention which he was too honest to 
deny. Accordingly, he was delivered 
over to the hi>>h sheriff, and committed 
to the county gaol. The prison was in 
such a state that he might have found 
little difficulty in escaping; but he consi- 
dered himself in the hands of authority, 
such as it was, and the same conscien- 
tiousness — (whether misguided or not, 
we do not say)— which led him to take 
up arms, made him- equally ready to 
endure the consequences. After lying 
there a -few days, he applied to the 
sheriff for leave to go out and work by 
the day, promising that he would return 
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regularly at night His character fbr 
simple intemty was so well kno^wn, that 
permission was given without hesitation; 
and for eight months Jackson went out 
every day to labour, and as duly came 
back to the prison at night In the 
month of May, the sheriff prepared to 
conduct him to Springfield, where he 
was to be tried for high treason. Jack- 
son said this would be a needless trouble 
and expense ; he could save the sheriff 
both, and go just as well by himself. 
His word was once more taken, and he 
set off alone, to present himself for trial 
and certain condemnation. On the way, 
he was overtaken in the woods by Mr. 
Edwards, a member of the council of 
Massachusetts, which at that time was 
the supreme executiye of the state. 
This gentleman asked him whither he 
was going. “ To Springfield, sir,” was 
his answer, “ to be tried for my life.” 
'Fo this casual interview Jackson owed 
, his escape. Having been found guilty, 
and condemned to death, application was 
made to the council for mercy. The 
evidence and the sentence wet^stated, 
and the president put the question 


whether the pardon ahould be granted. 
It was opposed by tbe> first speaker ; 
the case, he said, was perfectly clear; 
the act was unquestionably high treason, 
and the proof complete ; and if mercy 
was shown in this case, he saw no 
reason why it should not be granted in 
every other. Few governments have 
understood how just and politic it is to 
be merciful. This hard-hearted opinion 
accorded with the temper of the times, 
and was acquiesced m by one member 
after another, till it came to Mr. Ed- 
wards* 'turn to speak. Instead of de- 
livering his opinion, he simply related 
the whole story of Jackson’s singular 
demeanour, and what had passed between 
them in the woods ; and for the honour 
of Massachusetts and of human nature, 
not a man was found to weaken the 
natural effect of M^r. Edwards’ state- 
ments on their minds. The council 
began to hesitate, and when a member 
ventured to say that suc/i a man cer- 
tainly ouf ht not to be sent to the 
gallows, a natural feeling of humanity 
and justice prevailed, and a pardon was 
immediately made out. 
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(a) THE SUPERSEDED AMBAS- 
SA.DOR. — In 1684, Sir Richard Fan- 
shawe was ambassador from Charles u. 
to Madrid. That gentleman had been 
remarkable for his fidelity to the cause 
of Charles i., in whose service he had 
not only endured great privations, but 
had lost the whole of his family pro- 
perty. The fealty he had shown to the 
father was shown to the son, who, in re- 
warding him with an embassy to Spain, 
by that very elevation only made his fall 
the greater; for his disgrace in being 
superseded by another so affected him, 
that he died of a* broken heart such is 
the gratitude of princes ! Lady Fan- 
shawe’s accounf of their arrival at Cadiz 
confirms the truth of the foregoing ob- 
servations. After mentioning that whfen 
they landed they were welcomed by 
volleys of guns, received by a very 
large number of people, and met by 
the governor and his lady, she adds. 


“When we came to the house where 
we were to lodge, we were nobly 
treated, and the governor’s wife did 
me the ^honour to sup with me. We 
had a guard who constantly waited on 
us, and Sbn tries at the gate below, and 
at the stairs-head above. We were 
visited by all the persons of quality in 
that town; our house was richly fur- 
nished, both my husband’s quarter and 
mine. The richness of the gilt and 
silver plate, which we had in great 
abundance, was fit only for the enter- 
tainment of so gi^at a prince as his 
majesty our master, in the representa- 
tion of whose person my husband re- 
ceived this great entertainment ; yet, I 
assure you, notwithstanding this tempta- ^ 
tion, that your father aiid myself both 
wished ourselves in a retired^country 
life in England, as more agreeable & 
our inclinations.” But “as never any 
ambassador’s family went into Spain 


i 
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more glorioa8l;jr, so neyer went anj out | the oinal conmtalatioii, ** I come, my 
so sad for the departure of this lady I friend, to wish you a good new year, 
was little else than expulsion from a and many iHtppy returns of the season/* 
situation where every earthly honour The Secretary, after a short pause, r^ 
had been heaped upon her to satiety, plied, with some emotion, ** I hope this 
and her company was the dead body of year will be happier than the last, for I 
her beloved lord I She found, however, can scarcely recollect having spent one 
strength and consolation where only happy day in the whole of it/* This 
they are to be found— in God. confession, coming from an individual 

(6) EXPERIENCE OF WOTTON. whose whole life hitherto had been a 
Sir Henry of series of triumphs, and who appeared 

Queen Elizabeth, who had great honours to stand secure upon the summit of 
conferred on him, on account of his near political ambition, was often dwelt upon 
relation to the Queen's great favourite, by Sir John, as exemplifying the vanity 
Robert, Earl of Essex, was very intimate of human wishes, 
with the Duke of Tuscany, and with (d) THE SERVANT’S DOCTOR- 
James, then King of Scotland, (and ATE. — When the University of St. 
afterwards of England,) and had been Andrew’s, Scotland, sold her honours f a 
sent on several embassies to Holland, certain minister, who deemed that his 
Germany, and Venice. After all, he ministration would be more acceptable, 
desired to retire with this motto, “ That if he possessed what the Germans call 
he had learned at length that the soul the doctor-hat, put 15/. in his purse, 
grew wiser by retirement,” and conse> and went to St. Andrew’s, to “ purchase 
quently, that a man was more happy in for himsfelf a good degree.” His man-, 
a private situation, than it was possible servant accompanied him, and was pre- 
fer him to be with those worldly honours sent when bis master was formally ad- 
which were accompanied with so many mittedi^ the long-desired honour. On 
troubles. In short, the utmost of his his return “the doctor” sent for' his 
aim in this life, for the future, was to servant, and addressed him as follows ; 
be Provost of Eton, that there he might “ Noo, Saunderst ye’ll aye be sure to 
enjoy his beloved study and devotion. ca’ me the doctor; and gin ony body 
{c) THE PRIME MINISTER’S spiers at you about me, ye’ll be aye 
MISERY. — On a court day in Decern- sure to say the doctor’s in his study, or 
, ber, 1795, Sir John Sinclair happened the doctor’s engaged, or the doctor will 
to meet Mr. Secretary Dundas at St. see you iu a crack/’ “ That a’ depends,” I 
James’s, who pressed him to name a was the reply, “ whether ye ea’ me the 
day for visiting him at Wimbledon, doctor, too ! ” The rev. doctor started. 
’I'he day fixed upon was the last of “ Ay, it’s just so,” continued the other ; 
the year ; and the party included Mr. “ for when I found that it cost so little, 
Pitt. Sir John remained all night ; and I e’en got a diploma myself ; sa ye’ll 
next mf'.rning, according to Scottish cus- be just good enough to say, * doctor, put 
tom, r« iiolved to pay his host an early on some coals,’ or, ‘ doctor, bring the 
visit in his own apartment He iound whiskey and hot water / and gin ony 
the secretary in the library, reading a body spiers at ye about me, 3^e’ll be aye 
long paper on the importance of con- sure to say, ‘ the doctor’s in the stable,’ 
quering the Cape, as an additional or, ‘ the doctor’s in the pantry,* or, * the 
security to our Indian possessions. His doctor’s digging potatoes,’ as the case 
guest shook mm by the hand, adding may be.’* 
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(a) THE SWEEP AND THE a clergyman, “ a sooty, hoisy chimney- 
CLERGYMAN. — “Passing down Hud- sweep crossed my path. I bad often 
son-street in New York one day,” says noticed this class of persons, and as I 
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heard their hideous cries, and marked infloence pf a charm ; ** O yes! I haye 
their filthy dreiss hnd the sooty imple^ kno^ these for^ yeaiy; precioos 
meats ^ t|ieir calline, T ^ thov^t Savioar/iie is W oah hml’* 
their lot amonff the most rni^rable of (c) H£M£fMBERING JESU8 
our race. Pity and curiosity now 


I HEMEMBERING JESU8 
8T.-— A good old minister who 


prompted me, as this chimn^-sweep died in An^cica in 1807, at nearly 
was passing, to address him in a few ninety yearn of age, had lost his recoN 
kipd words* After a salutation, I smd, leetion and been lon^ incapable of en 
* My friend, this must be a hard life that gaging in public services. Towards th 


After a salutation, I smd, leetion and been lon^ incapable of en- 
lis must be a hard life that gaging in public services. Towards the 
3 no,’ said he, and his eye last days of his life he was- removed to 


vou live ?’ *0 no,’ said he, and his eye last days of his life 1 
Kindled as he spoke, * it’ s not a hard the house of a beloifid '''here he 

life; it will soon be over, and then we was attended to wM^the most Ulial 
shall have rest* I was silent for a mo> affection. On the croin^ before that 
ment; but recovering from g|v asto^ of his death, a neighbouring minister 
nishment, 1 replied, ‘ YeS, inffied, we visited him, but he did not know him. 
shall have rest in heaven, if we* love Being told who he was, he Imswer^ 
and serve the Saviour on earth. Do ** I do not remember any such person.” 
you love him ?’ ^ I do not wish to pre- His beloved son was introduced to him ; 
sume,’ said he, * I trust I do love but he did not know him. “ I dd not 
the Saviour!* WJiat was my gratiftca- remember that I have a son,” said the 
tion to learn that he was a professor of good old man. In short, his memory 
religion, and had been for years a mem- was so impaired, that! he knew none of 
ber of a church of the same denomina- his family or friends about him. At 
' tion as that to which I belonged. When last he was asked, ** Do you not re- 
I told him who I was — administer of member the Lord Jesus Christ?” Im-. 
Christ, and one of his own brethren— mediately his eyes brightened, and at- 
I he was full of joy. Droppin|||a few tempting to lift his hands in the hour of 
words of advice and cbngratdBfion, I death, he exclaimed, “ O yes I I do, I 
passed on ; and thought, * O happy man ! do ! £ remember the Lord Jesus Christ ! 


he was full of joy. Droppin|||a few tempting to lift his hands in the hour of 
words of advice and cbngratdBfion, I death, he exclaimed, “ O yes I I do, I 
passed on ; and thought, * O happy man ! do ! I remember the Lord Jesus Christ ! 
happier in. hope of heaven than the He is my Lord and my God, by whom 

kings of 'the eairth without it. Is not I hope to be saved!” May we not be 

such a hope like an anchor to the soul?” assured that the gracious Redeemer of 
(6) BISHOP BEVERIDGE AND sftners will not forsake those who thus 

HIS FRIENDS. — When the pious regard him with a love that even the 

Bishop Beveridge was on his death- decay of nature cannot destroy? Blessed 
bed, he did not know any of hii friends are they that put their trust in him I 
or conntKions. A minister with whom Re^ef, hast thou done this? If not, 
he had been well acquainted visited what will be thy state when thon shalt 
him, and when conducted into his room meet death? • 

he said, “ Bishop Beveridge, do you (d) WITNESS OF^THE SPIRIT.— 
know me?” “Who are you?” said The celebrated Philip'de Momey, prime 
the bishop. Being told who the mini- minister to Henry xv. of France, one of , 
ster was, he said that he did not know the greatest statesmen, and the most 
him. Anottter friend came who had exemplary Christians of his age, being 
been equally well known, and accosted asked, a little before his death, if he 
the bishop in a similar manner. Who still retained the' same assured bqpe of 
are you said the prelate. Being told future bliss which he had enjoyed 
it was one of his intimate friends, he daring bia illness, he ma^ this memo- 
said, he did not know him. His, wife ruble reply, “I am^ eftfident of it, 
then came to his l>ed-side, and asked from the incontestable evidence- of the 
him if he knew her. “Who are you?” Spirit of God, as ever I was of any 
said he. Being tdld she was his wife, mathematical truth from all the^emon- 
he said he did not know her. “ Well,’’ strations of Euclid.” 


said one of them, “ Bishop Beveridge, 
do you know the Lord Jesus Christ?” 


I (c) THE AFFLICTED SUGAR- 
BOILER. — A negro named Robert, a , 


“ Jesus Christ 1” said he, reviving as if sugar-boiler, was dreadfully afflicted for 
the name had produced upon him- the ,^veral years ; his affliction arqse, as 

r 8 A 
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was supposed, from a drop of boiHng door. When I asked how he wai^ he 
sugar on his arm when he was said he was just waking the Lord’s time, 
at work. The place broke out, and the when he should please to call for him. 
sote spread, so that his fingers fell off. * Massa,* said he, ‘ two hands gone ; two 
The disorder ascended into his head, eyes gone ; two feet gone $ no more dis 
and his eyes fell oat, as also pieces of carcase here. O massa! de pain some- 
his skull His feet were likewise af- times too strong for me ; lam obliged 
fected, and came off. * Yet he bore all to cry out, and pray to de Lord for his 
his sufferings with remarkable patience, assistance.’ At the close of his life, he 
and, at times, rejoiced in the hope of exhorted all about him to be sure to 
being received Jo that plaiJe where live to God; and esp^ially his wife, 
there is no dea^P'ueither sorrow nor who had remained with him all the 
crying, “The last time I visited him/’ time of his aflliction— a very rare cir- 
said his minister, “ I could not bear to cnmsta^ then with negroes ; but she 
look upo^ him, but only talked to him continUof faithful, and he died in peace, 
and prayed with him at his chamber exhorting her to live to God.” 


201. HOSPITALITY. 

(a) PARK AND THE NEGRESS, us pity the white man, no mother has 
When the celebrated Mango Park was he,” etc. Our traveller was much af- 
' in Africa, he was directed by one of fected, and* next morning could not 
the native kings to a village to pass depart without requesting his landlady’s 
the night. He went, but as the order accepf^ce of the only gift he had left, 
was not accompanied with any provi- two owof the Tour brass buttons that 
sion for his reception, he found every still remained on his waistcoat, 
door shut. Turning his horse loose to (6) GETTING AN INVITATION, 
graze, he was preparing, as a security The Rev. Mr. R~- had travelled far 

from wild beasts, to climb a tree, and to preach to a congregation at . 

sleep among the branches, when a beali- After the sermon, he waited very pa- 
tiful and affecting incident occurred, tiently, expecting one of the brethren 
which gives a most pleasing view of to invite him home to dinner j but was 
the negro female character. An old disappointed. One and another de- 
woman, returning from the labours of parted, until the house was ^most as 
the field, cast on him a look of com- empty as the minister’s stomach. Sum- 
passion, dhd desired him to follow her. moning resolution, however, he walked 
She led him to an apartment in her hut, up to an elderly-looking gentleman, 
procured a fine lish, which she broiled and gravely said, “ Will you go home 
for his supper, and spread a mat for to dinner with me to-day, brother?” 
hint to sleep upon. She then desired “Where do you live?” the brother 
her maidens, who had been gazing in asked. “ About twenty miles from this 
fixed astonishment on the white 'nan, to place, sir.” “ No,” said the man, colour- 
resume their tasks, which they continued ing; “but you must go with me.” 
to ply through a great part of the night “ I'hank yon ; I will cheerfully.” Af- 
They cheerei their labours with a song, terwards the minister was no more 
which must mrve been composed extern- troubled there about a dinner, 
pore, as Mr. Park, with deep emotion, (c) HOSPITALITY AMONG 
discovered that he himself was the sub- TURKS.— Mr. Arundel, in his Die- 
ject of it. It said, in a strain of affect- coveries in Asia Minor,” says, “ We 
ing simplicity : “ The winds roared, and dismounted at the Oda, a lodgiiig-house 
the rains fell ; the poor white man, faint for travellers, in .the village of Coose- 
and weary, came and sat under our tree : lare, or Cuselare. It was certainly not 
he has no mother to bring him milk, no a palace, for we shared it with our 
wife to grind his corn.” Chorus. “ Lej horses, and there were holes, called 
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wmdovB, 'viAont gifttt or shutters; 
but the hospitality of our hof ts nore 
than compensated for everythin else. 

We had trakana soup, pilau, cheese, 
and petmes ; and astonished were we to 
see our table-cloth, or table-skin, soon 
Imd, the pancake bread placed all 
around, and the smoking Tiands in the 
midst It was the more remarkable, 
since we were unexpect^. guests; and, 
as the village seemed wretcliedly poor, 
we venture to ask an explanation; 
when we learned that our far^ was the 
contribution of many families cllbe tra- 
kana soup was supplied by one, the 
pilau by a secdnd, the petmes by a 
third, the bread by a fourth; but all 
were emulous to feed the famished stran- 
gers with as little loss of time as pos- 
sible.; and these were Turks.** 

(d) THE CZAR AND THE PEA- 
SANT. — The Czar Ivan, who reigned 
over Russia about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, frequently went out 
dis^ised, in order to discover the 
opinion which ^e people ent^tained 
of his ‘ administration. One (hf*, in a 
solitary walk near Moscow, he entered 
a small village, and pretending to be 
‘ overcome by fatigue, implored relief 
from several of the inhabitants. His 
dress was ragged, his appearance mean ; 
and what ought to have excited the 
compassion of the villagers and ensured- 
his reception, was productive of refusal. 
Full of indignation at such inhuman 
treatment, he was just going to leave 
the place, when he perceiv^ another 
habitation, to which he had not yet ap- 
plied for assistance : it was the poorest 
cottage in the village. The emperor 
hastened to this, and knocking at the 
door, a peasant opened it, and asked him 
I what he wanted. ** I am almost dying 
' with fatigue and hunger,*’ answered the 
Czar ; ** can you give me a lodging for 
one night ?” “ Alas 1** said the peasant, 
taking him bg the hand, ** you will have 
but poor fare ; ypu are come at an un- 
lucky time; my wife is in labour; her 
cries will not let ypu sleep ; but come 
in, come in ; yon will at least be shel- 
tered from the cold, and such as we 
have you shall be welcome to.” 

The peasant then made the Czar enter 
a little room, full of children ; in a cradle 
I were two infants, sleeping soundly I A 


^ three y^ old, was sleeping on a 
rug near the <^adle ; while her two sis- 
ters, die one five years the other 
almost seven, were on their knees, 
crying, and praying to God for their 
mother, who was ih a room a^joming, 
and whose piteous plaints and groans 
were distinctly heard. “ Stay nere,” 
said the peasant to the emperor ; ** I 
will go zmd get something for your 
supper.” Ill 

He went out, and returned with 
some black bread, eggs, and honey. 

“ You see all I can give you,*’ said the 
peasant; “ partake of it with my chil- 
dren. I must go and assist my wife.” 
“Your hospitality,” said the Oznr, 

“ must bring down blessings upon your 
house ; I am sure God will reward your 
goodness.** “Pray .to God, my good 
friend,” replied the ipeasant, “ pray to 
God Almighty that she may have a 
safe delivery : that is all I wish for.” 

** And is that all you wish to make yon 
happy?” “ Happy!” judge for yourself; 

1 have five fine children ; a dear wife 
that loves me ; a father and mother 
both in good health ; and my labour is 
sufficient to maintain them all.” “ Do 
your father and mother live with you?” 

“ Certainl)r; they are in the next room 
with my wife.” “ But your cottage here 
is very small ! ” “ It is large enough ; it 
can hold us all” 

The good peasant then went to his 
wife, who in about an hour afterwards • 
was delivered. Her husband, in a trans- 
port of joy, brought the chHd to the 
Czar ; “ Look,” said he, “ look ; “ this 
is the sixth she has brought me ! May 
God preserve himtas he has done my 
others I” The Czar, sensibly affected at 
this scene, took the infant in his arms : 

“ I know,” said he, “ from the physiog- 
nomy of this child, that he will be quite , 
fortunate ; he will arrive, I am certain, 
at preferment.” The peasant smiled at 
the prediction ; and at that instant the 
two eldest girls came to kiss their new- 
born brother, and their grandmother 
came also to take him back. The Httle 
ones followed her; and the peasant,, 
laying himself down upon his bed of 
straw, invited the stranger to -'do the, 
same. 

In a moment the peasant w|ls in a 
Sound and peaceful sleep ; but the Czar, 

2 A2 
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sitting up, looked around, and contem- 
plated every thing with an eye of ten- 
derness and emotion; the sleeping 
children and their sleeping father. 
An undbturbed silence reigned in the 
cottage. ** What a'happy chasm 1 what 
delightful tranquillity I” said the empe- 
ror ; *• avarice and ambition, suspicion 
and remorse never enter here. How 
sweet is the sleep of innoceqpe ! ” In 
such reflections 4 |^d on such a bed did 
the mighty emperor of the Russias 
spend the night! The peasant awoke 
at the break of day; and his guest, 
after taking leave of him, said, ** 1 must 
return to Moscow, my friend; I am 
acqUaifited there with a very benevo- 
lent man, to whom 1 shall take care 
to mention your kind treatment of me. 
I can prevail upon him to stand god- 
father to your child. Promise me, 
therefore, that you will vait for me, 
that I may be present at the christen- 
ing; I will be back in three hours at 
the farthest.” The peasant did not 
think much of this great promise ; but 
in the good-nature of his heart, he 
consented however, to the stranger’s 
request. 

The Czar immediately took his leave : 
the three hours were soon gone, and no- 
body appeared. The peasant, therefore, 
followed by bis family, was preparing 
to carry his child to church ; but as he < 
was about to leave his cottage, be heard 
OR a sadden the trampling of horses, and 
the rattling of many coaches. He knew 
the imperial guard, and in8taa% called 
his family to come and see the emperor 
go by. They all ran out in a hurry, 
and stood before their door. The horses, 
men, and carriages soon formed a circu- 
lar iin'c„ and at last the state-coach of 
the Czar stopped opposite the peasant’s 
door. 

The guards kept back the crowd, 
which the hopes of seeing their sove- 
reign had collected toother. The c..ach 
door was openedt the Czar alighted, and 
advancing to his host, thus addressed 
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him: promised you a*godfather; I 

am come to fulfil mv promise ; give me 
your chjld, and follow me to church.’* 
The peasant stood like a statue; now 
looking at the emperor with the mingled 
emotions of astonishment and joy; now 
observing his roa^ificent robes and the 
costly jewels with which they were 
adorned, and now turning to a crowd 
of nobles that surrounded him. In this 
profusion of pomp he could not discover 
the poor stranger who lay all night with 
him upon straw. 

The^^mperor for some moments si- 
lently enjoyed his perplexity, and then 
addressed him thus: Yesterday you 
performed the duties of humanity; to- 
day I am come to discharge the most 
delightful duty of a sovereign, that of 
recompcDsing virtue. I shall xlot remove 
you from a situation to whicn you do so 
i much honour, and the innocence and 
tranquillity of which I envy; but I will 
bestow upon you such things as may be 
useful to you: you shall have numfirouk 
flocks, rich pastures, and a house that 
will enable you to exercise the duties of 
hospitality with pleasure. Your new- 
born child shall become my ward ; for 
you may remember,” continued the 
emperor, smiling, **that I prophesied 
he would be fortunate.” 

The* good peasant could not speak ; 
but, with tears in his eyes, he ran 
instantly to fetch the child, brought 
him to the emperor, and laid him 
respectfully at his feet. This excel- 
lent sovereign was quite affected ; he 
took the child in his arms, and carried 
him to church ; and, after the ceremony 
was over, unwilling to deprive him of 
bis mother’s milk, he took him hack to 
the cottage, and ordered that he should 
be sent to him as soon as he could be 
weaned. The Czar faithfully observed 
his engagement, caused the boy to be 
educated in his palace, provided amply 
for his farther settlement in life, and con* 
tinued ever afterwards to heap ftivours 
upon the virtuous peasant and hu ftmily. 
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20^. HUMAKirr exemplified. retarned the Ambassador, the king my 

J i) CASSAR AT PHABSALIA. mastir wottld immediately comply with 
alius Oiesar was not more eminent your requisition, if your majesty inter- 
fqr his valour in overcqpni^ his* enc- posed for them, not as nuUqfactori, but 
miesj than for bis humane efforts in re- as your brethren** 
conoiling and attaching them to his (a) MEASURING FEELING . — A 
dominion. In the battle of Pharsalia respectable merchant of London, having 
he rode to* and fro, calling vehemently been embarrassed in his circumstwoes, 
out, '* Spare, spare the citizens 1 ** Nor and his misfortunes having been one 
were any killed but such as obstinately day the subject of conversation in the 
refused to accept life. After the battle. Royal Exchange, several persons ex- 
he gave every man on his own side, pressed great sorrow ; when a foreigner 
leave to save any of the opposite from who was present, said, ** I feel five hun- 
the list of proscription ; and at no long dred pounds for him ; what do ^ou 
time after he issued an edict, permitting feelf** 

all whom he had not yet pardoned, to (e) HENRY IV. AND THE 
return in peace to Italy, to enjoy their SIEGE. — When Henry iv. of France 
estates and honours. It was a common was advised to atf^empt taking Paris 
saying of Ceesar, that no music was so by assault, before the king of Spain*s 
charming to his ears as the requests troops arrived to succour the leaguers, 
of , his mends and the supplications of he absolutely protested against the 
those in want o^ his assistance. measure, on the principle of humanity. 

(A) A GOVERNOR’S HUMANITY. “I will not,” said he,* “ expose the 
— When Catharine of Medijlis had capital to the miseries and horrors 
persuaded Charles ix. to massacre all which must follow suph an event. I 
the Protestants in France, orders were am the fither of my people, and will 
sent to the governors of the different follow the example of the true mother 
provinces to put the Huguenots to who presented herself before Solomon, 
death in their respective districts. One I had much rather not have Paris, than 
Catholic governor, whose memory will obtain it at the expense of humanity. 


ever be dear to humanity, had toe and by the blood and death of so many 
courage to disobey the cruel mandate, mno<^nt persons.” 

“Sire,” said he, in a letter to his sove- , Henry reduced the city to obedience 
reign, “I have too much respect for with<^ the loss of blood, except two or 
your Majesty not to persuade myself three wStrgesses who were killed. “If 
that the order I have received must be it was in^ my power,” said this humane 
forged ; but if, ;which God forbid, it monarch, “ 1 would give fifty thousand 
should be really the order of your ma- crowns to redeem those citizens, to ^ve 
Jesty, I have too much respect for the the satisfaction of informing posterity 
personal character of my sovereign to that I had subdued Parisr without 
obey it.” spilling a drop of ' blood.” * ^ • 

.(c) LOUIS XIV. AND THE (/) THE CHILD’S RESCUE.-An. 
ENGLISH AMBASSADOR.— After. English gentleman relates the following 
the revocation of the famous edict of affecting fadt • , . . 

Nantz, when the Protestants were per- 1 was once ^idg in my gig up thd 
secttted in every part of France, an En- hill in the village of FraUkford, near 
glish Aml&assaaor demanded of Louis Philadelphia, when a little girl, about 
XIV. the liberty of all those who were two years old, who had travelled jiway i 
sent to the galleys on Account of their from a small house, was lying basking 
religion. . “ And what,”, answered the in the. sun in the middle of Ae road* 
royal bigot, “would the king of Eng- About two hundred yards before I gat 
land say, were I to require the release to. the child, the teams, five large horses 
of all his prisoners in Newgate?” “Sire,” in each, of three wagons, the drivers i 
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of which had stopped to drink at a 
tavern at the brow of the hill, started 
off, and came nearly abreast, gaUoping 
down the road. 1 got xny gig off the 
road as speedily as I could, but ex- 
pected to see the poor child crashed to 
piefeeSi A }'oung man, a journeyman 
carpenter, who was sliingling a shed by 
the road-side, seeing the child, and 
aware of the danger, though a stranger 
to the parents, Jumped from the top of 
the shed, ran into the road, and snatched 
up the child when scarcely an inch 
before the hoof of the leading Ijorse. 
The horse’s leg knocked him down, 
but he, catching the child by its clothes, 
flung it out or the w'ay of the other 
! horses, aipd saved himself by rolling 
back with surprising agility. The 
mother of the child, who had appa- 
rently been washing, seeing teams 
coming, and knowing the situation of 
the child, rushed out, and catching it 
up just as the carpenter had flung it 
back, hugged it in her arms, and uttered 
a shriek such as I never heard before, 
and then she dropped down as if en- 
tirely dead. By the application of the 
usual means, she was restored^owever, 

^ in a little while ; and I being^about to 
* depart, asked the carpenter if ho was a 
married man, and whether he was a 
relation of the parents of the child. He 
ssud he was neither. “Well then,” said 
I, “ you merit the gratitude of every 
father and mother in the world; and 
I will show you mine by you 

what 1 have,” palling out the Wre or 
ten dollars which 1 had in my robket. 
“No, I thank you, sir,” said he; “I 
have only done what it was my duty 
to to.” 

. M LESSON TO CONQUERORS. 
— When Edward the Confessor bad 
enter^ England from Normandy to 
recover the kingdom, and was ready 
to give the Danes battle, ^ne of his 
captains assured him of victory, adding, 

“ We will not leave one Dane alive.” 
Edward replied, “ God forbid that the 
kingdom should be recovered for me, 
who am but one man, by the death of 
thousands. No; I will rather live a 
private life, unstained by the bloibd of 
my fefbw-men, than be a king by such 
a sacriflee." He then broke up his 
oamp, and again retired to Normandy, 
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until he was restored to his throne 
I without blood. 

I (A) KjjprS REPLY TO THE 
PRISONERS.— The prisoners, in St 
Michael, once consulted John Knox, 
as to the lawfnlness of attempting to 
escape, by breaking their prison; the 
design was opposed by some of their 
number, lest their escape' should subject 
their brethren who remained in con- 
finement, to a more severe treatment 
He returned for answer, that such fears 
were not a sufficient reason for relin- 
.quishing the design, end that they might 
with a safe conscience effect their 
escape, provided it could be done “with- 
out the blood of any, shed or spilt;’* but 
the shedding of any. man’s blood for 
their freedom he would never con- 
sent to. 

(i) ANTHONY’S OPINION OF 
REVENGE.— Anthony behaved with 
such Ipnity towards those who had been 
engaged for Cassius, that he wrote to 
the senate,^ requesting them to spare the 
shedding of blood ; an<k requesting this 
honour |o be allowed to his reign, that 
even under the misfortunes of a re- 
bellion, none had lost their lives, except 
in' the first heat of the tnmult. “I 
wish,” said he, “ that I could even recall 
to Ufe many of those who have been 
killed; for revenge in a prince hardly 
ever pleases, since even when jost, it is | 
considered as severe.” 

203 . HUMANITY REWABDED. 

(a) HUJJIANE DRIVER RE- 
WARDED. — A poor Macedonian sol- 
dier was one day leading before Alex- 
ander a male laden with gold for the 
king’s use ; the beast being so tired that 
he was not able either to go or sustain 
the load, the mule-driver took it off, and 
carried it himself with great difficulty 
a considerable way. Alexander seeing 
him just sinking under the burthen, | 
and about to throw 'it on the ground, 
cried out, “Friend, do not be weary 
yet ; try and carry it quite through to 
ihy tent, for it is all thy own.” 

(6) AGRIPPA AND THAUMA8- 
TUS. — When Agriiq^ was in a private 
station, he was accused, by one of his* 
servants, of haring spqken injariously 
of Tiberius, and was condemned by the 
emperor to be exposed in chains bimore 
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the palace gate* Thia ireather ngii ¥e>7 
hot, and Agrippa became 
thirsty. Seeing Thai||iMltiB^'|4nMbt 
of Caligula, pass by^kh. & mwer ,d£ 
water, he ealled to hixu,ium^^l3^eated 
leave to dvink. The ser^^, presented 
the pitcher vUh '.madi and 

Agrippa having miayed his tbivit, said 
to him, “Aaiiice IhatiiaastiuK 

that if I get oi]^ of thia captkity,. I wtil 
one day pay thee .well for this draught 
of water.’* ' Tiberiua dying, his sac* 
cesser. Caligula, soon afterwacds not 
only set A^lppa at libevty,. but made* 
bhn king of {^dea. In this, high 
situation Atiunp^was not unmindful of 
the glass of water given to him when. 
& ci^Yw; he imme^ately i»nt for 
Thaumastus, and mads him comptroller 
of his housenold. < 

(c) TRIUMPH OP METELLUS. 
—When Nertobfi^ was invested by 
Q. Gmeilios Merlins, the Roman, pro- 
consul, Rhetogenes, a chief lord qf the 
place, came out and surreudered him- 
self to the Romans. The inliabitaiits,, 
enraged at his desertion, plaMd his 
wife and child^tan, wbom he bad left 
behind, in the^^f^each which the legion- 
'nries were to’ mount The Roman 
general hearing of 'this, and finding 
Siat he could Aot attack the city without 
saerifieing tham, abandoned a certain 
conquest, andMraised the siege. No 
sooner was this act of humanity known, 
through Tarraconian Spain, thw the 
inhabitants of the revolted citieswove 
who should first submit to him; and. 
thus was a wh(de coux^ rfbove|^^y 
one humane act. ' 

id) “MERCY BETTER THAN 
SACRIFICE,” — When the Romaqjp. 
had ravaged the province of Azaaene, 
and 7,000 Perskuas were brought pri- 
aoxmra to Anu4a» where they sufered 
extueme waaft. Anjises, Bishop of Amida, 
afuemblrd his eU^gy, and represented 
to meig. iho mis^ of itm unhappy 
prisoBem- He obmryed, mat as' Opd 
had.saidti *!ll. xw<»y b&ttm than 
aaaiidce,” he would oertamly be, better 
phased with ^ Alief of hui saving 
creatnass* them ▼kb bsiog serrod with 
gold and.silvesFridrtke cktuchee* The. 
oleigy w^ of m same ojjininnk^^ Thc 
consecrated veidiels were^ sold; and 
with fhe^procae^i.tba 7,0(» Pbrsians 
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wemnoi imiy* ivunitained dmaag the 
W8r,.^b|it aeab, bonio ^ im eoholaaion', 
w^moany* hi their ppskeU. Vaiknei, 
the Pbrsiaa monarch, was jo eharmed 
wi^ thjj huim^ aetimvthat he invited 
the biahopb te his japlttd where he re- 
ceifud. hixa^gilih the utmost reverence, 
and fA his mb coafereM many fhvours 
on the Christians. 

(c) CJmEMENCT op alphon- 

SUS.— The city of Cajeta having re- 
I belled against Alphonsua, was invested 
j by that monarch with a j^erful anny. 
Being sorely distressed ibc wabt of pro- 
visions, the citizens put forth all 
old. men, women, and childrem.aiid Aflt 
the gates upon them. The kihg^s xm*- 
nisters advised his majesty not to per- 
mit them to pass, but to force tbeih back 
into the city, by which means he would 
speedily become master of it. Al);mon- 
sus, however, had too humane a dispo- 
sition to hearken to counsel, the 
of which rested on driving a helpless 
multitude irto the jaws of famine.; He 
sufiered them to pass unmolested ; and 
when afterwards reproached wkh tb.e 
delay which this produced in the sie^, 
he feelingly said, ** I had' rather be me 
preserver-’^of one innocent ^rson,.than 
be the master of a hundred Cejetos.” 

Alphonsus was not without the iv 
ward which such noble clemency mer 
rited. The citizens were so affected 
by it, that, repenting of their disloyalty, . 
they sQon afterwards yielded up the city 
to him^ their own accord. 

ARCHDUKE AND HIS 
WO|Kd SOLDIERS.— When the 
ArclmuKe'Charles.was on his way teem 
Bohemia, to take the comxnandaof his 
army, as he drew near the scene of* 
EQtioD, he met a number Of . wounded 
mexL abandoned by theiii oemr^e <m 
the road, for want of horses to 
carriage in their ibtredt. Thu prince ' 
immemately ordene^ the horses to. be ^ 
taken fsom several^ pieces: of cannon, 
that were already retreatiD^;say^g that 
these, brave mtn, were better worn s^y- 
ing than a feim^annon. WhenOema^ > 
Moreowt into whpse handb, 
of course {elji heard, of this beiipi^limt ^ 
trait, he ord^d them to be.flMtg[^ 
the Austrian .army, ohserv|pg 
would, take no cannon that were 
doped fitom 6u(di humane, moliv^ . 
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ig) HAPPY EFFBCTS Ot HU- 
MANJTY.-^The^ following fiictt of a 
young chief of the PawHee nation, and 
son of Old Knife, one qf the Indians 
who visited the city of Washington, in 
America, a few years ago, from the foot 
of the Rocky MonhSini^ highly 
* creditable to his courage, his ^nercSty, 
and his benevolence. This young war* 
rior, when these events occurred, was 
about twenty-five vears old. At the 
age oi twenty-one, his heroic deeds had 
acquired for him, among his people, the 
• rank of “ bravest of the brave." The 
savage practice of torturing and burn- 
ing to death their prisoners existed in 
th& nation. An unfortunate female, 
taken in war, of the Paduca nation, 
was destined to this horrible death. 
The fatal hour had arrived ; the trem- 
bling victim, far from her home and her 
friends, was fastened to the stake, and 
the whole tribe was assembled on the 
surroonding plain, to witness the awful 
scene. Just when the wood was about 
to be kindled, and the spectators were 
on the tiptoe of expectation, this young 
warrior, who sat composedly among the 
cluefs, havh% before prepared two fleet 
horses, with the necessary provisions, 
sprang from his seat, rushcfd through 
the crowd, loosed the victim, seized her 
in^ his arms, placed her on one of the 
horses, mounted the other himself, and 
made the utmost speed towards the 
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nation and friends^ the captive. The 
xqtdtitude, dumh ^and nerveless with 
amazement at the &p*zig deed, made no 
effort to rescue their victim from her 
deliverer. T^hey viewed it as the act of 
their deity, iubmitt^ to it without a 
murmur, and quietly retired to their vU- 
lagew The released captive was accom- 
panied, through the wilderness towards 
her l&me, till she was oat of danger. 
He then gave her the horse on which 
she rode, with the necessary provisione 
for the remainder of her journey, and 
they parted. On his return to the vil- 
lage, snch^wAs the resg^f^t entertained, 
for him, that no inquiry was made into 
his conduct; n6 censure was passed on 
it ; and since tikis'lransaction, no human 
sacriflce has been offered, in this or 
any of the Pawnee tribes. Of what 
influence is one hold act in a good cause ! 

On the publication of this anecdote 
at Washington, the young ladies of a 
female seminary, in that city, presented 
this brave, and humane Indian with a ' 
handsome silver medals <00 which was 
engraven an apprbpria^fe* inscription ; 
and this was accbmp£u^*by an address, 
of which the followitq ^ " the close 
“ Brother,’ accept ^thia ■‘'"token of our 
esteem; always wear it our sake; 
and, when you have agn^nHbe power to 
save a poor woman fro|n. 'death and 
torture, think of this and of us, and fly 
to her rescue.” 

♦ 
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HUMILITT. 


. (a) ** BY THE GRACE OF GOD sotne moments, and then uttered the fol- 
I Ali V^AT I AM.”— “ Two or three lowing affecting soliloquy : — “ I am not 
yearsoemre the dea|^ of John Newton, what I ought to be ! An ! how imperfott 
when his sight was so dim that he was and deficient ! I am w|iat I wish to 
no longer able togipd, an aged friend be 1 1 abhor that which is evil, and I 
and brother in the ^ministry called bn would \fieave .to that^which is good ! I 
him in breakfast Fkmily prayer sue- am not whatl hope to be ! Soon, soon, 
ceeded, and" the portion of Scripture I shall put qlBf'mortalltj^ and with moiv 
far thethiy was read to||fm. It was talityau sin* and ioUMrfection ! 
snggestcid ^ ^ Bogatsky’s Holden Trea- though | am not whdt 1 ought to be, nor 
anry tiie grace ofvilGad, I am what I wish to be^ hoy wlmt I hm to 
whai^am.** It was the good man’s cus- be, I can truly" say I am not what I once 
to^on these occasions, to make a few was, d slave to sin and 9htan ; and 1 can 
sh# remtks on the passage fead. After * ^ t tin oft before death, for keep. 

thg,,yeading of this text, he paused for ing it till then !■ a delay of peril.— En. 

^ 





heartily join with Hbfi apostle, aJ- “ I waf ea^tsmg a great desire to see 
knowledge, ‘ Bf the Iftace ofGojd, 1 the late mr« ' Charles, of Bala, with 


am what Ij&m I * •^t ns pray ft 


whom I had; conrej^nded for three 


(b) MATHER*S BE,tRACTlON. yeari, conceiving a temarkable reTiral 


—Dr. Cotton Mather h^f^nupintained, 
wiUi much earuestness^ .a^ particular 


opinion in the prime of life* In ad- the si 

< J - i-i. . 'a. 


|ic]vha4 wen- place under his mini- 
y. fe hi^wning to be in town at 


bur . father l^dty took 


Tanced age, he re-examin^^^Uie writ- die .tp LBy Ann Erskine’s, where he 
ings of hisf opponent which ^he had xesideA we spent ther^ two hap]^ 
replied to, and was' conrinoed of his hgps, 'l^^opr iraa^ted Mr, C. 

error. This fact he was careful to. ae- to j^vourn^Hrrith 'it brie# Outline of the 
knowl^ge: _ _ _ _ circnmstaicjw^hich led tO the remark- 


(c) Reynolds AND^THE or- able revival dt Bala, ^ its jsurrouttd- 
PH AN. — A lady ^plied to the eminent ing region, its progress, etc.^ ,He did so 


ristol, Bichard Rey- for up.wards of an hour. 


nolds, on behUr of a little drphan boy. ing him, your father sajd, ‘,]J 

5 11... _1__ aU 


im 

« TMT-NI^ 


him to name and thank his benefactor.** once mentioned himself, thougH^ he was 
“ Stop,** said the*gdpd man, “ Thou art the chief actor and instrument, in the 
mistaken. We do thank the cloudy whole matter ?* ** \ 

for rain. Teach, him to look higher, (p) ELEVATION BY HUMILITY, 
and thank him who giveth both the — In the evening of the day that Sir 
clouds and the rain.” . Eardly Wilmot kissed the hand ^f his 

(d) THE NOBLEMAN AND THE majesty, cn being appointed chie!f jus- 
PRAYER-MEETING*. — A nobleman tice, one of his sons, a yontkof jjieven- 


was in the habit of attending » pray 
meeting in the country village where “ Now,*’ said he, “ my SC(P, I will tell 
he lived, andjrhere a few poor people you a secret worth your imowingr cod 
' wer i accustomed to assemble to seek remembering. . The eleyatipn . T have 
the pre^nce of Divine majesty, met with in life, particularly ^s last 
It was at cifstomary for these hum- instance of it, has not been owing to 
ble persons tq make way for him if he any superior merit or abilities, but to 
came in a iittle after the appointed my humility; to my not having set up 
time; but he expressed his unwilling- mys^f above others, and to' a uniform 
ness to receive this mark of respect, endeavour to pass through void of 
saying he should be satisfied toPccupy offejmal^wards God and man,**, 
the lowest station, la other places bio I AHHE CONVERTED INDIAN, 
thought he had a rigli^ to maim thaodi)’- I ’-SP year 1742, a veteran warrior, 


teen, attended him to his bed-side* 


saying he should be satisfied toPccupy 
the lowest station, la other places ha 
thought he had a rigln to claim, thaidie- 


thought he had a rigltito 
tinctions of his rank i bu 


o claim thaodie* 

ut thera^e felt of 


IP 


himself in the same situation as thexq- renowned among 


enape nd^n and Mdntev t|ibe, 
id among hia friends foe hit 


selves. Suck conduct displayed bravery,, and treaded by his e&iniesi. 
genuine feelings ,of piety, which, .^rising joined the Christian Indiems al^Befhle*^ 
superior to the artificial distinctions of ham, Pennsylvania, He was up w at an 
(Weiety, rejoices in the fellowship of the advanced ^e, frUlpf scars, and a& 
body of CllristiaiM. ^ , tattooed with the^Kenes of the" actions" 


tattooed with the Irenes of the" actions" 


. (ft LOUIS XX, AND THE KIT- m which he. had^k^ d^^goged. All 
CHEN BOY.-r^uis the ixth«.dLiag who heard hie hitl^ ^loaght that it 
France* was found , instructing^ a poor could never be surpassed. This man 
kitchen boy;, ikkd being ^ed why he was brought under the ^uenc%. pf 
did so, replied, ^The meanest person religion; af|when he was ^t&t^ards ^ • 
has a soul as plf^ioas dk mV own, questioned rilpeoting his .wariikef'lbats, 
and bought witn the same blood of he modestly replied, <*tbat being rinw 


and bought wit^ the same blood of he modestly replied, ** that .being riow 
Christ.*** • ; ■ taken eaptiVe by Jesus Ohlji^it,dId Uqt * 

(/) OVERLOOKING SELF.^ become him to relate the deeds dose 


“ On a visit to London,’* says the Rev, while in the service of the evUl s^it; 
J. Campbell, |n a letter to a minister, but that he was willing to give an ae- 


f 
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count of the manner in irhieli )>e had on a.vmde table The hired 

been coimered/* men in the hit^hen whispered to each 

(») *!fTHE SONS OF GOD/*— Aa other, their astoniahment that he was 
individital, sajs a missionaryf employed not invited in^ the parleiif. Though 
in the translation of the Scriptures atia of hnmbla of%iii hims^f, he felt keenly 
station where 1 residet^ cn, giving at the indi^ity Of the treatment ; the 
the. passage, *^Now ard we ^ sons of prideof his heart for a moment revolted, 
Godr etc., 1 John iii. 2, came running and he arose to restiine his Jonmey, 
to me in great haste, exclaiming^ ** No, with the prospect of a rainy night } but 
no, it is too a^uch; ' allow me to render he suddenly checked his feelings, and, 
it, ‘Now are we permitted tp kiss^hia liking to, s God, resolved to await pa- 
f^t*’ A simple and beaotifiil represen- tiently the result of this strange scene, 
tation of those feelings with which G hris- “ It was nqt long before all wei;^ called 

tians should ever contemplate the dig- into another room for femily prayers, 
nity of their character imd the honour The preacher followed hired la- 
conferred on them. bourers, and took his sw in a corner, 

IXJ) preacher and the and the farmer r«id a chapter in the i 

FARMER. — The Rev. Mr. R in Bible, At the end of it he was evidently I 

a sermon before a numerous audience,* embarrassed by an inward straggle, not 
composed in part of preachers, related knowing what to do t but, finally, turn- I 
the following anecdote, illustrative of ing to Sie preach^ he abruptly Ssked 
the infiuence of humility in subduing him to pray. 

a suspicious and repugnant mind : ** They knelt down, and the young 

“A young preacher,” said he, “on man, oppressed with feelings which 
goii^' to a distant field of labour, had prayer could best relieve, poured out 
occasion to stop overnight with a his soul in tears before Go4 A di- 
farmer, a member of a church, an vine influence canse down ou all pre- 
honest man, but, unhappily, of a peevish sent, and they sobbed around him. The 
suspicious temper, that had been ex- meek pathos his tones, the spiritn- 
asperated by several instances of im- ality of his sentiments, the evangelical 
posture, in which vagrant men had views involved in th^ prayer, and its 
availed themselves of his hospitality prt^vailing earnestness;^ Was irresist- 
nndec the character of Christian mini- able. The morose farmer,^ subdued and 
sters. The young preacher had just melted, approached him al the couclu* 
commenced his ministerial career, his sion of the prayer, and, in the pres^ce 
appearance was not prepossessing, and of the femily, with flowing tears, begged 
he was depressed with anxiety pe yect- his ps^n. * 1 should not have been 
ing his untried field of labour Jo^as so suspicioi^’ said he, ‘but 1 have 
late in the evening when he reaflBthe beeaaU^e day doder a strong tempta- 
gate of the ferm-yard; and the fSmn Horn of 'die adveisary f my mind has.‘ 
eame forth to meet him with chilling : been irritable, and my conduct towards 
^c^ldni^ making surly inquiries about iyoa to-night, is a mystery to myself 
his name, whence he came, whither he < aor cw 1 account for it, even by the 
was going, etc., expressing, meanwhile, | state hi my mind during the day. X 
b^his mka his sot^ions, and giving f have not been myself, ox I should not 
ve^ direct iatimatiw about false pre- have so treated you. Foegtve me, sir» 
tensions, etc. and depressed ^ ; How have you ablo to endure it? *’ 

was the stranger^ EFfelt^ a momentary “My lofd»” rifled wymitbAdpreacber, 
indignation, but, repressing k, he re- “has sai^ ‘Leaim on me, mr 1 ami 

solved to copy the meekness of his ;naeek and k>Wly in hcivC It la my 

Master, and, by hie. example, not ambition tojeam of Him. Try, flu 

otherwise^ attempt to care #e pervenity brother, to leant ihjh toe toon.’* It 
of his rustic host. He waa fipmted to was the keenest sbbnlka that could be 
the stable; with permission to fped bis given to the flpnner ; As felt its mertik- 
lione;.and come into the house. As he nency, msde the humbtowchnowled^ 
impfc^hfld the bouse he waa directed to men^ and bagged hia maltreated gnest 
t&ehitchem^irhere some food was q^raad to terry at the aeuse serend dsyi; and 
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weaeli to tho and neigh'bourB. 

His engagements woccid not allows him 
to remaii^so long; but, such was the 
importunity of his host, that he con- 
sented to preach the next 'dfiy. At 
night he reposed in the best chamber in 
the house, and his rest was sweetened 
by the thought that he had Conquered 
a perverse mind by an example of meek- 
ness. The next day hb preached with 
deep effect, and went on his Journey 
with the prayers and blessings of the 
farmer. 

•* And what do you suppose,* said the 
Rev. Mr. R*?? — -, “was the result? 
The old farmer was a better man ever 
afterwards ; the sermon had a salutaij 
influence on the 'whole neighbourhod, 
several were awakened, and among 
them, three of the farmer' s children ; 
two of whom have sihce gone to hq^ven. 
Ah ! it is the temper of Christ that fits 
us for usefulness 1'^ 

(A) TRUE MISSIONARY SPIRIT. 
— The Rev. l>r. Morrison, of China, 
after having for some years laboured 
at Canton, earnestly recjuestcd tlie direc- 
tors of the London Missionary Society 
to s»nd him a colleague ; their attention 
' was dir<^cted to Mr. (afterwards Dr.) 
Milne. A icircurastance occurred on 
his first int^oductio/i to the friends of 
that Society, which at oiice showed his 
devotedness to the Saviour’s cause, and' 
the humble opinion he entertained of 
himself. On his appearance befqre the 
Committee at Aberdeen he seeibed so 
rustic and' unpromising, that a worthy 
member took Dr. PhRip aside, and ex- 
pressed his doubts whether he had the 
necessary qualificatidhe for a mission- 
ary ; but added, that he would have no 
olgection to unite in recommending him 
as a servant to a mission, provided he 
would be willing to engage in that ca- 
pacity. ** At the sngirestion of my 
wortby^'friend,” etyrs Dr. Philip, “ I 


desir^ to speak with him alone. Harv^ 
ing stated to him the objeodon/wliicti 
had been made, and asked him if he 
would consent to the proposal, he re* 
plied, without hesitation, and with' the 
most significant and animated expres- 
sion of epantenlnce, ** Yes, sir, most 
certainly I am willkig to be anything, 
so that I am in the work. To be * a 
hewer of wood and a drawer of water' 
is too great an honour for me when the 
Lord's house is building." 

(0 “ NONE TO SPEAK OF."— 
Dr. Lathrop was a man of generous 
piety, but* much opposed to the noisy 
zeal that seeketh the praise of men. 
A young divine who was much 
to enthusiastic cant, one day;^saia‘ to 
him, **00 you suppose you have any 
real religion f ” “ None to ^eak of, 

was the excellent reply. 

(ot) dr. CAREY’S HUMILITY.— 
When Dr. Oarey, the missionary, was 
suffering from a dlingeroiis illness, the 
inquiry was made, ** If this sickness 
should prove fatal, what passa'ge' would 
you select as the text for your funeral 
sermon V* He replied, ** O, I feel that such 
a poor sinful creature as I, is un jvorthy 
to have anything said about him'; but 
if a funeral sermon should be preached, 
let it be from Psalm li. 1, • Have mercy 
upon me, O God, according to thy lov- 
ing-kindness ; according unto the mul- 
titude of thy tender mercies, blot out 
my transgressions.’ " 

"n^foliowing extract from the will 
of thHeminent missionary, is equally 
lUaiffiTti^e of the general humility of 
bis character. ** 1 direct that my funeral 
he as plain as possible, and that the 
following inscription, and nothing more, 
be cut cut on my grave-stone, viz. 

WZLUAM CARBT, BOBN AtoWT IfTit, l?Sl; 
nzim — 

*• A wretched, poor, and helpkis woim, 

^ Op thy kind aima^LlhJk'* 


205. IiyPOCRISY. ' 

(a) THE HYPOCRITE’S END, whose ancestors were martyrf. Shq 
The following fact is related by the was religiously educated 'by her pious 

author of “ Pastoral Letters.” N parents ; and her education, particularly 

was a branch of a pious family, some of her knowledge of history, was extensive. 



HIPOGBISY. 


In her etndy of history the progress of 
religion had attracted her chief atten« 
tion« Relinous topics w^re her element; 
her remaps often evinced the correct- 
ness and vigour of her judgment; and 


I paused a moment, and began to 
observe, that ** Lif# js the season of 
hope ;** and admitting all ,I heard to 
be correct, still the Saviour’s saying, 
** Whosoever cometh unto me, t will m 


^6 G^n delighted the social circle by no vw cast out,” is equally entitled to 
Iter Striking applicatiou of the current credit*. But she out me shbit^ observing^ 


matters of conversation to the subject 
of religion. Like the rest of the pious 


“The vigour of my youth and the 
strength of my intellect I have wasted 


flimily, she seemed devoted to all the in living to myself; 1 never cared for 
duties of a Christian, with only one the Divine approbation; and God is 
exception, and this they wonders at ; justly my adversary.' Cast down as 1 
that she did not attend with them at the am, I cannot go with a piteous tale of 
Lord’s table. All regarded her as an misery to petition for mercy, for which 
ornament of religion, and urged her to 1 can plead no services, nor hve to show 
take a part in this ordinance. any gratitude. I know already what you 

IttWe year N— lost both her pious would say to these sentiments— you 
jterents, and she had just put oif mourn- would hold out mercy as yet attainable; 


l^rents, and she had just put oif mourn- would hold out mercy as yet attainal 
mg, when she became seriously ill but my heart revolts at it Heaven 
Having been on terms of intimacy with would he no heaven to me on the terms 
the family, I was sent for, at her request, I can only enter it; 1 have been a 
to visit the dying sister. 1 certainly worthless idler, and cannot endure to 
went prepared to see a Qhristiau die ; receive the reward of a faithful soldier.” 
but what was my astgaishment to behold Astonished as I was, I endeavoured 


those features, instead of smiling in to enforce the necessity of renouncirfg 
death, as* I expected, clothed in all the such sentiments, and was urging that a 
horrors of mental agony ! Bidding me sit good confession, though late, would find 


down, and Ascertaining that there were acceptance, ^hen she interrupted me 
no witnesses, she addressed me in nearly with some energy: “ No, sir, spare me^ 
these terms : “ I am glad you are come ; spare yourself, my character is finished ; 
I cannot hear to go out of the world a what I am, that 1 shall be for ever, 
deceiver, hot I am unable to tell the The tree is even now falling : it is too 
sad secret of my heart to those about late to direct where its . trunk shall be 
me, it would be too much for them to extended on the earth.” 
bear, lam not the character my friends The doctor coming in, I soon took 
have supposed ; I am not religious— do my leave, intending to renew my visit, 

not interrupt me — 1 have talked about but in the morning learned that N 

religion, my passions have oftenjrit the had expired in the night. 

powers of the world to come, my (6) HYPOCRITES INACCESSl- 


powers of the world to come, w my 
imag^tion roved at large among things 
nnseen; 1 have amused myself with 


(6) HYPOCRITES INACCESSI- 
BLE.— President Edwards remarks, as 
the result of long and close observation. 


these matters, and regarded with the that, of all sinners, unconvert0tfj7rq/*essors 
interest of an amateur their effects up^n of religion are the most hopeless. In 
minds whom I reckoned of an inforior his account of the great New England 
order, though ennobled by a birth from revival, in which he laboured very 
heaven ; but amidst all, my own heart extensively, he states, that whilst sifch 
has never loved rehgion, as a personal immense multitudes, and a large pro- 
thing : indeed, 1 hive never concerned portion of air ages and conditions in 
myseff about it for myself and now I life were powerfnlly wrought upon, and 


must die without any of its prospects, 
and be shut out for ever from all its 
enjoyments.” . 


driven to seek refuge from the wrath to 
come, uncorifferted prqfessori stood alone 
unmoved. .'5. 
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. 206 . IDLENESS. 


(a) BLOWING THE BELLOWS. 
*>The haiminess to be derived from 
retirement from the bustle of the city,, 
to the peaceful and rural'acenes lof the 
country, is more in idea, than it often 

f iroves to be in reality. A tradesman in 
^dndon, who had risen to wealth from 
the humble ranks of life, resolved to re* 
tire to the country to.enjoy, undisturbed, 
the rest of his life. For this purpose, 
he purchased an estate and mansion in 
a sequestered comer in the country, 
and took possession of it. While the 
alterations and improvements which be 
directed to be made were going on, the 
noise of hammers, saws, chisels, etc. 
around him, kept him in good spirits. 
But when his improvements were nnish- 
ed, and his workmen discharged, the 
l^illness everywhere disconcerted him, 
and he felt quite miserable. He was 
obliged to have recourse to a smith 
upon his estate for relief to^his mind, 
and he actually engaged to blow the 
bellows for a certain number of hours 
m the day. In a short time this ceased 
to' afibrd the relief he desired f he return* 
ed to London, and acted as a gratuitous 
assistant to his own clerk, to whom he 
had given up his business. 

(S) DISEASE A RELIEF. — A 
tradesman, who had acquired a large 
fortune in London, retired from busi- 
ness, and went to reside in Worcester. 
His mind, without its usual occupation, 
and having nothing else to supply its 
place, preyed upon itself, so that exist- 
ehce became a torment to him. At last 
he was seized with the stone; and a 
friend, who found him in one of its 
severest attacks, having expressed his 
condolence, •* No, no, sir,” said he, “ do 
not lA'ty me ; for I assure you what I now 
feel is ease compared with the torture of 
mind from which it relieves iqe:” 

(c) CLARENDON’S NEIGHBOUR, 
w* When I visited a couz^y neighbour 
of mine (sayjs Lord Clarendon) in the 
morning, I always found him in bed ; 
and when I came in the afternoon, he 
was asleep, and to most men, besides my- 
self, access was denied. Once .walking 
with him, I doubted he was melancholy, 


and, by spending his time so much in 
bed, and so mo<m alone, that there was 
something that troubled him ; otherwise 
that it could not be that. a man upon 
whom God had poured so many bless- 
ings should be so little contented a^he 
appeared to be. To which, he answered, 

* that he thought himself the most happy 
man aUve in a wife who was all the 
comfort he could have in this world; 
that he was atfio much ease in his for- 
tune, he did not wish it greater; but 
I he said he would deal freely with. me, 
and tell me, if he were melancholy, 
(which he suspected himself of), what 
was the true cause of it ; that he had 
somewhat he knew^not what to do with; 
he knew not how to spend his time; this 
was the reason he loved his bed so 
much, and slept «t other times, which 
he said he found did him already no 
good in his health.’ ” Lord Clarendon 
adds, that the unhappy gentleman’s me- 
lancholy daily increased with the agony 
of his thoughts, till he contracted dis- 
eases which carried him off at the age 
of thirty -six. « 

(d) IDLENESS AND IRRELI- 
GION.-r-Dr. Dwight says, “ Among all 
those, who, within my knowledge, have 
appeared to become sincerely penitent 
and. reformed, I recollect only a single ‘ 
lazy man ; and this man became indns- 
triouiifrom the moment of bis apparent, 
and, 1 'doubt not, real conversion.’’ 

(0 THE SPIRITUAL MONK,— 
A certain brother came to the convent at . 
Mount Sinai, and finding all the monks 
at work, shook his head and said to the 
abbot, ** Labour not for the meat which 
perisheth,” and, **Mary hath chosen that 
good part.” “ Very Veil,” said the ab^ 
hot, and ordered the good brother to a 
cell, and gave hiip a book to read. The 
monk retired, and sat hour after hour 
all day long alone; wondering much 
that nobody called him to dinner, or 
offered him any refreshment. Hungry 
and weary, the night at length arrived; 
and he left his solitary cell and repaired 
to the apartment of the abbot “Pathdr,” 
said he, ” do not the brethren eat td- 
day?” 
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«* Oh jes,** replied the abbot, ** they are obli^d to eat, and on that accoimt 
have eaten plentifully.’* Then how we wora ; bat yon, brother, who have 
is it, father,” said the monk, ** that you chosen * the good part,’ you sit and read 
did not call me to partake with them ?” all the day long, and are above the want 
“ Because, brother,” replied the abbot, of meat that perisheth.” ^ Pardon 
joijt are a ^iritual man, and have no me, father,” said uie monk, ** I perceive 
carnal food. For our part, we .my mteke.” 


207. IDOLATRY. FOLLY OF. 


(a) A BECHUANA’S VIEW OF 
IDOLATRY.-^A Bechfana man, says 
a missionary, once came into my house 
and sat down. He took up one of our 
misiuonary sketches that was lying near 
him ; having looked at it, he^concluded 
that the figures upon it— ugly ones— 
represented living animals. It never 
entered into his mind that man would 
make a thing that never existed. He 
aaked my little daughter, Mary, ** What 
game is this?” She said, “They are 
not game; 'there are nations* that wor- 
ship these things.” ‘tOh!” said he, 
“ how you tell fib&” She replied, “lam 
not telling fibs. I heard mamma say 
so, and my mamma does not tell fibs.” 
Hp asked her again what game they 
were, and she again told him that they 
were things that were worshipped, for 
they have no name (or idols. He burst 
out into an exclamation of wonder, 
questioned her again, but received the 
same answer— that people worshipped 
these things the same as her papa wished 
them to worshm Jehovah and Jesus. 
The man was iull of amazement and 
repeated that she was telling fibs; but 
she maintained the truth of what she 
had said, and told him to go to her papa. 
He came to me and said, “ Look at that; 
yoar daughter says so and so. is it 
true?” I said, “ It is.” Having looked 
at me with astonishment, he said, I 
know you do not teU lies and laying 
the paper down upon a piece of timber 
that I was planing, he looked at it, put 
his hands to both sides of his head, and 
waving it backwards and forwards, said, 
“ The people that make these things of 
wood and stone,— h|ive they got heads 
like Bechuanas?” “ Yes,” 1 replied, 
‘•they have heads.” “ Have they got 
legs?” Yes, they have legs.” “ Have 


• 

they got a pair of bellows to breathe 
through?” (he meant lungs.) “Yes.” 
The man’s wonder continued to increase, 
and be then asked, “ Can they talk, and 
think, and speak? Can they reason? 
Can they explain a difficult thing ? Can 
they speak in a public meeting like our 
senators?!’ On being told that they 
could do all these things, he said, “ After 
this, never say that the Bechuanas are 
either foolish or ignprant.” Tajting from 
his neck a whistle made of ivory, ana 
carved with some device, perhaps a 
man’s head, or a buffalo, or a giraffe, 
he looked at the whistle with ^at 
reverence, and nodding his head in a 
very solemn way, he said, “ What would 
my people* think if I were to worship 
that?” Just at that moment, while he 
was talking with much animation, his 
staff dropped from his band. He grasped 
it, and pointing to the picture, he held 
up his staff and said, “This looks as 
well as this monster, and 1 might as well 
woorship my staff just as you worship 
Jehovah. What would my people think 
if I were to do so ? They would think 
I was a madman, and would throw 
me over a precipice, and cover me with 
stones.” 

(6) THROWING DOWN THE 
IDOLS.— A native gentleman of fljEUa, 
in relating his history to one of the mis- 
sionaries, said : 

My father was an officiating priest of 
a heathen temple, and was considered in 
those days a superior English scholar ; 
and, by teae|mg the English language 
to wealthy nttfives, realized a very large 
fiwtone. At a very early period, when 
a mere boy, I was employed by m^ 
father to. light the lamps in the pagoda, 
and attend to the various things con- 
nected with the idols. I hardly remem- 
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ber the time when mw miod waf sot and leave tfaoae thinga which the worid 
exerciaed en the ^7 of idolatir. These cannot be without ? ’ * Because/ teplied 
things, I thought, weie made by the Jews, * this would strengthen the 
hand of man, can more only by man, hands of snidi as wonhip these neees- 
and, whether tiwated well or ill, are saiy things, who would say, Ye allow ^ 
unconscious of either. Why all this now that these are gods, since th^ are * 
cleaning, dnointing, illundnaoEtf, etc. ? not destroyed/" 

One evening, these odl^eratious so (d) SERVING GOD WORSE 
powerfully wrought on my youthfbl THAN A THIEF. — As Mr. Kincaid 
mind, that instead of placing i^ols was preaching to the people, in Arracan, 
aecoiding to custom, I threw them from a man took up manfully on the side of 
their pedestals, and left them with |beir Gandama, while another man, who had 
frees in the dust. My father, on wit- been a great opposer, occasionally threw 
nessing what 1 had done, chastised me in a word in fryour of Mr. K. $ and 
so severely, as to leave me almost dead, the following eoj^vepBation took place 
1 reasoned with him, that if they could between the two men*: 
not get up out of the dust, they were not Yon have become a disciple of Christ, 
able to do what I could; and that in- haye you? You join this fbreign 
stead of being worshipped as gods, they teacher, do you, to pro^ that our god 
deserved to lie in the dust, where 1 had is no god, and that our religion, which 
throw^ them. ' He was implacable, and has stood a thousadd years, is only a 
yowed to disinherit me, an^ as the first cheat and a fabl^? . 'You are like a dog 
step to it, sent me avray from his house, that is coaxed away by a thief— you 
l^e relented on his aeath-bed, and left may as well lick ^ney from the edge 
ihe all hi^wealth. of a razor as to listen to this foreigner" 

(c) A JEW’S ARGUMENT. — “ Very well," replied my new ally, " I 
** Some Roman senators examined the haye reviled l|n 8 religion, and thie 
Jews in this manner : — * If God had no teacher more tran you have, but 1 was 
delight in the worship of idols, why did a fool, with both my. eyes shut— this 
he not destroy them?’ The Jews made religion is true, and everybody would 
answer,' ‘ If men had worshipped only believe it if they knew what it is. We 
things of which the world had had no make a god of wood, and then put a rope 
need, he would Have destroyed the ob- around ms neck, and carry him off to his 
jects of their worship ; but they also own place, and then put a fence around 
worship the sun and moon, stars and him, and keep him there till the white 
planets ; and then he must have de- ants ^at him up. We would not serve a 
stroyed his worlds for the sake of these thief as bad as this. There is as much 
deluded men.’ * But still,’ said the Ro- evidence to prove that Gaudama was a 
mans, * why does not God destroy the monkey', aa that he was a god." 
things which the world does not want, 

208. IMPRECATIONS ANSWERED. 

(tt),,THE PERJURER’S IMPRE-- ordering him to appear immediately, and 
CATION.— A mw once waited on a answer to the charge exhibited against 
ma^trate near Hitchin, in the nounty him. The youth bbeyed the summons, ^ | 
of Hertford (England), and informed accompanied by his guardian and an in- 
him tl^t fie had been stopped by a young timate friend. Upon their arrival at the 
gentleman in Hitchin, who had knocked seat of justice*, the accused and accuser ^ 
down and searched his pockets; were confrbnted; when the magistmte 
but not fin^g anythi^, he had suf- hinted to the man, that be was^lfisid he j 
frred him to depart magistrate, had made the c^rge with no othes view i 
astonished at thk mtelhgence, despatched than that of extorting money, and .bade j 
a messenger to the young gentleman, him take care how fie proceeded; ez^ 
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hoitiiig Imih, in the moii ^jpiiest i^nd hohr wae o^.Ood* to oonceal the devices 
path^U^ manlier, to beirare of mo dread- of mlBehood and frai^d. On Thorsdaj» 
fhl tndh consequences attending the 25th of Jannarf, 1753, Ruth Pierce, 
Juw* * fie man insisted upon making of Pottern, in this county, agreed with 
^oa^M^what he bad advanced; the oath three other women to buy a sack of 
waftjuordingly administered, and the wheat in the. market, each paying her 
fully investigated, when the due proportion towards the same. One 
illhot^cp of the young gentleman was ef these womdsi;' in collecting the several I 
by the most incontrovertible quotas of money, discovered a deficiency, 
^^^nce. The infamous wretch, finding and demanded of Ruth* Pierce the sum ^ 
his intentions thus fhistrated, returned which was wanting to make good the 
home much chagrined ; and meeting amount. Rath Pierce protested^that she 
sofn afterwards with one of his neigh- had paid her share, and said, she wished 
hours, he declared he had not sworn to she might drop«down dead, if she had 
anything bnt the^ timth, calling Ood not. She rashly repeated this awfid 
to witness the same in the most solemn wish, when, to the consternation of the 
manner, and wished, if it was not as he surrounding multitude, she instantly fell 
had said, his jqws might be loi^ed, and down and expired, having the money 
that his fiesh ura^ht rot upon his bones ; concealed in her hand/’ 
and, terrible to relate, his jaws were {d) THE OPPOSE R’S PRAYER.-** 
instandy arrested, and he was deprived A candidate for the Christian mhiistry 
of the use of the faculty he had so aw- was once invited to settle in New Eng- 
fully perverted t After lingering nearly land. In giving the invitation, there 
a fortnight, he expiged in the greatest was a general uni<fn in the church and 
agonies, his fiesh uterally rotting upon society. ' A few, however, wefe opposed 
his bones. to the settlement Among the opposers, 

(6) THEN LET IT CRUSH ME one man was exceedingly bitter. This 
TO ATOMS.—I kneira man, says a person was open and explicit m eapress- 
correspondent of the Tract Magazine,” ing the hatred of his heart towards those 
in 1825, who was very much addicted doctrines, commonly called the doc- 
to swearing ; and attempts to convince trines of grace, that were preached by 
him of the error of his ways were in the oandidate. . A few ^eeks previous 
vain — all reproof was lost upon him. to the ordination, in fonversation with 
He was a labourer in a stone quarry, some neighbours on the subject of the 
and having one day fastened a stone to candidate^ settlement among them, the 
a rope, for the purpose of being hoisted man expressed himeslf in the following 
Uf), the man at the top of the quarry manner; — “I wish I may die before he 
said he thought the rope was not strong is settled here.” The appointed day 
enough ; the mam belpw immediately approached, and the man remained unre- 
replied, with a most dreadful oath,— lenting in his opposition. On the morn- 
“ Then let it crush me to atoms.” Tie ing of the sabbath preceding the day of 
wretched man had hardly uttered these ordination, being in usual health and 
words, when the stoue fell, and bi.rrie^ busied in some domestic concern, he 
his unprepared soul into the presence was seized in a very strange manner, 
of his offended God. and in a moment was struck into a state 

(c) INSCRIPTION AT DEVIZES, of insensibility, and was speechless, and 
— ^The following inscription is to be seen hopeless. In this melancholy state he 
in the market-place at Devizes (Ei\g- continued till Wednesday morning, the 
land^;—“ The mayor and corporation of day of ordination, when, about two 
Devizes avail themselves of the stability hours before the commencement of the 
of this building to transmit to future public solemnities, according to his owh 
times the record of an awful event, desire, he dxpived ! His case wUs so . 
which occurred in this marliet-place, in extraordinary as to baffle the attempts 
the year 1763, hoping that such a record of skilfhl physicians, ei^r to restoijs 
may’serve as a salutarywamine against him or to satisfy themsetvee as to this 
the danget of impiously invoking the natural cause of his situatioxL 
IXvine vengeance, or of calling on the 


IMPBES8I0NS AND IMPUUIXS. 


(e) A COCK-FIGHTER’S CURSE. (/) BETTING AND DYING.— 
—A person who lived in the parish of The following relation of fisets was pre- 
Sedgie 7 , n&r ^Iverhampton (Eng- seated to the pnblio in several of the 
land), having lost a considerable sum by London newspapers of February 13tb, 


a match at cock-fighting, to which prac- 
tice he was notorionsly addicted, swore 
in the most horrid manner, |hat he would : 
never fight another cock ia long as he 


1814: — A melancholy event occurred 
yesterday evenmg, between seven and 
eight o’clock, at the cock-pit, St. Giles’s. 
Whilst preparations were making for 


lived ; frequently calling upon God to the setting-to of the cocks, to engage in 
damn his soul to all eternity if he did, this cruel sport, a Mr. Thorpe, from the 
and with dreadful imprecations, wishing country, a well-known character, ' had 
the devil might fetch him if he ever taken his seat in firont of the pit, and 
made another bet. We need not wonder not two minutes before his death, had 
that resolutions so impiously formed offered to back the Huntingdon birds 


should be broken ; for a while, however, 
they were observed ; but he continued 
to indulge himself in every other abo- 


for ten guineas. He was observed to 
lean his head forward, and appeared 
somewhat ill } he made a kind of moan. 


miiiation. to which his depraved heart and instantly his colour changed, and he 
inclined him. About two years after- was a corpse. Surgical aid was imme- 
wards, Satan, whoS'e willing servant he diately procured, but the spark of life 
was, inspired him with a violent desire was extinct. The body was removed to 
to attend a cockfight at Wolverhampton 5 a neighbouring public-house, for the 
and he complied with the temptation, inspection of a coroner’ s inquest The 
When he reached the place, he stood wife and sister of the deceased soon 
up, as in defiance of heaven, and cried, arrived to s^e the body, and the reader 
** 1 hold four to three on such a cock.” may judge of their feelings. It is a fact 


“ Four what?” said one of his Compa- 
nions in iniquity, Four shillings,” 
replied he. “ 1*11 lay,” said the other. 


not less singular than true, that the 
deceased, half an hour before his death, 
had said, “ The last time I was here, I 


Upon which they confirmed the wager ; said, if ever I attended the pit again I 
and, as his custom was, he threw down hoped I should die there.” 
his hat, and put his hand in his pocket (y) THE FATHER’S WISH.— In 
for the money ; when, awful to relate, the neighbourhood of Hitchin, in Hert- 
he instantly fell a ghastly corpse to the fordshire, there lived, a few years ago, 
ground. Terrified at his sudden death, a labouring man, who having a cross 
some who were present for ever after child, frequently wished, with an oath, 
desisted from this infameus sport; but that* bis next child might be both deaf 
others, hardened in iniquity, proceeded and dumb. He afterwards had three 


in the barbarous diversion as soon as the 
dead body was removed from the spot 


children, all of whom were deaf and 
dumb. 


209. IMPRESSIONS AND IMPULSES 


(a) THE TEN COMMAND- 
MENTS AND IMPULSES.-” Seve- 
ral of you,” said the Rev.' R. Robison 
in a sermon, “kno^ a good old man 
who departed this, life twenty years ago, 
and who often exported you to live by 
the Ten Commandments, and not by im- 
pulses. He used to tell, you know,' how 
he got freef fimm that delusion fifty 
yean befoce. Then he was pious and ! 


poor, and, being onlyt.a lad, thought all 
suggestions in Scripture style . came 
from heaven. Walking in the fields in 
want of firewood, by the side of a 
neighbour’s hedge, he wished^, some hf 
it to bum, and the impulse came elotbed^ 
in Scripture language, “ In all thir Job 
sinned not” Believing this suggestion 
to be the teachinu of the Spirit, he l^gan 
to make free with his neighbour’s wood. 

3 B 
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Presently he discovered his mistake by I so •got rid of an error which might 
f trying his impulse with the eighth com- 1 have led him out of the church into a 
, mandment, ** Thou shdt not steal, ^ and | jail. * 


'210. INCONSISTENCY OF PROFESSED CHRISTIANS. 

(fl) THE INDIAN'S INFERENCE. (c) AN ATHEIST QUIETING HIS 
—Mr. Brainerd informs us that, wrbcn CONSCIENCE. — An atheist being 
among the American Indians, he stopped asked by a professor of Christianity, 
at a place where there was a mat num- ** how he could quiet his conscience in 
her, and offered to instmct them in the so desperate a state?’* replied, As 
truths of Christianity. “Why,” said much am I astonished as yourself, that 
one of them, “should you desire the believing the Christian religion to he 
Indians to become Christians, seeing true, you can quiet your conscience in 
that the Christians are much worse than living so much like the world. Did 1 
the Indians ? The Christians lie, steal, believe what you profess, I should think 
and drink, worse than the Indians ; and no care, no diligence, no zeal enough.” 
they first taught the Indians to be Alas ! that there should still, by Chris- 
drunk. They steal to so great a degree, tians, be much cause given for the asto- 
ihat their rulers are obliged to hang nishmpnt of atheists I 
them for it ; and even that is not enough (d) UNI VERS ALIST’S A RG U- 
to deter others from the practice. But MENT. — Said a Universalist to a Cul- 
none of the Indians were ever hanged vinist, “Do you believe in eternal 
for stealing; and yet they do not steal punishment?” “Yes,” said the Cal- 
half so much. We will not consent, vinisL “ No,** said the other, “ you do 
therefore, to become Christians, lest we not believe any such thing. Why,'* 
should be as bad as they. We will live continued the Universalist, “ do you 

as our fathers lived, and go where our believe that Mr. S. of believes in 

our fathers are, when we die.” Not- it ? No, he does not believe any such 
withstanding that Mr. B. did all he thing.’* Again the Universalist added, 

could to explain to them that these were “ Do you believe that the Rev. of 

not Christians in heart, and that he did believes that I am going to hell ? I 

not want them to become such as these, He and 1 have lived here these years; 

he could not prevail on them to accept he has met me hundreds of times in 
his doctrine, but left them, himself mor- the streets, and has never said a word 
tified at the thought that the wickedness to me on the subject he does not 
of ^me, who professed Christiinity, believe any such thing.” 
should produce such prejudices. (e) THE TWO MINISTERS. — 

(/>) “IT IS ALL A FARCE.*’— As deep and ardent piety exerts its most 
I heard (says a Christian miio'ster) an powerfhl infiuence upon those most inti- • 
excellent sermon to young people, on a mately acquainted, so a want of it will 
New Year’s-day, in the momiog. The be soopest detected, and most deeply 
text was, “Redeeniing the time, because felt, in the domestic circle. This is 
the days are evil,” Eph. v. IG. The illustrated by the following facts, 
minister then went to dine and spend In the village of O— , New York, there 
the rest of the day with a p^y, where lived a minister noted for the depth and 
the time was spent in feasting, levity, ardour of his piety. During an interest- 
and folly. Late in the evening, one of ing revival, his eldest daughter became 
the party observed, “Really Ibis is a poor concerned about her eternal welfisure. 
way of redeeming the time.” “Pooh I” At an evening’s meeting, the anuous 
said another, “ it is all a fkree.” Let were invited to occupy a particular 
ministers and others beware lest their seat, in token of thieir desire for an 
inconsistencies should lead any to deride interest in the prayers of 6od*s people, 
the religion they profess. The minister's daughter did not go 
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forward, but mpoit the arriYal of the 
family at home, she said, ** Father, I 
want yon to pray for me.” The father in- 
quired why she had not taken the peni- 
tents ’ seat. The immediate and earnest 
reply was, I would rather you would 
pray for me, than anybody else in the 
world.” At a time of similar interest 

in the Yilla^ of P , there lived a 

minister who was perhaps equally ac- 
counted of .in puhliCf whose eldest 
daughter was ^also convicted of sin. 
She passed her time as usual, under 
the paternal roof, but with a sad coun- 
tenance and heavy heart. Three days 


passed, while her distress of soul was 
daily growing deeper, and she then, 
without the knowledge of her parents, 
( neither of them having yet inquired 
after the state of her mind ), wrote a 
note to a neighbouring lady, most earn- 
estly soliciting her to come and pray for 
her as a poor lost sinner. Christian 
fathers and mothers ! beware you do not 
destroy the confidence of your children 
in your piety by your inconsistenejr, so 
that when under conviction for sin, and 
desirous of the prayers of others, they 
should, in like manner, pass by you, 
and send for the aid of others. 


211. INDUSTRY. 


(a) CRESSIN’S DEFENCE.- Pliny 
tells us of one Cressin, who so tilled 
and manured a piece of ground, that it 
yielded him fruits in abundance, while 
the lands around him remained ex- 
tremely poor and barren. His simple 
peigl' hours could not account for this 
wonderful difference on any other sup- 
position than that of his working by 
enchantment ; and they accordingly 
proceeded to arraign him for his sup- 
posed sorcery, before the justice seat. 
“How is it,” said they, “unless it he 
that he cncliants us, that he can contrive 
to draw such a revenue from his inheri- 
tance, while we with equal lands are 
wretched and miserable?” Cressin was 
his own advocate ;*his case was one 
which required neither ability to ex- 
pound,. or language*^ to recommend. 

“ Behold,” said he, “this comely damsel ; j 
she is my daughter, my fellow -labourer ; 
behold, too, these implements of hus- 
bandry, these carts, and these oxen. Go j 
with mt% moreover, to- my fields, and 
behold there how they are tilled, how 
manured, how weeded, how watered, 
how fenced in '. And when,” added be, 
raising his voice, “you have beheld all 
these things, you will have beheld all th^ 
art, the charms, and the magic, which 
Cressin has used I ” . 

The judges pronounced his acquittal, 
passing a high eulogium on that in- 
dustry and good husbandry which had 


made him an object of unjust suspicion 
and envy to his neighbours. 

(b) THE CLERICAL GAR- 
DENER. — As Peter the Great, of 
Russia, was travelling through a village 
in France, he saw in a garden, belonging 
to a parsonage, a man in a cassock, 
with a spade in his hand, digging hard 
at some beds of vegetables. 

The Czar, much pleased with the 
sight, alighted, and asked him who he 
was. “ Sir,” answered the man, “ I am 
the clergyman of the village.” “ I took ' 
you for a gardener ; why are you em- 
ployed in this manner ? ” 

“The revenues of my living being 
but very moderate, I do not choose to 
be an expense to my pahshion^s, but 
wish rather to have it in my power to 
assist them ; they respect me the more 
when they see that, to procufe- myself 
some of the conveniences of life, 1 im- 
prove this garden, and in this humble 
occupation spend as much of my time 
as the duties of my ministry will allow.” 

“You are an hofeest man,” replied 
the Czar ; “ and I esteem you the jmore 
for thinking and acting in this manner ; 
tell me your name.” He drew out^his 
tablets, and wrote down the name of the 
worthy clergyman; and, after telling 
him who he himself was, and •. 

him many proofs of kindness, he took 
leave of him, and returned ^o his 
carriage. 

2 b2 
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When he went back to Moscow, he 
did not forget this scene, and endea- 
Toured to induce the priests in his em- 
pire to imitate the Tirtuous example of 
the clerical gardener. 

(c) « COME AND GO.”— A gentle- 
man in Surrey (England), once held a 
farm worth 200/. a year in his own hands, 
till he was obliged to sell half of it to pay 
his debts, and let the other half to a far- 
mer on a lease of twenty -one years. After 
a while the fanner wanted to buy the 
land. “ How is this,” said the gentleman, 
*^that I could not live upon the farm, 
being my own, while you have paid 
rent, and yet are able to purchase it ! ” 
“ O,” said the farmer, “ two words make 
all the difference: you said go, and 1 
say come ; you lay in bed, or took your 
pleasure, and sent others about your 
business; but 1 rise betimes, and see 
my business done myself. 

(d) A DILIGENT STUDENT. 
— A correspondent of the “New York 
Evangelist,” gives a striking notice of 
the Jiev. John A. Sherman, a Missionary 
in Benares, upon the Ganges, 500 miles 
above Calcutta. While at Andover, 
Massachusetts, though on a passing 
visit, and in a foreign land, where he 
wished to notice things around him, he 


read, during the ten days of his stay, 

“ Henry’s Life of Calvin,” a recent Ger- 
man work in three large octavos, be- 
sides much in periodicals, and sp^nt 
also considerable time in social inter- 
course, preaching twice, and delivering 
a most interesting. lecture, of two hours’ 
length, on India. 

About two years of his time in India 
was spent in Calcutta in translating 
and printing the Bible in the Hindostan 
language, for the British Foreign 
BiMe Society. While engaged in this 
translation, he applied himself from 
four in the morning till eight in the 
evening, notwithstanding the intense 
and sultry heat of Calcutta. And 
strange as it may seem to some, he as- I 
signed this very fact of his intense ap- 
I plication, as a leading cause of his unin- 
terrupted health and vigour. “ ’Phe man 
who would live in India,” he said, “must 
have plenty of work; if not, he will 
yield to. the enervating influence of the 
climate, and lounge away his days upon' 
the sofa, and consequently be tossing all 
night on his sleepless couch, for want of 
the requisite fatigue. Then comes de- 
jection of spirits, and utter prostration 
of the whole man.” 


INFIDELITY. 


CAUsr.s OF infidi:lity. 

• 212. IGNORANCE. 

(a^ GENERAL HAMILTON’S 
•CONFESSION. A young lawvi r, in 
conversation with Bishop Chase, related 
the following fact respecting General 
Hamilton, which had occurred but a 
short time before. The young lawyer 
had been an intidel, but his mind was 
nowjchanged, and the following narra- 
tion was given in answer to Bishop 
Chase’s inquiry how the change was 
brought about. “In pursuit of his 
professional duties, General Hamilton 
passes from New York to Albany, to 
attend the highest courts, and Pough- i 
keepsie is his stop^g-place for rest I 
and social chat We young lawyers I 


I delight to meet him at Hendrickson’s 
tavern, and there breathe together the 
atmosphere of wit and satire. Not 
long since, when he passed by, we 
gathered round him, and he greeted us 
with his usual cordiality; but there 
was something altered in his wit — it 
was solemn, yet more affectionate. At 
length, to break the spell, I ventured, 
as erst, a story, the edge of which was 
ridicule against Christians and their 
creed. As I finished the anecdote, 
instead of the loud .laugh, and respon- 
sive tale, the general gravely asked me, 
if I knew what I had been talking of ? 
Confusion is the best name I can give 
my feelings and ‘behaviour before the 
great man at such a (piestion from his 
Ups. Seeing my embarrassment, he said 
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he did not design to give me pain, but, 
his question, to c^l my attention to 
his own castfc 

** * Not many months ago,* said he, 

‘ I was, as you are, doubtful of the 
truths of Christianity: but some cir- 
cumstances turned my thoughts to the 
investigation of the subject, and I now 
think differently. 1 had been in com- 
pany with some friends of a similar 
sentiment in New York. 1 had indulged 
in remarks much to the disadvantage of 
Christians and in disparagement of their 
religion. 1 had gone further than ever 
before 1 had done in this way. Coming 
home, I stood, late at night, on the door- 
steps of my house, waiting for my servant. 
In this moment of stillness, my thoughts 
returned to what had just passed at my 
friend’s, especially on what I had said 
there. The thought arose, “ And what 
if the Christian religion be true, after 
all ?” This thought was certainly na- 
tural, and it produced in my bosom the 
most alarming feelings. 1 was conscious 
that I had never examined it —not even 
with that attention which a small re- 
taining-fee requires in civil cases. In 
this 1 hold myself bound to make up 
■ my nind according to the laws of evi- 
dence ; and shall nothing be done of this 
sort, in a question that involves the fate 
of man’s immortal being? Where every- 
thing is at stake, shall 1 bargain all . 
without inquiry? — Wilfully blinding i 
my •wn eyes, shall I laugh at that, j 
which, if true, will laugh me to scorn 
in the day of judgment ? These ques- 
tions did not allow me to sleep quietly. 
In the morning I sent to my friends, 
the clergy, for such books as treated on 
the evidence of Christianity. These I 
read, and the result is, 1 believe the 
religion of Christians to be the truth, 
that Jesus Christ is the Son .of God, 
that he made an atonement for our sins 
by his ^death, and that he rose for our 
justification.’ 

** This is the substance of General 
Hamilton’! declaration to me at Hen- 
drickson’s, and you may judge how I 
have felt since. As 1 have followed the 
general in many other respects, ^so 
would I imitate him in this.’* 

(A) SIR ISAAC NEWTON AND 
HALLEY.— Sir Isaac Newton set out 
in life g clamorous infidel ; but on a 
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nice examination of the evidences for 
Christianity, he fbund reason to change 
his opinions. When the celebrated Dr. 
Edmund Halley was talking infidelity 
before him, Sir Isaac addressed him in 
the following or like words : “ Dr. Hal- 
ley, I am always glad to hear you when 
you speak about astronomy or other parts 
of the mathematics, because these are 
subjects you have studied and well un- 
derstand; but you should not talk of 
Christianity, for you have not studied 
it I have *, and am certain that you 
know nothing of the matter.” This 
was a just reproof, and one that would 
be very suitable to be given to most of 
the infidels of the present day, for they 
often speak of what they have neVer 
studied, and of what th^ are, in fact, 
entirely ignorant Dr. Johnson, there- 
fore, well observed, that no honest man 
could be a Deist, for' no man could be 
such after a fair examination of the 
proofs of Christianity. On the name 
of Hume being mentioned to him, ** No, 
sir,” said he ; “ Hume owned to a cler- 
gyman in the bishopric of Durham, 
that he bad never read the New Testa- 
ment with attention.” 

(c) CONFESSION OF COUNT 
STRIJENSEE. — From the written and 
published confessions of many converted 
infidels, it would be easy to show that 
the most violent opposers of the Bible 
arc generally those who are most ig- 
norant of its contents. An illustration 
of. this remark may be drawn from the' 
history of the unfortunate Count Strn- 
ensee, pHme minister of Denmark, under 
Christian* VII,, whose downfall produced 
the tragical revolution in the Danish 
cabinet of 1772. - 

This distinguished individual had long 
been an avowed and zealous infidel, 
when he was suddenly hurled from the 
summit of power to the horrors and 
gloom of a dungeon. During the four 
months he spent in prison under the 
pious and zealon^ instruction of the 
Rev. Dr. Munter, he became thoroughly 
convinced of the truth of Christianity, 
and, as it appeared, a true penitent in^ 
the memorable confession which be 
wrote before he went to the scaffold,' he 
said, ** My former unbelief and aversion 
to religion were founded neither upon 
an accurate inquiry into its truth, nor 
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upon a critical examination of those 
doubts which are generally made against 
it. They arose, as is usual ifu such 
casest from a very general and superficial 
knowledge of religion on one side, and 
much inclination to disobey its precepts 
on the other, together with a readiness 
to entertain every objection which I 
discovered against it” In another place, 
after having carefully examined the evi- 
dences of Christianity and his former 
objections, by the aid of Dr. Munter, 
he exclaimed, like a man awakened 
from a dream, “ I never imagined Chris- 
tianity was founded on such strong evi- 
dences, or that they would have con- 
vinced me so. After a calm examination, 
1 have found them to be unexception- 
able, and none, if they only take the 
proper time, and are not against the 
trouble of meditating, can ever examine 
Christianity without being convinced 
of its truth ; for everything is naturally 
and well connected, and recommends 
itself to a mind given to reflection. I 
never found in Deistical writings a sys- 
tem so well connected, and upon the 
whole, I am inclined to believe there is 
no such thing as a regular system of 
infidelity.” 


213. CORRUPTION OF THE HEART ANI> 
LIFE. 


(a) THE WAY TO ATHEISM. 
•—1 'was, (says a New England mini- 
ster,) some time before my conversion, 
under senous impressions on the sub- 
ject of religion. 1 had received a pious 
education, and my awakened conscience 
now alarmed me on account of my 
dangei^ and pained me on account of 
my ^nt. I would not submit to God, 
and 1 accordingly tried to find rebef in 
Universalism ; but I bad to wrest and 
rack the Scriptures so much to support 
that wretched theory, that 1 soon became 
convinced of the absurdity of trying to 
believe the Bible and disbelieve in fhture 
punishment. 1 next threw away the 
Bible, and ttM to find a stfiid foundation 
in Deism ; but being still unsatisfied, 
my next plunge was into blank and utter 
Atheism. What presumption ! A youth 
less then eighteen years of age rejecting 
the Bible, denying the being of a God, 
and the immortality of the soul I But 
my belief in all this unbelief was firm 


and unshaken. I looked upon myself 
as possessed of superior wisdom, upon 
Christians as simpletons, and reli^on as 
downright folly and superstition. 

Here I thought I had found relief, 
for then no fear of God, man, or devil 
disturbed me. 

I went . to board in a pious fanuly ; 
and one evening after prayer, Mr, and 
Mrs. , who were pious pemons, en- 

tered into personal conversation with 
me on the subject of religion. I frankly 
told them it was in vain to talk with 
me,— that I was a downright Atheist. 
They were astonished at the declaration. 
After recovering from the shock, they 
kindly entreated me to review the 
ground on which I stood, and to seek 
my soul’s salvation. This was a singu- 
larly incongruous exhortation, ^as some 
would say, to a person who believed he 
had no God to pray to, and no soul to 
oe saved; but had they been inspired 
their words could scarcely have been 
more adapted to meet my case. Their 
tenderness had an effect upon me which 
all the arguments of theologians would 
not have accomplished. I retired to bed, 
but not to rest. I was led to look back 
over my past career ; and my progress 
in scepticism was all revealed before 
me as under a blaze of light. 1 saw 1 
had disbelieved,and that because I wished 
to disbelieve. I saw then what 1 had 
forgotten, or never distinctly known 
before, that 1 had deceived myself into 
it, and I beheld the coarse which I had 
taken to blind my own eyes. The self- 
imposition and influence of desire upon 
my infidel opinions, was just as plain 
to me as any fact of my past life. That 
review of the process by which I had 
become •an infidel (a process of which 
I was previously unconscious), con- 
vinced me of the folly and falsity of 
infidelity. 1 was led to renounce its 
unholy' dogmas, and brought step by 
step to embrace the humbling and self- 
denying truths of the Gospel. I have 
often thought that if the infidels of the 
present day could have the heart in 
like manner bared before them, and see 
how its depraved wishes have influenced 
their judgments, in rejecting religion, 
they would lose confidence, like myself, 
in their sceptical notions, and come to a 
similarly happy result. 
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(5) CAUSE OF INFIDELITY Glasgow ; and one evening they heard 
AVOWED.— Mr, Wilberforce once told the ftuuUy with, whom ^ev lod^ em- 
the Rev. WUMam Jay, that, some* years ployed in ^e worship of God. Tbia 
ago^ passing through Dorchester daring struck their minds exceedingly, and 
Carlile’s confinment there, he went to suggested the question— Whether there 
see him in prison, and endeavoured to is a God, and a world to come ? ^ After 
engage him, in a conversation upon the- ^me discnssion, they came to this con* 
Scriptures j but Carlile refused, and 8idd«^, ^tdusion — “ That there is no G(^, and 
he h^ made up his mind, and did not ^ho world to come ! ” — a conclusion,^ as 
wish it to be .perplexed again; and, they themselves acknowledged, to which 


pointing to the Bible in the hands of they came on this sole ground, that 
his visitor, he said in ah awful manner, wished it to be so — and how much infi- 
“ How, sir, can you suppose that I can delity that abounds in the world rests 
like that ^ok ? for if it be true, I am on no better foundation. 


undone for ever ! ** ** No,” said the pious 
philanthropist, ** this is not the necessary 
consequence, and it needs not be ; that 


214. CURE OF INFIDELITY. 

(a) DR. NELSON’S TESTIMONY. 


book excludes none from home who will — Dr. Nelson, of Illinois, in his work 
seek salvation by our liOrd Jesus Christ.” on ** Infidelity,” says that, for many 


(c) LOOSE Life, loose creed, years, he had endeavoured to persuade 
— It has often been a matter of wonder, every infidel to read some work on the 
that the principles and reasonings evidences of Christianity, and he never 
infidels, though frequently accompanied knew but two instances fail of convic- 
with great natural and acquired abili- tion, and in these he did not know the 
. ties, are seldom known to make any result, for want of opportunity, 
impression on thoughtful people. It is (^) OPI'OSER TURNED APO- 
said of a deceased gentleman, q(ho w^ LOGIST. — Atheoagoras, a famous 
eminent in the literary wcnrld, that in Athenian philosopher in the second cen* 
early life he drank deeply into the fre^ tury, not onl^r doubted the truth of the 
•thinling scheme. He, and one of his Christian religion, but was determined 
companions of the same turn of mind, to write against it. However, upon 
often carried on their conversations in an intimate inquiry into the facts on 
the hearing of a religious, but illiterate which it was supported, in the course of 
countryman. This gentleman after* his collecting materials for his intended 
wards became a true Christian, and feit publication, he was convinced te. the 
conqem for the countryman, lest his blaze of its evidence, and turn^ his ' 
fmth in Christianity should have been designed invective into an elaborate ■ 
shaken. One day, therefore, he asked apology, which is still in existence, 
him, whether what had so frequently (c) WEST AND LITTLETON.— 


^EST AND LITTLETON.— 


been advanced in his hearing, had not Perhaps ^w events tend more power- 
produced this effect upon him. ** By im fully to impress the mind, as to the 
means,” answered the countryman ; ** it overwhelming power of the evidence 
never made the least impression upon attending 4rue Christianity, than the 
me.” ** No impression upon you I” said fact, that manv who have sa( down to 
the gentleman ; why you mi|at have read the sacred volume with the view of 
known that we had r^ and thought on opposing it, have been compelled, by . 

X. a 1 1 j Air_ T • V 


replied tne man;.'* nni i anew auo yonr ot uus kind we select tne ntiiQwing^as : 
manner 6f jiving ; I kgew that to main- related by the Rev. T. T. Biddumh : t 
tam such a eoursa of conduct, you found The effect which was wrought on l^e I 
it necessary to renounce Cheistianity^” mind of the celebrated Gilbert WesL by 4 

(cl) THEY 'WISHED IT TO RE that particular evidence- of our Lord a • 
SO, — Three young men, who were resurrection which was afforded U> his ] 
executed in Ewborgh. in 1812, imine- apostles, was very remarkable, and . 
dihtely after committing the robberies hte friend Lord Littleton, both men of 
fbt which they suffer«d| had gone to acknowledged talents, bad indubed the 
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principles of infidelity flrom a superficial should be the last thing he would ever 
view of the Scriptures. Fully persuaded embrace.” He was first delighted, then 
that the Bible was au imposture, they astonished, then alamed with his own 
were determined to expose the cheat, reasoning. He continued to read, and 
Mr. West chose the resurrection of soon found evidence of the truth of 
Christ, and Lord Littleton the conver* Christianity which his conscience could 
sion of St. Paul, for the subject of hog^ , ho longer resist. He was humbled before 
tile criticism. Both sat down to their^ iBod, and soon afterwards rejoiced in 
respective tasks, full of prejudice, and hope of his mercy, and set himself in 
a contempt for Christianity, 'fhe result go^ earnest to convince bis neigh- 
of their separate attempts was truly ejt- hours of his own lost condition. A 
traordinary ; they were both converted little church is there organised, but they 
by their endeavours to overthrow the have no one to break to them the bread 
truth of Christianity! They cam|^to- of life. What missionary would not be 
gether ; not as they expected to exult willing to enter a field like this ? 
over an imposture exposed to ridicule, 215. moral character and influ- 
but to lament their own folly, and to 

congratulate each other on their joint ENCB Ob THE DOCTRINES and sup- 
conviction, that the Bible was the word PORTERS OF infidelity. 

of God. Their able inquiries have fur- (a ) GREATEST TERROR RE- 

nished two most valuable treatises in MOVED. — A servant, influenced by 


favour of revelation ; one, entitled, ** Ob- 
servations on the Conversion of St 


le irreligious conversation continually 
issing at the table of his master, took 


Paul,” and the other “ Observations on an op^rtunity to rob him. Being ap- 


the Resurrection of Christ” 


prehended, and urged to give a reason 


(rf ) TAKING THE PART OF for his misconduct, he said, “ Sir, I had 
THE CHRISTIAN.— The following heard you so often talk of the impossi- 
is from the communication of an Arne- bility of a future state, and that after 
rican clergyman who wrote, iii 1827, death there was no reward for virtue, 
for a missionary to be sent to the place nor punishment for vice, that I was 
referred to in this extract : tempted to commit the robbery.” “Well, 

A settlement was commenced at S— , but had you no fear,” asked the master, 
some ten years ago, by emigrants from “ of the death which the law of your 
var^ilB sections of our country, but the country inflicts upon the crime?” “ Sir,” 
largBt number, it is believed, were from rejoined the servant, looking sternly at 
New England, many of whom were his master, “ what is that to you, if I 
men of intelligence and active industry, had a mind to venture that? You had 
There was not a single professor of re- removed my greatest terror ; why should 
ligion among them, and nearly or quite I fear the less ? ” 
aU had embraced De'istical sentiments, (fi) INFIDELS AT THE LORD'S 
and they manifested a disposition to SUPPER. — Collins, though he had no 
shut out the Gospel from their settle- belief in Christianity, yet qualified him- 
ment. They frequently met for the self for civil office by partaking of the 
sole purpose of strengthening each other Lord's Supper. Shaftesbury did the 
in these sentiments, and nothing, for a same ; and the same is now done by 
time, disturbed them. But, behold the hundreds of infidels, and yet these are 
interference of God ! It was suggested the men who are continually declaiming 
by one of Iheir number, as their meet- against the hypocrisy of priests ! 
ings hfldlite rather diiU, “to Appoint (c) DYING TESTIMONY OF A 
some one to tiike the part of the Chris- SOCIALIST.— A town missionary, in 
tian.” The plan was approved, and the Birmingham, attended a misguided iufi- 
da^ was assi^ed to my iuibrmant. He del on his death-bed, and the system of 
undertook the defence of Christianity ; Socialism being referred to, the dying 
and tp this end, it was necessary that he man exclaimed, “ Call it not Socialism ; 
should have a Bthk, and also that he call it Devilism ! for it has made me 
ahonld r$ad it But to use his own more like a devil than a man. I got 
eicptesriop, “ he thought Christianity into company, which led me to Soci^- 
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ism and to drinking. I rejected the i man Catholic religion, although, at 
Bible, deni^ the Saviour, an4 same time, he elsewhere professed to 


suaded mysfif that there was no here- 
after; and as the result, I acted the 


doubt th^ existence of God, 

(e) POUR SONS RUINED.— 


part of a bad father and a bad husband. There was a place in New York, called 
1 have the testimony of my master, the **Hall of Science,*’ which was 
that I was a steady and respectable opened on Sundays for public lectures : 
man until I listened to the Owenites in the day-time lectures were given on 
but, since then, I have become a vaga- some of the sciences, and in the evening 
bond, and those who formerly knew me a lecture was given in opposition to the 
ha^e shunned me in the streets. The Christian or any other religion, and in 
system of the Owenite is worse than support of the doctrines of infidelit;|r. 
that of Paine.” Such was the testi- In order to show the effect of this insti- 


that of Paine.” Such was the testi- 
mony of a dying victim of Socialism. 
id) SEVERAL NOTED INFI- 


tutipn on the young min<^ the ** New 
York Evening Journal” gives an ex- 


DlCLS. — If we look at the writings and tract from the register of the lloase of 
conduct of the principal adversaries of Refuge, of the progress of a boy in the 
Ciii'Lstianity, we shall form no very fa- institution. He was about sixteen yeais 
vourable opinion of their system, as to of age, and had been a clerk for a mer- 
its moral effects. The morals of Roch- chant in New York, who on declining 
ester and Wharton need no comment business, expressed hifc great satisfaction 
Woolbtou was a gross bUsphemm^ at the conduct of the boy. An elder 
Blount solicited his sister-in-law m brother had been in the habit of attend- 


brother had been in the habit of attend- 


inarry him ; and, being refused, shot ing the lectures at the Hall of Science, 
himself. Tindal was originally a Pro- and by degrees became an infidel ; and 
tostant, then turned Papist, then Pro- he instilled his notions into the mind of 
testaut again, merely to suit the times ; this boy, who threw off all restraint, 
and was, at the same period, infamous united with loose young men and 
for vice in general, and the total want boys in rioting, neglected all business, 
of principle. He is said to have died wandered about the streets, and slept 
with this prayer in his mouth, there often in stables, till finally his parents 
be a God, T desire that he may have were obliged to send him to the House 
mercy upon me.” Hobbes wrote his of Refuge, fearful that he would take to 
“Leviathan” to serve the cause of stealing to support himself. TheJ^her 


Charlel i. ; but finding him fail of sue- said that the infiuence of the dOllRhes 
cess, he turned it to the defence of Crom- taught at the Hall of Smence ^ 1^ 
well, and made a merit of this fact to ruined his whole family of promising ’ 
the usurper, as Hobbes himself un- boys (four in number), and that hearts 
blushingly declared to Lord Clarendon, almost bfoken, and much mental misery, 
Morgan had no regard for truth, as is had been -M^ntailed upon the other por- 
evident from his numerous falsifications tions of his fiimily and relatives, 
of Scripture, as well as from the vile (/) AN INFIDEL FAMILY.— 
hypocrisy of professing himself a Chris- “ Mr. J. H.,” says a writer in the 
tian in those very writings in which he “ Christian Mirror,” “ was an inhabitant 
labours to destroy Christianity. Vol- of my native town, and with him and his 
taire, in a letter now in existence, re- family 1 was well acquainted. He vas^ 


(/) an 1 

“Mr. J. H.,” 


taire, in a letter now in existence, re- family 1 was well acquainted. He vas^ 
quested his friend, D’Alembert, to tell a man of good common sense, and was 
for him a direct and palpable lie, by blessed with more than common 
denying that he was the author of the share intellectual powei^-His ac- 
Philosophical Dictionary. D’Alembert, quired abilities were coosi^enble, l^ei^g 
in his answer, informed him that he had a great reader, and possessing a teha- 
told the lie. Voltaire has, indeed, ex- cious memory ; but he was a thojroingh- 
pressed his own moral character per- going infidel! He early embraced t|ie. 
uctly in the following words : “ Mon- sentiments of Thomas Psine^ whose 
sieur Abbe, I must be read ; no matter writings were his oracle. He was ofteQ> 
whether I am believed or not.” He also heard making the most vulgar and 
solemoly. profiBM9d to believe the Ro- blasphemous expressions concerning our 
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btessi'd Saviour, and reviling his reli- 
gion ! He was consistent with his sen- 
timents m all things ; and early edu- 
cated his children to believe and em- 
brace his own opinions, and imitate his 
practices. The old man lived and died 
without anything remarkable befalling 
him personally; but not so with his 
family — particularly his sons, of whom 
he had five, all of whom lived to become 
men and infidels. The history of four 
of them will illustrate the influence of 
parental instruction and example, ahd 
show that infidelity leads to vice and 
ruin. Tiiey were all, without exception, 
dissipated and given to worldly plea- 
sures in their youth. The eldest son 
soon became very intemperate. He 
had a wife, and a large family of little 
children, dependant on his labour for 
their support He removed to Boston, 
where lie soon became a sot and vaga- 
bond. The city was obliged to sup- 
port his family ; and after a long fit of 
drunkenness, he was found dead one 
morning in the street ! 

The next son never married. He 
was a drunjtard, a gambler, and a spend- 
thrift from his youth. He removed into 
Vermont, and after a drunken and gam- 
bling frolic, he arose one morning and 
plun^d himself from the second story 
of his boarding house, which stood 
' of the Onion river, into 

thelwter, and was drowned I 

Tlie third son was equally dissipated, 
and having destroyed his constitution, 
and squandered his earnings, he hanged 
himself ! The fourth, being unable to 
obtain the means to support his dis- 
sipation by labour, commenced pur- 
chasing and passing counterfeit money; 
he was soon apprehended, examined, 
and bound fbr his appearance at court 
^ obtained bonds, but these he for- 
feited by fleeing bis country. What 
will be the end of the youngest, who is 
now left k possessioa of W father's 
property, imne will dstermine. • 

INFIDELITY AT VARIANCE WITH THE 
REASON AND CONSCIENCE OF ITS 
VOTARIES. 

216. SHOWN BY THEIR OWN CONFES- 
SIONS OF THE MORAL TENDENCY 
OP INFIDEL DOOTBINB8. 

(a) WHAT MADE HIM A MUIt- 
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DERER ?— Cook, who was executed 
for a very awful murder at Leicester, 
(England), in his confession to the 
town-clerk, alluded to bein^ connected 
with a society, formed principally of 
Deistical young men, who fret^uented a 
public-house iu that town, in which 
the writings of Paine, Carlile, and 
other infidel authors, were taken in 
and encouraged. He emphatically 
added, considered myself a moral 
young man, attending, ais 1 did, softie 
place of Christian worship three times 
a day, till unfortunately, I got connected 
with the above, and other infidel as- 
sociations.** 

(d) HUME’S TESTIMONY.— 
“Disbelief in futurity,** says Hume, 
“ loosens in a great measure the ties of 
morality, and may he supposed for that 
reason to be pernicious to the peace of 
mvil society.” 

W(c) HUME AND INFIDELITY IN 
WOMEN. — It IS stated, in the “Life 
of Dr. Beattie,” by Sir W. Forbes, that 
Mr. Hume was one day boasting to Dr. 
Gregory, that, among his disciples in 
Edinburgh, he had the honour to reckon 
many of the fair sex. “ Now tell me,” 
said the doctor, “ whether, if you had a 
wife Of a daughter, you would wisii 
them to be your disciples? Think well 
before you answer me ; for I assure you, 
that whatever your answer is, 1 will 
not conceal it.” Mr. Hume, with a 
smile, and some hesitation, made thid 
reply : — “ No; I believe sceptieisin may 
be too sturdy a virtue for a woman.” 

(J) VOLTAIRE'S CONFESSION. 
—One day that D’Alembert and Coii- 
dorcet were dining with Voltaire, they 
proposed to converse of Atlieism, but 
Voltaire stopped them at once, saying, 

“ Wait till my servants have withdrawn ; 

1 do not wish to have my throat cut to- 
night." 

217. SHOWN BY THBIB CONFESSIONS 

IK FAVQOrR OF CHB 18 TIANITY. 

(<a) THE TWO TBAVELLERa— 
Two men were oaoa travelling in the 
Far West » one waa a sceptic, the other 
a Christiaa. The former was on every 
oceaston ready to denounce religion as 
an imposture, andi professors as hypo- 
miet. According to his own account 
of the matter, he alwayt twpeckd ibpae 
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who made pretenaiona to piety, felt par- 
ticularly exposed in the company of 
Christiansy^d took special cafe oi his 
horse and watch when the saints were 
around him. They had travelled late 
one evening and were in the wilderness. 
At last they approached a solitary hut, 
and rejoiced in the prospect of a sltelter, 
however humble. They wked admis- 
sion and obtained it ; but it was almost 
as dreary and comfortless within as 
without, and there was nothing prepos- 
sessing in the appearance of its inha- 
bitants, who were an elderly man, his 
wife, and two sons, sunburnt, hardy, 
and cough. They were apparently hos- 
pitable, and welcomed our travellers to 
such homely fare as the forest afforded; 
but this air of kindness might be assumed 
to deceive them ;« and the travellers be- 
came seriously apprehensive that evil 
was intended. It was a lonely place, 
suited to deeds of robbery and bloR, 
and no help at hand. The two friends 
communicated to each other their sus- 
picions, and resolved that on retiring 
to their part of the hut, they would bar- 
ricade the door against the entrance of 
their host, that they would have their 
we£ pons of defence at hand, that they 
would alternate in watching, so that 
one should be constantly on his guard, 
while his companion slept. Having 
hastily made their arrangements, they, 
joined the family, partook of the 
homely meal, and spoke of retiring to | 
rest. The old man said it had been his 
practice in better times, and he continued 
it still, before his family retired, to com- 
mend them to God, and if the strangers j 
had no objection be would do so now. i 
The Christian rejoiced to find a brother I 
in the wilderness, and even the sceptic 
could not conceal his satisfaction at the 
proposition. The old man tben took 
down a well-worn Bible, on which no 
dust jhad gathered, though age had- 
marked it, and read with emphasis a 
portion of the jBacred Scriptures. He 
then supplicated the Divine pfotection, 
acknowledged the Divine goodness, and 
I>rayed for grace, guidance, and salva- 
tion. He prayed too for the strangers 
—that they might be prospered in their 
journey^ and when their earthly journey 
was done, that they xni^ht have a home 
in heaven. He was evidently a man of 


prayer, and that humble cottage was a 
place where prayer was wont to be made. 
The travellers retired to their apart- 
ment, and according to their arrange- 
ment the sceptic was to have the first 
watch during the night ; but instead of 
priming his pistols and bracing his 
nerves for an attack, he was for lying 
down to sleep as qnietly as if he had 
never thought of danger. His friend 
reminded him of their engagement, and 
a^ked where be bad lost his apprehen- 
sion of danger. The infidel felt the 
force of the question and all it implied ; 
and had the frankness to coutess that he 
could not but feel as safe as at a New 
England fireside, in any house or in 
^ any forest where the Bible was read as 
the old man read it, and prayer was 
offered as that old man prayed. 

(b) THE SUICIDE’S MANU- 
SCRIPT. — An avowed infidel, whose 
language and conduct had been most 
profane, and who hud boldly argued for 
man's right to kill himself when he 
found it expedient, swallowed a quan- 
tity of opium, which put an end to his 
life. Among his papers was found one, 
on which was written, *‘I have this 
moment swallowed a vial of tincture of 
opium, consequently my life will be but 
short Whether there will be a heaven 
or a hell, I leave parsons to divine." 
The part of the manuscript whi^ fol- 
lowed was blotted, and conalud«^hiis : 
“ My hand trembles, my eyes grow 
dim, I can see to write no more; but 
he that would be happy should be reli- 
gious.’*" 

(c) MASON’S REPLY TO THE 
SCOFFER. — To a young infidel who 
was scoffing at Christianity because of 
the misconduct of its professors, the late 
Dr. Mason said, **Did you ever know 
an uproar to be made because an infidel 
went astray from the paths of morality?" 
The infidel admitted that he had not. 
** Then don't yoy see," said Dr. M., 
“ that, by expecting the professors of 
Christianity to be holy, you admit it to 
be a holy religion, and thua pay it the 
highest compliment in yonr power 
The young man was silent 

(rf) BOLINGBROKE’S .TESTI- 
MONY.— Lord Bolingbroke, a man bf 
giant intellect, of great political influ- 
ence during his Hlie, hut atf avowed 
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infidel, declares that ** The doctrine of 
rewards and punishments in a future 
state, has so great a tendency to enforce 
the civil laws and restrain the vices of 
men, that though reason would decide 
against it on the principles of theo- 
logy, she will not decide against it on 
the principles of gwd policy.” Again 
he says; “No religion ever appeared 
in the world, whose natural tendency 
was so much directed to promote the 
peace and happiness of mankind, .as 
the Christian. The gospel of Christ is 
one continual lesson of the strictest 
morality, of justice, benevolence, and 
universal charity. Supposing Chris- 
I tianity to be a human invention, it is 
the most amiable and successful in« 
vention that ever was imposed on man- 
' kind for their good.” 

218 . SHOWN BT THEIB CONFESSIONS IN 

FAVOUR OF THE KOBAL CHARACTER 

OF CHRIST. 

(a) LEGUINIA’S CONFESSION. 
— “ lie called himself the Son of God; 
* and who among mortals dare say he was 
not? He always displayed virtue; he 
always spoke according to the dictates 
of reason; he always preached up wis- 
dom ; he sincerely loved all men, and 
wished to do good even to his perse- 
cutors ; he developed all the principles 
of moral equality and of the purest 
patricitism; he met danger undismayed ; 
he described the hard-heartedness of the 
rich; he attacked the pride of kings; 
he dared to resist, even in the face of 
tyrants ; he despised glory and fortune ; 
he was sober ; he solaced the indigent; 
he taught the unfortunate how to suffer; 
he sustained weakness; he fortified 
decay ; he consoled misfortune ; he 
knew how to shed tears with those that 
wept ; he taught men to subjugate their 
passions, to think, to reflect, to love one 
another, and to live happily together ; 
he was hated bv the powerful, whom 
he offended by ms teaching ; and perse- 
cuted by the wicked, whom he un- 
masked ; and he died under the indigna- 
tion of the blind and deceived multitude, 
for whose good he had always lived.” 

If , such was the testimony of the 
French atheist Leguinia, surely the 
true Christian is at no loss to enlarge 
the admirable portraiture. 
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I (6) CONFESSION OP ROUS- 
SEAU. — I will confess to you, (says 
I Rousseau, in his “ Treatise on Educa- 
tion,”) that the majesty of the Scriptures 
strikes me with admiration, as the 
purity of the Gospel hath its influence 
on my heart. Peruse the works of our 
philosophers; with all their pomp of 
diction, how mean, how contemptible 
are they compared with Scripture ! Is 
it possible that a book, at once so simple 
and sublime, should be merely the work 
of man? Is it possible that the sacred 
personage whose 'history it contains 
should be himself a mere man? Do 
we find that he assumed the tone of 
an enthusiast, or ambitious sectary? 
What sweetness, what purity in his 
manner! What an affecting graceful- 
ness in his delivery! W^hat sublimity 
in his maxims'! What profound wis- 
dom in his discourses! What presence 
of mind, what subtlety, what truth in 
his replies I Hoav great the command 
of his passions! Where is the man, 
where the philosopher, who could so 
live, and so die, without weakness and 
without ostentation? When Plato de- 
scribed his imaginary good man, loaded 
with all the shame of guilt, yet meriting 
the highest rewards of virtue, he de- 
scribed exactly the character of Jesus 
Christ ; the resemblance was so striking, 
that all the Fathers perceived it. 

What prepossession, what blindness 
must it be, to compare tbe son of Sora- 
bronisous to the son of Mary? What 
an infinite disproportion there is be- 
tween them! Socrates dying without 
pain or ignominy easily supported his 
character to the last; and if his death, 
however easy, had not crowned his life, 

I it might have been doubted whether 
Socrates, with all his wisdom, was any- 
thing more than a vain sophist. He 
invented, it is said, the theory of morals. 
Others, however, had before put them 
in practice ; he had only to say, there- 
fore, what they had done, and to reduce 
their examples to precepts. Aristides 
had been just before Socrates defined 
justice ; Leonidas had* given up his life 
for his country before- l^rates declared 
patriotism to be a duty ; the Spartanll 
were a sober people before Iterates 
recommended sobriety; before he had 
even defined virtue, Greece abounded 
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in virtuous men. But where could | in all ages, it has not been exceeded by 


Jesus lear:^, among his comVetitors, 
that pure and sublime morality, of 
which he only hath given us both pre- 
cept and example ? The greatest wis- 


Again, Paine says; “He (Christ) 
called men to the practice of moral 
virtues and the belief of one God. The 


dom was made known amongst the most great trait in his character is philan- 


bigoted tanaticisin, and the simplicity 
of the most heroic virtue did honour to 
the viifbt people on earth. The death 


thropy.” 

Paine, in the first extract, would 
evidently put Christ on a level with 


of Socrates, peaceably philosophizing such ancient sages as Socrates and 
with his friends, appears the most agree- others. The mistake he here cotnmits 
able that could be wished for,->that of is sufficiently exposed in the foregoing 
Jesus, expiring in the midst of agoniz- confession of the infidel Rousseau. If 


Jesus, expiring in the midst of agoniz- confession of the infidel Rousseau. If 
ing pains, abused, insulted, and accused Christ was a virtuous man, then he 
by a wh()ie nation, is the most horrible practised no imposition when he pro- 
that could be feared. Socrates, in re- fessed to work miracles ; and if he 
ceiving the cup of poison, blessed the .wrought^ miracles, then his doctrines, 
weeping executioner who administered which bis miracles were wrought to 
it ; but Jesus, in the midst of excruciat- confirm, are all true, 
ing torments, prayed for his merciless ^ 

tormentors. 219. SHOWN BY concessions of theib 

Yes, if the life and death of Socrates disquietude and misery. 

were those of a sage, the life and death (a ) “ AFRAID THE BIBLE IS 
of Je.ius were those of a God. Shall TRUE.” — The following melancholy 

we suppose the evangelic hi&tory a mere case is wcJ authenticated ; Mr. S , a 

fict’on ? Indeed, iny friend, *it bears well-known infidel, said one day to Mr. 

not the mark of fiction; on the con- N , who had also imbibed the same 

trary, the liistory of Socrates, which evil principles, “ There is one thing 
nobody ijresumts to doubt, is not so well which mars all the pleasures of my life.” 


219. SHOWN BY CONCESSIONS OF THEIB 
DISQUIETUDE AND MISERY. 

(a) “AFRAID THE BIBLE IS 
TRUE.” — The following melancholy 

case is wcJ authenticated : Mr. S , a 

well-known infidel, said one day to Mr. , 
N , who had also imbibed the same 


attested as that of Jesus Christ. Such 
a supposition, in fact, only shifts the 


“ Ah,” said Mr. N , “ wliat is that?” 

“ Why,” replied Mr. S , “ I am 


difficulty without obviating it ; it is mpre afraid that the Bible is true I If I could 
inconceivable that a number of persons know for certain that death is an eternal 
should agree to write such a history, sleep, I should be happy — my joy would 
than that one only should furnish the be complete ! But here is the thorn that 


subject of it. The Jewish authors were 
incapable of the diction, and of the 
morality contained in the Gospel, the 


sting's me. 'fhis is the sword that 
pierces iny very soul. If the Bible is 
true, 1 Ain lost for ever I Every pro- 


marks of whose truth are so striking spect is gone! and I am lost for ever!” 


and inimitable, that the inventor would 
be a more astonishing character than 
the hero. 

(c) CONFESSION OF PAINE.- 


Mr, S was just entering on a 

voyage — sailed not long after — was 
shipwrecked, and lost! sinking, proba- 
bly, into the mighty deep, under all 


Paine, after scandalizing the account of the horrors of absolute despair. , Alas 1 
Christ's supernatural birth in his “ Age what a dreadful tormentor is guilty 
of llieason,” uses the following Ian-, conscience I and how ineffectual are all 
guage “Nothing that is here said can the opiates of infidelity and licentious- 
apply even with the most distant dis- ness to assuage its<anguish,} and if they 
respect tQ the moral character of Jesus are so in the time of health and pro- 
Christ. He was a virtuous and amiable sperity, what must it be to bear afflic- 
man. The movatity that he preached tion, and to pass the final, solemn test,^ 


and practised "was of the mostbeneyo- without the hopes and. consolations of 
lent kind ; and though similar systems the Gospel I 

of morality had been preached by Con- ( 6 ) “ WE DON'T TELL yO|J 
fucius and by some of the Greek phi- ALL.”— One of the most sensible men 
losophen many ages before; bv the I ever knew, says one, but wh 9 se life as 


Queers since ; ana by many good men | well as creed had been rather eccentric, 
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, retarned me the following answer, not 
many months before his death, when I 
asked him “ whether his former irregu- 
larities were not both accompanied at 
the time, and succeeded afterward bv 
some sense of mental pain. ^ Yes, ” 
said he, **but I have scarceljr ever 
owned it until now. We ” (meaning we 
infidels and men of fashionable morals) 
** do not tell you all that passes in our 
hearts I 

(c) MR. HOBBES AND DEATH. 
— Mr. Hobbes, the celebrated infidel, in 
bravado, often said vety unbecoming 
things of God and the Bible ; yet when 
alone he was haunted with the most 
tormenting reflections, and used to awake 
in great terror if his candle happened to 
go out in the night. He never could 
bear any discourse about death, and 
seemed to cast off all thoughts of it 
Notwithstanding all his high preten- 
sions to learning and philosophy, his 
uneasiness constrained him to confess, 
as he dkw near the grave, that ** he 

* was about taking a leap in the 
dark.*' 

(d) ATHEIST’S ACKNOWLEDG- 
MENT. — The example of a perfect 
Atheist (says Dr. Spence) is very rare, 
and has seldom bem the object of my 
own experience ; one, however, I knew, 
a jurist and statesman, well learned and 
of good parts ; so w ell read was he in the 
Scriptures and divinity in general, that 
he might have passed for no ordinary 
theologian. He had, though a specu- 
lative unbeliever, maintained several 
theses with great success ; on the other 
hand, be could, in his opinion, account 
for every appearance in nature, from a 
theory cf matter and motion. Still, 
says the relator, with all his belief evnd 
unbelief, he frankly confessed to me 
*Uhat he was unhappy,^* And being 
then in a state of celibacy, fhrther 
acknowledged that, ** should he ever 
change his situation, he was determined 
never to suffer the secrets of his heart 
to transpire to his wife and children, 
that in all externals he would strictly 
conform to the church,’’ adding, as one 
of his philosophical and political reasons, 

that it was letter to be comforted upon 
a false ^ound, than to live without any 
consolatum.** 

' (e) CONFESSION OF VOLTAIRE. 


— “Who,” says Voltaire, “can, with- 
out horror, consider the whole world as 
the empire of destruction ? It abounds 
with wonders; it also abounds with vic- 
tims. It is a vast field of carnage and 
contagion. Every species is without 
pity pursued and tom to pieces through 
the earth, and air, and water. In man 
there is more wretchedness than in all 
the other animals put together. He 
loves life, and yet he knows that be 
must die. If he enjoys a transient good, 
he suffers various evils, and is at last 
devoured by worms. This knowledge 
is his fatal prerogative; other animus 
have it not. He spends the transient 
moments of his existence in diffusing 
the miseries which he suffers; in cutting 
the throats of his fellow-creatures for 
pay; in cheating and being cheated; in 
robbing and being robbed; in serving 
that he might command ; and in repent- 
ing of all be does. The bulk of man- 
kind are nothing more than a crowd of 
wretches, equally criminal and unfor- 
tunate ; and the globe contains rather 
carcases than men. I tremble at the 
review of this dreadful picture, to find 
it contains a complaint against Provi- 
dence itself ; and I wish I had never been 
born,** 

220 . SHOWN BY THEIR ADVICE TO THEIR 
FRIENDS, AND TREATMENT OF THEM. 

(a) THE INFIDEL’S ADVICE.- 
A man who had been very much con- 
nected with infidels, was taken danger- 
ously ill; and feeling that he could not 
recover, became alarmed for the safety 
of his soul. His infidel principles gave 
him no comfort. He began, for the first 
time, to examine into the Christian reli- 
gion. He embraced it, and found it to 
be the power of God to his salvation, 
enabling him to triumph over the fear 
of death. In the mean time, his infidel 
friends hearing of his sickness, and that 
be was not likely to recover, showed a 
degree of feeling and integrity, which, 
it wsto hoped, might prove the first step 
towards their conversion. They were 
not aware that their dying friend had 
become a Christian. The;]r called to see 
him, and actually told him that they 
came on purpose to advise him now to 
embrace Christianity: “Because,” said 
they, “ if it be false, it can do you ,^ip 
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harm ; but if it should prove true, you | appeared in print. They may serve to 


will be a great gainer.” 


show that a testunony which under or- ' 


This, reader, is a It was the dinary circumstances would be studi- 
united advice of a number of unbe- onsly withheld, may, by the force of 


lievers to their dying friend. 
(6) PAINE^S ADVICE 


circumstances, be extorted. 

In one of the flourishing towns of a 


TRAVELLER. — A writer in the distant state, resided two gentlemen of 
“ Western Observer,** Bishop Me Ilvame, hi^h professional standing, but of infidel 
we presume, says, ** I have recently principles. In habits of the closest in- 
been in conversation with a gentleman timacy, they encouraged each other, not 
who personally knew Tom Paine, from only in a determined opposition to the 
whom I have learned some particulars, spread of religion, but in the most pro- 
which it may be useful to repeat. This fane mockery of its doctrines, institu- 
gentleman states, that when a young tions, and tendenaies. A third indi- 
man, he was driving bis father’s wagon vidual in the fbwn, likewise possessing 
from Sing Sing to a place in Westchester influence, but of truly consistent Chris- 
county. New York, when Paine, travel- tian character, was the principal object 
ing the same way, requested to he taken of their profane jests. They pretended 
in. The young man consenting, they to hold bis religion in utter contempt, 
rode about twenty* miles together. The and often made merry in ridiculing bis 


fame and talk about * Paine’s Age of 


ism. How sincere 


Reason * had made a sceptical impres- and hearty they were in trusting their 
sion on the mind of the youth, and own principles may be learned from the 
finding himself in the presence of its sequel. In the course of time one of 
author, he gladly availed himself of themwasa^tackedby afataldi^pse, and 
the opportunity to learn more of that died without any happy chan^ in his 
sort of reason. In the coursS of the religious views. On opening his will, it 
conversation, Paine positively asserted was ascertained that he had intrusted 
. that he believed the Scriptures to be the settlement of his estate to the piws 
the word of God, and most seriously man, and that his infidel friend was not 
charged his auditor not to read his book, mentioned as an executor I If an action 
or if he did, not to suffer it to have any could speak, this spoke loudly of his 
influence on his mind. He said it did distrust of infidel principles, and of his 
not contain the truth; that he deeply secret confidence in those of Christianity 
regretted its publication, and would have 

ffi^en anything had he never written 2^1- shown by their conduct in 


given anything had he never written 
It. Such was the serious earnestness of 
Paine in these remarks, and so conclu- 
sively did he reason against the princi- 


2^1. SHOWN BY THEIR CONDUCT IN 
DANGER. 

(a) WITHERSPOON AND THE 
ATHEIST.—The Rev. Dr. Wither- 


ples of his ‘ Age of Reason,* that he spoon, formerly president of Princeton 
entirely removed all sceptical impres- College, New Jersey, was once on board 
sions from the mind of the young man, a packet ship, where, among other pas- 
(the present informant,) so that the latter sengers, was a professed Atheist. This 
has ever since retained a grateful recol- unhappy man was very fond of troub- 
lection of the conversation, and now ling every one with his peculiar belief, 
says, that such was Paine’s earnestness and of broaching the subject as eften as 
to prevent his being injured by his' he could get any one^ to listen to him. 
writings, and to eradicate all such evil He did not belieye in a God and a 
impressions as they had already made, future state, not he ! By and by there 
that he cam never lose the remembrance came on a|terrible storm, and the pros- 


of it,” pwt was, that all would be drowned. 

(c) INFIDEL’S CHOICE OF AN There was much consternation on^ 
EXECUTOR.— For the purpose of'il- board, but not one was so greatly 
lastrating the secret respect which is frightened as the professed Atl^ist. In 
entertained by infidels for a pure and this extremity, he soi^ht out the cler- 
consistent Christianity, we relate the gyman, and found him in the cabin, 
following incidents, which have never calm and collected in the midst of 
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dwger, and thus addressed him : “ Oh, 
'Doctor Witherspoon! Doctor Wither- 
spoon ! we’re all going ; we have but a 
short time to stay. Oh, how'the vessel 
rocks ! we’re all going ; don’t you think 
we are, doctor ?” The doctor turned 
to him with a solemn look, and replied 
in broad Scotch, ‘“Nae doubt, nae 
doubt, man. we’re a’ ganging j hut you 
and 1 dinna gang the same way.” 

{[>) VOLNKY IN A STORM.— 
Sanmel Forester Bancroft, Esq., ac- 
companied Mr. Isaac Weld, jun., in his 
travels through North America. As 
they were sailing on Ldke Erie, in a 
vessel on board of which was Volney, 
celebrated, (or rather notorious,) for 
his Atheistical principles, he was very 
coinmunicative, allowed no opportunity 
to escape of ridiculing Christianity, and 
behaved altogether in a very profane 
manner. In the course of the voyage, 
a very heavy storm came on, insomuch 
that the vessel, which had struck re- 
peatedl^with great force, was expected 
to go d|pn every instant. The masts 
went o^rboard, the rudder was un- 
, shipped, and the whole scene exhibited 
confusion and horror. There were 
many female passengers and others on 
board *, but no one exhibited such strong 
marks of fearful despair as Volney — 
throwing himself on deck; now im- 
ploring, then imprecating the captain, 
and reminding liim that he had engaged 
to carry him safely to his port of desti- 
nation, and vainly threatening him in 
case anything should happen. At one 
moment he was quite frantic, aud raged 
like a madman ; at another, in wild con- 
sternation, he looked into some of Vol- 
taire’s works, which he generally car- 
lied in his bosom; then despair seized 
him, and he uttered the most incoheient 
expressions, and offered a large sum 
of money to the captain, to prevail on 
him to attempt what was utterly im- 
possible, namely, to put him ashore in a 
small boat. 

As the probability of theii0>eing lost 
increased, this great mirror of nature, 
human or inhuman, began to load the 
! pockets of his coat, waistcoat, breeches, ! 
and everything he could think of, with 
dolla^ to the amount of some hun- 
dreds; and this, as he thought, was 
^ pteparing to swim fot his life, should 
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the vessel go to pieces. Mr. Bancroft 
remonstrated with him on the folly of 
such acts, saying he would sink like a 
piece of lead, with so great a weight on 
him; and at length, as he became so 
very noisy and unsteady as to impede 
the management of the vessel, Mr. Ban- 
croft pushed him down the hatchway. 
Volney soon returned, having lightened 
himself of the dollars, and, in the agony 
oV his mind, threw himself on deck, 
exclaiming, with uplifted hands and 
streaming eyes, “Oh my God! my 
God! — what shall I do? what shall I 
do?” — This so astonished Bancroft, 
that notwithstanding the moment did 
not very well accord with flashes of 
humour, yet he could not refrain from 
addressing him thus : “ Well, Mr. Vol- 
ney — what you have a God now ?” To 
which Volney replied, with the most 
trembling anxiety, “0‘yes! O yes!” 
The vessel, however, safely reached the 
place of her destination, and Mr. Ban- 
croft made every company which he 
went into echo with this anecdote of 
Volney’s acknowledgement of God. 
Volney was for a considerable time so , 
much hurt at his wetness, as he called 
it, that he was ashamed of showing 
himself in company at Philadelphia; 
and afterwards he said that those words 
had escaped him in the instant of alarm, 
but had no meaning. 

Infidelity, then, will do only ashore, 
in fine weather ; it will not stand a gale 
of wind for a few hours. Infidels and 
Atheists! how will you weather an 

ETERNAL STORM? 

' (o) THE INFIDEL AND HIS 
BOX OF BOOKS.— Infidels are often 
uite bold in calm weather, but at the 
rst approach of danger their courage 
vanishes instantly. During a gale on 
Lake Erie, the steamer Robert Fulton, 
among many other vessels, was wrecked 
and lost On board that boat, as was 
related by a passenger, and published 
in the “Religious Herald,” was an infidel 
with a box of books for distribution at 
tlie West. He was loud and clamorbns 
in proclaiming his infidelity, till the 
gale came on ; but then; like the rest, 
he was silent, and waited with trembling 
anxiety the uncertain fate of the ship. 

At length they approached the shore, 
and attempted to throw out their an- 
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chors, when the whole forward part of 
the boat brokh off, and the waves rushed 
into the cabin. At once the infidel was 
on his knees, crying for mercy; his 
voice could ^be heard above the raging 
elements, begging the Lord to forgive 
his blasphemies, till a heavy sea swept 
over the deck, and carried him and flit 
hooks to the bottom of the lake. 

222 . SHOWN BY THEIR CONDUCT I» 
DRATH. 

(rt) VOLTAIRE’S LAST HOURS. 
— In spite of all the infidel philosophers 
who fiocked around Voltaire in the first 
days of his illness, he gave signs of 
wishing to return to that God whom he 
had often blasphemed. He called long 
and loud for the priest ; and his danger 
I increasing, he wrote entreating the Abbe 
I Gaultier to visit him; and afterwards he 
made a declaration, in which he, in fact, 

I renounced infidelity, signed by himself 
I and two witnesses. I)’ Alembert, Diderot, 
and about twenty others, w'ho had beset 
his apartment, he often cursed, Mid ex- 
claimed, “ Retire ; it is you that have 
brought me to my present state. Be- 
gone" 1 could have done without you 
all, but jou could not exist without me; 
and whk a wretched glory have you 
procured me!” They could hear him, 
the prey of anguish and dread, alter- 
nately supplicating and blaspheming 
that God whom he had conspired 
against ; and in plaintive accents would 
he cry out, “Oh Christ! Oh Jesus 
Christ!” and then complain that he 
was abandoned of G<id and man. * 

At one time he was discovered by nis 
attendant with a book of prayers iu his 
hand, endeavouring/ with a faltering 
tongue, to repeat some of the petitions 
for mercy addressed to that. Being 
whose name he had blasphemed. He 
bad falken from his bed in convulsive 
agonies, and lay foaming with impotent 
despair on the "floor, exclaiming, ‘iWill 
not this God, whom I have denied, save 
me too? Cannot infinite mercy extend 
to me ? ” • 

His physician, M. Tronchin, calling 
to administer relief, thunderstruck, re- 
tired, declaring the death of the impious 
man to be terrible indeed; the Mareschal 
de Rich^Uu flew from the bed-side, de- 
claring it to be a sight too terrible to be 


sustained ; and M. Tronchin said, that 
the furies of Orestes could give but a 
faint idea of those of Voltaire. He said, 

“ Doctor, I will give you half of what 
I am worth if you will give me six 
mouths’ life;” the doctor answered, 

“ Sir, you cannot live six weeks.” Vol- 
taire replied, “ Then I shall go to hell, 
and you will go with me;” and soon 
after'^ards he expired. Such were, the 
horrors of mind in which this arch- 
infidel quitted the world, that the nurse 
who attended him, being many years 
afterwards requested to wait on a sick 
Protestant gentleman, refused, till she 
was assured he was not a philosopher ; 
declaring, if he were, she would on no 
account incur the danger of witnessing 
such a scene as she had been compelled 
to witness at the death of M. Voltaire. 
Bishop Wilson, of (ialcutta, mentions 
that he received this account from the 
son of the gentleman to whose dying 
bed the woman was invited. ^ 

{b) “ JdOURNlNG A* THE 
LAST.” — A society of men, may 
properly be termed “ haters of God,” 
were in the habit of meeting together on 
Subbath mornings, to ridicule religion, 
and to encourage each other in sin. At 
length they agreed to burn the Bible I 
They had lately initiated a young iryn 
.into their awful mysteries, who Rd 
been brought up under great religious 
advantages, but had misiraproved them ; 
and now,, throwing the holy book into ‘ 
the flames, he declared he would never 
go to a' place of religious worship 
again. Soon afterwards he became ill, 
and was visited by a pious man, who 
found him in great mental agony. In 
reference to his conduct, the young 
man remarked, it all did well'enoiigh 
while in health, and while he could 
keep olf the thoughts • of death ; but 
when the Redeemer was mentioned to 
him, he hastily exclaimed, “ What’s 
the use of talking h> me about mercy ? ” 
When rccoaamended to look to Christ, 
he said, “I tell you it is of no use 
now ; ’tis too late, ’tis too late. Once * 
I could qiray, but now 1 can’t.” He * 

I frequently repeated, “ I cannot pray— I 
will not pray.” When two of his^ 
former compapioos in sin entered his 
room, and attempted to rally him irom 
his despondency by some of their bins- 
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tering expressions, he raised himself on 
his bed, and, with his hands lifted up, 
invoked the curse of God upon them. 
Others of the same partj^ afterwards 
came to see him ; but the sight of them 
could then give him no pleasure: he 
repeated, and that in a way which no 
one could hear without shuddering, tlie 
same dreadful imprecations. 

As death approached, he lay as ft* in- 
sensible to anything that was said to 
him, only rolling about on his bed, and 
now and then saying, “ My Bible ! oh 
the Bible!” He then concealed his 
face, became violently convulsed, groaned 
and expired. 

How unspeakably a^ful to reject the 
word of God I “ The wicked is driven 
away in his wickedness ; but the right- 
eous h^th hope in his death.” 

(c) GIBBON^S CONFESSION.— 
The celebrated Gibbon confessed, just 
before his death, that when he con- 
sidered all worldly things, they were 
fleetingjiKwhen he looked back they had 
been flSeting; when he looked forward 
“a// was dark and doubtful'* Surely 
no one can wish to be an lulidel for the 
comfort of it. 

(ci) DEATH OF HUME’S MO- 
TIIER. — Hume, the histosian, received 
a religious education from liis mother, 
ana early in life V as a subject of strong 
aiid« hopeful religious impressions ; 
but, as he approached manhood, they 
were effaced, and confirmed infidelity 
succeeded. 

Maternal partiality, however alarmed 
at first, came at length to look with less 
and less pain upon this declension, and 
filial love and reverence seemed to have 
I been absorbed in the pride of philoso- 
I phical scepticism; for Hume applied 
' hiin.self with unwearied, and unhappily 
i w i th s uccessful efforts, to sap the founda- 
! tiou of his mother’s faith. 

Having succeeded in this dreadful 
work, and as he was returning, an ex- 
prc:^s met him in London, wth a letter 
from his mother, informing nim that she 
wis in a deep decline, and could not 
Long survive ; she said she found her- 
I self without any support in her dis- 
tress ; that he had taken away that only 
source of comfort upon which, in all 
cases of affliction, she used to rely, and 
that she now found her mind sinking 
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into despair; she did not doubt that her 
son would afford her some substitute 
for her religion ; and she conjured him 
to hasten to her, or at least to send her 
a letter, containing such consolations 
as philosophy could afford to a dying 
mortal. 

. Hume was overwhelmed with anguish 
Ai receiving this letter, and hastened to 
Scotland, travelling day and night; but 
before he arrived his mother expired. 

No permanent impression seems, 
however, to have been made on his 
mind by this trying event; and what- 
ever remorse he might have felt at the 
moment, he soon relapsed into his pre- 
vious hardness of heart Thus it is 
that false philosophy restores the sting 
to death, and gives again the victory to 
the grave. 

(e) END OF NOTED FRENCH 
INFIDELS. — The following affecting 
account of the death of several of the 
leading infi'dels in France, at the period 
of the revolution, is extracted from Sir 
Walter Scott’s “ Life of Buonaparte,” 
and strikingly shows that Deism can 
afford no help in the hour of trial. 

None of all the victims of the reign 
of terror felt its disabling influence so 
completely as the despot Robespierre, 
who had long directed its sway. The 
Hotel de Ville, where he and his com- 
panions had assembled, was surrounded 
by about 1,500 men, and cannon turned 
upon the doors. The deserted group 
of theorists within conducted themselves 
like scorpions, which, when surrounded 
by fire, are said to turn their stings on 
eadh other, and on themselves. Mutual 
and ferocious upbraiding took place 
among these miserable men. “ Wretch ! 
were these the means you promised to 
furnish ? ” said Payan to Henriot, whom 
he found intoxicated, and incapable of 
resolution or exertion, and seizing on 
him as he spoke, he precipitated the 
revolutionary general from a window. 
Henriot survived the fall only to drag 
himself into a drain, in which he was 
after watds discovered, and brought out 
to execution. The younger Robespierre 
threw himself from the window, but did 
not perish on the spot. Las Casas dis- 
patched himself with a pistol-shot. St. 
Just, after imploring his comrades to 
kill him, attempted bis own life with 
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an irresolute hand, and failed. Conthon 
la^ beneath the table brandiAing a 
knife, with which he repeatedly wounded 
his bosom, without daring to add fofce 
^ough to reach his heart Robespierre, 
in an unsuccessful attempt to shoot 
himself, had only in'Bicted a horrible 
fracture on his under jaw. 

In this situation. they were found, like 
wolves in their lair, foul with blood, 
mutilated, despairing, and yet not able 
to die. Robespierre lay on a table in 
an anteroom, his head supported by a 
deal-box, and his hideous countenance 
half hidden by a dirty cloth bound 
round the shattered chin. 

The captives were carried in triumph 
to the convention, who, without adnnt- 
ting them to the ,bar, ordered them, as 
outlaws, for instant execution. As the 
fatal cars passed to the guillotine, tliose 
who filled them, but especially Robes- 
pierre, were overwhelmed with execra- 
tions, from the friends and relatives of 
victims whom he had sent on the same 
melancholy road. 

The nature of his previous wound, 
from which the cloth had never been 
xemt ved till the executioner tore it off, j 
added to the torture of the sufferer, i 
The shattered jaw dropped, and the 
wretch yelled aloud, to the horror of the 
spectators. A mask, taken from that 
dreadful head, was long exhibited in 
different nations of Europe, and appalled 
the spectators hy its ugliness, and the 
mixture of fiendish expression with that 
of bodily agony. 

(/) LAST DAYS OF THOMAS 
PAINE. — Paine was nursed in his last 
illness by a Mrs. Hedden, a very worthy 
and prous woman, who did her best to 
serve him not only as a kind attendant, 
but also as a spiritual counsellor. During 
the first three or four days, his conduct 
was tollable, except that he grew out- 
rageous whenever Madame Bonneville 
entered the room. About the fifth day 
his language to Mrs. Hcdden was so 
bad, that she resolved immediately to 
quit the house, but' sensible bow neces- 
sary she was to' his comfort, he made 
concessions, which induced her to re- 
main. Though his conversation was 
equivocal, his conduct was singular; 
he would not be left alone night or day; 
he not only required to have some per- 
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son with him; but he must see that he or 
she was there, and would not allow his 
curtain to be closed at any time ; and if, 
as it sometimes unavoidably happened, 
he was left alone, he screamed and cried 
aloud, until some person came to him. 

I There was something remarkable in his 
conduct about this period (which com- 
prises nearly two weeks immediately pre- 
ceding his death), particularly when we 
reflect that Thomas Paine was the au- 
thor of the “ Age of Reason.” He 
called out during his paroxysms of dis- 
tress, without intermission, “O Lord, 
help me; God, help me; Jesus Christ, 
help me; O Lord, help me,” etc., repeat- 
ing the same expressions without the 
least variation, in a tone of voice that 
alarmed the house. On the 6th of June, 

Dr. Manly, struck by] these expressions, 
frequently repeated, and seeing that he 
was in great distress of mind, put the 
following questions to him : “ Mr. Paine, 
what must we think of your present 
conduct ? Why do you call u{M|p Jesus 
Christ to help you? Do you believe 
that he can help you ? Do you believe 
in the divinity of J^us Christ?” After 
a pause of some minutes he answered, 

“ I liave no wish to believe on that 
subject.” 

A gentleman of the neighbourhood 
occasionally furnished him with refresh- 
ments from his own table, of which a 
respectable female of the family was ■ 
the* bearer. She being asked by Paine 
her opinion respecting the “Age of 
Reason,” ‘ frankly told him that she 
thought itthe most dangerous book she 
had ever seen ; that the more she read 
the more she found her mind estranged 
from all good ; and ihat from a convic- 
tion of its evil tendency, she had burnt 
it without knowing to whom it belonged. 

To this Paine replied, that he wished all 
its readers had been as wise as she; and 
added, “ If ever theedcvil had an agent 
on earth, I have been one.” Mrs. Bonne- 
ville, the unhappy female who had ac- 
companied him from France, lamenfed « 
to his neighbour her sad .case, observ- 
ing, “ For this man I have given up 
my family and friends, my prfiperty 
and my religion ; judge, then, of my 
distress, when he tells me that the^prin- 
ciples he has tamht me will not bear me 
out” ' 

2 c 2 
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(f7) THE ELDER’S VISIT TO 
PAINE. — The following facts, says a 
correspondent of the “ New York Ob- 
server,” in 183-, were lately told luc by 
an elder in one of the Presbyterian 
churches of this city, who visited Paine 
a few day before his death. 

Approaching his bed, my informant 
saw a loathsome and pitiable object 
Ills face, and particularly his nose, were 
greatly swollen and changed by liquor 
to a dark colour. The visitor said to 
him, “ Mr. Pawe, he that believeth on 
the Lord Jesus Christ shall he saved, 
but he that believeth not shall be damned” I 
“ What’s that you say?” said the dying ' 
man. The visitor repeated the gospel 
declaration. Paine immediately seized 
a large black st‘»ck, that was lying at his 
side, nearly the thickness of a man’s 
wrist, and raising it over the head of the 
visitor, said, with great anger and vehe- 
mence, “ Away with your popish non- 
seme” The very name of Jesus Christ 
convuUed him with anger. The woman 
attending liiiri informed the visitor that 
he was occasionally visited by persons 
of like principles fmd habits with him- 
self, and that his orders were to keep 
out of his room all who professed any 
respect for religion. She said that he 
wds a wretched man ; that when alone 
he kept gioaning day and night, as if 
in great distress of mind, and that she 
once told him his groans disturbed her 
so much til at she could not rest; and he 
replied, * I have no rest myself, nor shall 
you have” 

(A) I^ATNE’S CONFESSION TO 
RANDALL.— -The Rev. Jedediah Ran- 
dall, a most upright and ex.-ellent 
minister of the Gospel, formerly Nor- 
wich, Chenango county. New York, 
paid Thomas Paine a visit on his death- 
bed ; the latter was usually under the 
influence of spirituous liquors, and the 
mere mention of religion seemed to 
robse all his vindictive passions agamst 
the one who addressed him ; but it 
must be said in his praise, that in this 
case he seemed to be sober, and listened 
in a calm and respectful manner to 
what the minister of Christ had to say. 
The reply of Mr. Paine was dispas- 
sionate, and contained an honest con- 
fession, such as his troubled conscience, 
it seem'ed, .would no longer allow him 
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to withhold. His words were to this 
eifect : 

“Mr. Randall, I never confidently 
disbelieved in the Christian religion; 
my unbelief and scepticism were rather 
assumed than real; and one object of 
my writing the *Age of Reason’ was 
tp cripple the power of the corrupt and 
tyrannical priesthood of the Romish 
church in France. Should I ever re- 
cover from this illness, it is my intention' 
to publish another book, disavowing the 
infidel doctrines contained in the ‘Age 
of Reason,’ and expressing my convic- 
tions of the truth of the Christian 
! system.’* 

223. MISCELLANEOUS. 

(a) DEISTICAL HISTORIANS.— 
Gibbon, who, in his celebrated “ History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” has left a memorial of his 
enmity to the gospel, resided many 
years in' Switzerland, where, with the 
profits of his works, he purchased a 
considerable estate. This property has 
descended to a gentleman, wdio out of 
his rents, expends a large sum annually 
in the promulgation of tliat gospel which 
his predecessor insiduously endeavoured 
to undermine. 

Voltaire boasted that with one hand 
he would overthrow that edifice of 
Christianity, which required the hands 
of twelve apostles to build up. The 
press which he employed at Ferney for 
printing his blasphemies was afterwards 
actually employed at Geneva in print- 
ing the Holy Scriptures : thus the very 
engine which he set to work to destroy 
the credit of the^Bible, was employed in 
disseminating its truths. 

It is a remarkable circumstance also, 1 
that the first meeting of an auxiliary I 
Bible Society in Edinburgh was held in 
the very room in w'hich David Hume, 
the infidel, died. 

(b) INFIDEL PROPHECIES.— 
Voltaire said, “ he was living in the 
twilight of Christianity;” so he was; 
but it was the twilight of the morning, 
Tom Paine, on his return from France, ‘ 
sitting in the City Hotel in Broadway, 
surrounded by many of our leading men, 
who came to do him homage, predicted 
that '* in fi,ve years there would not be 
a Bible in America.” What would his 
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spirit feel, could it now enter the depo- by the most heart-rending lamentations, 
sitories of the American Bible^'Sooiety? She died at the age of fifty-seven. 

(c) INFIDELS GOING MASKED. (e) A CONVERTED ATHEIST.— 
— At an infidel convention, held in Ndw The author of the Philosophy of the 
York, John A. Collins, one of their prin- Plan of Salvation,” gives an account of a 
cipal speakers, discoursed at length upon man of his acquaintance, who had been 
the best means of supporting infidelity; a notorious and profane Atheist. By 

I and after a series of railings against God the persuasion of pious relatives, who 
I and the Bible, and every thing sacred, had long prayed for his conversion, he 
! he used this language : “ I never deliver was induced to attend a series of re- 
; lectures qn infidelity ; but I am con- ligious meetings, where he was brought 
* stantly lecturing on the various reforms to see his condition as a sinner, and to 
' of the age. I lecture on temperance, exercise saving faith in the Lord Jesus 
! on anti- slavery, on peace, on moral Christ. “Old things'* having now 
reform, on socialism ; but wherever I “ passed away, and all things become 
go, I lecture on infidel principles ! I'hus ne\v,” the change was so strikingly 
our cause is promoted continually.” great, that it was obvious to all who 

(d) THE LAST DAYS OF THE knew him. He immediately sought 
GODDESS OP REASON. — In the reconciliation with his enemies, asked 
Paris papers of August 1, 1817, we find their forgiveness, and tried to benefit 
among the obituaries the following an- them by leading ^em to Christ. He 
nouncement: — “Died, within these few began to visit from house to house, 
days, in the hospital of pauper lunatics labouring and praying with his neigh- 
of Saltpetriere, where she had lived hours, and inviting them to attend reli- 
unpitied and unknown for many years, gious worship on the Sabbath. “ When 
the famous Theroigne de Mericourt, converted, one of his first acts, although 
(the Goddess of Reason,) thd* most re- he had heard nothing of any such act in 

I markable of the heroines of the Revo- others, was to ma]^,out a list of all his 
I luMon.” 7Tiis female (nearly in a state old associates thfeS living within the 
of nudity) was seated on a throne by reach of his influence. For the conver- 
I Fouclic and Carnot, in the Champ de sion of these he determined to labour as 
I Mars, and hailed alternately as the he had opportunity, and pray daily. On 
I Goddess of Reason and Liberty. There his list yfere the names of one hundred 
I was something remarkable in the his- and sixteen persons, among whom were 
tory of the latter days of this poor sceptics, drunkards, and other indivi- 
creature, and her life is not without its duals, as little likely to be reached by " 
moral. She who was taught publicly Christian influence as any other men in 
to blaspheme her Creator, and dis- the region. Within two years from the 
honour her sex, was, for twenty years period of the old man's conv^ion, one 
of her miserable life, subject to the hundred of these individuals®ad made 
greatest of human cAamities — the de- a profession of religion. This account 
privation of her reason. She repented is not exaggerated : the old man is 
severely of her horrible crimes, and living, and there are a thousand living 
her few lucid intervals were filled up witnesses to this testimony.” 
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224. iNFLUi^cE, BENEFICIAL. Settled at Dartmouth, where his labours 
(a) SERMON EFFECTUAL AF- were greatly blessed. 

TER EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS.—- Mr. FlaveFs manner was remarkably 
About the middle of the seventeenth affectionate and serious, often exciting 
century, the venerable John Flavel, very powerful emotions in his hear^. 
whose excellent practical writings are On one occa^n he preached from 
known to many of our readers, was these words ; “ If any man' love not 
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the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be 
anathema, maranatha.” The discourse 
"was unusually solemn, particularly the 
explanation of the words, anathema, ma^ 
ranatha , — “ cursed with a curse, cursed 
of 0(»d, with a bitter and grievous 
curse.” At the conclusion of the ser- 
vice, when Mr. Flavel arose to pro- 
nounce the benediction, he paused, and 
said, “ How shall I bless this whole 
assembly, when every person in it, who 
loveth not the Ijord Jesus Christ, is 
anathema, maranatha?” The solem- 
nity of this address deeply affected the 
audience, and one gentleman, a person 
of rank, was so much overcome by his 
feelings, that he fell senseless to the 
fl(V)r. 

In the congregation was a lad named 
Luke Short, then about fifteen years 
old, a native of Dartmouth, who, shortly 
after the event just narrated, entered 
into the seafiiring line, and sailed to 
America, where he passed the rest of 
his life. 

Mr. Short’s life was lengthened much 
beyond the usual term; and when a 
hundred years ol^ he had sufficient 
strength to work oh his farm, and his 
mental faculties were very little im- 
paired. Hitherto he had lived in care- 
lessness and sin ; he was now a “ sinner 
a hundred years old,” and apparently 
ready to “ die accursed.” But one day, 
as he sat in his field, he busied himself 
in reflecting on his past life. Recurring 
to the events of his youth, his memory 
fixed upon Mr. Flavel’s discourse, 
already alluded to, a considerable part 
of whicli he was able to recollect 
The affectionate earnestness of the 
preacher’s manner, the important truths 
which he delivered, and the eifects 
produced on the conpegation, were 
brought fresh to his mind. The bless- 
ing of God accompanied his medita- 
tions ; he felt that he had not ** loved 
the Lord Jesus Christ he feared the 
dre&dful ** anathema conviction was 
followed by repentance, and at length 
this aged sinner obtained peace through 
the blood of Christ, and was found ** in 
the way of righteousness.** He Joined 
the Congregational church in Middle- 
boroiighf and till the period of his death, 
which took place in his lldth ;pear, he 
gave pleasing evidence of true piety. 


In this case, eighty-five years passed 
away after the seed was sown, before it 
sprang up and brought forth fruit. Let 
the ministers of Christ be encouraged ; 
** in due season they shall reap, if they 
faint not.” 

(b) OBSCURE WOMAN'S USE- 
FULNESS.— There was once an ob- 
scure and pious woman living in a city 
in the south of England. History is 
silent respecting her ancestry,— her 
place of birth— or her education. She 
had an only son, whom in bis infancy 
she made it her great business to in- 
struct, and train up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. At seven years 
of age his mother died, and a few years 
after he went to sea, and became at 
length a common sailor in the African 
slave-trade. He soon became a great 
adept in vice — a swearer most horribly 
profiine ; and though younger than 
many of his companions in years, he 
was one of the oldest in guilt. But he 
could not shake off the remembrance 
of his pious mother’s instructions. — 
Though dead and in her grave, she 
I seemed speaking to him still. After 
many alarms of conscience and many 
pungent convictions, he became a Chris- 
tian, and subsequently one of the most 
successful ministers of the gospel Great 
Britain ever produced. Of course, 
through the labours of the converted 
son we may now trace the influence 
of the pious mother. In addition to bis 
great ministerial labours, be wrote many 
evangelical works, and few authors have 
done more to extend the j^wer of re- 
ligion. He was highly eloquent aid 
greatly useful in Religious conversation; 
and his hymns, whose use in Divine 
worship is almost commensurate with 
the extension of the English language, 
are of the most elevated and evange- 
lical cnaracter. Follow that mother’s 
influence farther. Her son was the 
means of the conversion of Claudius 
Buchanan, who subsequently became a 
minister of the Gospel, and went to the 
East Indies. Here he occupied a re- 
sponsible station; and his labours in 
b^alf of the En^i^ pepnlation, and 
for the improvement of the monU and 
spiritual condition of the natives, are 
deservedly ranked ammog the noblest 
achioven^nts of Christian philanthropy. 
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Hts little work, entitled, “ The Star in 
the East/’ was the first thip^ that at- 
tracted flie attention of Adoniram Jud- 
son to a mission in the East Indies. 
Hence, had it not been for that mother’s 
faithfulness, her son might never have 
been converted, Dr. Buchanan never 
been converted, nor that train of causes 
put in operation, which are now shed- 
ding sfich a flood of light on Burmah 
and the surrounding regions. 

The converted sailor was also the 
means of the conversion of Thomas 
Scott from the dark mazes of Socinian- 
ism, to the belief, practice, and preach- 
ing of evangelical truth. He was a very 
successful preacher, for a good portion 
of his long life, in the metropolis of 
England, and engaged with vigour and 
zeal in every enterprise that he thought 
conducive to the moral welfare and sal- 
vation of man. He was, too, the author 
of a very valuable commentary on the 
Bible, almost unequalled in its practical 
tendency, and the extent of its circula- 
tion. To that pious mother’s influence, 
operating through the efforfS of her son, 
all this is easily traced. Besides, to the 
connection of her son with the poet Cow- 
\ er, the evangelical character and great 
religious influence of Cowper’s poetry, 
are doubtless to be mainly attributed. 
It was by the heavenly counsels and 
prayers and letters of his clerical friend, 
that the poet’s piety was deepened, and 
the gloom of his mind dispersed. Again, 
to this same minister’s influence, in con- 
nection with that of Doddridge, the 
conversion of Wilberforce is trac^ by 
some. For during fourteen years after 
he first saw Wilberforce, and until his 
conversion, he made him the constant 
subject of his prayers. And with what 
glorious results yras the conversion of 
Wilberfbree friii%ht to the interests of 
man 1 What vast eontribations did he 
mal^ with his priacely fortune to <>b- 
jects of benevolence 1 To his inflaence, 
in a great degree, may we inipote the 
abolition of the African Slave-trade, 
an^ in subsequent years, the. emanci- 
pation of riaThs m the Syritish West 
Indies, for the former step pr^red 
England for taking the latter, in ad- 
dition to this, Wilberforce was the 
author ** A ihractleal View of Chris- 
tianity,’’ whfoh did much to ednmand 


spiritual religion to the higher classes 
of his countrymen, and which, since 
his death, has been widely circulated, 
and widely useful. This book was the 
i means of the conversion of Le^h Rieh- 
mond, the author of the ** Dairyman’s 
Daughter,” which has been the means 
of the conversion of thousands 1 — Such 
are some of the stupendous and glorious 
results of one holy woman’s efforts to 
educate her son for God — a wide and 
mighty posthumous influence, which an 
angel might feel honoured to exert. 
Who was she ? The Mother of thb 
Rev. John Newton. 

(c) INFLUENCE OF MR. COBB’S 
EXAMPLE.— A correspondent of a 
Methodist paper, publisned at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, America, encloses five 
hundred dollars for missions, and says, 
^ About ten yeqrs ago, I began the 
world with what I saved from my 
wages for attending a store ; and about 
the same time I read in the ** Christian 
Advocate ” an account of certain le^o- 
I lutions of a Mr. Cobb, a memW of the 
Baptist church in Boston ; and I con- 
cluded, by the gusce of God, not only 
to follow his plan/ but also flic example 
and advice of Mr. Wesley, ** to muke all 
yon can, save all you can, and give all 
you can** 

How powerful is the influence of ex- 
ample ! Let every Christian yemember, 
that when he lays down a correct prin«> 
ciple of action, and carries it into prac- 
tice, he is influencing others, and 'he 
knows not how many, to do the same. 

id) THE SICK MAN’S PRAYERS. 
-^A ]^ous man in the western part of 
New York was sick with a consump- 
tion. He was a poor man, and sick for 
years. An unconverted merchant in 
the place had a kind heart,, and used 
td send him, now and then, spme thiim 
for lus comfort, or for his family. He 
folt gimtefol for the kindness, but could 
make no return, as he wanted to do. 
At length be determiaed, that the b^t 
return he could make, would be to pray 
for his salvation $ he to ' 

sold kindled, and he, got hold of CM. 
There was no revival of relimu thm, 
hut by and by, to the astomshmei^ of 
every body, thia man riiowed hlotodf 
deddedly on the Lord’s fidp« foe fire 
kindled all over foe plaes^ a powerful 
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revival followed, and multitudes were 
converted. 

This poor man lingered in this way 
for several years, and died. After his 
death, I visited the place, and his widow 
put into my hands his diary. Among 
other things, he says in his diary, ^ l 
am acquainted with about thirty mini* 
sters and churches.*' lie then goes on 
to set apart certain hours in the day 
and week to pray* for each of these 
ministers and churches, and also certain 
I seasons for praying for the different 
missionary stations. Then follow, under 
different dates, such facts as these : 
“ To-day,” naming the date, “ I have 
been enabled to offer what I call the 
prayer of faith, for the outpouring of 

the Spirit on c.hur^h, and I trust 

in GlhI there will soon be a revival 
there.*’ Under another date, “ 1 have 
to-day been able to offer what I call the 
prayer of faith for such a church, and 
trust there will soon be a revival there.** 
Thus he had gone over a great number 
of churches, recording the fact that he 
had prayed for them in faith that- a 
revival might soon prevail among them. 
Not long after noticing these facts in his 
diary, tlie revival commenced, and went 
over the region of the country, nearly, 

I believe, if not quite, in the order in 
which the different places had been 
mentioned in his diary. 

(e) INFLUENCE OF DAVIES.— 
The fruits of this devoted minister of 
Christ were not ephemeral — they did 
not end in excitement. He went to his 
rest long since. But th€ fruits of his 
ministry still remain, in the consistent 
piety of those who were reared under 
the influence of parents brought into 
the church by his labours. A geutle- 
mau in Tenessee, America, says, The 
fruits of the great revival in HanoVer, 
under the preaching of Samuel Da^Vies, 
are now spreading and growing in the 
Valley of the Missisippi. There are 
many of the children, and children's 
children of those persons, who professed 
reli^on in Hanover, under the ministry 
of mat eminent man of God, now scat- 
tered in this great valley ; and I know 
(ff no instance where they ^o, but an 
altar is reared for the worship of Ood 
in their families and neighbourhood^** 
This is a kind of greatness— s^n im- 
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mortality on earth — which a good man 
may covet, as he is ];^rmitted earnestly 
to covet, “the best gifts.** 

225. INFLUENCE INJURIOUS. 

(a) THE VILLAGE CURSED.— 
There is a beautiful village in New 
England from which Whitfield was 
driven with such rancorous abuse, that 
he shook off the dust of his feet, and 
proclaimed that the Spirit of God would 
not visit that spot, till the last of those . 
persecutors was dead. The good man's 
language bad a fearful truth in it, ’ 
though he was not divinely gifted with 
the prophet's inspiratiodi A conscious- 
ness of desertion paralyzed the energies 
of the church there ; for nearly a cen- 
tury it was nurtured on the unwhole- 
some food of a strange doctrine ; in the 
very garden of natural loveliness it sat 
like a heath in the desert, upon which 
there could be no rain, and not till that 
whole generation had passed from the 
earth did Zion appear there in her 
beauty and strength. 

• (d) HYPOCRITICAL DEFENCE 
OF PROTESTANTISM.— An affect- 
ing account i§ found among the oral 
traditions of Lucerne, one of the Catholic 
cantons of Switzerland. In the days of 
Luther and Calvin almost half the can- 
tons turned Protestant. The magi- 
strates of Lucerne were about deciding 
in favour of the Reformers, when a 
cunning and plausible priest, under the 
guise of a Protestant exile from one of 
the German states, obulned an inter- 
view with the prinmpal magistrates 
friendly to the new religion ; and under 
the pretence of defending Protestantism, 
so caricatured it in its most vulnerable 
points, as to prejudice the magistrates 
against it, and secure their adhesion to 
the pope, with the baidshment of all the 
Protestant preachers from its territory. 
Lucerne, with its 150,000 inhabitants, 
has continued Roman Catholic for the 
last three centuries, while many of the 
neighbouring states are wholly Protest- 
ant, and enjoy vastly superior privi- 
leges, both civil and refigious. 

Cc) APOST ACT OF BRICCONET. 
When those who stand in a commanding 
position at a time when society is agi- 
tated by a great moral struggle, fail to 
do and suffer what duty requires, their 
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influence, even after death, is often sig- 
nally mischievous. A noted ^and perti- 
nent example is that of Bricconet, 
bishop of Meaux, in France, in the six- 
teenth century. Catehing the spirit of 
reform at that time pervading Germany 
and Switzerland, he zealously opposed 
some grosser errors and views of the 
Romish church. Having been twice 
ambassador to Rome— a bishop — a noble 
— an intimate friend of the reigning and 
preceding monarch, he was looked upon 
as one of the great pillars of the Refor- 
mation. A change of government came, 
the inquisition was set up, and Bricconet 
became the first object of papal ven- 
geance. “ The poor bishop,” says 
H’Auhigne, “ who had been so sanguine 
in the hope to see the Reformation gra-^ 
dually and tfiilelitly winning its way in 
men's minds, trembled in dismay when 
he found at the eleventh hour tliat it 
must be purchased by life itself. No 
alternatives were presented him but 
death or recantation ; and to the latter 
the minions of the pope urged him by 
the most plausible pretexts. TThey pre- 
tended they too were anxious for a re- 
formation, that all was gybing on by in- 
sensible steps, that many would be won 
over by his conceding and yielding a 
little who would be stumbled by his 
warm and open opposition to the church. 
Bricconet heard, considered, his resolu- 
tion was shaken — he staggered under 
the cross — he stumbled— he fell ! The 
day of his recantation was a dark day 
for France. The great conflict then 
waging in that country between truth 
and error was sadly sflFected by the 
Bishop’s fall. “ What his enemies re- 
presented as the saving of his country,” 
says the historian, **was perhaps the 
worst of its misfortunes. What might 
not have been the consequence if Bric- 
conet had possessed the courage of Lu- 
ther?' If one of the most eminent of 
the French bishops had ascended the 
scaffold, and there, like the poor of this 
vrorld, sealed by martyrdom the^truth 
of the gospel, wquld not France herself 
have been put upon reflection? W'^ould 
not the blood of the bishop vof Meaflx 
have served, like the blood of Polycarp 
and Cyprian, as the seed of the church? 
And should we not have seen these 
provinces emancipating themselves in 
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I the sixteenth centur;^ from the darkness 
in which they are still enveloped? The 
mouriiful fall of Bricconet was felt as a 
shock to the hearts of hi$ former friends, 
and was the sad forerunner of those de- 
plorable apostacies to which the friend- 
ship of the world so often led' in another 
age of French history.” 

id) PAINE’S “ AGE OF REA- 
SON.” — Though the author of the 
“Age of Reason” deplored before his 
death that he had published it, and ad- 
vised others not to read it, and though 
its sophistry has been often refuted, that 
book still exists and perpetuates its 
author’s unholy influence. A noted in- 
fidel in New York, once asserted to an 
editor, that he knew of many who had 
been made “ freethinkers” by readipg it 
And every yeaf , no doubt, the number 
it ruins is legion.) It has been trans- 
lated into some of the languages of India ; 
and the Missionaries to those pagan na- 
tions find the “ Age of Reason” one of 
the most formidable obstacles to the con- 
version of the more intelligent classes. 
Thus though Paine has been dead for 
years, his book goes through edition 
after edition, passes from language to 
language, misleading men’s minds, and 
corrupting their hearts. 

(c) INFLUENCE OF HOMER’S 
JLIAD. — A most pernicious influence 
IS exerted by those writers who array in 
false and glowing colours the wicked-. 
actions of real or imaginary persoofL 
It was the perusal of Homer’s lligd, 
which, celebrates in such moving strains 
the deeds of bloody and brutal heroes, 
that h^ped to make Alexander the 
wholesale robber and murderer of man- 
kind. Alexander had a perfect passion 
for Homer. He used to say that Ho- 
mer’s works were the most perfect pro- 
dd^ions of the humai^ mind, and the 
berf medicine of the warrior. He al- 
frays carried with him Aristotle's edition 
of Homer. He kept it in a golden cas- 
ket enriched with jewels, and laid it 
every night, with his jsword, under his 
pillow* Again, reading ffie Life of 
Alexander was the means, in part, of 
making two othef bloody heroes, ^arce- 
ly less noted than .himself. ^as 
Cmsar, whose highest ambition, we are 
told was to walk in the steps <4 Alexan- 
der. Another was Charles xu, of Swe- 
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d«n, who longed from his earliest years 
to imitate the Macedonian conqueror, 
and who, like him, converted firmness 
into obstinacy, , courage into rashness, 
and severity into cruelty. Oassar, again, 
was the ideal of human greatne^ that 
fiemned the fire of marti^ zeal in the 
bosom of the Turkish Emperor Selymus, 
who, after defeating and poisoning his 
father, carried his merciless victories 
over Egypt and Persia. The highest 
ambition of Selymus was to imitate 
Cmsar. These four great conquerors 
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convulsed the world with their crimes, 
and as they strode on to fame and power, 
they crushed millions of human hearts 
in the giant footsteps of their ambition. 
And how pernicious has been their in- 
fluence on the world, since their day up 
to the present time, who can tell? Such 
have been some of the ruinous results, 
(whatever the good results majr be) of 
Homer’s writings on mankind since his 
death; results which the infinite mind 
can best compute. 
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(o) THE WIDO\^ AND HER 
TWO SONS. — In Birmingham, there 
on^e lived a family in humble circum- 
stances. Some of the younger children 
and their father died, leaving the aged 
mother with two sons grown up, and 
able to assist her. This however they 
refused to do, and she was obliged to 
apply to the parish for relief; and for 
some years two shillings a week were 
allowed her by the overseers, which, 
with a small sum added by some Chris- 
tian friends, was all on which she had 
to subsist. 

During this time her youngest son 
died. He had lived without the fear of 
and died under a sense of his 
wrath, in deep agonies, both of body 
and mind, and uttering dreadful expres- 
mons. 

The eldest son was clever in his bu- 
siness, prospered in the world, and be- 
came possessed of considerable property; 
but he still refused to assist his mother, 
and even while holding offices of con- 
sideration and importance, left her to 
subsist on her' allowance from the 
palish. This ooodnct of course was 
noticed ; he was repeatedly spoken to 
upon, the subject ; and at lengm he or- 
dered her name to be taken from the 
parish books, and allowed her the two 
shUUngs a week out of his own ppoket, 
at a time when he ptmessed thousands- 
of pounds, and was without a family. 

One day some ftiends were assem- 
bled, and her case being mentioned, 
^they proposed to remonstrate with the 
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ungrateful son. “No,” said an aged 
minister, “ let him alone ; if he dies 
possessed of the property he is now 
worth, I shall be deceived. God will 
never suffer such base ingratitude to 
prosper.” 

In a short time afterwards, the mother 
was removed to another world. The 
circumstances of the son at length 
began to change ; repeated losses ensued, 
and finally he became a bankrupt, and 
was reduced to abject poverty. 

Sons and daughters, do not forget this 
lesson. 

(6) MACEDO AND HIS PRE- 
SERVER. — Basilius Macedo, the em- 
peror, exercising himself in hunting, a 
sport in which he took great delight, a 
reat stag, ranoing furiously against 
im, fastened one of the branches of 
his horns in the emperor’s girdle, and, 
palling him from his horse, dragged 
him a good distance, to the imminent 
danger of his life. A gentleman of his 
retinue perceiving his danger, drew his 
sword and cut the emperor’s girdle 
asunder, which disengaged him from the 
beast, with little or no hurt to his per- 
son ; but observe what reward he had 
for his pains*: “He was sentenced to 
lose his head fbr putting bis sword so 
near the body of the emperor,”, and 
suffered death accordingly. 

(c) THE UNGRATEFUL GUEST. 
—A certain soldier in the Macedonian 
army had in many instances distin- 
gnished himself by extraordinary marks 
of yalour, and had received many 

1- 
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marks of Philip’s approbation. On termined, instead of submitting to his 
some occasion he embarked on board a wrongs, to seek relief ; and, in a letter 
vessel, which was wrecked by a violent addressed to Philip, represented his own 
storm, and he himself cast on the shore and soldier’s conduct in a lively and 
helpless and naked, and scarcely with affecting manner. The king was iib- 
the appearance of life. A Macedonian, stantly fired with indignation ; he or* 
whose lands were contiguous to the sea, dered that justice should be done with* 
came opportunely to be witness of out delay ; that the possessions should be 
his distress ; and, with humane and immediately restor^ to the man whose 
charitable tenderness, fiew to the relief charitable offices had been tlios hor- 
of the unhappy stranger. He bore him ribly repaid and having seized the 
to his house, laid him in his own bed, soldier, caused these words to be branded 
revived, cherished, comforted, and« for on his forehead : The Ungratefvl Guest; 
forty days supplied him freely with ail a character infamous in every Ojge and 
the necessaries and conveniences which among all nations, but particularly 
his languishing condition could require, among the Greeks, who from the earli* 
The oidier, thus happily rescued from est times were most scrupulously oteer* 
death, was incessant in the wannest ex- vant of the laws of hospitality, 
pressions of gratitude to his benefactor, (d) HANNAH MORE’S VIEW OF 
assured him of his interest *with the INGRATITUDE.— At a dinner party 
king, and of his power and resolution at Bath, the Rev.\ Mr. Jay, by whom 
of obtaining for him, from the royal the anecdote was communicated, was 
bounty, the noble returns which such lamenting the ingratitude which Mrs. 
extraordinary benevolence had merited. Hannah More h^ recently met with 
When completely recovered, his kind from a person whom he had recom* 
host supplied him with money to pursue mended to her beneficence ; upon which 
his journey. Some time afterwards he received a lopk from her which si* 
he presented himself before the king; lenced him. After dioner, drawing 
he recounted his misfortunes, magnified him into a corner of the room, she 
hi 5 services ; and, inhuman wretch ! he said, “ You kAow we must never speak 
had looked with an eye of envy on the of such things as these before people, 
possessions of tlie man who had pre- for they are ^ways too backward to do 
served his life, and was now so abau- good, and they are sure to dwell on 
doned to all sense of gratitude as to re- such fiicts to justify their illiberality.^ 
quest that the king would bestow upon She finely added “ It is well for os 
him the houses and lands where he had sometimes to meet with such instances ' 
been so tenderly and kindly enter- of ingratitude, to show us our motive# t 
tained* Unhappily, Philip, without ex- for if thev have been right, we shall not 
aniination, inconsiderately and precipi- repent what we have done, though we 
lately grunted his infamous request; lament ^e depravity of a feUow*erea* 
and this soldier, returned to his . pre- tare. In these instances, also, as in a 
server, repaid his goodness by driving glass, we may see little emblems of ow* 
him from his settlement, and taking selves; for what, after all, is the in* 
immediate possession of all the fruits of gratitude of any one towards ns, com* 
his honest industry. The poor man, pared with our ingratitude toiranb oar 
stung with this instance of unparalleled infinite Benefactor?** • 

. ingratitude and insensibility, Mdly de* 
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(a)DlSPUTEABOUTPAULAND both partiet in tb^ i«(btiag 

PLATO.—** I once heard,” says Chry- themselves. For what the Chnatlan 
sostom, **a Christian disputing in a ought taAave said* this the Greek at* 
ridioulona manner with a Greek, and sertedtlLad what one would naturaUy 
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suppose the Greek would say, this the 
Christian maintained. The point of 
controversy was the superiority of Paul 
or Plato ; the Greek endeavouring to 
show that Paul was unlearned and igno- 
rant ; and the Christian in his simpli- 
city being anxious to prove that Paul 
was more eloquent than Plato. The 
victory was on the side of the Greek as 
his argument proved to be the stronger. 
Now if Paul were a more eloquent 
teacher than Plato, many would pro- 
bably object that it was not by grace, 
but by excellency of speech that he 
prevailed. Thus the Christian’s asser- 
tion was in favour of the cause of the 
Greek, and what the Greek said was in 
the Christian’s favour. For if Paul was 
uneducated, and overcame Plato, the 
victory was brilliant. The former, 
unlearned as he was, persuaded the 
disciples of the latter, and brought 
them over to his views ; whence it is 
evident that the Gospel is not the result 
of human wisdom but of the grace of 
God.” 

(b) THE SOUDRAH’S REASON- 
ING. — “I am by birth,” said a con- 
verted Hindoo, when addressing a num- 
ber of his countrymen, “ of an insigni- 
ficant and contemptible caste; so low, 
that if a Brahmin should chance to 
touch me, he must go and bathe in the 
Ganges for the purpose of purification ; 
and yet God has been pleased to call 
me, not merely to the knowledge of the 
Gospel, but to the high office of teach- 
ing it to others. My friends, do you 
know the reason of God’s conduct ? It 
is this : if God had selected one of you 
learned Brahmin’s, and made you the 
preacher, when you were successful in 
making converts, by-standers would 
have said it was the amazing learning 
of the Brahmin, and his great weight 
of character, thaA were the cause : but 
now, when any one is convinced by my 
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instrumentality, no one thinks of ascrib- 
ing any of the praise to me ; and God, 
as is his due, has all the glory.” 

(c) THE EXHORTER AND THE 
STRANGERS.— A Baptist church, 
north of Utica, New York, being without 
a pastor, used to help the deficiency by 
reading sermons and select passages 
from edifying writers. On these occa- 
sions, a warm hearted though unlettered 
brother would always, at the conclusion, 
deliver a solemn exhortation. One 
Loiid’s day, while pursuing their custo- 
mary practice, two gentlemen entered 
and took their seats in the congregation, 
whose appearance indicated more than 
ordinary worldly respectability. The 
brethren became alarmed, lest at the 
conclusion of the reading, the custo- 
mary exhorter would mortify them by 
his rude and unpolished address; and 
I they determined to close the meeting 
quicker than usual and shut out the ex- 
hortation. But the vigilant brother with 
his zealous spirit * was too quick for 
them ,* the reading was harddly finished 
before he was on his feet, and began 
his warm-hearted appeal. One hung 
his head, and then another; but this 
neither daunted nor disturbed the 
speaker, who went on to the end of his 
message, and then sat down. The 
meeting was soon concluded, and seve- 
ral retired with great fears as to the 
opinion that would be formed of the 
respectability of the church by the two 
strangers. Some time after this, at an- 
other meeting, one of these individuals 
presented himself, and after a while, 
to the astonishment of the church he 
arose to tell what the Lord had done 
for his soul; and he stated that the 
message of the exhorter, was the mes- 
sage of mercy to liis soul. How care- 
ful should we be not to despise the day 
of small things. 
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(a) THE TWO OFFERS.— JuUus 
Drusus, a Roman tribune, had a house 
that in many places lay expf«|pd to the 
view of the neighbourhood. A person 


came and offered, that for five talents 
he would so alter that* it should not 
be liable to that inconvenience. “I 
will give thee ten talents,” said Drusus, 
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“if thou canst make my house con- they all acceeded to his verdict of 
• spicuous in every room, of it, that so all acquittaL' 

the cit/ may behold in what manner I (ji) SEW ALL AND THE SHOE- 
lead my life.” BRUSHES. — Judge Sewall, of Massa- 

(Jj) CASE OF MARVELL.— The chusctts, America, who died in 1760, 
borough of Hull, Yorkshire, in the reign went one day into a hatter’s shop, in 
of Charles ii, chose Andrew Marvell, a order to purchase a pair of shoe-brushes, 
young gentleman of little or no fortune, The master of the shop presented him 
and maintained him in London for the with a couple. “ What is your price !” 
service of the public. With a view to said the judge. “ If they will answer 
bribe him, his old school-fellow, the your purpose,” replied the other, “ you 
Lord Treasurer Danby, went to him in may have them and welcome.” The 
j his garret. At parting, the lord trea- judge, upon hearing this, laid them 
I surer slipped into his hands an order down, and bowing, was leaving the 
upon the treasury for 1000/., and then shop; upon which the hatter said to 
went into his chariot. Marvell looking him, “Pray sir, your honour has for- 
at the pajier, called after the treasurer, gotten the principle object of your visit.” 
“My lord, I request another moment.” “By no means,” answered the judge; 
They went up again to the garret, and “ if you please to set a price I am 
Jat k, the servant boy, was called, ready to purchase; but. ever since it has 
“ Jack, what had I for dinner yester- fallen to my lot to occupy a seat on the 
day?” “Don’t you remember, sir, you bench, I have Studiously avoided re- 
hail the little shoulder of mutton that ceiving to the value of a single copper, 
y ou ordered me to bring from a woman lest at some future period of my life, it 
in the market?” “Very right. What might have some kind of influence in • 
have I for dinner to-dyy?” “Don’t determining my judgment.” 
you know, sir, that you wade me lay (e) CATHARINE ii. AND COUNT 
up the bJade-bone to broil?” “’Tisso; MUNICH. — When Catharine the Se- 
vj.ry right ; go away.” “ My lord, do cond ascended the throne of Russia, she 
you. hear tiiat? Andrew Marvell’s din- solicited Count Munich to accept some 
ner is {)rovided ; there’s your piece of marks of her favour, although she 
piij)er, I want it not. I knew the sort knew he had been the most formidable 
of kindness you intended. I live here opponent to her accession. “ No,” said 
, to serve my constituents. The ministry the count, “ I am an old man ; I have 
1 may seek men for their purpose ; I am already suffered many misfortunes and 
not one.” if. I purchased a few years of life by 

(r) THE FIRM JURYMAN — A. compromising my principles, I shcmld 
certain person, being on a jury in a trial make but a bad exchange.” 
of life and death, he was completely BONNELL’S INTEGRITY, 

satisfied of the innocence of the prisoner; — James Boniiell, Esq., was the ac- 
all the other eleven were of the oppo- comptant-geueral of the revenue in Ire- 
site opinion ; but he was resolved, that land in the seventeenth century, and 
a verdict of guilty should not be was equally eminent for his excellences 
brought in. In the flrst place, he spent as a man and a Christian. He had . 
several hours in trying to convince many opportunities of improving his 
them ; but found tliat he had made no fortune, and met with temptations which 
impression, :.nd that he was exhausting few but himself would have resisted, 
the strength which was to be reserved He dispatched ^is business with the ut- 
for another mode of operation. He most readiness, and in the most ob- 
therefore calmly told them it Khould liging manner, but never once would re- 
now be a trial ^ho could endure con- ceive a gratuity or reward. When . 
finement and famine the longest, and three pieces of broad gold at one tinle, 
that they might be quite assured he and a guinea or two at another, were 
would sooner *die than release them left on his table by persojp whom he 
at the expense of the prisoner’s life, had greatly served, he gave it all *way 
In this situation they spent about among persons who were in want, tell- 
twenty-four hours, when, at length, ing his friends that though he had 
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served others greatly, yet his taking re- penny a peek at Athens^ and water I get 
wards might hereafter bias his judg- for nothing !** 
ment, and thus prove a snare to him ; (A) AN ANCIENT HERNHUT- 

and that therefore his principles should TER.’’* — In one of the wars in Germany, 
be known, and he would take no more a captain of cavalry was ordered out 
than the king allowed him. on a foraging party. He put himself 

(^f) FRANKLIN AND HIS at the head of his troop, and marched 
PAPER.— Soon after his establishment to the quarter assigned him. It was a 
in Philadelphia, Franklin was offered a solitary valley, in which hardly any- 
piece for publication in his newspaper, thing but woods could be seen. In the 
Being very busy, he begged the gentle- midst .of it stood a little* cottage ; on 
man would leave it for consideration, perceiving it he went up, and knocked 
The next day the author called and at the door; an ancient Hernhutter, 
asked his opinion of it. “Why, sir,” with a beard silvered with age, came 
replied Franklin, “ I am sorry to say I out. “ Father,” said the officer, “ show 
think it highly scurrilous and defama- me a field where I can set my troops a 
tory ; but being at a loss on account foraging.” “ Presently,” replied the 
of my poverty, whether to reject it or Hernhutter. The good old man walked 
not, I thought I would put it to this before, and conducted them out of the 
issue: — at night; when my work was valley. After a quarter of an hour’s 
done, I bought a two-penny loaf, on march, they found a fine field of barley : 
which I supped heartily, and then wrap- “ This is the very thing we want,” said 
ping myself in my great coat, slept the captain. “ Have patience for a few 
very soundly on the floor till morning; minutes,” replied the guide; “ you shall 
when another loaf and mug of water be satisfied.” They went on, and at the 
afforded a pleasant breakfast. Now distance of about a quarter of a league 
sir, since I can live very comfortably further, they arrived at another field 
in this manner, why should I pros- of barley. The troop immediately dis- 
titute my press to personal hatred or mounted, cut down the gram, trussed 
party passion for a more luxurious it up, and re-mounted. The officer then 
living?” said to his conductor, “ Father, you 

One cannot read this anecdote of our have given to yourself and us unneces- 
American sage, without thinking of sary trouble: the first field w.is much 
Socrates’ reply to king Archelaus, who better than this.” “ Very true, sir,” 
had pressed him to give up preaching replied the good old man, “ but it was 
in the dirty streets of Athens, and come not mine.” 

and live with him in ins splendid courts. , Moravian, 

“ Meal, please your Majesty, is a half- or one of the United brethren. 
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229. WAY TO TEMPERANCE. Ijq delivered, this man, in com- 

(u) MODERATE DRINKERS BE- pany with a neighbour, crossed the river 
WARE. — A respectable man, but a in a small skiff to a grogshop in Cheshire, 
moderate drinker, living in the town of kept by a professor of religion. There 
Uadlyme, Connecticut, America, was they found several kindred spirits, and 
ur^ed by the State Temperance Agent down they sat. Of course the bottle 
to join the temperance society. He said, was circulated freely, and over it were 
“ 1 am my own master, and can take discussed the merits of temperauce socie- 
care of myself. I drink but little, and ties. Many sage remaps were made 
I won’t give it up.” A short time after about trampling upon individual rights, 
this, an appointment was made for an and invading the liberties of men. The 
addi^ss from the agent. Oif tiie same rum-selling professor joined them, and 
.day, in the evening of which the address thought it outrageous that retailing 

t . 
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should be reprobated. Still’ the bottle 
went roon^, and much ridicule, was cast 
upon the cold water speech that was 
expected in the evening. Again they 
drank, and the two friends set out on 
their return. Now mark the result In 
re-crossing the river the boat was car- 
ried by the current some distance below 
the landing-place. Arriving at the 
shore, they quarrelled, and one man set 
out alone to take the boat to its place. 
He got out into the stream, and was 
discovered by a negro, who called him 
to come ashore, telling him he was 
intoxicated, and “ it was not safe for him 
to row the boat alone.” The drunkard 
replied, “ Fin as sober as any man 
but before the negro could get to his 
assistance, he tumbled overboard, and 
sunk to rise no* more. The race from 
respectability to a drunkard’s end was 
very short. The exercises of the tem- 
perance meeting in the evening were 
commenced, by the lecturer relating this 
incident to his fellow-townsineii. 

(b) THE STUDENT’S FALL.— 

The parents of Henry H Bad placed 

him ill the university of G , and 

they hoped, fondly hoped, that he would 
be their stay in their declining years. 
Oh ! how that fond father watched over 
him while he was pursuing his colle- 
giate studies. And when he received 
his honours at the university — when he 
received his honours at the hands of his 
instructors, together witli their blessing 
— when his Alma Mater gloried in hav- 
ing his name enrolled u^n her records 
— then the fond parents received him 
with open arms, and rejoiced that their 
son had returned, and had fulfilled all 
their expectations. In an evil hour he 
consented to make one of a social party, 
to celebrate some anniversary. The 
wine flowed freely and plenteously, and 
for some time he withstood the jests 
and (lanteiings of his companions, and 
refused the proffered glass. At length, 
by the persuasions of one of his dearest 
friends, he took the first glas^ and 
finding that his* spirits became more 
buoyant, he took another and another, 
until Alcohol usurped the throne from 
which Reason liad fled abashed, and the 
proud scholar fell drunk upon the floor. 
He, who had often before bidden de- 
fiance to the tempter, and had battled 
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manfhlly against all its arts, had been 
seduced by his kind friends, and in one 
short night the toil of years had been 
swept away I Henrjr never recovered 
from that fall. No kind persuasions of 
his doting parents, no influence that was 
exerted by his dearest relatives, could 
save him. Headlong he rushed into 
the dark abyss of intemperance, and 
in a few weeks filled a drunkard^s 
grave ! 

(c) THE DYING DRUNKARD’S 
ACCUSATION. — A religious lady in 
Edinburgh was sent to visit a woman 
who was dying, in consequence of dis- 
ease brought on by intemperance. The 
woman had formerly been in the habit 
of washing in the lady’s family, and 
when she came to the dying woman, 
she remonstrated with her on the folly 
and wickedness of h^r conduct, in giving 
way to so dreadful a sin as that of in- 
temperance. The dying woman said, 

“ You have been the author of my in- 
temperan;e.” “What did you say?” 
with pious horror, exclaimed the lady ; 

“ I the author of your intemperance ! ” 

“ Yes, ma’am, I never drank whisky till 
I came to wash in your family : you 
gave me some, and told me it would do 
me good. I felt invigorated, and you 
gave it me again. When I was at other 
houses, not so hospitable as yours, I pur- 
chased a little, and by-and-by I found , 
my way to the spirit-shop, and thought 
it was necessary to carry me through 
my hard work ; and, by little and little, 

I became what you now see me.” Con- 
ceive what this lady felt ! 

(d) ‘’"'THAT FIRST GLASS.”— 
So said a drunkard, after he had waked 
up from a three weeks’ “ spree,” which 
had been preceded by several .months of 
total abstinence, which gave hope to his 
friends that he would entirely reform — 
and which abstinence was maintained 
without a pledge. . “ Why did you give 
up to drunkenness again, when you had 
abstained so long ? ” “ Oh I it was that 
first glass. When that was done, there 
was no stopping. The dram-seller said,^ 

* Just one glass with me for old acquaint- 
ance saker and 1 have been three weeks 
in his bar-room, drunk day and night” 
Mortified, jpbamed, chagrined beyohd 
xUeasure, confidence in his own re- I 
solution destroyed, this poor^man has I 
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returned to the gutter. Who ruined 
this man ? 

(e) TWO CM) MEN’S POSTERF- 
TV. — An aged man, over whom had 
rolled a hundred winters, (says the 
“ New York Evangelist” of 1831,) died 
not many years since in New England, 
who was, in tlie estimation of all who 
knew him, pious; but he had early con- 
tracted a fondness for ardent spirits, and 
drank temperately and daily for the 
greater j>art of his life. He gave a little 
to his children as they grouped around 
liini, and they thought what their father 
loved must be innocent ; out with their 
growing years a fondness for the stimu- 
lus increased, and this aged man lived 
to mourn the death of half his sons, 
and fiYriy descendants, who went down 
to the grave drunkards. One son yet 
lives, who was a professor of religion; 
hut has been excommunicated, and is 
an exile and a drunkard, with a large 
family who are ruined by bis sin. 

Another aged man still lives in the 
vicinity of the same place, who nuni- 
I hers nearly one hundred descendants, 
all of whom are temperate persons. 
He never was in the habit of drinking 
ardent spirits, nor does he give it to his 
sons, and his sons’ sons, but like Jona- 
dab, he drinks pure water. 

What a contrast will the day of judg- 
ment disclose, if in one family inteui- 
perancfc continues tp roll down like a 
liery deluge, and in tlie otlier, temper- 
ance reigns, and descends from genera- 
tion to generation ! 

Erri'CTs OF iNTEMPi-^nAN^.r. 

S!30. SLAVKRY or APUKTIT^C. 

{a) THE HlUINKARD’S THRAL- 
DOM. — The writer of thepainphut en- 
titled “ Tlie Confessions of a Druukard” 
says, “ Of my condition there is no hope 
I that I should ever change; the w-ters 
have gone over me;^ but out of the 
black depths could 1 be heard, I would 
cry aloud to all those who have set a 
foot in that perilous flood. Could the 
youth to whom the flavour of his first 
wine is as delicious as the opening 
scenes of life, or the entering upon 
some nearly -discovered paradise look 
into my desolation, and be made to un- 
derstaiid what a dreary thing it is; when 
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a man shall feel himself going down a 
precipice with open eyes and a passive 
will, — to see his destruction, and have 
no power to stop it, and yet to feel it all 
the way emanating from himself ; to 
perceive all goodness emptied out of 
him, and yet not able to forget a time 
when it was otherwise ; to bear about 
the piteous speitacle of his own ruin ; — 
could he see my fevered eye, feverish 
with the last night’s drinking, and fever- 
ishly looking forward for this night’s 
repetition of the folly ; could he feel the 
body of'death out of which 1 cry hour- i 
ly, with feebler and feebler outcry, to ( 
be delivered, — it were enough to make j 
him dash the sparkling beverage to the 
earth in all the pride of its mantling 
temptation.” 

(/;) THE GENERAL’S CONFES- 
SION. — A certain general, and hitherto 
regarded as a very respectable citizen, 
had become so intemperate in liis habits 
as to ‘mingle strong drink,’ three or 
four times a day. One of his friends 
visited him and | , josed to have some 
I “serious talk” with him on the subji-ct. 

The geiieial replied, “ Please to hear 
what I have to stiy first. I am sntsthlc 
1 drink more than is necessary. I am 
sensible if I persist in my present course 
the habit will increase upon me, and iiiy 
respectable standing in .society will be 
lost. I am sensible that my estate will 
be wasted for want of proper attei tion. 

I am sensible that my amiable family 
will be involved in disgrace and wretch- 
edness. I amjjlsensible that my consti- 
tution will be undermined, and my 
health be gone — rny countenance will 
carry marks of depravity — my mind 
become enfeebled — my soul lost for ever 
except I repent, Now% sir, if all these 
considerations, flashing full conviction 
on n:y mind, and sometimes filling me 
with horror^ cannot deter me from this 
detestable habit of drinking, think ^'ou 
that your eloquence is going to do it ?” 
His friend made no reply, but went 
away sorrowfully. Surely wine, is a 
mocker, and strong diiink is raging. 

231. iNTELLEOTUAi AND MORAL DE- 
tJRADATION. 

(«) THE WELSHMAN AND HIS 
GOAT. — A W^elshman was for some 
time awfully habituated to the vice of 
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drunkenness, but was at length restored 
to sobriety by the following singular in- 
cident. l?e had a tame goat, which 
would follow him to the alehouse he 
frequented. One day, by way of frolic, 
he gave the animal so much ale that it 
became intoxicated. What particularly 
struck the Welshman was, that from 
that time, though the creature would 
follow him to the door, he never could 
get it to enter the house, lie was there- 
by led to see how much his sin had 
sunk him beneath a beast, and from 
that period became a sober man. 

(4) A LONG-BEAHDED BED- 
FELLOW. — The following circum- 
stance happened in one of the towns of 
Arkansas. — A man had been drinking 
UmTiI a late hour at night before he 
started for hon>e. Honest folks had 
long h- t'li in bed, aiid the houses were 
I Jill f-lait and daik. The liquor he had 
takei MIS loo much for him, he did not 
know \\ hither to go. He staggered into 
an eiiifiTy waggon slied, and fell on the 
the ground. For a long time he* lay in all 
the unconsciousness c t a drunken sleep, 
and ANonld undoubtedly ha»e frozen, for 
the snow on the ground show'ed the 
' night tp he ver\ cold, had not others 
loss insensible than himself, been around 
him. — This slicd was a favourite resort 
for the liogs, vaIiicIi were out when the 
new comer arrived, but soon returned 
to their bed. In the utmost kindness, 
and with the tniesthospiiality, thc^ gave 
their biped eompaiuon the middle of the 
bed ; SJinie 1} ing on eith^ side of him, 
and others acting the pairt of the quilt. 
Their w armth prevented him from being 
injured by his ex posurc. Tow'ards morn- 
ing he awoke, and finding himself com- 
fortable— in blissful ignorance of his 
wherealiouts— he supposed himself en- 
joying the accommodations of ,a tavern, 
in company wdtli other gentlemen. He 
reachird out his hand, and catching hold- 
of the stiff bristles (T a hog, exclaimed, 
“ Why mister, when did you shave 

LAST ?” 

(c) THE BLASTED GENIUS.— 
How many of the liighest geniuses have 
passed away from the intellectual firma- 
ment, consumed like the burning stars 
of which astronomers tell us I Aud 
how ? By the baleful fires of intem- 
perance and lust. Says a distinguished 
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divine, “A story of genius in ruins rises 
on my mind. Tn one of the older colleges 
in Massachusetts, some twenty or twenty- 
five yeays siDCc;there was seen a youth of 
the highest promise, bearing an honoured 
name, and concentrating in his own in- 
tellect the moral power of two genera- 
tions of his ancestors. He was a prodigy 
of learning. While others of his class 
were slowly plodding through the daily 
tasks in Xenophon, he would be reading 
the Greek tragedians con amove. He 
seized a language almost by intuition, 
and his heart entered into the heart of 
antiquity, as he read the language.of 
the old aud buried nations. Called upon 
by the officers of the college to read 
dissertations in the chapel upon abstruse 
and difficult subjects, he was accustomed 
to read them from blank papers, pouring 
forth spontaneous bursts of argument 
that thrilled while tliey convinced, and 
charmed while they persuaded. With 
Euclid, Newton, and J^a Place he 
seemed as familiar as with Homer and 
.ZEscliylus, and he levied large tribute 
from the lore of every nation under 
heaven. His person w as faultless : his 
hair like the raven’s wing ; his eye like 
the eagle’s. By an anomaly in Ameri- 
can colleges, he demanded and received 
his first and second degrees from his 
Alma Mater on the same day, and on 
tile same evening he was joined in the 
holy bands of wedlock with one of the 
most, charming nymphs in the vale that 
embosoms the college. His course was 
still onward and upward. His profes- 
sion, tl.e law, led him to the highest 
office of advocacy in the state. He was 
Attorney-General at an ag(* when most 
students are admitted to the bar. Sud- 
denly, when as yet no one knew the 
cause, he resigned his high appointment, 
giving no reasons. Jle was a secret 
drunkard ! Too high- was his sense of- 
honour, and the importance of his sta- 
tion, to intrust himself longer with the 
destinies of society. I turn with horror 
from the j ears of degradation that fol- 
lowed. He sunk like a mighty ship in 
mid ocean, not without many a lurch, ^ 
many a sign of righting once more to 
plough the proud seas that ^erevd^stined 
to entomb him for ever. Long since his 
lovely wife had quitted the home which 
his vices had made wretched p she had 
2 D 
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returned to hef parents to grieve and 
to die. But though her husband bowed 
over her grave, and wept bitterly on the 
head of the sweet boy she had left 
behind her, he was not permanently 
affected by the shock. The most dis- 
tinguished men for talent and piety in 
the United States wept and prayed over 
him ; and at times he would get the 
better of the demon that ruled him, and 
again put forth his gigantic powers. The 
greatest effort he put forth during this 
period was the successful advocacy of 
an important case before the Supreme 
Cdhrt of the United States. Marshall, 
the patriarch of American judges, gazed 
with wonder on the barrister, as burst 
upon burst of eloquence and argument 
followed. George W. Briggs, the mem- 
ber for Congress from Massachusetts, 
seeing his splendid portrait hanging in 
a conspicuous place at Washington, in- 
quired whose likeness it was ; and one 
of the highest authorities answered, 
that is the portrait of Talcott, the most 
brilliant genius, the most talented man 
in the United States. In his last spasm 
of temperance he wrote, * The Trial 
and Condemnation of Alcohol* — a po- 
pular tract, clothed with the forms and 
phraseology of a criminal court; but 
after a fatiguing argument before a court 
in the city of New York, he was over- 
persuaded by an advocate to take a glass 
of beer. It was his last sober moment, 
till he was in the agonies of death. As 
the fabled Phoenix is said to rise from 
the ashes of its parents, one of the most 
lovely, eloquent advocates^of temper- 
ance in the state of New York was the 
son of this ruined genius ; the litlle one 
over whom he wept at the grave of his 
« wife.” 

• (e/) A DRUNKARD’S HEIilS.— 
Mr. U — , of V — , commenced the wurld 
a poor man ; but by industry and econo- 
my he amassed a largp, property, so that 
he spent the latter part of his life in the 
hixury often attendant upon wealth when 
Tu>t at the disposal of religious principle, 
j f’l a pleasant part of his grounds, and 
I at a short distance from his house, he 
j prepared an , elegant family tomb, to 
which were successively committed his 
own and his wife’s remains. Three 
sons iblierited his estate, and lived for 
a number of years in luxury and lordly 
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independence. Some yean since one 
of tnese sons was called to bury his 
wife, whose remains were committed to 
the same family tomb. This large in- 
dependent estate is now wasted. These 
heirs to unearned wealth have nothing 
which they can call their own, but are 
dependent on daily labour for the suste- 
nance of their families. The door of 
the tomb has been thrown down, and 
for seven or eight ^ears these sons have 
suffered the remains of their parents, 
and of the wife of one of them, though 
within a stone’s throw of their door, to 
lie exposed to the open air, and the 
examination of every intruder ; nay, to 
be scattered upon the floor, and without 
the door of the tomb ; and even to be 
trampled upon by sheep and other 
animals that are pennitted to graze in 
the field where the tomb lies. Monu- 
mental inscriptions have been defaced, 
and a mouse has built its nest among 
the bones of her whose husband lives 
just at hand I 

And wliat has been the cause of all 
this waste of property, this beastly in- 
sensibility ? Habits of luxury and idle- 
ness ; but the grand cause of the whole 
has been Intemperance, “ She has cast 
down many wounded, yea, many strong 
men have been slain by her. Her house 
is the way to hell, going down to the 
chambers of death,” Prov. vii. 26, 27. 

(e) THE RUINED PREACHER. 
— A gentleman ^travelling in Essex, 
England, called at the house of a friend, 
where he me# with a young minister 
who was just going to preach in the 
neighbourhood. The lady of the house 
offered him a glass of spirits before he 
entered upon his work, and he accepted 
it. An elderly man, who was present 
thus addressed him : “ My young friend, 
let me offer you a word of advice re- 
specting the use of liquors. There was 
a time when I was as acceptable a 
preacher as you are ; but by too fre- 
quently accepting of the well-designed 
favours of my friends, I contracted a 
habit of drinking, so that I now never go 
tu bed sober if I can get liquor. I am, 
indeed, jhst as miserable as a creature 
can be on this side of hell ! ” About 
two years after this, the traveller had 
occasion to call again at the same house, 
and made inquiry concerning the un- 
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happy old man, 'when he was infonned 
that he had been dead some time. It 
was stated that towards the close of his 
life, he had not drank to the same ex- 
cess as formerly ; but it was only be- 
cause he could not obtain spirituous 
liquors. 

(/) A CLASSMATE’S FATE.— 
When I commenced a course of study, 
(says a writer in the “ Pastor’s Journal,”) 
W, O. was my classmate. His father, 
after having spent many years of faith- 
ful labour in the ministry, had gone to 
his rest, and his mother had fastened on 
him her fondest affections, her highest 
hopes. He was a youth of uncommon 
promise. His talents were of the first 
order, and every attention had been paid 
to their early development. His mind 
j was penetrating, and rapid in its move- 
I ments ; his imagination was brilliant ; 

I his memory retentive and ready. In his 
disposition he was amiable and kind, 
and he was peculiarly capable of winning 
the offections of all who knew him. He 
had every desirable facility of improve- 
ment — enough of this world’s, goods to 
carry him through an extensive course 
of study, and establish him in profes- 
sional life. For a while Ins progitss 
rejoiced the heart of his friends, and 
awakened the highest expectations. 
Hut he took the^poisonous cup! He 
drank it, and his sun went down ere it 
w'as fully risen. I, 

J3efore I left college, for which we 
commenced our preparation together, I 
looked out from my windbw and saw 
him untler its walls,— a dirty, ragged, 
friendless vagabond. His property had 
been squandered away ; his mother had 
died of a broken heart, and he was beg- 
ging' worn-out garments to cover his 
shame. The next that I heard of him 
was that he was found dead, by the 
wayside. This young man, in point of 
intellectual endowments and prospects 
of future eminence, once had few su- 
periors; and had he but dashed from 
his lips thp fatal cup, and sworn eternal 
abstinence, he mi^it now have been 
standing at the bar of justice, or in the 
hall of legislation, an object of admira- 
tion. 

232. VICE ANP CRIME. 

(a) THE YOUTH’S EXECUTION. 
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A sheriff, at an execution, took out his 
watdh and said to the criminal, ** If you 
have anything to say, speak now, for 
you have only five minutes to live.” 
The young man burst into tears, and 
said, ** 1 have to die. I had only one 
little brother, and he had beautiful blue 
eyes and flaxen hair, and I loved him; 
but one day I got drunk, for the first 
time in m^ life, and coming home I 
found my little brother gathering straw- 
berries in the garden, and I became 
angry with him without a cause, and 
killed him, at one blow, with a rake. I 
did not know anything about it until the 
next morning, when 1 awoke from sleep, 
and found myself tied and guarded, and 
was told thatw'hen ray little brother’ was 
found, his hair was clotted with his 
blood and brains, and he was dead. 
Whisky has done rthis ; it has ruined 
me ! 1 never w'as drunk but once. I 
have only one more word to say, and 
then I am going to my final Judge. I 
say It to young people. Never y never! 
NEVER n tovch avy thing that can in-- 
toaicateJ'* As he pronounced these 
w ords, he sjjrang from the box, and was 
launched into eternity. 

(/>) HALE’S TESTIMONY.— Lord 
J ustice Hale once remarked, “ The 
places of judication which I have long 
held in this kingdom have given me an 
opportunity to observe the original cause 
of most of the enormities that have beep 
committed for the space of nearly twenty 
yic*ars ; and by a due observation, I have 
foumj that, if the murders and man- 
slaughters, th^ burglaries and robberies, 
the riots>and tumults, the adulteries, and 
other gfbat enormities that have hap- 
pened in that time, were divided into 
five pans, four of them have been the 
issues and product of excessive drink- 
ing, or of tavern and ale-house ■ meet- 
ings.” We fear the pmportioiris little • 
less in our country at the present 
time. ^ 

233. DOMESTIC AND SOCIAL WRETCH- I 
EDNESS. I 

(a) THE WINE PARTY.— A com- ^ 
pany of young men in- Nfew Orleans 
once assembled around a wii^ table, 
for the purpose of enjoying the “ feast 
of. reason and the flow' of soul.” One 
of the party, who was a mere ilovice in 
2d2 
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drinking, while Hushed with wine, in 
an unguarded moment made use ex- 
pressions at which one of this social 
party of friends took exceptions ; an 
altercation^ ensued, and tJie offended 
party gave a peremptory challenge to 
the \oung man alluded to. According 
to a custom hazided down to us from 
the Goths, Ilims, Vandals and Teutones, 
called the Cwde of honour, he was induced 
to accept the challenge. In tlie morn- 
ing, when reason had resumed her seat, 
he found himself in a dreadful situa- 
tion ; duty would have prompted him 
not to have gone to what is miscalled 
the “field of honour^” hut a morbid 
state of public opinion prompted him to 
ni'^et his challenger, who was a practised 
duellist : they met, and the young man 
fell a victim to a ruthless custom at the 
first fire. He was borne home mortally 
wounded to his widowed mother (for 
he was her only sou), and he died the 
following day. 

Hardened men 'were struck mute with 
grief, and shed tears at his untimely 
fate ; and if men so unused to feel could 
thus he moved, what must have bo(‘n 
the anguish of a mother, when slie saw 
lier son b(»rne home in the agonies of 
death, and who had left her in all the 
buoyancy of youth, to join in a party 
of professed friends ! ! 

He w’as the onh/ prop and stay of her 
declining years. Her maternal hopes 
and affections w'cre centred in liini, and 
as she gazed upon his manly form during 
a brief struggle with the “king of 
terrors,” it seemed as^if her heart 
would break. 

The lonely widow follow^ed to the 
silent tomb the victim of a beibarous 
custom, who met his death by eoing to 
partake of a .sorutl glass ai u wink 

PARTY. 

(/;) HEATH OF MRS. S.~Mrs. 

S wa^ once the nsost admi’«‘d of 

all the ]adi<'S in her village. Sl.e could 
sing the sweetest, play the prettiest, 
talk the most enchantingly, dre.ss the 
most fashionably of all who moved in 
the gay circles. Her husband was a 
man of industry, who doted upon her; 
"was anxious at the least depression of 
lier spit its, and allowed her every in- 
dulgence. When the temperance reform 
commenced, he was anxious to sign the 
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pledge i but she said it 'was “well enough 
for the vulgar, but for people in gen- 
teel life it would never do ; they could 
neither go into parties, nor give parties. 
Besides,” said she, “ how can I ever sing 
or dance without one or two glasses of 
wine to give me a spring?” Time rolled 
on, when the imiuiry began to be made, 
What is the matter with the beautiful 

Mrs. S ? Oil the side-walk, she 

was st'cn to reel to and fro, and in 
her parties she "was now as silly as 
she was once enchanting. At church, 
especially in the afternoon of a Sunday, 
no sermon could keep up her cyelidk 
Her poor husband .saw the change, and 
devised every method to keep liquor 
from her, but all in vain. He soon 
died of vexation and a broken heart ; 
and tl'.cn she gave herself up to brandy 
and opium ; though possessed of a hand- 
some propiTty, no resort was too low, no 
indulgence too disgusting, i'or the last 
two years of h(T life, few saw her, ex- 
cept as she w'as stealing away, in tlie j 
twilight of evening, with a cloak on her 
head, to the very lowest grog-shops, to 
fill her bottle. One day her neighbours 
heard that she was d} ing. 'J'liree re- 
spectable women 'w^ent to see her, and 
found her senseless and stupid, just sur- 
rendering her lost soul into the hands of 
her Maker. How ^ful the scene! If 
there are any young females who read 
this, let tliem be admonished to beware 
of the exhilarating glass ; beware of that 
pronounced most innocent — “ sparkling 
champagne.” 

(c) THE LITTLE SUICIDE.— A 
writer in the “Vermont Chronicle” re- 
lates the following as a fact that he 
learned from good authority : — “ I wish 
I was dead,” said a little boy one day to 
mother. “Why?” asked his kind his 
mother, “ Wliy the boys all pester me 
so about father, and I don’t 'want to go 
again, in the night, to the store after 
him.” His mother talked to him, but 
thought hQ did not feel in earnest about 
it. But one day, when she had returned 
from a visit, she inquired for the chil- 
dren, and f(‘und all but this boy. She 
J(x>ked, she called, but no answer. She 
went to the barn as it was just gro'wing 
dark.. She opened tin* door and there, 
in one corner, was her little sensitive 
boy, hanging by the neck. She burst 
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into tears. “ Oh my son, my son, it is sumed, or removed in the dressing, leav- 
you ! ” ^ iiig the bones and a few of the larger 

She felt his cold hands, and he was blodd-vessels standing. The*. blood, 
dead. At^he funeral, his fatner pro- nevertheless, rallied around the heart 
raised to drink no more rum ; “ I have a*nd maintained the vital spark Uy the 
f()r ever done.” A long time he kept thirteenth day, when he died ; not only 
his promise. One day, however, I)ea- the most loathsome, ill-featured* and 
con P. was in the store ; and Deacon P. dreadful picture that was ever presented 
was a frood man ; he drank but little, to human view, but his shrieks, his cries 
He asked for some brandy, and while and lamentations were enough to rend 
he drank it, he saw that same man who a heart of adamant* He complained of 
had been a drunkard looking at him ; no pain of body, but his flesh wa? gone, 
and he ^aw too, that he was very uneasy, He said he was sutFering the torments 
he walked about ; he sat down. Agjiin of hell ; that he was just upon its thresh- 
hc would go to the door, as if going away, hold, and should soon enter its dismal 
He was in silent thought : at length he caverns ; and in this frame of mind he 
went to the counter and asked for a little gave up the ghost, 
brandy, saying, “ I may drink a little In all such cases. Professor Silliman 
as w’ell as Deacon P.” He did drink, remarks, the entire body becoming s’atu- 
aiid became a confirmed drunkard again, rated with alcohol, absorbed into all its 

tissues, becomes highly inflammable, as 
234. FATAL ACCIDENTS, UNTIMELY AND indicated by the tapour which reeks 
AWFUL DEATHS. from the breath anil lungs of a druiik- 

(n) SPONTANEOUS COMRUS- ard ; this vapour, doubtless highly ulco- 
TION. — Dr. Peter Schofield, of Upper holic, may take fire, and then the body 
C'aiiadu, gives the following case, w-nich slowly consume, 
is a terrible monition to all drunkards. A (b) LOSS OF THE NEPTUNE. — 
young man oi about twenty-fite years of This ship, carrying thirty-six men, sailed 
age had been an habitual drinker for from Aberdeen, in Scotland, on a fine 
many years. I saw him about nine o’clock morning in May, with the fairest pros- 
oui evening; when he was, as usual, pect of good wx*ather and a prosperous 
not drunk, but full of liquor. About voyage. About eleven o’clock the wind 
eleven o’clock on the same evening, I arose from the east, and swept over the sea 
was called to see him, and louiid him wdth overw helming violence. In about 
literally roasted, from the crown of his an hour slic was seen standing in, but 
head to the soles of his feet. He w as under such a press of sail, as, consider- 
found in a blacksmith’s shop, just across ing, the gale, astonished all on shore, 
the way from where he had been. The -But on she came, now bounding on the 
owner all of a sudden discovered an ex- top of the sea, and then almost in- 
tensive light in his shop, as though the gulphed the foaming cavern. The 
whole building was in one general flame, harbour of Aberdeen is exposed to the 
He ran with the greatest precipitancy, east, and formed by a pier on one side, 
and on flinging open the door, found a and a breakwater on the other, and so’ 
man standing erect, in the midst of a, narrow at the entrance as not to admit 
widely-extended, silver-coloured blaze, two large ships abreast. All saw that 
bearing, as he described it, exactly the something was wrong on board. One 
appearance of the wick of a burning attempt was made to shorten sail, but 
caD(fte, in the midst of its own flame, the ship was then within a cable’s length 
He seized him by the shoulder and jer- of the shore, ati^ urged on with an im- 
ked him to the door, upon which the petuosity which no human power could 
flame was instantly extinguished. withstand. The wives and families of 

There was no fire in the shop, neither the men who were thus hastening to 
was there any possibility of fire having death had assembled near the pier ; bdt 
been communicated to him from* any all stood in silent hbrror, which' was 
external source. It was purely a case of broken in a moment by the ory, ** She’s 
spontaneous ignition. A ^neral slough- lost!” as the vessel, lashed on by'^tbe 
ing came on; and his flesh wa« con- tempest, passed to the outer side of the 
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breakwater, and struck with awful vio- 
lence between two black rugged rocks. 
The cries of the victims were most hor- 
rible ; the dreadful crisis had come, and 
they were lost indeed. A few brave men 
onfilj^ore endeavoured to man the life- 
boat, and take it round the breakwater, 
hut it was unavailing. One heavy sea 
rolling over the wreck, for a moment 
concealed her, and when the people 
looked again, she was gone I Her crew 
and timbers were hurled against the 
rocks, and with the exception of one 
man, who was washed up and lodged on 
a projecting edge, none escaped of the 
thirty -six who had that morning left the 
shore in health and spirits. From the 
man who was saved, the melancholy fact 
was learnt, that the crew were all intoxi- 
cated, and could not manage the vessel! 

(e) RUM AND RUIN.— The Rev. 
Dr. Scoresby, preacher to seamen in 
Liverpool, was for many years the mas- 
ter of a whale ship in the northern 
seas. He relates the following fact, of 
which he was an eye-witness. It is 
given in his own words j — 

A collier brig was stranded on the 
Yorkshire coast, and I had occasion to 
assist in the distressing service of res- 
cuing a part of the crew by drawing 
them up a vertical cliff, 200 or 300 
feet in altitude, by means of a very 
small rope, the only material at hand. 
The first two men who caught hold of 
the rope were hauled safely up to the 
top ; but the next, after being drawn to 
a considerable heiglit, slipped his hold 
and fell ; and with the fourth and last 
who ventured upon this only chance of 
life, the rope gave way, and he also was 
plunged into the foaming breakers be- 
neath. Immediately afterwards the ves- 
sel broke up, and the remnant of the 
ill-fhted crew perished before onr eyes. 
What now was the cause of this heart- 
rending event? Was it stress of wea- 
ther, or a contrary wind, or unavoidable 
acet^nt ? No such thing. It was the 
entire want of moral conduct in the 
crew. Every sailor, to a man, was in 
a state of intoxication ! The helm was 
mtmsted to a boy ignorant of the coast. 
HI ran the vessel upon the rock at 
Whitby, and one-half of the miserable 
disslj^ted crew awoke to oeneeioatness 
in eternity. 
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235. THE INTEMPERATE REFORMED. 

(o) PERSEVERANCE REWARD- 
ED. — A little girl, about eight years 
old, once took a temperance paper, at a 
temperance meeting, to see how many 
she could get to sign it. The next 
morning she presented it to her father, 
who bs5. been in a drunkezt frolic for a 
fortnight, and came home drunk while 
his little daughter was at the temper- 
ance meeting the night before. This 
cruel father raised his hand and struck 
his child a blow which levelled her on 
the floor, and said, “ I’ll learn you to 
be saucy to your parents.” The little 
girl arose, and picked up the constitu- 
tion, which had fallen when she re- 
ceived the blow. She tobk it with her 
to school that day and got the teacher 
and most of the scholars to sign it. 
When she had leisure, she asked her 
mother if she might go to such and 
such a neighbour’s, and see bow many 
could be* got to join the “ Temperance 
Society.” 

Her father could not but see what 
was being done in the neighbourhood. 
For two weeks he remained at home, 
and did not use a drop of intoxicating 
liquor, a thing he had not done for 
years before. At the end of that period 
he said to his daughter, “ Mary, how 
many names have you on your tem- 
perance constitution?” “ I will bring 
it and see,” she replied. As her father 
was counting the names, she stood be- 
tw.een his knees, and when he had 
Iwked them over, be said, “ You have 
150.” She jumped up on his knee, 
threw her little arms around her father’s 
neck, and impressed a sweet kiss on his 
cheek, and said, ** Do you sign it too, 
father, and then there will be 151.” 

The old drunkard’s heart was melted; 
bis bosom heaved ; his bloated, haggard 
cheek was wet with the tears of con- 
trition, and he pressed his Mary to his 
heart, and said, ** I will sign it,’^ and at 
once affixed his name to the constitution 
and pledge. 

(6) CURE FOR DRUNKENNESS. 
— A man in Maryland (America), no- 
toriously addicted to this vice, hearing 
an uproar in his kitchen one evening, 
bad ^e cariosity to step, without noise, 
to the door, to know what was the 
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matter; when he beheld his servants, 
indulging in the most unbounded roar 
of laughter at a couple of hia negro 
boys, who were mimicking himself in 
his drunken fits; showing how he 
reeled and staggered; how he looked 
and nodded, and hiccuped and tumbled. 
The picture which these children of 
nature drew of him, and which had 
filled the rest with so much merriment,' 
struck him so forcibly, that he became 
a perfectly sober man, to the unspeak- 
able joy of bis wife and children. 

(c) THE DRUNKARD AND THE 
MONKEYS.-A rich drunkard kept 
two monkeys for his sport. One day 
he looked into his dining-room, where 
he and his guests had left some wine, and 
the two had mbunted the table, and were 
helping themselves generously to the 
wine-jabbering and gesturing, as they 
had seen their master and his guests. 
In a little time they exhibited all the 
appearance of drunken men. First 
they were merry, and jumped about, 
but soon they got to fighting on the 
floor, and tearing out each other’s hair. 
The drunkard stood in amihzement. 
“ What ! ” said he, “ is this a picture of 
myaelf.’ Do the brutes rebuke me?” 

' It s) affected his mind, that he resolved 
he would never drink another drop; 
and from that day he was never known 
to be any other than a sober and a happy 
man. 

(ei) RULING OVER RUM.— Ool. 

B was a man of amiable manners 

and well-informed mind. Being mu^ 
employed in pablic business whi^ 
called him from place to place, ardent 
spirit was often set before him with an 
invitation to drink. At first be took a 
social glass for civility’s sake; bat at 
length a habit was formed, and appetite 
began to crave its customary indul- 
gence. He drank more largely, and 
once or twice was quite overcome, and 
bis friends were alarmed. He was on* 
the brink of a precipice from wbleh 
many bad &llen to tbe lowest pHcb of 
wretchedness. In bis i>ber hours be 
saw tbe daoger hu was iu, and said to 
himself, one day when alone, ** Shall 
Colonel B— — rale» or shall mm rale? 
If Colonel B — — rule, he and his fa- 
mily may be respectoble and happy | 
but if rum rule, Colonel B is 


ruined, his property wasted, and his 
family made wretched!” “ At length,” 
said he, ** 1 set down my foot, and said, 

Colonel B shall rule, and rum 

obey.” And from that day Colonel 
B— • did rule ; he immediately broke 
off from his intemperate habits, and 
lived to a good old age, virtuous, re- 
spected, and happy. Let every one who 
has acquired or is acquiring a similar 
habit, go and do likewise. 

(e) REFORMATION OF WIL- 
LIAM WIRT. — The distinguished 
William Wirt, within six or eight months 
after his first marriage, became addicted 
to intemperance, the effect of which 
operated strongly on the mind and 
health of his wife, and in a few months 
she was numbered with the dead. Her 
death led him to leave the county where 
he resided, and move to Richmond, 
where he soon rose^to distinction ; but 
his habits hung about him, and occa- 
sionally he was found with jolly and 
frolicsome spirits, in bacchanalian re- 
velry. His true friends expostulated 
with him to convince him of the injury 
he was doing himself; but he still per- 
sisted. His practice began to fall off, 
and many who looked on him as on the 
sure road to ruin, advised him to get 
married, with a view of correcting his 
habits. This he consented to do, if the 
right person offered; and he accord- 
ingly paid his addresses to a Miss Gam- 
ble. After some months’ attention, he 
asked her hand in marriage; she re- 
plied. “ Mr. Wirt, I have been well 
aware of your intentions for some time 
back, and should have given you to 
understand that your visits and atten- 
tions were hot acceptable, had I not 
reciprocated the affection which you 
evinced for me ; — but 1 cannotyield my 
assent until you make me a pledge never 
to taste, touch, or handle any intoxicat- 
ing drinks.” This repl^r toUfr. Wilt , 
was as unexpected as it was novel. 
His reply was, that be regarded tiie I 
proposition as a bar to all former con- 
sideration of the subject, and left her. 
Her coarse to him was the same as 
ever his was resentment and negleejt, ^ 
In the coarse of a few weeks he wm 
again, and again solicited her hands | 
but bar reply was, her mind was bmA j 
upu He’became indignant, and rsgaidsd 
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the terms she proposed as insulting to 
his honour, and vowed it should be the 
last meeting they should ever have ; 
j then he took to drinking worse and 
1 worse, aTid seemed to run headlong to 
• ruin. One day, while lying in the 
outskirts of the city, near a little gro- 
cery or * grog - shop, dead drunk, a 
young lady, whom it is not necessary 
to name, was passing that way to her 
home, not far off, and beheld him with his 
face upturned to the rays of the scorch- 
ing sun. She took her handkerchief, 
with her own name marked upon it, and 
placed it over his face. After he had 
remained in that way for some hours, 
he was awakened, and his thirst bein^ 
so great, he went into the little grocery 
or grog-shop to get a drink, when he 
discovered the handkerchief, at which 
he looked, and the name that was on it 
After pausing a few minutes, he ex- 
claimed — “ Great God ! w'ho left this 
with me ! Who placed this on my 
face !” No one knew. He dropped the 
glass, exclaiming, “ Enough ! enough !” 
He retired instantly from the store, for- 
getting his thii-st— but not the debauch, 
the handkerchief, or the lady— vowing, 
if God gave him strength, never to touch, 
taste, or handle intoxicating drinks. 

To meet Miss G. again was the hard- 
est effort of his life. If he met her in 
her carriage, or on foot, he would dodge 
round the ne^ijgst corner. She at last 
addressed him a note under her own 
hand, inviting him to her house, which 
he finally gathered courage enough to 
accept. He told her if she still bore 
affection for him, he would agree to her 
^ own terms. Her reply was, *• My 
conditions are now what they ever have 
Tbeen.’* Then,” said the disenthralled 
Wirt, “ I accept them.” ^ 

They were soon married ; and from 
that d^y he kept his word, and his 
affairs bnghtened, while honours and 
glory gathered thick upon his hr-.w. 
His name has been enrolled high in the 
temple of fame, while bis deeds, his 
patriotism and renown, live after him 
with imperishable lustre. How many 
BAble minds might the young ladies 
f^e^ if they would follow the example 
of the heroine-hearted Miss G., the 
friend of humanity, of her country^ and 
the relation of La Fayette. 


23(5. MfSCELLANEOUS. 

(a) DRUNKARDS OF THE RE- 
VOLUTION. — Benedict Arnold, the 
traitor who attempted to betray his 
country, was a rum-seller and a 
drunkard. Three of the most important 
defeats of the American army, during 
the Revolution, were sustained by men 
who died drunkards. Had a sober 
crew been on board the Chesapeake, the 
brave Lawrence would never have had 
to say to his men, “ Don’t give up the 
ship.” 

(b) MR. BISHOPS DELIRIUM 
TREMENS. — The delirium tremens is 
one of the most awful effects of intem- 
perance. Mr. Bishop, of New- Haven, 
says: “1 had been for three weeks 
beastly drunk. One of my first recol- 
lections is, that I was forced into my 
own house. I remonstrated, and was told 
that I had endeavoured to kill a neigh- 
bour. As soon as I found an opportunity, 
I seized a gun and rushed out with 
the intention of shooting my friend. 
I was immediately disarmed and forced 
back into the house. My mind was 
then seized with a frenzy; and, as I 
stood in the centre of the room, I 
thought I heard my old companions 
without wliispering together about ap- 
pointing a committee to call on me. I 
refused to see them; tbr it seemed to 
me they were coming to murder me, 
and I cried out in the greatest terror. I 
was then secured and placed in bed. The 
physician stood at the head of the bed, 
add several of his students were with 
him. He told me I must be still, as they 
were going to perform an operation. I 
did not like the appearance of things ; 
for the students hung up wires all about 
the room. I saw them talking with my 
wife, and telling her she had better give 
her consent They prepared a machine 
to flay me aliye, atid begun to cut my 
flesh with saws, pull off my skin in 
strings, and hang them upon the wires. 
Then it seem^ig^ to me that a cage full 
of wild hea8ta,mre let loose upon me. 
Now a tiger was ready to pounce upon 
me ; at anothei moment I thought my 
breast was fiill of animals, and I asked 
a young man to dr^ them out, which 
he did ; and every time he drew one out, 
a horrid sensation of faintness came 
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over me. At length 1 discovered that 
all these horrid sensations of sawing and 
flaying, &<>, were occasioned by efforts 
to wake me up. 

“ I am sometimes asked whether the 
illusions of the delirium tremens are not 
always distressing. They are not. At 
one time I had about five hours of per- 
tect happiness. The asparagus bush, 
which was used to brush off the flies, 
seemed to me exceedingly beautiful. It 
was full of the birds of Paradise, and 
my ears were enraptured with the most 
delightful music. 

“Ilut in general the illusion is of the 
most horrid character. At one time I 
ihouglitiny companions were assaulting 
me with hooks, which they endeavoured 
to strike into my flesh. I stood on thb* 
defence in the centre of the room for 
seven hours, fighting with all my might, 
until the sweat from my body stood in 
puddles on the floor. On another oc- 
c.'ihlon I thought my watchers were en- 
deavouring to murder me. I sprang 
from my bed and ran out, my pulse 170 
a minute, and I was brought J^o death’s 


door. For eighteen days I endured the 
utmost horror of mind. Three times 
my case was given over as hopeless.” 

(c) GOOD REASON FOR SO* 
BRIETY. — A gentleman, on entering 
a stage-coach, rubbing his bead, with a 
yawn, said, “My head aches dread- 
fully; I was very drunk fest night.” 
A person, affecting surpwsc, replied, 
“ Drunk, sir ! what ! do you get 
drunk ?” “ Yes,” said he, “ and so does 
every one at times, I believe. I have 
no doubt that you do.” “ No, sir 1” 
he replied, “ I do not.” “ What, never?” 
“No, never; and, amongst other rea- 
sons I have for it, one is, I never find, 
*being sober, that I have too much 
sense ; and 1 am loth to lose what little 
I have.” This remark put end to [ 
the conversation. 


(J) LAW OF,PITTAClIS.~-By 
one of the Jaws of Fittacus, one of the 
seven wise men of Greece, ever^ fault 
committed by a person when intoxi- 
cated was deemed worthy of a double 
pun^hmeot. 
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(a) THE RABBI’S CALCULA- 
TION. — Dr. South informs us, that a 
Rabbi, who lived about fifty years 
before Christ, upon the consideration of 
Jacob’s prophecy (Gen. xlix. 10), and of 
Daniel’s seventy weeks (Dan. ix.), said 
that it was impossible for the coming of 
the Messiah to be deferred beyond fifty 
years — a proportion of time vastly dif- 
ferent from that of eighteen hundred. 

{b) A QUESTION FOR JEWS.— 
Bishop Patrick quotes the , following 
affecting inquiry addressed by Rabbi 
Samuel Moraccanus to a friend in the 
eleventh century : — 

“ 1 would fain learn from theC) out of 
the tes'timonies of the law,' and the 
prophets^ and other flcliptures, wh]^ the 
Jews arc thus smitten in this captivity 
wherein we are, which may be properly 
termed the perpetual anger of God, 
because it hath no end. For it is now 
a^ve a thousand years since we w^re 
carried captive by Titus; and yet our 


feimers, who worshipped idols, killed the 
prophets, and cast behind their 

back, were only punished with a seventy ^ 
years’ captivity, and then brought home 
again : but now there is no end of our 
calamities, nor do the prophets promise 
any.” , 

“ Iff* says Bishop Patrick, “ this ar- 
gument was hard to be answered then, 
in bis days, it is much harder in ours, 
who still see them pursued: by God’s 
vengeance ; which can be for nothing 
else but rejecting and crucifying the 
Messiah, the Saviour of the world,” 

(c) THE RABBI’S ADMISSIONS. 
—A learned rdbbi of the Jews, at 
Aleppo, being dangerously ill, called 
his friends together, and desired them 
seriously to cousider the various /ormet 
captivities endured by that natioB^pa a 
punishment for the hardnera of their 
hearts, and their present captivity, 
which was continued sixteen hundr^ 
years, “the occasion of which,” ^d 
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he, “ is doubtless our unbelief. We revealed, which seemed to remove the 
have long looked for the Messiah, and anxiety he had long felt oo ^is subject 
the Cht'tetiaps have believed in one He was compelled a third time to read 
Jesus, of our nation, who was of the the book ; and now the history, the doc- 
seed Abraham and David, and born trines, and the promises of Jesus des- 
in Bethlehem, and, for aught we know, troyed his opposition and melted his 
may be the true Messiah ; and we may soul. He was overcome to tears, and 
have suffered this long captivity because resolved on embracing the doctrines of 
^ we have rejected him. Therefore my the cross. He announced his change 
advice is, as my last words, that if to a Christian minister, purchased £e 
tile Messiah, which we expect, do not New Testament of the student, to whom 
, eom^t or about the year 1650, reckon- he became a warmly -attached friend, 
ing from the birth of their Christ, then and continued to give evidence of being 
you may know aud believe that this a consistent Christian. 


Jesus is the Christ, and you shall have 
no other.” 

(d) THE LEIPSIC STUDENT.— 


(O THE TRANSLATOR CON- 
VERTED. — When the Rev. Claudius 
Buchanan was travelling in India, he 


^ A poor student of the university of , obtained from the Jews in the interior 
l^eipsk^aving occasion to undertake a of that country a very singular copy of 


jtmrney ito his distant friends, was in the translation of the New Testament 
‘ytrant money needful for the pur- into Hebrew, made in the sixteenth cen- 

posej-andj^^lm compelled to go to a Jew, tury. The translator was a learned 
to Hebrew Bible and Greek rabbi, and the translation is, in general. 


Testament The latter contained the faithful. T|ie design of the translator 
Greek and German text in opposite was to make an accurate version of the 
columns. The Jew, little as he valued New Testament, for the express pur- 
this Ix^ok, was prevailed on to gi'^ the pose of confuting it, and of repelling the 
student half a rix-dollar for it. During arguments of bis neighbours, the Syrian 
the absence of the student he deter- or St. Thom4 Christians. But behold 
mined to read it through, with a view the providence of God ! the translator 
of confirming his enmity against Jesus, became a convert to Christianity : his 
and to be the better prepared own work subdued his unbelief, and he 

his zeal for the Jewish faith. li^'ed and died in the fai^ of Christ, 

cealed it from his family, and^H^ This manuscript is now in the public 
menced its periutd, which, as the ywng library at Cambridge, 
man was absent"^ seven weeks, he had (f) DEATH-BED OF THE JEW. 
time to do. As he read, he w|p sur- — In his interesting work, ** Judah and 
prised and imi^essed, and at times was Israel,” Mr. Frev, a converted Jew, and 
ready to exclaim, ” Oh that Jesus were who for more than forty years has la- 
my Saviour !” When he had gone boured among this people as a minister 
through the book, he was greatly per- of the gospel says, “ For seven long 


plexed and astonished that he had been years, while officiating rabbi in the 
able to find nothing to increase his ha- synagogue, it was my painful lot to 
tred to- Je8U8»^ but had ratbered dis- attend the sick and d;^ing ; and while I 
covered '^j^kch that was sublime and I found all of them sensible of their being 
httvenlv. He now charged himself sinners, and exposed to the wrath of 
wiih folly, and resolved to open the book I God, 1 never found one saying, like 
no more. He adhered to this resolution good old Simeon, * Now, Lord, lenest 
for several days, but was soon com- | thou thy servant depart in peace, for 
pelled to peruse it a second time, with | mine eyes have seen tW salvation.* ’* 
the determination to be more careful in | (g) ROC JESTER’S CONFES- 

ascertaining that Jesus and his apostles j SION. — The celmated Lord Rochester 
had deserved the hatred of Jews in all | had lived a long while in infidelity, but 
sgA. ^ Still he was unable to find what there was one argument in favour of 
he wished ; while he was impressed ' Christianity which he declared he could 
with the consolation it impart^ tp the | never set ajside, namely, the existmg 
ttOieted, and the immortality of glory it state and circumstances of the Jews. 
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(а) THE DARK DAY AND THE 
DEUISLATOR.— The 19th of May, 
1780, was remarkably dark in Connec- 
ticnt. Candles were ligphted in many 
houses ; the birds were silent, and dis« 
appeared, and domestic fowls retired to 
roost. The people were impressed by 
the idea, that the day of judgment was 
at hand. This opinion was entertained 
by the legislature, at that time sitting 
at Hartford. The house of representa- 
tives adjourned; the council proposed 
to follow the example, but Colonel Da- 
venport objected. “ The day of judg- 
ment,” he said, ** is either approaching, 
or it is not. If it is not, there is no 
cause for an adjournment; if it is, I 
choose to be found doing my duty ; I 
wish, therefore, that candles may be 
brought.” 

(б) CHILD’S DREAM PF THE 
JUDGMENT.— The Rev. Herbert 
Mends, of Plyinourh, England, speaking 
of his early religious impressions, says, 
“ If any particular circumstance might 
be considered as making a more deep, 
last ng, and serious impression than 
others, it was a dream which I had 
when at school at Ottery. I felt the 
apprehension of the approach of the last 
great judgment day, I well remember 
all the attending circumstances; and 
observed that they were perfectly cor- 
responding to the description of that 
awful event, recorded in the Gospel of 
Matthew. After I had perceived vast 
multitudes of the human race appearing 
before the throne of Christ, some being 
approved, and others rejected, I at length 
beheld my beloved father and mother, 
and several of the family summoned to 
appear. Great agitation was awdiened 
in my breast; but 1 heard them dis- 
tinctly^ examined, and as distinctly heard, 
the Judge say, * Well done/ &e. At 


this period my whole soul was filled 
with horror indescribable,^ ^being con- 
scious that 1 was not prepaied to past 
my final scrutiny. At len^h my name 
was announced, and 1 felt all the agonies 
of a mind fully expecting to be banished 
from the presence of God, and the ^lory 
of his power. The Judge then, with a 
stem countenance, and in lai4bBg# 
which struck me with mingled &ame 
and hope, said, * Well, vmat sayest 
thou ?’ I fell at his feet, and implored 
mercy, and prayed, * Lord, spare me 
yet a little longer, and when thou shalt 
call for me again, I hope to be ready.’ 
'With a smile, which tranquillized my 
spirits, the Lord replied, * Go then, and 
improve the time given thee.’ The 
extreme agitation cu my mind awoke 
me; but so deep was the impression, 
that I have never forgotten it.” 

(c) CONFIDENCE OF JANE- 
WAY.— I remember,” says the writer 
of Mr. John Jane way’s life, ** once there 
was a great talk that one had foretold 
that doomsday should be on such a day. 
Although he blamed tlieir daring folly 
that could pretend to know that whicu 
wap Mi yet, granting their suspicion 
to 4|^ue, what then ? said he ; what 
if the day of judgment were come, as it 
will most certainly coQw shortly ? If 
1 were sure the day of judgment were 
to cdidl within an hour, 1 should be. 
glad with all my heart If, at this very 
instant, J should hear such thunderings, 
and see apeh lightnings as Israel did at 
Mount Sinai, I am persuaded my very 
heart would leap for joy. But this I am 
confident of, through infinitq^merey, 
that the very meditation of^&t day 
hath even ravished my soul^^d the 
thought of the certainty and n^iness of, 
it is more refreshing to me thaa the 
comforts of the whole world.’* 

1 • 
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(a) SOCRATES AND CHERI- I pher wa88n!iim<med tothesciiate.h<Hi«^ 
CL^— While Athens was governed by I and ordered to go with some other per- 
the thirty tyrants, Socrates the philoso- | sdns they nam^ to one^Leon, a 
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man of rank and fortune, -whom they 
determined to put out of the 'way, that 
they might enjoy his estate. This com- 
mission Socrates flatly refused, and, not 
satisfied^ therewith, added hi| reasons for 
such refusal; “ I will never willingly 
assist an unjust act.” Chericles sharply 
replied, “ Dost thou think, Socrates, to 
talk always in this high style, and not 
' to sufl'or? ” “ Far from it,” added he ; 
“ I expect to suffer a thousand ills, but 
none great as to do unjustly.” 

(d) TIIfiMlSTOCLES’ PROJECT. 
— Themistocles having conceived the 
design of transferring the government 
of Greece from the hands of the Lace- 
demonians into those of the Athenians, 
kept his thoughts continually fixed on 
this great project. Being at no time I 
very nice or scrupulous in the choice of 
his measures, he thought anything which 
could tend to the accomplishment of the 
end he had in view just and lawful. In 
an assembly of the people one day, he 
accordingly intimated that he had a very 
important design to propose, but he 
could not communicate it to the people 
at large, because the greatest secrecy 
was necessary to its success ; he there- 
fore desired, that they would appoint a 
person to whom he might explain him- 
self on the subject. Aristides w-as una- 
nimously pitched upon by the assembly, 
who referred themselves entirely to his 
opinion of the affair. Themistocles 
taking him aside, told him that the 
design he had conceived, was ISb burn 
the fleet belonging to the rest of the 
Grecian states, which then lay in a 
neighbouring port, when Athens would 
assuredly become mistress of all Greece, 
Aristides returned to the assembiy, and 
.declared to them, that nothing coaid be 
more i^yantageous to the common- 
wealth, than the project of Their, isto- 
eles ; W that at the same time, nothing 
in the world could be more unfair. With- 
out inquiring further, the assembly nua- 
nimously declare* that since such was 
the case, Themistocles should wholly 
abandon his project 
(c) CONSCIENTIOUS JUDGE.— 
Sir Matthew Hale, when chief baron of 
the .exchequer, was very exact and im- 

r iai in his administration of justice. 

would never receive any private 
addresses or recommendations from the 
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greatest persons in any matters in which 
justice was concerned. One of the first 
peers of England went once to his 
chamber, and told him, “that having 
a suit in law to be tried before him, he 
was then to acquaint liim with it, that 
he might the better understand it when 
it should come to be heard in court.” 
Upon which Sir Matthew interrupted 
him, and said “ he did not deal fairly to 
come to his chamber about such affairs, 
for he never received any information 
of causes but in open court, M’here both 
parties were to be heard alike,” so he 
would not suffer him to go on. Where- 
upon his grace (for he was a duke) 
went away not a little dissatisfied and 
complained of it to the king, as a 
rudeness not to be endured. But his 
majesty bade him content himself that 
he was no worse used, and said, “ he 
verily believed he would have used 
himself no better if lie had gone to 
solicit him in any of his own causes.” 

Another passage fell out in one of his 
circuits, which was somewhat censured 
as an affectation of unreasonable strict- 
ness ; but it flowed from the exactness 
of the rules he had set himself. A 
gentleman who had a trial at the assizes, 
had sent him. a buck for his table, so, 
when he heard his name, he asked “ if 
he was not the same person that had 
sent him venison.” And finding that 
he was the same, he told him “ he 
could not ^suffer the trial to go on till he 
had paid him for his buck.” The gen- 
tleman answered, ' “ that he never sold 
his venison, and that he had done 
nothing to him which he did not do to 
every judge that had gone that circuit.” 
This was confirmed by several gentle- 
men then present ; but all would not do, 
for the lord chief baron had learned 
from Solomon, that “ a gift perverteth 
the ways of judgment and therefore 
he would not suffer the trial to go on 
till he had paid for the present ; upon 
which the gentleman withdrew the 
record. Also at Salisbury, the dean and 
chapter having, according to custom, 
resented him with six sugar loaves in ^ 
is circuit, he made his servants pay 
for the sugar before he would try their 

CftttSC ^ 

(d) ARISTIDES IN JUDGMENT. 
— Aristides being judge between two 
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private persons, one of them declared who were educated at the expense of 
that his i^versary had greatly injured the state^ ahd to whom portions were 


Aristides. “ Relate rather, good friend,” 
said he, interrupting him, “ what wrong 
be hath done to thee, for it is thy cause, 
not mine, that I now sit judge of.” 


allotted from the public treasury. 

(J) LOCKFS RESIGNATION.— 
The integijty of this great man was 
eminently displayed on several occa* 


(e) BANISHMENT OF ARIS- sions; but the following event, which 
TIDES. — A tragedy by .^schylus was closed his political life, is worthy of 


once represented before the Athenians, 
in whicl) it was said of one of the cha- 


particular notice ; — 

After the English revolution of 1688, 


racters, “.that he cared not more to he his high name and merits opened.to him 
just than to appear so.” At these words the prospect of honour and riches, which, 
all eyes were instantly turned upon however, he declined. King William ni. 
Aristides as the man who, of all the pressed him to go on an embassy to 
Greeks, most merited that distinguished one of the principal courts in Europe, 


character. Ever after he received, by 
universal consent, the surname of the 
Just : a title, says Plutarch, truly royal, 
or, rather, truly divine. This remark- 
able distinction roused envy, and envy 


which he respectfully refused. His 
Majesty then appointed him to a seat as 
one of the Commissioners of the Board 
of Trade and Plantations. This post,* 
which was perfectly suited to his talents, 


prevailed so far as to procure his banish- he held for some j^ars; but, at length, 


inent for ten years, upon the unjust 
suspicion that his influence with the 
people was dangerous to their freedom. 


\vhen the air of London was found to 
disagree with his health, he resigned 
the place to the king in person, saying, 


When the sentence was passed by his that his conscience would not permit 
countrymen, Aristides himself was pre- him to retain d situation the duties of 


sent in the midst of Iheln, and a 
stranger who stood near, and could not 
write, applied to him to write for him 
in bis'sljell. “ What name?” asked the 
philosopher. “ Aristides,” replied the 


1 which he could not discharge. The 
king entreated him to continue in it, 
telling him that though be could stay in 
London but a few weeks, bis services 
would be very necessary, Mr. Locke, 


philosopher. “ Aristides,” replied the j would be very necessary, Mr. Locke, 
stranger.” “ Do you know him, then,” however, persisted in his resolution; 
said Aristi(k*.s, “or has he in any way *hus relinquishing one thousand pounds 
injured you?” “Neither,” said the a-year, which he might have kept till 
other; “hut it is for this very thing I his death. When he was told by a 
would Ik* were condemned. I can go friend^ that he might have made a com-' 
nowhere but J hear of Ar»stides the ■'positidn with any new candidate, and 
Just.” Aristides inquired no further, tlioreby have gained some advantage 
but took the shell and wrote his name without giving up the wliole income, he 
in it as desired. replied^ “ I know it very well, that I 

Q’he absence of Aristides soon dissi- might have done so ; and that was the 
pated the apprehensions which his coun- very reason why J did not communicate 


try men had so idly imbibed. 


my design to any one, I received my 


in a sliorl time recalled, and flir many commission directly from the king, and 
years afterwards took a le'ading part to him I resolved to restore it, that he 
in the affairs of the republic, without might have the plea^iure of bestowing it 


showing the lea.st ivscntmeiit against his 
enemies, or seeking* any other gratifi- 
cation than that of serving his country 
with fidelity and honour. His disregard 
for money was Strikingly inaiiifested at 
his death ; for though he was frequently 
treasurer as well as general, he scarcely 


upon sonic woVthy man better able to 
fulfil the duties than myself.” 

(ff) MORVILLIERS AND 
CHARLES IX. — Morvilliers, keeper 
of the seals to Charles the Ninth of . 
France, was one day ordered 'by hit 
sovereign to put the seals to the pardon 


left sufficient to defray the expenses of of a nobleman who had ^^committed 


his burial. 


i murder. He refused. The king Jhen 


The virtues of Aristides did not pass took the seals out of his hands, and 
without reward. He had two daughters, having put them himself 'to the in- 
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strument of remission, returned them and with his own lips pronounced the 
I immediately to Morvilliers ; hut he re- sentence which left him childless ! 

! fused to take them again, saying, “ The (j) FITZ- JAMES AND HIS 
seals have twice put me in a situation SOVEREIGN. — It is said of Sir John 
of grbat honour; once when I received Fitz-James that the instant he was 
them, and again when 1 resigned seated on the bench, he lost all recollec- 
them.” tion of his best friends, that would in 

(h) LOUIS XIV. AND HIS CHAN- the least degree have interfered with 
CELLOR. — Louis the Fourteenth had the administration of justice. A relation 
granted a pardon to a nobleman who once solicited a favour of him. “ Come 
had committed some very great crime, to my house,” said he, “and 1 will deny 
M. Voisin, the chancellor, ran to him in you nothing ; but in the king’s court I 
his closet, and exclaimed, “Sire, you must do you justice.” The attorney- 
cannot pardon a person in the situation general was weak and criminal enough 

of M .” “ I have promised him,” to request his interest on the part of the 

replied the king, who was ever impa- king, in a cause to be tried before him. 
tient of contradiction ; “ go and fetch “ I will do the king right,” he replied, 
the great seal.” “ But sire,** — “ Pray, A verdict was given against the crown, 
sir, do as I order you.” The chancellor and the attorney-general expostulated 
returned with the seals ; Louis applied with Fitz-James, who dismissed the 
them himself to the instrument, con- subject by adding, “I could not do 
taming the pardon, and gave them his majesty right, if I had not done 
again to the chancellor. “They are justice.” 

polluted now, sire,” exclaimed the in- (A) THE MONARCH AND THE 
trepid and excellent madstrate, pushing MILLER. — Near Potsdam (Prussia), 
them from him on the Table, “ I cannot in the reign of Frederick King of 
take them again.” “What an im- Prussia, was a mill which interfered 
practicable man ! ** cried the monarch, with a view from the windows of Sans 
and threw the pardon into the fire. “ I Souci. Annoyed by this inconvenience 
will now, sire, take them again,” said to his favourite residence, the king 
the chancellor; “the fire, you know, sent to inquire the price for which the 
purifies eve^ thing.” mill would be sold by the owner. “ For 

(i) ANOTHER BRUTUS, — In the no price,” was the reply of the sturdy 

reign of Henry the Fifth, Fitz-Stephen, Prussi^; and, in a moment of anger, 
merchant, Mayor of Galway, sent his Frederick gave orders that the mill 
only son, as commander of a sUp, to should be pulled down. “ The king 
Spain, for a cargo of wine. The son may do this,” said the miller, quietly j 
kept the money for the purchase of the folding his arms, “ but there are laws in I 
cargo ; and the Spanish merchant who Prussia ; ” and forthwith he commenced 
supplied the wine, sent his nephew to proceedings against the monarch, the 
receive the debt. To conceal his frr-ud, result of which was, the court sen- 
*young Fitz-Stephen conceived the plan tenced Frederick to rebuild the mill, 
of murdering the Spaniard ; a project, and to pay besides a large sum of money 
in which he brought the crew to com- as compensation for the injury which he 
bine. The Spaniard was seized in b<?d, had done. The king was mortified, but 
thrown overboard, and the ship arrived bad the magnanimity to say, addressing 
in port. himself to his courtiers, “ I am glad to 

Some time afterwards, one of the find that just laws and upright judges 
sailors became ill, and, being at the exist in my kingdom.” A few ^ears 
point of death, confessed the horrid ago, the head of the honest miller’s 
deed in which he had participated, family, who had in due course of time 
The father, though struck with horror, succeeded to the hereditary possession 
shook off the parent, and said, “ Justice of his little estate, finding himself, after 
should take its course.” And, as mayor a long struggle with losses occasioned 
he caused his son to be committed, by the war, which brought ruin into^ 
with the rest of the crew ; the father, many a house besides his own, involved 
Uke Bruttts sat in judgment on his son, in pecuniary difficulties that h^ become 
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iDsurmountable, wrote to the then king the Parliament:; of Paris, who.tried 
of Prussia, reminding him of the and suspended their sentence until the 
sal experienced by Frederick the Great royal pleasure should be known. ** My 
at the hands of his ancestor, and stating lords and counsellors,’* said the king, 
that if his majesty now entertained a “return to youir chambers of justice, 
similar desire to obtain possession of the and promulgate your decree.** “ Con- 
property, it would be very agreeable sider,” said the fim presided, “that, 
to him, in his present etnbarassed cir- the unhappy prince has your majesty’s 
cumstaDccs, to sell the mill. * The king blood in his veins.” “ Yes,” said the 
immediately wrote with his own hand king, “but the blood has become im- 
the following reply : — pure, and justice demands that it should 

“ My dear neighbour ; I cannot allow be let out ; nor would I spare my own 
you to sell the mill ; it must remain in son for a crime, for which I should be 
your possession as long as one member bound to condemn the meanest of my 
of your family exists ; for it belongs to subjects.” _ The prince was executed 


the history of Prussia. I lament how- on the scaffold in the court of the grand 
ever, .to hear that you are in circum- Chatelet, on the 12th of August, 17:49. 
stances of emharassment; and there- (w) HENRY v. AND THE JUDGE, 
fore send you 6000 dollars (about 1000/. — One of the favourites of King Henry ■ 
sterling) to arrange your affairs, in the v., when Prince of Wales, having b6en 
hope that this sum will he sufficient for indicted for some ibisdemeanour, was 
the purpose. Consider me alw'ays your condemned, notwithstanding all the in- 
afl’ecUonate neighbour, terest he could make in his favour ; 

“ Frederick \Vili.iam.” and the Prince was so incensed at the 
(/) THE EFFECTUAL APPEAL, issue of the trial, that h^truck 
— Itisrelatedof Philip, king of the Ma- judge on the bench. Th^l^gistrate, 


cedonians, that while one was ^pleading 
before him, he dropped asleep, and, wak- 
ing on a sudden, passed sentence against 
‘ the righteous cause: upon this tlie in- 
jured person cried out, “ I appeal.” 
The king with indignation asked, “To 


whose name was Sir Willian^ascoign, 
acted with a spirit becoming his char- 
acter. He instantly ordered the Prince 
to be committed to prison ; and young 
Henry, sensible by this time of the 
insult he had offered to the lawa of 


whom?” He replied, “ From yourself his country, suffered himself to be 
sleeping to yourself waking j” a^had. quietly conducted to jail by the officers 
the judgment reversed that was iPkinst of justice. The king, Henry iv., who 


the judgment reversed that was I 
him. 

(m) PARDON REFUSED 


of justice. The king, Henry iv,, who 
was excellent judge of mankind, 

w.aB sooner informed of this trans-' 


ROYAL BLOOD. — Wlien a prince of action, than he cried out in a transport 


the blood royal of France disgraced him- 
self, by committing robbery and murder 
in the streets of Paris, Louis xv. would 
not grant a pardon, though eagerly 
solicited to do so by a deputation from 


of joy, “ Happy is the king who has a 
magistrate possessed of courage to 
execute the laws, and still more happy 
in having a son who will submit to such 
chastisement.” 
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(a) HERVEY’S RECANTATION. 
— “ If it be shameful to renounce er- 
ror,” says Mr. Hervey, “ and sacrifice 
all to truth, I do very willingly take this 
shame to myself, in a copy of verses 
which I formerly wrote, sacred to the 
ii|cmory of a generous benefactor. *1 
remember the following lines : ■ 


“ Our wants relieved by thy indulgent care 
Shall give thee courage at the dreadful W, 
And stud the crown thdu shalt forever wear." 

These lines, in whatever hands they 
are lodged, and whatever elsej>fa like 
kind may have dropt from my pen, ^1 
now publicly disclaim ; they are the 
very reverse of my present belief, in 
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which 1 hope to persevere as long as I 
have any being. Far be it fr^m me to 
suppose that any work of mine should, 
in order to create my peace, or cherish 
my confidence, be coupled with Christ’s 
most holy acts, I spealc the words of 
onr chiirch, and I speak the sense ojf 
the' prophet, “ I will trust and not be 
afraid ; wherefore ? because 1 am in- 
herently holy ? rather God is my salva- 
tion ; God manifest in the desh has 
finished niy transgression, and made an 
end of my sin ; and in this most magni- 
ficent work will 1. rejoice. Thy maker 
is thy husband : the consequence of i 
I which is, all thy debts and deficiencies 
1 are upon him, all his consummate right- 
eousness is upon thee.” 

iO) LIBERTY IN A. DUNGEON. 
—Mr. Fleming, in his fulfilling of the 
Scriptures, relates the case of a man 
who was a very great sinner, and for 
his horrible wickedness w-as put to death 
in the town of Ayr, Scotland. This 
man had ^^en so stupid aud brutish a 
fellow, th^kll who knew him thought 
him beyipd the reach of all ordinary 
means of grace; but while the mau 
was in prison, the Lord wonderfully 
wrought on his heart, and in such a 
measure discovered to him his sinful- 
ness, that after much serious exercise 
and sore wrestling, a most kindly work 
of repentance followed, with great as- 
surance of mercy, insomuch that when 
he came to the place of execution, he 
could not cease crying out to the people, 
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under the 6eij.8e of pardon, and the ' 
comforts of the presence and favour of 
God ; “ O, He is a great forgiver ! He 
is a great forgiver I” ^And he added 
the following words : “ Now hath per- 
fect love cast out fear. 1 know God 
hath nothing to lay against me, for 
Jesus Christ hath paid all; and those 
are free whom the Son makes free,” 

(c) A GLORIOUS POSITION.— 
Mr. Lyford, a Puritan divine, a few 
days previous to his dissolution, being 
desirea by his friends to give them some 
account of liis hopes and comforts, he 
• replied, “ I will let you know how it is 
with me, and on what ground 1 stand. 
Here is the grave, the wrath of God, 
and devouring flames, the great punish- . 
ment of sin on the one hand ; and here 
am 1, a poor sinful creature, ou the j 
other ; but this is my comfort, the co- 
venant of grace, established upon so 
many sure promises, hath satisfied all. 
The act of oblivion passed in Heaven is, 

“ I will forgive their iniquities, and their 
sins will I remember no more, saith the 
Lord.” This is the blessed privilege 
of all within the covenant, of whom I 
am one. For I find the Spirit which is 
promised, bestowed upon me, in the 
blessed eifects of it upon my soul, as the 
pledge of God’s eternal love. ' By this 
I know my interest in Christ, who is the 
foun^tion of tlie covenant ; and there- 
sins being laid ou him, shall 
neverte charged on me.” 
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(a) WILL NEVER LEAVE 
YOU.*’— The wife of a pious man told 
l^m oue day, that if he did not ive 
over, running after the missionaries, a 
name ofi;pn applied in the neighbour- 
hood, w'here this event occurred, to 
^Christian ministers of different denomi- 
nations, she would certainly leave him. 
Finding that he continued obstinate, 
she'gn one occasion sent for him from 
the harvest-field, and informed him that 
she was about to carry her threats into 


execution, and that before she left the 
house, she w ished some articles to be 
divided, to prevent future disputes. She 
first produced a web of linen, which she 
insisted should be divided. “ No, no,” 
said the husband; “jou have been, 
up<,u the wliole, a good wife to me ; if 
}ou w'ill leave nie, though the thought > 
greatly distresses me, you !iiust taJke 
the whole wdth you*; you well deserve 
it all.” The same answ'er was given 
t6 a similar proposal respecting some 
other articles. At last, the wife said, 
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So you wish me you f ” 

“ Far from that/’ said tlH^usband; 
would do ^y things but sin, to malce 
you stay ; but if you will go, I wish you 
to go in comfort.” “ Then,” said she, 
** you have overcome me by your kind** 
ness : I will never leave you.” 

(b) THE MIDNIGHT SUPPER. 
— A married woman became an exem* 
plary Christian ; but her husband was 
■a lover of sinful pleasure. When spend- 
ing an evening, as usual, witfi his Jovial 
companions, at a tavern, the conversa- 
tion happened to turn on the excellencies 
and faults of their wives ; the husband 
just mentioned pronounced the highest 
encomiums on his wife, saying she was 
all that was excellent, only she was a 
Methodist. ** Notwithstanding which,” 
said he, ** such is the command which 
she has of her temper, that were I to 
take } ou, gentlemen, home with me at 
midnight, and order her to rise and get 
you a supper, she would be all sub- 
mission and cheerfulness 1” The com- 
pany regarded this merely as a vain 
boast, and dared him to make expe- 
riment, by a considerable wager. The 
bargain was made, and about midnight 
ithe company adjourned, as proposed. 
Being admitted, “ Where is your mis- 
tress?” said the husband to the maid- 
servant, who sat up tor him. **She is 
gone to bid, sir.” “ Call her up/i said 
he. ” Tell her I have brougnBome 
friends home with me, and that idesire 
she would get up, and prepare them a 
supper.” The good woman obeyed the 
unreasonable summons ; dressed, came 
down, received the guests with perfect 
civility, and told them she happened to 
have some chickens ready for the spit, 
and that supper should be got as soon 
as possible. It was accordingly served 
up, when she performed the hQOOurs of 
the table with as much cheerfulness as 
if she^Iied expected company at the 


spprov. of oBr'eoaduct, 

to ask, what can possild/ induce ybn to 

behave with so much kindness to us ^ 

** Sir,” replied she, when I married, 
my hnsband and myself were both un- 
converted* It has pleased God to eall 
me out of that dangerous condition. My 
hosbujid continues in it I tremble for 
bis future state. Were he to die as he 
is, he must be miserable for ever; I 
think it, therefiire, my duty to fender 
his present existence as comfcadable as 
possible.” 

This wise and faithful reply affected* 
the whole company. It left a deep uHp 
pression on the husband’s mind. ** Do 
you, my dear,” said he, “ really thl»h 
I should be eternally miserid)le? I , 
thank you for the warning. By thd 
grace of God, I will change my con- 
duct.” From that! time he became 
another man, a serious Cbrisdan, and 
consequently a good husband. 

(c) A REFORMED WIFE.— A man 
once came to the Rev. Jomuhgu Seott, 
of Matlock, (Derbyshire), explaining 
of his wife. He said she was so ex* 
ceedingly ill-tempered, and so studiously 
tormented him in such a variety of ways, 
that she was the great burden of w 
life ; and, notwithstanding all the kind 
methods he had used to bring her to a 
better disposition, she was not at all 
improved, but grew continually worse ' 
and worse. Mr. Scott exhorted^ hint ‘ 
to try what a redoubled affection fn)4 
kindness would do, observing to hiid, 
that the command of Scripture to hu^ 
bands vtjss* “to- love their wive$,” 
and that **eveD as Christ loved 
Church.” 

This advice did not appear to satisi^^ 
the man ; and he went away much de- 


proper season. 

After supper the guests could not 
refrain from expressing their astonish- 
ment One of thejii particularly, more 
sober than the rest, thus addressed him- 
self to the lady : " Madam,” said he, 
** your civility nils us all with astonish- 
ment Our nnreasonable visit is the 
consequence of a wager, which we have 
certainly lost. As you are a very re- 1 


consider it as founded on the word ^ 
God. He accordingly increased 
attention; and, as an instance of hi|B 
kindness, the next Saturday evening be 
brought to his wife his whole yteek^aV 
wages, and, with an affectionate siailli 
threw them into her ]a{s 
her entire disposal of them. This dm 
not succeed ; she threw the wagex in a 
passion, accompanied with many bitter 
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execntion^ at hb bead, and aftenrards 
continued in the practice of CTeiy spite- 
ful and malicious trick that she could 
devise, or, according to the poor man’s 
own conclusion, that Satan himself 
could suggest, to make his life miser- 
able. 

Some years elapsed, during which he 
sustained, as patiently as he could, thb 
wicked and undutiful treatment, when 
Providence favoured him with another 
interview with his kind ffiend Mr. 
Scott This happened, most opportunely, 
at a time when a neighbour had been 
giving him a supposed recipe for the 
cure of refractory wives; and, as a 
strong recommendation, mentioned that 
he tried it on his own wife with the 
happiest effects. The man therefore 
came to Mr. Scott with a countenance 
bespeaking a considerable degree of con- 
fidence, which led Mr. Scott at first to 
hope that his former advice had proved 
successful ; but he was soon informed 
that through the extremely vicious dis- 
position the woman, it had operated 
in a way precisely the reverse of what 
was expected from it Upon being 
asked why then he smiled and looked 
so pleasantly, he said, he believed he 
bad really found out a remedy, which, 
if it should meet Mr. Scott’s approba- 
tion, would not fail of effecting a cure ; 
for it had been tried by a neighbour of 
his on a wife, who, though she had been 
in all respects as bad as his was, by one 
application only; became one of the 
most obedient and affectionate creatures 
living. “And what is this excellent 
remedy?” said Mr. Scott. “Why, sir, 
it is a good horse-whipping I You hear, 
sir, what good effects have b'ien pro- 
duced ; do you think 1 may venture to 
try it ?” 

Mr. Scott replied, “ I read, my friend, 
nothing about husbands horse-whipping 
their wives in the Bible, hut just the 
reverse ; namely, love, which I before 
recommended ; and I can by no means 
alter the word of God. I doubt not, if 
ou persevere, it will be attended with a 
appy result this advice vras accom- 
pani^ with exhortations to more earnest 
prayer. The man, though he left Mr. 
i^ntt with a mind and countenance very 
different from those with which he 
camC; resolved to follow his direction. 
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as his esteem^or him was very great 
Bsovidence tailing Mr. Scott some 
time afterwards to preach at Birming- 
ham, his old friend, who then resided 
there, came into the vestry to hiin after 
he had concluded the service, and with a 
countenance expressive of exalted happi- 
ness, said, that he should have reason to 
bless God through eternity for the advice 
he had given him; and that he, Mr. 
Scott hadnot been induced, by the man’s 
importnnities, to alter or relax it ; add- 
ing, that his wife, who then stood smiling 
with approbation by his side, bad not 
only become a converted woman, 
through a blessing on his kind atten- 
tions to her, but was one of the most 
affectionate and dutiful of wives. 

id) AN UNKIND HUSBAND RE- 
FORMED.-— A decent countrywoman, 
says an English divine, came to me one 
market day, and begged to. speak with 
me. She told me with an air of secrecy, 
that her husband had behaved unkindly 
to her, and sought the company of other 
women, and that knowing me to be a 
wise man, I could tell what would cure 
him. “ The remedy is simple,” said I 
“ always treat your husband with a smile** 
The woman thanked me, dropped a 
curtsey and went away, A few months j 
afterwards she came again, bringing a j 
couple of fine fowls, told me,^itb great | 
sati^|Ction,tbat I had cured herhusWd, 
and Hgged my acceptance of the fowls in 
return. I was pleased with the success 
of my prescription, but refused the fee. 

(e) THE PERSECUTOR’S KIND 
WIFE.— As I was conversing, says a 
writer in the “New York Observer,” 
with a pious old man, I inquired what 
were the means of his conversion. For 
a moment he paused — 1 perceived I 
j^ad touched a tender string. Tears 
gushed from his eyes, while with deep 
emotion he replied, “My wife was 
brought to God some years before 
myself. 1 persecuted and abused her 
because of her religion. She, how- 
ever, returned nothing but kindness; 
constantly manifesting an anxiety to 
promote my comfort and happiness ; 
and it was her amiable conduct, when 
suffering ill-treatment ff'om me, that 
first sent the arrows of conviction to my 
soul. “ Temper,” added he, “ is every- 
thing.” 
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242. KINDNESS TO VARIOUS PEBSONd. 

(a) ^imL AND THE LUNA- 
TICS,— In 1792, Pinel, who had been 
for some time chief physician to the 
Bicetre, or mad-house of Paris, begged 
repeatedly of the pnblio authorities to 
let him remove the chains from the 
furious. His applications having been 
unsuccessful, he presented himself before 
the commune of Paris, and repeating 
his objections -with increased warmth, 
urged a reform of such monstrous treat- 
ment. “ Citizen,” said one of the 
members to him, “ I will to-morrow go 
to visit the Bicetre ; but wo betide thee, 
if thou deceivest us, and concealest any 
of the enemies of the people amongst 
thy insane.” 

This member of the commune was 
Couthon. The next day he went to the 
Bicetre. Couthon was himself as 
strange a spectacle as any whom he 
visited. Deprived of the use of his 
lower extremities, and compelled to be 
borne on the arms of others, he appear- 
ed, says Pmel, a fraction of humanity 
implanted on another’s body ; and from 
out of this deformity, pronounced in a 
feelle and feminine voice, merciless 
sentences proceeded, sentences of death j 
for death was the only logic that then 
prevailed. Couthon visited the insane 
in succession, and questioned then^im- 
self } but he received only imprecVions 
amidst the clan kings of chains on floors 
disgustingly filthy from the evacuations 
of the miserable occupants. Fatigued 
with the monotony and revolting charac- 
ter of this spectacle, Couthon returned 
to Pinel. “Citizen,” said he, “ art thou 
thyself mad to desire to unchain such 
animals?” “Citizen,” replied Pinel, “I 
am convinced that these lunatics ar« 
intractable only from being dt'prived or 
air and liberty, and I expect much from 
a difSarent course,” “ Well,” said- 
Couthon, “ do as thou likest ; I leave 
them to thee ; bijit I am afraid thou wilt 
fell a vietip to thy presumption.” 

Master of his own actions, Pinel im- 
mediately commenced his undertaking, 
fully aware of its real difficulties ; for 
he was going to set at liberty about fifty 
furious maniacs, without injurious or 
dangerous consequences, as he hoped, 
to the other peaceable inmates of the 
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establishment. He determined to nn- 
chain notmore than twelve at the first 
I trial $ and the only precaution he took, 
was to have an equal number of strait 
jackets prepared, made of strong linen 
with long sleeves, which could be tied 
behind the back of the maniac, should it 
become necessary to restrict him from 
committing acts of violence. 

The first person to whom Pinel ad- 
dressed himself, had been a resident for 
the longest period in this abode of mi<^ 
sery. lie was an Englisii captain, whose 
history was unknown, but who hwi been 
chained there for forty years. He was 
looked upon as the most terrible of' aU 
the insane. His attendants always, ap- 
proached him with circumspection ; 
in a paroxysm of fury, he had struck 
one of the servants on the head with his 
manacles and killed him on the spot. 
He was confined wim more rigour than 
many of the others, which circumstance, 
combined with almost total neglect on 
the part of the keepers, had exasperated 
a disposition naturally furious. Pinel 
entered his cell alone and approached 
him calmly. “ Captain,” said he, “ if I 
were to remove your chains, and to give 
you liberty to walk in the court, would 
you promise me to be rational, and do 
harm to no one ?” “ I promise thee. 
But thou mockest me •, they, as well as 
thyself, are loo much afraid of me.” 
“ Assuredly not. I have no fear ; for ][ 
have six men at hand to make me re- 
spected, should it be necessary. But 
believe my word; be confiding and 
docile. ^ I will give you liberty, you 
will allow me to substitute this* strait 
waistcoat for your ponderous chaiUs.” , 

The captain yielded with a good graqe 
to everything required of him, shrug*.^' 
ging his shoulders, but without uttering 
a word. In a few minutes his ifbns 
were completely removed, and Pinel* 
withdrew, leaving the door of the cell 
open. Several times the maniac raised 
himself from bis seat, but fell back* 
again ; he bad kept the sitting posture 
so long that he had lost the use of his 
legs. At length, in about a quarter of ^ 
an hour, and after repeat^'attempti^ he 
succeeded in retaining his eqiulihriuin, 
and from the depth of his dark celi ad- 
vanced staggering towards the door. 
His first action was to look af the sky, 
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and exclaim; in ecstasy, ** How beauti- 
ful I” Through the whole dfy he ran 
about, ascending and descending the 
stairs, and constantly repeatiiig the ex- 
clamation, ** How beautiful ! how good !** 
In the evening he returned to his cell, 
slept tranquilly on a better bed, which 
had been provided for him ; and during 
the two additional years which he passed 
in the Bicctre, he had no paroxysm of 
.fury. He rendered hinisidf, indeed, 
luseful in the establishment, by exerting 
a certain degree of authority over the 
patients, whom he governed after his 
own fashion, and over whom he elected 
hiixysulf a hind of superintendent 
w 'But the case of Chevinge, a soldier of 
tW French Guards, is looked upon as 
One of the most memorable feats of that 
iuteresilng and eventful day. While in 
the army be had but one fault — drunken- 
ness f and, when under its influence, he 
became turbulent, violent, and the more 
dangerous from his strength being pro- 
digious. Owing to his repeated excesses, 
he was dismissed from his regiment, 
and soon dissipated his limited resources. 
Shame and misery subsequently plunged 
him into such a state of depression that 
his lotellect became disordered. In his 
delirium he thought he had been made 
a general, and beat those who did not 
admit his rank and quality; and in 
consequence of a violent disturbance 
thus originating, he was taken to the 
Bicetre, labouring under the most furious 
excitement He had been confined in 
chains for ten years, and with more 
severity than most of his fellow- sufferers, 
as he had frequently broken asunder his 
irons by the sole strength of his bands. 
On one occasion, when he obtained mo. 
mentary liberty in this manner, he set 
at defiance the united efforts of all hlsl 
keepers to make him re-enter his ceil. 
His strength ha^ indeed, become pro- 
Terbial at the Bicetre. " , 

nnel, on several visits, had discovered 
in Chevinge an excellent disposition, 
masked under the excitement inces-' 
saotly occasioned by cruel treatment 
He promised the lunatic to ameliorate 
his condition, and this promise itself 
rendered him more tranquil. Pinel, at 
len^h,- told him he should be no longer 
chained; **and to prove the confidence 
1 have in. thee,’* said he, and that 1 


regard thee as a man adapted for doing 
good, thou Shalt aid me in freeing those 
unfortunates who have not their reason 
like thee ; and if thou condoctest thy- 
self as I have reason to hope, 1 will take 
thee into my service, and thou shall 
never quit me.” “ Never,” adds Pinel, 
^ was there a more sudden and complete 
revolution. The keepers themselves 
were impressed with respect and astonish- 
ment at the spectacle which Chevinge 
afforded.” Scarcely was he liberated 
when he was seen anticipating and fol- 
lowing with ' his eye, every motion of 
Pinel, executing his orders with skill 
and promptitude, and addressing words 
of reason and kindness to the insane, on 
the level with whom he had been but a 
short time before. This man, whom 
chains had kept degraded during the 
best years of his life, and who would 
doubtless have spent the remainder of 
his existence in the same wretched con- 
dition, became afterwards a model of 
good coilduci and gratitude. Often, in 
the dilficult times of the revolution, he 
saved the life of Pinel, and on one oc- 
casion rescued him from a baud of mis- 
creants who were conducting him to the 
“Lanterne,” owing to his having been 
an elector in 1789. Daring the time of 
famine, he left the Bicetere every morn- 
ing, and returned with supplies of pro- 
visiqps which gold could not at that 
time procure. Ills whole life was pue 
of perpetual devotion to his liberator. 

In the course of a few days the 
shackles were removed from fifty-five 
lunatics. An unexpected improvement 
followed fbom a course previously re- 
garded impracticable and even fatal. 
The furious madmen, who monthly de- 
stroyed hundreds of utensils, renounced 
Itheir habits of violence; others, who 
tore their clothes and rioted in filth 
and nudity, became clean and decent ; 
cranquillity and harmony succeeded to 
tumult and disorder; and over the whole 
establishment order and good feeling 
reigned. 

{b) BUNDY AND THE FERO- 
CIOUS PRISONER.-The power of 
kindness is seen in thp ease of Haynes, 
executed in 1799, in Bristol, Engbuid. 
He was heavily ironed, yet so extreinefy 
turbulent and outrageous, that the other 
prisoners stood in fear of him, and were • 
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obliged to be constantly on tbeir guard. Neither persuasion nor rel^ke had any 
It became' necessary even to employ the effect to change this bad b^it One day 
military in bis case, but this only irri- Hopper encountered him in the street, 
tated him, and made him worse. He quarrelling and pourinff forth volleys ^ 
would expose his naked breast to the oaths thatinade oneshiidder. Having 


soldier’s bayonets, dare them to run him faith in fines and constables, Hoi 
through, and say he would rather be shot took him before a magistrate, who f 


dead than suriender himself to them. 
Yet, when force fiiiled, remonstrance 
succeeded ; for he delivered up, through 
the persuasions of a gentleman, a wea- 


him for blasphemy. 

Twenty years afterwards, Isaac met 
Cain, whom he had not seen for a veiy 
long time* His outward appearance 


pon which a file of soldiers were unable was much changed for the worse; his 
to take from him. A pious minister, by garments were tattered, and his i^rsoa 
the name of Bundy, used to visit him, emaciated. This touched the Friend’s 
and at length told the keeper he wished heart, who stepped up, shook hands, 


to spend the night with the felon. He and spoke kindly to the forlorn being, 
was warned of his danger ; but, moved “ Dost not thou remember me,” said ^ 
with compassion, he persisted, and en- Quaker, ** and bow I had thee fined 
tered the prisoner’s cell* Finding him forswearing?’* **‘Yes, inde^ I do ; I 
prostrate on the floor, under the weight remember what I paid as well as if the 
of his irons, he persuaded the keeper to event had taken placft only yesterday.” 
let him have one hand atid foot at li- ** Well, did it do thee Any good? ” No, 
berty. The keeper retired late at night, never a bit ; it made me mad to have 
locking after him three massive doors ; my money taken from me.” 
and Haynes, immediately lifting up his Hopper invited Cain to reckon up the 
liberated hand, and reaching a clasped interest on the fine, and paid him prin- 
knife, he had concealed, rushed 4ercely cipal and interest, saying, I meant it 
towards him, exclaiming, with the voice for thy good, Cain, and I am sorry' I 
and looks of a demon, ** Now thou art in did thee any harm.” 
my p^wef, I will kill thee.” The man Cain’s countenance changed ; the 
of God thought his end had come *, but tears rolled down his cheeks ; he todt 
suddenly recalling the passage, ’’thou the money with many thanks; became 
canst have no power over me unless it a quiet man, and abandoned his swear* 
be given thee from above,” was instantly . ing habit. 

raised above all fear, and calmly met (d) PILLSBURY AND TB£^ 
the enraged culprit, to whom he kindly GIANT PRISONER.— Mr. Pillsbmry, , 
said, ** Now, my friend, what harm warden of the state prison in Connecn*:. 
have I done you, or of what service cut, once received into the prison a iikn 
would my death be to you ?” He then of Gigantic stature, whose crimes had 
spoke of the love of Christ, and as- for seventeen years made him the terror 
sured the fellon that he was ready to of the country. He told the criminal 
receive all, even the most wicked, who when he came, he hoped he would not 
came to him. These words of kindness repeat the attempts to escape, which he j 


softened the culprit’s heart; he threj 
down the knife, acknowledging bis guiu 


bad made elsewhere. ” It will be best,” 
said be, **tbat you and I should treat 


and burst into tears. At length, deeply each other as well as we can. ^I will 
convinced of sin, be asked if it was pos- miake you as comfortable as I possibly 
sible for such a sinner as himself ever can, and I shall be<^anxioas to be yOUr 
to be saved ? The anguish of bis mind friend ; and 1 hope you will not ^t me 
was extreme ; he often wept bitterly in into difficulty on your account Thyre 
view of his sins; and there is reason to is a cell intended for solitary confifie* 
hope that he died a sincere pemtent ment; but we have never used afid I 
(c) ISAAC HOPPER AND CAIN, should be sorry ever to have to tJpy|kU;e ‘ 
—When Isaac Hopper lived in Phila- key upon anybody in it 
delphia, America, his Attention was range the place as freely as t'dq; u 
drawn to a colour^ waiter, called Cain, you trust me, I shall trust you.^ T^he 
who way remarkable for profanity- man was sulky^ and for weska ^^owed 
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onlj gradual symptoms of softening 
under the operation of Mr. Pillsbury’s 
cheerful conndence. At length inform- 
atiou was brought of the man’s inten- 
tion to break the prison. V'he warden 
called him, and taxed him with it ; the 
nan preserved a gloomy silence. He 
was told it was now necessary for him 
to be locked in the solitary cell, and 
desired to follow the warden, who went 
first, carrying a lamp in one hand, and 
a key in the other. In the narrowest 
part of the passage, Mr. Pillsbury, a 
small, light man, turned round, and 
looked in the face of the stout criminal. 
** Now,” said he, “ I ask whether you 
have treated me as I deserve ? I have 
done every thing I could to make you 
happy; I have trusted you; but you 
have never given me the least confidence 
in return, and have even planned to get 
me into difficulty. Is this kind ? And 
vet I cannot bear to lock you up. If I 
bad the l^st sign that you cared for 
me.” — The man burst into tears. “Sir,” 
said he, ” I have beep a very devil 
these seventeen years; but you treat 
me like a man.” ** Come, let us go 
.back,” said the warden. The convict 
had free range of the prison as before ; 
and from that hour he began to open 
his heart to the warden, and cheerfully 
fiilfilled his whole term of imprisonment. 

(e) AZEL BACKUS AND THE 
HEATHEN. — At a festival at Gane- 
sa’s (Gumputtee’s) temple in Ceylon, 
while the worshippers assembled near 
the temple were eug^aged in boiling 
their rice for an offering, one of them, 
who went for water, fell into the well. 

soon as the circumstance was made 
known to the people, they rushed to rhe 
. veil, and amona them was the paiida- 
ram (priest) of the temple, who, as sooa 
as he had ratified his curiosity, re- 
turned to the temple. None among 
them manifested the least concern for 
the unfortunate man who was sunk in 
the vater. They looked into the well, 
and talked about the man in imminent 
danger with the most perfect indiffer- 
ence. Not an individual seemed to 
think, assistance could or ought to be 
rendered,, till one, of the headmen came 
to the spot : he exerted all his influence 
to induce some one to dive into the 
water, a thing which any person accus- 


tomed to swimming might have done 
with perfect safety ; but his efforts were 
in vain. He then sent for the priest, 
w'ho was known to be an expert swim- 
mer. At the command of he headman 
he came, but excused himself from the 
act of mercy required of him, by saying 
that he could not absent himself so long 
from the duties of the temple without 
sustaining a loss. Just at this moment 
there came to the place a young man, 
unknown to the crowd, who, as soon 
as he learned that a fellow-being was 
drowning, threw aside his garment, and 
leaped into the well. After repeatedly 
diving, he found the body, and raised it 
to the surface of the water, from which 
it was taken by the by-standers. As 
soon as the noise and confusion occa- 
sioned by taking out the lifeless body 
had subsided, a loud whisper passed 
along the crowd, “ Who is that young 
man ? Who is that good man ?” They 
were not a little astonished, and some of 
the enemies of Christianity were con- 
founded, when they were told that this 
good Samaritan was Azel Backus, a 
Christian I This event did not a little 
towards stopping the mouths, and weak- 
ening the strength of some who were 
arrayed against Christians, and the 
cause in which th^*y were engaged ; and 
it is, to all who have any knowledge of 
Scripture, a striking comment on the 
words of inspiration, “ Overcome evil 
with good.” 

(/)THE PHYSICIAN AND THE 

DRAY'M AN. — Dr. P , a Quaker of 

Philadelphia (America), was very kind 
to the poor. In times of sickness, pro- 
duced by whatever cause, he was alv ays 
ready to assist them. His benevolence 
in such cases extended farther than his 
gratuitous services as* a physician. Of 
coarse he was beloved. 

The streets were frequently some- 
what crowded with building materials, 
so much go as often, at particular places, 
to prevent two vehicles from passing 
each other, if the driver of either was 
disposed to be obstinate. 

As t^e doctor was one day proceed- 
ing to visit a patient, hia pn^gress was 
impeded by a dray— the driver of which 
had stopp^ his horses in one of those 
narrow passages. After waiting several 
minutes, the doctor requested the dray- 
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man to allow him to pass. The latter, man heard the rem)rt of a musket, and 
who had heard of the former, but did toon the cry of ** Munder ! ** It turned 
not know him, poured forth a' irollej out that the man with the musket was in* 
of the vilest abuse upon the ** straight sane, a]|^ had run out with a musket to 
coat/’ and swore that he would not kUl the first man he should meet that 
move till be thought proper. he might be hanged himself, and thus 

** Well, friend,” said the doctor, **all get ridm this world ; but he was asked 
I have to observe is this : if thee should why he did not kill the first gentlemap. 
get sick, or if thy family should ever Why he looked so good • natured,” 
be in distress, send for f)r. P., and he said he, ** that 1 thought 1 would not 
will do all he can to assist thee.” The shoot hinu" 

heart of the drayman was suMued by (A) THE HAY-MAKERS.— Two 
the kindness of the man he had abused ; neighbours were getting bay from ad- 
he was ashamed of his conduct— stam- joining lots of marsh land. One had 
niered an apology, and removed the the misfortune to mire his team and load 
obstruction as spe^ily as possible. so as to require aid from the other. He 

How true it is, that ** a soft tongue called to the other for the assistance of 
breaketh the bone.” If the doctor had his oxen and* men ; but this churlifh 
cursed the drayman till midnight, he neighbour loadt^d the needy man with 
would have received cursing, if not reproaches for his imprudent manage- 
blows too, iu return. This ma^ be ment, and told him to help himself at 
thought a small matter, but it furnishes his leisure. With considerable difficulty 
a useful lesson. he extricated his load from the mire 

(j7 ) LIFE SAVED BY GOOD- and pursued his busiues&AA day or 
NATDRE. — A gentleman in Philadel- two afterwards, the churlish neighbour 
phia (America), who constantly felt and met with a similar mishap ; whereupon 
looked kindly, going out one morning, the other, without waiting for a request, 
met a wretched-looking man walking volunteered the use of his oxen, and 
hastily with a musket in his hand. rendered the necessary assistance. The 
' G ood ^ morning, sir,” said the gen- churl felt ashamed of himself ; his evil 
tlemau, with a smile. was overcome by his neighbour’s good, 

** Good mornings” muttered the other; and he never afterwards refused him a 
and passed on. Presently the gentle* favour. 
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(a) CYRUS A GARDENER.— « Every thyig charms and transporte me 
When Lysaoder, the Lacedeemonian in this place,” said Lysander to Cyrus ; 
general, brought magnificent presents ^ but wbat strikes me most is the ex* 
to Cyrus, the younger son of Darius, quisite taste and elegant industry of the 
who piqued himself more on bis integ* person who drew the plan of these gar- 
rity and politeness Uian on his rapk and dens, and gave it the fine order, won- 
birth, the prince conducted his iilustri- derfd disposition, and happiness of ar-. 
ous gu^st through his gardens, and xangement which I cannot sufficiently 
point^ out to him their varied beauties, admire.” Cyrus replied, “ It was I that 
Lysander, struck with so fine a pros* drew the plan and 'Entirely marked it 
pect, praised the manner in which the out ; and many of the trees which you 
grounds were laid^out, the neatness of see were planted by my own hanoa.^ 
the walks, the abundance of fruits ** What 1” exclaimed Lysander, 
planted with an art which knew how to astonishment, and viewing Cyrus frm . 
combine useful with the agreeable ; head to foot, ” is it possible thj^ wilh 
the beauty of file parterres, and the those purple robes and splendid vesK 
glowing variety of flowers •xhaling meets, those strings of jewels and bnee- 
o^urs throughout the delightful scene, lets of gold, those buskins iOt riohly 
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embroidered: is it possible that yon 
could play the g;ardener, and em^ov 
your royal hands in planting trees r* 
• ** Does that surprise you ?” sai^yms; 
** I assure you that, when my health 
permits, 1 never sit down to my table 
without having fatigued myself, either 
in military exercise, rural labour, or 


Lysander, still more amazed, pressed 
' Cyrus by the band, and said, “ Yon are 
truly happy, and deserve your high for- 
tune, since you unite it with virtue.** 

(b) LACEDiEMONIANS SEA- 
SONING. — Dionysius, the tyrant, being 
at an entertainment given to him by the 
Lacedscmonians, expressed some disgust 
at their black broth. “ No wonder,” 
said one of them, ** for it wants season- 
ing.” What seasoning ?** asked the 
tyrant. “ Labour,** replied the citizen, 
“ joined with hunger and thirst*’ 

(c) iniUjstrious monarch. 

—It was the custom of Peter the Great 
to visit the different workshops and 
manufactories, not only to encourage 
them, but also to judge what other useful 
establishments might be formed in his 
dominions. Among the places he visited 
fVeqnently, were the forges of Muller, 
at Jstia, ninety^ versts from Moscow. — 
The Czar once passed a whole month 
there ; during which time, after giving 
due attention to the affairs of state, 
which he never neglected, he amused 
himself with seeing and examining every 
thing in the most minute manner, and 
even employed himself in learning the 
business of a blacksmith. He succeeded 
so well, that one day, before he left the 
place, he forged eighteen poods of iron, 
and put his own particular mark on each 
bar. The boyars, and other noblemen 
of his suite, were employed in blowing 
the bellows, stirring the fire, carrying 
coals, and performing the other duties 
of a blacksmith’s assistant. When 
Peter bad finished, he went to the pro- 
prietor, praised his mannfiictory, and 
asked Mm how much he gave his work- 
men per pood. Three kopecks, or 
an altiua,*^ answered Muller. “ Very 
well,** ' replied the Czar ; “ I have 
then eam^ eighteen altinas,” Muller 
brought eighteen ducats, offered them 
to Peter, and told him that he conld not 


give a workman like his mijesty less 
per pood. Peter refused the sum, say- 
ing, ** Keep your ducats, 1 have not 
wrought better than any other man; 
give me what you would give to ano- 
ther ; I want to buy a pair of shoes, of 
which I am in great need.** At the 
same time he showed him his shoes, 
which had been once mended, and were 
again full of holes. Peter accepted the 
eighteen altinas, and bought himself a 
pair of new shoes, which he used to 
show with much pleasure, saying, — 

** These I |^rned wiQi the sweat of my 
brow.** 

One of the bars of iron forged by 
Peter the Great, and authenticated by 
his mark, is still to be seen in Istia, in 
the forge of Muller. « Another similar 
bar is preserved in the cabinet of curi- 
osities at St Petersburgh. 

(d) WASHINGTON AND THE 
CORPORAL. — Daring the American , 
revolution, Jt is said, the commander of 
a little squad was giving orders to those 
under him, relative to a stick of timber | 
which they were endeavouring to raise 
I up to the top of some military works 
they were repairing. The timber went 
up with difiiculty, and on this account, 
the voice of the little-great man, was 
often heard, in regular vociferations of 
“ Heave away 1 There she goes I Heave 
ho!** An officer, not in military cos- 
tume, was passing, and asked the com- 
mander why he did not take hold and 
render a little aid. The latter, asto- 
nished, turning rouud with all the pomp 
of an emperor, said, “ Sir, 1 am a cor- 
poral r* “ You are, are you ?’* replied 
the officer, I was not aware of that ;*’ 
and taking off his hat and bowing, the 
officer said, “ I ask your pardon, Mr. 
Corporal,” and then dismounted, and 
lifted till the sweat stood in drops on his 
forehead. When the work was finished, 
turning to the commander, he said, 

” Mr. Corpora), when you have another 
such job, and have not men enough, 
send for your commander-in-chief, and 
I will come and help vou a second 
time.” The corporal was thunderstruck I 
It was Washington who thus addressed 
him! 

(e) CARTER’S REPLY TO THE 
TANNER.— The Rev. J. Carter, one 
of the puritan ministers, once stepped 
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unexpectedly behind a Chriatian of Ids 
acquaintance, who was bnaily ooenided 
i{i his business as a tanner, and me 
him a pleasant tap on the shader. The 
good man looked behind him, started, 
and said, ** Sir, 1 am ashamed that iroa 
shbuld find me thus employed.” Mr. 
Carter replied, ** Let Christ, when he 
cometh, find me so doing.** ** What 1** 
said the good man, ** doing thus?” — 
“ Yes,” said Mr. C., “ faicmiuly per- 
forming the duties of my calling.'* 

An anecdote similar to this is re- 
corded of Dr. Doddridge and one of his 
friends. 

(/) A SOUTHERN STUDENT 


AND DR. STUART.— Manual labour 
is esteemed by many in the South as 
disgiacefid* An anecdote showing to 
whit agjjpxtent this sentiment preraite, 
was rellM at an anti-alarery meeting 
at DanTer8,*'AiDerioa. A student firom 
one of the southern States, in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Andorer, had pnr* 
chased some yrood, and was exceedingly 
embarrassed at being unable readfly to 
obtain sdme one S saw it for him. He 
went to Professor Stuart, to inquire 
what he should do in so unfortunate a 
predicament. The learned professor 
replied, that he was in want of a job 
himself, and he would saw it for him. 
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(а) THE CZAR AND HIS GO- 
VERNOR. — Peter the Great frequently 
surprised the magistrates by his un- 
expected presence in the cities of the 
empire. Having arrived without pre- 
vious notice at Olones, he went first 
to the regency, and inquired of the 
‘govtmon how many suits were depend- 
ing in the Court of Chancery ? ** None, 
sire,” replied the governor. ** How 
happens that?” “I endeavour to pre- 
vent lawsuits, and conciliate the parties ; 
I act in such a manner that no traces of 
difference remain on the archives ; if 1 
am wrong, your indulgence will excuse 
me.” “I wish,” replied the Czar, 
“ that all governors would act on your 
principles. Go on, Gc^ and your 
sovereign are equally* satisfied.” 

(б) . GOOD ADVICE OF TWISS. 
— Mr. Philip Henry relates a remark- 
able story concerning a good old friend 
of his, who, when young, being an 
orphan, was greatly wronged by his 
uncde. 'His portion, which was 2004, 
was put into .the hands of that uncle; 
who, when he grew up, shuffled with 
him, and would give him but 404, instead 
of his 2004; and the nephew had no 
way of recovering his right but by 
law. But, before he would engage In 
that, he consulted with his minister, 
who was the famous Dr. Twiss, of New- 

* Excuse the misuse of this word, as applied 
to God and one of his creatures.— E d. 
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bury. The counsel the docto gave him, 
after all things had been CQ|j|||klered, '^as, 
for peace* sake, and for the prevennng 
of sin, and snares, and troubles, to take 
the 404 rather than contend; **and 
Thomas,’* said the doctor, **if thou 
dost so, assure thyself, that God will 
make it up to thee and thine some 
other way, and they that defraud will bq 
the losers by it at last” He did as the 
doctor wished him, and it pleased God 
80 to bless that litttle wiA which he 
began the world, that when he died^ ii^ 
a good old age, he left his son some 
hundreds a year, whilst he who had' 
wronged him fell into poverty. 

(OTHE MAGISTRATE’S EXPE- 
DIeNT.-=«-A magistrate of Paris estab- 
lished a poor-box in his office; and 
when he happened to accomplish the 
pleasantest part of his duty, that of pre- 
venting litigation, he invited the parties, 
whom he reconciled, to seal that recon- 
ciliation with an alms. In a single year^ 
this worthy ftinctiona^ collected more 
than 1,400 francs, fhis ingenious means 
of beneficence was truly honourable to 
the inventor. 

(d) THE UNSETTLED LAW- 
CASE.— Two neighbours, who were ^ 
brothers by marriage, had a difficiiiltT 
respecting their partition fyneeu Al- 
though they had mutually ereeted k 
substantial fence, four feet and a half 
in height, on the line separalipg^ the 
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ftheep-pastnre of one from the grain* 
field of the other, yet the lambs crept 
through the crevices and destroyed the 
grtdn. Each brother a8serte4jahat it 
was the duty of the other to oinnk the 
fence ; and after the usual preliminaries 
of demands, refiisals, threats, challenges, 
and mutual recriminations, they resolved 
to try the glorious uncertainty of the 
law. They were, h<yrever, persuaded 
by their friends to adopt the more 
amicable mode of submitting the defence 
and final determination to a very worthy 
and intelligent neighbour; who was 
forthwith conducted to the scene of 
trouble, and in full view of the pre- 
mises. Each party in turn, in a speech 
of some length, asserted his rights, and 
set forth the law and the facts ; at the 
conclusion of which the arbitrator very 
gravely remarked, Gentlemen, the 
case involves questions of great nicety 
and importance, not only to the parties 
in JnterestAitt to the community at 
large ; and iFis my desire to take suit- 
able time for deliberation, and also for 
advisement with those who are learned 
in the law, and most expert in the cus- 
toms of good neighbours ; in the mean- 
time, however, 1 will just clap a billet 
or two of wood into the sheep-holes ;** 
and in ten minutes’ time, with his hands, 
he effectually closed every gap. The 
parties silently retired, each evidently 
hetrtily ashamed of his own folly and 
ob^iiacy. The umpire has never been 
desired to prononnee fipal judgment on 
the case ; so the law-case remains un- 
settled to this day. 

(e) RULE FOR AN ATTORNEY. 
— A pious attorney, being asked how he 
could conscientiously plead for some of 
his. clients, replied, ** Sir, 1 have not ibr 
many years undertaken a cause which 
I could not pray for ; and I have never 
lost a case for which 1 could pray ! ” If 
all lawyers trouM do thus, the oppres-, 
sion of the innocent would be less fre- 
quent 

(/) ERSKINE’S OPINION.-Lord 
Erakine, when at the bar, and at the 
time when his professional talents were 
most eminent and popular, having been , 
applied jto by his friend Dr. Parr for his 
opinion ^mn a subject likely to be liti- 
gated by him, after recommending the 


doctor ** to accommodate the difference 
amicably,” concluded his letter by ob- 
serving, “ I can scarcely figure to my- 
self a situation in which a lawsuit 
not, if possible, to be avoided.” 

(g) THE LITIGANT’S GRATIFI- 
CATION.— A gentleman who had been 
successively en^ged in three profes- 
sions, that of minister, physician, and 
lawyer, was asked the comparative ad- 
vantages of them for acquiring property. 
He replied, “ The man who will give 
but a fourpeiice to save his soul, will 
give twentj-five cenfr for relief from 
sickness, and a dollar to have his own 
will.”. 

(A) EXTRAORDINARY LAW- 
YER.— A circumstance is mentioned 
of Robert Dover, the worthy attorney 
of Burton-on-the-Heath, England, on 
the last leaf of a book of verses, to 
which hH portrait is affixed, and is not 
less extraordinary than the occasion of 
writingthe poems; namely, that ** though 
he was bred an attorney,' he never tried 
but two causes, having always made up 
the difference” 

I (f) MATTHEW HALE IN DIS- 
GUISE.— The younger of two brothers 
had endeavoured to deprive the elder 
of an estate of 600/. a year by suborn- 
ing witnesses to declare that he died in 
a foreign land. Coming into the court 
in the guise of a miller. Sir Matthew 
Hale was chosen the twelfth juryman 
to sit on this cause. As soon as the 
clerk of the court bad sworn in the 
jurymen, a little dexterous fellow came 
into their apartment, and slipped ten 
gold pieces into the hands of eleven 
of the jury, and gave the miller five, 
while the judge was known to be 
bribed with a great sum* The Judge 
summed up the evidence in favour of 
the younger bi other, and the jury were 
about to give their assent, when the 
supposed miller stood up and addressed 
the court with such energetic and 
manly eloquence, as astonished the 
judge and all present; unravelled the 
sopmstry to the very bottom, proved 
the fact of bribery, evinced the elder 
, brother 8 title to the estate, from the 
contradictory evidence of the witnesses) 
and gained a complete victory in favour 
of truth and justice. 
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(a) THE RICH MAN’S HEIR.— 
An old woman, who showed the house 
and pictures at Towcester, England, 
expressed herself in these remarkable 
words “ That is Sir Robert Fanner; 
he lived in the country, took care of his 
estate, built this house, and paid for it ; 
managed well, saved money, and died 
rich . — Thai is jiis son. He was made 
a lord; took a place at court, spent his 
estate, and died a beggar 1” A very 
concise, but full accoDint, and fraught 
with a valuable moral lesson. **H€ 
layeth up riches, and knoweth not who 
shah gather them.** 

(d) THE LOST LEGACY.— We 
kneV a worthy clergyman, says a writer 
in the “ New-York Evangelist,’* who 
had the cause of religion deeply at heart, 
and who, by his will, bad bequeathed to 
a benevolent institution a certain bond, 
which he held against an individual then 
supposed to he rich. At the time of 
making his will, the bond would have 
been cancelled on demand ; but by a 
reverse of circumstances, the debtor be- 
came insolvent, and but a few cents 
on the dollar were paid on the final 
winding-up of his concerns. This, to 
the benevolent clergyman, was a source 
of much deeper regret than if he had* 
sustained the same loss in property 
which he had designed for his own law- 
ful heirs. Instead of accumulating, as 
he had anticipated, so as to produce a 
greater ulterior benefit to the cause, it 


I was reduced to a very small pittance. 
Had‘hi^g;iven the money when he had 
formed his design, it would have ef- 
fected immediate gOodt ^and perhaps 
yielded, in its advantage to the cause, a 
far greater per-centage than any in- 
terest upon a bond, had it been pertbotly 
safe. , , 

This incident will serve to illustrate 
the importance of doing at once, what- 
ever we design for the promotion of the 
gospel. 

(c) THE PRODIGAL REFORMED. 
—Admiral Williams, when a young 
man, was gay, and so addicilbd to expen- 
sive pleasures, that no remoustrances 
could reclaim him.. When his father 
died, he met the re« of the family to 
bear the will read. His name did not 
occur among the other chij|^ren, and he 
supposed the omission was a mark of 
his father’s resentment against him. At 
the close of it, however, he found that 
he was mentioned, as residuary legatee, 
in these words, “All the rest of my 
estate and effects I leave to my son 
Peere Williams, knowing that he will 
spend it all.” 

On hearing this be burst into tears. 
“My fa^er,” said he, “has touched 
the right string, and his reproach idteiU 
not ^ thrown away.” His conduct 
from' that time was altered, and be. 
became an honor to the Christian pro- 
fession. ' 
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(c) A HINT TO YOUNG LADIES., “then I can dispense with them alto- 
— Why did you not take the arm of my gether, for my resolution on this point 
brother last nig)it? said a young lady is unalterably fixed.” How Ipng would 
to her firi^end, a very intelligent girl, it take to revolutionise society for the 
about nineteen, jn a large town near better were all young ladies to adopt 
Lake Ontario. “ Because I know him this resolution ? ' , ^ 

to be a licentidus young man,** was the (b) THE HAPPY RAKE.— C<donql 
reply. “Honsense,” smd his sister; “if Gardiner, says Doctor Doddridge, was 
you refhse the attentions of all lieentious habitually so immersed in intii|i^ tlutt, 
men, yon will have none 1 can assure if not the whole business, at least the 
you.’* “ Very well,** said the other ; whole happiness of his life consisted in 
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them ; and he had too mnch leisure for opened to receive another of our youth, 
one who was so prone to abuse it . Elis who, awful to relate, had raised his arm, 
fine constitution, than which^ perhaps, and that with too fatal success, against 
there was hardly ever a bett^ gave the precious, the invaluable deposit of 
him great opportunities of inuolging his own life. This deluded youth had 
hiniself in these excesses ; andiiis gobd received the benefit of a Christian edu- 
spirits enabled him to pursue his plea- cation in one of our schools of gratuitous 
sores of every kind in so alert and instruction ; and, like the happy subject 
sprightly a manner that multitudes en- who preceded him into eternity, had 
vied him, and called him, by a dreadfhl been carefully lectured in the house of 
kind of compliment, ** The happy rake.** Ood on matters which concerned his 
Still the checks of couscience, and some salvation. But a removal from school 
remaining principles of an excellent to employment was tq him, as it nn- 
education, would break in upon his ' happily is to too many of our youth, the 
most licentious hours; and I particu- si^al for renouncing his attendance 
larly remember he told me, that when upon the ordinances of religion. The 
some of his dissolute companions were consequence was such as might naturally 
once eongra^tttlating him on his distin- be apprehended. He fell into the snate 
guished felicity, a dog happening at that of evil company, and became licentTons, 
time to come into the room, he could profligate, and abandoned. Diseased, 
not forbear groaning inwardly, and say- disgraced, despondent, without any*cor- 
ing to himself Oh ! that 1 were that dial from religious hope, any support in 
dog ]’* Such was then his happiness, Christian resignation, he yielded to the 
and such, pqfhaps, is that of hundreds temptation of the destroyer, and com- 
more, who bear themselves highest in pleted the measure of his sin, his misery, 
the contempt of religion, and glory in and his dishonour, by an act of deliberate 
that infamous servitude which they suicide. 

afiPect to call liberty. Behold, then, this victim to his yonth- 

(c) HIGHWAY TO SUICIDE. — ful lusts, mangled, cruelly mangled, by 
The Rev. John Owen, the eloquent ad- his own violence ; and weltering, with 
voeate of the Bible Society, after advert- awful publicity, in the stream of blood 
ing, in a sermon to the young, to the which his suicidal hands had spilt! 
peaceful death of a little girl, mentions Behold — not that you may gratify an 
the awful end of a youth who had been unfeeling curiosity, nor yet be convulsed 
se^ced from the paths of virtue by with horror and disgust — but that you 
wicked associates. may learn the solemn truth which every 

Scarcely, says he, had the turf been part of this castastrophe proclaims— 
spread over the mortal remains of this ** The wages of sin is death !” 
young disciple, when the ground was 
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(a) A CALVINIST'S LIBER- I may think he holds. This differing 
ALITY . — ** Though a man,*’ says the from me will not always prove him to be 
Rev. John Newton, ** does not accord wrong, except I am infallible myself.** 
with my views of election, yet, if he give (b ) INTIMACY WITH THE 
me good evidence that he is effectually PIOUS POOR.— A truly pious man, 
callra of God, be is my brother. Though of rank and influence in society, was in 
he seems afluid of the doctrine of final the habit of entertaining and admitting 
perseverance, yet, if grace enable him to a degree intimacy, persons of very 
to persevere, he is my brother still, humble eircumstanoes of life, if they 
If hn irill love Jesus, I will love him, only gave evidence of true religion. A 
wIiateTer hard names he may be called friend of his, who was accustomed to 
by, and whatever incidents mistakes measure everything according to the 
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Standard of this worlds pleasantly rall^ 
him on Ihe subject of his associates ; in- 
timating his^astonishment that he should 
admit to his hospitality and firiendihip 
persons of obscure origin, and of little 
estimation among men. He replied^ in 
a tone of unaffected humility, that, as 
he could scarcely hope to enjoy so ele- 
vated a rank as they in a future world, 
he knew not why he should despise them 
in the present The reproof went home 
to the feelings of the proud man, and 
he was silent; conscience whispering,, 
meanwhile, how dim were hi^ prospects 
of rising, in a future world, to an equality 
with the pious poor, if his Christian 
friend was in danger of falling below 
them. 

(c) AN UNBELIEVER CON- 
VINCED. — A man who had for some 
time attended the meetings of a certain 
church in the city of New York, went 
j to relate his experience, with a view to 
I joining the church. In detailing the 
exercises of his mind, he stated that 
what first drew his serious attention to 
the subject of religion, was observing 
the unbroken concord and Christian 
. affe7tion existing among the members 
of the diurch. It struck him that such 
a delightful harmony and mutual attach- 
ment could not be the effect of natural 
feeling and self-interest, for it was too 
pure and too holy. What could produce 
such a tie of brotherhood but the agency 
of the Spirit of God? There was no 
other explanation; and the more he 
looked upon the church keeping the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace, the 
more his heart was affected, till he was 
led CO cast himself at the feet of Christ, 
and pray that his hard and selfish heart 
might be changed, and that he might 
also become one of the blessed company 
csf the saints. 

If all churches maintained such a 
fellowship as this, and could always 
challenge the world with ** Behold how 
these Christians love one another,” what 
multitudes would believe in Christ who 
now reject him !• 

(d) PLAGUE AT ALEXANDRIA. 
—A striking instance of the brotherly 
love of the early Christians, transjpired 
in the great plague that rag^ in Alex- 
andria, during the reign of G^llienas. 
At the first appearance of the symp- 


l toms, the headien drove the inihoted 
- man from their sight; they tore them* 

I selves firbm their dearest comections ; 

) they threw their friends half^ead into 
i the streets, and left their dead unburie^ 
i But,' in contrast with this cruel sel&h- 
; ness, ** the Christians, in the abundance 
• of their brotherly love,” as their bishop 
, Dionysius says, ** did not spare them- 
L selves, but mutually attendmg to each 
other, they would visit the sick without 
fear, and ministering to each othar for 
, the sake of Christ, cheerfully gave up 
I their lives with them. Many died after 
their care had restored others to health* 
Many who took the bodies of their Chris- 
tian brethren into hands and bosoms, and 
closed their eyes, and buried them w?th 
every mark pf attenion, soon followed 
them in death.” 

(0 CYPRIAN AND THE CAP- 
TIVES. — The early Christians were 
remarkable for their brotherly love. 
When a mnltitude of Christian men and 
women in Numidia, had been taken 
prisoners by a horde of neighbouring 
barbarians, and when the churches to 
which they belonged were unable to 
raise the sum demanded ibr their ran- 
som, they sent deputies to the church 
that was planted in the metropolis of 
North Africa. No sooner had Cyprian, 
who was at the head of it, heard a state- 
ment of the distressing case, than he. 
commenced a subscription in behalf of 
the unfortunate slaves, and never relax^ 
Ims indefatigable efforts, till he had col- 
lected a sum equal to about eight 
hundred {wunds. This he forwarded to 
the Numidian Christians, with a letter 
full of Christian sympathy and tender- 
ness. 

** In cases like these,” he says in his 
letter, ** who would not feel sorrow, and 
who would not look upon a brotlieris 
sufferings as his own ? As the apostle 
saycL when one member suffers, ell the 
members suffer with it. Therefore we 
must consider th^ captivity of our bre- 
thren as our own ca^ivity. ' We must 
I see Christ in our captive brethren) and 
I redeem him ffom captivity Wiiio redeemed! < 
08 fh)m death.” i 

(/) THE CON VERT’S^ IDKIAP- 
POINTMENT. — A young ladyoin 
Rhode Island, (America), who had I 

brought up by apious and devotedmetbef, I 
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and vrho had always looked up to Chris* 
tians as patterns of all that was excel- 
lent in i^ty and morality, as forming 
societies tiext in their loyeliness to that 
of heaven, was led to repentance, and 
united with a Christian church. Some 
time afterwards, she heard some of the 
older and leading members of the church, 
speaking in terms of severity and bitter- 
ness respecting the faults and errors of 
some of the other members, without 
appearing grieved at the conduct which 
they censured; and her wonder and 
disappointment were painful. Is this, 
thought she, the boasted fellowship of 
the church ? Can these professors 
know any thing of the spirit of Christ ? 
She was led to doubt their Christianity ; 
and yet as they had expressed the same 
attachment to Christ and his cause which 
she had herself, she was led to think 
that her own feelings, as well as theirs, 
were but the kindlings of enthusiasms 
the joys of false hopes, and the reveries 
of an excited imagination. Thus her 
mind was filled with gloom and despair ; 
she felt she had been most cruelly 
deceived, and her wretchedness was 
extreme. She poured out her soul in | 
tears, day and night ; but tears proved { 
the encourager rather than the medicine 
of her grief. At length she began to 


be subject to doubts respecting the 
reality of spiritual religion; she, of 
course, ueglected many of its duties, 
and if she tried to pray, her prayers 
seemed but foolishness* At length 
Jesus Christ became an object of 
scepticism, and she even culled in ques- 
tion the existence of God. .Here she 
remained, **in tideless, shoreless wo,** 
till, by the Providence and Spirit of God, 
she was led to arise and go to her 
Father*s house ! 

Oh I how should such a fact as this 
urge professed Christians, one and all 
to be ** kindly atiectioned one to another, 
with brotherly love,*’ and to put away 
from among them ** all bitterness, and 
wrath, anger, and chuiior, and evil | 
speaking, with ail malice.*’ 

(j) WHITFIELD’S OPINION OF 
WESLEY. — A minister, very liberal 
in his reilections on Mr. Wesley and his 
followers, being once in company with 
Mr. Whitfield, expressed his doubt to 
him concerning Mr. Wesley’s salvation, 
and said, ** Sir, do you think when we 
get to heaven we shall see Mr. Wesley ?’* 

“ No, sir,” replied Mr. Whitfield, “ I 
fear not, for he will be so near the 
throne, and* we shall be at such a dis- 
tance that we shall hardly get sight of 
him.** 
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(a) THE MORAVIAN PILOT.-*- 
Ill the year 1811, the Moravian mis- 
sionaries in Labrador determined tm 
the introduction of the gospel into the 
northern parts of that land. The^ em- 
barked in company with a Christian 
pilot whom they had obtained, named 
Jonathan ; and the sacrifices which this 
man made to accompany them were 
very great At Hopedale, he was'^on- 
sidered the principal person or chief of 
his natron ; but being in#de a partaker 
of ftie same spirit by .which the mis- 
sionary brethren were actuated, he was 
willing to sojourn among strangers, 
where he, would have no pre-eminence, 
and to expose himself to unknown hard- 
ships and dangers, sustained only by 
the hbpe that the projected voyage 


might open the way for the introduction 
of the gospel among a portion of bis 
countrymen still sitting in darkness 
and the shadow of death. When any of 
his countrymen represented to him the 
danger of the expedition, he used to 
say, “ Well, wy will try, and shall know 
better when we get there ;** and once 
he said, “When I hear people talk 
about the danger of being killed, I think 
Jesus went to death out of love to us; 
what greater matter would it be, if we * 
were to be put to death in his service, ' 
should that be his good pleasure ?** So 
etfectually had he been taught that 
Christ died for all, that we who live 
should not henceforth live unto our- 
selves, but unto him who died for us, 
and I’Dse again. Nor wps thr? a i urr 
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boast ; this g«nei^U8 principle of devo- 
tednesB to Jesus evidently actuated our 
Esquimaux captain dqriog the severe 
trials of a most perilous voyage; his 
cheerfh), firm, aud faithhii conduct, 
under all circumstances, being quite 
consistent with his Christian profession. 

‘ (A) THE HAPPY HINDOO.~The 

Rev. Eustace Carey, from India, relates 
a pleasing anecdote of a native Christian 
whom he was called |p yibU. Inquiring 
as to the state of her mind, she replied, 
“ Happy ! happy I I have Christ Aere,” 
laying her hand on the Bengalee Bible, 
“ and Christ here'' pressing it to her 
heart; “ and Christ there'' pointing to- 
wards heaven. Happy Christian! to 
whatever part of the universe she might 
be removed, the Loid of the universe 
was with her, and^slie was sure of his 
favour : “ Whom have I in heaven but 
thee ? and there i%|ione upon the earth 
that I desire besides thee. My heart and 
my fiesh tail, but God is the strength of 
my heart, and my portion for ever.” 

(c) « SHALL WE KNOW EACH 
OTHER IN HEAVEN?”— An old 
minister, while one day pursuing his 
studies, his wife being in the room, 
was ;uddenl;y interrupted by her asking 
him a question, which has not always 
been satisfactorily answered. ** Do you 
think we shall know each other in 
heaven?” W’ithout hesitation, he re- 
plied, “ To he sure we shall ; do you 
think we shall be greater fools there 
than we are here?” After a momen- 
tary pause, he again proceeded *, ** but 
I may be a thousand years by your side 
in heaven without having seen you ; for 
the first thing which will attract my 
notice when I ai^ivc there, will be my 
dear Saviour ; and 1 cannot tell when 1 
shall be for a moment induced to look 
a( any other object.” 

{d) PREFERRING CHRIST TO 
ORNAMENTS. — In a letter fi-om the 
Rev. A. Judsqp, a Christian mission- 
ary in Burmah;i^dre68ed to American 
females, is, the following anecdote : 

A Karen wontan offered herself for 
baptism. After the usual examination, 
I inquired whether she could give up 
her ornaments for Christ. It was an 
unexpected blow. 1 explained the spirit 
of the gospel, and appealed to be?^ own 
'Consciousness of vanity. 1 then read to 


her the apostle’s prohibition, 1 Tim. ' 
ii. 9. She looked again and again at 
her handsome necklac^ and then, wi^ 
an air of modest decision, that won^ 
adorn beyond all ornaments any my 
sisters whom 1 have the honour of 
dressing, she took it off, saying, **I 
love Christ more than this.” 

(e) LOVING CHRIST BETTER 
THA%RELATIVES.— A martyrwas 
asked, whether he did no^ love his wilb 
and children who stood weeping’ by 
him ? “ Love them I ” said he, “ yes, if 
all the world were gold, and at my dis- 
posal, I would give it all for the satis-*' 
Action of living with them, though it 
were in prison ; yet, in comparison with 
Christ, 1 love them not” 

• (/) NONE BUT CHRIST.-John 
Lambert suffered in the year 1538. Ho 
jpan wa# used at the stake with moire 
cruelty than this holy inartyr. His per- 
qmutors burned him With a slow fire by 
i^hes ; but God was with him in the 
midst of the fiame, and supported him 
in all the anguish of nature. Just before 
he expired, he lifted up such hands as he 
had, all flaming with fire, and exclaimed, 
“iVbnc hut Christ! iVone but Christ t" 
He was at last bent down into the fire, 
and expired. 

t 
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(a) NAMACQUA GIRL^S LOVE* 
— I have observed a little Namacqna 
girl in my bouse, says Mr. Scbmelen,' 
a jChfistian missionary, about 
years of age, with a book in her hand, 
viry accurately instructing another girl 
about foiH^een. When I asked her if 
she loved the Lord Jesus, she answered, 

“ Yes, 1 do ; and I desire to loye him 
more.” I inquired why she loved him; 
since she had never seen him; she 
answered, “ He loved me first, and 
died for me on the cross, that X migh^ .. 
live.” When I asked her if the Lord 
JesiA would love the little children, she 
could not answer fee for weeping, and 
at length faiited away. I had fre- 
quently observed this child under deep 
impressions at our meetings $l;e ie 1 
descended from a wild - Bushman, and 
was stolen from her people aud^puitryr 
but has no desire now to retunf 

(b) “LOVEST THOU ' 

In one of the general associations, held ' 
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• ia South and North Wal^ of different broken and oontrite heart, by divine 
Sunday •a(2ioo)a to be publicly catechised grace, was enabled to say, “ raeotoal 
together, a young girl answered the calling is the work of God’s Spirit, 
close questions put by the Saviour to whereby convincing me of sin and 
?eler: ^M^ovest thou me?” When she misery, enlightening my mind in the 
came to answer the third time, she was knowledge of Christ and renewing my 
overcome by her feelings, and burst into will, be aid persua^ and enable we to 
tears, in which she was accompanied by embrace Jesus Christ, fireely offered we 
the larger part of the congregation, by the gospel” The seene was truly 
Silence cqptinued for a few mii^es, all affecting. The proposal of that question 
the people solemnly waiting her reply ; had commanded jpusal sd^mnity. The 
when, recovering herself, she cried out, rising up of the young man had created 
^ Thou knowest all things ; thou know- high expectations, and the answer being 
’ est that 1 love thee I” Happy indeed are accompanied with proofs of nnfeigned 
^those who, by the grace of our Lord piety and modesty, the congregation 
Jesus, Christ, can thus speak I was bathed in tears. This young man 

(c) “EFFECTUAL CALLING.” had been led to Christ by being cate- 
— The Rev. Thomas Doolittle used to chised, and to his honour, Mr. D. says, 
catechise the members, and especially “From being an ignorant and wicked 
th# young people of his congregation, youth, he had become an intelligent 
every Lord’s day. One sabl^ltb eve|^ professor to God’s glory, and my^much 
ing, after having received an answer ra comfort.” ^ * 

the words of the Assembly’s CaiechijU|L (d) NINE Y£^R3 WITHOUT 
I to the question, “ What is effectual cH- DOUBTING — Deacon H. of South- 
ing ?” and having explained it, he prd- ington, Connecticut, one day said to a 
posed that the questfon should be an- friend, “ I have scarcely seen an hour 
^ Sleeted by changing the words ua and for the past nine years since I professed 
our into tne and mp. Upon this pro- religion, in which I have not been able 
iposal, a solemn silence followed ; many to say in holy confidence with Peter, 
Telt its vast importance ; but none had “ Lord, thou knowest all things, thou 
courage to answer. At length a young knowest that I love thee !” 
rose up, and w ith every mark of a 
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(cr) THE COLPORTEUR’S SUff- “ Though I have sunk in the bogs, 
FERINGS. — The following is Ian- and have extricated myself only by ex- 
guage held by a colporteur of the Arae- cessive labour ; have broken doihx m the 
rican Tract Society, in Florida : midst of a difficult stilam, in the sickly 

> A colporteur must count the cost, and hot season, and waded out with my 
admonished by Him who came to seek boxes of ebooks; have been lost two 
and to save that which was lost Bodily days in the woods without food for my- 
strength and vigour of health are pre- self or horse ; have lain in the wild 
requisites. He must be willing to abide forest far from vay^ habitation while the 
with the poorest and most ignorant storm wat raging about me, or only the 
of our fellow-men, and Jm content with howling of wolves iHl" of other wild 
the humblest fare ; el4|nttlly endure beasts was heard*, yet these trials of 
cold and hea^ hunffer and thirst, labour hunger, thirst, and exposure are of little 
and fatigue, if sotus may be benefited, account, if J can Imt win souls to 
and the Jungdpm of our Redeemer pro- Christ” 

ptoted,^ Above all, he needs an entire <5) MISSIONARY AMONG L£- 
reliance on the Divine aid and guidance, PERS. — In the south of- Africa there 
and must have his own heaft subdued was^nce a large laxar-honse for lepers, 
^y die Spirit of God. It was an immense spaCe, inclosed by 
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a yer/ high iroU, |ii4 eoBlaittkig whil« both tiha nwa 
•which thajepars abUtTAtad. There waa has io he ihm? the feiKiiiBg 
only one entrukccf. which wAf stidetljr which ce«ld not' urim 

gwrdftd. Wtoiteyer apy oae wae ibuitd aqw within a few ^ of the powder^ 
with the marhf opoa him* he moment or two and the eapionpn mnet^^ 

was brought to obliged take place. At this awfel antfe onenf 

to enter therein, new to return : no the men, addressing the . smdy 
one who entered by. that awful gate “ You shall liwe, and I will die; fer yen 
was ever allowed to come out again, are an im^itent sinner, and if ]FOu now 
Within this abode of misery there was die yom soul will be lost; bm if 1 die, 
multitudes ogJepers ij| all sta^sof the I know that, by the f^aceot me l«ord 
disease. Di^Halbec* a missionary of Jesus Christ, 1 ahall be taken to him- 
the Church of England from the top of self.*’ And so saying, without waiting 
a neighbouring hill, saw them at work, for a reply, he leaped out of the bucket ^ 
He notij^d two particularly, sowing and prayeifully waited the result* On 
peas in 'the field. The one had no the other reaching iho surface, he bent 
hands, the other had no feet, — ^these over the shaft to aoertain the fate of 
members being wasted away by disease, his ^^panion. At thai foment a ter-. 
The one who wanted the hands was rific explosion was hear#'^ a portion of 
carrying upon his, back the other who thi rock was thrown up and smote hm 
wanted thp feet, and lie again carried in ^the forehead, leaving an indell&'> 
his hahds the bag ^ seed, and dropped iflhrk to remind him oi^ his danger and 
a pea every now m$ then, whiclr the di^erance. But the' man of God, 
Jljier pressed into the ground with his wSb tliey came to search for him, was 
foot— -and so they managed the work of fotthd arche<Lover by the fragments of 
one man between the two.— Two Mora-' hrokearock n the mine, uninjured, an|i 
vian missionaries, impelled by an ardent rejoicing in the Lord. This magnani- 
love for souls, chose the lazar-liouse mous miner exhibited in this act an 
as their field of labour. They entered amount of disinterested love and charity, 
it) never to come out again ; and it was which has seldom been equalled, and is ^ 
siid tnat as soon as t^pse should die, never found but in connection with the 
other Moravians were quite ready to love of* Christ Here is none of t^t 
fill their place. “ Ahl my dear friends,” unholy dariftg of which we have W\ * 
adds the late Rev. Robert M‘Cheyne, stances among the heroes of Greece and 
“ may we not blush, and be ashamed Rome, who, aetpated solely by a love of 
before God, that we, redeemed with the uotoriety, infllch;d upon themselves tor*^ 
same blood, and taught by the same tures, and even death; but that pore 
Spirit, should yet be so unlike these Christian character, which, at aU ha- 
men in vehement^ heart-consuming love zaiids, even at the sacrifice of life itself, 
to Jesus and the souls of men ? ” seeks to save the immortal soul of msm. 

(e) THE TWO MINERS.— At a This is the’kind of charity we have 
meeting of the Ifeesleyan Missionary met this day to elicit, to streng^ra, and 
Society^ the Rtev. R. Young, of Truro, to direct, and without which it is impos- 
mentioned. a very remarkable fact that sible that the great object of missmnary 
had taken place in Cernwall, England, enterprise can ever be accomplished. - 
“^Two men were working together (d) A PERSECUTOR SAVED, 
in ft mine, and having^ prepared to blast —The Rey. J. Underhill,' a wortBy and 
the rock, and laiA the train, the latter zealous minister of Christ, in Stafibrd- 
became by acciiMt ignited. In a few shire(Euglaud)^et^ithmuchperwU-a 
moments a trdm%flous explosioh they lion in his worlBAt one time app^ed 
knew was inevitable, and the rock must for public worshiD, an infuriam mob 
be rent in a thousaml pieces. On per- of more than SOuf mostly 'colliers, coli* 
oeiving their danger, they both leaped lected, some armedarith dubs, llayCs, , 
into the bucket; and called to the man* an^ stones ; others had horas and pwy 
OB the surface to draw them up. He inkruments, determined, as de- 
endeavoured to do so, but his arin#as dared, to drive out the methodisjtSAOr to 
found too feeble to raise the bucket destroy tbeia. While the people, and 
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floms ministers, were parsaed by tbe 
rabble, a gentleman called out fiercely 
to the rioters, pointing to Mr. Under^ 
hill, ** There is one of the methodist 
dogs s take notice of him — do your work 
well, and I will give you a barrel of 
ale at tbe end of it.** Two of the min- 
isters narrowly escaped with their lives. 
Hr. Underhill and a brother minister 
were dragged to a public-house; the 
Leitter received such a violent blow with 
a poker from the landlord, that he 
never entirely recovered from its effects. 
But, mercifully for the landlord, that 
was his last sin in opposing the gospel. | 
Some time afterwards, these very min- i 
isters met the landlord at a house where 
they supped together ; and talking^ovdr 
former scenes of tribulation through 
which they had together passed, the 
minister said, ** No part appeared jp 
heinous as the conduct of the man wno 
struck me when in quiet custody*** ^fie 
was desired to look on the comply, 
try to recognize thqpfperson; but 
nme had effaced any recollection of 
his features. Mr. Underhill then said, 
“Behold, he dippeth with thee in 
4 the dish.** Here an interesting scene 
took place ; they wept on each other’s 
necks, the landlord bewailing his crime, 
ai)d entreating forgivene^; and the 
mmifiter assuring him, tlmt even the 
loss of life would have been richly re- 
paid by the salvation ofione ^oul. 

(e) TEARS PREVAILING.— An 
ungodly youth, who had disregarded 
the pious advice of his parents, at length 
consented to accompany them to hear 
a popular minister who visited the town 
in which they lived. The subjecu of 
the discourse was the heavenly state, 
which was described by the most glow- 
ing and attractive representations. On 
returning home, the young man ex- 
pressed his admiration of the preacher's 
talents — “ But,** said he, turning to his 
mother, “I was surprised, while the 
Ibmile of joy was visibWon the counte- 
nai^ of all around 4b, you and my 
father appeared glo<jpy and sad,, and, 
more Jhan once in tears. I was the 
more W>nidied, bWuse 1 thought, that 
if any could claim an interest in the sub- 
ject, you were the happy persons.*’ 

I “ Ah, my son,*' replied the anxious 
I mother, “I did weep, not because I 
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feared my own perapnal interest in the 
subject, or that of your affectionate and 
pious father, but I wept.fcnr you; it 
was the fear that you, my belov^ child, 
would be for ever^ banished from the 
blessedness of beaten, that caused me 
to give way to my bursting grief.” “ I 
supposed,*’ said the father, turning to 
his wife, “ that those were your reflec- 
tions. The same concern for our dear 
son made me weqp also.” jphese pointed 
yet tender and judicious remarks, found 
their way to the heart of their child. 
He felt them keenly ; they wounded his 
hard heart, led him to repentance, and 
to the cross of Christ for mercy and re- 
conciliation, and terminated in his con- 
version to God. 

(/) EXPERIENCE OF ED- 
WARDS. — In the life of the Rev Jona- 
than Edwards, which is prefia^ed to his 
“ History of Redemption,” we find the 
following .paragraphs selected from the 
I narrative of his own religious experi- 
ence : — “ I had then abundance of sweet 
religious conversation in the family 
where I lived, with Mr. J, Smith, and 
his pious mother. My heart was knit 
in affection to those, in whom were ap- 
pearences of true piety ; and I could 
bear the thoughts of no other com- 
pwions, but such as were holy, and the 
disciples of the blessed Jesus. I bad 
great longing for the advancement of 
Christ’s kingdom in the world ; my secret 
prayer used to be in great part taken up 
in praying for it. If I beard the least 
hint of anything that happened in any 
part of the world, which appeared to 
me in some respect or other to have a 
favourable aspect on the interest of 
Christ’s kingdom, my soul eagerly 
caught at it, and it would much ani- 
mate and refresh me. 1 used to be 
earnest to reach* public news letters, 
mainly for that end, to see if I could 
not find some news favourable to tbe 
interest of religion iu the world. 

(g) JOY OVER REPENTING 
SINNERS. — A pious Armenian, call- 
ing on Mr. Hamlin, the missionary 
at Constantinople, remarked, that he 
was astonished to see how tlie people’ 
were waking up to the truth; how, 
even among the most uncultivated, 
sonrb were seeking after it as for hidden 
treasure. “ Yes,” said he, “ it is going 
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forward; it will triamph; but alas! I 
shall not li^e to see it AlasI that 1 am 
•born an a^e too soon.” “But,** said 
Mr. Hamlin, “ do you remember what 
our Saviour said, ‘ There shall be joy 
in the presence of the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth?’ ' You 
may not live to see the truth trium- 
phant in this empire ; but should you, 
through divine grace, reach the king- 
dom of heaveA^aiid be with the angels, 
your joy over your whole nation, re- 
pentant and redeemed, will be infinitely 
neater than it could be on earth.” 
He seemed astonished at this thought ; 
but, idfter examining the various pis- 
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sages to which I referred him, he 
yielded to the evidence with the most 
lively expressions of delight, and seemed 
to be perfectly enraptured at the thought 
that our interest in the church of Christ 
and the progress of his kin^om on 
earth is something which deam cannot 
touch, and whicljk instead of ceasing 
with this life, will only be increased 
and perfected in another. ** O iboi, and 
slow of heart,” said he, **to read the 
Gospel so many times without perceiv- 
ing such a glorious truth. If this be 
so, no matter in what age a Christian 
is bom, nor when he dies.” 
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(a) SUCCESSFot REPROOF.— 

The Rev. Mr. S , an eminent divine 

of the Church of England, happened to 
dine with several other clerg^en, in 
the house of a pious gentleman. After 
dinner, the conversation turned on the 

' pre% ailing faults of professing Christi- 
ans. Mr. S said, that one of the 

most obvious sins which ^ose of them 
who are wealthy are apt to indulge in, 
is the keeping too good tables; tbit' 
various courses, expensive removes, and 
luxurious dishes, savoured too much of 
the world, had a tendency to draw 
away the heart from God, to cherish 
the desires of the carnal mind, and to 
make people fond, of what is unworthy 
of a man’s attention— good eating ; and' 
then, in his plain blunt way, he added : 
** I cannot help saying, that the dinner 
we had to-day was not quite agreeable 
to my ideas of Christian simplicity.” 
The hint was taken ; tmd though Mr. 
S— ' ^i’epeatedly afterwards dined in 
the same house, he never once had 
occasion to repeat his remark. . 

(b) CRCESUS’ ADVICE TO CY- 
RlfS.— When Cyrus received intelli- 
genoe that the Lydians had revolt^ 
from him, he told Crmsus, vith a good 
deal of efnodon, that he had alm<^ 
determined to make them all fdaves. 
Croesus begged him to pardon them. 
“But,” said he, “that they may no more 
rebel or be troublesome to you, com^ 


mai^ them to lay aside their to 
wear long vests and buskins, that is, to 
vie with each ggher in the elegance and^ 
richness of their dress. Order them to 
drink, and sing, and play, and you will 
soon see their spirits broken, and them- 
selves changed to the effeminacy of 
women, so that they will no more rebel, 
nor give you farther uneasiness.” The 
advice was jbllowed, and the result 
proved how politic it was. While the 
advice is such as no good man could 
consistently follow, the incident shows., 
the deteriorating* influence of luxury in 
a very striking light. 

(c) DINNER WITH BISHOP 
BUTLER.- The Rev. John Newton 
relates, that a friend of hia once dined 
with Dr. Butler, then bishop of Dur^ 
ham ; and though the guesl was a man 
of fortune, and the interview by ap- 
pointment, the provision was up more . 
than a joint of meat and a pudding.' 
The bishop apologised for his plain fere, 
by saying that itt.was his manner of 
Uving, and that being disgusted with 
the Sishionable jxpense of time imd ^ 
money in eutertAments^ he iraa defer-' i 
mined that it should receive no eon^te* 
nance from his example. Nor wag this' 
conduct the result of covetoussfes ; 
large as were his revenues, luch wafe . 
hU liberality to the poor, that bp left at 
his death little more than miongfa todii» 
charge his debts and pay tor hia fooeral 
2f2 
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(а) IKYING TO CHILDREN.— 
The Rev^. Robert Hall had so great an 
aversion to every species of falsehood 
and evasion, that j^e sometimes ex- 
pressed himself very strongly on the 
subject, The following is an instance, 
stated in his life by Dr. Gregory : 
Once, while he was spending an evening 
at the hoQse of a friend, a lady who was 
there on a visit, retired, that her little 
girl of four yeafs old might go to bed. 
She returned in about half an hour, and 
said to a lady near her, She is gone to 
sleep; I put on my nightcap, and, lay 
dO^ 1^ her, and she soon dropped 
off.” Mr. Hall, who overheard this, 
said, ** Excuse me, madam : do you 
wish your child to grow up a liar?” 
** Oh dear, no, sir ; I should be shocked 
at such a thing.” ** Then bear with me 
^btle I say, you must Hever apt a lie 
before her ; children are very quick ob- 
servers, and soon learn that that which 
assumes to be what it is not, is a lie, 
whether acted or spoken.” This was 
uttered with a kindness which precluded 
offence, yet with a seriousness that could 
not be forgotten. 

(б) SUFFERING DEATH WHILE 
FEIGNING IT.-Ooe day, as Arch- 
bishop Leighton was ^ing from Glas- 
gow to Dumblane, there hai>pened a 
tremendous storm of lightning and 
thunder. He was observed, when at a 
considerable distance, by two men of 
bod character. They bad not courhge 
to rob him v I>ut wishing to adept some 
method to extort money ffom him, one 
said, “ I will lay down by the way-side 
as if I were dead, and you shall inform 
the atobbishop that I was killed by the 
lightning, and beg money of him to 
Imry me.” When the arehliishop ar^ 

at the spot^ the wick^ wretch 
told the fabricated sto^ r the archbishop 
sjmi^thized with w survivor, gave 
iiim money, and proceeded on his jonr- 
ney ; bat when the man returned to his 
eumpanion, he found him really lifeless I 
Immediately he began to.ea!elaira aloud, 
**Ohl sir, he is dead ! 4>iil sir, he 
M dead!** On this the archbishop, 
discovering the fraod, left the man 


with this important reflection : It is a 
dangerous thing t6 trifle with the judg- 
ments of God !” ' 

(c) NOT AT HOME.-Bi»hop At- 
terbury was once addressed by some of 
his right reverend coadjutors to the fol- 
lowing effect : ** My lord; why will yon 
sot suffer your servants to deny you, 
when you do. not care to see company ? 
It is not a jie for them to say you are 
not at home, for it deceives no one ; 
everybody knowing it means only, 
that your lordship is busy.” He re- 
plied, “ My lords, if it is (which I doubt) 
consistent with sincerity, yet I am sure 
it is not consistent with that sincerity 
which becomes a Christian bishop.” 
What a curious argument it is, that 
because a falsehood snould be known to 
be such by those who hear it, they are 
bound to receive it as a truth, or to be- 
lieve there is no guilt in uttering it ! 

(cf) TWO APPEALS.-- When De- 
nudes, the orator, addressed himself to 
the Athenians, I call all the gods and 
goddesses to witness,” said he, “ the 
truth of whut I shall say the Athe- 
nians, often abused by his impudent lies, 
presently interrupted him by exclaim- 
ing, And we call all the gods and 
goddesses to witness that we will not 
believe you.” 

( c ) DISSEMBLER’S INVITA- 
TION. — When Dr, Moore was in Paris, 
in the course of his travels, he one day 
found a lady of quality;«;^hom he had 
been in the habit of visiting, manifesting 
much ill-humour, and evidently betray- 
ing great agitation of mind. Dr. Moore, 
who had never before beheld her in 
such a state of confusion, suspected that 
some serious calamity had taken place; 
and, with much sympathetic Iteinig, 
inquired into the occasion of her per^ 
turbation. The lady, who felt the cause 
of her vexation in all* its magnitude, 
instantly returned the following reply: 
" Why, my dear- sir, I yesterday sent 
Comtesse de — the politest message 
in the -world, begging to have the 
honour of her company this day at 
dinner ; and behold, .the horrid woman, 
with a rudeness or ignorance of flife 
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without example*' senda me word that the road at the time when an en^e, 
she accepte my invitation !” % to whioh several wagons employ^ to 

(/) THE LIAR TAKEN AT convey rubbish were attached, was 
HIS WORD,— J— ♦ W- — was a passing* he was entangled with the ap- 
labourer employed on the, Liverpool and paratus* felled to the earth, and his body 
Manchester railway. During part of so dreadfully mangled, jp to occasion 
the time in which he was thus employed, instantaneous *deatm Thtts the most 
he lodged at Edge Hill, near Liverpool affecting, and, to hin^ important part of 
There is reason to believe that he was his wi<£ed &brication, was made, by 
a young man who had ** no fear of God the mysterious providence of Go^ a 
before his eyes that he was, in the solemn reality ; and that of wliich he 
expressive language of an inspired had no idea when he uttered the Ian- 


ing her from the paths of virtue ; and way 1** 

soon afterwards, he removed to a new But there was to be a further literal 
lodging/with a view to avoid the conse- accomplishment of his words, which, 
^uences of his conduct The Almighty, although to him a matter of no 
in mercy to the sinner, sent affliction quence after the spirit had quittec^e 
by illness, to overtake him, and thus Wy, should not ^e passed over unob- 
gave him time for repentance, and an served, as it tqnds to show, in a' still 
opportunity to seek the favour of the more striking manner, that the 
Lord ; but he refused the mercy, and Arbiter of life and death does" nibbed 
hardened his heart. In the course of sometimes take men at their word, and 
the last week, before he iNpsumed his fulfil ^heir imprecadons, their thought- 
work, he called upon the person with less wishes, or their blasphemous ex- 


whom he had formerly lodged, and, pressions, even to the very letter. 

a tnong other things, asked whether old W had no immediate relations ini . 

George (the young woman’s father) the neighbourhood in which he so un- 


ever came there to inquire after him. expectedly expired ; but since his re- 
She replied that he did, and mentioned moval to Edge Hill he had lodged with 


the time of the last inquiry. 


a family who possessed a burial-place in 


said W — , ** wheu he comes again, Childwall churchyard. Some pf his 
tell him that 1 was killed on the railway $ fellow- workmen proposed' ^ Mennent . 
and that I was buried in Childwall at Walton, a village three' fiiUes nortA* 
churchyard.” Childwall is a village of Liverpool ; but others, on accpi^ef 
about a mile from part of the railway, the peamess of ChildwaU, uJged , 
and about fi)ur miles from Liverpool, burial there ; an^ in little more thj^ a * 


Within a da^or two, old George called, week after he had deliberately hwld 
and the iniquitous and awful assertion a fidsehood to deceive one whom hq had 


was made. Deceived by the falsehood, deeply 
the poor old man went away mourning were fi 
over the disgrace of his daughter, and (c ) 
the supposed sad end of her base seducer. ANSM 


deeply imured, his own awfttl words 
were fulfilled* 

(c) A LI Airs IMPftECATION . 
ANSWERED.— -a few yearn 'ri&ee, a 


£uP the delusion was soon to he difsi- woman in the Church Gate; Lough^ 
pated $ the lie told, with a view to evade rough (England) went to putchise a 
the con^ueiices of previous ^It, was bedstead* whicA was sold to her for tblr- 
awilhlly, siugulaily* literally realised ; teen shillings, and change giVen heroa^ 
and the wretched man, who had so im- of a one pound note* whiph sh^jgntw i%. 
piously trifled with death, was hurried payment A short time afterwards, 
in a moment, before the< bar pf his went again to the shqp, j^d^asseiledi 
Maker. that eighteen-pence lew thB|i thhpri)W 

On ,the Mowing Monday morning, <^|iange was given her. Thie the «h» 
May 17, 18^0, the labourer I’etoxned to, hieper deni^. stating the m^lstnns 
werlfL, and on die same day entered he had given her. She, hPwefier, per- 
upon his everiasting state, Being on sisted in her dmlaratiou, a^ii^ she 
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wished she might die in his house if she 
had not spoken the truth. Awful to 
relate, she was immediately taken ill, 
was removed to another house, and soon 
, expired, never once speaking after she 
had left the Shop. The money was 
found in her pocket, exactly as the 
shopkeeper bad described. 

(A) NEED OF WATCHINO.-pDr. 
Johnson, giving advice to an intimate 
friend, said, ** Above all, accustom your 
children constantly to tell the truth, 
without varying in any circumstance.** 
A lady present, emphatically exclaimed, 
“ Nay, this is too much ; for a little 
variation in narrative must happen a 
thousand times a day, if one is not per- 
petually watching.” “ Well, madam,’* 


replied the doctor, ** and yon ought to 
be perpetually watching. It is more 
from carelessness about truth, than ftom 
intentional lying, that there is so much 
fklsehood in the world.** 

(t) LYING, BLASPHEMING, 
AND DYING.— A poor woman in the 
workhouse at Milborn-Port (England)^ 
being once charged with having stolen 
some trivial artime, which was missing, 
wished God might strike her dumb, 
blind, and dead, if she knew anything 
of it. o*clock she ate her 

supper as well as usual— soon after- 
wards, her^speech faltered, her eyes 
closed, and before seven she was a 
corpse, without any apparent cause. 
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(a) PHILIP HENRY’S ADVICE. 
— The Rev, Philip Henry used to give 
two pieces of advice to his children and 
• dthers, in reference to marriage. One 
was, ** Keep within the bounds of pro- 
fession.** The other was, “Look at 
' suitableness in age, quality, education, 
temper,*’ etc. He used to observe, from 
Gen. ii. 18, “ I will make him an help- 
meet fmkhim *,** that where there is not 
meetne^ thpre will not be much help. 
He commonly said to his children, with 
reference to their choice in marriage, 
“ Please God, and please yourselves, and 
yon shall never displease me;** and 
greatly blam<^ those parents who con- 
cluded matdibB for their children with- 
out their consent He sometimes men- 
tioned the saying of a pious gentle- 
wom^ who had man^aughters : “ The 
care of most people is how to get good 
husbands for their daughters; but my 
care is to Be my daughters to he good 
wives; and then let God provide for 
them.** 

(b) MAftRYING UNBELIEVERS. 
—The Rev. 8. Rilpin, of Exeter, had 
witnesaed the awful conSequehces pro- 
duced in the church of Christ, and in 
fknultes, from those who profeseed to be 
the disciples of Jesus, forming marriages 
contrary . to the command, — “ Be not 
^unequally yoked with unbelieversi**— 


“ only in the Lord,** etc. As he never 
shunned to declare the whole counsel of 
God, this subject was presented to his 
congregation. The next day, a gentle- 
man, whose name or residence he never 
knew, called to thank him for the dis- 
course, adding, that his state of mind 
when he entered Exeter was most dis- 
tressing. as he was on the very point of 
complying with a dreadful temptation, 
which would have embittered his future 
life. He had been a disciple of Christ, 
was anxious to consecrate his life to the 
service of his adorable Master, and had 
sought a helpmeet to strengthen his 
hands in serving God. A laoy, whom 
he deemed pious, had accepted his ad- 
dresses; but when every customary 
arrangement was made, she had dis- 
honourably discarded him. His mind 
was BO exceedingly wounded and dis- 
gusted, that he had determined to choose 
a wife who made no profession of reli- 

f ion, and bad fixed on another object for 
is addresses, with every prospeejt of 
success, although he had not as yet , 
mentioned his intention to her. He 
added, “ But the providence of God led 
me, ah entire stranger in this city, io 
yonr meeting-house. Yon may suppose, 
that your snlject arrested my attention ; 
yon appeared to be acquainted with 
every feeling of my soul; I saw my* 
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I dtoger, and perceivedi tlie tempUtion« escape the'«notice of her companion, 
and the oertam ruin of my p^ace if the jfho endeavoured to turn the matter 
dreadful snare had not b<^n broken* into ridicule; but the *j;King*8 arrow 
You, sir, under God, have been my de* was sharp in her heart,*’ she could not 
liverer. By the next Sabbath I should forget the wound it had inflicted, nor 
have been bound in honour to an enemy coidd she And ease until ielieved by the 
Of that Jesus whom I adore^ ; for although ^plication of the ** blood of sprinkling.” 
she is moral and externally correct, yet The whole bias of her mind and pur< 
she knows the Saviour only in name. I suits then assumed a different direction ; 
could not leave the city in peace until I the pleasures of the world had no more 
had sought to make this communica* charms for her; she could no longer idle 
tion,” They unitedly addressed him away the precious hours of the Sabbath ; 
who can deliver, and does deliveiy^is she desired to hold communion with God 
people. Thus, while parjupf his ^n- inhis house and ordinances. Under these 
gregation thought it an Jlflt subject circumstances, it very naturally occurred 
R>r the pulpit,, at least one* person re- to her, “ How can 1 make happy apart- 
ceived it as a message from God, by ner in life, or be happy with him, i^hose 
whom it waa no doubt sent views and feelings on the most import* 

(c) CAN 1 BE HAPPY ? — At ant of all subjects are the very opposite 
Southampton (England), the labours of to my own ?” She pursued the inquiry 
the venerable William Kingsbury had with fervent prayer for Divine direction, 
been eminently owned and blessed by and came to the conclusion candidly^ to 
God, in the conversion of sinners and state to her lover the change of which 
the building up of the church. ** One she had become the subject, and though 
Sabbath after the morning service, a re- she felt herself bound in honour to fuml 
spectable-looking elderly woman had her engagements to him, to appeal to 

• come into the vestry, and requested to him wether the difference was not 
speak to Mr. Kingsbury. Being intro- likely to be a source of more lasting pn- 
dnced, she said, she felt it her duty to happiness between them, than an honoW- 
take the first opportunity of meeting with able dissolution of present engagements 
him to state that his ministry had been by mutual consent. The young man 
greatly blessed to her soul, and she admitted the force of her reasonipgs ; 
hoped to praise God for it to all eternity, he said he was certain he should never 
Mr. K. observed that she was quite a imbibe her religious views, and ^j^mred 
stranger to him; he did not recollect he should be little inclin§|m^vRe;raW" 
ever having seen her before, and asked ihein ; they therefore agfm 
her where she resided, and how long she friendly separation. Feeling uncomfim 
bad attended his ministry. She replied, able at residing in the same town 
that she was a total stranger, having her lata companion, and where their ^ 
only heard him preach once before, and timacy was generally known, shqgmm^' 
that more than forty years since, when embraced an opportunity of ^ engaging’ 
she resided at Poole, in Dorsetshire, herself to reside with a pious family {n 
She was at that time young, gay, and the north of England. Thdre she be* 
thoughtless ; and on the point of form- came acquainted with, and was ih, due 
lag a matrimonial connexion with a time married- to, one who feared GO^; 
young man of similar character. Ag- with whom she had ever since lived in 
cording to their usual custom, they set domestic hapjpiness, and had brought up 
out for a Sunday stroll; and havii^ a family of eight cbildren---everv one of 
heard that a stranger was breaching, whosS^she had the happiness offing 
they went to hear him out qf mere cu- walkii^ in the ways of God, apd 
riosity. The preadher was Mr. Kings* more, filling stations of disAnguishtp 
bury ; it pleasra Almighty God to carry usefulness in the Christiaa n ehnxah. 
home the wprd with power to her heart One of the sons had just retuilte^ > 
She returned home, no longer the giddy, ateoad, in ill-health, aD4 was at a Hw- 
thoughtless lover of pleasure, but deeply plial near Portsmouth. ^Thisl^ocnaf 
concepiedto know what she should do sioned the mother's journey, to conduct 
to be saved. Her concern could ^ot him home; and, bemg in the neighbour* 
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hood, she gladly embraced the opportu- 
nity of hearing and introducing herself 
to the minister^o whom she felt indebted, 
under God, in everlasting obligations. 
Her son, she feared, was in a very pre- 
carioQS state (^health ; ** But,*’ said she, 

I have good e,vidence that he ia safe 
for time and for eternity 1 O, how dif- 
ferent are my circumstances and pro- 
spects from what they would have been, 
had continued unconcerned about 
my own soul, or even had married an 
ungodly man, and become the mother 
of an nngodly, or at best a divided 
family !** 

id) THE DELUSIVE HOPE.— If 
there is no relation in life so eminently 
calculated to promote the happiness of 
man as a union of ** kindred minds” in 
the matrimonial state, there is, on the 
other band, no condition so full of 
wretchedness as that of two persons 
who have, without any reflection, indis- 
solubly united themselves, and who And 
st^bsequently that all their views and 
filings are **wide as the poles asun- 
der.” 

Hone can think of E without a 

feeling of sadness. She was possessed of 
high order of intellectual talent, was a 
graceful person, and her heart was full 
of those tender sympathies which can- 
not fail to draw around their possessor, 
deyo^jkflrj^ds : she was, moreover, a 
ChriaBy^lling addressed by a person 
w:aa''^T^^rded by her friends as 
nr;** eligible match,** she at length con- 
^mted to a union with one who had 
^ U^e to recommend him, except the 
^niitibn which mere wealth enabled him 

occupy. “ Although,’* said sbe, “ he 
IS not professedly pious, he is no* openly 
profligate, and 1 trust 1 shall be ''nabled 
th flopirt auch an influence, by precept 
aitd^bmiple, as shall eventuate in great 
good to hu sottL’* Under this delusive 
Sope^'&e entered upon dutjes as a 
wife; but sooff discorei^ that in- 
shNid of leading her husband to tHe^er- 
fe^manoe of duty, there was 
being drawn aside* 

In the &ily condnot of her flhsband 
she saw an exemplification of Ithe tmth, 
that “ the natural heart is enmit^^ against 
God.”' fitter was her disappointmdiit, 
when^she saw her companion, in follow- 
ing the Rotates of ' his nature^^ wander- 


ing farther and farther from the path of 
rectitude, and consequently becoming 
more and mmre callous to g^ impres- 
sions. 

Poor E— I she lived long enongh 
^to see him who had sworn to cherish 
and protect her, a drunkard, a gambler, 
and a suicide. And though ** in all her 
miseries^* she nev^ uttered *a complaint, 
yet, as she lay down to die, wearied and 
heart-broken by the sorrows of a few 
brief years, she was doabUess ready to 
ac^owtedge in her heart the great error 
of Tier life^jp dwregarding the injunc- 
tion of thsfl|ottle, **Be ye not unequally 
yoked together with unbelievers; for 
what fellowship haih righteousness with . 
unrighteousness, and what communion 
hath light with darkness?” 

(e) THE RESULTS OF A MAR- 
RIAGE. — The following significant ac- 
count is condensed from a more detailed 
statement in one of the publications of 
the American Tract Society. Mr. U. 
A., of Maryland, with whom the writer 
was well acquainted, became hopefully 
pious at the age of twenty, and his life 
for some time seemed consistent. At 
length he formed an attachment to a 
gay young lady, of great personal at- 
tractions, W an entire stranger to reli- 
gion She was by no means pleased 
with his religious views, but consented 
to the marriage in spite of them, think- 
ing that in due time she vfould be able 
to cure him of his religious frenzy. She 
soon commenced the attempt, urged 
him to go to places of diversiou and 
amusement, and told him that respectable 
persons would despise and laugh at him 
for having so much praying and reading 
in his bouse. “ In fine,” saiik she, “ I 
married you to be happy, bat I utterly' * 
despair of happiness unless you give up 
^ur religion and be like other people.” 
me told her that he never found happi- 
ness in the way she proposed, and tried, 
like a Christhui, to reason 'the case* 
Finding her efibrts to change his mind 
unavaiUng,:ahe refdled to attend family 
devotion. Ha wept, and prayed for her 
in secret ; bat riie. continued to employ 

cottll invent^ At length, weari^ by her 
opposition, be gave up family prayer, and 
resolved that he would try to get to hea- 
ven alone. His wife pursued him to tiM 
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closet, and at last succeeded in driving 
him tci^abandpn every religions duty. 
And now that he forsook God, God for- 


faoe, bis .eyes flashing with terror, he^ 
cried out, ** Rebecca, Rebecca I you are 
.the cause of my eternal damnation.’* 


sook him, and the corruptions of his Sfe turned over, and with an awM 
heart broke out into greater excesses groan left the world. 


than before. Some time afterwards, a 
powerful sbrmon rou6e4 his consciend. 


(/) A WISE BEGISION.-^Eliaa 
Ambert, a young Parisian lady, reso* 

::1 _ .t . e 


and be determined once more to enter lotely diseased a gentleman to whom 
upon the service of God ; but he was she was to have been married, because 
Utill in an enemy’s hands, and less able he ridicnled religion. ^ Having given 
to resist than at first His wife re- him a gentle reproof, he replied, 
doubled her efforts, and gained her a man of the world could sot be so old- 
point the Second time ; and then, wholly fashioned as to regard God and religion.” 
quitting the company of God’s people, Eliza started but, on recovering, herself, 


he sinned fearfully. In IffRew years he said, “ From this n^oment, sir, when I 
was laid on a bed of death, and was in discover that you do not regard religion, 
awful anguish of mind, full of remorse I cease to be yours. He who does not 
and despair. He refused to be prayed love and honour God, can never love 
with, insisting that his doom was ai- his wife constantly and sincerely.” 


ready sealed, (y) ADVICE OP THEMISTOCLES. ‘ 

Justh^orehisdeparture, after he had — An Athenian who was hesitating 
l^en rolling from side to side for some whether to gpve his daughter In marriagb 
time, with horror depicted in every fea- to a man of worth with a small fortune, 
ture, he called his wife to bring him or to a rich man who had no other re-^ 
a cup of cold water ; ** for,” said he, comnrendation, went to consult Themis-* 
“in one hour I shall be where I shall tocles on the subject. “I would bestow 
never get another drop,” She brought my daughter,” said Themistocles, “upon 


him the water ; he drank it with greedi- a man without money rather than upon 
nes?, and reached back the cup with a money without a man.” 
treniblmg hand ; then staring her in the 
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(a) DEERIKG ENDURING IN- 1 rose from the toble, fell on Ins 


SULT. — Mr. Deering, one of the puri- 
tan ministers in the sixteenth century, 
being at a public dinner, a young man, 
who sat on the opposite side of the table, 


and asking Mir.^ipeering’s pardd^'-ie^ 
claisid that iraiat]^ of the company had 
oflfered him similar insults, he would 
have stabbed them with . his sWord. 


indulged in profane swearing for which Here was practically verified the' New 
Mr; D. sharply reproved him. The Testament maxim, “Be not overcome 


young man, taking this as an affront, 
immediately threw a glass of beer, in 
his ftice. Mr. Deering took no nXice 


of evil, but overcome evil wit) 


,in (b) PERSECUTING Ht 
ice I Subdued. — a woman who 


^rcome evil with good.” 
CUTING HUSBAND 
A woman who*- had de^ 


of the, insult, but wiped his fitce, and rived ^mrHual benefit ffQmthojjjUscoorse 
continued bis dinner. The young gen- of Mit, of Xeieester, often 

tlemau presently renewed' his profane .threatened by her wicked 


conversation, and Mr. D.j^proved him 
as befbre, upon, which, but with in- 


[oing^to St. Mary’s . chnrcfa;;% 
dn R. officiated. His feelings w;^ 


creased violence, he threw another glass length wrought up to such h pii|j|^- ihaf 
of beer in his face. ,Mr. Deering con- he dwlared, with an awfu|^ oatl^ 
tinned unmoved, still showing his zeal ever she went to St. Mar/a agajni^ll^ ^ 
for the glory of God, by bearing the int would cot off her legA Having 
suit with Christian meeknesa This so direction in prayer, she was strWgtk- » 
astonished the young gentleman, that he ened fio go to thu place wh^re often she 
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had been made joyftd in the Lord. On 
her return from church, she found her 
husband waiting her arrival, and as soon 
as she had shut the door, he said, in 
angry tone, “ Where have you been ? ” 
She replied, ** At St Mary's.” He in* 
stantly struck her a violent blow on the 
face, and she fell to the ground; but 
rising from the floor, she turned the 
other side of her face, and in a mild 
awhaffectionate manner said, ** My dear, 
if you serve this side the same, I hope 1 
^ shall bear it with patience.” Struck 
with this meek answer, for she had 
been a very passionate woman, he said 
“Where did you learn that?” She 
feplied, in a gentle manner, “At St 
Mary’s church, my dear.” “ Well,” 
said he, “ if that is what you learn at 
St Mary’s, you may fo as often as you 
like; 1 will never hinder you again.” 
This good woman enjoyed her privileges 
undisturbed, and also had the pleasure, 
a short time afterwards, of having her 
’ husband to accompany her. 

(c) MEEKNESS OF DODD.-It is 
said of Mr, Dodd, one of the puritan 
divines, that a person being enraged at 
his close and awakening doctrine, raised 
a quarrel with him, smote him in the 
face, and dashed out two of his teeth. 
This meek and lowly servant of Christ, 
without taking the least offence, held 
the teedk out in his hand, and said, 

“ See h A, have knocked out two 

of my teeth, snlthout any just provoca- 
tion f but if 1 could do your soul good, 

I would give you leayq..tp dash out all 
the rest.” Thus he was not overoen^ 
of evil* but overcame evil with good. 

(d) MEEKNESS OF M. HENRY. 
—It is well known, that many of the 
fnost eminent ministers of Obiist, during 
the seventeenth century, were the sab- 
Jeets great persecution. Among 
others who were thus cruelly treated 
I wasthi^koeUent Matthew Henry { but 
when maligned and reproach^ he 
shoKVtd meekness and patience ; 
and,' instead of rendering evil foS evil, 
requited it with good; ever seeking to 
improve such occurrences for his own 
advancement in Christian virtue. ” How 
pleasant is it,” he would say, “to have 
the bird in the bosom sing sweetly.” 
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(e) MEEKNESS OF LEIGHTON. 
— Of Bishop Leighton, Bishop Burnet 
declared that during a strict intimacy 
of many years, he never saw him for 
one moment in any other temper than 
that in which he would wish to live and 
die. 

(/) THE MISSIONARIES AND 
THE HINDOO.— A baboo, (that is, a 
wealthy Hindoo,) at Chiosurah, sent a 
message to the missionaries residing 
there, intimating that a very learoeo 
brahmin was in his house, and that he 
and his friends very much wished to 
hear this br^tmin and the missionaries 
engage in an 'amicable dispute respect- 
ing the merits of Hirfflooism and Chris- 
tianity. Two of the missionaries went. 
The brahmin opened the debate, charged 
the missionaries with bad motives, and 
misrepresented their doctrines in an 
ill-tempered manner. 

The missionaries stated in reply, that 
Christiatiity was a religion of love ; that 
God so loved the world as to send his 
only begotton Son, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
into it ; that the Son of God so loved 
the fallen race of man, as to give his 
life a sacrifice for their sins; and that 
missionaries were impelled to leave their 
beloved relatives and friends, and the 
comforts of their native home, from the 
same principle. They then explained 
the leading truths of Christianity, the 
substance of which was, that all men 
everywhere ‘ought to worship that God 
who made them, and to worship him 
alone. 

The brahmin’s countenance under- 
went a change as the missionaries were 
I speaking, and in his rejoinder he said, 

“ 1 am a brahmin, and cannot, therefore, 
be expected to say, that I deem Chris- 
tianity to be superior to Hiridooism ; 
buL in candour, 1 must say, that the 
temper of these Christians is superior 
to that of us Hindoos. Gentlemen,” the 
brahmin said, turning to the mission- 
aries, “ yoor temper is doro prart/wneco;** 
that is, gt^a^ to be pmyed for. “ We 
took our leave,” say .the missionaries, 
“convinced that the cause of Chris- 
tianity had that day risen in the opinion 
of some influential inhabitants of Chin* 
surah.” , I 
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255. MEMORY AND PIETY. 


(a) PRACTICAL MEMORY.— A 
minister in Wiltshire (England), walking 
near a brook, observed a poor woman 
washing wool in the stream ; which is 
done by placing it in a sieve, and dip- 
ping it in the water repeatedly, until it 
is white and clean. He engaged in 
conversation with her, and from some 
expressions of regret and gratitude 
which she uttered, was induced to ask 
her if she knew him. “ O fes, sir,” she 
replied, “ and I hope I shall have rea- 
son to bless God for you to all eternity. 

1 heard you preach at W , some 

years back, and hope your sermon was 
the means of doing me great good.” 

“Indeed, I rejoice to hear it; pray 
what was the subject?” “Ah, sir, I 
can’t recollect that ; n^ne is such a bad 
head.” “ How then can it have done 
you good, if you don’t even remember 
it?” “Sir, my poor mind *4s like this 
sieve ; the sieve doesn’t hold the water, 
but it runs through and cleanses the 
vool: my memory does not keep the 
words, but, blessed be God, he made 


them touch the heart ; and now I don’t 
love sin; I go whenever 1 can to hear 
of Jesus Christ ; and I beg of him every 
day to wash me in his own blood, which 
cleanses from all sin.” 

(6) TWO THINGS REMEMBER- 
ED. — The Rev, Mr. Newton, when his 
memory was nearly gone, used to say, 
that forget what he might, he never for- 
got two things, — 1st. That he was a 
great sinner,— 2nd. That Jesus Christ 
was a great Saviour. Two most im- 
portant subjects of recollection. 

(c) NEWTON’S MEMORY OF 
SCRIPTURE. — Mr. Newton, telling in 
company one daV, how much his me- 
mory was decayld, “ There,’^ said he, 
“ last Wednesday, after dinner, I asked 

Mrs. C what I had been about that 

forenoon, for I oonld not recollect 
‘ Why,’ said she, * you have been preach- 
ing at St. Mary’s.’ Yet it is wonderful, 
when I am in the pulpit, I can recollect 
any passage of Scripture I want to in- 
troduce into my sermon, from Genesis 
to Revelation.” 


^ 256! MERIT OF 

(a) NIGHT UNDER A HEDGE. 
— A poor blind man, by the name of 
Philip, (writes an Irish minister,) who 
was also very deaf and imbecile, being 
a . member of my congregation, I in- 
terested myself to give him particular 
instructions in the plan of salvation, 
hoping, by patience, perseverance, and 
plainness, to make him understand the 
simplest truths of the Gospel ; yet after 
a long time, and much labour, I found 
that Qot the lea^t impression had been 
made. ^ One dav, (after having visited 
him for a year,) I repeatedly told him 
that in the Lord Jesus Christ alone was 
found salvation for sinners, and' then 
I begged of him to tell me how he hoped 
to be saved. He considered for a time, 
the perspiration pressing throqgh every 
pore. of his face, and replied iu the 
most placid manner I ever witnessed : 
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“ Don’t you think, sir, that if I sere to . 
spent! a cold frosty night under vhaw- 
thoxm^bush, it would go a good way 
towards it?” He afterwards, however, 
became a humble believer, and trusted 
in Christ alone for salvation. 

How many persons of vastly better < 
advantages, have jnst as absurd and 
noseriptural views t>{ the plan of salva- 
tion as he I Men are much more disposed 
to attach merit^^to their own 8uffe|ings, 
or exertions, than to relj^ on those of 
Christ. But the first pnhcipl%of sal- 
vation for the sinner to learn is, that he^* 
cannot save himself. ^ ^ 

(b) THE NOBLEMAN’S .MIS- 
TAKE. — The Rev. C. J. Latroba 
visited a certain nobleman in Irelkn^ 
who devoted considerable, sumsi to 
charitable purposes ; and, aihong other 
benevolent acts, had erected an elegant 
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church at his own expense. The 
nobleman, with great pleasure, showed 
Mr. L. his estate, pointed him to the 
• church, and said, ** Now sir, do you 
not. think that will merit heaven?** Mr. 
Latrohe paused for a moment^ and said, 
“ Pray, my lord, what may your estate 
be worth a year?” “ I imagine,” said 
the nobleman, ** about thirteen or four- 
teen thousand pounds.** “ And do you 
think, my lord,’* answered the minister, 
** that God would sell heaven, even for 
thirteen or fourteen thousand pounds?” 

(c) IMPIOUS EPITAPH.— The fol- 
lowing epitaph is inscribed upon a 
monument in one of the Roman Catholic 
chapels, in the city of Cork : J. H. S. 

I Sacred to the memory of the benevolent 
I Edward Molloy, the friend of humanity, 
the father of the poor ; he employed the 
wealth of this world, only to procure 
the riches of the next; and leaving a 
balance of merit on the book of life, he 
made heaven debtor to mercy. He died 
17th October, 1818, ^ed 90. R. J. P.” 
How daring the impiety of making the 
Creator debtor to his creature ? 

(d) ELLIOTT AND HIS LA- 
BOURS.— When Mr. John Elliott, from 
advanced age and infirmities, was laid 
aside from his former employments, he 
sometimes said, with an air peculiar to 
himself, “ I wonder for what the Lord 
Jesus lets me live? He knows that now 
I can dd nothing for him.” Speaking of 
his labours among the American Indians, 
he expr^sed himself thus There is 
a c1<4p, a dark cloud, on the work of 
the gospel among the poor Indians. 
The Lord revive and prosper that 
work, and grant that it mav live when 

« I am dead. It is a work which I have 
been doing much about. But what have 
1 said 7 I recall that word. My 
<h^gfl Alas! they have been poor, 
and small, and I will be the xnan that 
shall throw the ^t stone at them.’* 
He died in 1690, aged ekhty-six. 

(e) UNSUCCESSFUL PREACH- 
ING*— preached up sanctification 
very earnestly for six years in a former 
pansh,” says the Rev. Mr. Bennet in a 
”and never brought one sool to 
(Shrist. I did the same at this parish, 
for two years, without having ai^ suc- 
. cess at all ; but as soon as ever I 
^ preache'd Jesus Ch^, and faith in his 


blood, then believers were added to the 
church occasionally ; then people flocked 
firom all parts to hear the glorious sound 
of the gospel, some coming six, others 
eight, and others ten miles, and that 
constantly. The reason why my ministry 
was not blessed, when I preached up sal- 
vation partly by faith, and partly by 
works, Is, because the doctrine is not 
of God.” 

(/) HERVEY AND THE 
PLOUGHMAN. — In the parish where 
Mr. Hervey preached^when he inclined 
to loose sentiments, there resided a 
ploughman,^ who usually attended the 
ministry of Dr. Doddridge, and was 
well-informed in the doctrines of grace. 
Mr. Hervey being advised by bis phy- 
sician, for the benefit of his health, to 
follow the plough, in order to smell the 
fresh earth, frequently accompanied this 
ploughman in his rural employment. 
Mr. Heyvey, understanding the plough- 
man walls a seriots person, said to him 
one morning, “ What do you think is . 
the hardest thing in religion?” To 
which he replied, ** I am a poor, illite- 
rate man, and you, sir, are a minister : 

I beg leave to return the question.” 
“Then,** said Mr. Hervey, “I think 
the hardest thing is to deny sinful self 
and applauded, at some length, this in- • 
stance of self-denial. The ploughman 
replied, “Mr. Hervey, you have for- 
gotten the greatest act of the grace of 
self-denial, which is to deny ourselves of 
a proud confidence in our own obedience 
for justification.’* In repeating this story 
to a friend, Mr. Hervey observed, “I 
then hated the righteousness of Christ; 

I looked at the man with astonishment 
and disdain, and thought him an old 
fooL I have since clearly seen who 
was the fool ; not the wise old Christian, 
but the proud James Hervey.” 

M BISHOP ASBURY% TESTI- 
MONY.— Bishop Asbury being asked 
his thoughts on imputed righteousneiu, , 
observed, “ Were X dispos^ to boost, 
my boasting would be fonnd trpe. , I 
obtained repglon near the age of thir-^ 
teen. At the age of sixteen! began to 
preach, and travelled some time in Eu- 
rope. At twenty-six 1 left my native 
land, and bid adieu to my weeping pa- 
rent^ and crossed the boisterous ocean, 
to spend the balance of my days in k 

!_ I 
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Strange land, partly teUled by aavaget. (j ) CHALMERS’ CONFESSION. 
I have mvelled through heat and eoM -^Ur, Chalmers, who preached the 
for forty-five years. In Airtyyeaw I liberal system twelve years, and aRer 
have crossed the Alleghany Moantains fibis the evangelical, says, ** 1 cannot W 
fifty-eight times. I have often slept in record the eifeet an actual th^gh 
the woods, without necessary ft>od or undesigned experiment which 1 prose- 
raiment. In the southern states I have euted for upwards of twelve years 
waded swamps, and led my horse for among you. For the greater part of 
miles, where I took colds that brought that time, I could expatiate on the 
on the diseases which are now preying meanness of dishonesty, on the villany 
on my system, and must soon terminate of falsehood, on the despicable arts of 
in death. But my mind is still the same, calumny, in a word, upon all those 
that it is through the merits of Christ deformities of character which awaken 
I am to be saved.” the natural indignation of the human 

Ch) WILKINSON’S DYING CON- heart against the pests and disturbers 
FESSION. — When the venerable Mr. of human society. Even at this time 1 
Wilkinson had reached nearly the close certainly did press the reformations of 


I am to be saved.” the natural indignation of the human 

Ch) WILKINSON’S DYING CON- heart against the pests and disturbers 
FESSION. — When the venerable Mr. of human society. Even at this time 1 
Wilkinson had reached nearly the close certainly did press the reformations of 
of his life, he said to a relative who honour, and truth, and integrity, among 
came to visit >him, and who attempted my people ; but 1 never once heard of 


to cheer him by referring to his Christian 
character, ** Ah, you cannot see my heart. 


any such reformations having been 
effected amongsl! them. If there was 


It has always been my endeavour not anything at all brought about in this 
only to abstain from evil, but from all way, it was more than ever I got any 
appearance of evil ; * but I would be account of. I am not sensible, that aU . 
jealous of my own heart. The heart the venemence with which 1 urged the i 


perately 
Well, I 


is deceitful above all things, and des- virtues and proprieties of social life, 
perately wicked : who can know it ? had the weight of a feather on the 
Well, I must do as I have done ten moral habits of my . parishioners. And 
thousand times before under such feel- it was not untii I got impressed by the 
ings, cast myself entirely on the mercy utter alienation of the heart in all its 
of God : * God be merciful to me a desires and affections from God, it was 
sinner’ — the vilest of sinnirs 1 and, after not tUl reconciliation to Him became 
all 1 have received, a most ungrateful the distinct and prominent object of 
sinner ! I shall never get beyond that my ministerial efforts, it was not till 1 
prayer,^^ took the Scriptural way of Ikying the 


all 1 have received, a most ungrateful the distinct and prominent object of 
sinner ! I shall never get beyond that my ministerial efforts, it was not till 1 
prayer^ took the Scriptural way of Ikying the 

( t ) PRAYER AND GOOD, method of reconciliation before uiem, 

, WORKS.— “ It has been often ob- it was not till the free offer of forgive- 
served,” says Dr. Owen, in his Doctrine nest through the blood of CSmt vas 
of Justification, ‘*that the schoolmen urged upon their acceptance, and ^ 
themselves, in their meditations and de- Holy Ghost given through the channel 
yotional writings, speak a language quite of Christ’s mediatorsbip ta all who atk 
different from that which they used in him, was set before them as the unceas- 
their disputes and controversies; and ing object of their dependence and^ 
I had rather learn what men really think their prayers ; it was not, in one word,' 
on this head from their prayers than till the contemplations ofi my people 


fHmi their writings. Nor do 1 remem- 
b^ that 1 everiieard any good man, in 


were turned to these great and essential 
elemrats in the business of a soul pro- 


his prayers,. any expressions about Tiding for interest with God, and 
justification wherein any thing of sebf- the concerns of its eternity, that 1 ever 
righteousness was introduced. Nor. heard of any of those subordinate re- 
have 1 observed that any public litur- formations which I afi)retime*made^the 
'gies (the 'Mass-Book excepted,) gv^de earnest and zealous, but 1 am 
men in their prajjrers before God to plead at the same time, the nltUpate dgect 
anything for their acceptance with him, my earlier adminietratumk.” v . ' ,, 

pr as the means or condition thereof, {k) CONVERTED MORALK^T’S " 
but grace, mercy, the righteousness CONFESSION.— In. a revival ia'^ooe 
and Mood of Christ alone.” of the New En^asid states, one of die 
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subjects was a moralist, who is thus make use of my case in warning sin- 
described by an acquaintance : — He n^ to flee flrom the wrath to come, 
was a young gentlenian cf good na- with the earnest prayer that my death 
tural amlities, of respectable standing may be the means of converting some 
in society, and of irreproachable inte- soul. Tell him the world is receding. 


in society, and of irreproachable mte- soul, iell 
grity. In his dealings with others, he Farewell.” 
was accounted strictly honourable, and (/) TI 
his exemplary observance of the ex- GRA.CE.— 


(/) THE PLANK OF FREE 
GRACE. — Mr. McLaren, and Mr. Gus- 


ternals of religion gained him the ap- tart, were both ministers of the Tol- 
pellation of “ very moral.” He was also booth Church, Edinburgh. When Mr. 
** righteous in his own eyes.” Though McLaren was dying, Mr. G. paid him a 
he gave full credence to the word of visit, and put the question to him, 
God, and professed to believe the ne- What are you doing, brother ?” His 
cessityof regeneration and justification answer was, “I’ll tell you what 1 am 
by the righteousness of Christ, yet he doing, brother ; I am gathering together 
was often heard asserting, that he feared all my prayers, all my sermons, all my 
not to enter eternity, and appear before good deeds, all my ill-deeds ; aud I am 
his Judge. He believed that, accord- going to throw them all overboard, and 
ing to his ability, he had complied with swim to glory on the plank of Free 


all the requisitions of Jehovah’s law, 
and that the Redeemer would at last 
receive his soul, and wash it from ail 


Grace.” 

(m) POPULAR PREACHING.— 
A Christian minister once said to a So- 


its original pollution. One thing, how- ciniun preacher, “ You are always 
ever, was against him : the discriminat- telling people the worth of their good 
doctrines of the Cross were ever works, flattering them, &c. ; now we 
ofmnsive. tell them of their depravity, sinfulness, 

But the Spirit of the Most High and danger : and yet few come and hear 
some time since unveiled to him his you, while our houses are filled. Can 
heart, and taught him the spirit of the you assign a reason for this ?” He said 
Divine law. His convictions were long he could not ** Well,” said the minister. 


Divine law. 
and pungent 


8 convictions were long he could not “ Well,” said the minister, 
With tears and heart- “ I will tell you ; there is a conviction 


rending repentance, he confessed his on people’s imnds, that what we preach 
former blindness, his ignorance of him- is truth, and what you preach is false- 
self and of God, and was constrained hood.” 

to cry aloud for the mercy of Heaven (n) REASON FOR PREACHING 
to save his soul. The Saviour heard CHRIST. — The Rev. Mr. Venn, an 
him, and appeared for his relief. His evangelical and faithful minister of 
joys, though humble, were ecstatic, and Christ, wm one day addressed by a 
his soul seemed to be “ filled with the neigh bourini^ clergyman in nearly the 
fulness of God.” Since that time his following words ; “ Mr. Venn, I don’t 
triumphing spirit has left the world, and know how it is, but I should really think 
joined the assembly of the redeemed your doctrines of grace and faith were 
above. In his dying moments he left calculated to make all your hearers live 
with a friend the following charge to in sin, and yet I must own that there is 

me ^ Tell that his moral friend an astonishing reformation wrought in 

has found himself to be immoral^ unholy, your parish ; whereas 1 don’t believe 
and unclean. Tell him also that his I ever made one soul the better, though 
friend has found salvation in the blood I have been telling them' their duty for 
of Jesus, and is now going to join his many years.” Mr. Venn was pleased 
Redeemer in the heavens. Tell him to at the clergyman’s honest confetedon, 
charge the young and giddy that for all and frankly told him be would do well ' 
theif follies God will bring them into to burn all his old sermons, and try what 
judgment,— that, if they would procure preaching Christ would do. 
peace of conscience, and solid eqjojjr- (o) PLACE TO LOSE SELF.— 
maut^ they must believe in the Infinite A person who had long practised many 
SaWur,.aad experience the benefits of austerities, without finding any comfort 
^ the infinite atonement Tell him to or change of heart, was once complain-^ 
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ing of hit state to the Bishop of AUt. prayer, or good works ?*’ ** I think/* 
** Alas/* ipaid he/* self-will and self-righ- replied the Ushop, **that the pla^ 
teousness follow me everywhere. Only where you lose self, will be that where 
tell me when you think I shall learn yon find your Saviour,'* 
to leayje self. Will it be by study, or 
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257. CALL TO THE MIMISTRT. 

(a) DR. DODDRIDGE’S CALD.— 
When Dr. Doddridge was a young man, 
and had an earnest desire to engage in 
the duties of the Christian ministry, he 
waited upon Dr. £. Calamy on the sub- 
ject. The doctor advised him to turn 
his attention to some other pursuit. 
Young Doddridge felt grieved to receive 
such advice, but, after a few weeks, re- 
solved to enter on the study of the law. 
His mind was yet agitated, and he re- 
solved to devote a morning to special 
prayer before he formed his final deci- 
sion. While thus engaged, the postman 
brought him a letter from Dr. Clarke, 
telling him he bad heard of his difficul- 
ti3$, and was rea<}y to receive him 
under his care, to prepare him for his 
future important duties. He very pro- 
perly regarded this as an instance of the 
Divine goodness, and to this fact may 
be attributed, under God, his subsequent 
usefulness in the Christian church. 

(&) A KEEN RETORT.— A writer 
in the “Georgetown Baptist Herald,” 
(United States), says, “ A preacher, not 
one hundred miles from this place, wliile 
contending, as he thought, for the “ an- 
cient order of things,” by ridiculing the 
doctrine of a call to the ministry, as 
proof that there is no such call, observed 
that he never believed he was called to 

J preach — “ And no person else ever 5c- 
ievei it” said an acquaintance standing 
by. 

(c) THE FARMER BECOMING 
A MIIjllSTER.— The late^ Rev. R. 
Hill writes thus A certain ftrmer, 
well known to tne, was always moral, 
yet ignorant of the gospel. By reading 
some of the sermons of the late Mr. Rd- 
maine, he was called to the knowledge 
of the truth. The farmer was a man 
of good sense and great integrity *, and 
he now conceived his domestics should 
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not live without family worship. In his 
kitchen the Bible was always as much 
in sight as the bacon-rack ; and when he 
read the Bible to his household, he could 
not but express the simple feelings of 
his heart He wept, and those around 
him wept in concert ; and in prayer he 
found he was not wanting in “therwirit 
of grace and of supplications.” Thus 
being enabled to 'tell his own wants to 
his wife and family, they began to find 
out their wants also. This answered 
the end. The family was filled with 
astonishment, and astonished the neigh- 
bours, who stole in to unite in this 
worship. They next requested him to 
preach ; but the modest farmer resisted 
the call. He bad a good sister, who 
charged him not to fight against God, 
since others, besides his own family, 
were benefited by their attendance on 
the services. The farmer consented ; yet 
he was no enthusiast, but a solid, pious, 
thinking man, and had a good know- 
ledge of his Bible : and no man of good 
sense, though he has neither Greek, 
Latin; nor logic, as taught in the schools, 
will ever talk nonsense. Thus he com- 
menced preaching, and was wonderfully 
blessed — was quite the apostle, the re- 
former'of the neighbourhood. The gene- 
rous public speedily accommodated the 
farmer with a convenient place of wor- 
ship in the town. ' The fanner was 
solemnly ordained to the pastoral charge, 
and the communion among them' was 
very seriously afkd largely attended. 

258. INDUSTRY, ENERGY, AND DEVO- 
TION TO THEIR WORK. , ^ 

(a) INDUSTRY OF LUTHER:^-. 
From 1517 to 1526, the fir^ ten years 
of the Reformation, the number of Lu- 
ther’s publications was three hundred ; 
from 1527 to 1536, the second de<»(de 
the number was two hundred and thirty- 
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two; and 1537 to 1546, the year of his 
death, the number was* one hundred and 
eighty-three. His first book was pub- 
lished in November, 1517, and he died 
in February, 1546, an interval of twenty- 
nine years and four months. In this 
time he published seven hundred and 
fifteen ; an average of more than twenty- 
five a year, or one a fortnight of his 
public life. He did not> go through the 
manual labour of aU this writing, it is 
true, for many of his published works 
were taken down from his lips by his 
friends ; and it is also true that several 
of the volumes were small enough in 
size to be denominated pamphlets ; but 
many of them are also large and elabo- 
I rate treatises. In the circumstances in 
which he wrote, his translation of the 
Bible alone would have been a gigantic 
task, even if he had his lifetime to de- 
vote to it. 

(5) LABOURS OF CALVIN.— Dr. 
Hoyle, who wrote under the patronage 
of Archbishop Usher, mentioning Cal- 
vin, says, What shall I speak of his 
indefat)gable industry, almost beyond 
the power of nature ; which, paralleled 
with our loitering, will, I fear, exceed 
all credit I It may be the truest object of 
admiration, how one lean, worn, spent, 
and wearied body could hold out. He 
read, every w^eek of the year through, 
three divinity lectures; every other 
week, over and above, he preached 
every day : so that (as Erasmus said of 
Chrysostom) I know not whether more 
to admire his constancy, or theirs that 
heard him. Some have reckoned his 
yearly lectures to be one hundred and 
eighth-six, and his yearly seniions Uoo 
hiutdr d and eiqhty-eix. Every Thurs- 
day he sat in the presbytery. Every 
Friday, when the ministers met to con- 
sult upon difficult texts, he made as 
good as a lecture. Besides all this, , there 
was scarcely a day that exercised him 
not in answering, either by word of 
mouth or writing,* the doubts and ques- 
tions of different churches and pastors ; 
so that he might say with Paul, ‘ The 
care of all the churches lieth upon me.’ 
Scarcely a year passed wherein, over 
and above all these employments, some 
great volume, in folio, or other size, 
came not forth.” 

This celebrated n>an, even in his 


dying illness, would not refrain from 
ms labours ; but when his friends en- 
deavoured to persuade him to ease him- 
self, he replied, ** What ! shall my Lord 
come and find me idle?” 

(c) DEATH IN VIEW.— Some 
years ago, the Rev. Dr. Henry Peck- 
well stepped into a dissecting-room and 
touched one of the dead bodies, forget- 
ting that he had just before accidentally 
cut his finger. He became diseased, 
and the doctors who were called in 
pronounced the accident fatal. At that 
time worship was held at the Taber- 
nacle, Moorfields, on a Friday evening. 
Conscious of his approaching death, the 
good man ascended the pulpit, aud 
preached in so powerful a strain as to 
make many of his audience weep. At 
the conclusion, he told the audience that 
it was his farewell sermon — “not like 
the ordinary farewc^ sermons of the 
world,, but more impressive, from the 
circumstances, than any preached be- 
fore. My hearers shall long bear it in 
mind, w hen this frail earth is moulder- 
ing in its kindred dust ! ” The congre- 
gation could not conjecture his mean- 
ing ; but, on the fi)llowing Sabbath an 
unknown preacher ascended the pulpit, 
and informed them that their pious 
minister had breathed his last on the 
preceding evening. 

id) WAITING THE LORD’S 
TIME.— When the Rev. George Whit- 
field was last in America, the Rev. W. 
Tennent paid him a visit, as he was 
passing through New Jersey ; and one 
day dined with him, and other ministers, 
at a gentleman’s house. After dinner, 
Mr. W. adverted to the difficulties at- 
tending the gospel ministry; lamented 
that all their zeal availed but little; ' 
said that he was weary with the burden 
of the day ; and declared the great con- 
solation, that in a short time his work 
would ^ done, when he should depart 
and be. with Christ. He then appealed 
to the ministers if it was not their great 
comfort that they should soon go to rest. 
They generally assepted, except Mr. T. 
who sat next to jl^r. W. in silence, and 
bv his countenance discovered but little 
pleasuTO in the ^nversation. Where- 
npon Mr. W., tapping him on the knee, 
said, ** Well, brother Tennent, you are 
the oldest man among us ; do you not 
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rejoice to think that your time i« 10 ««ar ( /) BUNY AN*S ZE AL.— Bunyan, 

at hand^when you will be called home?” with irresistible zeal, preached through* 
Mr. T. bluntly answered, “ I have no out the country, especially in Bedford* 
wish about it.” Mr. W. pressed him shire and its neighbourhood ; until, on 
again. Mr. T. again answered, the restoration of Charles ii., he was 

sir, it is no pleasure to me i^pll ; thrown into prison, where he remained 
and if you knew, your duty, it would twelve years. During his confinement 
be none to you. i have nothing to do he preached to all to whom he could 
with death ; my business is to live gain access ; and when liberty waa 
as long as 1 can, as well as I can, and offered to him, on condition of promis- 
to serve my Master as faithfully as I ing to abstain from preaching, he con- 
can, until he shall think proper to call stantly replied, **If you let me out to- 
me home.” Mr. W. still urged for an day, I shall preach again to-morrow.” 
explicit answer to his question, in case (g) BAXTER*S LABOURS* — The 
the time of death were left to his own eminently-pious Richard Baxter, after he 
choice. Mr. T. replied, ” I have no had spent many years in the advance- 
choice about it ; I am God*s servant, ment of the glory of God, by laborious 
and have engaged to dp his business and constant preaching, unceasing pas- 
as long as 1^ pleases to continue me toral labours, and numerous publma- 
thereiii. But now, brother, let me ask tions from the press, was yet uuwlL 
you a question. What do you think I ling to give himself ease, even amidst 
should say, if I to send my man the infirmities of disease and age. 
into the field to plibgh ; and if at noon An old gentleman, who heard him 
I should go to the field, and find him preach; related, that when he ascended < 
loungingunder a tree, and complaining, the pulpit, with a man following him 
‘ Master, the sun is very feot, and the to prevent his falling backwards, and to 
ploughing hard; I am weary of the work support 'him, if needful, in the pulpit, 
you have appointed me,' and am over- many persons would ' be ready to say 
done with the heat fffid burden of the he was more fit for a coflSn than for 
day. ' Do, master, let me return home, labour ; but all this he would soon 
and be discharged from this hard ser- forget, and manifest the fervo^jr and 
vice?* What^ should I say? Why, energy of youth in his labours. It was 
that he was a lazy fellow, and that it fear^, the last time he preached, that 
was his business to do the work toat 1 he would have died in the pulpit ; ^nd 
had appointed him, until I should think yet, such was his humility, that when 
fit to call him home.” . reminded of his labours on his death- 

(c) MR.* WILKS AND* HIS MAS- bed, he replied, **I was but a pen in 
TER’S BUSINESS. — An aged Ame- God’s hand, and what praise is due to 
rican minister states, that in the early a pen4*” 

part of his ministry, being in London, (A) PREPARING FOR THE 
he called on the late Rev. Matthew PULPIT. — Mr. Thomas Shepherd was 
Wilks. Mr. received him with an excellent preacher, and took great 
conrtesy, and entered into conversation, ^ins in his preparations for the pulpit. .< 
which was kept up briskly till the most He used to say, “ God will Curse that 
important religious intelligence in pos- man’s labours wha goes idly up and 
ses^n of each had been imparted, down all the week, and then goes into 
Suddenly there was a pause— it was his study on a S|iturday afternoon. God 
broken by Idr* W. “ Have you any- knows that we have not too much 
thing piore to communicate?”^ No, time to pray in, and weep in, and get 
nothing of special interest” ** Any our hearts into a fit frame for the 
ftirther inquiries to make?” “None.” duties of the sabbath.” * ^ 

“ Then you must Wave me ; X have my (i) LATIMER’S LABOURS.* — 
Master’s business to attend to — good Every season of a religious revival has 
morning.” “ Here,” the minister, been marked bj^ minliterial zeal laud 
“1 received a lesson on the impropriety diligence. * These tbatures eminently 
of intrusion, and on the most manly distinguished the British ^reformers, 
methbd of preventing it.” Latimer, in particular, was remarkable 
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for his care in preachtiMC and visitii^g 
every part of hU diooew^ earnestly 
tmng to reform whatever ,was amise. 
Although advanced in hfe he travelled 
eoBjdniudly from place to place, teach- 
ings ^hoi^ting, and preaching, to the 
utmost of his ability. These journey 
were inostly performed on foot, with 
jfew attendants, in a plain dress, with 
a pair of spectacles, and a ISew Testa- 
ment hanging at his girdle. Wherever 
he went he preach^ to the people; 
and if he found a number assembled 
together, and no church at hand, he 
did not hesitate to preach to them in 
any place which offered, and sotnetimes 
iis^ a hollow tree for a pulpit. 

(;) IMPOSSIBLE TO STOP 
PREACHING. — Mr. Cecil tells us that 
when Mr. Newton had passed eighty 
Years of age, some of his friends feared 
he might continue his public ministra- 
tions too long. They not only observed 
his infirmities in the pulpit, but felt 
much on account of the decrease of his 
strength, and of his occasional depres- 
sions. On these things being men- 
tioned to him, he replied, that he bad 
experienced nothing which in the least 
affected the principles he had felt and 
taught ; that his depressions were the 
natural result of tburscore years ; and 
that, at any age, man could only enjoy 
that comfort from his principles which 
God was pleased to send. “ Bu%” it 
was asked, in the article of public 
preaching, might' it not be best to 
consider your work as done, aud to 
stop before you evidently discover that 
you can speak no longer?” I can- 
not Slop,” said he, raising liis voice. 
^'Whatl shall the old Afl’icLa blas- 
phemer stop while he can speak ? ” 

(k) PAYSON’S LOVE FOR 
PREACHING.— Never has the ruling 
passion been more strongly exemplified 
[n the hour of death than in the cuse of 
this excellent American minister. His 
love for preaching was as invincible as 
that of the miser for ^Id, who dies 
grasping his treasure. Ho directed a 
label to be attached to his breast when 
dead, with the admonition, ** Remember 
the words whichil spake unto yon while 
I was yet present with* you ;’Vtbat thev 
might be read by all who came to look 
r at ms corpse, and by which he, being 
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dea4» spoke. The same words were, 
at dip request of his people, engraved on 
the plate of the coAii, and read by 
thousands on the day of his interment. 

ffiCECIL'S, LOVE FOR STUDY, 
recorded of the late Rev. R. 
Cecil, that he never seemed weary of 
his studies. They were not only his 
business, but his enjoyiUeot and recrea- 
tion. and he used to call them his rest 
He felt any interruptions of them re- 
quired acts of self-denial, and always 
returned to his study with pleasure. 
Few more carefully aimed to redeem 
time, and to spend it only in what was 
worthy of a man and a, Christian mini- 
ster i often he repeated, 

For at back I always hear 

Tlme'H winged chariot hutrvlng near; 

And onward, all before 1 see 

Deserts of vast eternity !** 

(m) LABOURS ;9F WESLEY.— 
Amon^ other featui^. in the character 
of Mr. -Wesley, which manifested his 
devotedness to the great work in which 
he had engaged, it is said that he ever 
retained a cheerful insensibility to pain, 
and even to neglect. As he was tra- 
velling with John Nelson, one of bis 
preachers, from common to common, in 
Cornwall, and preaching to a people 
who beard him willingly, but seldom or 
never offered him the slightest hospi- 
tality, he one day stopped his horse at 
some brambles, to pick the fruit. “ Bro- 
ther Nelson,^* said he, as he did so, 

** we ought to be thankful that there are 
plenty of blackberries ; for this is the 
best country 1 ever saw for getting a 
stomach, but the worst I ever knew for 
getting food. Do the people think we 
can live upon preachiug? ” “ At that 
time,” says his cumpknipn, “ Mr. Wes- ^ 
ley and 1 slept on the floor ; he had a 
great coat for his pillow, and I had Bur- 
kitt’s ‘ Notes on the New Testament * 
for mine. One morning, about three 
o’cl^l^ Mr. Wesley turned over, and 
finding me awake, clapped on the 
side, Baying, ‘ Brother Nelson, let us be 
of good cheer ; 1 have one whole side 
yet; for the skin is hff but one side.’ ” 

For mol^e than fifty years, in suepes- 
siou, this eminent man generally de- 
livered two, add frequently three or 
fonr sermons in a day. But calculating 
at tke lowest estimate, and allowing fifty 
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annualljr for extraordiiiargr ofcasUyns, lug Ills flnt toj^ to Ajaenea, a strip- ' 
the whole aumher, duxlag fois period, ling isi his tweoty-thifd year. Perhaps, 
will he forty thousand five haiidf^;atid ainee Paul’s ttemorable voyage to 
sixty. To these may be added iuname- Rome, the ocean never exhibited a 
rable exhortations to theasocieties after more wonderful spectacle than that fur- 
preaching, and in other occasional nhet- nished by this ship, gueh a situation 
mgs at which he assisted or presided, would liave paraiyaed any ordinary 
His journeys, in the work of the mini- man. A faint and diesitant homage, 
Stry, during so wng a period, were ex- once on the Sabbath day, from a few of 
traordinary, and probably, on the whole, the less obdurate, would be ail that such 
without a precedent He travelled abont a man could possibly have, expected to 
four thousand five hundred miles every extort from an assemblage of gentlemen, 
year, on an average; and thus, in his of soldiers, ^srith their wives and fomi- 
long course, he passed over two hundred lies, and the ship’s company. Yet- they 
and twenty-five thousand miles, on his became pliant as a willow in the hamu 
errand of mercy, alter he became an of this remarkable youth. He accord- 
itinerant preacher. In addition to all ingly converted the chief cabin' into a 
which, the publications which he either cloister, the deck into a chapel, and the 
wroki, or ml^rwise prepared for the steerage into a school-room! -He so 
press, were very numerous. It would bore down all by love, reason, and Scrip- 
have b<?en impossible for him to perform ture, that we sobn behold him, at the 
this almost incredible degree of labour request of the captain and officers, with 
without great punctuality and care in the the hearty concurrence of the gentle- 
management of his time. He had stated men, reading *'fuU public prayers ” to 
hours for every purpose, and bis only them twice a day, in tbe great cabin, 
relaxation was a change of employment, and expounding every night after the 
His talents fur managing complex affairs, evening prayers, besides daily reading 
and governing a numerous body, dissi- prayers and preachjng twice a day on 
inilar in its parts, and widely diffused deck to the soldiers and sailors, and in- 
throiighout tpe whole nation, were dis- creasing the services on 8unday8.' In 
played in the order which he introduced addition, he daily catechised a body of 
into the societies he had formed, the young soldiers, and also catechised the 
control which he exercised over them, women apart by themselves. Nor did 
and the plans he devised and executed ull this suffice to expend his zeal, for he 
for the continuance of that economy commenced a coarse of expositions dh 
which he had established among them. , the Creed and the Commandments ; And 

(n) NUMBER OF WHITFIELD’S so convinced was he of the value of cate- 

SERMONS.— From a memorandum- chetfeal teaching, that on February 3rd 
book, in which Mr. Whitfield recorded he wrote, 1 began to-night to turn the 
the times and places of his ministerial observations made on the lessons in the 
labours, it appears that from the period of morning into catechetical questions^ and 
his ordination to ^lat of his death, which was pleased to hear some of the soldiers 
was thircy-four years, he preached up- make very apt answers,” Nor were , 
v^ards of eighteen thousand eermons. It the children forgotten ; a personal friend 
would be difficult to tell the many thou- who accompanied him, a Mr. H — , had 
sand miles that he travelled. It is said the dare of them as his depaitment On 
that this celebrated man, when advanced February fith, Mr. W bitfield wrote thuk : 
in life, finding his physical powers “ I am pleased to see Mr. H — so 
failing, , undertook to put himself upon active in teaching the children. He has.^ 
what he called “ short allowance.” He now many scholars— may Go4 bless- 
preached once only on every day in him I” * ^ 

the w^k, and three times on the Sab- (p) OUSELEY’S* ZEAL. — Thefol- 
bath I • lowing beautiful and strikiug miniature 

(o) WHITFIELD?S FIRST YOY- likeness of that greaf and good \naji, 
AGE TO AMERICA.-There is a • Gideon Ouseley, is from the pen of Dr. 
most interesting position in which we Elliott, editor of the “Western Christian 
may look at Whitfield. This was dur- i Advocate There was something in 

‘ 2 o2 
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Mr. Oasele}^* refosing the peerage and 
estates of bif ancestors, and M choking 
to suffer afflictions with the people of 
God,** so strange that we question if his 
parallel can be found in all history, ex- 
cept in the case of Moses. Blessed man, 
his reward must be great t 

Mr. Ouseley was a marvellous man. 
He possessed a strong mind, well culti- 
Tated with a good university education. 
He was of a noble &mi]y ; but became 
an itinerant Methodist preacher early in 
life, and for about fifty years kept the 
field, in labour most abundant He 
preached in the Irish and English lan- 
guages with equal fluency. The Irish 
language (the opinion of others to the 
contrary notwithstanding) is the fore- 
most language under heaven for the 
pulpit In this he preached with power 
to those who understood it His pul- 
pit performances usually amounted to 
twenty-one each week j two each day, 
in the open air, and one eiicli evening, in 
a church, house, bam, &c., as the case 
might be. He preached thousands of 
sermons on horseback, in the markets, 
at horse-races, cock-tights, «cc. ; and 
when the multitudes were inclined to 
leave, which was seldom the case, he 
followed them in their movements. Ho 
was often persecuted, waylaid and beaten, 
so as to be left for dead ; but God always 
raised him up. The Popish clergy 
hated him to execration ; and, though 
many attempts were made on his life, 
he always escaped, except with the loss 
of one eye. His violent persecutors 
mostly came to an untimedy end. So 
manifest was the hand of God in his 
preservation, that the Papists concluded 
It would not do to kill him, ns by this 
means he would obtain the reputation of 
a martyr. He controverted, mo«5t freely, 
the errors of Popery, and exposed them 
unsparingly, always remembering to 
point the errorist to the Lord Jesus 
Christ for mercy. Many^ thousands 
were converted from Popery through 
his instrumentality. 

At the death of Sir Gore Ouseley, his 
uncle, he became heir to his estate and 
his^peerage; but he relinquished both 
in favour of the text heir, and continued 
his preaching till death. Few men of 
the age equalled him for usefulness and 
labours. i 
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(o) TOO MUCH MONEY, AND 
TOO LITTLE LABOUR,— Mr. 
Fletcher accepted the living of Madely 
in preference to another of more than 
double the vafeie, which was offered him 
about the same time; his previous in- 
tercourse with the people having excited 
within him an affection^ hich would not 
suffer him to be separated from them, 
and which remained unabated till his 
death. The circumstances connecte 
with his appointment were remarkabl 
and charaoteristio. One day Mr, Hill 
informed him that the living of Dunham, 
in Cheshire, then vacant, was at his ser- 
vice^ “ The parish,” he continued, ** is 
small, the duty ligh^ the income go(^ 
(400/. per annum), and it ,is situated in 
a fine healthy sporting country.” After 
thanking Mr. Hill most cordially fo^ 
his kindness, Mr. Fletcher • added, 
“Alasl sir, Dunham will not suit me; 
there is too much money and too little 
labour.” “ Few clergymen make such 
objections,” said Mr. Hill ; “ it is a pity 
to decline such a living, as I do not 
know that I can find you another. What 
shall we do? Would you like Madelv?” 

“ That, sir, would be the very place 
for me.” “My object, Mr. Fletcher,” 
rejoined Mr. Hill, “is to make you 
comfortable in your own way. If you 
prefer Madely, I shall find no difficulty 
in persuading the present vicar to ex- 
change it for Dunham, which is worth 
more than twice as much.” In this 
way he became vicar of Madely, with 
which he was so perfectly satisfied that 
he never afterwards sought honour or 
preferment. 

(r) THE SICK MINISTER’S 
CHOICE. — An eminent divine was 
suffering under chronic disease, and* 
consulted three physicians, who de- 
clared, on being questioned % the sick 
man, that his disease would be followed | 
by death in a shorter or longer time, : 
according to the manner in which he I 
lived; but they advised him unani- 
mously to give up his office, because, in 
bis situation, mental agitation would 
be fatal to him. ‘/If, inquired tlic 
divine, “ I give iSiysel^ to repose, how 
long, gentlemen, will you guarantee 
my life?” “Six years,” answered the 
doctors. “ And if I continue in office ?” 

“ Three years, at most.” “ Your str- 
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vant, gentlemen,” he replied; **1 should Bueet^s sermon, he snppedwith Luther, 
prefer lining two or three years in doing who, in the course of oonversation, 
some good, to living six in idleness.” commended the discourse of his guest ; 

(k) * LET ME LABOUR NOW.” but added that he himself was a better 
— When that zealous and frilly apostolic preacher. Bucer received this appa- 
labourer, Mr. Grimshawe, who usually rently rude remark with his accustomed 
preached from twenty to thirty times a mildness, and readily declared his as- 
week, was entreated at any time to sent JLuther then spoke seriously, and 
spare himself, his constant reply was, said, ” Do not think that 1 mean to 
** Let n)e labour now, for the hour is at boast foolishly ; 1 well know .my own 


hand when I shall rest.” deficiencies, and that 1 am unable to 

deliver such an ingenious and learned 
259. SIMPLICITY OP LANGUAGE. discourse 88* wc have this day heard 
(a) “ DEITY I . IS HE ?” — firom you ; but, when I am in the pulpit, i 

On one occasion, whilst the late Rev. I consider who my hearers are : and ' 
S. Kilpiu was preaching, but not in his because the greater part are an un- 
own pulpit, he meniiouedthe great God learned and simple people, I preach 
by the name of “ the Deity.” A sailor what I think they can understand. But 
who was listening immediately started you take a higher flight, so that yoiir 
from his seat, his elbows fully spread, discourses suit learned people, but are 
and exclaimed aloud, ** Deity t well, not understood by our poor people. In 
who is He ? is He Our God-a-Mighty this I act like a kind mother, who gives 


The attendants were about to turn him her craving infant the breast, thus feed- 
out ; but the minister stood reproved, ing it with her own milk as well as she 
and requested him to resume his seat, is able, and thinks this better for its 
saying, ** Yes, my friend, i did meau nourishment than if mixed with the 
the almighty God.” The sailor re- sweetest and choicest syrups and pre- 
joined, ** 1 thought so, but was not quite parations of art.” 
tare j I never heard that name before.” (c) SIMPLICITY OP WESLEY, 
The humbled minister replied, “ You — In June, 1790, the Rev. J. Wesley 


had a right to inquire ; I was to blame . 
whilst delivering • God’s message of 
mercy and justice to immortal souls, 1 


E reached at Lincoln: his text w'as, 
>uke X. 42 ; ” One thing is needful” 
When the hearers were retiring from 


ought not to have given my Divine the chapel, a lady exclaimed, in a tone 
Master a name which prevented the mes- of wonder, Is this the great Mr. Wes- 
sage from being understood.” ** Thank < ley, of whom we hear so much in the 
vou, sir,” was the sailor’s reply ; and present day ? Why, the poorest might 
he looked as though he would have have'^understoodhim.” The gentleman, 
devoured the remamiug part of the to whom this remark was made, replied, 
sermon. Jiffier the service, he came ** In this, madam, he displays his ^at- 
aud hedged pardon for the interruptiou; ness ; that, while the poorest can under- 
and, with a sailor’s frankness, requested stand him, the most learned are edified, 
the kind gentleman to take some re- and cannot be offended.” 


freshment with him, to make it up. (d) LEARNING MAKES PLAIN. 

(d) LUTHER’S PREACHING. The late Rev. Dt C. Evans, of Bris- 

Ou^bne occasion, during the sixteenth tol, having once to travel from home, 
century, the principal reformers having wrote to a poor^congregation to say that 
been called together, several of them he should have occasion to stay a night 
preached. Luther, though unwell, in their village, and that if it were, 
preached with much energy, from the agreeable to tliem, be would give them ■ 
words, ** Go ye into all the world, and a sermon. The poor people hesitamd 
preach the gospel to every creature.” for some time, but at len^b permitted' 
Myconius wrote to a friend, that he had him to preach. After sermon, he found 
often heard Luther preach, bat on this them in a far happier mood than ^hen 
occasion he seemed not so .much to he first came among them, and could 
mak, as to thunder forth the name of not forbear inaniring .into the reason of 
Christ from Heaven iuelf After all this. ” Why, sir, to tell, you the 
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troth," laid erne of them, ** knowing hope always io to preach, as that the 
that you were a very learned man, and meanest person in the congregation may 
that yon were a teacher of yotusg mlni*» comprehend me.** 
sters, we were much afraid we should 

not understand you,; but you have been 260. FiDfeLirT Amo boldness. 
quite as plain as any minister we ever (a^ MILLARD AND LOUIS XI. 
hear.** ** Ay, ay,** the doctor replied, —Oliver Millard^ a popular and ener- 
** you entirely mistake the nature of getic preacher of the reign of Louis xz, 
learning, my friend: its design is to attacked the vices of the court in his 
mi^e things so plain that they cannot sermons, and did not spare even the 
be misunderstood.’* Similar was the king himself, who, taking offence at it, 
view of Archbishop Leighton, who says, sent the priest woM, that if he did not 
in one of his charges td his clergy, change his toncg^he would have him 
** How much learning, my brethren, is thrown into thef^ine. ** The king,’* 
required, to make these tbmgs plain !** replied Oliver, is the master, to do 
(e) FEW PLEASED, BUT ONE what he pleases *, but tell him that I shall 
CONVERTED.— The Rev. John Cot- reach Paradlle by water sooner than he 
ton was an eminent minister of the will with his post-horses.** (The esta- 
seVenteenth century, who laboured for blishment of travelli^ post was insti- 
raany years at Boston, in Lincolnshire, tuted by Louis XL) This bold answer 
When at the university of Cambridge, at once amused and intimidated the 
he was remarkable for learning and elo- king, for he let the priest continue to 
quence; and being called upon to preach preach as he pleased, and what he 
at St. Mary*s church in that town, high pleased. 

expectations were raised as to the cha- (6) MASSILLON PREACHING, 
racter of the sermon. After many —The eloquence of the celebrated Mas- 
struggles to his own mind, arising from sillon shone eonspicoously in the intro- 
the temptation to display his talent and doction of a sermon before Louis xiv, 
learning, and from a powerful impression king of France, from the words of the 
of the importance of preaching the Redeemer, Matt v. 4 : ** Blessed are 
gospel with all simplicity, he at length they that mourn.** The preacher be'* 
wisely determined on the latter course, gan, ** if the w'orld addressed your 
The vice-chancellor and students were majesty from this place, the world would 
not pleased, though a few of the pro- not say, * Blessed are ^ey that mourn.* 
fessors commended his style : but his The world would Say, * Blessed is Uie 
sermon was blessed to the conversioo of prince who has never taught but to 
Dr. Preston, who became one of the conquer; who has filled the universe 
most eminent ministers of his day. with his name v who through the whole 
(f) ROM AINE’S PLAIN PREACH- course of a long and flourishing reign, 
ING. — Some persons in the Rey. Mr. enjoys in splendour all tim^men admire 
Romaine’s congregation, thinking bis —extent of conquest, the esteem of his 
Style of preaching too plain and com- enemies, the love of his people, tbq 
mon, had requested him to exhibit a wisdom of his laws.* But, sire, the lan- 
little ihore learning In the pulpit ; ac- guage of the gospel iiyiiot the language 
eordingly, on a certain occasion, he repd of the world.** 

Ms text in Hebrow. - Now,** said he, (c) WHITFIELD AND GRIM- 
** 1 suppose soavoely one in the congre- SHAW,— Mr. Whitfield, in a sermon 
gation understands that** He then read he preacl^ at Haworth, having spoken 
it in Greek, and added, " Perhaps there severely of those professors ^ of the 
maybe one or two that noderstand me gospel irho, by their loose and evil cpB>- 
now : 1 i^ill next read It in Latin.** He daet caaaed ttie waysof troth to be ml 
did 80 , ad4 said, ** PostiUT a few move spoken oC mtiaiated bis hope, tl^t it 
may oomprehend me, bat the number is was not necdiaaiy to enlarge muck upon 
airo very liniiled.** He Idat of ati re- that, llpic to the oongregatton before 
Mated Ifee teart in Engtiali; ** There,** Mnt who had kmg eqjoyed the benefit 
In citBtinued, " npw yoa all understand of an able and finthfril preaeber ; mmI 
Rf whSah 4a yon ddnli U hesti 1 ha was willing to believe that fimir I 
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appeared to all mesw Thia tQrda:;r againat aveariag^ does not yoor^ 
roused Mr. Grimsfaaw'a spiAt, aad| not- cpascienoe bear intness to its tm^f 
withstanding his great ^br the Too say yoo will not enter the church. 


pray you, do not ^tter. I >frar the commandmentahaTe you hot broken ?’* 
greater part of theiu are gtnng to hell On obaerting his drmnesa, and feeling 


with their eyes open.” 


that he was, wrong in attempting to 


(d) I NDI V11>UALIT'0^ IN make die minister of the parish com- 
PRE ACHING. — ^It is a charge often promise his doty, the genUehian held 
brought against some faithfiil ministers, ont his hand, to Mr. Ritchie ; a motual 
that they direct maM of their remarks explanation took place ; and while the 


to certain particuli 


It is cer- minister woold abate none of his fail 


tain that this was dften done by Mr. fulness, the heritor endeavoured to 
‘Whitfield, and sometimes with very overcome his evH habits, 
happy effect He once drew from the (/) THE PREACHER ' AND 
conduetof his female servant the picture TH]S CONSTABLE. — Mr. MhuHce, 
of a Christian remiss jn duty, which one of the nonconformist ministers in 
painfhliy distressed h4r, till he ^ve Shropshire, (England,) experienced ' 
her an assurance of his entire forgive- many rematkalne deliverances in the 
ness. providence of God, when in danger of 

(e) RITCHIE AND THE PRO- being apprehended by his enemies after 
FANE SWEARER. ^ Dr. Ritchie, his ejecUon. At one time a constable , 
Professor of Divinity in the University found him preaching, and commanded 
of Edinburgh, was one day preaching him to desist ; but Mr. Maurice, with 
in Tarboltoft church, where he was at great courage, charged him in the name 
that time minister, against profane of the great God, whose message he wss 
uwearingin common conversation, while then delivering, to forbear molestipg 
one of his principal heritors, who was him, as he would answer it at the mat 
addicted to that fin was present This day. The constable, awed by his solemn 
gentleman thought the sermon was manner, sat down trembling, hefrd him 
designedly addressed to him, and that patiently to the end of his discourse, 
the eyes of the whole congregation and then quietly left him, 
were fixed upon him. Though he felt , M OFFENDING A NOBLEMAN, 
indignant he kept his place till the ser- — Mr. Dod having preached against the 


tion and then quietly left him, 
felt {^OFFENDING A I 
ler- — Mr. Dod having preacli 


BNDING A NOBLEMAN, 
having preached against the 


vice was concluded, and then waited on profanation of the l&bbatb, which much 
the preacher, and asked him to dine prevailed in his parish, and esp^ially 
with him, as he Was quite alooe. The among the more wealthy inhabitants, 
invitation being accept, the gentleman the servant of a nobleman, who was a 
immediately after dinner thus addressed participator in the sin, came to hiin add 
the minister : — ** Sir, you have insulted said, ** Sir, you have offended my Mrd 
me to-day in the church. I have been to-day.” Mr. Dod replied, should, 
three times m^hurch lately, and on not have offended your lord^ cmcept he 
every one of tbim you have b^n hold- had been conscious to himself he 
iuj^" me up to the derision of the audi- had first offended my Lord ; andifyeur 
ence $ fo I teU you, sir, I shall never lord will offCqd nip Lord, let him be 
more enter the church o|(,'Ttnrbolton offended.” 

aHalm nnless you give me your solemn (A) FAITHFULNESS TO GOD 
I^mise, that you will abstam fitxmi such AND THE KING.— Bishop* Ls^er 
topics in ftiture, as 4 am ref ohed I shall having one day preached tOnig 


no m6re fbriliw yoo #ith the thhme Of HOnry vm. a sermOn whieb;di^eBScd' . 
yocur ‘difcooi^.,’* Mri Ritchie hegiff his oM^str, he was ordeM to preash 


yocur difcooi^.,*' Mri Bitchte hegiff his nif^s^, 
this' speech to H, oouclusSon wifii cdhti- awain cm the 
ne^ and ften looking hhn atMtlutiy' an imcfiogy f< 


in the fkeO, thus 

sir, if you tooh to yourself itfaat 1 fiid began his sertnoa:— ”Httgh. Latimer, 




swain cm the next SahlMidi^aiid totoalbe 
an i^ogy for the offence he had giitm. 
After readiilg his teit, thd biriiop tb«s 
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dost thou know before whom thoii^ art 
this day to Speak To the high and 
mighty monarch, tie kings most excel- 
lent majesty, who can take away thy 
life if thoii offendestf therefore, take 
heed that thou speaklit not a word that 
may displease ; but then consider well, 
Hugh, dost thou not know from whence 
thou oomest ; upon whose message thou 
are sent ? Even by the great dnd 
mighty God 1 who is all-present ! and 
who beholdeth all thy ways ! and who is 
able to cast thy soul into hell ? There- 
fore, take care that thou deliverest thy 
message faithfully.” He then proceeded 
with the same sermon he had preached 
the preceding Sabbath, but with consi- 
derably more energy. The sermon 
ended, the court were fhll of expect- 
ation to know what would be the fate of 
this honest and plain-dealing bishop. 
After dinner, the king called for Lati- 
mer, and, ^th a stern countenance, 

• asked him how he durst preach in such 
a manner. He, falling on his knees, 
replied, his duty to his God and his 
prince had enforced him thereto, and 
that he had merely discharged his duty 
and his conscience in what he had 
spoken. Upon which the king, rising 
from his seat, and taking the good man 
by the hand, embraced him, saying, 

“ Blessed be God, I have so honest a 
servant ” 

(i) ‘‘SHORT MEASURE.”~The 
following incident in the life of William 
Dawson, a very excellent local preacher, 
late of Barnbow, near Leeds, Yorkshire, 
beautifully illustrates the power of the 
plainly-preacbed word. 

“ He was pr mching in the neighbour- 
hood of Leeds, on Dan. y. 27 ; ‘ Thou 
art weij^d in the balances, and art 
found wanting.* A person who travel- 
led |he country in the character of a 
pedUir, and who was exceedingly partial 
to him as a preacher, was one of Mr. 
Dawson’s auditors. The person-referred 
to generally carried a stick with him, 
which antwf^red the double purpose of 
a walkiug-^ck and a ‘ yard-wand $* and 
having employed pretty freely in 
the former capacity, it was worn ddwn 
beyond the point of justice, and procured 
for him an appellation of ‘ Short Mea- 
sure.*, He stood . befm Mr. Dawson, 
and being rather noisy in his' rdij^us 


I professions, as well as ready with his 
responses, he manifested signs of ap- 
probation wh^le the scales were being 
described add a^iusted, and difibrent 
classes of sinners were placed in them, 
and disposed of agreeably to the test of 
justice, truth, and j^ercy,— uttering iu a 
somewhat subdued tone, yet loud enough 
for t^e around to hear, at the close of 
eachfblicular — ‘Light weight,’ — ^short 
again,’ etc. After taking up the sepa- 
rate ' characters of the flagrant trans- 
gressor of the law of God, the hypocrite, 
the formalist, e»''Mr. Dawson at 
length came to swh persons as pos- 
sessed religions light, but little hallowed 
feeling, and the semblance of much zeal, 
but who employed false weights and 
measures. Here, without adverting in 
his mind to the case of his noisy auditor, 
be perceived the mudcles of his face 
working, when the report of ‘ short mea- 
sure’ occurred to him. Resolved, how- 
ever, to soften no previous expression, 
and to proceed with an analysis and de- 
scription of the question, he placed the 
delinquent, in his singularly striking way, 
in the scale, wheD,4nstead of the usual 
response, the man, stricken before him, 
took his stick— the favourite measure— 
from under his aim, praised one foot 
flrom the floor, bent his knee, and tak- 
ing hold of the offending instrument by 
both ends, snapped it into two halves, 
exclaiming, while dashing it to the • 
I ground, ‘Thou shalt do it no morel* 
j So true is it, to employ the language of 
an eminent minister, * chat no man ever 
offended bis own con^ience, but first 
or last it was revenged upon him for 
it*'* 

O) HACKET AND THE SOL- 
DIER. — Dr. John Hacket was, at the ' 
beginning of the civil w#r, rector of St, 
Andrew’s, Holborn ; ana when the par- 
liament had forbidden the use of the 
liturgy, under the severest penalties, 
Dr. Haok^^ntinned to read, as before, 
the d^y serace ; and wheu a sergeant 
with a trooper rushed into the church, 
commanding him witb threats to desis^ 
he with a staao^* voice and intrepid 
countenance continued) on which* the 
soldiw, Raising a pistol to his head, 
threaded him with instant death. The 
undaunted ininlster ealmlv replied, — 

“ Soldier, I am doing my duty, do you 
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do yours r* and with a still more and applied whafeyer might be* suitable • 
alted yoice, read oh. The tidier, abash* td our own case. 
ed» left the church. (m) WALKED AND THE REC* 

ik) BOURDALOUFS FAITH- TOR.— After, /the late Rev. ‘ Samuel 
Fulness.— T he reputation for elo- Walker, of Truro, Cornwall, had begun 
quence which this celebrated preacher to feel the wspeakable ftnportance of 
very early acquire^, reached the ears the truth as it is in Jesuf, his preaching 
of Louis XIV, who sent for him to became of>a different character from 
preach the Advent sermoq, in 1670; what it had previously been. When he 
and. he preached with such sucJIbB that urged the importance of reigeneration, 
he was many years retained at court, and devote^ess to God, those who were 
He was called the king of preachei^ living in a sensui^ and dissipated man* 
and the preacher to kings j and Louis ner, or who were building their hopes * 
himself said that^]^ would rather hear of heaven on the moralitj^ of their lives, 
the repetitions of w)urdaloue than^the were offended. Accordingly, some of 
novelties of another. With a collected the most wealthy inhabitants of the 
air, Bourdaloue had little action ; he town complained of him to thC rector, 
gend^lly kept his eyes half-closed, and and requested bis dismission. The 
penetrated the hearts of the people by rector promised compliance with their 
the sound ofa voice uniform and solemn, wishes, and wmted on Mr. Walker to' 

On one occasion he turned the peculi- give him notice to quit his curacy. He 
arity of his external aspect to a very was received with much politeness and 
memorable advantage. After depicting, respect ; and Mr. Walker soon took an 
in soul-awakening terms, a sinner of opportunity, from some passing remarks 
the first magnitude, he suddenly opened to explain his views of the importance 
his eyes, and casting them full on the of the ministerial office, and the man- 
king, who sat opposite to him, he added, ner in which its duties ought to be per- 
in a voice of thunder, ** Thou art the formed. His sentiments and manner 
manl” The effect was confounding, were such, that the rector went away 
when he had finished his discourse, he without having accomplished his pur- 
went and threw himself at the feet of pose. He endeavoured a second time to 
his sovereign, and said, ** Sire, behold effect the wishes of the people,' but was 
at your feet one who is the most deyoted again so aweff by Mr. W.’s superiority, 
of your servants ; but punish him not, that he could not speak to him on the 
that in the pulpit he can own no other subject.— Being afterwards pressed 'by 
master than the King of kings.” . one of the principal persons on the topic, 

(/) THE KNIGHTS COMPLAINT, he repUedt ” you go and dismiss huu, 
—During the protectorate, a certain if «you can; I cannot. I feel, in his 
knight in Surrey, England, had a law- p^^nce, as if he were a being of a 
suit with the minister of his parish ; superior order, and am so aba/she^ th^t 
and, whilst the dispute was pending, Sir I am unea^ till 1 can retire fr6i^4i*' 
'John imagined that the sermons deli- LATIMER ACCUl^E&,;\BE- 

vered at church were preached at him. FuRE HENRY VIIL-=-!Kjy m 1^- 
He therefore.^complained against the mer, in preaching befora||^8& Kemn. 
minister to Cromwell, who inquired of vzii, spoke his -mind very plainly; 
the preacher concerning the fact and and some of his enemies thou^f tp 
Imving found that his sermons were make an advantage of this, by- com- 
aimeoat the common good, he dismissed plaining of Hun to the king, that ,they 
the complaining knight,^8aymg, ** Go might thus get him out of the waj^ * 
home, Sir John, end hereafter live in Soon after h» sermon; hq and severm 
good friendship ifith your ministeri the others being .called, before 'the km^ tp 
word of the Lord is a searohmg word ; speak their mind* off 
and . I am afraid it has found you out.” one of them kneeled Wforp tpe 
It were, well, when feel uncomfort- pod accused Latimer pfhaviog preached 
able with the, seimons of our ministers, seditious doctrines. The hin^tnmd ^ 

if; instead of comidmning df them, pre to Latimer, and smd, ** What say you 
jerioQsly examined our own character, .to that, sir?” Latimer kneeled down, 
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and tuning' iirst to liis accuser, said, 1 matter. Tliey wanted one who could 
** What form 6f preaching woufd yon ateit a good d^foriheir former minis - 


appoint 'me to preach 
Would you have me H 


a king? ter had negleci^ visiting, and they 
Would you have me to preach nothing Wanted to bnag it up. They wanted a 
conoeming a king, in a king’s sermon? man of rerY^ntimanfy deportment^ fbr 
Have you any commission to appoint some thought a great deal of that And 
me what I shall preach?” He asked so they went on, i^efloribing a perfect 
him several other questions, but he minister. The last thing they men* 
would answer noneat all; nor had he tionedwas — they gave their last minister 
anything to say. Then he turned to 850 ddnars, hut if the doctor would send 
the king, and said, ** 1 never thought them such a man as they bad described, 
myself worthy, nor ever sued, to be a they would raise another fifty dollars, 
preacher before your grace ; hut 1 was making the salary 400 dollars. The 
called to it, and wonid he willing; if you doctor sat down wrote a reply, 
mislike me, to give place 'to my Otters, telling them they had better forthwith 
Bat if your grace allbw me fbr a make out a call for old Dr. Dwight, in 
preacher, I would desire your grace to heaven ; fi>r he did not know of any 


they would raise another fifty dollars, 
making the salary 400 dollars. The 
doctor sat down wrote a reply, 
telling them they had better forthwith 
make out a call for old Dr. Dwight, in 
heaven; fi>r he did not know of any 


discharge my conscience; give me leave one in this world who answered this 
to frame my diSconrse according to description. And as Dr. D. had been 
mine audience. I had been a very dolt living so long omSpiritnal food, he might 
to have preached so at the borders of not need so much for the body, andpos- 
yonr realm as I preach before your sihly he might live on 400 dollars, 
grace.” These words were well re- (6), PREACHING ON THE 
ceived by the king, as Latimer con- TIMES.— In 1648, it was a question 
clawed, because the king presently turned asked of the brethren, at the meetings 
to mother subject. Some of his fHends of ministers, twice in the year, ** If they 
came to him with tears in their eyes, preached the duties of the times ?*’ And 
and told him that they looked for no- when it was fbund that Leighton did 
thing but that he should have been sent not, he was reproved for his omission ; 
to the tower the same night hat he replied, ** If all the brethren have 

(o) USHER AND 'wE KING. — preached on the (imCs, ^y not one poor 
Dr. Parr, In his life Archbishop brother he suffered to preach on efer- 
Usher, relates, that while that prelate nityf** 


Usher, relates, that while that prelate 
was once preaching in the church at 
Covent-gai^en, London, a message 


(c) THE ELEVENTH COM- 
MANDMENT.— At one time Arch- 


arrived from court; that the king bishop Usher visited Scotland, and hear- 
wSshed immediately to see him. Be iug much of the piety of the Rev. 


descended from the pulpit, listened to Samuel Rntherferd, resolved on being a 
the command, and told the messenger witness of it* Disguised as a pauper, 


that he was then, as he saw, emplo^ 
in God’s bnriness, hut; as soon as he had 
done, he attend upon the king to 


on a Saturday evening, be solicited 
lodging for the night. Mr. Rntherferd 
took him in, and directed him to he 


l^is pleasure, and then oOo- | seated in the kHehen. Mrs. Rutheifmd 


niuiKidl IdvAfiNuon. 

V/96k Amimw ri Amt wir« 


catechised the servants, 
fer the Sahbaiti ; and h 
stranger the number of i 


KIND OP MINISTER mafidmentS; hc' answi 
f ANTED.— ^'I^pcoide of (am of the good womwhhastily e 
I, Asiieriea,wfote iiuraBi;fUii 


ovywrishes in Viigniia, Mienca, wioie nmai; fUMtiuci, ■* wiiai> itume tt is 
to Dr. Ricti,4lm then ad the bead fer yon, a man Wkh grey bairt, m a 


Its, ap a preparation 
d hiving asked the 
oftf^^jKviiieceini- 
revra alma. The 
eoMladed him ig- 
fbal a dune it is 


of fee Thebibgieil Seminary fe Prinee 
Edward fern minister. Th^feidfeey 


Chntfem wmtKfi i|ot to kaow horw' 
many eioiMuttidaiaota fears are! There 


wanted d'tnan of first rate dfeafe, fer ieaotadiiMriaycaiaoldyiafeiipati^ 
they, had rim doWn considenfe^, and hm«Mdniiiwer iieqae|i^u»pm^ 
nesded hniMiOg np. They waivM one Lam saO a g hit ooodttkn, she ordered 
wlm aoufd wncs wdl, fer sodio of fee his iana Jr, and dh»ested m tervaat to 
ydttig people, were veiyniee about that ehow him a bed in a garret, lia 
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Ratherford haying heard him at jjrayer, 
and imding oat who he wii^ preyailed on 
tiw archbishop to preaeh for him» which 
he agreed to do^ on eonditioa that he 
ihomd not be made known. Early in 
tile morning, Mr. Ratherford changed 
hia clothes, eoffered him to depart, and 
afterwards introdabed him to breakfast 
as a minister on a Joomey. When in 
the pulpit, he annoimced hia tdat— A 
new commandment I fdre onto yon, 
that ye loye one another r and remarked 
that this might be reckoned the eUvmtik 
commandment.^ ,Mra. Ratherford, ^ re- 
membering the answer she had receded 
the night before from the stranger, was 
astonished, and looking at the preacher, 
almost imagined he might be toe pitied 
trayeller. The two holy men spent the 
eyening in delightful conversation, and 
the archbishop departed, undiscovered, 
early on the following day. 

(a) WHITFIELD AND THE EX- 
ECUTION.— *Daring one of the visits 
which the Rev. George Whitfield paid 
to Edinburgh, an unhappy man, who 
had forfeit^ his life to the offended 
laws of his country, was executed in | 
thpt neighbourhood. Mr, W. mingled 
with the crowd that was collected on 
the occasion, and was struck with the 
solemnity and decorum which were ob- 
servable in So awful a scene. His ap- 
pearance, however, drew the eyes of all 
upon him, and raised a variety of opi- 
nions as to the motives which induced 
him to join the multitude. The next 
day being Sunday, he preached to a I 
very large congregation in a field near | 
the ci^ ; and, m the coarse of his ser- 
mon, he adverted to the scenes of the 
' preceding ' day. ** I know,” said he, 
** that many of you will find it difficult 
to reconcile giy appearanoe yesterday 
with my ^difiicter. Maoy of you, 1 
know, willAajf that my momcmts wodd 
have been better employed in praying 
tiw the unhappy man. than 4n attending 
Mm jto the fatiU tree ; and^thot, perhaps, 
eilfiosity was the only canse that eoa^ 
Verted me into a spectator on that 
oecasion ; but those who aiofibe that 
anScbarhabie motive to me,’ acre under a 
mistake. I went fts an observer 
httmsn ncEttttb, and to see the dSeet time 
euoh an example wooM haim on tiMee 
who witnessed it. 1 watched the ecu- 


daet of those who were present on tlmt 
awful occasion, and I was highly pleased 
with their demeanour, which has given 
me a very fhvourable opinion of the 
Scottish nation. Your sympathy was 
vlelble on your countenances, particu- 
larly when the moment arrived that 
your unhappy fellow-creature was to 
close his eyes on this world for ever ; 
and then you all, as if moved by one 
impulse, tuhied your heads aside and 
wept Those tears were precious, and 
will be held in remembrance. How 
different it was when the Sayioor of 
mankind was extended .^n the cross! 
The Jews, instead of sympathisi^ in 
his sorrows, triumphed in thein. They 
reviled him with bitter expressions, 
with words even more bitter than the ^\1 
and vinegar which they handed him to 
drink. Not one, of idl that witnessed 
his pains, tamed his head aside, even in 
the last pang. Yes, my flfiends, there was 
one ; that ^orious luminary,** pointing 
to the sun, ^ veiled his brightness, and 
travelled on his course in tenfold nihht.*’ 
(c) H ALL'S OPINION OF A 
SERMON.— A conceited minister hav- 
lag once delivered a sermon in the 
hearing of Mr. Hall, pressed him with 
a dii^sting union of self-complacency 
and indelicacy, to state what he thought 
of the sermon. Mr. Hall remained 
silent for some time, hoping that^his 
.silence would be rightly inierpretl^; 
but this only caused the question to be 
pressed with greater eamestnesi. Mr. 

: Hmi at length sai^ ** There was one 
very fine passage, sir.*’ **^1 am rejoiced 
> to hear you say so. Pray, sir, whicil 
I was it?** ** Why, sir, it wan the passage 
from the pulpit into vestry.** 

(/) NEWTON’S Reproof:— 
The exe^lent John Newtsmi iriis ftit&ftd 
and ingenious in' administering reproof 
He oUe day heard a minister n^aei^ 

, who affect^ great acenracy in lis dilk 
courses, and who occu]^ nearly tin 
hour en several labour^ and nice dljM 
linetions. Having a high esteem M 
Mr. Kewtoa’s Judgment^ ke inqumd el 
him wimther he tbou|^' thebe ffistine* 
tions were futi and* jkdiekMia 'Mn 
Newton said, he thooglit them dofftiR; 
08 aWery importaai en# brad^ keen 
emitted, ^ What can tikit said 
the miuistev; **fbr 1 have taken mote 
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than ordinary care to enumerate the)m against him. ** I am aa frank as you 
• fully.” “ I think not,” replied N., are* Mr, Brown,” repUed he, “ and I 
** fur when many of your congregation beg leave to say that my reason for 
had travelled several miles for a meal, I voting against ;jrou is a strong one, and 
think you should not have forgotten ^e it can be told in a word, I aon*t think 
important distinction which must ever you ore a good preacher** ** There we 
exist between meat and bones.” are perfectly agreed,” repUed Mr. 

(u) WHITFIELD AND ELEC- Brown ; “ I know it as well as you do, 
TlONS. — When Mr. Whitfield was my friend, and I say it as frankly as 
in the zenith of his popularity, Lord you do, that lam not a good preacher, 
Clare, who knew that his influence was But then,” continued Mr. Brown, as he 
considerable, applied to him, by letter, shofjk his neighbour heartily by the 
requesting his assistance at Bristol, at hand, ** while you and 1 are perfectly 
the ensuing general election. To this agreed in this particul^, where is the 
request* Mr. ^^itfield replied, that in use of you and me setting up our 
geueral electibos he never interfered ; atoib against the whole parish ? ” The 
but he would earnestly exhort his lord- man laughed heartily, told Mr. Brown 
ship to use great diligence to make his that he had completely disarmed him, 
own paiticular calling and election sure! that he began to be of his opinion, and 
(A) THE MINISTER AND THE that he would not be found opposing the 
MUSICIAN. — A musical amateur of views of the whole parish any longer, 
eminence, who had often observed the He became afterwards Mr. Brown’s 
Hon. and Rev. Mr. Cadogan’s inatten- best friend. 

tion to his perfohnauces, said to him (y) 3fASSILLON AND THE 
one day, “ Come, I am determined to THOUGHTLESS ASSEMBLY. — 
make you feel the force of music, — pay Massillon, an eminent French preacher, 
particular attention to this piece.” It in the first sermon he ever delivered, 
was accordingly played. Well, what found, upon his entering the pulpit, 
do you say now ?” ** Why, just what the whole audience in a disposition no 
I said before.” ** What I can you hear way favourable to bis intentions $ their 
this and not be charmed? Well, I am nods, whispers, or drowsy behaviour, 
quite astonished at yoiir^ insensibility, showed him that there was no great 
Where are your ears ?” ** Bear with profit to be expected from his sowing in 
me, my lord,” replied Mr. Cadogan, a soil so barren. However, he soon 
** since I too have had my astonishment; changed the disposition of the audience 
I have often from the pulpit set before by his manner of beginning : “ If,” 
you the most striking and affecting said he, ** a cause, the most important 
truths ; I have sounded notes that might that could be conceived, were to be tried 
have raised the dead ; I have said, at the bar before qualified judges ; if 
Surely he will feel now ; bat you never this cause interested ourselves in parti- 
seem^ to be charmed with my music, cular ; if the eyes of the whole kingdom 
though infinitely more interestuig than were fixed upon the event ; if the most 
youra. I,, too, have been ready to say eminent counsel were employed on both 
with astonishment, Where are his ears?” sides; and if we had hc^d from our 
(!) MR. £RQ WN AND THE infancy of this undetelmined trial ; 
QPPOSER. — The Rev. John Brown, would you not all sit with due attention 
of Haddington, was invited to become and warm expectation to the pleadings 
pastor there, soon after he was licensed on both sides? would not all your hopes 
to preach. Only one man prevented and fears be suspended upon the final 
the call from being unanimous. Being decision ? And yet, let me tell you, 
a person possessed of considerable infiu- you have this moment a cause of much > 
ence^it was greatly feared that he would greater importance befoire you : a cause 
exert that infiuenoe to the iijary of the where notone natipil, but all the world 
mtpjster and the church. Mr. Brown are spectators; tried not before a fallible 
meeting with this gentleman oneTday, tribunal; buttbe awful throne of heaven: 
took him by the hand, and begged hint where not your temporal and transitory 
fhmkly to state his reasons for- voting interests are the subject* of debate ; but 
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your eternal happiness or nusery ; where 
the cfftse is still undetermined; but, 
perhaps, the very moment I am speak- 
ing may fix the irrevooable decree that 
shall last for ever ; and yet, notwith- 
standing all this, you can hardly sit 
with patience to hear the tidings or sal- 
vation. I plead the cause of heaven, , 
and yet I am scarcely attended to.** 

(Ji) PREACHING TO A FARMER. 
— Tht* Rev. John Cooke, of Maidenhead, 
England, once travelling, fell in with a 
rich farmer, who was very unwilling to 
listen to any serious remarks which he 
was disposed to make, and at length 
said, with a sneer, “I don’t like re- 
ligion ; and I told you so.** “ You 

are not a singular farmer, sir,** replied 
Mr. Cooke. *‘1 have read of onewhom you 
greatly resemble. The farmer to whom I 
allude, finding his ground very produc- 
tive, and his barns too small, resolved on 
building larger barns and filling them ; 
and said to his soul, ^ Soul thou hast 
much goods laid up for many years; 
take thine <'ase, eat drink, **and be merry. 
Rut God said unto him. Thou fool ! this 
night thy soul shall be required of thee : 
then whose shall those things be which 
thou hast provided?’ Luke xii. 19, 20. 
Now, sir, 1 think you must see yourself 
in this picture. Here is a farmer, very 
rich, living to himself in health,* ease, 
and pleasure, t without God in the 
world.* No doubt his neighbours 
envied and flattered him; but no one 
durst reprove so rich a man. And if 
no one reproved his sins, and many 
flattered them as virtues, he never heard, 
the truth. This accounts for our Lord’s 
words, ‘ How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the kingdom of 
God ! But although he thought him- 
self wise, and others wished to be like 
him, God addressed him differently, — 
•Thou fooir Why, sir, do you* sup- 
pose the only wise God called him a 
fool?” 

He was silent. 

*• But, candidly, do not you think he 
was a foql ?” 

“ I shall not say, sir.” 

““ Well, sir, if you will allow me to 
hazard an opinion, he appears to have 
been a fool, — 

.“ 1. Because he preferred his body to 
his soul. 
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**3. Benause he preferred the world 
to Ood; ’ Bat, drink, and be merry, 
waa the extent of his aim. 

3. Because he preferred time to eter- 
nity : ’ Thou hast goods laid up for many 
years.* 

” 4. Because he lived as if he should 
never die; and, whilst presuming on 
many years, exposed his soul to all the 
horrors of sadden death, without remnt- 
ance, without forgiveness, without holi- 
ness, and without hope.” 

(/) HAYNES* REPLY TO THE 
SCOFFERS. — Of Mr. Haynes, the 
colored preacher, it is said, that some 
time after the publication of his sermon 
on the text, “Ye shall not surely die,” two 
reckless young men having agreed 
together to try his wit, one of them said* 
“Father Haydes, have you heard the 
good news ?” ■ No*” said Mr. Haynes, 
“ what is it ?'* “ It is great news in- 
deed,” said the other, “and, if true, 
your business is done.” “ What is it P* 
again inquired Mr. Haynes. “Why,” 
said the first, “ the devil is dead.” In 
a moment the old gentleman replied, 
lifting up his hands, and placing them 
on the heads of the young men, and 
in a tone of solemn concern, “ Oh, poor 
fatherless ch^ren ! what will become of 
you ? ” 

(w) THE PULPIT WINDOW 
AND CUSHION REPAIRED.— The 
.Rev. Zaheliel Adams at one time ex- 
changed with a neighbouring minister 
— a mild, inoffensive man — who, know- 
ing the peculiar bluntness of his charac- 
tei? said to him, “You will find some 
panes of glass broken in the pulpit 
window, and possibly ydu may suffer 
from the cold. The cushion, too, is in 
a bad condition ; but I beg of you not 
to say thing to my people on the subject ; 
they are poor, etc.” “ O no ! O no I” 
said Mr. Adams. But ere he left home, 
he filled a bag with rags and took it with 
it with him. When he had been in the 
pulpit a short time, feeling somewhat 
1 incommoded by the too free cirou,}ation 
I of the air, he deliberately to6k from the 
hag, a handful of the rags, and 'stuffed 
them into the windows,'*^ Towards the 
close of his discourse, which w^s more 
or less upon the duties of a people to- 
wards their clergyman, £e became very 
animated, and purposdy brought down 
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both fists upon the pnlpit ew^ons, with 
a tremendous force. The ih^thecs fiew 
in all directions, and the cushion was 
nearly featherless. He instantly oheched 
the current of his thoughts, and simply 
exclaimed, — “ Why, how these feathers 
fiy l">"raad then proceeded. He had 
fulfilled bis promise of not addressing 
the society on the subject, but had 
taught them a lesson not to be misun* 
derstood. On the next Sabbath, the 
M'iodow and cushion were found in 
excellent repair. 

.(a) NEW USE FOR JACOB’S 
LADDER.— A Welsh clergyman, in- 
vited to assist in the ordination of a 
minister in some part of England, was 
appointed to deliver the address to the 
church and congregation; and having 
been informed that their previous minis- 
ter had suffered m|u:h from pecuniary 
embarrassment, although the church 
was fully able to support him comfort- 
ably, he took the tbllowing singular 
method of administering reproof. 

In his address to the church, he re- 
marked, **You have been praying, no 
doubt, that God would send you a man 
after his own heart to be your pastor. 
You have done well. God, w'e hope, 
has heard your prayer, ai^d given you 
such a minister as he approves, who 
will go in and out before you, and feed 
your souls with the bread of life. But 
now you have prayed for a minister, 
and God has given you one to you mind, 
you have something more to. do ; you 
must take care of him and in order 
to his being happy among you, T have 
been thinking you have need to pray 
again. ‘ Pi-ay again ? Pray again ? 
What should we pray again for?’ Well, 
1 think you have need to pray aguin. 

* But for what ?* I will tell you. Pray 
that God would put Jacob's ladder 
down to the earth again, ‘Jacob's 
ladder Jacob’s ladder! What has 
Jacob’s ladder to do with our minister?’ 
Why, I think, if God would put Jacob’s 
ladder down, that your minister could go 
up into heaven on each Sabbath evening 
after preaching, and remain there all 
the week ; then he could dowu every 
Sabbatii morning so spiritually-minded 
and 80 full of heaven, that he would 
preach to you almost like an ange,I. ‘ Oh, 
that may be all very well ; and, if 
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it were poesi^, we should like it ; but, 
thei^ we need our minister with us 
dnri^ the week, to attend prayer- 
meetings, visit the sick, hear experience, 
give advice, Sue,, &o . ; therefore, we 
must have him always with us; we 
want the whole of bis time and atten- 
tiW That may be, and 1 will admit 
the necessity of his daily attention to 
your concerns, but, then you will re- 
member, that if he remains here he 
must have bread and cheese ; and 1 have 
been told that ybar former minister was 
often wanting the common necessaries 
of life, while many of you enjoyed its 
luxuries ; and, therefore, 1 thought, if 
God would put Jacob’s ladder down, 
your present minister might preach to 
you on the Sabbath, and, by going up 
into heaven after the services of the day, 
save you the painful necessity of support- 
ing him.” 

(o) JAY AND THE ANGEL.— 
When the Edward Irving mania raged, 
a man calling himself an “ Angel of the 
Church,” proceeded frona Bristol to 
Bath, on a special mission to William 
Jay. The grave, thinking old man, was 
m his study, and when the “ Angel,” a 
man with a dismal countenance, a white 
cravat, and rusty black trousers appeared, 
Mr, Jay asked him his business. “I 
am the Angel of the Church,” said 
the man. “ What church ?” asked Mr. 
Jay. “The Irvingite church at Bris- 
tol,” replied the angel. “ Take oft* 
your coat,” said Mr. Jay The angel 
took off his coat, and Mr. Jay quietly 
rubbed his shoulder blades. “ Wliat 
ace you doing?” asked the angel. 
“Looking for your wings,” was the 
cool answer of William Jay. 

(p) WHITFIELD AND THE 
SCOFFER. — When the celebrated 
Whitfield was addressing an immense 
crowd with his accustomed fervour and 
eloquence, under the shade of a vener- 
able tree in the meadows (Edinburgh), 
a poor creature, thinking to turn him 
into ridicule, had perched himself on- 
one of the overhanging boughs right 
above the preachePs head, and, wUh 
monkey-like dexterity, .mimicking his 
gesticulations, endeavoured to raise a 
laugh among the audience. Guided by 
the looks ot some of his hearers, Whit^ 
field caught a glance of him, but with- 
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ont seeming to have nodeed him. eoa« looslj giiafded. He delayed the visit 
tintieci his dieooane. WitlT the ekiU of of Oiotttieel ttnd exhortation; and de- 
a practised orator, he reserved the inei- layed* iHl, fohttked . by conscience, he 
dent for the proper plaoe^aad dme. Ha he ooold do so no logger. As soon as 
was expatiating at dbe moment on the he exiled, and was nshered into the 
TOwer and sovereignty of Divine graee. aatoon, the drst and only Mrson whom 
With rathering force and eamestnei^ he^ saw was this yonng lady, bathed in 
he told of the onlikely objects it bat tears, who immediately exclaimed, ** My 
often chosen, and the unlooked-for dear pastor, I rejoice to see you; 1 
triumphs it bad i^ieved. As he rose was fearful 1 was the only one who bad 
to the climax of ^his inspiring theme, escaped your friendly notice!** What 
and when in the full sweep of his elo- a rebuke to fear! W^t an encourage- 
quence, he suddenly pauhed, and turn- ment to h(^, and to action I, 
ing round and pointing slowly to the (5) TH£ R£V. MR. CHARLES'S 
wretch above him, exclaimed, in a tone PRAjCTlCfi. — When the Rev. Mr. * 
of deep and thrilling pathos, ^ Even Charles, of Bala, in Wales, met .a poor 
he may yet be the subject of that free man or woman on the road, he used tu 
and resistless grace.** It was a shaft stop his horse, and make the inqnify, 
from the Aknighty; winged by the “Can you read the Bible?** He was . 
Divine Spirit, it struck the sco&r to so much in the l^hit of doing this, that 
the hear^ and realized in his conver- he became every^Mte known from 
sion the glorious truth it contained. this practice. “ Tfae gentleman who 
(o) BARROW A^D ROCHES- kindly asked the poor people about the 
TER.— The celebrateirLord Rochester Bible f nd their souls,’* was^r. Charles, 
one day met Dr. Barrow in a park. Meeting one day with an old man, on 
near London, and., being determined, as one of the mountains he said to him, 
he said, to put down uie rusty piece of “ You are an old man, and very near 
divinity^ accosted him by taking off his another world.** “ Yes,** said he, “ and 
la^ , and, with a profound bow, ex- I hope I am going to heaven,** “ Do 
claimed, “Doctor, I am yours to my you know the road thither— do you 
shoe-tie.** The doctor, perceiving his know the word of God ? ** “ Pray, are 
aim, returned the salute with equal you Mr. Charles ? *’ said the old man. 
ceremony, “ 1 am yours to the ground.” He suspected who he was ffom bis 
His lordship then made a deeper congee, questions. He was frequently thus ac- 
and said, “ Doctor, I am yours to the costed, when asking^he poor people he 
centre.’* Barrow replied, with the same* met with about their eternal concerns, 
formality, “ My lord, I am yours to the “ Pi;;ay, are you Mr. Charles?” was- 
antipodes.** Rochester made another often the inquiry. When he had time, 
attempt, by exclaiming “ Doctor, 1 am be sc&rcely ever passed by a poor man 
yours to the lowest pit of hell.” “There, on the road, without talking^ to him 
my lord,” said Barrow, “ 1 leave you,” about his soul, and his knowledge of 
and immediately walked away. the Bible. When he found any igno- 

^ rant of the word of God, and not able ' 

262. PERSONAL iNTERcaUBSE AND represented to them, in a 

PASTORAL LABOUR. simple manner, the duty and 

(Jo) DOCTOR SPRING AND necessity of becoming acquainted with 

THE THOUGHTLESS YOUNG it, and feelingly and compassionately 

LADY'. — Dr. Spring, of New York, set before them the awful state of those 
once related, that during the period of a who leave the world without knowing 
revival of religion in that city, a young the word of God, and the way of savipg' 
lady, the object of high hope, the centre the soul. He sometimes .hucc^ed in 
of wide influence, capable of noble persuading them to ieam to read; and ' 
things^ yet careering on the giddy steep the good he thus did waS^ no d^bt, 
of fashion and folly, created in him no very great. 

small solicitude, as he would have to (c) PAYSON AND T^E LAW* 
give, an account for her soul, every YER.— The following rencounter with 

avenue to which seemed most sedu- a lawyer of Portland (America), who 
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ranked among' th« fint in the place #0 him?** ‘*Not at all; he appeared to 
wealth and fluenc^r of speech, will 9I10W have more regard tol^se around him, 
Dr, Paysoa*8 insight into chajra6t^> and than he had to his Maker.** Mr. Pay- 
also that his conquests were not <coti- son was very happy to hear him recog- 
fined to ** weak women and chiMtwn.** nke the distinction' between praying to 
A lady;' who was the common friend God, and praying to be heard, of men ; 
of Mi*s. Pay son and the lawyer’s .wife,, and drdpped a series of observations on 
was sojourning in the family of the .prayer, passing into a strain of remark, 
latter. After the females of the respec- which,* without taking the form, had 
tive families had interchanged several all the effect on the lawyer's conscience, 
“ calls,** Mrs. — was desirous of r<5- of a personal appli^tion. From a 
ceiving a formal vpit from Mrs. PaysOh : topic so ud welcome, he strove to divert 
but, to effect this, Mr. Pay son xfiust the conversaticQ"; and every few mi- 
also be invited f and hoW to prevail nates would start something as wide 
with her husband to tender an^pvit^- from it as the east is from the west But 
tion was the great difficulty. He had as often as he wandered, bis guest would 
been accustomed to associate experi- dexterously, and without violence, bring 
mental religion with meanness, and of him back ; and as often as he was 
course felt, or affected, great contempt brought back, He would wander again, 
fpr the divine, as if it were impossible At length the trying moment, which 
for a man of hk|Teligioa to be also a was to turn the scale, arrived; the time 
mail of talents. knew, by report, for the evening repast had come ; the 
something of Mr. Payson’s practice on servant^ had entt^red the parlour with 
these occasions, and dreading to have the provisions, master of the feast 
his house a^place for what appeared to became unusually eloquent, resolved to 
him gloomy' conversation, resisted bis engross the conversation, to hear no 
.. wife’s proposal as long as he could do question or r'*ply, to" allow no interval 
so, and retain the character of a gentle- for “ grace,” and to give no indication, 
man. When he gave his consent, it was by the ey.e, the hand, or the lips, that he 
with the positive determination that expected, or wished for such a service. 
Mr. Payson should not converse on Just as the distribution was on the very 
religion, nor ask a bles^ug over his point of commencing, Mr. Payson in- 
food, nor offer a prayer in his house, terposed the question, “ What writer 
He collected his forces, and made his has said, The devil invented the 
preparations in conformity for this pur- fashion of carrying round tea, to pre- 
pose. When the appointed day arrived, vent a blessing beiiig asked?*” Our 
he recei> ed his guests very pleasantly, host felt himself “ cornered ; ’* but, 
and entered at once into animated con- making a virtue of necessity, replied 
versation ; determined, by obtruding bis “ I don't know what writer it is ; but, 
own favourite topics, to forestall the if you please, we will foil the devil this 
divine. It was not long before the time. Will you ask a blessing, sir?” A 
latter discovered his object, and sum- blessing, of course, was asked ; and he 
'moDcd cogether his powers to defeat it brooked as well as he coul^, this first 
He plied them with that skill and ad- certain defeat, still resolved not to sus- 
dress for which he was remarkable ; tain another by the offering of thanks 
still, for some time, victory was inclined at the closing of the repast ; but in this, 
to neither side, or to both alternatfly. too, he was disappointed. By some well- 
The lawyer, not long before, had re- timed sentiment of his reverend guest 
turned from Washington city, where he he was brought into such a dilemma, 
spent several weeks on business at the that he could not, without absolute rude* 
Supreme Court of the United States, ness, decline asking him to return ' 

I Mr. Payson made some inquiries re- thanks; ,and thus he contested every 
I spefCting sundry personages there, and inch of his ground, till the visit terpu- 
I among others, the chaplain of the house nated. However, at every stage, the 
I of represehtatives. The counsellor had minister proved too much for the law- 
I heard him in the devotional services of ycr ; Mr, Payson retained his character 
I that assembly. ** How did you like as a in ister of religion, and gamed his 
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point in everything; and that, too, with 
80 admi^bie a tact, in a wa)^ so natural 
and unconstrained, and with such re- 
spectful deference to his host, that the 
latter could not be displeased, except 
with himself. He notonly acknowledged 
God on the receptbn of fbo^ but rea4 
the Scriptures and prayed before sepa- 
rating from the family; and these he 
did at the request of the master, though 
made, as* in every other instance, in vio- 
lation of a fixed purpose.' The chagrin 
of this disappointment, however, event- 
ually became the occasion of the law- 
yer’s greatest joy; for his mind was 
never entirely at -ease, till he found 
peace in believing. Often did he revert, 
with devout thankfulness to God, to the 
visit which had occasioned his mortifi- 
cation; and ever afterwards regarded 
with more than common veneration and 
respect, the servant of God whom he 
had despised ; and was. glad to receive 
his ministrations, in exchange for those 
on which he had formerly attended. 

00 THE INFIDEL’S 41ETORT. 
— A preacher perceiving, on one occa- 
sion, among his hearers, an individual 
who was known m the neighbourhood as 
a ringleader of infidelity, was induced 
to hope that some alteration had taken 
place in his views. To ascertain whether 
such was the fact, he called upon him 
the next day, and told him how happy 
he had been to see him at the house 
of prayer the previous evening ; the 
more so, as he had been given to un- 
derstand, that he did not believe the 
gospel. “ Nor you either,” said the 
unceremonius sceptic. “ What I ” he ex- 
claimed; “do you mean, sir, to call me 
a hypocrite ?” “1 call you no ill names, 
sir.” he coolly replied ; “ but what 1 
mean to say is this ; you have known 
of ray infidelity for years, and though I 
havci Jived all the while within a short 
distance of your dwelling, you have 
never before a^empted to enlighten me 
as to tliL^se matters; a thing which, to 
do you justice, I must believe you would 
have done, had you thought them as im- 
portant as your creed would make them. 
Indeed,.! cau hardly fancy that you 
would' see me going to hell, and never 
try to save mv soul.” 

(e) MISTXKE of NEFF.— One 
day, ak Felix Neff was walking in a 


street m tlie city of Lausanne (America), 
he saw at a distance a mau whom he 
took for one of his friends. He fan 
behind. him, tapped him on the shoulder, 
before lookinghim in his face, and asked 
him, “ What is the state of your soul, 
my friend?” The stranger turned; 
Neff perceived his error, apologized, 
and went his way. About three or four 
years afterwards, a person came to Neff, 
and accosted him, saying he was in- 
debted to him for his inestimable kind- 
ness. Neff did not recognize the man, 
and begged be would explain. The 
stranger replied, “ Have you forgotten 
an unknown person, whose shoulder you , 
touched in the street of Lausanne, and 
whom you asked, ‘ How do you fin'd 
your soul ? ’ It was I ; your question . 
led me to serious yeflections, and now 2 
find it is well with' my soul” This proves 
what apparently small means may be 
blessed of God for the conversion of 
sinners, and, how many opportunities for 
doing good we are continually letting 
slip, and which thus pass irrevocably 
beyond our reach. One of the questions 
which every Christian should propose to 
himself, on setting out on a journey, is, 

“ What opportunities shall I have to do 
good?” And one of the points on 
which he should examine himself, on 
his return, is, “ What opportunities have 
I lost?” 

^63. SUCCESS IN THEIR LABOURS.' 

(d) THE DAIRYMAN’S DAUGH- 
TER.— Some years ago, a vessel, which 
wds blessed with a pious chaplain, and 
was bound to a distant part of the world, 
happened to be detained by' contrary 
winds, over a Sabbath, at the Isle of 
Wight. The chaplain improved the 
opportunity to preach to the inhabitants. 
His text was, “Be clothed with humi- 
lity.” Among his hearers was a thought- 
less girl, who had come to show her fine 
dress, rather than to be instructed. The 
sermon was the means of her conver- 
sion. Her name was Elizabeth Wall^ . 
bridge, the celebrated Dairyman’s 
Daughter, whose interesting histofy, 
by the Rev. Legh Richmond^ has b^en 
printed in various languages, and widely 
circulated, to the spiritual benefit of thou- 
sands. What a reward was this for a sin- 
! gle sermon preached “out of season!” 

I 2 H 


(i) BERRIDGE AND HICKS.— It 
is credibly reported of the Rev; John 
Berridge, the well known vicar of Ever- 
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nCKS.— It I the state of their progress in religion. 


lY frequent visits and c 
I am acquainted with 


converse with 
i their several 


ton (England), that in his itinerant la- temptations, trials, and exercises, both 


hours through the country he preached 
from ten to twelve sermons a week 
upon an average, and frequently rode a 
hundred miles. Nor were such extra- 
ordinary exertions occasional, but con- 

.• _ a At 1_ 1 


personal and domestic, both spiritual 
and temporal, almost as intimately as if 
I had lived in their families.’ ” 

(rf) HILL AND THE TWO OLD 
MEN. — Tlie Rev. Thomas Jackson, of 


tinned through the long succession of Stockwell (England), in the memoir of 


more than twenty years. The success 
that followed these, as well as his stated 


Mr. Hill, furnished to the Evangelical 
Magazine,” states, — Perhaps no man in 


labours amongst his own flock, may be modern tiihes has been more honoured 


estimated from the fact, that he was 
visited in the first year after his own 
spiritual illumination, b)r a thousand dif- 
ferent persons under serious impressions. 
It is computed, that under his own 


than Mr. Hill, as the instrument of con- 
verting souls ; his talent appeared more 
particularly in awakening the careless; 
instances of which the writer has had 
many opportunities of witnessing ; and 


ministry, and that of Mr. Hicks, a he does not remember ever having 


neighbouring minister, of whose con- 
version he had been the instrument, four 


stayed two days with Mr. H. in any 
town, without meeting with one person 


thousand persons were awakened to a or more to whom his ministry nad been 
concern for their souls in the space of made useful. .One ease, among many. 


twelve months. 

(c) MR. GRIMSH AW’S SUCCESS. 
— “ The last time I was with Mr. Grim- 
shaw,” says Mr. Newton, “ as we were 
standing together upon a hill near Ha- 
worth, and surveying the romantic pro- 
spect around us, he expressed himself to 
the following purport, and I believe I 
nearly retain his very words, for they 
made a deep impression upon me while 
he spoke: — ‘When I first came into 
this country, if I had gone half a day’s 
journey on horseback towards the .east, 
west, north, and south, I could not have 
met with or heard of one truly serious 
person ; but now, through the blessing 
of God upon the poor services of the 


I he cannot omit : the scene occurred at 
Devon port, Devonshire, after Mr. H. 
had been preaching a missionary ser- 
mon to a crowded congregation m the 
large chapel in Prince’s-street The 
people had withdrawn, and the deacons 
and a few friends had retired, with Mr. 
H., into the vestry, when two tall, vener- 
able-looking men, upwards of seventy 
years of age, appeared at the vestry- 
door. After a short pause they entered, 
arm-in-arm, and advanced towards Mr. 
H., when one of them said, with some 
degree of trepidation, “Sir, will you 
permit two old sinners to have the 
honour to shake you by the hand ?” He 
replied, with some reserve, “ Yes, sir 


most unworthy of his ministers, besides when one of these gentlemen, the other 


•a considerable number whom I have 
seen or known to have departed thi* life, 
like Simeon, rejoicing in the Lord’s 


hanging on his arm, took his hand, kissed 
it, bathed it with his tears, and said, 
“ Sir, do yon remember preaching on 


salvation ; and besides five dissenting the spot where this chapel now stands, 
churches or congregations, of which the fifty years ago ?” “ Yes, I do,” was the 
ministers, and nearly every one of the reply. The old man then proceeded 
members, were first awakened under to say, “O sirl never edn the dear 


my ministry ; I have still at my sacra- 
ment, if the weather is favourable, from 


friend who has hold of my arm, or my- 
self, forget that sermon ; we were then 


three to five hundred communicants, of two careless youngmen, in His Majesty’s 


the far greater part of whom, so far as dock-yard, posting to destruction as fast 
man, who caiinot see the heai% and who as time and sin could convey us thither, 
can ^erefore only determine by appear- Having heard that an interesting young 
ances, profession, and conduct, may clergyman was to preach out of doors, 
judge, I can give almost as jparticnlar we dkermined to go and have some ftin ; 
an acconnt as I can of myselfi I know accordingly we loaded our pockets with 


accordingly we loaded our pockets with 
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stones, intending to pelt you ; but, sir, 
when you arrived, our courage failed ; 
and, as soon as you engaged in prayer, 
we were so deeply moved that our pur- 
pose wavered ; and, as soon as you be- 
gan to speak, the word came with power 
to our hearts ; the big tears rolled down 
our checks ; we put our .hands in our 
pockets, and dropped the stones one 
after another, until they were all gone ; 
for God had taken the stone out of our 
hearts. When the service was over, 
we retired; but our hearts were toe 
full to speak, until we came near our 
lodgings, when my friend at my elbow 
said, ‘John, this wil not do; we are 
both wrong ; good night.* This was all 
he could utter ; he retired to his apart- 
ment — I to mine; but neither of us 
durst go to bed, lest we should awake in 
hell ; ^d from that time, sir, we humbly 
lj('pc we were converted to God, who, 
of his infinite mercy, has kept us in his 
ways to the present moment; and we 
thought, sir, if you wouI<i permit us, 
after the lapse of half a hundred years, 
to have the pleasure of shaking you by 
‘ “lie hand before we go home, it would 
\}e the greatest honour that could be 
conferred on us,** Mr. H, was deeply 
affected ; the tears rolled down his 
venerable cheeks in quick succession ; he 
fell on the necks of the old men quite 
in the patriarchal style ; and there you 
might have seen them, locked in each 
others* arms, weeping tears of holy joy 
and gratitude to the Father of mercies. 
It was a scene at which Gabriel might j 
have rejoiced, and infidelity must have j 
turned pale. The writer is aware that i 
he cannot do justice to it by bis de- j 
scription, though he feels, at this dis- j 
tance of time, something like celestial 
pleasure in recording what be then wit- 
nessed. 

NEWS FOR A DYING MI- 
NISTER.— In the latter par^ of the 
eighteenth centnry, a Christian minister, 
at Shrewsbury (England), was brought 
to the closing scenes of life. He had long 
grieved over his apparent uselessness in 
the church of Christ, and when seized 
with his last illness, this regret was 
considerably increased. The thought 
planted thorns in his pillow, and embit- 
tered his dying moments. At this very 
period, two, persons, entirely unac- 
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qnainted with the feelings of the depart- 
ing minister, applied for communion 
with the church he had long served, 
and attributed their conversion to God 
to bis labours. A friend immediately 
hastened to communicate the intelligence 
to the venerable man, who listened to 
the statement with holy joy beaming in 
his countenance ; and then, gathering up 
his feet into the bed, adopted the lan- 
guage of Simeon, “ Now, Lord, lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace, for 
mine eyes have seen thy saivaiion,** 
and closed his eyes for ever on earthly 
objects. 

(/) A CHAIN OF INFLUENCE. 
— On the 3lst of January, 1841, when 
Mr. Jay, of Bath (England), con^pleted 
fifty years of hid ministry, it was ob- 
served by his pebple as a Jubilee. On 
that occasion the Rev. Timothy East, 
of Birmingham, stated, that a sermon 
Mr. Jav had preached in London in the 
early part of his ministry, was blessed 
to the conversion of a thoughtless and 
dissolute young man, who became a 
minister. A sermon preached by that 
minister thirtv-nine years ago, was the 
arrow of the Almighty that brought Mr. 
East to repen tanccj just as he had .deter- 
mined to leave his native country for 
ever. And a sermon preached by Mr. 
East twenty-seven years ago, in London, 
was the means of the conversion of a 
, careless, gay, and dissipated young man, 
who was John Williams, the late mis- 
siona^^y to the South Seas. 

THE FAITHFUL PASTOR.— 
Dr. Gilly relates an anecdote, as it was 
told him by a well-known Irish charac- 
ter, Thaddeus Conolly, who used to 
spend much of his time in' wandering 
through Ireland, and instructing the 
lower classes in their native language. 
“ I went,** said he, “ one Sunday, into a 
church, to which a new incumbent had 
been lately appointed. The congrega- 
tion did not exceed half a dozen, but the 
preacher delivered himself with as much 
energy and affection as if he were ad- 
dressing a crowded audience. After 
service, I expressed to the olergymao 
my wonder that he should hold forth 
so fervently to such a small number. 

‘ Were there but one,* said tRe rector, 

* my anxiety for his improvement would 
make me equally energetic.* ** The fol- 
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lowing year Conolly went into same 
church, the congregation was multiplied 
twenty-fold; the third year he found 
the church fuU. 

(A) THE NEGRO’S ADVICE.— 
A youxig minister received a call from 
two di^rent societies at once, to be- 
come their pastor One was rich, and 
able to give him a large salary, and was 
well united ; the other was poor, and 
so divided that the former minister had 
been driven away. In this condition he 
applied to his father for advice. An 
aged negro servant who overheard what I 
they said, made this reply : “ Massa, go ! 
where there is the least money and the | 
most devil.” He took the advice, and ! 
was made the happy instrument of unit- 
ing a distracted church, and converting 
many souls to C'hrist. 

(i) DR. BEECHER’S SERMON 
TO ONE HEARER.— Dr. Beecher 
once engaged to preach for a country 
minister on exchange, and the Sabbath 
proved to be one excessively stormy, 
cold, and uncomfortable. It was m 
mid-winter, and the snow was piled ail 
along in the roads, so as to make the 
passage very difficult. Still the niiuister 
urged his horse through the drifts, put 
the animal into a jhed, and went into 
the church ; but no hearers had arrived. 
After looking about, the old gentleman, 
then young, took his seat in the pulpit. 
Soon the door opened, and a single in- 
dividual walked up the aisle, looked 
about, and took a seat. The hour came 
for commencing!^ service, but there was 
only one hearer. 

Whether to preach to such an audience, 
was a question, and it was cue that 
Lyman Beecher was not long in de- 
ciding. He felt that he had a duty to 
perform, and he had no right to refuse 
to do it, because only one man could 
reap the benefit of it; and accor<*‘ingIy 
be went through all the services, pray- 
ing, singing, ph>acbing, and the benedic- 
tion, with only om bearer. When all 
was over, he hastened down from the 
desk to speak to bis congregation, but 
he had departed. 

A' circumstance so rare was referred 
to occasionally; but twenty years after- 
wards It was brought to the doctor’s 
mind quite strangely. Travelling some- i 
where in Ohio, the doctor lighted 


from the stage one day in a pleasant vil- 
lage, when a gentleman stepped up and 
spoke to him, ffimiliarly calling him by 
name. ** I do not remember you,” said 
the doctor. 1 suppose not,” said the 
stranger ; ** but we once spent two hours 
together in a house alone in a storm.” 

I do not recall it, sir,” added the old 
man; “pray when was it?” “Do you 
remember preadhing, twenty years ago, 
in such a place, to a single person ?” 
“ Yes, yes,’’ said the doctor, grasping 
his hand, “1 do, indeed; and, if you 
are the man, I have been wishing to see 
you ever since.” “lam the man, sir ; 
and that sermon saved my soul, made a 
minister of me, and yonder is my 
church ! The converts of that sermon, 
sir, are all over Ohio.” 

0) RESULTS OF HUMBLE 
EFFORTS. — At one of the anniver- 
saries in New York, Mr. Todd, of 
Northampton, Massachusetts, said — 

When a boy, Providence sent an 
humble, unostentatious minister among 
us— a man who is now labouring in the 
wilderness at the west, almost unknown. 
There was a revival under his preach- 
ing — not much said or thought about it, 
for only a few poor boys and girls were 
the subjects. It was one among many 
of similar revivals under the labour of 
this man. I'he subjects were poor 
Sabbath-school children : but 1 can fix 
my eye upon them, and see two or three 
of these girls are devoted w'ives of mi- 
nisters, two or three of these boys are 
deacons of churches ^ two more, at least, 
ministers of the gospel (of whom the 
humble individual before you is one). 

I can point to at least eight new, vigor- 
ous, prosperous churches, gathered by * 
these men, and nearly a score of young 
men from tliese churches, on the way 
to the ministry — several powerful re- 
vivals cf religion, many new Sabbath- 
schools organized, and hundreds of 
new-born souls who have begun to sing 
the song of Moses and the Lamb. 

All this can be traced directly to the 
little seed which this humble man of 
God cast by the wayside. 

> 264 . TRIALS OF MINISTERS. 

(a) WAY OF TREATING COM- 
PLAINTS.— A young preacher 8ta|ed 
one day to Mr. Drew, that he bad re- 
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ceired an anonymous letter, complaining 
of his pAlpit oratory. Mr, Drew aaid to 
him, “ Do not heed it, any further than 
to profit by its obserrations, if true. I 
have had scores of such letters since I 
became an author, and often with post- 
age to pay. They never trouble me, 
and I generally put them into the fire ; 
but these letters are sometimes of use. 
Our good qualities we may learn from 
our friends ; from our enemies we may 
chance to discover our defects.” 

(b) A DEJECTED MINISTER 
SATISFIED. — The Rev. Ambrose 
Morton was generally esteemed a good 
scholar, and remarkably humble, sanc- 
tified, and holy, but was inclined to 
melancholy, to his own discouragement. 
In his younger days, when he was 
assistant to another minister, some good 
people, in his hearing, speaking of their 
conversion, and ascribing it under God 
to that minister’s preaching, he seemed 
cast down, as if he were of no use. A 
sensible countryman, who was present, 
and who had a particular it'alue for his 
ministry, made this obsert^ation for his 
encouragement: “An ordinary work- 
nan. may hew down timber, but it must 
be an accomplished artist that shall 
frame it for the building.*' Mr. M. 
therefore rose up, and cheerfully replied, 

“ If I am oi‘ any use, I am satisfied,** 
Indeed, his preaching was always solid 
and judicious, and highly esteemed by 
all but liimself; and was especially 
useful to experienced Christians. 

(r) SOMETHING MORE AWFUL 
THAN THE JUDGMENT.— A cele- 
brated preacher of the seventeenth 
century, in a sermon to a crowded au- 
dience, described the terrors of the last 
judgment with such eloquence, pathos, 
and force of action, that some of his 
audience not only burst into tears, but 
senil forth piercing cries, as if the Judge 
himself bad been present, and wras about 
to pass upon them their finak sentence. 
In the, height of this commotion, the 
preacher called upon them to drv their 
tears and cease tjieir cries, as he was 
about to add something still more awful 
and astonishing than anything he had 
yet brought before them. Silence being 
obtained, he, with an agitated counte- 
nance and solemn voice addressed them 
thus “ In one quarter of an hour from 
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thif time,' the emotions which you have 
just now exhibited will be stified ; the 
remembrance of the fearful truths which 
excited them will vanish: you will 
return to your carnal occupations, or 
sinful pleasures, with your usual avidity, 
and you will treat all you have heard, 
* as a tale that is told I* 

( d ) MINISTER*S HARVEST- 
DAY. — During the great revival of 
religion in America, which took place 
under Mr. Whitfield, and others distin- 
guished for their piety and zeal at that 
period, Mr. Tennant was laboriously 
active, and much engaged to help for- 
ward the work : in the performance of 
which he met with strong and powerful 
temptations. The following is from his 
own lips : 

On the evenong preceding public 
worship, be selected a subject for the 
discourse intended to he delivered, and 
made some progress in his preparations. 
In the moruing he resumed the same 
subject, with an intention to extend his 
thoughts further on it; but was pre- 
sently assaulted with a temptation that 
the Bible was not qf Divine authority, 
but the invention ot man. He instantly 
endeavoured to repel the temptation by 
prayer, but his endeavours proved un- 
availing. The temptation continued, 
and fastened upon him with greater 
strength as the time advanced for pub- 
lic service. He lost all the thoughts 
which he had prepared on the preceding 
evening. He tried other subjects, but 
could get nothing for the people. The ' 
wholes book of God, uqder that distress- 
ing state of mind, was a sealed book to 
him ; and, to add to his affliction, he 
was “ shut up in prayer ;*' a cloud, dark 
as that of Egypt, oppressed bis mind. 

Thus agonized in spirit, he proceeded 
to the church, where he found a large 
congregation assembled, and waiting to 
hear the word i and then be was more 
deeply distress^ than ever ; and espe- 
cially for the dishonour which be feared 
would fall upon religion through him 
that day. He resolved, however, \o 
attempt the service. * He introduced it . 
by singing a psalm, during^which time 
his agitation increased to the highest 
degree. When the moment for prayer 
commenced, he arose, as one in tiie 
most painful and perilous situation, and 
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with arms extended to heaven, began (/) SERMON THROWN UPON 
with this exclamation, ** Lord, hare THE FIRE. — Mr. Trowt’s anxiety in 
mercy upon me I*’ On the utterance the anticipation of a public service, had 
of this petition, he was heard; the been distressing; and the trepidation 
thick cloud instantly broke away, and of his mind was such, while conducting 
light shone upon his soul. The result it, that he went home sorrowful. The 
was a deep solemnity throughout the aged widow of a minister endeavoured 
congregation ; and the house, at the end to encourage him. Do not fear,*’ she 
of the prayer, was a place of weeping, said ; ** my husband once came down 
He delivered the subject of his evening stairs, complaining that it was no use 
meditations, which was brought to his for him to attempt to study any longer; 
full remembrance, with an overflowing and threw what he had written into the 
abundance of other weighty and solemn Are. 1 immediately took it out, and 
matter. Tlie Lord blessed his discourse, said, * No, you ought not to burn it ; do 
so that it proved the happy means of not be dejected ; God will be better to 
the conversion of about thirty persons, you than your fears V ” Animated b^ 
This day he ever afterwards spoke of as his wife, the good man re-entered his 
“ his harvest-day.** study. He composed another sermon 

(c) TEXT FOR A DISCOURAGED on the occasion, which was the means 
MINISTER. — After the Rev. John of awakening a person who heard it to 
Clark, of Trowbridge, England, had serious attention to religion ; and when 
been engaged in the ministry for a few he afterwards preached the sermon 
years, his mind became greatly de- which he had, in dejection of mind, 
pressed with a view of its responsibility, thrown into the lire, this sermon was 
a sense of his own inability, and the also attended with a like blessing from 
want of more success. At length these God. 

discouragements were so oppressive, (g) ROBERT HALL’S FIRST 
that he assured some Christian friends, EFFORTS.— Robert Hall, desiring a 
one Sabbath afternoon, that he could license to commence preaching, was 
preach no longer. In vain did they try appointed to deliver an address in the 
to remove his difficulties, or to persuade vestry of Broadinead Chapel, from 1 Tim. 
him at least to address the congregation iv. 10 : Therefore we both labour and 
that evening, as no supply could be suffer reproach, because we trust in the 
obtained. He declared his positive living God, who is the Saviour of all 
inability to preach any more. At this men ; especially of those that believe.** 
moment a pious old woman applied to After proceeding for a short time, much 
speak tc the minister. Being admitted, to th6 gratilication of his auditory, he 
she requested him to preach from that suddenly paused, and covering his face 
text, ** Then 1 4 |aid, I will speak no with his hands, exclaimed, “ Oh 1 1 have 
more in his name : but his word was in lost my ideas,*’ and sat down, his hands 
my heart as a burning fire shut up in still hiding his face, 
my bones, and I was weary with for- The failure, however, painful as it 
' beailng, and I could not stay,** Jer. xx : was to his tutors, and humiliating to 
9. She stated that she did not xnow himself, was such as rather augmented 
where the words were, but that her than diminished their persuasion of what 
mind was so much impressed with them, he could accomplish, if once he ac* 
that she could not forbear to re'ijiest quired self-possession. He was, there- 
him to preach from them that evening, fore, appointed' to speak again on the 
Being satisfied that she was entirely same subject, at the same place, the en- 
unacquainted with the circumstances suing week. 

which had just transpired, Mr. Clark The second attempt was accompanied 
was assured that Providence had thus by a second failure, btili more painful 
interposed that he should continue his to .witqm> and still more grievous to 
ministry. He preached that evening bear. He hastened from the vestry, 
from the text thus given, and never and, on retiring to his room, exclaimed, 
afterwards was greatly dutresaed on ** If this does not humble me, the devil 
the subject must have me 1*’ Such were the ear^ 
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efforts of him lorhose humility afterwards 
became ais conspicuous as fiis talents ; 
and who, for nearly half a century, ex- 
cited universal attention and admuration 
by the splendour of his pulpit eloquence. 

265. FAULTS OF MINI8TBBS. 

(a) DR. MASON’S CRITICISM.— 
On one occasion it is related of Dr. 
Mason, of New York, that after the 
delivery of a discourse appointed for the 
day, and which he and others were 
expected to criticise, he was observed 
to remain silent much longer than usual 
for him on similar occasions, apparently 
absorbed in thought, and hesitating 
whether to express his opinion of the 
performance or not. At length he was 
appealed to by some one, and asked 
whether he had any remarks to make. 
He arose and said, I admire the ser- 
mon for the beauty of its style, for the 
splendour of its imagery, for the correct- 
ness of its sentiments, and for the point 
of its arguments; but, sir, it wanted 
one thing;” and then pausing till the 
eyes of all were fixed upon him, he 
added, ^ It needed to be baptized in the 
rame^ of the Lord Jesus Christ, to 
entitle it to the name of a Christian 
sermon.” 

(5) DR. DWIGHT AND THE 
YOUNG CLERGYMAN.— A young 
clergyman once called upon Dr. Dwight, 
and inquired respecting the best me^od 
of treating a very difficult and abstruse ] 
point in mental philosophy, upon which | 
he was preparing a sermon. ** I cannot 
pve you any infbrmation upon the sub- 
ject,” the doctor replied; “I am not 
familiar with such topics ; 1 leave them 
for young men.” 

(c) DEATH-BED ESTIMATE.— 
A celebrated Irish preacher, distin- 
guished for the eloquence of his pulpit 
preparations, is said to have exclaimed 
on his death-bed, ** Speak not to me of 
my sermons ; alas ! I was fiddling whilst 
Rome was burning.” 

( d ) PREACHING ALMOST 

EVERYTHING.r-The Abb6 

preached a fast-day sermon before {.lOuis 
the Sixteenth, which contained a great 
deal of politics, finance, an^ government, 
and very little of the gospel . ** It is a 
pity,” said the king, as he came out of 
the church; **if the abbf bad only 
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touched a' little on religion, he would 
have told us of everything.” 

(e) NOT DEALING IN SCRIP- 
TURE!.— A woman ' went one day to 
hear Dr. — — preach, and, as usual, 
carried a pocket Bible with her, that 
she might torn to any of the passages 
the preacher might happen to refer to. 
But she found that she had no use for her 
Bible there ; and, on coming away, said 
to a friend, ‘*1 should have left my 
Bible at home to-day, and have brought 
my dictionary. The doctor does not 
deal in Scripture, but in such learned 
words and phrases as require ;the help 
of an interpreter to render them, intel- 
ligible.” 

(/) LONG PULPIT EXERCISES. 
— Complaints a^inst long religious 
services are very pequent. Few things 
appear so bad to some persons as to be 
kept in the house of God more than one 
or two hours. .Let us see how it was 
m the reventeenth century! Mr. Howe 
was then minister of Great Torrington, 
in Devonshire. His labours here were 
characteristic of the times. On the 
public fasts, it was his common method 
to begin about nine in the morning, with 
a prayer for about a quarter of an hour, 
in which he begged a blessing pn the 
work of the day ; and' afterwms read 
and expounded a chapter or psalm, in 
which he spent about three-quarters of 
an, hour ; then prayed an hour ; 'preached 
another hour ; and prayed again for 
half an hour. After this be retired, 
and took a little refreshment fora quar- 
ter of-Rn hour or more, the people sing- 
ing all the while. He then returned to 
the pulpit, prayed for another hour, 
ave them another sermon of about an 
our’s length; and so concluded the 
service of the day, about four o’clock in 
the afternoon, with half an hdur or more 
of prayer. . 

(j) A ifUJINY PREACHER.— 
A popular preacher, after a pulpit ex- 
hibition of his wit to a country congre- 
gation, bad particularly attracted ^e 
attention of a boy who was present. On 
going home to his mother, he exclaimed, 
“Well, mother, I shall never forget 
that preacher— he is the best of 'kll I 
ever heard I” “Why so* my boy?” 
“Oh, mother, because he was so very 
funny I” This anecdote, though short, 
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may be a uaefnl bint to minurters.wbo 
are in the habit of indulging themna* 
tural lerity in the^pnlpit 
(A) CRYIUO IN THE WRONG 
PL AOE.-^I ramenber (says Foster, in * 
speaking of Robert Hall), at the dis- 
tan<^ of many years, with what vivid- I 
ness"^ of the ludicrous he related an 
anecdote of a preacher long since de- 
ceased, of some account in his day and 
connection. He would, in preaching, 
sometimes weep, or seem to weep, when 
the people wondered why, as not per- 
ceiving in what he was saying any 
cause for such emotion in the exact 
places where it occurred. After his 
death one of his hearers happening to 
inspect some of his manuscript sermons, 
exclaimed, “ I have found the explana- 
tion ; we used to wonder at the good 
doctor’s weeping with so little reason 
sometimes as it seemed. In his sermons 
there is writtpn here and there on the 
margins, ‘Cry here.* Now, I really 
believe the doctor sometimes mistook 
the place, and that was the cause of 
what appeared so unaccountable.” 

(t) PAYING LIKE A SINNER. 
—Several years ago, in North Carolina, 
where it is not customary for the tavern- 
keepers to charge the ministers for 
lodging and refreshments, a preacher 
presumingly stopped at a tavern one 
evening, made himself comfortable dur- 
ing the night, and in the morning entered 
I the stage without offering to pay for his 
' accommodations. The landlord came 
> running up to the stage, and said, 
there was some one therein who ^ad 
not settled his bill The passengers all 
said they had, except the preacher, who 
said be had understood that he never 
charged ministers anything. “What! 
you a minister of the gospel — a man of 
God ?’* cried the inn-keeper. “You came 
to my house ^last night— yqu sat down 
at the table without asking a blessing— 

I lit you up to your room, and you went 
to bed without praying to your Maker 
(for I stayed ttoe until you were un- 
dressed) ; yon rose and washed, without 
saying mce ; and, as yon came to my 
house like a sinner, you have now to pay 
like a sinner.** 

(y) THE THIRD SEAD.-A 
certain. French preacher, liter a long 
and pompous iqj^rodnctiou, said^ “ I shall 
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now proceed, my hearers, to divide my 
subject into three parts. 1st. 1 shall tell 
you about that which I know, and that 
yen do not know. 2nd. 1 shall tell you 
aWt that which you know, and I do not 
know. 3rd, and lastly, I shall tell you 
about that which neither you nor I I 
know.** Alas! how much preaching 
“comes under the third head.” How 
often, when Paul supplies the. text, has 
Tnlly, Plato, Epictetus taught! If 
there were more simple, plain preaching 
to the conscience, instead of an osten- 
tatious display of learning, or strife 
about words to no profit, we should see 
more faithful, consistent Christians, and 
more done to advance the kingdom of 
Christ. 

(A) FALSE AND UNGODLY 
DELICACY.— The Rev. Dr. Grillin 
used to relate an anecdote of a clergy- 
man, who said in the course of a sermon. 

“ My dear hearers, unless you repent of 
your sins and turn unto God, you will 
go to a place that it would be indelicate 
to name before so refined an assembly,*’ 

“ Such a man,” the doctor would add, 

“ ought to be hurled with indignation 
fVom the pulpit” A seilitimeDtalism 
(for the want of a better word) pervades 
I the minds of many men, and begets a 
taste that savours far more of false 
delicacy than real refinement or good 
sdnse* 

(0 SERMON FOR DR. MAN- 
TON. — Dr. Harris relates, that while 
Dr, Manton was minister at Covent- 
garden, London, he was called on to 
preach before the lord mayor, and the 
companies of the city, at St. Paul’s. He 
studied for the occasion afi elaborate 
discourse, and was heard by the most . 
intelligent part of his congregation with 
great admira^on ; but as he was return- 
ing home inthe evening, a poor man 
pulled the sleeve of his gown, and asked 
if he was the g^tleman who had preach- 
ed before tlie lord mayor in the morning. 

On the doctor’s replying in the affirma- 
tive, the man added, “ Sir, 1 came with 
the h)^6 of getting .flome good for my 
soul, Wfu greatly disappointed ; 

for I not understand a ^eat deal 
of wha^on said ; you were quite above 
me.” The doctor wept, and replied, 

“ Friend, if I did not give you a sermon, 
you have i^Ven me one ; and by the 
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grace of God, I will flever f^ain play 
the fool/ in preaching before my lorn 
mayor in such a manner.” 

(m) UNDERSTOOD BY FIVE OR 
SIX. — I remember some years ago, says 
a writer in the ** Religious Magazine,” to 
have heard a young minister yitbo was 
settled in a small obscure town, preach 
a sermon at an association meeting, 
which Was richflF adorned with the 
graces of finished composition. He was 
afterwards asked by a senior brother, 
whether he preached such sermons at 
home ; and he answered in the affirma- 
tive. “ And how many of your people,” 
it was next asked, “ do you suppose can 
understand you? ” ** About five or six,” 
he replied. The avowal produced, as 
might be expected, among men of piety 
and experience, a mixed emotion of grief 
and indignation. Nor can we conceive 
of a more gross* and revolting inconsis- 
tency, than that of a Christian pastor 
and teacher pleasing himself and a few 
fond admirers by picking flowers and 
wearing pretty garlands, whAi the sheep 
of his flock are ready to perish for 
want of being properl} m atched and fed. 
>^hat! will a man who has assumed 
an office of deep and awful responsi- 
bility, spend his lime, his strength, and 
his ingenuity in courting the muses, and 
canvassing for literary honours, when 
the souls of his charge are many of them 
rushing, unprepared into eternity ! Oh, 
shameful prostitution of the noblesi 
function ! 

(«) THE REFORMER AND THE 
QUAKER. — A country clergyman was 
boasting in a large company of the suc- 
cess be had met with in reforming his 
parishioners, on whom his labours, he 
said, bad produced a wonderful change 
for the better. Being asked in what 
respect, he replied, that when he came 
first^ among them, they were a set of 
unmannerly clowns, who paid him no 
more deference than they did to one 
another ; did not as much as pull off 
their hats when they spoke to him, but 
bawled out as rou^ly and familiariy as 
though he was their equals whdr«i|9 now 
they never presumed to adt^i^ him 
without caps in hand, in-^ siilftnissive 
voice, and made him the best bow when 
they were at ten yards* distance, and 
styled him your reverence ai%H^Ty word. 
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A.Qipaker; who had heard the whole 
patiebtl}, made answer, ** And so, friendi 
the upshot of this reformation, of which 
thou hast so much carnal glorying, is, 
that thou hast taught thy people to wor- 
ship thyself.” 

(oy Bad effects of levity. 

— An eminent medical practitioner, who 
was also a man of true piety, Was called 
to attend a patient on the Lord's day, at 
such a distance from his own place of 
worship, as to render his attendance 
there impossible. Not willing* however, 
to lose the benefit of public worship 
altogether, he repaired to a neighbour- 
ing chapel ; but as the service was far 
advanced, and the place much crowded, 
he could get no farther than the door. 
'I'he preacher was long and deservedly 
esteemed in the (jhristian world, but of 
the class unhappily prone to mingle 
oddities and witticisms in every dis- 
course. His tftet was, “ Almost thou 
persuad ‘st me to be a Christian and 
as be proceeded, many ludicrous expres- 
sions escaped him, not at all to the taste 
of his professional hearer. This gen- 
tleman was, however, particularly struck 
with the effect of his mode of preaching 
on a person who stood near him, who 
appeared to be a very respectable and 
intelligent young man. After listening 
some time with great attention, but with 
evident and growing indication's of un- 
easiness and disgust, he hastily retired 
*from the scene, muttering in an audible 
tone,/* If Mis be preaching the gospel 
of Jesus Christ, I know nothing of 
the meaning of the New Testament. 
Almost thou persuadest ' me to be an 
infidelJ^ 

f 

S66. MISCELLANEOUS. 

(o) NETTLETON AND THE 
UNFAITHFUL MINISTER.— The 
following anecdote of Dr. Nettleton, is 
a delightful instance of his peculiar ten- 
derness for the ministerial reputation 
and influence of his brethren. It serves 
both as a powerful rebiike to that reck- 
less spirit which too, often marks the 
character of flaming zealots, and ah a 
gentle admonition for that reprehenuble 
coldness, which perhaps equally as often 
prevails in the bosom of the jninistry. 

Dr. Nettleton was most sensitively 
cafeful to sustain the influence of his 
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brethren. He would not, when he knew 
there was an evident deficiencj, doAny- 
thing that might tend, in the least degree, 
to disparage them in the estimation of 
their people. There was one instance, 
which 1 am about to name, in which he 
showed his delicacy of feeling and ad- 
dress, in a most Christian manner. A 
clergyman who lived not far from the 
place where Dr. Nettleton resided, bore 
the reputation of an indolent and ineffi- 
cient pastor, and had, in consequence, 
caused considerable uneasiness amongst 
his people. Some of the more faithful 
part of the church, who deplored the 
low state of religion and growing laxity 
of morals among the youth of the con- 
gregation, went to Dr. Nettleton, and 
desired him to come and preach to 
them. To this he would by no means 
consent, without an express invitation 
from the pastor, and of that he had 
little hope, But there happened to be a 
desert spot on the borders of the town, 
where religious meetings were seldom 
held, and whither the influence of the 
pastor did not particularly extend. When 
he was maie acquainted with the fact, 
he said that he had no objections to go 
thither and bold a few evening meetings 
with them. He went, and without ex- 
citing observation, held several such 
meetings. In a short time, several of 
the youth were Under deep conviction 
for sin. As soon as he perceived the 
joyful appearance, he requested all who 
were under serious impressions, to meet 
with him the next day, informing them 
that he had something of an important 
nature, which he wished to r.ommulii- 
cate. When they had all met, he advised 
the y')ung ladies to go in t^e evening 
to their pastor, and ask his houasel re- 
specting the present state of their minds; 
and the young men he advised to go the 
evening following for the same purpose. 
They all did as he had prudently direct- 
ed them : and the effect was so power- 
fully electric, that the slothful pastor 
rose up at once, went to work with all 
his might, preached and laboured with 
assiduous energy, and was the favoured 
instrument in reaping a glorious harvest 
of souls. As soon as the pastor thus 
fairly entered into his work. Dr. N. re- 
tired, and the pastor ever ^mained a 
fmthfui and useful man. 


(A) HOW TO HAVE A GOOD 
MINISTER. — Every church, it is pre- 
sumed, is desiring a ^ood minister, yet 
etery one may not, in its own appre- 
hension, he favonredwith such a bless- 
ing. Many ohurohes often feel that their 
ministers are not quite what they desire 
them to be — not quite the men for the 
places which they are in. Their eyes 
are therefore tnmed.it.Away from^ those 
ministers whose labonrs they enjoy, to 
some others, or to their heau ideal of 
what a minister ought to be, and so de- 
sire theirs to be changed. For the bene- 
fit of such we relate the following cir- 
cumstances, which, we are told, are 
substantially matters of fact 

A young man was settled in a large 
and popular congregation in New Eng- 
land, under very flattering circum- 
stances. The church and people had 
settled him with the belief that he was 
a young man of more than ordinary 
talents, and with the expectation of his 
becoming a distinguished man. After 
a year or two, when the novelty of the 
thing had worn off, the current seemed 
to change, and the feeling prevailed that 

Mr. B' was not, nor likely to be, 

quite what they expected. He did not 
grow as they thought he would ; he did 
not perform that amount of labour which 
was needed to build up the church and 
interest of the congregation ; and things 
dragged heavily. The young roan felt 
the influence of the chill atmosphere 
which thus surrounded him ; his spirits 
sunk, his health ran down, and it was 
whispered around in the society, and in 

the neighbouring towns, that Mr. B 

would probably have to leave ; he was 
not the man for the place ; he was not 
the man of talents which they had ' 
anticipated. 

While things were in this state, at a 
meeting of the church when the pastor 
was absent, (perhaps called to see what 
should be done,} Mr. O , an intelli- 

gent member of the church arose and 
said, ** Brethren, I think we have been 
in fault respecting, our minister. 'I 
thinlfe^h^is % young man of superior 
talen%^;>)^d wiR one day be a distin- 
guish^ man ; ' but we have not sus- 
tained and enoonraged him as we 
sbonld ; we have not sj^ken of him to 
others with esteem and confidence ''as 
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we should; we have been standing 
and lookjing on, expecting him td .raise 
both himself and us to eminence. Now 
let 08 adopt a different coarse. Let os 
encourage our minister with our prayers, 
our sympathies, and efforts. Let us 
speak of him with esteem and con- 
fidence to others, and say that we think 
him a man of talent, who bids fair to 
be a distinguished man.’* 

The thing was agreed upon; the 
leading men set the example, and very 
soon every one was speaking in favour 

of Mr. B . His j^ople visited him, 

sympathized with him, encouraged him; 
and people out of the society began to 
think how Mr. B— was rising in the 
estimation of his church. The young 
man felt the Qhange; the cold damp 
chill by which he had been surrounded, 
and which had benumbed the energies 
of his soul, was exchanged for a warm 
genial atmosphere ; his spirits rose, his 
health returned, his energies awoke, 
he soon showed to all that he had 
within him the elements of i^man ; and 
several revivals attended his labours. 
In the affections of the church and peo- 
ple he has long since firmly established 
himself ; they delight in him as a man 
of talent, as well as a good man ; his 
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name has become honourably enrolled 
among American authors, and he is one 
whom his own church, ^d the churches 
of New England delight to honour. 
Reader, Christian, would you have a 
good minister? Go thou and do like- 
wise. 

(c) THE MINISTER’S APPEAL. 
— A minister who was called to preach 
probationally to a vacant congregation, 
was after sermon addressed by the dea- 
con of the church, an amiable man, as 
follows : — “ Sir, I should have approved 
your sermon highly bad you closed it 
without that address to sinners.” The 
young preacher in reply said. '*Sir, I 
cannot preach a sermon without ad- 
dressing them.” He was, however, 
chosen pastor of the church. Some 
time afterwards, some young persons 
giving an account of their experience 
in order to their admission, one of them, 
the daughter of the said deacon, publicly 
declared that the Lord had been pleased 
to make that address, which her father 
had condemned, the means of her con- 
version. She lived an ornament to her 
profession, and died happy in the Lord. 
The good deacon said, he should never 
more be an enemy to the free call of 
the gospel. 
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id) PRODIGAL TURNED MISER. 
—A young man of vicious principles 
and habits, wasted in two or three years 
a large patrimony in profligacy. When 
his' last means were exhausted, his 
worthless associates, who called them- 
selves his friends, treated , him with 
neglect. Reduced to absolute want, he 
one ^ay went out of the house with an 
intention to put an end to his life ; but 
wandering awhile almost unconsciously, 
he came to the brow of an eminence 
which overlooked what were lately his 
estates. Here he sat down, and re- 
mained fixed in thought for some ^urs, 
at the end of which he sprang'i^om 
the ground with a vehement exulting 
emotion. He had formed his resolution, 
which was, that all those estates should 
be hig again ; he had formed his plan, 


too, which he instantly began to execute. 
He walked hastily forward, determined 
to eeize the first opportunity to gain 
money, though it were ever so small a 
sum, and resolved not to spend, if he 
could help it, a farthing of whatever he 
might ob&in. The first thing that drew 
his attention was a heap of coals, shot 
out of carts on the pavement before a 
house. He offered himself to put them 
in the place wefe they were to be laid, 
and was employed. He received a few 
pence for his labour; and then, in 
pursuance of the saving part, of his 
plan, requested some- small gratuity of 
meat and drink, which was given to 
him. He then looked out for the atext 
thing that might offer, and went, with 
indefatigable industry, through a suc- 
cession of servile employmeDt8*ih dif- 
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ferent places, of longer and shorter v^hile he iras going to bed. He seldom 
duration, still scrupulously aybiding,^ as washed his face aud hands but when 
far as possible, the expense of a penny, the sun shoni; forth ; then be went to 
He promptly seized every opportunity a neighbouring pool, and used sand in- 
which could advance his design, with- stead of soap ; when he was washed, he 
out regarding the meanness of occu- would lie on his back and dry himself 


out regarding the meanness of occu- would lie on his back and dry himsel 

E ation or appearance. By this method in the sun, as he never used a towel, for 
e gained, after a considerable time, that would wear, and when dirty, would 
money enough to purchase, in order to need washing, which would be expen- 


sell again, a few cattle, of which he had sive. Since his death there have been 
taken pains to understand the value, jugs of dollars and shillings found in 
He speedily but cautiously turned his his stable. At the dead of night he used 
flrsf’gains into second advantages ; re- to go to this place, but for what purpose 
tained without a single deviation his even old Griffiths could not tell ; but it 
extreme parsimony, and thus advanced now appears thrit he used to rob one jug 
by degrees into larger transactions and to add to the other, 
incipient-wealth. The final result was (c) VANDII.LE, THE FRENCH 


The final result was (c) VANDII.LE, THE FRENCH 
that he more than recovered his lost MISER.— M. Vandille was the most 
possessions, and died an inveterate remarkable man in Paris, both on ac- 
miser, worth sixty thousand pounds, count of his immense riches and his 
Happy would it nave been for this extreme avarice. He lodged as high 
individual, if he had discovered, the up as the roof would admit, to avoid 
same anxiety to recover the heavenly nois&or visits ; maintained one poor old 
inheritance he had lost, and had pur- woman to attend him in his garret, and 


sued it with similar decision and per- 
severance. 

(A) DANCER’S MODE OF LIVING. 


allowed her only seven sous per week, 
or a halfpenny per day. 

I His usual diet was bread and milk; 


— Daniel Dancer, Esq., was remarkable and, by way of indulgence, some poor 
for a miserly disposition. Lady Tern- sour wine on a Sunday. This prudent 
pest was the only person who had the economist had been a magistrate or 
least influence on tliis unfortunate man. officer at Boulogne, from which obscurity 
She had one day the plea*- are of pre- he was promoted to Paris for the repu- 
vailing on him to purchase a hat (liav- tation of liis wealth, which he lent upon 
ing worn his own for thirteen years) undeniable security to the public funds, 
from a Jew, for a shilling ; but, to her not caring to trust individuals with what 
great astonishment, when she called the constituted all his happiness. While a 
next day, she saw the old chapeau still magistrate at Boulogne, he maintained 
covering his head ! Oa inquiry it was himself by taking upon him to be milk- 
found that, after much solicitation, he taster-general at the market, and while 


had prevailed on old Griffiths, his ser- 
vant, to purchase the hat for eighteen 


going from one stand to another, he 
nlled his belly and washed down his 


penctf which be had bought tht day be- bread without expense to himself. 


fore for a shilling ! He gene/*tlly, in 
severe weather, laid in bed to keep him- : 


(</) DEATH OF A BANKER.— ' 
In December, 1790, died at Paris, lite- 


self warm ; to light a fire he thought rally of want, M. Ostervald, a well- 
expensive, though he had 3000/. per known banker. This man felt the vio- 
annum, besides immense riches I He lence of the disease of avarice (for 
never took snuff, for that would be ex- surely it is rather a disease than a pas- 
travagant, but he always carried a snuff- sion of the mind) so strongly that, within 
box. This he would probably fill in a few days of his death, no importunities 
the course of a month by pinches ob- could induce him buy a few pounds 
tained from others! When the box was of maaty-for the purpose of making a 
full he would barter the contents for a little soup for him. “ ’Tis true,’* said 
farthing candle at a neighbouring green- be, should not dislike the soup, but 
^ocer’s ; Biis candle was made to last I have no appetite for the meat ; what, 
till th# box was again fhll, as he never then, is to become of that?’* At the 
suffered any . light m his bouse except time that he refiised this ttourishinest, 
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for fear of being bbliged to giye away 
two or Ihree pounds of meat, there 
was tied round h;8 neck a silken 
bag, which contained 800 assignats of 
1000 livres each. At his outset in life 
he drank a pint of beer (which served 
him for supper) every ni^ht at a house 
much frequented, from which he carried 
home all the bottle corks he could ob- 
tain: of these, in the course of eight 
years, be had collected as many as sold 
for twelve louis d’ors, a sum that laid 
the foundation of his fortune, the super- 
structure of which was rapidly raised 
by his uncommon success in stock-job- 
bing. He died possessed of 125,000/. 
sterling, 

W ECONOMY OF MR. EL WES. 
— There have been few persons in whom 
avarice has predominated more than in 
the late Mr. Elwes. His mother, indeed, 
was excessively avaricious ; and though 
she was left nearly 100,000/. by her 
husband, yet she absolutely starved her- 
self to death. Mr. Elwes seemed not 
less wretched than his motllbt. At his 
house at Stoke, iu Sutfolk, if a window 
vas broken, it was mended by a piece 
of brown paper, or by patching it with 
a braall bit of glass ; and this had been 
done so frequentl}/ and in so many 
shapes, that it would have puzzled a 
mathematician to bay what figure the 
windows represented. To save lire, he 
would walk about the remains of an old 
greenhouse, or sit with a servant in the 
kitchen I In the advance of the season, 
his morning employment was to pick 
up chips, bones, or anything he could 
find, and carry them home in his pocket 
for fire ! One daj he was surprised by 
a neighbouring gentleman while in the 
act of pulling down, with great diffi- 
culty, a crow’ s nest for this purpose ; 
and^ when the gentleman wondered why 
he should give himself so much trouble, 

“ Oh, sir,” replied Elwss, “ it is really 
a shame that these creatures 'should do 
so; do' but see what waste they make. 
They don’t care how extravagant they 
are.** He would aimost eat anything to 
save expense. At a time when He was 
worth 800,000/., he would eat game in 
the last state of putrefaction, and meat 
that no other person could touch I As 
to his dress, anything would do. He 
wore a wig for a fortnight which he 
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had picked up in a rut in the lane when 
riding with another gentleman. His 
shoes he never suffered to be cleaned, 
lest they should be worn out the sooner. 
As the infirmities of old age, however, 
came upon him, he began to he more 
wretched. It is said that he was heard 
frequently at midnight, as if straggling 
with some one in his chamber, and 
crying out, will keep my, money; 
nobody shall rob me of my property.” 
There are many other remarkable cir- 
cumstances related of him, but what we 
have already quoted will afford, a strik- 
ing proof of the vanity of sublunary 
things, and of the insufficiency of riches 
to render mankind happy. 

(/) QUARRELING ABOUT A 
FARTHING.— Sir Harvey Elwes, the 
miser, notwithsts^ding his dislike of 
society, was a member of a club which 
occasionally met at his own village of 
Stoke, Sum>lk, and to which belonged 
twootb3r baronets besides himself, Sir 
Cord well Firebras and Sir John Bar- 
nardiston. With these three, though 
all rich, the reckoning was always a 
subject of the minutest investigation. 
One day, when they were engaged in 
settling this difficult point, a wag, who 
was a member, called out to a friend 
that was passing, “ Step up stairs and 
assist the poor I Here are three baronets, 
worth a million of money, quarrelling 
about a farthing.” 

(ff) THE PETERSBURGH MISER. 
— A, Russian merchant, who was so 
immensely rich that on one occasion he 
lent the Empress, Catharine the Second, 
a million of rubles, used to live iu a 
small obscure room in St. Petersburgh, 
with scarcely any fire, furniture, or 
attendants, though his house was larger . 
than many palaces. He buried .his 
money in casks in the cellar, and was 
so great a miser that he barely allowed 
himself the coipmon necessat ies of life. 
He placed his principal security in a 
large dog of singular fierceness, which 
used to protect the pi^miscs by barkmg 
nearly the whole of the night. At length 
the dog died ; when' the master, either - 
impelled by his avarice fi*om buying 
another dog, or fearing that he fi'iigbt 
not meet with one on which he could 
so well depend, adopted Ihe singular 
method of performing the canine ser- 
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Tice himself, hy going his rounds every 
evening, and barking as veil and as 
loudly as he coul^, in imitation of his 
faithful sentinel. 

(k) MISER STARVED IN HIS 
CAVE.— In the year 1762, an extra- 
ordinary instance of avarice and pecu- 
lation occurred in France. M. Foscue, 
one of the farmers-general of the pro- 
vince of Languedoc, had amassed an 
'immense fortune by grinding the faces 
of the poor, and bv every means, how- 
ever base and cruel, that could increase 
his ill-gotten store. This man was 
ordered by the government to advance 
a considerable sum of money! hut ex- 
cused himself from complying with the 
order on the plea of poverty. Fearing, 
however, that some of the inhabitants of 
the province, among whom he was very 
unpopular, would give information to 
the contrary, and his house be in con- 
sequence searched, he determined to 
hide his money in a way which might 
elude examination. He dug in his wine- 
cellar a cave, large and deep, into 
which he descended by a ladder ; at the 
entrance of which was a spring-lock, 
which, on shutting the door, would fasten 
of itself. Soon after this M. Foscue 
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I disappeared. Diligent search was made 
for him ; the ponds were dragged, and 
every imaginable method taken to find 
him, but in vain. A few months after- 
wards the house was sold; and the 
workmen beginning to repair it, dis- 
covered a door in the cellar, with a key 
in the lock. The owner ordered it to be 
opened, and on going down, they dis- 
covered M. Foscue lying dead on the 
ground, with a candlestick near him ; 
and on a further search, they found the 
vast wealth he had amassed. It was 
supposed, that when he went into his 
cave, the door, by some accident, shut 
after him ; and thus, being out of the 
call of any person, he perished for want 
of food, and had even gnawed the flesh 
off both his arms for subsistence. 

Such was the wretched end of this 
oppressive miser, who died in the midst 
of the immense treasure he had col- 
lected, which he neither enjoyed him- 
self, nor would bestow on others. How 
worthless are the riches of the world if 
improperly used ! What is their value 
without the favour of God accompany - 
ing them and a disposition to use them 
in doing good? 
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NEED OF MISSIONS 
2C8. IGNORANCE OF THE HEATHEN. 

(a) SUPERSTITION OF THE 
CHINESE.— On the 13th of May, 
Idlb, a storm suddenly arose m Pekin, 
which darkened the heavens, and filled 
the air with sapd and dust The Em- 
peror was excessively alarmed, conceiv- 
ing it to be a divine judgment Anxious 
to know the meaning of the portentous 
event, he required of his ministers of 
state to endeavour to ascertain the cause. 
In a public document, he reprimanded 
his astronomers for not having pre- 
viously informed him when the hurri- 
cane was to take place ; they had but 
three days before stated to him, that 
felicitous stars shed their happy influence 
around his person, and indicted long 
life and prosperity. 

A 


The Mathematical Board presented 
their opinion, and affirmed that if this 
kind of hurricane, accompanied by a 
descent of dust, continued a whole day, 
it indicated perverse behaviour and dis- 
cordant counsels between the sovereign* 
and his ministers ; and also a great 
drought and dearness of grain. If the 
wind should blow up the sand, move the 
stones, and be accompanied with noise, 
inundations were to be expected. If 
the descent of dust should contioue hut 
an hour, pestilence may be expected in 
the south-west regions, and half the 
population will be diseased in the south- 
east 

ib) THE THREE CRIMINALS. 
— It'is perfectly natural to suppose that 
those who have little or no knowledge 
of a future state, should be careless of 
that life which God has given,, dufing 
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which to prepare for anotbefworld* A said a bi^ahmin, who stood by, **yoa 
criminal among the Hindoos being con- will inhabit another body r « And 
demned to be hanged on the'^fellowing where/’ said he, ** shall 1 go then?” 
day, made a low salaam, cf bow, to the ** Into another.” ** And where then.” 
judge, and coolly replied, Buhost atchat ** Into another, and so on, through thou- 
Very good.” Another, when asked sands of millions.*’ Darting across this 
if there was anything which he par- whole period as though it were but an 
ticularly wished before leaving the instant, he cried, “Where shall 1 go 
world, answered, “Yes; I never saw a then?” Paganism could not answer, 
great heap of rupees together ; and, of and he died agonizing under the in- 
all things, I should like to have that quiry, “ Where shall 1 go last of aU ?” 
pleasure before I die.” A third, when (e) THE MIND AND ,THE 
the same question was addressed to him, HEART.— It is a very instructive fact, 
longed for something more substantial, that under the highest effortstof reason 
He said, ** Your food is much better in other matters, the human mind has 
than mine; now, before you hang me, been satisfied with the most childish 
pray give me such a good dinner as you and absurd notions on , th<| subject of 
have.” The indulgence was granted, religion. The men who erected the 
and he ate *with no small appetite, pyramids and left behind them those 
What should he the gratitude of those architectural m|[>nument8 which still 
who have been taught ‘the true end of excite the admiration of the world, 
life, and what zeal should Christians cherished with all their intellectual 
manifest in conveying this knowledge grandeur the most puerile and degrad- 
to others ! ing no ions on the subject of religion. ' 

Cc)“ HERE WE ARE, LIKE BIRDS Think of the men who planned and 
OF PASSAGE.” — “ It is Stated in the erected the pyramids worshipping cats 
history of England,” says Dr. Philip, and onions I i 

in an address delivered at one of the The Phenicians, who claimed the 
t-Loridon Anniversaries, “ that when the glory of the invention of letters, “ and 
first missionary who arrived in Kent, the knowledge of military and naval 
presented himself before the king, to arts,” were accustomed, when attacked 
solicit permission to preach the gospel by enemies, to chain the images of their 
in his dominions, after a long del;bera- gods to the altars that they might not 
tion, when a negative was about to be abandon their city I The men who had 
put upon his application, an aged coun- inr their hands the letters and commerce 
seller, with his hei^ silvered over with* of the world, worshipped gods which 
grey hairs, rose, md the following they, felt themselves obliged to tie up 
speech obtained the permission which with chains, lest they should run away 
was requested. * Here we are,’ said the through fear I The statesmen, and 
orator, * like birds of passage ; we know orators, and poets of ancient Rome, are 
not whence we come, or whither we are even now read in the highest schools of 
going; if this man can tell us, for God’s Christendom; but think of Cicero and 
sake let him speak.’ 1 say, if there are Tacitus, and Augustus Csesar, looking 
six hundred millions of ourfellow-crea- into the entrails of a sheep, or watching 
tures, who, like birds of passage, know the flight of birds, to propitiate the gods, 
no^ whence they came, nor whither or predict the result of a military cam- 
they are going, for God’s sake let us paign ! This contrast between the mind 
send them the gospel, which will tell and the heart becomes more striking 
them whence they came, and which is when we look at distinguished inaivi- , 
able to make them wise unto salvation.” duals. Plutarch thought that our soqis 
(d) “ WHERE SHALL I GO LAST were made out of the moon, add would 
OF ALL ?” — A Hindoo, of a thoughtful, therefore return to it. This elegant ‘and 
reflecting turn of mind, but devoted to discriminating writer of ancient bioa^- 
idolatry, lay on his death-bed. As he phy, gravely tells us, “that some think 
saw himself about to plunge, into that the inhabitants of the moon bang by the 
boundless - unknown, he cried oat, head to it, or, like Ixion, are tied fletst 
“What wUl become of me?” “0,” to' it, that its. motions may not shake 
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them from it ; and it ought not to seem \ apis, a golden calf and bull, as wor- 
surprising that a lion fell out of It, into shipped by the pious followers of Zo- 
the Peloponnesus.’* Even the wise roaster. /.Two silver njianig^osits, with 
Plato thought the stars required and re- golden ear-rings ; an aprimanes, for 
ceived nourishment Sensed was of the Persian worship; a ram, an alligator, 
same opinion, who s^ “ Hence it is a crab, a laughing hyena,>with a variety 
that so many stars ar^ maintained ; as of household gods on a small scale, cal- 
eager for their pasture 9 s they are hard ciUated for family worship. Eighteen 
worked both by day and night.’* months* credit will be given, or a dis- 

This contrast between the.mind and count of fifteen per cent, for prompt 
the iieart is certainly one of the most pa^^ment of the sum affixed to each 
striking anomalies in human nature, article. Direct, China-street, Canton, 
Do not behold the same anomaly at uq^r the Jilarble Khinoceros and Gilt 
the present day? Does men’s know- Hydra.” 

ledge of religious things keep pace with (c) A LITTLE HEATHEN BOY 
their general improvement ? How often AND HIS SISl'ERS. — was much 
are the mokt penetrating genius and the affected,” says the Rev. A^r. French, a 
largest acqnisitfons associated with reii- missionary among the Mahrattas, in 
gioui! opinions that are grossly incorrect India, “ by the following incident, which 
and miserably low I What a practical occurred in the temple at Pimpulwun- 
commeiit is here given us upon the dee. A little boy, about ten years of 
inspired declaration, “ They did not like age, accompanied by two girls smaller 
to retain God in their knowledge.” than himself, his sisters probably, came 

to pay their devotions. The little boy, 
269. IDOLATRY. in a state of almost entire nudity, first 

(а) lOOLATEHS CAN WOR- washed the idol with water, and then 

SHIP ANY'ITllNG, — At Baitenaorg, put a little red paint on its forehead, 
a village of Java, Messrs. Tycrman and shoulders, and breasts. This being 
Bennet observed a street occupied ex- done, he took from the little girl soiu^ 
clusively by Chinese. They culled at small flowers, which he laid in various 
several of the houses, and noticed an places on the idol ; and, to crown all, 
idol in each. In one, they observed an he threw, after several ineffectual at- 
eugraving of the French Emperor Na- tempts, the idol being taller than him- 
poleon, in a gilt frame, before which self, a string of flowers over its head, 
mcense was burning. The old man. Having finished this part of the cere- 
to whom' the picture belonged, in their moiiy, the three^pjjgable little creatures 
presence paid it divine honours, bowing commenced circum%ibalating and bow- 
himself in various antic attitudes, and ing to the senseless object which they 
offering a prayer for blessings upon had thus early been taught to regard as 
himself and family. “ When we asked their god. 1 was much affected, 1 say, 
him why he worshipped an European in witnessing this scene, and was led to 
engraving, he replied, ‘ O, we worship reflect how different are the circum- 
anything.* ” stances and prospects of the dear chil- 

( б ) A MECHANIC’S ADVER- dren of my native land. There the 
TISEMENT. — The following adver- infant mind is trained in the principles 
tiseiuent is copied from a Chinese of virtue and salvation. Here it is 
newspaper: — “ Achen Tea Chinchin, initiated into the mysteries of iniquity, 
sculptor, respectfully acquaints masters and swallowed up in the darkness and 
of snips, trading from Canton to India, superstition of idolatry. But it is a 
that they may be famished with figure- blessed thought, to be apprehended . 
heads of any size, according to order, only by faith, however, that the infants 
at one-fourth of the price charged in of India, shall one day speak forth the 
Europe. He also recommends for pri- praises of Immanuel. The Lord hasten 
vate venture, the followiog idols, brass, that day in bis own good time.” 

gol^ and silver : the hawk of Vishnoo, Heathen parents take their very 
which has reliefs of his incarnation in a young children, to the temple of one 
'"fish, boar; lion, and turtle. An Egyptian idol, and teach them how to bow ^nd 
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kneel, and wash and paint; an^ perfoim 
the other ceremonies which are required 
in ^he worship bt that idol. Ai another 
time they take them to the temple of 
another idol and teach them how to 
worship that, and so on through all the 
multitude of their idols j and Sms they 
\rain thtdr children up to all the wicked* 
ness and folly of idol worship. 

(ri) FESTIVAL OF JUGGER- 
NAUT.—^ A respectable writer gives 
the following description of the fjsstival 
of Juggernaut : 

Loud were the shouts of triumph whidh 
greeted our ears as we approached'the 
temple of Juggernaut Immense were 
the multitudes that thronged around, 
and thousands upon thousands would 
no more have bedn missed than a single 
grain from a handful of the tinest sand. 
In a few minutes* space we stood in 
front of the idol, raised upon its enor- 
mous car, and surrounded by a whole 
host of priests and devotees. 

The first sensations which 1 experi- 
enced, on approaching it, w*e]^ those of 
horror and disjpst ; but, alas I how 
^ were these sensations in a tenfold degree 
increas<»d before the ceremonies of tha^ 
day were past. The car, or tower, on* 
which the idol was raised, stood at the 
height of many feet above the ground. 
Its sides were adorned with massive 
and enduring sculpture, representing 
the most lascivious forms and images 
which the mind o&the wicked could j 
suggest. . The platffm on the top was 
graced with an innumerable crowd of 
monsters, half-man, half-beast, in every 
variety and shape ; and in the midst of 
these, the idol itself, a huge misshapen 
block of wood, was placed. Its visage 
was painted black, its mouth was of a 
bloody colour, its arms were 'of gold, 
and its apparel was of the richest and 
most variegated coloured silk. There'; 
it sat, in horrid, horrid listlessnes^ upon ; 
its elevated throne, while the priests 
and their assistants bowed themselves 
before it, and, with the most indecent 
attitudes and gestu/es, sought to propi- ; 
tiate its favour and its grace. Loud and 
long were the shouts of the multitude, as ' 
men, women, and children, all pressed ; 
forward, to lay, if it might be, even afinger - 
upon the ropes that dragged the stupen- 
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dons car. Many were the worn-out and 
travel-soiled pilgrims who were crush^ 
to'death in the vain and empty struggle ; 
but loud .were the plaudits which Siey 
who died receiv^^ and a smile rexbained 
upon their coil^nances even in the 
bitter hour of dSth. 

At length the idol moved. The 
enormous wheels, upon which it was 
supported, creaked and groaned beneath 
its weight, and the deeply indented 
ground showed the immensity of the 
pressure that rolled along its surface. 
In a short space it stopped, and then 
the worship of the god commenced. 

The chief priest advanced, apd with 
many a low salaam began to recite a long 
roll of obscene and indecent verses. 
“ These are the songs,** he exclaimed, 

** with which the g^ is delighted. It 
is but when he is pleased that his car 
will move.” Accordingly it did move 
a few paces in advance, when again it 
stopped, a id anon a youthful being was 
brought forward, to attempt, if it might 
be, something still more lascivious, to 
propitiate his god. He began to caper 
— but I cannot, I will not, carry on the 
horrible description. Fancy cannot pic- 
ture— the imagination cannot conceive 
— the abominations of this worship. I 
turned awa^, in sickness of heart, and in 
utter loathing and disgust, from the 
sight; but a loud and renewed shout 
tell upon my ear, and involuntarily I 
turned round and saw an emaciated and 
worn-oqc pilgrim, with a kind of super- 
natural strength, and a wild devotion 
gleaming in his eyes, force his way | 
through the surrounding crowd, and 
prostrate himself on his face in the very 
course of the terrific car, and, with out- 
stretched arms and legs, await unmoved 
the consummation of his fate. On 
rolled the ponderous 'wheels, and ere 
a minute had elapsed, the inkguided 
wretch lay crushed, dismembered, bro- 
ken, a shapeless mass of fiesh, and 
scarcely to be distinguished fronuthe 
dost amongst which he was almost con- 
cealed from sight. Loud songs of praise ^ 
aceompauied this act of self- devotion; for 
the multitude believed that the victim 
would be received as a favoured child 
by Juggernaut, and recalled into life in 
a state of everlasting happiness "and joy. 

2i 4 
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2|p. HUMAN SACRIFICES^ 

(a) HtTMAN SACRIFICES IN 
ANCIENT BRITAIN.-Maurice, in 
his “ Indian Antiquities,” refers thus to 
the worship practised* by the British 
Druids : 

“ The pen of history trembles to re- 
late the baleful orgies which their frantic 
superstition celebrated, when, inclosing 
men, wonien, and children in one vast 
wicker iimge^ in the form of a man, and 
filling it with every kind of combus- 
tible, they set tire to the huge Colossus. 
While the dreadful holocaust was offer- 
ing to their sanguinary gods, the groans 
and shrieks of the consuming victims 
wore drowned amidst shouts of bar- 
bai oils triumph, and the air was rent, 
as in the Syrian temple of old, with 
martial music. Religion shudders at 
such a perversion of its name and 
rites, - humanity turns with horror from 
tlie guilty scene.” 

Such were our ancestors. To us much 
has been given, and of us much will be 
required. 

(A) HUMAN SACRIFICES IN 
THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS.— 
Mr. Ellis was informed by the inhabi- 
tants of ;Maeva, that the foundation of 
some of the buildings for the abode of 
their gods was actually laid in human 
sacrifices ; that every pillar supporting 
the roof of one of the sacred houses at 
Maeva, was planted upon the body of a 
man who had been offered as a victim 
to the sanguinary deity for whom the 
temple was erected. The unhappy 
wretches selected were either captives 
taken in war, or individuals who had 
rendered themselves obnoxious to the 
chiefs or the priests. 

(e) HABITATIONS OF CRU- 
ELTY. -Says Mr. Campbell, for twelve 
years a missionary in India : 

“ The human sacrifices which Hin- 
dooism demands are frightful and ap- 
palling. Whatever may be the character 
of the people, and however quiet, and 
passive, and submissive they appear, 
their superstition is the most cruel 
and barbarous that has ever been esta- 
blished. In Goomsoor, a province 
whicli has lately fallen into the hands 
of the ^British, the horrid scenes which 
have been discovered, are almost beyond 


credibility. Whenever a disease raged 
in the family of the monarch, a human 
sacrifice was demanded to appease the 
offended' deity, and nothing less pre- 
cious than the life of an only son would 
gratify the demon. Immured in houses 
and in dungeons, there were found hun- 
dreds of poor children who had been 
stolen from the adjoining territories; 
and for what purpose were they con- 
cealed and preserved ? that they might 
be fattened like so many sheep and 
oxen for the slaughter, and might, at a 
dhitable season, be offered up to the 
Moloch of the country. 

At the seed-time, the fanners of a 
district would assemble together; a 
human victim was fleeted, was bound 
as a sacrifice to the altar, and was 
devoted to the most barbarous death. 
While the priests proclaimed the omens 
to be propitious, one farmer would come, 
and with a large knife, would take a 
slice from the victim, would carry it 
away to his field, and would press the 
blood out of it while it was yet warm, 
and then bnry it in the earth. A se- 
cond, and a third, and a fourth, would 
come and act a similar part, till the 
wretched man was sliced in pieces while 
he was yet alive, and was consigned to 
various parts of the ground. But why 
this barbarity? That the favour of 
Maree might be obtained, and that no 
curse, nor blight might rest upon their 
land ; and that a richer harvest might 
arise from fields Watered by the blood 
of sacrifices. *Oh! these dark places 
of the earth are still full of the habita- 
tions of cruelty. 

“ Deeds of blood knd atrocity are 
mixed up with the habits and customs 
of the people, and fail to produce any 
great sensation. In England, if a . 
mother strangles her infant, if a father 
murders his son, if a brother puts a 
sister to death, a thrill of horror passes 
through the community, the public voice 
is lifted up,' in loud and terrible denun- 
ciation, a^inst such a diabolical act ; 
and the wonder is expressed how such 
a monster is permitted to live ; but in 
India, such deeds are so common that 
they have failed to make any impression 
upon the community, and are often 
regarded by their authors as actions of 
merit rather than of infamy.” 
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(d) HUMAN SACRIFICES IN 
AFRlC^y — The Ashaatees ** sacrifice 
human victims, to the number of 100, 
at all their great festivals, some of which 
occur every twenty-one days. On the 
death of his mother, the king offered 
3,000 victims, and at the death of a 
distinguished captain, 2,400. At the 
funeral of a person of rank, it is usual 
to wet the grave by the blood of a 
freeman, who is slaughtered unsuspect- 
ingly, while assisting in the funeral 
rites, and rolled into the grave with 
the corpse. A regular correspondence 
is supposed by them to be kept up with 
the invisible world; hence the king, 
wishing to send to any of his deceased 
friends, calls a serv^jint, delivers to him 
a message, and kills him that he may 
carry it. Then, if he wishes to make 
any addition to the message, he calls 
another slave, and treats him in like man- 
ner ; and with all the same indifiereuce 
with which one of us would write a 
letter and add a postscript. 

271. SELF-TORTURE AND SELF-MURDER. 

(a) DEVOTEES OF JUGGEll- 
N/ fJT, — The facts below are gleaned 
from Dr. Duff’s work on India, and* 
from the organs of missionary societies. 

Many of the pilgrims to Juggernaut, 
from the most distant parts of India,- 
measure the whole distance of their 
weary pilgrimage with their own bodies 
on the ground. Some remain all day 
with their heads on tlie ground and their 
feet in the air ; some cram their eyes 
with mud and their mouths with straw. 
One man may be seen lying with his 
foot tied to his neck, another with a pot 
of fife on his breast, and a third enve- 
loped in a net of ropes. At the festival 
of Charak Pujah, so called, - because 
then is endured the torture of hook 
swinging so well known, many of the 
devotees throw themselves down from 
the top of a high wall, or a scaffold 
twenty feet high, on iron spikes or 
knives, that are thickly stuck in a large 
hag of straw. ^ At^ night, numbers of 
the devotees sit down in the open air, 
pierce the skin of their foreheads, insert 
a small rod of iron, to which is sus- 
pended a lamp, which is kept burning 
until the morning dawn. Some have 
their breasts and arms stuck entirely 
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full of pins, about the thickness of 
packing needles. Others tie t^mselves 
to^ a wheel, thirty feet in diameter, and 
raised considerably above the ground 
—when the wheel turns round, their 
heads point alternately to the zenith 
and the nadir— others cover their un- 
der - lip with a layer of mud, and 
deposit upon it some small grains, usu- 
ally of mustard seed, then stretch -them- 
selves fiat on their backs, exposed to 
the dripping dews by night and the 
blazing sun by day. Their vow is, 
that they will not stir from that position, 
nor tarD,«nor move, nor eat, nor drink, 
till the seeds planted begin to sprout ; 
this generally takes place on the third 
or fourth day. One day of the great 
Charak festival, several blacksmiths are 
stationed in the co^rt of the temple, 
with sharp instruments in their hands. 
When the procession reaches the temple, 
devotees, holding in their hands rods, 
canes, iron spits, or tubes, approach 
the blacksmiths. One extends his side, 
it is instantly pierced through, and in 
passes one of his rods or canes ; ano- 
ther extends his arm, this is perforated, 
and in passes his iron spit; a third pro- 
trudes his tongue, and getting it bored 
through, he pa>ses in a eurd or serpent! 
These devotees nmy be seen, in the 
midst of loud, discordant sounds and 
frantic dances, pulling backward and 
forward, through their wounded mem- 
bers, the rods and the canes, the spits 
and the tubes, the cords and the writh- 
ing serpents, till their bodies seem 
streaming with their own blood! 

(b) SWINGING ON HOOKS.— 
Among the Hindoos, particular villages 
are appropriated for swinging, where 
the natives assemble at stated seasons. 
In the centre of an area, surrounded 
by numerous spectators, a po^e from 
twenty to thirty feet in height is erected, 
on which is place^ a long horizontal 
beam, with a rope run over a pulley 
at the extremity. To this rope they 
fix an iron hook, which, being drawn , 
through the integuments of the foot, 
the swinger is suspended aloft in the* 
air, amidst the acclamations of the 
multitude ; the longer he is able to bear 
this painful exertion, and the more 
violently he swings himself round, the 
greater is the supposed merit. From 
2 I 2 
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the flesh giving way, the performer 
sometimes falls from his towering 
height, and breaks a limb ; if he escapes 
that accident, from the usual temper- 
ance of the Hindoos, the wound soon 
heals. This penance is generally vo- 
luntary, and done from supposed reli- 
gious motives. Who on reading such 
descriptions, does not pray that a pure 
system of taith and morals may soon 
pervade these vast and populous re- 
gions ! 

(c) a HINDOO DEVOTEE.— A 
Brahmin from the north, says a mis- 
sionary, has visited these paAs, and is 
now on his way to Cape Comorin, if 
he has not already reached it. He rolls 
himself over and over on the bare 
ground, about three or four miles each 
day, on his way to the above-mentioned 
place ; and it is said that he has tra- 
velled in this manner all the way from 
Benares, in doing which he has con- 
sumed nine years and three months. 
He sets out at dawn, with thick cloths 
tied round his body and temples ; and 
having reached the village fixed upon, 
he performs his devotions, and spends 
the rest of the day with his family, who 
travel with him in bullock-carts. He 
is fanned as he rolls along, by his son, 
a youth of ten or twelve years of age ; 
while the musicians of the village which 
he leaves, or of that to which he is 
going, accompany him with music and 
shouting; thousands of people gazing 
with admiration upon his progress, and 
applauding him as “a great soul,” a 
most religious man. When he comes 
to a lank or river, or other places which 
he cannot cross by rolling on the 
ground, he walks through tb^m ; and 
on the other side rolls the sa)ue dis- 
tance along the bank, and back again. 
When he reaches Cape Comorin he is 
to set a plantain, and wait there .till ne 
oflTers the fruit of it to the deity w horn 
he worships; after which, they say, 
he is to roll back arain to Benares, on 
the other side of the Ghauts. He is 
a stout man, of about forty years of age, 
and is said to be not much injured by 
his devoteeism. The act, instead of 
K'ing regarded as a waste of time and 
labour, is praised by the Hindoos 
generally, as an evidence of the highest 
wisdom and magnanimity ; and yet 
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some of them, enlightened probably by 
Christianity, r^ard it as folly ; unless, 
indeed, which is not certain, he derives 
a splendid profit from it in the offerings 
of the people. Certain it is that his 
family maintain a most respectable ap- 
pearance ; but it is said that he was a 
man of property before he set out on 
his strange pilgrimage. 

(d) BORING THE TONGUE.-At 
Chinsurah, in the East Indies, there is 
a famous place of r^ort, called Surais- 
hortollahf or the residence of the Bull- 
god. This is a square area, on which, 
beneath the shade of one vast banyan 
tree, several temples stand, dedicated to 
several popular idols, to accommodate 
all classes of comers. Here many s^f- 
inflicted or self-chosen cruelties are 
practised by those who thus hope to 
merit a place in the Hindoo heaven. A 
favourite penance is, to have the tongue 
horedithrough with a large iron spike. 

A blacksmith is the operator, who is 
said to he very skilful both in driving a 
nail and driving a bargain. It some- 
times happens that the candidates for 
this piece of service at his hands are so 
numerous and impatient, that they are 
obliged to submit to be arranged in 
order as they arrive, and wait till each 
in his turn can be gratified with a wound 
in the unruly member, which they use, 
meanwhile, with no small eloquence, to 
induce him to hasten to their relief, and 
when he is come, to get the business 
done as cheaply as they can. The 
shrewd knave, however, is wise enough 
to take his time, and extort a larger or 
a smaller fee, according to the number, 
rank, or fanaticism of his customers, 
^(e) SUFFERINGS OF A HIN- 
DOO DEVOTEE. — A missionary thus ‘ 
describes a singular case of self-torture. 
The devotee was in the act of measur- 
ing his way to Juggernaut by his own 
body. He never rose upon his feet in 
travelling. When on his knees, he 
reached his hands forward to the 
ground, and thus drew his body on- 
waid. Ev<'ry time he drew himself 
along thus, 1 e beat his forehead against 
the ground three times, looking towards 
the temple, which was now in sight. 

“ When 1 got sufficiently near,” said 
the missionary, ** I called to him ; but 
he did not appear to hear what 1 said, 

: 1 
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and continued on his way without pay- 
ing the lea^t attention. I therefore came 
up, and succeeded in stopping him ; a 
deep melancholy was visible upon his 
countenance, his lips moving in prayer 
to his god in a low, grumbling tone of 
voice. When I had surveyed him a 
few moments, he gave over^ repeatmg, 
and I began to converse with hint as 
well as 1 was able. I first inquired 
how far he had come in that manner? 
He answered, ‘ Seven hundred and fifty 
miles.’ ‘ How long have you been on 
the way ? * * About eight mouths.’ He 
appeared about twenty-one years of age, 
and was so emaciated by his austerities, 
that his voice was nearly gone : I could 
but just understand him. I asked him 
what he expected from this visit to Jug- 
gernaut? 1 was told that he expecteid 
almost every thing, particularly that 
hereby he should get rid of his sins. I 
then told him about Jesus Christ dying 
for his sins, and that if he would only 
believe on Christ, he would immediately 
find the blessings he sought. lie seemed 
to hear with some attention and asto- 
nishment. Hy this time a number of 
wi< ked-looking Drahniins from a neigh- 
bouring temple were gathered around 
us, and began to encourage him to pro- 
ceed.” 

CO THE FAKEER AND IITS HE!) 
OF SPIKES. — 'I'he following account 
of a Hindoo Fakeer, nanifd Purrum 
Soatuntro, is given by Mr. Duncan, an 
English gentleman, who saw' him at 
Benares. 

When only ten years of age, this ra 6 n 
began a life of stdf mortilic.'tion, and 
used to lie on thorns and pebbles. He 
went on thus for ten years, and then 
began to wander about a fakeer (re- 
ligious beggar), going from ong of their 
pretended holy places to another. At 
one i^U^ce he shut himself up in a cell, 
where he vowed to do penance for 
twelve years. There he staved till 
vermin gnawed his flesh, and left marks 
which reibained when Mr. Duncan saw 
him. At the end of a year, the nyah, 
or chief of that country, taking pity- on 
him, opeped the door of his cell, hoping 
to persuade him to leave off tormenting 
himself; but the jwor wretch was full 
of fury to be thus interrupted, and told 
the rsjah that he should have his curse 
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on hU bead,' (and all the Hindoos dread 
the curses of these men,) for breaking 
in upon him. “What I did he think 
that he was not above such sufferings 
as these? They were nothing to him! 
Let the rajah get him a bed of spikes, 
that he might lie on it night and day, 
and show him what he was able to do, 
and then perhaps he might forgive him.” 
The r^jah, frightened at the thought of 
the curse of this ferocious man lighting 
on him, got him a bed of spikes ; and 
this bed of spikes became a sort of tri 
umphal car for the WTetched nun. He 
set out immediately to take very long 
journeys ; and was drawn’ on this horrid 
bed all round the country for thoiisiirnls 
of miles, the poor people every wluTe 
worshipping him as a sort of god. Ho 
travelled about in\ this manner for 
thirty-five years! 'Having no longer, 
as he said, any inclination to roam, he 
wished to spend the rest of his days in 
Iknares. 

But this poor man was so hlinded by 
the prince of tlie j)ow(*r of darkness, 
that he was not contented with the sup- 
posed merit of his self-torture on the 
bed of spikes, hut he trit d to put him- 
self to greater pain. He boasted to 
Mr. Duncan, that he had caust'd water 
to fall on liis head, night and day, in the 
cold season, I’rom a pot witii holes in it, 
placed over him, drop by droj), so that 
he might he constantly uneasy ; and, 
v^lieh the hot wea||ier came, he morti- 
fied himself in an opposite manner, by 
causing logs of wood to he kept burn- 
ing aroi^ud him, to make bis sufferings 
from the heat greater ! 

272. INFANTICIDE. 

(a) INFANTICIDE IN PEKIN.— 
In the imperial city, after allowing more 
than one-half for natural deaths, 1111=^ 
number of exposed infants is, according 
to Barrow, about /our thousand a yi ar. 
Some of the scenes he witnessed while 
at Pekin, were almost incredible. Be- 
fore the carts go around in the morning, 
to pick up the bodies of infants thrown' 
into tht? streets, amounting to aliout four 
and twenty every night, dogs and swine 
are let loose upon them. The hodibs 
of those found are carried to a common 
pit without the city walls, in il hich the 
living and the dead are throwu toge- 
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ther. This, however, is a small propor- 
tion, compared with other places. In 
some provinces, not one out of three is 
suffered to live. 

(6) THE CHILDLESS CHIEF.- 
Oii one occasion, at Raiatea, one of the 
Society Islands, six hundred children 
were assembled. A feast was prepared 
for them; they marched through the 
settlement in procession, dressed in Eu- 
ropean garments, with little hats and 
bonnets made by those very parents who 
would have destroyed them had not the 
gospel come to their rescue. They and 
their parents occupied the chapel. The 
appearance of the parents was most 
atfecting. The eyes of some were 
beaming with delight, as the father said 
to the mother, “ what a mercy it is that 
we spared our dear girl.” Bitter tears 
rolling down the saddened countenances 
of others, told the painful tale that all 
their children wciv destroyed. A vene- 
i-able chief, grey with age, could bear 
the scene no longer; he arose, and with 
an impassioned look and manner ex- 
claimed, “ Let me speak ; I must speak. 
Oh that I had known that the gospel 
was coming, my children would have 
been among this happy group; but alas! 
I destroyed them all. I have not one 
left. 1 shall die childless, though 1 have 
been the father of nineteen children.” 
Sitting down, he gave vent to his ago- 
I nized feelings in a flood of tears. 

(c) A J3RUTA4I FATHER.— Mr. 
Ellis, in his ” Missionary Tour,” relates 
the following shocking instance of in- 
! fanticide. A man and his wife, tenants 
I of Mr. Voung, who has for many years 
I held, under the king, the small district 
I of Kukuwaw, situated on the centre of 
Waiakea Bay, resided not far from 
Haaro’s house. They bad one child, 
a fine little boy. A quarrel arose be- 
tween them on one occasion, respecting 
this child. The wife refusing to accede 
to the wishes of the husband, he, in re- 
venge, caught up the child by the head 
and the feet, broke its back across his 
knee, and then threw it down in ex- 
piring agonies before her. Struck with 
the atrocity of the act, Mr. Young 
seized the man, led him before the 
king Tamehaineha, who was then at 
Waiakca, and requested that might 
' be punished. The king inquired, “ To 
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whom did the child he has murdered 
belong ? " Mr. Young answered, that 
it was his own son. ** Then,” said the 
king, “ neither you nor I have any right 
to interfere ; 1 cannot say any thing to 
him.” 

(d) THE RAJAH’S DAUGHTER. 
—The wife of a rajah, or native prince 
of India, had five little girls, who were 
put to death as soon as they were bom, 
by order of their cruel father. When 
the sixth w'as born, tie mother began to 
long very much to have a daughter to 
love, and she managed to get a servant 
to take it away, without the rajah know- 
ing anything about it ; he thought that 
the sixth had been put to death like 
the rest. The poor mother never durst 
send for her little girl. itShe never saw 
her again, and died soon afterwards. 

Many of the little girls in India are 
very pretty ; they have bright dark 
eyes, ind sweet expressive counte- 
nances. This little child grew up a very 
beautiful girl, and when she was eleven 
years old, some of her relatives ven- 
tured to bring her to her father. They 
thought that he would be struck with 
the sight of his sweet child, and that 
he would love her for the sake of her 
mother who had died. The little girl 
fell at his feet, clasped his knees, and 
looked up in his face, and said, ” My 
father!” What did that father do.5> 
Take her in his arms and kiss her? 
No! he seized her by the hair of her 
head, drew his sabre from his belt, and 
cut off her bead at ojie blow. 

27.3. CRUELTY TO PARENTS. 

(a) CRUEI/FY TOWARDS THE I 
If^F^RM, AMONG SOUTH SEA IS- ) * 
LANDERS. — Before the introduction i 
of Cliristianity to their islands, the ' 
natives often proved themselves desti- 
tute of natural affection in their 
treatment of the infirm. Sometimes 
the unhappy invalid was buried alive. 
When this was designed, a pit was jdiig, 
bathing was proposed to the sufferer, 
and the attendants proffered their ser- 
vices to convey him to the beach. 
Instead, however, of showing him this 
kindness, they bore him to the pit, 
and cast him in. Stones and dirt were 
hurried into the grave, to stifle the 
voice of the unhappy man. The lyork 
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of murder^ was soon performed, and 
the relatives returned to their dwel- 
lings, thankful to obtain relief, by this 
method, from the cares which humanity 
enjoins. Sometimes theinvalid was de- 
stroyed in a more summary manner. 
Having called out all the visitors, the 
friends or companions of the sick man 
armed themselves with spears, and pre- 
pared for their savage work. It was 
in vain' that the helpless invalid cried 
for mercy. So fa§ fVoin being moved 
by his entreaties, they would amuse 
themselves with deliberate cruelty, by 
trying to surpass each other in throw- 
ing the spear with dexterity at the 
miserable suppliant, or rushing upon 
him, they would, transfix him to the 
couch. So tn# is it that “the dark 
places of the earth are full of the habi- 
tations of cruelty.” 

(A) THE CONTR AST.— The second 
evening after we arrived, (says the Rev. 
J. Read, missionary to South Africa,) 
we heard late in the evening^ that an 
old man and his wife had been carried 
away by their friends to the top of a 
.prec’pice, and there left to die from 
hunger and cold. Early next morning 
I went to Pala, to request permission to 
try and save them. Nothing in the 
world could surprise him so much ; he 
said, their friends had nothing to give 
them, and there was a law that such 
persons should not die in one of their 
houses, nor near the kraal; otherwise 
the whole neighbourhood must break 
up and leave. He said there was no 
objection to our sending them food, but , 
he could not allow them to be brought 
to the- kraal. The next day their son 
came to expostulate against our conduct, 
saying, that he wish^ to leave home, 
and could not go until his father and 
mother ^VFere dead, and that we were 
preventing them from dying by giving 
them fo<^. Here we have another 
striking proof that “ the dark places of 
the earth are full of the habitations of 
cruelty I” 

However, we saved the lives of the 
old people for the time, by sending them 
food daily, so that they recovered, and 
came back to their house ; and the in- 
terpreter, with our Fingo brother, visited 
them daily, and made known Jesus unto 
them. The result eternity alone will tell 
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(c) FORMER CRUELTY OF THE 
SANDWICH ISLANDERS.-In giv- 
ing an account of the former state of 
the Sandwich Islands, the missionaries 
say, that the helpless and dependent, 
whether from or sickness, were 
often cast from the habitations of their 
relatives and friends, to languish and 
die, unattended and unpitied. An in- 
stance came to their knowledge, in 
which a poor wretch thus perished 
within sight of their dwelling, after 
having lain uncovered for days and 
nights in the open air, most of the 
time pleading in vain to bis family, still 
within the hearing of his voice, fof a 
drink of water. And when he was 
dead, his body, instead of being buried, 
was merely drawn soifar into the bushes, 
as to prevent the offence that would have 
arisen from the corpse, and left a prey 
to the dogs who prowl through the dis- 
trict in the night. 

( d ) Hindoo revenge. — a 

quarrel having arisen between two 
brothers and a man named Gowrie, 
the emissaries of Gowrie entered the 
house of the brothers, in their absence, 

I and carried off forty rupees. On their 
return, tlicy were informed of the theft 
by their mother. They immediately led 
her out to an adjacent rivulet, and one 
of them severed his mother's head from 
her body, with the professed view, as 
entertdiued by both parent and sons, • 
that the mother's spirit, excited by the 
beating of a drum during forty days, 
might fox; ever haunt, torment, and 
pursue to death Gowrie and the others 
concerned with him. The last. words 
pronounced by the mother were, that 
she would blast Gowrie and those con- 
nected with him. Nor is this a solitary 
case of desperate revenge. 

274 . CANNIBALISM. 

(a) BOYS FATTENED FOR 
SLAUGHTER.- The Rev. Dr. Carey, 
of Serampore, writing to a friend m 
England, a few years ago, had occasion n 
to speak of Sumatra, as -an important . 
station for the establishment of ja mis- 
sion, which afterwards took place. The . 
doctor related, that a little time before 
he wrote, he had received very deci- 
sive evidence of their being cannibals. 

He was walking with a gentleman at 
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Seram pore, who pointed to a bo 3 S and 
asked the doctor if he could imagine 
how he came by him. The reply was, 
of course, in the negative. He then 
stated, that he was on the east coast of 
Sumatra, when having occasion to to 
ashore, he saw three little boys. He 
asked a Malay who they were, and was 
instantly told that the^ had been stolen 
from a neighbouring island, and would 
be sold for food to the Battahs, (a nation 
inhabitating part of Sumatra,) as soon 
as they were fattened. He lasked their 
price, was told it was 150 dollars ; he 
paid the money, and took them on 
board his ship for the preservation of 
their lives I Truly, “ the dark places of 
the t;arth are full of the habitations of 
cruelty.” 

(6) CANNIBALISM IN NEW 
ZEALAND.— Mr. Leigh tells us, that 
while he was in the island of New Zea- 
land, he was one day walking with a 
chief on the beach, and had his atten- 
tion arrested by a considerable number 
of people coming from a neighbouring 
hill. He inquired the cause of the con- 
course, and was told that they had killed 
a lad, were now roasting him, and then 
intended to eat him. He immediately 
proceeded to the place, in order to 
ascertain the truth of the appalling 
relation ; and when he had reached the 
village where the people were collected, 
he asked to see the boy. The natives 
seemed much agitated at his presence, 
and particularly at his request, as if 
conscious of their guilt ; it was only 
after a very urgent solicitation, that 
they directed him towards a large fire 
at some distance, where they said he 
would find him. As he was going to 
this place, he passed by the bloody spot 
on which the head of the unhappy 
victim had been cut off; and, on ap- 
proaching, he was not a little 6ta(*t,led 
at the sudden appearance of a savage- 
looking man, of gigantic stature, en- 
tirely naked, and armed with a large 
axe. He was a good deal intimidate, 
but mustered up as much eoorage as 
he could, and demanded to see the lad. 
The cook, for such was the occupation 
of this terrific monster, then held up 
the boy by his feet. He appeared to 

I be about fourteen years of age, and 
was half roasted. He returned to the 
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Village, where he found a gpreat number 
of natives seated in a circle, with a 
quantity of coomery (a sort of sweet 
potato) before them, waiting for the 
roasted body of the youth. In this 
company was shown to him the moUier 
of the child, who, with her child, were 
slaves, having been taken in war. She 
would have been compelled to share in 
the horrid feast, had he not prevailed 
on them to mve up the body to* be in- 
terred, and mus prevent them from gra- 
tifying their unnaturm appetite. 

(c) A STRONGHOLD ASSAILED. 
— Numerous groups of islands in the 
Pacific have rapidly yielded to the 
influence of the gospel. About ninety 
islands have cast their idols “to the 
moles and to the and about 

400,000 idolaters have nominally (not 
all truly) embraced Christianity. One 
of the strongest holds of cannibalism 
and cruelty is found in the Feejee 
islands. 

When the posts of their temples are 
erected, human beings are sacrificed, 
their bodies baked in native ovens, aud 
the flesh eaten by the imbruted wor- 
shippers. In 1839, a victorious war- 
party, returning from an exterminating 
war, placed thirty living children in 
baskets, and hoisted them up to the 
mast-head of their canoes, to dangle in 
the wind as trophies of victory. By 
the motion of the canoes the helpless 
victims were dashed against the mast, 
and their piercing cries were speedily 
hushed in the silence of death. 

So numerous were the victims taken 
in this war, that the most greedy can- 
nibals were for a time glutted with 
human flesh I In some instances, this 
execrable appetite for human flilsh has 
become so strong, that bodies have 
actually been dug up out of the grave 
to gratify it 1 The gospel has assailed 
this stronghold. The Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society (England), from whose 
quarterly paper these facts are taken, 
has a successflil mission among them^^ 
five hundred and forty have expressed 
hope in Christ, and are regular com- 
municants. Nearly one thousand per- 
sons, adnlts and children, are receiving 
religious instruction in the schools. 
Thousands of the natives, who have 
not embraced Christianity, have << been 
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greatly benefited by the gospel. Their 
manners Uave been retormea, their 
morals materially improved ; cannibal- 
ism has been abandoned by multitudes, 
and wars are less frequent and less 
cruel. A few infiuential chiefs have 
united with the people of God ; one of 
whom was perhaps as great a cannibal 
and warrior as Feejee ever produced. 
His conversion astonished his country- 
men, and gladdened the hearts of the 
missionaries. 

4 

275. TRESATMENT OF FEMALES. 

(a) DISTRESS OF A MOTHER. 
— A minister in South America re- 
proved an Indian mother for the mur- 
der of her female infants. She replied 
with tears, **J^ould to God, father, I 
would to Go"bat my mother had, by 
my death, prev.eiited the distresses I 
endure, and have yet to endure as 
long as I live. Consider, father, our 
deplorable condition. Our husbands go 
out to hunt, and trouble themselves no 
further. We are dragged altmg, with 
one infant at the breast, and another in 
a basket. They return in the evening 
without any burden. We return with 
the burden of our childreu j and, though 
tired with a long march, must labour ail 
night in grinding corn to make chica 
for them. They get drunk, and in their 
drunkenness beat us, draw us by the 
hair uf the head, and tread us under 
foot And what have we to comfort us 
for slavery that has no end ? A young 
wife is brought in upon us, who is per- 
mitted to abuse us and our children, 
because we are no longer regarded. 
Can human nature endure such ty- 
ranny? What kindness can we show 
to enr female children, equal to that 
of relieving them from such oppression, 
more bitter a thousand times than death ? 
1 say again, would to God my mother 
bad put me under ground the moment 
1 was born.” • 

0) THE PRIEST’S REASONING. 
— About the beginning of 1825, Mr. 
King, an Araeripan missionary, spent 
abont six months in Tyre, (of Scrip- 
ture,) iii Syria, and made some efforts 
to establish a school there /or the in- 
stractiou of Tyrian females. Me ex- 
pectod' to succeed, when one of the 
principal priests rose up and said, ** It 


is by no means expedient to teach 
women the word of God. It is better 
for themr to remain in ignorance, than 
to know how to read and write. They 
are quite bad enough with what little 
they now know. Teach them to read 
and write, and there will be no living 
with them.” These arguments were suf- 
ficient to convince ail the Greek and 
Catholic population of the impropriety 
of female education. 

(c) THE HEATHEN ARE WITH- 
OUT NATURAL AFFECTION.-A 
Hindoo family, after a pilgrimage of 
nearly two thousand miles on foot, had 
arrived within- about one hundred 
fifty miles of the temple of Juggernaut, 
when the mother was attacked with 
cholera. The husband immediately 
forsook her. Witli an infant at her 
breast, and reduced as sbe was, she 
crawled to a neighbouring village, 
hoping to find a shelter: but every 
applicatioi proved unsuccessful. De- 
nied admittance at every house, she 
lay, in a stormy night, with her infant, 
upon the naked ground. Mr. Sutton 
having been informed of her suffering 
condition, repaired to the spot, and 
found mother and infant lying under a 
tree, drenched with rain. He had. her 
removed, and gave her medicine; but 
on the second day she died. The infant 
was almost famished. Mr. S. used every | 
persuasion to obtain for it nourishment 
a'nd care, but he was unsuccessful. The 
unfeelipg reply of every person was, “ It 
is only a girl.” He applied finally to the 
owner df the village, a wealthy man, 
and a priest of Juggernaut, The hard- 
hearted man could coolly say; If the 
mother is dead, let the child die too ; 
what else should it do? It is but a 
girl” At length some milk was pro- 
cured, and the starving child received 
the nourishment with the utmost avidity. 
The heart of the missionary was touched 
by the little creature’s look of imploring 
earnestness and unbounded joy ; he re- 
solved to cherish her as his own child, 
and bc4 her brought to AmericU, ana 
placed at a female seminary near BostOb. 

276. MISCELLANEOUS. 

(a) “THE HEATHEN HAVE NO 
GOOD GOD.” — A New Zealand chief 
lay pining on a sick bed. An European 
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visitor inquired whether he ever prayed 
for the restoration of his health ? “ No,” 
he replied, “ we have no good God to 
address; our god makes us sick, and 
kills us, but gives us nothing. Yours 
is a good God, who hears you when 
you pray, and bestows good things 
upon you. Pra^ for nfe, and I shall 
get well ; yours is a good God. Teach 
us to know him, for New Zealand people 
. know nothing that is good.” So com- 
fortless are the instructions of heathen- 
ism, and so unlike the inspired declara- 
tion, that ** like as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that 
fear Him,” 

(6) EXAMPLE OF A REVENGE- 
FIJL SPIRIT.— The Tahitians, before 
the introduction of Christianity among 
them, were as implacable and untiring 
in their efforts to execute plans of re- 
venge as savages usually are. For- 
merly when one of these islanders had 
succeeded in slaying his enemy, he 
bruised the dead body to pulp with 
large stones, and then spread out the 
flattened mass to the sun, till it was 
dried like leather. Then he glutted 
his remorseless hatred by wearing the 
covering thus formed, having made an 
aperture through the centre for his 
head, the hands dangling down in front, 
and the feet behind, till the hideous 
garment fell in pieces from the re- 
vengeful wearer. A practice similar to 
this, it is said, prevailed amon^ the 
New Zealanders. How different is the 
character of the South Sea Islanders 
now! No people are more harmless, 
and none more kindly affectionate one 
towards another. 

(c) PRAYER -MILLS OF TAR- 
TARY. — The votaries of Lamaism ac- 
tually use prayer-mills. The following 
is a description of these labour-saving 
machines, bv Zewick. 

The kurdu^ or prayer-machine, con- 
sists of hollow wo^en cylinders of dif- 
ferent sizes, filled with Tangud writings. 
The cylinders are painted with red 
stripes, and adorned with handc^e gilt 
letters in the Sanscrit charactiiv, com- 
inoiily making a distinct sentence. Each 
of these is fix^ upon an iron axis, which 
^oes through a square frame; this foame 
is capable of being shut up flat, and is 
formed upon a Small scale, much like a 
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weaver’s shearing machine. Where the 
lower parts of the frame cross, there is 
a hole in which the axis of the cylinder 
turns ; by means of a string which is 
attached to a crank in the spindle, the 
machine can be kept in motion, so that 
the cylinder turns in the frame like a 
grindstone upon its axis. Before the 
Are at Sarepta, we had two large kurdm 
of this kind, with Tangud writings of 
all sorts, rolled one upon another, round 
the spindle, in the inside of the cylin- 
der, to the length of some hundred feet 
The Monguls believe that it is meritori- 
ous respectfully to set in motion, whether 
by the wind or otherwise, such writings 
as contain prayers and other religious 
documents, that the knowledge of these 
scraps of theology may rAh to the gods 
and bring down their biasing. These 
prayer-mills contain the above-named 
sentence — a comprehensive request — 
repeated*- it may be thousands of times, 

I and thus secure a wonderful multipli- 
cation of power. These machines are 
commonly found in the bouses of the 
Monguls. 

We can smile at this worthless device. 
Is it, however, more absurd than a 
heartless prayer, offered to the living 
God, for the coming of his kingdom, 
and the diff usion of Christianity among 
the needy heathen ? 

{d) REMORSE OF AN INDIAN. 
—A young Indian, belonging to one of 
the most untutored tribes of North Ame- 
rica, coveted the distinction of a brave. 
To secure this rank it was necessary, by 
the usages of his tribe, to kill an enemy. 
While engaged with a war party, he 
attacked a little child, and when the 
child ran into the bushes to escape, he 
pursued. The child earnestly entr^ted 
him to spare his life. But the cries of 
the helpless fugitive were disregarded ; 
the pursuer struck him with a spear in the 
breast. The wounded boy persevered 
in his endeavours to extract the weapon, 
until he fell and expired. The young 
man, instead of feeling happy, as he , 
anticipated, after quali^ing himself by 
this cruel act for the rank he coveted* 
became exceedingly wretched. He could 
not relieve his mind from painfu im« 
pressions. The image of the child 
pleading for life, and his efforts to ex- 
tract the spear, constantly haunted^ hit 
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imagination. Thus does conscience per- 
form her work even in the dark mind 
of the savage. The heathen are thus 
“ a law unto themselves.” 

BENEFITS OF MISSIONS. 

277. TEMPORAL BENEFITS. 

(a) A MISSIONARY MAKING 
PEACE.—On one occasion, when Mr. 
Nott, a missionary, and his companions, 
arrived at the island of Tubooi, the 
whole of its population were preparing 
for battle, being engaged in war. The 
missionary and his friends stepped for- 
ward as mediators, saw the leaders of 
the contending parties, expostulated with 
them, brought them together, and recon- 
ciled their difitednces. The contending 
armies threw uown their weapons, cor- 
dially embraced each other, went in 
company to a new building which was 
devoted to the service of God, and sat 
side by side to hear the gospel of peace, 
which was now published to many of 
them for the first time. 

(d) THE WILD MEN OF THE 
Jl’NGLE. — In the interior of the 
island of Ceylon there is a tribe of wild 
men called the Veddahs. When first 
visited by the W'esleyan Missionaries, 
they seemed to be the lowest specimen 
of human nature that had been found 
in all the dark region of heathenism. 
It is difficult to see how anything short 
of idiocy could place them nearer to the 
brutes. The missionary thus describes 
them : — “ They have no knowledge of 
God, they have never heard of such a 
being. They wear scarcely any cover- 
ing, and have no houses. In dry weather 
thny range the jungle, and often sleep 
undet trees ; and in the wet season they 
creep into the caves, or under over- 
hanging rocks. Their beds are a few 
leavei; ; they eat with their fingers, with 
leaves for dishes. Sunk almost to the 
brute, they live and die like their sbag^ 
companions of the forest.” Even on iAts 
; people the gospel has tried its power. 

‘ More than fifty ffimilies have perman- 
I ently settled down) forming two pleasant 
and now Christian villages. They have 
schoolmasters and Christian teachers. 
The gospel has given them improve- 
ment in civilization and the comforts 
of home. 


I Under date of J uly, 1841 , the mission- 
I ary writes, “ they nave already begun 
to meet together for prayer, and one has 
become an exhorter. The government 
agent says that they pray daily, conduct 
themselves with the greatest propriety, 
and refrain from all labour on the Sab- 
bath. Twelve months ago (Aey had never 
heard of God; now two hundred have been 
baptized^ and many more are eapiestly 
desiring to embrace the gospel” 

(c) IMPLEMENTS OF WAR 
CONVERTED TO PEACEFUL 
AND EVEN SACRED PURPOSES. 
— Among the natives of the South Sea 
Islands, war was formerly as prevalent 
as it now is rare, and the cruelties of 
their conflicts were of the most revolt- 
ing description; but we will specify 
only their treatment] of infant captives. 
The tender babe transfixed to the 
mother’s heart by a ruthless weapon; 
or it was caught by the rough grasp of 
the warrior and dashed against the 
rocks; or it was wantonly thrown up 
in the air and caught upon his spear, 
where it writhed in agony and died; 
sometimes the ferocious warrior strung 
his infant prisoners upon a cord passed 
through the head from ear to ear, and 
with a fiend-like pleasure trailed them 
upon the sand in triumph. Thank God, 
however, since Christianity has incul- 
cated her lessons of mercy, war is com- 
paratively unknown. 

* Says Mr. Ellis — “ Often have I seen 
a gun-barrel or other iron weapon, that 
has been carried to the for^e, submitted 
to the fiiv, laid upon an anvil and beaten, 
not exactly into a ploughshare or a 
pruning-hook (for the vine does not 
stretch its luxuriant branches along 
their sunny hills), but beaten into an 
implement of husbandry, and used by 
the proprietor in the cultui^ of his 
plantation. Their weapons of wood also 
have often been ^employed as handles 
for tools; and their implements of war 
have been converted with promptitude 
into the furniture of the earthly sanctuary 
of Jehovah. The last pulpit 1 aseendetf 
in the South Sea Islands was at Rurutu. 
The stairs that led to it were guarded 
by rails. I asked my comppions wh^e 
they had procured these rails ; and they 
replied that they had made tiiem with 
the handles of warriors* spears ! ” 
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(d) SWARTZ AND THE INHA- 
BITANTS OF TANJORE.~In the 
time of war, the fort of Taiyore, Hindos- 
tau, was in a very distressing situation ; 
a powerful enemy was near, and the 
provisions were insufficient even for the 
garrison. There was grain enough in 
the country for their supply, but they 
had no bullocks to convey it to the fort; 
the people bad lost all confidence in the 
Europeans, and the rsgah in vain en- 
treated their assistance. The only hope 
left them appeared to be in Mr. Swartz, 
an eminent Missionary. ** We have 
lost all our credit,” said the rajah to an 
English gentleman ; ** let us try whether 
the inhabitants will trust Mr. Swartz.** 
Accordingly he was desired to make a 
speedy agreement with them, for there 
was no time to be lost ; the sepoys were 
daily dying in great numbers, and the 
streets were literally lined with the dead 
every morning. Mr. Swartz, therefore, 
sent letters in every direction, promising 
to pay with his own bands for every 
bullock that might be taken by the ene- 
my, and in a short time, his benevolent 
exertions obtained for the perishing in- 
habitants above a thousand bullocks. He 
sent catechists and other Christians into 
the country, at the risk of their lives, 
who, with all possible haste, brought into 
the fort a large quantity of rice, by which 
means it was preserved. 

At another time, the inhabitants of the 
Tanjore country were so miserably op- 
pressed, that many quitted tlie province. 
In consequence of their departure, all 
cultivation ceased, and every one dreaded 
the calamity of a famine. Mi, Swartz, 
without delay, entreated the rajah to 
remove the shameful oppressi(>os, and 
to recall the inhabitants. His advice 
was followed, and the rajah endeavoured 
to bring back the people, promising to 
listen to their complaints, remove their 
grievances, and that justice should be 
administered. This, however, proved 
fruitless ; all his efforts were in vain, j 
for the people would not believe him. | 
Mr. Swartz was then requested to write | 
letters to them as before. He cheer- 
fully did so, assuring them that, at his 
intercession, kindness would be shown 
them, and that their oppressions should 
be removed. The people immediately 
believed bis word, end seven thousand 
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i men came back in one day, and the rest 
I of the inhabitants soon followed their 
I example. He then exhorted them to 
exert themselves to the utmost in the 
cultivation of their lands, which should 
have commenced in June, but nothing 
was done even at the beginning of Sep- 
tember. The people instantly replied, 

** As you have shown kindness to us, 
fou shall not have reason to repent of 
It ; we intend to work night and day, to 
show onr regard for you.*’ 

(e) AN INDIAN TRIBE RE- 
FORMED. — At a Methodist missionary 
meeting in New Hampshire, Bishop 
Hedding said, that on one of the islands 
which he visited in Upper Canada there 
was a company, or tribe of Indians, the 
most filthy and degraded that he ever 
saw. They were giveiWo intoxication 
in the worst manner that could be con- 
ceived of. They lived a most uncom- 
fortable, miserable life, having scarcely 
food, raiment, or shelter ; but it was to 
these wretched creatures the gospel was 
sent, and it became the ** power of God 
to theii* salvation.** They left off entirely 
their former habits; and when he last 
saw them, they appeared like another 
people, had built themselves houses, cul- 
tivated farms, and almost all of them were 
doing well. One circumstance to which 
he alluded was particularly touching. 
He said he was explaining to them the 
intercession of Christ through an inter- 
preter, who was himself a converted 
Indian, but previously a very bad man, 
one who, in a passion, had murdered 
his wife. This was the first time they 
had ever heard it explained in this way, 
and the whole tribe were so affected, 
that they could hardly sit on their septs. , 
For a time, such was the weeping and 
crying, that be could scarcely proceed ; 
and the poor murderer was so power- 
fully overcome at last, that he was un- 
able to interpret any longer. 

(/) IMPROVED CONDITION 
OF THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS.— 
The Rev. Mr. Oi'smond, a missionary 
at Eimeo, states that, some years ago, 
he overbad several chiefs conversing 
among themselves as follows : 

But for our teachers, our grass on 
the hill, onr fences and houses, would 
have been fire-aahes long ago,** meaning i 
that the ravages of war would h^ve con* j 
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tinned to desolate the land. ‘‘ But fot* 
the gospel,^ we should nftw have been 
on the mountains, squeezing moss for 
a drop of water ; eating raw toots, and 
smothering the cries of our children by 
filling their mouths with grasa, dirt, and 
cloth. Under the feign the Messiah, 
we stretch our feet at ease, eat our food, 
keep our pig by the house, and see chil- 
dren, wife,, and all at table in the same 
house. We did not know more than our 
ancestors, our kings and our parents : 
and we were all blind, till the birds flew 
across the great expanse with good seeds 
in their mouths, and planted them among 
us. We now gather the fruit, and have 
continual harvest. It was God who put 
it into the hearts of those strangers to 
come to us. have nothing to give 
them : but we are a people of thorny 
hands, of pointed tongues, and we have 
no thoughts.’* “ If God were to take 
our teachers from us, we should soon be 
savage again. They are the great roots 
to the tree on the high hill : the wind 
strikes it, twists it, but cannot ievel it to 
the ground, for its roots are strong. Our 
hearts delighted in war, but our teachers 
lo\e peace, and we now have peace.” 

(//) GREAT CHANGE IN RAIA- 
TEA.-— At a public festival at Kaiatea, 
a South Sea island, some of the chiefs 
and others addressed the company, in 
brief and spirited appeals to their me- 
mory, of the abominations of past times, 
and to their gratitude for the glorious 
and blessed changes which the gospel of 
Christ had wrought among them. They 
compared their present manner of feast- 
ing, their improved dress, their purer 
eifoyments, their more courteous be- 
haviour, the cleanliness of their persons, 
the delicacy of their language in con- 
versation, with their former gluttony, 
nakedness, riot, brutality, filthy customs, 
and bbscene talk. One of the speakers 
observed, ** At such a feast as this, a few 
years ago, none but kings,, or great 
chiefs, or strong men, could have got 
anything good to eat ; the poor, and the 
feeble, and the l^me, would have been 
trampled under foot, and many of them 
killed in the quarrels and battles that 
followed the gormandizing and drunken- 
ness.” “This,” said another, .“is the 
reign- of Jehovah,— that was the reign 
of Satan. Our kings might kill us for 
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their pleasure* and offer our carcasses 
i to the Evil Spirit ; our priests and our 
j rulers delighted in shedding our blood. 
Now, behold, our persons are safe, tiir 
property is our own, and we have no 
need to fiy to the mountains to hide our- 
selves, as we used to do, when a sacrifice 
was wanted for Oro, and durst not come 
hack to our homes till we heard that a 
victim had been slam and carried to the 
marae.” 

(A) THE JUSTICE’S. TESTI- 
MONY.— The Rev. Dr. Philip, of the 
Cape of Good Hope, states, that the ho- 
nourable Justice Burton informed him, 
after a circuit tour, that he had made 
three journeys over the colony as a cir- 
cuit judge ; that, during these circuits, 
he had nine hundred cases before him, 
and that only two ef those cases were 
connected with Hottentots who belonged 
to missionary institutions, and that nei- 
ther of them were aggravated cases. On 
a conrfparson of the population at the 
missionary stations with that of the rest 
of the colony, which was under the juris- 
diction of the circuit court, the fact 
stated by the judge makes the proportion 
of crimes as one onlv to thirty-five. 

(0 THE FOURTH KING.— At 
a missionary meeting on the island of 
Rarotonga, one of the Hervey group, in 
the Pacific Ocean, an old man, a candi- 
date for church fellowship, said. “ 1 have 
lived during the reign of four kings: in 
the first we were continually at war, 
and a fearful season it was, watching and 
hiding'' with fear were all our engage- 
ments. During the reign of the second 
we were overtaken with a severe famine, 
and all expected to perish ; then we ate 
rats and grass, and this wood and that 
wood. Daring the third we were con- 
quered, and became the peck and prey of 
the two other settlements of the island ; 
then, if a man went to fish, he rarely 
ever returned, or if a woman went any 
distance to fetch food, she was rarely 
ever seen again. But during the reign 
of this third king we* were visited by 
another king, a great king, a good kin^ 
a powerful king, a king of love, Jesus 
the Lord from heaven. He Jias gained 
the victory, he has conquered bur beasts ; 
therefore we now have peace and pKIkity 
in this world, and hope soon to dwell 
with him in heavem” . 
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SPIBITUAL BENEFITS, 

S78. AEMABRABLE CONVERSIONS AND 
REVIVALS. 

(a) CONVERSION OF TUAHINE. 
—The Rev. Mr. Orsmond, a missioDary 
in the South Seas, gives the following 
interesting account : 

A young man named Tuahine, came 
loitering about my house in an unusual 
way. Knowing him to be one of the 
baser sort, I said, “ Friend, have you any 
business with me ?” Tears gushed into 
, his eyes — he could at first hardly speak 
—at length he replied, ** You know 1 am 
a wicked man; shame covers my face 
and holds me back ; hue to>day 1 have 
broken through all fear. 1 want to 
know, is there room for me? can I ex- 
pect mercy?” I said, ** How came you 
to have such a thought as that ? ” llis 
countenance blushed; tears started from 
his eyes, and he said, ** I was at w'ork, 
putting up my garden fence. It was 
a long hard work, and only myself 
to do it All over dirt and greatly 
wearied, I sat down on a little bank to 
rest, and said within myself, I cannot 
tell why: * All this great garden, and 
death for my soul ; all this great pro- 
perty, and death for ever! Oh, what 
shall I do?’ 1 went immediately and 
bathed ; then went to my wife, and told 
her ray thoughts and wishes ; she agreed 
to my desire, and we, on that evening, 
left our work, and came to this place 
where the word of God lives, and I 
have been wishing to speak to you ever 
since.” 1 was quite aii'ected to hear this 
tale, gave him all the iiistruci‘-on and 
encouragement which I conceded the 
Scriptures warranted, and am happy to 
say, that the man continues to live hap- 
pily and worthy of the gospel. 

\b) THE CONJURER CON- 
VERTED. — Among other converts of 
Mr. Brainerd’s was a mafi who had 
been a most notorious sinner, a drunk- 
ard, a murderer, a conjurer ; but yrho 
at length appeared to be an illustrious 
trophy of the power and the riches of 
Pivine grace. He lived near the Forks 
of Delaware, and occasionally attended 
Mj|, Brainerd’s ministry ; but, for a 
ti^, like many others of the Indians, 
was not at all reformed by the instruc- 
tions which 1^ ex^joyed. About that 
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very time he murdered a promising 
young Indian, and he still followed his 
old trade of conjuring, being held in 
high reputation among bis countrymen. 
Hence, when Mr. Brainerd told them 
of the miracles of Christ, and represented 
them as a proof of his Divine mission, 
and of the truth of his religion, they im- 
mediately mentioned the wonders of the 
same kind which this man bad wrought 
by his magical charms. As he was, in 
this manner, a powerful obstruction to 
the progress of the gospel among the 
Indians, Mr. Brainerd oRen thought it 
would be a great mercy if God were to 
remove him out of the world, for he had 
little or no hope that such a wretch 
would ever himself be converted ; but 
He, “whose thoughts are not as our 
thou^Iits,” was pleased to take a more 
gracious and effectual method of re- 
moving the difficulty. 

Having been impressed by witnessing 
the baptism of Mr. Brainerd’s inter- 
preter, he followed him to Croos week- 
sung shortly afterwards, and continued 
there several weeks daring the season 
of the most remarkable and powerful 
awakening of the Indians. He was 
then brought under dpep concern for 
his soul. 

His convictions of his sinful rcss and 
misery became by degrees more deep, 
and the anguish of his raind was so in- 
creased, that he knew not what to do, 
or whither to turn. 

After continuing in this state of mind 
upwards of a week, he obtained such a 
view of the excellency of Christ, and of 
the way of salvation through liim, that 
he burst into tears, and was filled with 
admiration, and gi’atitude, and praise , . 
andfrom that lime he appeareda humble, 
devout, affectionate Christian. 

(c) SUCCESS OF MISSIONS IN 
CEYLON. — During a remarkable effu- 
sion of the Holy Spirit upon the several 
stations on this island, the following 
scene occurred at Panditeripo ; . 

On the 1 3th of February, 1824, while 
Mr. and Mrs. Scudder were absent, and 
after the bo>s of the boarding-school 
had gone to their room, and were about 
to lie down to sleep, Whelpley, (a na- 
tive member of the church,) was in- 
duced to exhort them, most earnestly, 
to flee from the wrath to come. They 
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were roused and could not sl^ep. By 
little comj^Dies, they went out into the 
garden to pray, and the voice of suppli- 
cation was soon heard in every quarter, 
each one or each company praying and 
weeping as if entirely alone. More than 
thirty were thus engaged in a small 
garden. The cry was, “ What shall I 
do to be saved ?” and “ Lord, send thy 
Spirit.” In ab'>ut an hour Dr. Scudder 
returned, au<i after waiting awhile, rang 
the bell for the boys to come in. They 
came, and with weeping proposed the 
inquiry, “ What shall we do to be 
saved?” The next day they seemed 
unmindful of everything but the salva- 
tion of their souls ; and soon, under 
the judicious instructions they received, 
more tlian twenty of thenn gave encou- 
raging evidence of being converted. 
This was a specimen of the displays of 
divine mercy witnessed at the several 
stations of the mission. 

(d) THE INDIAN’S REPLY TO 

THE TRADER. — A trader once en- 
deavouring to persuade the Iftdian bro- 
ther Abraiiam, that the Moravian breth- 
re 1 were not privileged teachers, he 
replied, “ They may be what they will ; 
but 1 know what they have told me, and 
what God has wrought within me. Look 
at my poor countrymen there, lying 
drunk bcl'ore your door. Why do you 
not send privileged teachers to convert 
them, if they can ? Four years ago, I 
also lived like a beast, and not one of 
you troubled himself about me; but 
when the brethren came they preached 
the cross of Christ, and I have experi- 
enced the power of his blood, according 
to tlujir doctrine, so that 1 am freed 
from the dominion of sin. Such teachers 
we want.” * 

(e) A THIEF SAVED.-^A Caffre, 
a fine, tall, athletic young man, addicted 
to ali the debasing and demoralizing 
customs of his nation, one night resolved 
to go into the colony for the purpose of 
stealing a horse, a common practice 
with his countrymen. He immediately 
left home, came jnto the colony, and 
watched for an opportunity of accom- 
plishing his purpose, which soon pre- 
sented itself. He found two horses 
grazing in a sheltered situation near a 
bush, *and he instantly seized one of 
them, and started off with it as fast as 


he could. Elated with his success, and 
rejoicing in the prospect of securing his 
prize without being detected, be pro- 
ceeded towards Caffreland, when all at 
once the thought struck him, ** Thou 
shait not steals He could go no farther. 
Immediately he drew up the horse, and 
said to himself, “ What is this ? I have 
frequently heard these words before in 
the church, but I never felt as 1 do now. 
This must be the word of God.” He 
dismoanted and held the bridle in his 
hand, hesitating whether to go forward 
with the horse, or to return with it, and 
restore it to its owner. In this posi- 
tion he continued for upwards of an 
hour. At last he resolved to take the 
horse back, and after he had done this 
he returned home a true penitent, de- 
termined to serve] God. When he 
reached his dwelling, he could not rest ; 
sleep had departed from him ; the 
arrows of conviction stuck fast in his 
conscicnc3, and he could not shake 
them off. The next day he took an ox 
out of his kraal, or cattle-place, and 
went to the nearest village to sell it, in 
order that he might buy European 
clothing with the money, and attend 
the house of God like * a Christian. 
When he returned home with his clothes 
he went to the minister’s house, told 
him all that had taken place, and re- 
quested to be admitted on trial as a 
church member. The minister, cheered 
with this statement, gladly received him ; 
and after keeping him on trial the ap- 
pointed time, and Unding him consistent 
in his dbnduct, a short time ago bap- 
tized him; and he is now a full mem- 
ber of the Christian church, afld adora- 
ing bis Christian profession. 

I (/) CONVERSION OF A PRIEST 
OF BUDDHU.—A young priest, who 
was a zealous opposer of Christianity, 
resided in the district of Matura, in 
Ceylon. This spot is deemed the chief 
seat of Buddhism on the island. The 
chief priest resides hero, and here also 
is the principal college of the Buddhis^ 
priesthood. 

The priest was met incidentally, *at 
the prison of Matura, by Mrs Lalmon, 
a Wesleyan assistant missionary, 
had come to the place to visit "a naBve 
man, condemned to die. A^ter some 
conversation, the missi<^ary challenged 
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the priest to produce a single proof from 
any of his sacred books, that a Saviour 


One evening about sundown, says the 
Revk E. Kincaid, 1 stopped at a city on 


for man had come into the world. The the Irawaddy. I sat on the boat, a 
priest was highly indignant at the chaU short distance from the bank, and began 
Icnge. He went to his temple, and to read from my tracts. The people sat 


commenced a search for evidence from 
the Buddhist writings the doctrine he 


on the shore ; some, however, went to 
the town to say that a foreign teacher 


was he required to support ; but though had come. The crowd increased, and 


he continued his search at times for 
two }ears he was unsuccessful. 

On visiting a neighbouring district he 
met with another missionary, who gave 
him a copy of the New Testament, in 
Cingalese. This he took to his temple 
and read ; hut it was four years before I 


I read on till sundown. At length a 
tall young man .came wading to the 
boat, and said, “ Teacher, have you the 
Acts of the Apostles?” Imagine my 
surprise at hearing such a question in 
that place. I replied, “ Yes.” He said 
again, “ Teacher, have you the Gospel 


tlie pride of his heart would allow him of John ? ” He was evidently well edu- 
to divulge the struggle that tvas going cated; I asked, therefore, ^‘IJow did 
on in his mind. The rank he held in you learn about these books?” He told 
the priesthood (being now second in the me that long ago his grandfather had 
island') his reputation for learning, and obtained them from Mr. Judson, but 
the influence he had among the people, had lost them in a great fire ; and, now 
were circumstances which induced him hearing of the foreign teacher, the old 
to resist that light and conviction which man had sent him in the hope of getting 
the perusal of the Scriptures had con- them again. I complied with his re- 
veyed to his mind. The repetition of quest, and he hastened away. A storm 
his visits, however, led to a disclosure soon came upon us, and I removed my 
of his condition; an alarm was raised, boat to another i>art of the city, two 
and he found it necessary to fly from miles distant. 


the temple, and take refuge in the house 
of the missionary. 

The priests wrote a letter to him. 


About eight o^clock in the evening, 
the young man came again ; lie had 
been searching all along tlie shore for 


which was signed by them all, slating me. On his return to his grandrather, 
that disgrace would befall them if he the latter inquired if he had asked the 
became a Christian; that were such a teacher to stay with him; and he had 
calamity to happen, their religion would now come to invite me to his house. I 
receive an incurable wound ; but to this went, and found the old man seated in 
he paid no regard. In a second com- the midst of his family. He put out his 
municatioD, they made him an offer of hand to feel for me, and I perceived 


certain temples and emoluments, pro- 
vided he would not renounce BuddJiism , 


that he was blind. His family had read 
to him, and he spoke of the comfort he 


this likewise produced no effect In a had derived from John and the Acts, 
third letter, they declared that it* he “ The eyes of my bod} he said, “ are 
became a Christian, they would, by dgrk; W the eyes of my mind are 
some means or other, take his life, opened.” 


This rather startled him at first; but 
he remained firm to his purpose, and 


(/O CONVERSION OF AFRI- 
CANER.— One of the most extraordi- 


after “ learning the way of the Lord nary instances of the power of Divine 
more perfectly ’ from the missionaries, grace furnished in the annals of mis- 
he was publicly baptized in the presence sious, is that of Africaner, for many 


of a very large assembly. 


years a chief among the Namacquas, a 


The conversion of this man,” said tribe of people in South Africa. 


Mr. Clough, a Wesleyan missionary, 
** is so impressive an event, that it more 
a thousand-fold rewards us for all 


was pronounced by Mr. Campbell, “the 
Bonaparte of the interior of South 
Africa,” “His name carried terror 


the toils we have had in translating and along with it for several hundred miles 


publishing the Scriptures in Cingalese.” 

' (e) THE ILIND SHALL SEE.*^ 


around his residence.” He was long 
engaged in plundering the neighbour- 
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ing tribes, and did not scruple t9 destroy 
two missionary settlements. 


(0 CONVlERSlON OF CUPIDO.— 
Cupido, a Hottentot, was remarkable 


His character may be learnt more for swearing, lying, fighting, and drunk- 
fully from the remark respecting him, enness. His vices often laid him on a 
recorded by a missionary. “ Soldiers sick bed. He was sometimes afraid of 
are sent, who, it is hoped, will succeed God, though ignorant of him ; and ex- 
in ridding the country of such a mon- pected that his conduct would prove 
ster, whom neither religion nor govern- the destruction of his soul. He begged 


ment can restrain or subdue.” 


all he met to point out some mode of 


When Mr. Campbell visited Africa, deliverance from the sin of drunken- 
in 1812, he wrote a conciliatory letter ness, supposing that to abandon his other 
to this man. asking him to allow the vices would be easy. Some directed him 
missionaries to return to one of the sta- to witches and wizards, whom he fopnd 
tions, from which they had been driven miserable comforters ; for they told him 
in terror by bis violence. After some that when persons began to make such 
delay, he granted the request. The inquiries it was a sure sign of speedy 
conversation and preaching of a mis- death, and that his life was not worth a 
sionary, at tliis station, had such an farthing. Others prescribed various 
effect, that Africaner one day said to medicines, which he .found as unavail- 
him, “ 1 am glad that I am delivered, ing as the counsel of the witches. He 
I have long enough been engaged in was providentially l^d to Graaf Reinet, 
the service of the devil ; but now I where he heard, in a discourse from 
am free from his bondage. Jesus hath the missionary Vanderlingen, that Jesus 
delivered me : him will I serve, and Christ, the Son of God, could save sin- 


with him will 1 abide.” 


ners from their sins. He said within 


When Mr, Campbell visited" Africa himself, “ That is what I want ! That 
le second time, he wrote thus to his is what 1 want ! ” He repaired to the 


friends m England; 


missionaries, expressing his wish to 


' “ v.fricaner was the man of whom I become acquainted with this Jesus, 
was most afraid when in that country And he told all with whom he met, 
before, in consequence of the muliiinde that he had at last found one who 
'A plunders in wliich he was engaged, could save sinners from their sins. 
There was a Griqua captain, of a dif- ‘ Upon finding that the preaching of the 
ferent tribe, between whom and Afri- missionaries fitted his own case, and 
caner there were frequent battles. Roth laid open the secrets of his heart, he • 
of these are now converted to the Chris- said, “ This is not of man, but of God.” 
tian faith. Africaner, as an act of kind- After he, had rejoiced in the hope of 
ness to Mr. Moffat, travelled with his Divine forgiveness, it was his practice 
people a journey of six days across to recommend Christ to others, as the 
Africa, to convey Mr. Moffat’s books only remedy for sin, who could destroy 
and furniture to Lattakoo. Formerly it, as he himself could witness, “ both 
he laid gone as far to attack Berend. root and^hranch.” 

On this occasion Africaner and Berend O) CONVERSION OF MIRZA 
met together in my tent, and united in MAHOMED ALL— Mirza Mahomed 
singing praises to the God of peace , Ali, the only son of a venerable Persian 
and when I recollected the enmity that Judge, was introduced to tlie Scottish 


had formerly existed between them, 
compared with what I then saw, tears 
of joy flowed from my eyes. O my 


missionaries at Astrdchan, as a teacher. 
He was found qualified to instifet in 
Turkish,’ Persian, and Arabic. Discus- 


friends, after the conversion of Africaner sions became frequent, and although 
and Berend, let a. man be as wicked as they often produced in him the most 
he may. despair not of his conversion ; violent rage, he courted their rejpiewal. 


for the grace of God is infinite/ 


At length his mind was impressed by ' 


It is pleasing to add that, to the day the truths of the gospel, as appears frm 
of his death, Africaner maintained the the following extract from the journal 
character of a consistent and useful of Mr. M‘Pherson; * 


Christian. 


** Mahomed Ali, my Afe'abic teacher, 
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came at his usual hour. On offering a 
few remarks upon the absurdity of the 
system of divinity which formed the 
groundwork of our studies, 1 was more 
than astonished to hear him reply, * I 
no more believe what is contained in 
that book/ pointing to ^the Moham- 
medan Confession of Faith. He now 
told me, that his soul was in deep 
waters, and that he could not sleep at 
nights, from reflecting upon his perilous 
situation, in professing a religion which 
he was afraid was not the true one.” 

From this time he appeared to be in 
great anguish of spirit, while he became 
more fully convinced of the truth of 
Christianity. After his conversion, he 
confessed that the fact of so many Chris- 
tian missionaries being employed in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, had made a 
deep impression on his heart ; that he 
began to surmise that a religion which 
could lead men to do so much for their 
fellow-creatures, must be from God ; 
whilst among Mohammedans, none 
seemed to take any interest in the con- 
dition of others, whether they were in 
the way to heaven or not 

He was much affected with the rela- 
tion in which he stood to his venerable 
father. “ I am sure,” said he, “ that 
my apostacy will bring him down with 
sorrow to t^e grave.” 

A Persian gentleman was sent by 
Mahomed’s father to reclaim him, but 
the young Christian remained firm. 

After this, his father treated him with 
the utmost harshness. He was confined 
and beaten severely, until thC mission- 
aries applied to the governor, by whose 
janthorit v he was lodged in safety in the 
mission-house. Afterwards he was pub- 
licly baptized. 

The convert did not fail to exemplify 
the meekness of a Christian nnder the 
abusive treatment which he endnred. 
Wh^ he was brought to the residence 
of tl^missionaries, his head st}ll aching 
from the blows his father had given 
him, he said, have suffered much 
since I saw you ; but Christ Jesus suf- 
fered much more.” On another occa- 
sion,. being asked how he felt while his 
father was beating him, he replied, ** O 
nothing at all; after he was done, 1 

r wept and kissed him.” 

After his ' baptism he visited his 

J? 
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father ; and both of them wept much. 
The natural affections of the parent’s 
heart were not changed by the son’s 
apostacy, and the son’s were only 
strengthened. The father did not upbraid 
him, but stated his conviction that the 
devil had obtained possession of him, 
otherwise he never could have forsaken 
the Prophet, nor his aged parent He 
inquired very kindly after his comfort. 
A few days after, Mahomed Ali received 
a note from his father, containing these 
moving appeals : — ** O, my unmerciful 
son, how long wilt thou pain me ? I 
once fondly cherished the hope that 
when 1 came to die, 1 should have laid 
my head upon your knees, but these 
hopes are fled.” 

The afflicted father continued to urge 
upon him representations designed to 
shake his steadfastness, until at last he 
consoled himself with the Mohammedan 
tenet, that his son was fated to be an 
infidel. 

The son became a zealous advocate 
for the Christian faith, and his valuable 
labours proved highly useful to the mis- 
’sion. After the lapse of about two 
years, however, by some agency that 
was never divulged, he was prohibited, 
by an order from the governor-general 
of the southern provinces of Russia, from 
engaging in any missionary operations. 
He was not even allowed to go beyond 
the boundaries of the city of As- 
trachan, without leave from the po- 
lice-master. Nor was this all : he was 
appointed by the government to the 
office of teacher in Siberia — an appoint- 
ment equivalent to exile. On his way 
to the secluded spot, to which he had 
been ordered, be passed through Kazan, 
the seat of one of the Russian universi- 
ties.,, A German physician of that place 
was so much pleased with the young 
convert, so struck with his talents, and 
so interested in his history, that he 
urged the principal persons in the city 
to procure a change of his destination, 
and obtain for him an appointment to a . 
professorship in that city. After much 
delay, the request of the petitioners was 
granted, and Mahomed Ali, or Alex- 
ander Kazem Beg, as he was baptized, 
was appointed professsor of original 
languages in the university of Kazan. 
He remained steadfast in the 
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adorning the doctrine of God the 
Saviour tty a life and conversation 
becoming the gospel. 

ik) HINlfoO GIRL SEEKING 
JESUS.— A little Hindoo girl was one 
summer’s afternoon playing before the 
door of her father’s bungalow, when 
she was carried off, taken to Calcutta, and 
sold as a slave. She was a sweet and 
beautiful little girl, and the lady who 
bought her soon began to love her very 
much, and she thought that she would 
not make her a slave. She had no 
children of her own, and she liked to 
have a little girl to play with her and 
amuse her. She loved her more and 
more, and as she grew older, she made 
her her companion. 

When this little girl was stolen from 
her father, she was too young to have 
learned his religion. The lady who 
bought her was a Mohammedan, and 
she brought the little girl up as a Mo- 
hammedan too. Thus she lived till she 
was sixteen years old, and then all at 
once it came into her mind, sne knew 
not how or why, that she was a sinner, 
and needed salvation. She was in 
greut distress of mind, and went to her 
kind mistress for comfort, but she 
could not tell her of her Saviour. All 
the lady could do was to try to amuse 
her, and make her forget her trouble ; 
she hired rope-dancers, jugglers, ser- 
pent-charmers, and tried all the sports 
of which the natives of India are fond, 
to give her pleasure ; these were of no 
use, and the little drl remained as mise- 
rable as ever. Her mistress, deeply 
grieved at the distress of one whom she 
loved- dearly, next sent for a Moham- 
medan priest. He had never felt the 
want of a Saviour, and he could not 
understand the girl’s distress.' How- 
ever, he took her under his care, and did 
his best. He taught her a long string 
of prayers in Arabic, a language which 
she did not understand. She learned 
the long hard words which had no 
meaning to her, and she repeated them 
five times a day, *and each time she 
epeated them, she turned towards 
Mecca in the east, the birth-place of 
Mohammed, and bowed her face to the 
ground. 

Did the poor girl find comfort, in these 
dark words and idle ceremonies ? No ; 


she felt that there was no forgiveness, 
no salvation in these. When she had 
tried these prayers for three long years, 
the thought struck her that perhaps all 
the sorrow of mind was a punishment 
for having left the faith of her fathers, 
and become a Mohammedan. She set out 
directly in search of a brahmin or Hin- 
doo priest, and entreated him to receive 
her back into the Hindoo church. 
How do you think the brahmin answered 
hp ? He cursed her in the name of 
his god. She told him how unhappy she 
was, and how long she had suffered, and 
begged him to pity her, but he would 
not listen. She offered him a large sum 
of money, and then he was ready to do 
any thing ; so she put herself under his 
direction, and went again and again. 
9e told her to take an offering of flowers 
and fruit, morning and evening, to a 
certain goddess who was some way off, 
and once a week to offer a kid of the 
goats as a bloody sacrifice. 

In India the people have a language 
of flowers. Each flower means some- 
thing ; and when you go into a temple, 
and see the flowers which have been 
laid on the altar, you may often fell 
what petitions have been offered. The 
flowers she brought as her offering 
signified a bleeding heart. Oh, there 
was One who would not have refused 
such an offering I He only could have 
healed her broken heart, but she knew 
him uot For a long, long time, did she 
carry flowers and fruit, morning and 
evening j^and once a week offer a kid I 
of the goats, and sprinkle the blood on | 
herself and on the altar ; but she found 
that “ the blood of goats could not take 
away her sins*,” and very often she 
cried out in her deep distress, “Oh I 
shall die, and what shall I do if I die 
without obtaining salvation ?” \t last 
she became ill, through the distress of 
her mind, and her mistress, with deep 
sorrow, watched her beloved companion 
sinking into an early grave, fiat one 
day, as she sat alone in her room, think* 
ing and longing, and weeping, as her 
custom was, a ^ggar came to the door 
and asked alms. Her heart was so ftill 
that 1 suppose she spoke of wh^t she 
wanted to all whom she met, in the hope 
that some might guide her. She began 
talking to the beggar, and used a word 
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which means salvation. The man her to Jesus?” To her great joy, he 
started and said, ** 1 think I have heard pointed her to the house, and when 
that word before.” “ Where? oh ! she reached it, she met Narraput him- 
where have you heard it ?” she eagerly self coming out at the door. She fell 
asked. ** Tell me where J can dnd that at his feet in tears, and wringing 
which I want, and for which I am her hands in anguish, she asked, 
dying; I shall soon die, and oh, what shall ** Are you Narraput Christian, the 
1 do if I die without obtaining salva- man who can lead me to Jesus? Oh ! 

I tion?” The man told her the name take me to him; I shalh die, and what 
' of a charitable institution, where once a shall I do if I die without obtaining sal- 
week two thousand poor natives were vation?” Narraput did not receive her 
supplied with rice, and before the rice as the Hindoo priest had done ; he raised 
was given out, some Christian teacher her kindly from the ground, and led her 
used to speak to them. “ I have heard into the house, where his family were 
it there,” he said, ** and they tell of one met at their evening meal. “ IVIy dear 
Jesus Christ who can give salvation.” young friend,” he said, “ sit down and 
** Oh !, where is he ? Take me to him.” tell me all.” She told him her history, 
The man cared nothing about this sal- and as soon as she had done, she rose 
vation himself. He thought she was and said, “ Now, sir, take me to Jesus, 
mad, and he was going away ; but she You know where be is. Oh ! take me 
would not suffer him to depart till fie to him.” Ah ! if Jesus had been on 
had given an answer ; she dreaded lest earth, how willingly would he have re- 
she should miss that prize which now ceived the poor wanderer. She thought 
seem<^ almost within her reach. ‘‘Well,” he was on earth, and that she might go 
he said, “ I can tell you of a man who to him at once ; but Narraput knew 
will lead you to Jesus;” and he directed that though he was not here, he was 
her to that part of tlie town where Nar- just as able to pity and w elcome her 
raput Christian lived. from her mercy-throne in heaven ; so 

Who was Narraput Christian? He he only said, “ Let us pray.” All 
was once a rich and proud brahmin, knelt down, and as he prayed, the poor 
but he had given up all his riches gnd Hindoo felt that she had found that 
honours to become a humble disciple which she had so long wanted. I 


of Jesus, and he was now an assistant 
missionary and preacher to his country- 
men. This was the man of whom the 
beggar spoke. 


(/) THE MISSIONARY AND 
! THE PLANTER.— The Rev. Robert 
Y^oung, missionary in the West Indies, 
tells the following story: — “ When I 


The Hindoo girl gave the beggar a was in the interior of the country, in 
trifle, and that very evening she set out my former residence in the island, I 
in search of Narraput Chrfetiai), the was waited upon by a white planter, 
man who would lead her to Jesus She who requested me to go to his estate 
.went from house to house, and in |uired to teach his negroes morality and in- 
of every one she met, “Where Narra- dustry. I accordingly went, and about 
put Christian, the man who would lead 300 were at once assembled in his lar^e 
her to Jesus, lived?” but no one would halL I commenced religious worship, 
tell her. They all knew, hut they 'were andTook my stand behind his table. 1 
worshippers of idols, and did not ch-^ose gave out a hymn, and he assisted me in 
to tell her. It grew late and dark, and singing it ; and ^ter prayer I gave out 
she began to be afraid of being seen a text, which led me to speak against 


out at that hour. Her heart was nearly 
broken, for she thought she must returu 


Sabbath - breaking, and another , evil 
very prevalent in tliat country— two 


as she came, and die without obtaining sins of which mine host was notoriously ' 
salvation. She was just turning to go guilty. I perceived that the word 
hohie, when she saw a man walking was not very acceptable: He evidently 
along the road. She thought she would writhed under the statements I made ; 
tiy once more, so she asked him the he seemed, by his lookt to say, ‘You 
same (^li^tion, “ Where Narraput Chris- are travelling beyond your record but 
tian the man who would lead I had possession, and determined to 
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keep it As soon as I had fiiyshed, he 
rose t'rom^his seat, under the influence 
of great excitement, and said, * I don’t 
believe that Now stop, my negroes. 
I brought him here to teach morality 
and industry — that is, that you are not 
to steal from your owner, nor to be idle 
while you are at work ; but instead of 
that, he has been finding fault with me, 
which, to say the least, is very ungentle- 
manly conduct Now,’ said he, * I will 
expose the fallacy of all that he has 
said. He has told you it is wrong to 
violate the sabbath ; but he must have 
forgotten that the law respecting the 
sabbath was given some thousands of 
years before the West India islands 
were discovered, and therefore it could 
have no adaptation to that part of the 
world. And, as regards the other crime 
of which he has said so much, I, for 
one, wish you could read your Bibles ; 
for you will find it stated there, that 
Abraham patronized the very thing 
that Mr. Young has condemned.’ And 
thus, by the most shameful perversion 
of the Scriptures, he went on to defend 
his views, and sat down much elated 
wit.i his performance. I rose and re- 
plied, and went further into the subject 
than 1 had done before: he rose and 
replied, and 1 rose and replied, and we 
kept up the discussion for two or three 
hours, to the no small amusement of 
the negroes, who could no longer sub- 
due their risible powers, but departed 
with a loud laugh, exclaiming, *AhI 
Massa, Parson have been too many for 
Buckra.’ 

“ But hear the sequel. Before I left 
that .country, I saw this same proud 

S lanter a humble penitent at the feet of 
esus, putting his confidence alone in 
that blood which cleanseth from all 
sin. On my recent visit to the Hland, 

I waitbd upon him, and was delighted' 
to see him. He expressed himself in 
a way that I cannm here describe : he 
was walking in the truth, and adoraing 
the doctrine of God his Saviour in all 
things.” . . 

(fw) AN OLD IDOLATER.— Ohe 
day, while Mr. Wilson, a missionary, 
was preach iim at Raiatea, one of toe 
South Sea islands, where he had re- 
cently introduced the Gospel, an old 
man stood up, and exclaimed, ** My 


forefathers ifrorshipped Oro, the god of 
war, and so have I ; nor shall anything 
that you can say persuade me to forsake 
this way. And,” continued he, ad- 
dressing the missionary, ‘‘ what do yon 
want more than you have already? 
Have you not won over such a chief, 
and such a chief; ay, and you have 
Pomare himself! what want you more?” 
“All— all the people of Raiatea; and 
you, yourself, I want!” replied Mr. 
Wilson. “ No, no,” cried the old man ; 

“ me !— you shall never have me I I will 
do as my fathers have done; 1 will 
worship Oro; you shall never have 
me, I assure you.” Little, however 
did this poor man understand the power 
and love of God. Such was the blessed 
effect of the gospel on his heart, that, 
within six months jrom that time, this 
stanch, inflexible, inveterate adherent 
of Oro, the Moloch of the Pacific, aban- 
doned his idol, and became a worship- 
per of the true God. 

(n) “AND G ATHERED OF EVERY 
KIND.” — The Rev. Mr. Coan, writing 
! from the Sandwich Islands, some eigh- 
teen months after the commencement 
of the great revival there, thus de- 
scribes the character of the converts, 
and the change wrought in them. The 
entire document may be found in the 
“ Herald” for 1839. 

“ Could you get a glimpse of the mot- j 
ley group, as they beud their steps to 
the house of God, or as they sit around 
the table of their dying Lord, I am sure 
that the* sight of your eyes would affect, 
yes, melt your heart. The old and de- 
crepit, the lame, the blind, the maimed, 
the withered, paralytic, those with eyes, 
noses, lips, and limbs consupied with 
the fire of their own or their parents’ 
former lust, with features distorted and 
figures the most deformed and loathsome, 
these come hobbling upon their staves, 
and led or borne^by their friends, sit 
down at the table of the Lord. Among . 
feMa throng you will see the hiMary priest 
of idolatry, with hands but recently , 
washed from the blood of humaii vie- j 
thus, together with the thief, the adnl- i 
terer, the sorcerer, the manslayer, the ' 
highway robber, the blood-stained mii- 
derer, and the mother— no, the mpnster ! 
whose hands have reeked in {he blood 
of her own children. All ihese meet 
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toj;ether before the cross of Christ* 
with their enmity slain, and themselves 
washed and sanctified, and justified in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the 
Spirit of our God. 

279 . STKiaiNO EXHIBITIONS OF CHRIS- 
TIAN TEMPERS, ETC. 

(a) SOLITARY, BUT NOT 
ALONE.— The following instructive 
anecdote was told by the Rev. R. Mof- 
fatt, missionary from Africa, at an an- 
niversary of the London Missionary 
Society. He and his companions had 
travelled in the interior all day and 
night, and were weary and without 
food. They approached a village in- 
habited by the Corannas, who were 
accustomed to bloodshed and rapine. 
An individual who met them warned 
them against entering the village, as 
they would do so at their peril. He 
pointed them to the heights beyond the 
town, where he. said they could sleep 
for the night. 

“ We tied about us the fasting girdle, 
to prevent the gnawing of hunger. We 
looked at each other, for we were hun- 
gry and thirsty, and fatigued beyond 
measure. At last an individual came ; 
we asked for water. It was refused. 

1 offered two or three buttons remain- 
ing on my jacket for a little milk. It 
was refns^ with scorn. It was evident 
something was brewing in the minds of 
the people, and we had good reason to ' 
be alarmed. We lifted up our hearts 
to God. There we sat; and as we 
gazed, saw a woman descend firom the 
heights. She approached with a vessel 
in her hand and a bundle of wood ; the 
vessel contained milk. Having set them 
down, she immediately returned. Shortly 
she came back, bringing a vessel of water 
in one hand, and a leg of mutton in the 
other; and then sat down, and cat. up 
the meat. We asked her name, and if 
there was any relative of hers to whom 
we had shown kindness; but she an^ 
swered not a word. I again asked her 
to tell me to whom we were indebted ; 
and after repeating the question three 
or four times, she at last replied, *I 
know' whose servants ye are, and I love 
Him, who hath told me, he that giveth 
a dip of -cold water to one of his disci- 
^pler shaU'in no wise lose his reward.* 
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Her words seemed to glow, while she 
wept profusely to see one of the ser- 
vants of Christ. On inquiring into her 
history, I found she was a solitary lamp 
burning in that village. I asked her to 
tell me how ehe had kept the light of 
God alive in her soul. She drew from 
her bosom a Testament, and holding it 
up, she said, * That is the fountain from 
which 1 drink; that is the oil that 
keeps my lamp burning in this dark 
place.* 1 looked at the book *, it was a 
Dutch Testament, printed by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. It was given 
her by a missionary when she left the 
school ! And it was that book that bad 
been the means of her conversion, and 
had kept alive her piety without any 
teaching save that of the Holy Ghost, 
or any Christian fellowship except com- 
munion with God.” 

(b) A DISCOURSE ON THEFT 
LEADS. TO THE RESTITUTION 
OF PILFERED PROPER'JT.— Mr. 
i Nott, missionary at Tahiti, preached 
from the text, Let him that stole, 
steal no more.” The next morning, 
when he opened his door, lie saw a 
number of the natives sitting on the 
ground before his dwelling. He re- 
quested an explanation of this circum- 
stance. They answered, ” We have not 
been able t() sleep all night ; we were 
in the chapel yesterday. We thought, 
when we were pagans, that it was right 
to steal, when we could do it without 
being found out. Hiro, the god of 
thieves, used to assist us. But we heard 
what you said yesterday from the word 
of God, that Jehovah had commanded 
that we should not steal. We have 
stolen, and all these things that we 
have brought with us are stolen goods.** 
One then lifted np an axe, a hatchet, or 
a chiiel, and exclaimed, ** 1 stole this 
from the carpenter of such a ship/* 
naming the vessel : others held op an 
uaufti, or a saw, or a knife ; and indeed 
almost every kind of moveable pro- 
perty was broaght and exhibited with 
such confessions. k|r. Nott proposed 
that they should take the plundered 
property home, and restore it, when an 
opportunitv should occur, to its lawful 
owners. Ther all said, **Oh no^ we 
cannot take tnem back ; we have had 
no peace ever since we heard it was 
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displeasing to God, and wo shall have 
no peace so long as they remain in onr 
dwellings ; we wish you to take them, 
and give them back to the owners 
whenever they come.** 

(c) THE CONFESSION OF THE 
MARTYRS.-~Fourteen Christians in 
Madagascar, who, during the persecu- 
tions there, had spent two wretched 
years as fugitives in the mountains, 
determined* to go to the sea-side, and 
sail to Mauritius. On their way they 
were taken prisoners, and conducted to 
the city, 

A deeply interesting circumstance 
transpired as these Christians were on 
thtir way to the capital, after being 
apprehended. On reaching the town of 
Beferona, a guard was set upon them. 
They were told that their manner of 
travelling was suspicious, and not like 
that of other people, having lanterns at 
nights, and striking into unusual paths. 
Three days successively they underwent 
examination ; and on the third, they re- 
solved to witness the good confession, 
and therefore made the following decla- 
ration, through Adriamanana, one of 
. thei r number, whom they had appointed 
as their spokesman : ** Since you ask us 
again and again, we will tell you. We 
are not banditti nor murderers ; we are 
(impivavaka) praying people; and if. 
this make us guilty in the kingdom of the 
queen, then whatever the queen does, we 
submit to suffer,” ** Is this, then,” said 
the interrogator, “your final reply, 
whether for life or for death?” “/tw 
our final reply” they said, “ whether for 
life or death!” “Who,” asked the ex- 
aminer, “sent you from Tananarivo?” 
“ No one,” they replied ; “ we went forth 
of our own free will.” After the Chris- 
tians made these declarations, U is said 
that they felt inexpressible peace and 
joy. They had prayed ; they had con- 
fessed Christ; and now that conceal- 
ment was at an end, and they-eoi^d 
freely opei^ their overburdened hea^ 
they said to each other, “ Now we are 
in the situation of Christian and Faith- 
ful, when they wftre led to the city of 
Vanity Fair.” And so it proved, when a 
majonty of them underwent the martyr's 
death, after the example of Faithfhl. 

(d) A SABBATH-BREAKER RE- 
BUREH.— An incident (says a mis- 
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uonary) occurred on the arrival of the 
“ United States” at Honolulu, worthy of % 
record. The frigate came to anchor on 
Sabbath morning. Captain Armstrong 
immediately sent off a lieutenant to make 
the necessary arrangements for firing a 
national salute. The lieutenant, in com- 
pany with the United States' consul, 
called at the residence of Governor Ke- 
kuanaoa, but be was at church. 4 note 
was despatched, informing him of the 
frigate's arrival, and that an officer was 
ready to make arrangements for a salute. 
The governor returned an answer that 
he was at divine service, but would 
attend to the business on the following 
day, at nine o’clock, a.m. Hence the 
quiet of our Sabbath was not disturbed 
by the discharge of cannon on sea* or 
laiffi. I could not \ but contrast the 
conduct of Governor Kekuanaoa with 
that of the commanders of most vessels 
of war, as well as most of the public 
men in many parts of Christendom. 

(c) GOOD FOR EVIL.-.When it 
was known among the islands that Mr. 
Williams had been killed at Erromanga, 
the first proposition made by the people 
was of a character worthy of their Chris- 
tian profession. It was not to take their 
clubs and spears, and go in large num- 
bers, to avenge the death of their beloved 
friend, who had fallen a victim to the 
cruel savages on that island; but that 
native teachers should be sent to carry 
to those blood-stained shores the gospel 
of peace, believing that to be the best 
method Hhat could possibly be adopted 
to subdue their ferocious spirits, and 
lead them joyfully to receive and 
kindly treat European missionaries, 
who at some future period might go 
to reside among them. Two natives 
had the moral courage to offer their 
services for that particular field of mis^ 
sionary enterprise. They were taken 
thither by Mr. I^eath; the chiefs, in 
whose charge they were left, promised 
tp behave kindly to them, and to attend 
to their instructions. 

(/) THE HEART OF A NORTH ' 
AMERICAN SAVAOE EOFTENBB 
BY THE GOSPEL.— “ WhMiOTer I 
saw a man shed tears,” said an Indiah, 

“ 1 used to doubt his being a man. I 
should not have wept, if my enemies 
had cut my flesh from my bones, so 
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hard was Ihy heart at that time ; that I to the preaching of the gospel.” He then 
* now weep, is of God, wlio hath softened let the workman go, witho«t having done 
the hardness of my heart.” the least harm to him, 

(o) A SLAVE’S LOVE FOR PUB- . (i) “IP YOU KILL RIPA, I 
Lie WORSHIP.— One of the mission- WILL DIE WITH HIM.”-~Mr. Da- 
arles in the West Indies gave the fol- vies visited a ^a at Pateriteri, belong- 
lowing pleasing account, to show how ing to two Christian chiefs, Perika and 
highly the converted negroes value their Noa, who were brothers. They were 
religious privileges : expecting an attack from Ripa, a chief 


religious privileges : 


expecting an attack from Ripa, a chief 


A slave wished his owner to give him of Hokianga. Ripa had made an un- 
leave to attend with God’s people to just demand from the two Christian 
pray : the answer he received was, “ No, chiefs, and, on their refusal to comply 
1 will rather sell you to any one who with it, he had marched to attack them, 
will buy you.” “ Will you,” said he, It was at this crisis that Mr. Davies 
“ suffer me to buy myself free, if me entered the pa, and there he found 
can?” “ If you do, you shall pay dearly them surrounded by their armed fol- 
fbr your freedom, as you are going to lowers, engaged in solemn prayer — 
pray. Two hundred and fifty pounds praying especially for the pardon of 
I is your price.” * “ Well, massa, it is a their enemies — with a white flag 
good deal of money, but me must pihy ; hoisted above their heads, as a token 
if God will help me, me will try and of their desire for peace, 
pay you 1” For a long time he worked Mr. Davies then went out td meet 
nard, and at last sold all he had, except Ripa and his party ; and how striking 
his blanket, to buy his liberty to pray was the contrast 1 With their bodies 
in public ; or, in other words, to meet naked, and their faces painted red, they 
with those who love Jesus Christ. were listening to addresses urging them 

(A) THE CARPENTER AND on to vengeance and slaughter. The 
THE CONVERT.— A carpenter who address being ended, they rushed for- 
was building the new church at Wai- ward towards the pa, yelling fright- 
mate, a missionary station in New Zea- and dancing their war - dance, 

land, engaged a native convert to work bidding bold defiance to the Christians, 
in bis garden, and promised to pay him The Christians were assembled on the 
for his labour. As soon as the native other side of the fence, opposite the 
had finished, he went to the carpenter enemy, while one of the Christian chiefs 
for his wages ; but instead of getting .quietly walked up and down between 
his pay, another of the European work- the two parties, telling the enemy they 
men knocked the poor native down, were acting contrary to the word of 
and kicked him very cruelly while God; and that his party, though not 
lying on the ground. The native bore afraid of them, were restrained by the 
it all most patiently, not murmuring fear of God from attacking them. Ripa 
nor resisting, till the other had ceased and his party only amounted to twenty ; 
his cruelties ; but then, starting on bis while the Christians were one hundred 
feet, he seized the other by the throat, strong. After many speeches had been 
shook him as if he had been a cat, and made on both sides, one of Ripa’s party, 
brandished a sharp tool over his head, I in striking at the fence with his hatchet, 
with which he might have taken irway I cut Noa on the head. This Christian 


his life. “ Now,” said the native, “ you c^f tried to conceal the wound from 
see your life is in my hand; you ows^ bat some of them saw, by 

your life to the preaching of tlie gospel tnckling down, that he was 

My arm is quite strong enough to Kill iipluded^ And instantly there was a 
you, but my heart is not, because I ntiinUtaneoas rush from the pa, and* 
We heaM the missionaries preach tbe every man's musket was levelled. In 
gospel If my heart were as dark as it another moment Kipa and his whole 
was Wore I heard them preach, 1 would party would have fallen ; but Noa, the 
strike off your bead. You owe your life wounded chief, sprang forward, and 

• Oaf hundred ud fcr»y iwund.. wu th. I wiU 

common price. die with him ; and then, throwing bis 
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own body as a shield over Ripa, saved Chamberlain, an American i^issionary, 
him from destruction. Peace was then giving an account of the opening of a 
made between the two parties, and there new meeting-house in one of the Sand- 
was great rejoicing. “ Some years ago,” wich Islands, says, “ Probably not fewer 
adds Mr. Davies, ** the very sight of than four thousand persons were present, 
blood would have been a signal for a including most of the great personages 
dreadful slaughter.” of the nation. We were exceedingly 

(i) JOY OP THE REAPER.— “ A gratified with the appearance of the 
short time since,” says the Rev. Mr. king on this occasion, and also of his 
Goodell, ‘I four of our Armenian bre- sister, the Princess Harieta Keopuolani. 
thren of the more ordinary class, I An elegant sofa, covered with satin 
mean those whom we have never called damask, of a deep crimson colour, had 
upon in our meetings to take an active been placed for them in front of the 
part, went on a little excursion to a pulpit. The king, in his rich Windsor 
place in the interior, for a change of uniform, sat at one end, and his sister, 
air. Here they found quite a party of in a superb dress, at the other. Before 
their countrymen ; for the place is rather the religious services commenced, the 
celebrated for its salubrious air,* and king arose Arom his seat, stepped to a 
is much frequeifted in summer. And platform in front of the pulpit, diredtly 
here, amid much ridicule at first, they behind the sofa, called the attention of 
established daily prayer-meetings, and the congregation, and addressing him- 
laboured directly for the conversion of self to the chiefs, teachers, and people 
those whom they found there ; and the generally, said, that this house, which 
result was, that during the eight or ten he had built, he now publicly gave to 
days they remained, they had the hap- God, the maker of heaven and earth, to 
piness of seeing sixteen of those who be appropriated to his worship ; and de- 
had lately scoffed, join their little pray- dared his wish, that his subjects should 
ing circle, and take part in their devo- worship and serve God, obey his laws, 
tioi.al exercises. These fodr brethren and learn his word. The religious exer- 
have just returned with joy to the capi- cises were appropriate; and when these 
tal, bringing some of their sheaves with were dosed, the princess arose from her 
them.” scat, and, taking her stand upon the 

(a) “ THE INSIDE MAN LOVES platform, called the attention of the 
HIM.” — ” Formerly,” says a New Zea- chiefs and people anew to what her 
land convert, “ I was in another road, brother had said, and exhorted them 
and bore another likeness. When the to reuiember and obey. She said, God 
new road was pointed out to us by the was th^ above, to whom they 
missionaries, I paid no attention to it ; should give their hearts, and render 
but after these stations were broken up, con8tant''homage. At the closing ex- 
1 began to think about it, and my sins ercise of the occasion, the King stood 
were, discovered to me about four thou- up, and saying, ‘ E pule kakou* (let us 
sand (meaning an immense number.) pray), addressed the throne of grace. 
They were like an army come up In this act 6f worship, using the plural 
against me, to kill me, to slajr me, to number, he gave the house anew to 
murder me;* they fought against me, God, acknowledged Him as his Sore- 
and cdused me peat pain, as two men' reign, yielded his kingdom to him, con- 
fight against and beat each other, itnd fessed his sinfulness, prayed for help, 
cause pain. I then began to Jthiij^^f for teaching, supplicated his mercy, as 
taking to ^thc new religion, and fieemg, a sinner, needing mercy, pardon, and 
to Christ; and in doing so, I found' cleansing — prayed to be preserved from ^ 
relief. The Spirit the Comforter, came temptation, and delivered from "evil, 
to my heart, and 1 felt love, goodness. He prayed for the different classes of 
joy, and peace ; and I now love Clirist. his subjects ; for the chiefs, ’teachers, 

I cannot say that the outside mau loves learners, and common people ; for tne 
Jesus Christ ; but the inside man loves missionaries, and foreign residents ; and 
him.” . concluded, in a very appropriate manner, 

(0 A KING’S PRAYERr— Mr. by ascribing unto God the kingdom, and 
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the power» and the glory, world with- 
out end.** 

280 . HAPPY DEATHS OF MISSIONARY 
CONVERTS. 

(a) TRIUMPHANT DEATH OP 
A CONVERTED BRAHMIN.— The 
following statement was made by the 
Rev. Mr. Carey, from India, in an ad- 
dress before the American Tract Society, 
in 1825 : 

A young Brahmin obtained one of our 
tracts, and after reading it, he came to us 
full of anxiety, inquiring, “ What shall 
I do to be saved ? ” We instructed him 
out of the Gospel. He came again and 
again, and at length renounced his idols, 
and, we have no doubt, gave his heart 
to Christ. After many weeks he joined 
*a Christian church; but God did not 
suffer him to remain with us many years, 
for he fell a prey to the cholera. A 
little before he died, another young na- 
tive Christian came to see him and com- 
fort him; and as he laid his languishing 
head on the bosom of his young friend, 
he broke out in an ecstasy, and said in 
his native tongue, ” Sing, brother, sing.** 
" And what shall I sing ?” was the in- 
quiry of bis friend. ** Sing salvation, 
salvation through the death of Jesus ! 
Salvation through Jesus Christ.*’ I 
believe these were the last words he 
uttered. 

(b) THE SIBERIAN LEPER ON 
HIS DEATH-BED.— I heard the other 
day, (said the Rev. Mr« Abeel, at a pub- I 
He meeting,) from one of The brethren 
who had formerly been in Siberia, but 
was recalled from the field at <he ele- 
vation of the Emperor Nicholas to the 
throne, a case of the most thrilling in- 
terest That brother told me, that, as 
he was passing one day among a coi- 
leetioD of Tartar tents, he fonnd a man 
lying in the last stage of that loathsome 
disease, the leprosy. As the missionary 
looked upon him, he lifted up his death* 
stricken eyes, and fastening them upon 
his countenance, said, ** I know you." 
** How can that l^,** replied the mission- 
ary, " have you ever seen me before ? *’ 
“ Oh yes, I have/* replied the dying 
man. ** Did you not preach three years 
agoinsuchabasaar?** ** I cannot really 
tell,*’ replied the missionary, “ J have no 
particular remembrance of it’* ** Don’t 
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you remember,** said the man, in a tone 
of wonder, ** yon stood upon the steps 
of such a house?’* ** Oh yes,** answered 
the other, do remember it now.” 

** And do you remember what you 
preached there ? ” “ No,” said the mis- 
sionary, “ I have no recollection.” “ You 
told us,” said the man, ** about Jesus 
who died to save sinners, and that men 
of every nation might come to him, and 
he would receive and save them. O sir, 

I never heard such things before. I then 
believed in Jesus, and received him as 
my Saviour ; but I never heard of him 
before nor since. Now I am dying, and 
am looking to none other to help me.” 
Penetrated with what he had heard and 
seen, he went to another tent, and found 
men drinkiug. He asked them, *• Why 
I do you not go to your brother ; he lies 
there dying, with nobody to help him.” 

Brother 1” exclaimed they with indig- 
nation ; ** he is no brother of ours ; he 
is a dog ; he has abandoned us, and his 
soul is going down swiftly to hell.” The 
missionary, thus repulsed, went back 
to comfort his dyin^ Christian brother. 
He entered the solitary tent, but the 
spirit had fled.” There lay the follower 
of the Lamb, dead, and with none to 
bury him, insomuch that the missionary 
was obliged to dig a hastv grave, and 
roll into it the emaciatea and half- i 
consumed body. 

281 . MISCELLANEOUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 

(a) EXTENSIVE INTEREST 
AWAKENED BY THE DlSI Rl- 
BDTION OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. — The Rev. Mr. Fisher, a chap- 
lain in Bengal, relates the following 
circumstances respecting a number of , 
Hindoos who were associated for the 
purpose of acquainting themselves with 
the truths of Christianity, in the year 
1818 : 

It was reported that a number of 
striDgers firom several villages had as- ^ 
sembM in a tope^ near Delhi, amj were 
biMily en^loyed, apparently in friendly 
fOBversation, and in reading some books 
in their possum, irfaioh had induced 
them to renounce caste, to bind them- 
selvea io love and associate with one 
another, and to intermarry onljr with 
their own sect, and to lead a strict and 
holy A convert employed by Mr. 
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Fisher visited the spot, and foaled about 
five hundred people, men, women, and 
children, seated under the shade of the 
trees, employed in reading and conversa- 
tion. He accosted an elderly man, and 
said, “ Pray who are all these people, 
and whence came they ? ’* ** We are 
all poor and lowly, and read and love 
this book.” “ But what is this book ?” 
” The book of God.” “ Pray let me 
look at it, i# you please.” It proved to 
be the New Testament, in the Hin- 
doostanee tongue, many copies of which 
seemed to be in their possession, some 
printed, and others written by them- 
selves. 'I'he visitor pointed out the 
name of Jesus in one of the copies, and 
inquired, “ Who is that ? ” “ That is 
God. He gave urf this book.” “ When 
did you obtain it ?” “An angel from 
heaven gave it to us.” “ An angel ? ” 
“ Yes — to us he was an angel ; but he 
was a man, a learned pundit.” A pub- 
lic reader appears to have been selected 
by themselves for the express purpose ! 
of reading this miraculous bdbk; and 
their evenings have been habitually 
spert for many months in this blessed 
employment, crowds gathering to hear 
God’s book. The ignorance and simpli- 
city of many of them were very striking. 
They had .never heard before of a 
printed book. All united in acknow-* 
ledging the superiority of the doctrine 
of this book to everything they had 
hitherto heard or known. An indiffer- 
ence to the doctrine of caste soon mani- 
fested itself, and the interference and 
tyrannical authority of the Brahmins 
became increasingly offensive. At last 
it was agreed to separate themselves 
ftora the rest of their Hindoo brethren, 
and to establish a fraternity of their 
own, choosing four or five, who could 
read the best, to be public teachers. The 
numbeV daily and rapidly increasing, 
especially among the poor, a public 
meeting was deemed necessary, to'whkh 
all their congenial associates were Ih- 
vited. A large grove near Delhi was 
selected for the pivTose, and this in^ 
resting group had now met for the fiiet 
time. Tfaev seemed to have no parfica- 
lar form or worship, but each individnal 
made daily and diligent use of the Lerd^a 
prayer. ' They resolved to hold sitoli a 
protracted meeting once a year. 
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It was fotfod that this remarkable 
interest among so large a group of in- 
quirers was awakened by the distribution 
of some New Testaments at Hurdwar. 

(A) DEMOLITION OF A DEVIL 
TEMPLE IN TINNEVELLY. — In 
Sevel, a large and populous village in 
Southern India, the gospel, says the 
Rev. Mr. Dent, has publicly triumphed 
over heathenism. There were a few 
families there under instruction, of the 
Shanar tribe. All of them, with three 
exceptions, joined the congregation ; and 
they then a£p‘eed among themselves to 
demolish their peicoil (or devil temple), ! 
and convert it into a place of worship, 'll 
Soon afferwards I visited the village, ' 
and the people informed me of their 
intention: I r^oiced exceedingly that 
they had come to tjiis determination ; * 
and encouraged them to it, by citing a 
few passages of Scripture that related to 
the destruction of idolatry. They asked 
me to go '0 the spot *, and I did so, in. 
order to witness the spectacle. The 
most forward among our people entered 
the temple first ; and one of them, with 
an axe in his hand, and with this sen- 
tence, “ O Christ, help 1” in his month, 
gave the chief idol a blow, and severed 
the head from the body: then came 
others, and threw down the idols and 
altars that were therein, demolished the 
inner courts and walls, and levelled 
them , all to the ground. The idols,, 
broken to pieces, they threw out for 
public exhibition, saying, “ Such are the 
gods we have ignorantly worshipped 
and believed all this time ! They can- 
not help themselves } how can they help 
us?” There was a great crowd of 
spectators collected at this pla^. The 
heathen of the village were quite angry 
at this outrage and injustice, as they 
termed it ; and would have inade some 
attempts to recover the gods, but my 
presence tended considerably to still 
them. The heathen cried out, “ O ye 
fbols, ye madmen I what have ye been 
doing ? Have ye out down and de- ^ 
stroyed the tutelar gods and goddlesses 
of yonr village ? Be sure that you and 
your Ibmilies will ere long be visite^ 
Ammen will revenge hersdf upon you 
all; shortly.” Our people repli6d| “ These 
are sand and clay, made by our own 
binds ; they can never do ns any in- 
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Jury I The Lord Jesus alone is God : proceeded from the principles of the 
Him we all worship, and he will pro- gospel. 

tect u8.” I had a good opportunity of , The temple, in which the idol was 
addressing the crowd on the folly and placed, has since been taken down by 
absurdity of their religion, and of direct- its owners; and, with a part of the 
ing them to the Lord Jesus, the Saviour j materials they have erected a temple 
of poor lost creatures. The sight was j to the one only living and true God, 
overpowering to me, having never wit- . Those very bricks which once inclosed 
nessed anything of the kind before; and ! the demon of impurity, serve for the 
1 thanked God for this public triumph purpose of screening the missionaries 
of Christianity over idols and idolatry from the rays of the sun while preaching 
in the village. We went afterwards, and to the heathen the unsearchable riches 
had a prayer in that place, which but of Christ, in a place which lies nearly 
a little before was a devil- temple, and a in the centre of a number of villages, 
nest of all unclean things ! containing, at least, 20.000 inhabitants. 

(c) SIVA. AND HER TEMPLE. (d) MR. WILLIAMS’ CONTRAST. 

-In describing the influence of Chris- 


-On the 27th of January, 1826, a place 


of worship was opened at Rammakul- tian missions on society, Mr. Williams 
choke, eight miles from Kidderpore : it writes in his “ Missionary Enterprises,” 
* W'as crowded, for many came from dis- in reference to Rarotonga, I cannot for- 
tant villages; there seemed to be an bear drawing a contrast between the 
awakening among the inhabitants. Soon state of the inhabitants, when I first 
after that time, the Lord made bare his visited them, in 1823, and that in which 
arm in a most glorious manner; and 1 left them, in 1834. In 1823, 1 found 
the idols of the heathen he began to them all heathens ; in 1834, they were 
aMish. .On the 20th of March the all professing Christians. At the former 
native Christians tore up their idol, period, I found them with idols and 
Siva: it was a massy stone of some maraes; these, in 1834, were destroyed, 
hundred pounds’ weight The demoli- and, in their stead there were three 
tion of the idol produced a wonderful spacious and substantial places of Chris- 
effect on the people: when the **De- tian worship, in which congregations 
stroyer,” for that is the meaning of the amounting to six thousand persons, 
idol’s name, was taken out of his tern- assembled every sabbath day. 1 found 
pie, the whole village ran together in them without a written language ; and 
peifect amazement, one crying one left them reading in their own tongue 
thing, and another another ; each indi- the wonderful works of God.” I found 
vidual, however, seemed to say, “ Great them without a knowledge of the sab- 
is Siva of the Hindoos !” The impres- bath; and when I left them, no manner 
sion, observed Ramjhee, the owner of of work was done during that sacred 
the temple, was like the shock of an day. When I found them, in 1823, they 


. earthquake. 


were ignorant of the nature of Christian 


On the 27th of Marcn, tne idol was worsnip ; and when J left them, m 
brought to Kidderpore, and presented to 1834, 1 am not aware that there was a 
the missionaries by its owners, who had house in the island where family prayer 
turned away fhim.it with abhoivence. was not observed every morning, and 
Here, in4e^ sayt. these good i^en, every evening. I speak not this boast- 
we stand amazed; say, *|What ingly; for our satisfaction arises not 
hath God wrought!*’ Never did our from receiving such honours, but in 
most sanguine expectations lead us to casting^ them at the Saviour’s ,fect ; 
think that we should live to behold this ** fbr his arm hath gotten him the vic- 
obscene idol, in any Instance, destroyed tory,” and, shall have the 

before our eyes. This is the first olobt.” 

instance that has occnrred in Bengal ; What has been said of Rarotongd is 
and it is important to add, ^t the equally applicable to the wA(/le Hervey 
rooting oat of this idol from his dwell- Island group; for, with the exception 
ing-place by the hands of his. owners, I of a few at Mengaia, I believe there 
and consigning it to destruedon, has does not remain a single idolater, dr 
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vestige of i^latry, in any one of the 
islands. 1 do not assert, I would not 
intimate, that all the people are real 
Christians; but I merely state the 
delightful fact, that the inhabitants of 
this entire group have, in the short 
space of ten years, abandoned a dark, 
debasing, and sanguinary idolatry, with 
all its h^orrid rites ; and it does appear 
to me that, if nothing more had been 
effected, this alone would compensate 
for all the privations, and labours, and 
expense, by which it has been effected. 

(c) CHANGES IN TEN YEARS. 
— In 1830, the Rev. Mr. Williams, of 
the London Missionary Society, first bore 
the gospel to the Navigator’s Islands. 
This group lies nearly west from the 
Society Islands, at a distance of about. 
700 miles. The war-whoop was one of 
the first sounds that fell upon Ais ear. 
Burning villages marking the warrior’s 
track, met his eye. The mass of the 
people were debased and vicious, and 
mot together only to pollute and destroy 
each other. ** 

In March, 1840, a pious Scotch gen- 
Xlem.'.n visited these islands, and gives 
the tolloVing account : 

As we approached and sailed up the 
harbour, we were gradually surrounded 
by many canoes; and before we an- 
chored, the deck was covered by native.% 
all anxiously and affectionately greeting 
the new missionaries who arrived with 
us. As we passed up to the house of 
the resident missionary, we observed 
the large erection, formerly used for 
holding their savage dances, crowded 
with women who were holding a prayer- 
meeting, and filling the air with notes 
of praise, in place of their ferocious and 
abominable war-songs. 

* The chapel is 100 feet by 27, 'capable 
of confining about 1,000 people, for 
the^ fill every corner, passages and all, 
besides standing at the windows outside. 
You may imagine my feelings, 'when' 
standing in the midst of reclaimed 
savages, bearing them sing the praises 
of Jehovah, seeing them bow the head, 
and reverently cover the face during 
prayer; and during sermon seeming 
to devour the word as it drops from the 
preacher’s lips ; while a woman would 
heave a' sob, in spite of our efforts ^o 
repress it ; and a man would wipe the 
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I unbidden tear iftrom his swarthy cheek, 
so lately marked hy all that could ex- 
press a ferocious heart, but now, meek, 
humble, and subdued. O, how I wish 
you could be present, to see the fervour 
of the people, to see their subdued 
affectionate countenances— those whose 
hands were deeply stained with blood 
and murder, washed and purified in the 
blood of Jesus. In these islands 40.>000 
have renounced heathenisni^more than 
20,000 have learned to read ! 

282. BEFLP:X BENEFITS. 

(a) BRITISH SOLDIERS AT 
MAULMEIN. — In a letter addressed 
to the British and Foreign Bible &- 
ciety, by W. Bannister, Esq., of Ma- 
dras, in 1832, the following facts are 
related ; 

The men of the — th regiment were 
regarded as amongst the most depraved 
in the country. Five or six years agq, 
they were stationed at Maulmein, on the 
other side of the Bay of Bengal. They 
bad there no Divine ordinances, and the 
sabbath was scarcely known amongst 
them. One of the men, in a drunken 
fit, on one occasion, without any parti- 
cular provocation, shot a sergeant of his 
corps, and was subsequently condemned 
for the crime. Before his execution, a 
missionary obtained access to him, and, 
through the blessing of God, was made 
instrumental in his conversion. He 
pleaded so affectionately and so earnestly 
with the prisoner, that the sentinel 
on guard Vas led to hearken to what 
was going forward inside the cell ; and 
was so much affected by what he heard, 
that he requested, as a favour, to be ad- 
mitted, whenever the missionary visited 
the condemned man^ This soldier not 
only attended himelf, but he told his 
comrades of the^panner in which the 
missionary con'ollrsi^d with the criniinal 
in such affecting terms, that many others 
were led to attend; and after seeing 
their comrade die in peace through ^ 
Christ, notwithstanding the offence he 
had committed, they requested the mis-* 
sionary to come to their barra^s and 
talk to them in the same way. Thid 
he,' of course, very gladly did ; and, ere 
long, baptized about one hundred of 
them ‘in the faith of Christ. Many 
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I of these men remained ikithfol to 
the solemn profession they had made, 
and became diligent students of the 
Bible. 

(b) EMBARKATION OF MIS- 
SIONARIES AND THE OBJECT- 
ING SPECTATOR.— A man of the 
world stood upon a wharf, and saw a 
devoted company of foreign mission- 
aries go abroad. “ He saw the son, the 
daughter, the brother, and the sister, the 
relation, and the iViend, with Christian 
spirit and self-denial, give the parting 
hand, and he protested against it.” 
“ These,” said he, “are just such spirits 
and talents as we need at home, and it is 
not right to send them away from the 
country, when we need them so much 
at home.” But the Spirit of the Lord 
was there ; and the spirit exhibited by 
these missionaries was made the means 
of his conversion, and he afterwards, 
with his own money, educated more 
pions young men for the ministry than 
sailed in that missionary company. 

(c) FULLER AND HIS CHURCH 
REWARDED.— “ There was a period 
of my ministry,” said this devoted man 
to a friend, “ marked by the most pointed 
systematic effort to comfort my«seriou8 
people; but the more 1 tried to comfort 
them, the more they complained of doubts 
and darkness. Wherever I went among 
them, one lamentation met my ear. 

‘ Ah ! sir, I can get no comfort. I am 
unable to appropriate any of the great 
and precious promises to myself, I 
looked for light and behold darkness.’ I 
knew not what to do, nor what \o think, ! 
for I had done niy best to comfort the 
mourners in Zion. I was therefore at 
my wit’s end. At this time it pleased j 
God to direct my attention to the 
claims of the perishing heathen in 
India; I felt that we been living 
for ourselves, and not caring for their 
souls. I spoke as 1 fblt My serious 
people wondered and wept oyer their 
past inattention to this subject, and 
began to talk about a Baptist mission. 
The females, especially, began to col- 
lect money for the spread of the 
ffospel. We met and prayed for the 
heathen, met and considered what could 
be done amongst ourselves for them, 
met and did what we could ; and whilst 
all this was going ou, the lamentations 
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ceased; the sad became cheerful, and 
the desponding calm; no one complained 
of a want of comfort ; and I, instead of 
having to study how to comfort my 
flock, was myself comforted by them. 
They were drawn out of themselves. 
Sir, that was the real secret. God 
blessed them while they tried to be 
a blessing.” 

(d) MISSIONARY SOCIETY IN 
A THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 

** It may not be improper for me to 
observe,” says the Rev. Dr. Alexander, 
respecting the Society of Inquiry of the 
Theological Institution at Princeton, 

** that in my opinion, no part of the 
exercises in the Theological Seminary 
has been attended with more manifest 
good effect than those which appertain 
to the proceedings of this Society.” 

(e) INFLUENCE OF A PARTI- 
CIPATION IN MISSIONS ON BAP- 
TIST CHURCHES IN ENGLAND. 
— “ After the departure of our brethren, 
the first Baptist Missionaries to India,” 
says the brief narrative of the Baptist 
Mission, “ wc had time for reflection. 
In reviewing the events of a few preced- 
ing months, we were much impressed. 
Tnc thought of having done something 
towards enlarging the boundaries of our 
Saviour’s kingdom, and of rescuing poor 
heathens and Mohammedans from under 
Satan’s yoke, rejoiced our hearts. We 
were glad, also, to see the people of God 
offering so willingly; some leaving their 
country, others pouring in their pro- 
perty, and all uniting in prayers to 
Heaven for a blessing. A new bond of 
union was formed between distant mi- I 
nisters and churches. Some who had j 
backslidden from God were restored; ^ 
and others who had long been poring j 
over their unfruitfulness, and question- 
ing the reality of their personal religion, 
having their attention directed to Christ 
and his kingdom, lost their fears, and 

l%und that peace which in other pursuits 
they bad sought in vain. Christians 
of difterent denominations discovered a 
common bond of affeotion; and instead 
always dwelling on things wherein they 
differed, found their account in uniting 
in those wherein they were agreed. In 
short, our hearts were enlarged ; and if 
no other good had arisen from the un- 
dertaking than the effect produced upon 
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our own min^s, and the minds of^Chrii- cargo. The above, 1 assure you, is 

tians in our own country, it was more altogether authentic. 

than equal to the expense.*’ 1 am, Gentlemen, with respect, 

(/) PROPERTY SAVED BY A Yours truly. ^ 

MISS10NARY-BOX.--Onthe 14th of Thomas Propeiit, 

J ttly, 1814, the three brigs, Eliza^ Mary^ Master of t!ie brig Broihert^ of Pembroke, 
and Irish Miner, sailed together from Cardiff Roads, May 17, 18H. 

I^imerick, all bound for London. Early The above is an extract from a letter 
on the 26th they fell in with the Arne- to the Editors of ** the Evangelical Ma- 
rican armed ship of war. Whiff, com- gazine.” 

manded by James Clark, Esq. Captain Captain Davis was a member of a 
Clark was first on board the Marff of Methodist church. He was in the habit 
Waterford, and after examining his of putting into the box 6d., his mate 
prize, he gave orders to take some sup- 3d., his men Id. each, every Monday 
plies for the Whiff, and then to set fire morning. 

to the Mary, which was instantly com- (g) INFLUENCE OF MISSIONS 
plied with. After seeing her in a blaze, ON COMMERCE. — There is, says 
Captain Clark weqt in his boat on board Mr. Dibble, one result of the mission- 
the brig Eliza, Captain Davis. When ary effort, which is often overlooked ; 
he found her loaded with a cargo of no the safety secured to ships in the Pacific 
use to him, he gave orders immediately that visit to refit or recruit at the dif- 
to set fire to her, and when the prepara- ferent groups of islands. In former 
tions were making to carry the order times tnere was not an island in all 
into execution (which would mot take Polynesia ivhere a ship could touch 
three minutes time). Captain Clqrk acci- without imminent peril. There is 
dentally went below into the cabin, where scarcely a group of islands with which 
Captain Davis was overwhelmed with is not connected some tale of massacre, 
.troulile, bundling up his clothes to follow Now, throughout the whole of Eastern 
his men, who by this time had been put Polynesia, except, perhaps, the Mar- 
in chains, on board the Whiff. After quesa# Islands, ships may anchor, refit, 
Captain Clark had observed all about aud recruit ; and the seamen may wander 
the cabin, and taken away a heap of in safety over the fields, and through 
charts, and nautical and religious books, the groves. If the missicms in the 
he cast his eye on the ** missionary- Pacific had been sustained entirely by 
and asked what it meant. Captain our 'government and the govern-. 
Davis consequently told him the whole, ments of Eq|ope, it would have 
He paused a little, with one end of his been a r small expenditure compared 
stick on the little box, and then broke with the ^mere commercial advantages 
silence. “Captain, we Americans are which have been gained — a far more 
not at war with you nor the like of you; economical expenditure than character- 

but with your government (please izes most of our national enterprises. 

excuse the expression) we are at war. What does it require to support -one 
Captain, as your cargo belongs to your man-of-war or one exploring squadron ? 
government, I will utterly destroy it; Yet how limited the results in compari- , 
but nejfher you nor your vessel will son ; how small, I say, if we look 
I by any means hurt.’^ With that, he merely at the commerci^ benefit to the 
ordered fifty of his men to come on hoard, world 1 ^ 

which they did, and threw 637 sacks of ( A ) AN ENGLISH SEAMAN 
com overboard, and threw salt water CONVERTED AT OTAHEITE. — 
over that which was left for ballast so Before the mission to the islands of the ^ 
as utterly to spoil it ; and when Captain South Seas had proved successful, tuf 
Clark understood, by the register of the English seaman, on board a^ trading 
Irish Miner, that, part of her belonged vessel, called at Otaheite, and, through 
to Captain Davis, of the EUxa, he spared tho blessing of God upon the efforts 
her altogether and her cargo ; so that I the missionaries, was there called to 
look upon it, that the missionary-box, the knowledge of the truth. After- 
actually saved two vessels and one wards he was removed to a man-of-war, 
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and became the happy instrument, by | for others.” — “ Such is the nature of 
his example and conversation, of bring- i prayer j we cannot pray for others 
ing thirteen fourteen of his compa- without being benefited ourselves.” 
nions to a .sense of their lost state and (7) HOW ^0 MULTIPLY MINI- 
their need of salvation by Jesus Christ. STERS. — A writer in the “St. Louis 
(O VARIOUS REVIVALS IN Observer,” relates the following facts as 
CONSEQUENCE OF THE MONTH- having occurred in New England:— 
LY CONCERT. — The^ establishment “ One who mourned over the march of 
of the monthly concert in this country sin, said to an old man, ‘ Alas, for our 
was soon followed by great reflex spiri- destitution ; within the bounds of our 
tual blessings to the churches and con- association fifty ministers might labour; 
gregations. we have not ten who are sound, both in 

In a narrative of the state of religion health and in faith. We need forty 
within the bounds of the General As- more pressingly. How shall we get 
senibly of the Presbyterian Church, them? What shall w^edo?^ He was 
published, May, 1816, we find the fol- somewhat astonished to hear his aged 
lowing “ By the last General Assem- friend say, with slow severity,—* Send 
bly it was recommended to the churches one half of tht best you have away ! 
to join in monthly concerts of prayer, Send live of your ten across the ocean ! 
for the extension of the triumphs of the 'le that watereth shall be watered also 1 
gospel. This recommendation has met himself. For fifty years you have paid 
with very general attention: Christians scarcely the least attention to onr • 
of other denominations have cordially Captain’s last charge, preach to every 
united wdtli us in this interesting ser- creature^ Half were not sent, but some 
vice. God has been entreated by his were sent, and their ministers and corn- 
people ; he has answered their petitions, municants were doubled, and doubled 
and blessed their souls. Several con- again, within the recollectiou of a mid- 
versions to God in individual cases, and die-aged man.” 
several revivals of religion in societies, 

may be traced to these seasons o$sociaI IIINDERANCES TO MISSIONS, 
prayer.” 

In a narrative of the extensive re- 283. bad example and influence 
rivals of religion in Massachusetts, nominal chbistians. 

Connecticut, and New Hampshire, the (o) FIRST MISSIONARIES TO 
monthly concert is particularly noticed THE SANDWICH ISLANDS OP- 
among other means Ijy which these POSED BY EUROPEANS. — When 
interesting seasons weiv^roiuoted. the first missionaries ,from America 
Tlie GeD(>ral Association of Massa- reached the Sandwich Islands, in the 
chusetrs, in their report for 1316, says, spring of 1820, an effort was made by 
“ In Sandisfield, a special attoricion to some of the foreigners to have their 
religion, which is traced to the monthly landing and establishmeftt at Islands 
concert of prayer as its origin, li'is very forbidden by the govemme^ With - 
recently changed the religious a‘:pect of this view, their motives wdi'e misrepre- 
that people. A hope is entertained that seated by them to the king and chiefs. 
200 have passed from death unto life.” It was asserted, that while tn§ ostensible 
** It is understood in this bod^ , that object of the mission was good, the 

the monthly concert, attended in this secret and ultimte design was the sub- 

and in foreign countries, has been ^ugation of the Rlands, and the enslave- 
blessed as a very great means of pro- ment of the people : and by way of 
moting religious attentiou in many corroboration, the treatment of the 
v|>laccs. In several instances, this con- Mexicans, and aborigines of South 
cert is mentioned as the means of exten- America and the ‘West Indies, by the 
sive revivals. Wliile churches have Spaniards, and the possession of llin- 

met to pray for a world lying in wicked- dostan by the British, were gravely 

ness, they have been led to realize their related. It was in consequence of this 
own need of those Divine influences misrepresentation, that a delay of eight 
which they have attempted to implore days occurred before the missiqnanes 
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could secure permission to disembark, and piSsadbing up Jfitropean ido^ 

lu answer tb these allegationst'tlie more Idirp, for ikev sav thef have more 
intelligent of the chiefs remarked,-^ reason to wcurship their cwn saints than * 
“The missionaries apeak .'well; they those of Europe, "of whAi they know 
say they have come,|rouj;.'*America only nothing; they are willing to lay aside^t* 
to do us good ; if ti% intend, to seize the worship of images wWly, but will 
our islands, why are they so few in not exchange thi^ n>f those of Europe, 
number ? where are their ’^ns ? and They are g^.olfended at the indul* 
why have they brought their wives?” gences sold for money, for this, they 
To this it was replied, “It is true their say^ is priestcraft f 

number is small ; a few only have come “ I knew a merchant (says a gentle- 
now, the more fully to deceive. But man who resided among them) who 
soon many more will arrive, and your threw off his (Catholic) religion in con- 
islands will be lost.” The chiefs again sequence of being denied to eat pork in 
answered, ‘ They say that they will Lent, without paying the church, which 
do us good ; they are few in number ; he was not then disposed to do ; and 
we will trv them -for one year, and if without it, he understood he was to be 
we find they deceive us, it will then damned, which startled him ; therefore 
be time enough •to send them away.” he inquired, why he might not aa well 
Permission to land was accordingly eat the flesh as fisl^ fried in pork fat, 
graut(‘d. Young, it is «aid, ’^as which all the Christians in Macao were 
the only foreigner who advocated their allowed tO do? He told tftCrtP'Adre, 
reo'‘»'tion. that if his salvation depended , op so 

to) REMARK OF A NORTH nice a poiat as the difference w^een 
AMERICAN INDIAN. — The mis- fat and lean, he should no longer be of 
sionary David Brainerd,. in*>a tour that religion, ond so returned to pa- 
among the Indians of North America, ganism. He often asked why the Eng- 
visited a place, then called Minnissinks. lish did not send Padres who worshipped 
* Her 3 he offered to instruct the people no images, and teach their, religion, for 
in the truths of Christianity. The it would be better approi^.” 
king, to whom he addressed himself 

for leave, laughed, and turning upon 284. prejudices and persecutions 
his heel, went way. Mr. Brainerd- the heathen. ^ 

followed him ift% hk house, and re- (a) FIRMNESS OF A HINDOO 
newed his request ; but he referred the WOMAN UNDER PERSECUTION., 
business to another, who appeared to —'The Rev. IM^ Sutton, a Baptist mis- 
be a man of good natural parts. “Why,” sionary, rplatdrthe following account 
said he, “should you desire the Indians at a public meeting in New York ; 
to become Christians, seeing that the A Hindoo woman, who professed to 
Christians are so, much worse than the have been converted, appli^ to him for 
Indians? .yhey fiyst taught the Indians Christian baptism. He had tried her 
to be drunk." Thpy steal to that degree, state of feeling, by representing to her 
that their rulers are obliged to haug the sufferings which must necessarily 
them for it ; and k not' enough follow a renunciation of her heatheqish | 
to deter odiers from the practice. But creed; he set before her the loss of i 
none df the Indians were ever hanged caste, the wra^ of her husband, the 
for stealing, and yet they do not steal disgrace, misery, persecution she 
half so muchi we wnl not 9 onsent|i would probably be caHed to <^dare. 1 
therefore, to become Christians, lest w^ “ I know all this,” she replied. ‘%8Dn- | 
should be as bad as they. We will live sidered about that before I catAe to you. ^ 
as our fathers ,lived, and go where our I am ready and willing to bear it' ate 
fathers are when '^e ®e.” ‘ I am ready to sacrifice all to my 

(c) THE CHINESE AND ElJRO- Surely, sir, I cannot endure imythiiiff 
PE AN IDOLATRY. — The more in- in comparison to what he suffered for 
telligent Chinese object to many piirts of me.” 

the Catholic system, particularly to what Such was converting grace in Hin- 
they call preaching down Chinese ido” doostan, and such the pure spirit of 
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raartjrdmn ^ ^oM inivm 'into tkB 
bosom ^ a legjpbsd BMoo iromao* ff the/ tarrk4 more tban one night 
She was baptiesdi Wha^nd swore with them, they used all ^eirendeaTOors 
to destroy hei# she applied to the jad^e to entice them to participate in their 
40 get her child restom to her, but the wanton apd dlssoli^ sports t and when 
jttc^ decided aghinm' her^ her child they faitefi ia'tbi^ th^ mocked and 
' waa tom from her, she was stripped of mimicked theit mdin^ sinmnn, and 
all her clothing in open o^rtj her has- praying, pfietising erery kind of droll 
band went to the high prie^ of Jugger- antic ; or they accompanied their devo- 
napt, who perform^ her funeral rites, tions by drumming or bowling hide* 
as though she were dead, and she was ously; Nor did the norerty of the 
considered by' the daw and by all her brethren escape their keenest ridicule 
ibrmer frieniu as a dead woman. But or most cutting sarcasms t t^ey eren 
she endoxed it all, and endured it pelted them with stones, climbed upon 
patiently, for the love she bore to Jesus their shoulders, destroyed their goods, 
of Nazareth, who bad had mercy upon and maliciously tried to spoil thW boat, 


^t by others I** 
lan one night 


She was baptkedt W husband swore with them, they used all ^eir endeaTonrs 
to destroy heiwsihs applied to the to entice them to participate in their 


I or drive it out to sea.:^ 

(ft) THE HINDOO’S SACRIFICE. (d) EARLY BAPTIST MISSION* 
— i^y the native law of India, the re- ARIES’ TRIALS. — “I have gene* 
nnnciation of idolatry involves the loss rally,” says one of the Bj^ist mission- 
of all her^ltary property ; hence many aiies in India, been thr6#kr four hours 
who spm^iirith its absurdities and prac- every day in actual contact with the 
ticalW ilwegard its rites, keep hold of people. 'Frequently I go and return in 
theiijlliMessions, and retain the badge good spirits, but sometimes 1 am low 
of Imlooism to their dying day. But enough. Good spirits are commonly 
the conscience of a Christian will not necessary to dealing with my poor peo- 
sanction such a compromise ; and if he pie, for there is genetally a great deal 
has patrimonial riches to relinquish, among them that is very provoking. I 
he must renounce them, and become frequently tell them that it is a regard 
poor. This !|pBS exemplified in the to their welfare that leads me to do as 
case of a Efmdoo convert, who for I do: and the declaration is received 
some years had laboured as an evange- with a sneer. On two or three occasions, 


tically I 
theliM 


list, and who sacrificed Sn income of a number of little c] 
3,900 dollars per annum, rather than officiously seated^! 


•en have been 
me, as an in- 


conceal his principles. And where a con- timation that 1 say ndthing worthy the 
vert has ro sacrifice of wealth to make, attention of men. The people often 


the dearer treasures of ml heaff must be call after me as I go about : one cries, 
relinquished. His dishonoured father * Juggernaut I Juggemautl’ another 
will disown him, his frantic mother will perhaps says with a cohtempwus smile, 
enrse tbe hour that gave her such * Won’t you give me a b^k^’ Soon 
a son $ by the wife of his bosom he will after, perhaps a third^ says, * Sahib I I 
be despised and forsaken, and even his will worship Jesus Christ r tt^a^fourtb 
children, around whom his laceiaicd exclaims, * Victory to' Juggmaut the 
heart still lingers as the last earthly Ruler !’ Among j^ese infatuated people, 
ohfects of interest and hope, wUl often 1 fear that the ufilisst propriel^ in spirit 


be tom from his embraoCk 
(c) PERSECUTIONS IN GREEN- 
L ANBi. —The Moravian missionaries in 
Greenland endufed much mockery and 


and demeanour would be no |ir6tection 
from very frequent insulta In spite of 
liie most affcf tic|tate addressed of which 
f am capable, and in the midst of them, 


oppositiod^^from the rude inhabitants, the people, in malicious derision, shbut, 

E * communicating to them the know- 'Juggernaut I Ju|pe^utl’ and seem ' 
of Divine truth. When the mis- determined, as it^eT^W^ith one heart 
ries told them they meant to and ^oice, to snpj^rt their idols, and 
instruct them about th# will of God, resist Jesus Christ 1 hope be* will, ere 
they were met by the taunt, "Fine long, act for himself; and then floods 
frilows, ' indeed, to be our teachers! of pious sorrow will stream from the 
We know very well you yourselves are haughtiest eyes, and the grace nom 
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scorned will be sought with successfhl 
earnestness.’* 

(e) A CHOCTAW INDIAN AND 
HIS ENEMIES.— The Rev. Mr. Cush- 
man, a missionary among the Choctaw 
Indians, in a letter, dared March, 1835^ 
writes ; 

That you mi^ have a clear view of 
the trials and temptations to which the 
Christian Indians are exposed, I will | 
relate one circumstance. A man in 
this neighbourhood, who is very deaf, 
gave evidence of piety, and was received 
into the church. His example as to 
industry and .Christian deportment was 
worthy of ilhitation; and his unble- 
mished character n6 doubt rendered him 
a more desirable prey for the enemy. 
At length he was beseiged by them, and 
every art and.^atagem was made use 
of, till he ^mly parleyed with the 
tempters and drank a little : their prey 
was then taken ; for he finally drank till 
he became completely intoxicated. After 
he became sober, his wife, who appears 
to be truly pious, told him that they had 
professedly set out together in the road 
to heaven; that they had walked to- 
gethci* for a while ; but that he had now 
turned out into the road to hell. She 
told him further, that if he would con- 
tinue to go on in that w'ay, he must go 
alone, and that tboy could walk togethei 
no more ; for she could never leave the 
bright path that she had found. She 
then fell upon her knees, and prayed in 
the most meeting, fervent manner, for 
the soul of^her poor husband. This 
touched bis heart : he confessed his sin, 
and resolved never more to taste the ac- 
cursed thing. After this he was again at- 
tacked by .the enemy ; was requested to 
drink ; but he refused. It was urged that 
he had drunk once, and he might ks well 
drink again. He still refused. Finally, 
everything was said that could be thougnt 
of, to influence him to drink, but be stood 
Arm. Having failed in all this, they seized ^ 
him and held him fast, and forced whis- 
key into his mouth, but as often as this 
was repeated, he ejected it without swal*, 
lowing a drop. Finding all their efforts 
fail, one said, “ This man has done no- 
thing amiss, and he now takes all this 
ill-treatment patiently, and we do wrong 
to use hinr so ; if he has a mind to be a 
t'hristian, let liini be a Christian.”, 
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MISSION-HOUSE ASSAILED. 
— Ilte mission-house tt Lahaina, one 
of the Sandwich Islands, was assailed 
by English seamen. The Rev. Mr. 
Stewart writes thus from the scene of 
this outrage ; 

" How great was my astonishment, at 
the peculiar circumstances in which I 
found ouriiiestimable and beloved friends 
Mr. and Mrs. Richards I How was I 
astonished to meet, at my first approach 
to the house, the presented bayonet, and 
to hear the stem challenge of the watch- 
ful sentry, ‘ Who goes there? ’—and 
when I assured him that I was a friend, 
how inexplicable to my mind was the 
fact of receiving the cordial embraces of 
my brother, not in the peaceful cottage 
of the missionary, but in the midst of 
a garrison, apparently in the momenjtary 
expectation of the attack of a fo^'-and 
to find the very* couch on which was 
reclining one, who, to us, has been most 
emphatically a sister, surrounded by the 
muskets and the spears ot those known 
to the world only by the name of sava- 
ges I My first thoughts were that a 
revolt of the island against the generkl 
government had taken place, in which 
our friends had been seized, and were 
guarded as captives ; — or that some for- 
midabl<i party of unfriendly natives had ■ 
risen with the determination of destroy- 
ing them,>dhd that they were protected 
by the high^er chiefs ; but as soon as an 
explanation could be given, I learned 
that their peril was from false brethren, 
if the outcasts of a civilized and Chris- 
tian country can be designated by such 
terms. The seamen of a large ship, 
at anchor at Lahaina, exasperated at 
the restraints laid on their licentiousness 
through the influence of the mission, 
^ad carried their menaces and open acts 
mf violence against Mr. and Mrs. R. to 
such an extent as to cause the chiefs to 
arm a body of men to defend them 
at the hazard of life. At that very . 
hour, three boats’ crews, amountmg to 
nearly forty men, were on shore witii « 
the ^fworn purpose of firing their houses 
and taking their lives ; but as every- 
thing, when I left them, was in a 
posture to secure their safety, it is 
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unnecessary for me to go further into 
particulars.** 

(&) SUFFJERINGS OF DR. JUD- 
SON.— The sufferings ot Dr. Judson, 
missionary to Burmabu vhile imprisoned, 
during the war between Burmah and 
Bengal, ai‘e thus described by himself, 
in a letter dated Feb. 25, 1826 : 

I was seized on the 8th of June, 
1824, and in company with Dr. Price, 
three Englishmen, one Armenian, and 
one Greek, was thrown into the * death- 
prison’ at Ava, where we lay eleven 
months— nine months in three pairs, 
and two months in five pairs of fetters. 
The scenes we witnessed and the suf- 
ferings we underwent, during that 
period, I would fain consign to obli- 
vion. From the death-prison at Ava 
we were removed to a country prison 
at Outt^-ben-lay, ten miles distant, un- 
der circumstances of such severe 
treatment, that one of our number, the 
Greek, expired on the road ; and some 
of the rest, among whom was myself, 
were scarcely able to move for several 
days. It was the intention of the 
government, in removing us from Ava, 
to have us sacrificed, in order to ensure 
victory over the foreigners j but the 
sudden disgrace and death of the ad- 
viser of the measure prevented its exe- 
cution. 1 remained in the Oung-ben- 
lay prison for six months, in one pair of 
fetters ; at the expiration of which 
period I was taken out of irons and 
sent under a strict guard |p the Bur- 
mese head-quarters at Mah-looan, to act 
as interpreter and translator. Two 
months more elapsed, when, on my re- 
turn to Ava, I was released, at ihe in- 
stance of Moung-shftw-loo, the north 
overnor of the palace, and put under 
is charge. During the six weeks that 
f resided with him, the affairs of govern - 
ment became desperate, the Bi'itish 
troops making steady advances on the 
capital; and after Dr. Price had beenT’ 
twice despatched to negociate for peace, 
(a business which 1 declined as long as 
possible,) I was taken by force and as- 
sociated with him. We found the Bri- 
tish above Pahgan ; and on returning to 
Ava with their final terms, 1 had the 
happiness of procuring the release of 
the very last. of my fellow-prisoners; 
and on the 21st inst. obtained the re- 
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luctant consent of government to my 
own final departure from Ava with Mrs. 
Judson. 

On first imprisonment, the small 
house which I had just erected was 
plundered, and everything valuable 
confiscated. Mr.s. J., however, was al- 
lowed to occupy the place, which she 
did until my removal to Oung-ben-lay, 
whither she followed. Subsequently to 
that period, she was twice brought to the 
gates of the grave ; the last time with 
the spotted fever, while 1 was absent at 
Mah-looan. She had been senseless and 
motionless several days, when the pro- 
vidential release of Dri'‘ Price at the 
very last extremity gave an opportunity 
for such applications as were blest to 
her relief. E\en little Maria, who 
came into the world a fjew months after 
my impriootirnent, to aggravate her pa- 
rents* woes, and who lias been, from 
very instinct, it would seem, a poor, 
sad, crying thing, begins to brigliteii up 
her little face, and to be somewhat sen- 
sible of our happy deliverance.” 

Some conceptions can be formed of 
the sufferings of Dr. J udsoii during his 
imprisonment at Ava, from the follow- 
ing statement : 

** The white prisoners were all put in- 
side of the common prison, in five pairs 
of irons each ; and where they were so 
crowded with Burman thieves and rob- 
bers, that they had not sufficient room 
to lie down. There were at the time 
nearly one hundred prisoners, all in one 
room, without a window or a hole for 
the admittance of air, and the door half 
closed. This, too, was after the severe 
hot season had commenced.” 

(c) NARROW ESCAPE OF L. C. 
DEHNE, MORAVIAN MISSION- 
ARY TO SOUTH AMEKICA.-In 
Nov. 1757, the Carribbee Indfcius set out 
with the intention of executing their re- 
solution, long since determined upon, of 
murdering me. One day, while I sat 
at my dinner table, I saw fifty meji ap- 
proaching in their canoes, who pre: 
sently after surrounded my cabin. Some 
were armed with iron hoes and mat- 
tocks ; others carried swords and such 
like instruments. Going out, I spoke 
to them in the Arawak language, and 
bade them welcome in a friendly man- 
ner. They answered roughly that I 
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should speak the Carribbee tonga^. In 
the nieantiuKf I took care to observe 
TThich of them was their commander. 
Perceiving that I did not understand the 
Carribbee, after some consultation in 
this language, thev ordered their inter- 
preter to step forth and ask me in Ara- 
wak, “Who gave you permission to 
build and to live here ? ** “ The 

governor.” “ Why have you come up- 
on our land?** I now stepped up to the 
chief and thus frankly addressed him: — 
“ I have brethren living on ^the other 
side of the ocean, who, when they heard 
that Indians lived here who were igno- 
rant of their Creator, have sent me to 
you in love, that I should first leaih your 
language, and then tell you about the 
true God. At some future time, you 
may expect to see more of my brethren 
come here ohi the same errand.** “I 
suppose you are a Spaniard?” “No.” 
“Or a Frenchman?” “No.” “Are 
you a Dutchman, then?** “Yes, I came 
from Holland, and a good way further 
off. In short, I am one of the brethren 
that love you, and live on the other side 
of the ocean.** “Well, didn*t you hear 
that tie Indians were going to kill you?” 
“ Yes, but I did not believe it, and you 
have those among you who have been 
to see me, and know that 1 love them.** 
“ That is true ; and they have also told 
me that you were a Christian, very dif- 
ferent from other white people.** “ Well, 
if you knew that 1 loved you, how could 
you think of killing me ? ** He replied, 
laughing, “ Well, indeed, I never thought 
of that.’* Upon this, all changed their 
savage natures and walked off. In this 
manner the Saviour helped me on from 
day to day, insomuch, that at the close 
of the year, I found much cause for 
praise and thankfulness to the Giver of 
every good and perfect gift During 
this peiibd 1 suffered much outward 
distress, and often 1 rose in the morning 
without knowing what I should eat, of 
where I should procure food ; yet when- 
ever 1 was perfectly destitute, undoubt- 
edly according tp the direction of Him 
who fed Elijah by the brook Cherith, 
Waraus or other Indians came and 
shared their “ Casavi ’* with me. 

(d) NARROW ESCAPE , OF 
COUNT^INZENDORF.— This zeal- 
ons friend of missions visited the In- 


dians along the' course of the Susque- 
hannah river, to promote among them 
the establishment of Moravian missions. 
In one of these visits he had occasion 
to encamp several days, with a few 
Moravian brethren, among the Shaw- 
anese, a very depraved and cruel tribe. 
Conrad Weiser, a man well acquainted 
with the customs and manners of the 
Indians, had accompanied the Count 
to this spot, and had left him for a 
short time, promising to return. The 
Shawancse thought that, as Europeans, 
the Count and his companions came 
either to trade or to buy land ; and, 
though he endeavoured t(> explain the 
true aim df his coming, they were not 
satisfied that his intentions were such as 
he described. 

It appeared afterwaVds, that the sa- 
vages had conspired to murder him and 
his whole company ; but the design 
was mercifully frustrated. Conrad 
Weiser, whr was absent, and who 
could know nothing of the plot, became 
so unea^ that he could not prolong his 
stay. He was thus brought back, provi- 
dentially, to the party marked out for 
destruction, just in time to discover the 
treacherous plan, and by his influence 
and dexterity to prevent its execution. 
Thus, while Count Zinzendorf, uncon- 
scious of danger, retired frequently to 
his tent, to pray for the savages around 
him, ai^ while he enjoyed no security 
except such as the entrance of his tent, 
fastened h(^ a pin, furnished, the shield 
of Providence extended over him its 
ample protection. 

(s) A MISSION FAMILY BURNED 
ALIVE. — On the 24th of November, 
1755, the Moravian Mission at Gnaden- 
hnetten, not far from Bdthlefiem, in 
North America, was broken up a 
most destructive assault ff’om Indians 
tinder French influence. 

While the members of the mission 
family were at supper, an uncommon 
barking of dogs was heard; and pi^e- 
sently a gun was fired, which led several 
to run to the door to ascertain the nature 
of the disturbance. As s6on as the door < 
was opened, the Indians fired upon 
the unsuspecting missionaries. Martin’^ 
Nitsebman was instantly killed; his wife 
aiui some others were wounded, hut fled 
with the rest up-stairs into the garret. 
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and barricaded the door with bedsteads. 
One of the missionaries escaped by a 
back window, another by a rear door. 
The sa'vages puraued those who had 
taken refuge in the garret, and strove 
hard to force the door ; but finding it 
too well secured to bo thus opened, they 
set fire to the house, and the building 
was soon in fiames. A boy and the wife 
of a missionary, who had escaped by 
the window, leaped from the roof, and 
escaped unhurt and without observation, 
Mr. Fabricuis leaped also from the roof, 
but before he could escape, he was per- 
ceived and murdered. The rest, eleven 
in number, were burnt alive in the 
bouse. Mrs. Senseman was s^n by her 
unhappy husband, who had escaped, 
standing with folded hands, surrounded 
by the fiames ; and she was heard say- 
ing, “ *Tis all well, dear Saviour.” 

( f) ARRAIGNMENT OF A MIS- 
SIONARY AT AVA.-In the month 
of November, 1836, Mr. Kincaid was 
summoned from his home to the palace. 
The early hour and other circumstances 
indicated that a fearful storm hung over 
the mission at Ava; nor was he mis- 
taken In this apprehension ; for on 
reaching the royal court, he was con- 
fronted with a list of charges, of which 
the substance is as follows : 

The American teacher is stirring up 
divisions among the people, teaching 
them to despise the religion of their 
country, anii to follow a religion which 
the king, the princes, and noblemen do 
not approve. He is not contented to 
live quietly in the Golden City, as other 
forei^ers do, but in the city, and all 
places around, is giving books and 
preaehing a foreign religion, and his 
object is to" bring into contempt aud 
dcatroy the religion which has been 
revered for ages. 

After some replies had been made by 
Mr. Kincaid, one of the functionaries 
told him publicly, that they were deter- 
fiiined to stop the distribution of books 
and preaching. Mr. lUnoaid remon- 
strated on the violence of this proced- 
Ing, and then said, You will allow 
Papists and Mussulmans to follow their 
religion unmolested, and converts from 
among the Bormans are not disturbed.” 
They cried out most violently, “ No 
Burmans enter the Papist and Mussul- 
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man religions, and those people do not 
give books or preach.” Mr. Kincaid 
asked, ** Do you intend to drive me out 
of the country ? ” One of the leading 
men replied, ” No, but you must pro- 
mise to give no more books, aud not go 
about preaching.” ^ 1 cannot make 
such a promise.” ^ You must promise.” 

I fear God more than earthly kings, 
and cannot promise : if yon cut off my 
arms, and then my head, 1 dare not 
promise.” They then said he was not 
fit to live in the empire, and must be 
sent off. The court b^ame exceedingly 
violent ; but although Mr. Kincaid had 
reason to expect the worst consequences, 
his personal liberty was not abridged. 
His labours, however, were, for a length 
of time, crippled by the opposition of 
the government. 

ig) A MISSIONARY « PERPLEX- 
ED, BUT NOT IN DESPAIR.”— 

A missionary and his wife had been 
located by an English society in the 
colony at the Cape of Good Hope, or 
I among the Bushmen on its borders. 
The opposition they met with from the 
colonists destroyed all hope of success. 
Means failed from the society; the wife 
of the missionary was sick, and he must 
either find means to return to England, 
or penetrate the vast wilderness for 
many hundred miles. While he was 
making the case a subject of prayer, 
his wife, regardless of her own comfort, 
desired that they should, of their own 
means, procure the common conveyance 
of the country, and depart in search of 
a settlement in the wilderness. The mb* 
sionary consented willingly; and they 
travelled over four hundred miles, but 
met with no encouragement of attaining 
their object. Almost despairing, they 
encamped one night, and, upon rising in 
the morning, they dbcovered a savage 
chief, with his train, not for distant. The 
blacks advanced and addressed them. 
They had been deputed by their tribe, 
and were then on a journey of five bun- | 
dred miles to the colony, where they 
desired to procure ft mbsionary t As, 
may be supposed, the man of G^ hesi- 
tated not, but returned trith the savage 
chief to preach the Gospel to bis tribe. 

(A) ROMANCE OP MISSIONARY 
LIFE. — Mr. Hinsdale, writing from 
Mosul under date of January 4th, 1342, 
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g ives the following picture of what must 
e a missionarj iSh in that country : 
^^Earaestly as I long to greet more 
labourers itf this field, yet I feel eon* 
strained to repeat the sentiment, long 
^nee express^ by my esteemed asso- 
ciate, Dr. Grant 1 should regret to see 
any one oome to labour here, who can- 
not oheerfiilly, and even jo3rfblly, make 
up his mind to endure toils, and hard- 
ships, and weariness, aud hunger, and 
sel^denial, and peril in almost every 
form ; for these must be the portion of 
the first missionaries here, and espe- 
cially of those who may be stationed 
among the mountains. It is no small 
step tQ^come down feom the refined 
circles to which our young brethren in 
the ministry have been aecustomed, and 
relinq^nish tho conveniences, not to say 
luxuries, by which* they have been sur- 
rounded, to sleep in a mud hut, or in 
the stable with his horses, with a quilt 
or mg spread upon the clay floor fbr his 
bed and covering, surrounded perhaps 
with six or eight natives, with even 
fewer accommodations than himself ; to 
exchange the well-arranged table* for 
the simple sheep-skin spread upon the 
^oor, or rather ground ; to dip his largo 
wooden spoon into one common dish, 
with half-a-dozen hungry Koords, or 
Yezidees, or Kestorians; to drink the 
pure and often impure mountain- water 
from a simple gourd-shell ; to sit on the 
clay floor, with a fire in the centre of 
the room, and neither fire-place nor 
chimney t to come down to these and 
various attendant inconveniences, is no 
small step, and requires no ordinary 
degree of self-denial.^* 

( i ) WESLEYAN MISSIONARY 
AT PEJEE.!-When the Wesleyan 
missionaries ventured among the can- 
nibal Fejeeans, they ibund &em, sunk 
to the lowest depths of degradation. 
Soon aftey Mr. Hunt had settled on 
Somatoma, the heathen party brought 
several dead bodies and laid them oppo- 
site to Mr. HuntV hoqse; there^they 
baked them, 'and there they ate them. 
The missionary, shocked at these pro- 
ceedings, closed' his door and blinds. 
One of the heathfn chiefs went to Mr. 
Hunt, and insitted upon his opening 
them again, and intimated that if he 
thought proper to reside in their coun- 


try, he must put up with their customs ; 
if he insulted them in any way, he might 
expect a place in the oven. An Ame- 
rican .ship of war was at anchor at a 
neigihouriiig Island; and when the 
eaptm ^heard of this circumstance, he 
took up his anchor and sailed^to Soma- 
soma, with a view of removing Mr. 
Hunt aud family to some other island, 
where they would not be exposed to such 
imminent danger. Mr. Hunt thanked 
the eaptain for his kind and humane 
conduct In thus coming to remove him, 
but begged respectfully to decline ac- 
cepting his kind offer, stating that he 
was willing still to hazard his life in 
the cause of Christ. He considered the 
oircumstance of their being so tpizceeu- 
ingly depraved as an additional reason 
for 'remaining to diffuse that Gospel 
which, accompanied wvith the Divine 
blessing, would soon improve theit con- 
dition. 
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(a) HOW TO GIVE.— At a Mis- 
sionary meeting held among the negroes 
in the West Indies, these three resolu- 
tions were agreed upon : . 

1. We will all give something. 

2. We will all give as God has en- 
abled us. 

8. We will all give willingly. 

As soon as the meeting was over, a 
leading negro took his s^ at a table, 
with pen and ink, to pu|^own what 
eacl) caine to give. Many came forward 
and gave, 8c»me more and some less. 
Amongst those that came was a rich old 
negro, almost as rich as all the others 
put together, who threw down upr)n the 
table a small silver coin, ^ ** Take dat 
back again,’’ said the negro^hat received 
the money; dat may ^ according to 
de- first resolution, but it not according 
to de second.” The rich old man ac- 
cordingly took it up, and hobbled hack 
to his seat again in a great rage. On^' 
after another came forward, and as 4-' 
most all gave more than he had olSere4» 
he was miriy ashamed of himself, and 
again threw down a piece of money on 
the table, saying, “ Dare t take ^at ! ** 
It was a valuable piece of gold ; it 
was given so ill-temperediy, that the 
negro answered again, ** No ! dat w<»h*t 
do yet t It may be according to db first 
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and second resolution, |>ut it not accord* 
ing to de last and he was obliged to 
take np his coin again. Still angry at 
himself and all the rest, he sat a long 
time, till nearly all were gone, ai^hen 
came up to the table, and with a^mile 
on his fa^e, and Tery willingly, gare a 
large smli to the treasurer. “ Very 
well,” said the negro, “ dat will do : dat 
according to all de resolutions” 

(6) THE COLOURED WOMAN’S 
EXAMPLE. — In one of the eastern 
counties of New York there lived a 
coloured female, who was bom a slave, 
but she was made free by the act gra- 
dually abolishing slavery in that state. 
She had no resources except such as 
she obtained by her own labour. On one 
occasiSn she carried to her pastor ^orty 
dol/ars; she told him that she wished 
him with two dollars of this sum to 
procure for her a seat in his church; 
eighteen dollars she desired to be given 
to the American Board; and the remain- 
ing twenty dollars she requested him to 
divide among other benevolent societies, 
according to his discretion. With such 
a spirit pervading the church, how soon 
would the gospel be carried to every 
creature ! 

(c) AN ADMONITION FROM 
A HEATHEN.— A Chinese, says the 
Rev, Mr. Dean, who one year ago was a 
worshipper of idols, and had then never 
heard of tlm gospel, has joined us for 
the last 8<^n months in observing the 
monthly <mCert of prayer at Hong Kong, 
and has given, monthly, one dollar to 
the cause of missions. He commenced 
giving the sum when he was a day- 
labourer, and Kvhen his entire iueoroe 
amounted to less than twenty-five cents 
a day; out^ which he purchased his 
food and clothing. 

(d) « THY KINGDOM COME.”— 
A little girl sent about ten shillings to 
a gentlem&u for the purchase of some 
missionary tracts ; and in her letter she 
i^ys, ** She who takes this ^eedom to 
ittk so much of a stranger, bemm this 
letter with a trembling hand. She is in- 
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if she does nothing to help it on among 
the heathen. This thought emboldens 
her to write to a stranger, almost as 
though he were a friend.” 

fc ) GIFT OF A POOR BLIND 
GIRL. — A poor blind girl, in England, 
brought to a clergyman thirty shillings 
for the missionary cause. He objected, 

** Yon are a poor blind girl, and cannot 
afford to give so much.” ** 1 am indeed 
blind,” sam she, “ but can afford to give 
these thirty shillings, better perhaps 
than you suppose.” “ How so?” “ I am, 
sir, by trade a basket-maker, and can 
work as well in the dark as in the light. 
Now, I am sure in the last winter, it 
must have cost those girls who bgve eyes 
more than thirty shillings for candies, 
to work by, which I have saved ; and 
therefore hope you will take the amount 
for the missionaries.’ 

m THE NEGRO’S OFFERING. 
— The foil iwing pleasing circumstance 
is '^related in a letter from the Rev. 
£. Davies, of New Amsterdam. It is 
delightful to witness such proofs of 
Christian devetedness among the ne- 
groes of the West Indies, whose temporal 
condition was once so unfavourable to 
their spiritual interests : 

There has been a considerable increase 
in the income of the station during the 
past year. That increase has been chiefly 
owing to a great effort which the people 
are now m&ing towards a new chapel. 
In many instances I was obliged to 
restrain their liberality. One incident 
occurred which I shall never forget In 
calling over the names, to ascertain how 
much they could give, I happened to 
call the name of ** Fitzgerald Matthew.” 
** 1 am here, sir,” he instantly replied ; 
and at the same time I saw him hobbling 
with his wooden leg out of the crowd, 
to come up to the table-pew, where I 
was standing. I wondered what he 
meant, for the others answered to their 
names without moving from their places. 

I was, however, forcibly struck with 
his apparent earnestness. On corhing 
up, he put his hand .into one pocket and ' 


deed young in years, and in knowledge ^ took out a handful of silver wrapped in 
too, and is not able to talk much with a j paper, and said, with a lovely kind of 
gentleman on religion ; but her mother j abruptness, ** Tbat’g .Tof me, massa.” 
has ta^hc her, almost eleven years, to “ Oh,” 1 said, “ keep!your money at pre- 
say, * ny kingdotn come and she be- sent, 1 don't want it now $ 1 only wanted 
lleves she cannot be saying it siheerely to know how much you could afford to 
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give; I will come for the money another 
time.*' “HA / maasa,** he replied, ** Ood^a 
work muat be dme^ and I may be dead ;** 
and with that he plunged hia hand into 
another pocket and took out another hand- 
Jfd of ailver, and said, That’s for my 
wife, massa.** Then he put his hand 
into a third pocket, and tookont a some- 
what smaller parcel, and said, “ That’s 
for my child, massa*;” at the same time . 
giving me a slip of pap^, which some- 
body had written for him, to say how 
much the whole was. It was altogether 
nearly 3/. sterling— a large sum for a 
poor field negro with a wooden leg I 
But his expression was to me worth 
more than all the money in the world. 
I have heard eloquent preachers in 
England, and 'felt deeply under their 
ministrations, but never have I been so 
impressed with anything they have said, 
as with the simple expression of this 
poor negro. Let me never forget it ; 
let it be engraved on my heart ; let it 
be my motto in all that 1 take in hand 
for the cause of Christ— “ Hod’s work 
must be done, and I may be dead.” 

(g) ONE S'riCK OF WOOD PER 
^‘ON.TH. — Mr. Hitchcock, a mission- 
ary at Kaluaaha, a little town on Molaki, 
one of the Sandwich Islands, describing 
his monthly concerts in 1834, reports 
that there were seldom less than a hun- 
dred persons present. “ Most of those 
who attend,” he remarks, “ have, during 
the past year, been in the habit of con- 
tributing, for benevolent purposes, one 
atick of wood each per month ; and I can 
assure you that it is no uninteresting 
sight to see men, women, and sometimes 
children, bringing their humble offerings 
on their shoulders from the distance of 
one, two, or more miles. The men go 
into the mountains, and get the sticks, 
both for themselves and their kives; but 
the Setter bring and present their owfi. 
Though the people are superlatively 
poor« yet their contributions in hne year 
in this way Vill amount to not tkr from 
twenty dollars.” 

(A) A WIDOW AND HER SON. 
— The Rev. Mr. James, of Binding- 
ham, stated SLt an anniversaiy of the 
l.oridon Misslqpary Society, that an 
association was 'formed for missionary 
I pnrimses among his people several yeaik' 
before, and that on this occasion, among 
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, the other dontiibutors, a youth of six*^ 
. teen years of a^ came forward to enrol 
his name. When he was requested to 
stat^ow much he wished to subscribe, 
he jMlkd ^th some diffidence, “ My- 
s^T^lme was the eldest sou of an hn- 
fortnnate widow, to whom ^en other 
children looked for support. ’The proffer 
of the young man could not be received 
withodt the mother’s consent. • It was 
scarcely to be expected that hdr eldest 
son would be yielded up for the mission- 
ary service, when his exertions might 
soon prove useful to his widowed parent, 
in her indigent circumstances. The in- 
quiry was made, whether the son could 
he allowed to give himself to the mis- 
sionary cause ? “ Let him go,”^yras thC 
prompt reply of the devoted mother; 
“ God will provide ybr me and my babes; 
and who am 1, that I should be thus 
honoured to have a son a missionary to 
the heathen ?” 

The young man, after obtaining an 
education, repaired tO‘ India, where he 
laboured successfully and died 

(0 THE MOTHER OF A MIS- 
SIONARY.— When the Lord’s supper 
was first admininistered in the Bengalee 
language in Union Chapel, Calcutta, a 
missionary, the Rev. J. B. 'Warden, 
spoke of the advantages of a religious 
education; and, after speaking further 
of his departure, he said, 

“A pious and affectionate mother, who 
*1 trust still survives, may jprbaps be with 
us in spirit. Among the sweetest ingre- 
dients which are mingled in her present 
cup of 'bonsolution, stands this the fore- 
most, that she has a son, her eldest 
son, employed as a missionary to the 
heathen. 

“When I was about to quit my 
country and home,, for these distant 
lands, she told me in accents never to be 
forgotten, that I should not be present 
at her dying hour to share her parting 
blessing, and divide, with my dear 
brothers and sister, the small patrimppy 
which Providence might enabte her^ 

I divide to her offspring.; but, as pledge 
I that her affectionate sympathies' and 
I tender concern would follow-lne to ,^he 
I distant scene of my missionary labours, 
ehe said, *I have a silver' qup, which 
has been handed down to each other by 
generations now no more, and produced 
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at the annual festivalaof the domestic 
circle, and this 1 give yon to employ for 
a very different purpose. When God 
shall graciously crown your lahonrs* or 
those of your dear companions^l^^nc- 
ceis among the heathen, let tSpSim be 
employed^ as the sacramental cup, i&om 
which thir first convert may dnnk the 
emblem (ff the Saviour’s blood.*” He 
presented the cup to the infant church. 

(.;) THE REV. MR, COX GOING 
TO AFRICA.--A short time before 
Mr. Cox, an Amerioan missionary, 
sailed to Africa, he visted the University 
at Middletown. In conversation with 
one of the students, he said, ** If I die 
in Africa, you must come after me and 
write my epitaph.” To which the other 
replied, “I wUlj but what shall I 
write ?” “ Let a thousand missionaries 
die before Africa be given up,” was the 
reply. In this spirit he died, 

(A) MISSIONARY ZEAL OF A 
POOR \VOMAN.--The Rev. W. S. 
Plumer, addressing the Virginia Baptist 
Educational Society, related the follow* 
ing fact : 

A poor woman bad attended a mls" 
sionafy meeting a few years since t her 
heart was moved with pity, and she 
looked around on her house and furni-* 
tare to see what she could spare for the 
mission. She could think of nothing 
that would be of any use ; till at length 
she thought ^ her five children, three 
daughters ain two sons ; she entered 
her closet, aim consecrated these to the 
mission. Two of her daughters are 
now in heathen lands, and the other is 
preparing to go. Of her sons, one is 
on his way to India, and the other 
is preparing for the ministry, and in«> 
qoiring on the snlject of a mutionary 
lifft 

(0 ZEAL OP MARY PERTH.-* 
Mary Perth^^ a black woman, kept an 
inn at 6ierm I.«oiie during the latter 
past of her life. ■ la her eany ^ys she 
had been a slayein North America, and 
to labour from sunrise to sunset; 
yet, during night interval she used, 
twice,, or thrice a week, to walk seven 
or eight miles, with a child on her 
back, to teach a few slaves of her 
acqnaintanca to read, that they might 
be able 'to study the Eeriptares for 
' themselves. 
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(m) ZEAL OF A FEMALE SER- 
VANT.— A small chapel was a few 
years ago built on the Barrackpore road, 
Calcutta ; the circumstances attending 
the erection are interesting in a high 
degree, and afford a pleasing example 
of seal and devotedness to God, in the 
lower walks of life. It was built and 
finished, with conveniences which no 
other of the society’s chapels possessed, 
by an aged Portuguese female, a mem- 
ber of the church meeting in the 
Baser Chapel, who bad been all herl^ 
a servant, and in tlfe receipt of very 
moderate wages. Yet her earnings 
seem to have been greater than her 
wants } for, out of her small pittance, 
she was able to save a sum, which she 
thought could not he better employed 
than by erecting a Bengalee chapel, in 
VI hich the word of life might be regu- 
larly preached to the perishing heathen. 
Ground ’ was accoifiingly procured, 
though with some difficulty, in the situ- 
ation already mentioned, and a commo- 
dious little chapel erected ; this she her- 
self frequently visited, to see it kept 
clean and neat, and fit for the worship of 
God. When the whole was completed, 
she wrote a letter to one of the mission- 
aries, in which, with a simplicity and a 
knowledge of her own heart, she con- 
fessed the struggle which had taken 
place in her mind between good and bod 
motives; but, at the same time, re- 
nounced all idea of merit on account of 
what she had done. Besides building 
and furnishing the house, she also 
defrayed the monthly rent of the ground, 
and the ordinary expenses of lighting, 
Ac., which attended Divine worship. 

<a) ZEAL OF ELLIOT.— Soon 
after the settlement of the Nonconfop- 
mbts in New England, Mr. Elliot frit 
himself strongly disposed to attempt the 
conversion of the native Indians. He 
was affected with that sentiment which 
is expressed on the seal of the Massa- 
chusetta colony ; a poor Indiai^ haying 
a label from his mouth, with these 
words : ** Gome over and help ns.” He 
was further induced to enter upon this 
work, by the following sentence in the 
royal charter : ** To wilit and incite the 
natives to the knowlea^ and obedience 
of the only true God, and Saviour of 
mnnidnA m>d Christian faith, i^ oof 
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roya} intentbn, the adventurers f^ee or whatever else they might choose 
professiene, and the princ^ end of to raise upon It He said he would put 


the plantation/* the 

In the prosecution of his effoi^ to it a 

hardships, in a letter to a^i^d be add 
says, ** 1 have not been nor th# 

day, from the third t^^eek fulm 

to the sixth, but so travapH: aC%ight I gain 


the land in order and help them to plant 
brts to it, and then they most take all the care 
Itnany of Im^seWes. The proposition was 
end be adoi^tv the land was . planted^ and 
H nor th# i^lows, with geal and faith- 
(^eek fulnei^^ ftilfilled their part of the bar- 
iight I gain. 

pny stockings When the time come for selling green 
B, and so con- corn and vegetables, these boys opened a 


to the sixth, but so tra^njjpd] af%ight I gain. 

putt off my boots, wa w Say stockings When the time come for selling green 
, ^ and on' with them a^P, and so con- corn and vegetables, these boys opened a 
; but God steps m and helps.** regular account with as many families 
" After having formed, with the greatest as they could supply, and, like, business 
difficulty, a grammar of the Indian men, entered all the items upon their 
language, he wrote, in a letter to a little day-book, from which everything 
friend, ** Prayers and pains, through was duly posted to their ledger. At 
faith in Christ Jesus, will do anything.** the close of the season, the accounts 
Such was the, perseverance of Elliot were all drawn off and collected. Frpm 
in his great work, that on the day of his the money thus raised, they paid their 
death, in his 80th year, the “ Af^tle of contributions to ithe Bible, Tract, and 
the Indians** was found teaching the Home Missiona^ Societies, and other 
alphabet to an Indian child at his bed- benevolent institutions, and then ebch 
side. “ Wlijrgiot rest from your labours, of them gave five dollars to the Ameri- 
now ?** said a friend. “ Because,** said can Board. 

the venerable man, ** 1 have prayed to The plan succeeded so well, that last 
God to render me useful iiumy sphere ; year the contract was renewed with 
and now that I can no longer preach, their father. Now, however, they took 
he leaves me strength enough to teach into partnership tjbeir little brother, 


<hi8 poor child his alphabet.’ 


about six years old, who thought he 


I (b) ROBER'r BOYLE’S INTER- could help a little. The business was 
EST IN MISSIONS. — About the year pursued in the same way as before; | 
1680, the Hon. Robert Boyle evinced and when the agent of the American 
rare seal for the diffusion of Christianity. Board visited their father, a few montiis 
He ordered five hundred copies of the ago, the three little boys brought him 
Gospels and the Acts to be translated their books, and showed their accounta 
and printed in the Malayan tongue, and for the season, and then ^pot into 'his 
sent to the East at his own cliarge ; hand three half eagles (fifteen dollars), 
and a considerable number of Pococke*s aa the portion of their moome wbicb 
Arabic translations, to be distributed in they bad consecrated to foreign mis- 
every country in which that language sions 1 

was spoken. He also contributed large (o) A POOR WOMAN GIVING A 
sums to the translation of the Welsh and FARTHING A DAY.— A poor wo- 
Irish Bibles. At the same time he man, just after a missionary meeting, 
rendered valuable aid to the missionary called at the lodging of g minister, who 
Elliot in his endeavours to evangelize bad been enga^ at the meeting, aud 
the^borigines of North America. This told him she bad been prevented from 
great man did not disdain the enterprise attending, it, but hoped she was not too 
of imparting .Christiaiuty to the pagan late to present a little contribution sbe 
world. « wished to make to the Society. The . 


ten years old, and the younger about womn assured him that jjiough she 
eight. Two years ago their father was a widow, and had four chilormi to 
gave them the use of a small garden support by the mangle which she 
spot, and told them they might have all worked, she had contrived to save a 
they could get by the sale Of vegetables, Uttle, and that should be much 
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grieved if he should refuse to take it. 
She then unlied a bundle she had 
brought with her, and produced three 
hundred and thirty fanhioM, |ayj^g 
that she had laid by one 
day for thetyear past, exc€^P||9bpBe 
days in ^hich illness prev^i^ ner 
from working* 

(r) A KING A NURSING FA- 
THER.— When Messrs. Tyerman and 
Bennet, in their visit to the southern 
islands, held a large missionary meet- 
ing previously to their departure for 
the Marquesas Islands, at which several 
persons offered to accompany them as 
missionaries, to introduce the gospel 
where it was at present unknown ; after 
some offers of this kind had been ac- 
cepted, Hautia, the regent of the island, 
who was virtually king, and held valu- 
able hereditary possessions upon it, and 
received large contributions to support 
his royal state, both from chiefs and 
people, rose; his noble countenance 
betrayed much agitation of spirit, and 
he he'sitated for a while to unburden his 
mind in words. At length, with an air 
of meekness and humility, which gave j 
inexpressible grace to the dignity of the 
high-born highland chief, he said, 
have a little speech, because a thought 
has grown up in my heart, and it has 
crown up also in the heart of Hautia 
Vahine (his wife). But, perhaps, it is 
not a good thought ; yet I must speak 
it ; and this is our thought : If the mis- 
sionaries, and the deputation, and the 
church of Huahine, think that I and my 
wife would be fit companions for Anna 
and his wife, to teach the good word of 
God to those idolatrous people, who are 
as we tocrc, and cause them to become 
as we are here, and in Tahiti, and 
Eimeo; and Raiatea, and Borabora, we 
should be rejoiced to go; but perhaps 
we are not worthy, and others may be 
better suited for we blessed work ; yet 
we should love to go.” 

This declaration produced a most 
extraordinary sensation throughout the 
whole , assembly, as the speaker had 
giv^ good evidence of his true ^ris* 
tianity. When, however, it was Rpre- 
senfed to him that his usefulness where 
he ^as in the church, as the snperin- 
tendent of the schools, and in |he exer- 
tion of his influence among his sntj^^ 


was fkr more extensive than that of any 
other person could be ; and that, though 
it iras well that this thought was in his 
hea^yet he could not on these accounts 
be/ai^>'he was deeply affected, and 
replie^gSince you say so, perhaps it 
is tbeLoiys will that we should not go 
to tnl||M{^l|pias, but stay in Huahine ; 
perha^ weSv serve him better here. 
Be it so; a^Byet I wish that it had 
fallen to me Tod my wife to go.” O,-. 
what a lesson is this to Christians I 

(«) ZEAL OF DR. PHILIP.— AP 
English clergyman was once invited to 
take the pastoral charge of a lar^e and 
wealthy congregation. One of his first 
inquiries on coming among them, was, 
what they had done in aid of benevolent 
societies, “ What does your subscrip- 
tion for foreign missions amount to?” 

“ We have not given anything for that 
object.” “And for the Bible Society?” 

“ Nothing.” ” I cannot Stay with such 
a church,” said the clergyman. The 
members cf the congregation, who were 
extremely anxious to secure his services, 
remarked that he could himself open 
subscriptions for these different religious 
societies on the spot. He took them at 
their word, and set himself immediately 
to work. He organized several as- 
sociations among his people, and col- 
lected, the first year, six hundred pounds 
sterling (nearly 3,000 dollars.) During 
the same year, he sent from his own 
church eleven members to be mis- 
sionaries; before he left his charge 
he had sent out twenty, and finally 
devoted himself to the missionary 
work. This clergyman is known to all 
friends of the cause. It was Dr. Philip, 
afterwards Superintendent of the Lon- 
don Society’s missions at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

(0 CONSCIENTJOUS ZEAL OF 
CONVERTED PAGANS. -Mission- 
ary associations were formed among 
the converied islanders of the Sonth 
Sea^ to aid the London Missionary 
Society. The contributions consisted of 
oil, cotton, arrow-root, and swine. Such 
articles were subscribed “ to buy money 
•w’lA” 

When an auxiliary association was 
formed at Huahine, the people were 
cautioned against making donations I 
merely from a sense of constraint. Stfil, 
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a native brought a pig to the treasurer, 
Hautia, and throwing the animal down 
at his feet, said, in an angry tone, 
“Here is a pig for .yonr .so c i p y/* 
^*Take it back again.*; repl icpyP Stia, 
calmly, **Gpd does not ac«i|ni%ry 
pigs/* He then explain^jJm^Uects 
of the society, and urgad^jp dMon- 
sideration of the nati^SK* that, 
** the Lord loyeth aJBrarihl giver/’ 
The man was deeply apigrined at the 

Mmyielding refusal of ^ the treasurer. 

PPh Tahiti, on a similar occasion, a per- 
son brought a quantity of cocca-nut oil 
to Pomare, in a like bad spirit, exclaim- 
ing, “ Here are five bamboos of oil, 
take them for your society.” “ No,” 
said the king, “I will not mix your 
angry bamboos with the missionary oil ; 
take them away.” 

Is no money cast into the treasury of 
the Lord with a wrong spirit? 

(m) henhy palmer, or the 

MISSIONARY AND THE SOL- 
DIER. — A writer in the “ London Re- 
cord,” in urging the duty of ^niuisters of 
the Gospel in England to volunteer as 
missionaries to Canada, relates the 
1 necdote which we give below, with the 
tolloiping preamble: “1 have often felt 
wounded and grieved, by hearing the 
privations of missionaries much harped 
upon. Soldiers and sailors go to inhos- 
pitable climes at the call of duty — 
neither whining nor simpering is set up 
for them ; a merchant also crosses 
boisterous seas, in pursuit of honourable 
trade, perchance; but as soon as a 
minister leaves home for a foreign field 
of labonr, immediately do we hear of his 
self-devotedness, and a puling sympathy 
is extorted for the self-denying man. 
Surely this is not right/* 

“Some years since the late much- 
esteemed Charles MacartW» Governor 
of ^erra Leone, being in England, apd 
much in want of faithful men to labour 
in that sickly climate, when tjiere bad 
just been a great mortality ^mong the 
missionaries, attended the Committee 
of the Chpreh of England Society in 
London, and thtis in substance ad- 
dressed them : — “ Gentlemen, I need not 
tell you how many of your zealous and 
devoted missionaries have recently 
fallen a sacrifice to the deadly climate 
of Sierra Leone ; and it grieves me to 


I find that you have not on your list any 
! voluiite^ to supply the place- of those 

S sho have just been cut oif 
33ut, Gentlepien, I have 
be Horse Gum^ and on 
e whether were any 
to proceedvi^^hatsickly 
ontaining hundred 

names was immediately %aiked to me 
of individuals anxious to aic^company 
me on my return ; and is it* possible 
that there is not one man in* England 
willing to go forth with his life in Ms 
hand, to preach the gospel to the poor 
perishing negroes?” A young friend 
who had left the army, where he had 
greatly distinguished himself, and had 
studied for the ministry, was sitting in 
a retired part of the room; the.^vords 
of Sir Charles cached his heart; he 
offered himself, smd was accepted, os a 
missionary under that Society, and soon 
afterwards proceeded to Sierra Leone, 
where, thn)ugh his instrumentality, a 
goodly number of poor negroes w’ere 
turned from the service of dumb idols 
to that of the living and true God ; they 
learned to bless the name of Henry 
Palmer while he lived, and doubtless 
will be his crown of rejoicing through- 
out eternity, 

(u) DR. CARETS LABOURS.— 
Dr. Carey completed the translation of 
the entire Scriptures, in seven of the 
principal languages of India, viz., the 
SaPscrit, the Bengalee, the Hindu, the 
Ooria, the Mahratta, the Punjabee, and 
the Assamese. In addition, he com- 
pleted^ the translation of the New Tes- 
tament in twenty-two more, and por- 
tions of both Testaments in sevei-al 
others, besides superintending tlie print- 
ing of the translations in- other lan- 
guages still. These early translations, 
made in the first stages of acquaintance 
with the languages of the East, were 
necessarily very imperfect; but they 
show what a sifigle individual may ac- 
complish in very difficult circumstances, 
under the influence of the love of souls, ' 
when it becomes the master passion. 1 
(w) CAREY, MARSHMAN, AND ! 
Wil^D’S DONATIONS.— Those who j 
are most intimately acqumnted with | 
missions set the highest estimate on ' 
their importance. Missionaries, as all ; 
must admit, are best qualified to form a ' 
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correct judgment in referracc to the 
value 0^ the means emploj^ to bl^s 
and save the heathen around them. And 
they are witting to sacrifice the enjoy** 
ments of refined societyr*Jd\li^® ^ 
exile from kindred, and ipid 

home — to safilrr poverty, ehai||| im- 
prisonment, and even death, in oraer to 
carry forward the work in which they 
are engaged. If their situation is such 
that they can acquire property in con- 
nection with their labours, they are 
ready to lay it out in behalf of the mis- 
sion to which they are attached. For 
instance, the Revs. Messrs. Carey, 
Marshman, and Ward (missionaries at 
Calcutta and Serampore), each of them 
ga\e about 1500/., in all about twenty- 
thousand dollars a year, which they 
acquired by their printing establish- 
ment, to be expended in efforts for the 
spiritual welfare of the pagans around 

(x) GOOD REASON FOR SELL- 
ING A FARM.~Near the close of a 
missionary meeting at Syracuse, New 
York, a minister made the following 
statement A member of his church, 
when first commencing business in the 
world, had purchased a dairy farm, for 
which, by industry and economy, he had 
been able to pay all the purchase money, 
and on which he continued to thrive. 
It was, however, remote from any vil- 
lage, and the. enjoyment of the religious 
and social privileges could only be pro- 
cured by considerable effort. In due 
time another farm was purchased, more 
favourably situated, and furnished with 
much more convenient and pleasant 
buildings, to which he and his family 
removed. This farm was also pT\id for, 
and a third purchased. During ail this 
time his contributions for benevolent 
purposes were very small, and all solici- 
tations were mit oy him with the' plea 
that he was in debt.'^ Nevertheless, he 
and his companion were under the in- 
fluence of religious principles, and fre- 
quently conversed with each other 
respecting a return to the old daily 
farm, in order that, by the sale ocP x)nc 
of the others, they might be in better 
circumstances to aid the cause of Christ. 
These discussions, however, always 
terminated adversely to any change, by 
the recollection that they were occu- 

^ 
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pying a very comfortable home, sur- 
rounded with all the enjoyments of life, 
and the old fatm-house was dilapidated, 
and demote from every eqjoyme&t. 

Tw food couple were at the mis- 
sionary^ neeting 'until the morning of 
the lue datr,(*when it became necessary 
for tllip toMinm home. On parting 
with their piil|r» husband said to 
him, ** 1 wish^lpu to understand that I 
have now fulIjT determined to sell one^ 
of my farms immediately. I have hai& 
come convinced at this meeting that iF* 
is my duty to do so. After hearing 
what I have of the spiritual necessities 
of our country, I can no longer be 
voluntarily in debt, so as to prevent 
my doing my duty in the cause of 
Christ.” And I,” said bis weeping 
wife, “ have become equally convinced 
of my datyj we conversed ou this sub- 
ject late last night, and are agreed as to 
what we shall do. 1 am now willing 
to part with all the comforts of ouf 
I present home, if necessary, and return 
to the dairy farm, ana make cheese as 
long as I live, that I may be able to do 
something in spreading the gospel of 
Christ.” 

The effect of this relation was pow- 
erful. Few who heard it could refrain 
from tears, or fail to resolve that they 
would attempt, by some means, more 
effectually to aid the good cause than 
they had yet done. 

(y) THE KAREN WOMAN’S 
RUPEE.— Mr. Kincaird records the 
following touching incident in his 
journal, m the Magazine for November, 
1841 : 

Some time since, 1 went to the house 
of an aged female who worshipped God. 
For several months she has been unable 
to leave the house, and is fast wearing 
out with consumption. She has four 
children, but one is blind, and another 
deaf. She is very poor, too ; the house 
might have, been worth fifteen rupees, 
and all thete was in it fifteen .more. 
She could ia1ks^.bat little, on acoouujt 
of her cough,' Imt * expressed great 
anxiety for me eternal welfare of her 
children. Aft^ about an hour spent 
in conversation and prayer, I rose up to 
take leave, when the poor old woman 
bid me remain a little longer. S^e 
crept along to another part of the ^ouse, 
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^nd retnrning soon, sbe put ixKo my deeper intorest in missions* holier emo- 
hand h ri^ec. I dotild not comprehend ttoos, *nd firmer purposes of Christian 
lehat she meant, and said, ** What Is to bencTolance. 
be done^ith this ?” ‘^TWs is very little,” (a) JOHN WESLEY’S REPLY 

she replied, “hut it is all I have, and TO THE UNBELIEVER.— When 
it is to help in the caush of OhHst.” JohlitW^lleywaa about i^ing to Georgia 
“ But you are old, and infirm, andpoqr.” as a missionary to the Indians, an un- 
“ Yes, but I lote Christ, )lmd jthis is very believCr said to him, “ What is this, 
little.” Surely, t thought, here, in the sir? are you one of the knights-errant? 
midst of poverty and decrepitude, is a How, pray, got Quixotism in^o your 
converted heathen, exercising the en- head ? You want nothing ; yo^ have a 

a htened faith which works by love, good provision for life, and in a way of 
rifi^ the heart, and overcomes the preferment ; and must you leave all to 
world.' For days I could not cease re- fight windmills— to Convert savages in 
fleeting on the expression, “ This is to America ? ” He answered willingly 
help the cause of Christ” When I and calmly, **Sir, if the Bible be not 
thought of the withered hand and trne, I am as very a fool and madman 
wrinkled face of her who gave it, that as you can conceive; but if it is of 
rupee was magpifled a thousand times God, I am sober-minded ; for he- has 
be^nd its real value. declared, * There k no man who hath 

The same rupee was brought to this left house, or frieiras, or brethren, for 
country, and its exhibition by agents of the kingdom of (^d*s sake, who shall 
benevolent societies, in connection with not receive manifold more in the present 
the forenamed affecting incident, has time, and in the world to come everlast- 
a wakened in thousands of hearts a log life.’ 

• 
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(a) AT.FRED THE GREAT AND high regard for the best interests of the 
HIS alphabet. — A lfred the Great people he was called to govern, and the 
liad reached his twelfth year before be benevolence of his conduct, are well 
had even learned his alphabet. An in- known. * ' 

teresting anecdote is told of theocca- (6) DODDRIDGE AND THE 
sion on which he was first prompted to DUTCH TILES. — It is related of v 
apply himself to books. His mother Mrs. Doddridge, that, when her son 
had shown him and his brothers a small Philip i^as quite a little boy, she used 
volume, illuminated in different places to teach him scripture history from the 
with coloured letters, and such other em- Dutch tiles of the fire-place, on which 
beUishments as were, then in fashion, there were pictures of subjects taken 
Seeing that it excited the admiration of from the Bible. Philip never forgot 
her children, she promised that she those early iustructions, and probably 
wdhld give it to the boy who should to them, under God, -his future useful- 
first lettrB to read it. Alfred, though ness may be traced, 
the voung^t, was thc^only one who had (c) PIOUS MOTHER’S PRODI- 
spintenough to atta^'oblhinitYg it on GAL SON.— A'^pfous mother had a 
such A condition. Sfie wntcd^ly went prodigal son. He was about to leave 
and procured a teaoliei^4P^ * ^ ^ resource, , 

short time was able tMppi the pro- she placed a Bible in his chest, with ^ 
raised rewafifti When* W came to. the prayer to God for his blessing upon it. 
throne, notwithstanding his manifold Year affer year passed awa^ and no- 
duties, and a tormentil% wease, which thing was heard of the wanderer ; but 
seldom allowed him an hour’s rest, he the eye of his mother’s God was upon 
employed his leisure time either in him, A long time afterwards^ a clergy- 
reading or hearing the best books. His mai^ was called to visit a dying sailor, 
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whom be found {Penitent and prepared New Hanjpibire, lodging at the house 
for his change. He had in his posses- of a pious Mend, omrved the mother 
sioQ a Bible, which he said was given teach some short prayers and hymns to 
to hiih by a dying shipmate, who, ex- her children, ** Madam,'* said he, your 
piling in the hope of the glory of God, instructions may be of far more impt^r- 
gave It to him with his parting blessing, tance than you are aware i my mother 
On the blank leaf was found written tanght me a little hymn when a child, 
the name of John Marshall, the pious and it is of use to me to this day— I 
mother's prodigal son. He was the never close my eyes to rest, without 
brother of Mrs. Isabella tJraham, whose first saying, 


interesdng memoirs have profited many 
readersJ 

id) THE SAILOR'S DYING MO- 
THER. — During the last illness of a 

pious mother, when she was near death, 

1 . 


* Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray thee. Lord, my soul to keep ; 

If I should die before I wake, 

1 pray thee, Lord, my soul to take."*^ 

(/) THE SICK SAILOR AND 


her only remaining child, the subject of HIS MOTHER.— A clergyman, at a 
many agonizing and believing prayers, public religious meeting, related the 
who had been roving on the sea, re- folowing anecdote, Illustrative of the 
turned to pay his parent a visit. power of practical maternal faith : 

After a very affecting meeting, “ You He was at the time the seamen's 


are near port, mother,” said the hardy* chaplain at a southern port. In the 
looking sailor, “and I hope you will course of duty, he was called to the 


have an abundant entrance.' 


sick bed of a sailor, apparently at the 


“Yes, my^child, the fair haven is in gates' of death, from the effects of his 
sight, and soon, very soon, I shall be licentiousness. He addressed liim uffec- 
laudcd tionately upon th<|| state of his soul. 

* On Hint penceful shore, With an oath, the^ sick man bid him 

"Where pilgrims meet to part no more.’ ” begone, and not harass his dying bed. 

“ You have weathered many a storm The chaplain, however, told him plainly 
in your passage, mother; hut now God he would speak, and he must bear, for 
is dealing very graciously with you, by his soul was in danger of eternal death, 
causing the winds to cease, and by The man, however, remained sullen 
giving you a calm at the end of your and silent, and even pretended to sleep, 
voyage.” during his faithful address and prayer, 

“ God has always dealt, graciously Again and again the visit was repeated 
with me, my son ; but this last expres- with equally ill success. One day, how- 
sion of his kindness, in permitting me to ever, the sick man ma^ use of an 
see ^ou before I die, is so unexpected, expression, by which the" chaplain 
that it is like a miracle wrought in suspected he was a Scotchman. To , 


answer to prayer.” 


ascertain the fact, the chaplain re- 


“ O, mother I ” replied the sailor, peated a verse of that version of the 
weeping as he spoke, “ your prayers Psalms, still in use among the churches 
have been the means of my salvation, in Scotland ; 
and I am thankful that your life has „ g„eh pity a. a father hath 

been spared till l could tell you of it. Unto lus children dear, • 

She listened with devout composure Like pity shows the Lord to such 

to the account of^is conversiVa, and As wysWp him in feaR” 

at last, taking bis lumd, she pressed it The cho ^^ fifepian's heart vibrated 
to her dying lips, and said, “ Yes, to the w riP l^vpp and tears 

thou art a faithful God I and as it hath came chaplain im- 

pleased thee to bring back my long-lost proved mHK^ntage, ^d knowing 
child, and adopt him into thy family, I the universaiH^of xeligioift instruction 


will say, ‘ Now lettest thou thy servant among the S^tch, he ventured an allu- 
dfpan in peace ; for mine eyes have sion to his vmhttT, .The poor prodigal 


seen thy salvation.' * 


I burst into tears, and admitted himself 


(e) “NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO to be the child of a praying mother, 
SLEEP."— A venerable minister, in who had often commended him to G<>d. 
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He had left her long before, to become 
a wand^er on the &ce of' tbe great 
deep. No longer he repelled the hind 
atteptions of the chaplain ; and after 
hia recovery, his instructor had the 
satisfaction of seeing him give evidence 
that he was a humble, pemtent child of 
God. 

(g) “TLL GO TO THE MEET- 
ING,” — Mr. Abbott relates, in his 
I* Mother at Home,” that a gentleman 
in one of the most populous cities of 
America, was once going to attend a 
seamen’s meeting in the Mariner’s 
ChapeL Directly opposite that place 
there was a sailors’ boarding-house. In 
the doorway sat a hardy weather-beaten 
sailor, with arms folded, and puffing a 
cigar, watching the people as they 
gradually assembled for worship. The 
gentleman walked up to him, and said, 
“ Well, my friend, won’t you go with us 
to meeting?” “No,” said the sailor 
bluntly. The gentleman, who, from the 
appearance of the man, was prepared 
for a repulse, mildly replied, “You 
look, my friend, as though you liad 
seen hard days; have you a mother?” 
The sailor raised his head, looked 
earnestly in the gentleman’s face, and 
made no reply. 

The gentleman, however, continued : 
“ Suppose y(^hr mot tier were here no.w, 
what advice would she give you?” The 
tears rushed into the eyes of the poor 
sailor ; he tried for a moment to conceal 
them, hut could not ; and hastily brush- 
ing them away with the back of his 
rough hand, rose and said, with a voice 
almost inarticulate through emotion, 
“ I’ll go to the meeting.” He crossed 
thd street, entered the door of the chapel, 
and took his seat with the assembled 
congregation. 

Xh) GREAT TRUTHS EARLY 
communicated,— T he mother of 
Dr. Samuel Johnscuyitejp woman of 
great good^sepse and she 

was the means of ea^ vpKsing reli- 
gious principles on her son. 

He used to say, thalMBlratiuctly re- 
membered having had the first notice of 
heaven,. “ a place to which good people 
go,” and hell, ‘^a place to which bad 
people go,” commnnicated to ;him by 
her, when. a little child in bed with her; 
and that it might be the hotter fix»»d in 


lus memory, she sent him to repeat it 
to her man-servant. The servant being 
out of the way, this was not done ; but 
there was no occasion for any artificial * 
aid for its preservation. When the doc- 
tor related this circumstance, he added, 

“ that children should be always encou- 
raged to tell what they hear that is 
particularly ll^ikin^ to some brother, I 
sister, or servant, immediatelv before 
the impression is erased by the inter- 
vention oi new occurrences.” 

(i) PIOUS MOTHERS AND MI- 
NISTERS.— Several young men who 
were associated in preparing for the 
Christipi ministry, felt Interested in 
ascertaining what proportion of their 
number had pious mothers. They were 
greatly astonished and delighted in 
finding that, outlof one hundred and 
twenty students, more than a hundred 
had been blessed by mothers’ prayers, 
and directed by mothers’ counsels to the 
Saviour. Though some of these young 
men had broken away from all the 
restraints of home, and, like the prodi- 
gal, had wandered in sin and sorrow, 
yet they could not forget the impres- 
sions of childhood, and each was eventu- 
ally brought to Jesus, and proved a 
mother’s joy and blessing. 

0) SPOT WHERE MY MOTHER 
KNEELED. — Every one who has 
thought on the subject, must know how 
gre;at is the influence of the female 
.character, especially in the sacred rela- | 
tions of wife and mother. “ 1 hi^ve a . 
vivid ^recollection,” (says the^ReT. R, 
Knill, 'tn his ** Memoir of Mrs. Love* 
less,”) “ of the eflects of maternal in*, 
fluence. My honoured mother Was a * 
religious woman, and she watched over 
and instructed me as pious mothera are < 
accustomed to do. Alas! I often forgot 
her admonitions; but, in my mx>St 
thoughtless days, I never lost the im- 
pressions which holy example had 
made on my mind. After spending a 
large portion of my life in^ foreign . 
lands, I returned again to visit mv 
native village. Both my parents died 
while I was in Russia,' and their house 
is now occupied by my brother. The 
furniture remains just the same as when 
i was a boy, and at night I was accom- 
modated with the same bed m which I 
had often slept heforo; hut mv busy 
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tbou^hts ^ould not let me sleep: I was 
thinking how God had led me throngh 


(«) A MOTHER CONSTANT IN 
PRAYER.— In the Ticinity of Phila* 


> the jonrney of life At last, the light delphia, there was a pious mother, who 
of the morning darted through the little had the happiness of seeing her children 
window, and then my eye caught a in wery early life, brought to the knofw- 


sig^t of the spot where my sainted 
mother, forty years belbre, took my 
hand and said, * Come, my dear, kneel 
down with me, and 1 wil^^ to prayer.* 
This completely overcame me. 1 seemed 
to hear the very tones of her voice. I 
recollected some of her expressions. 


ledge of the truth; waUing in the fear 
of the Lord, and ornaments in the Chris- 
tian Church. A clergyman, who was 
travelling heard this circumstance re- 
specting this mother, and wished very 
much to see her, thinking that there 
might he something peculiar in her 


and I burst into tears, and arose from mode of jgiviug instruction, which ren- 
my bed, and fell upon my knees just dered it so effectual. He accordinfflv 


my bed, and fell upon my knees Just 
on the spot where my mother kneeled. 


dered it so effectual. He accordingly 
visited her, and inquired respecting the 


and thanked God that I had once a manner in which she discharged the 
praying mother. And oh ! if all parents duties of a mother in educating her 
could feel what I felt then, T am sure children. The woman replied, that she 
they would pray with their childreu as did not know that she had been more 
well as pray for them ** faithful than any Christian mother would 

(k) RANDOLPH SAVED FROM be, in the religions instruction of her 
ATHEISM. — ^John Randolph, the ec- children. After a little conversation, 
centric but influential statesman, once she said, ** While my children were 
addressed himself to an intimate friend infants on my lap, as I washed them, 1 
in terms something like the following : raised roy heart to God, that he would 
— «1 used to be called a Frenchman, wash them in that blood which cicanseth 
because I took the French side in poll- from all sin ; as 1 clothed them in the 


in terms something like the following : raised roy heart to God, that he would 
— «1 used to be called a Frenchman, wash them in that blood which cicanseth 
because I took the French side in poll- from all sin ; as 1 clothed them in the 
tics: and though this was unjust, yet the morning, 1 asked my heavenly Father 
truth is, I should have been a French to clothe them with the robe of Christ’s 


truth is, I should have been a French 
atheist, if it had not been for one recol- 


to clothe them with the robe of Christ’s 
righteousness ; as I provided them with 


lection, and that was, the memory of the food, I prayed that God would feed their 
time when my departed mother used to souls with the bread of heaven, and give 


take my little hands in hers, and cause 
me on my knees to say, * Our Father 
which art in heaven.? ” 

I (/) THE MOTHER’S HAND.— 
When I was a little child, said a good 
man, mysnother used to bid me kneel 
beside her, and to place her hand upon 
my head while she prayed. Jiefore I 
^ was old enough to know her worth, she 
died, and I was left roach to my own 
guidance. Like others, 1 was inclined 


them to drink of the ^ater of life. 
When I have prepared them for the 
house of God, 1 have pleaded that their 
bodies might be fit temples for the Holy 
Ghost to dwell in. When they left me 
for the week-day school, 1 followed their 
infant footsteps witii a prayer, that their 
path through life might be like that of 
the just, which shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day. As I committed 
them to the rest of the night, the silent ' 


to evil passions, but often felt myself breathing of my soul was, that their 


checked, and as it were drawn back 
by the soft hand on my head.^ When I 
was a young roan, I travelled in foreign 
lands, and was exposed to many tempta- 
tions ; but, when I would have yielded, 
that same hand seemed to be upon my 


head, and 1 was saved. I appeared to in 1737, 


heavenly Father would take them to 
his embrace, and fold them in his pater- 
nal arms.” 

(») A USEFULNESS 

TUROC|a%imR POSTERITY— 
^ — H"-^. 3 gii.bom in Massachusetts, 


its carefully instruct^ 


f^el its pressure as in the days of my him in the principles of the gospel, 
happy infancy, and sometimes there His father was^an eminently godly man, 
came with it a voice in my heart— a but naturally *of a very hasty spirit, 
voice that must be obeyed — ** Oh, do His mother was remarkable for Ciiris- 
not this wickedness, my son, nor sin tian meekness, and was his^ principal 
against tby God.” religious instructor. \>'hea a child he 
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vas. accustomed to pray that hp ** might 
possess tiih grace o^his father and the 
meekness of his mother.’* At the age 
of seven he gave evidence of being boni 
again ; and his whole life was eminently 
devoted to God. In the things of this 
world he was poor, but in Christian 
character and inflnence rich. Having 
for some time sustained the office ci 
deacon of a church in B ^ and after- 
wards of a church in P , Vermont, 

at the earnest solicitation of the latter 
he obtained license to preach, and 
entered on the pastoral office, which he 
reputably sustained more than twenty 
years. The church, while under his 
care, experienced repeated seasons of 
“ refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord,” and lar^e accessions. Many 
bore joyful testimony to the powerful 
influence in favour of godliness every- 
where exerted by him as he moved on 
in his Master’s work. Especially in 
his family do we And striking proof of 
the benefits of the early religious train- 
ing he himself received undtr the in- 
structions of his mother. He had ten 
children who came to mature age ; three 
so.is and seven daughters. Nine of 
them gave evidence of piety; the tenth 
was not pious. This child was put to a 
trade at the usual age, where nothing 
like a Christian influence was exerted 
over'him, and his habits became vicious. 
The children of Mr. H. reared sixty 
children, thirty-six of whom were known 
to have made a Christian profession, 
nearly all between the ages of ten and 
twenty. 

(o) THE CONVERTED STU- 
DENTS AND THEIR MOTHER. 
— “ In a college of ,** says a cor- 

respondent of the ” New York Evange- 
list” of 1831, “there has lately been an 
extensive revival. Having myself a 
praying mother, it occurred to me to 
inquire of the subjects of the revival 
whether their movers were pious. I 
did so, and found that scaccely one sin- 
ner was brought into the fold of Christ 
who was not blessed wi^« ^ous, prayer- 
ful mother. This is % Jact^ and oh I 
that mothers would let it make the 
proper impreKsion on their hearts.” 

(p) THE YOUNG INFIDEL AND 
HIS MOTHER.—** Where parental in- 
fi;ienee does not convert,” says Richard 
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Cecil, **it hampers— it bangs on the 
wheels of evil. I had a pious mother, 
who draped things in my way — 1 could 
never rid myself of them. I was a pro- 
fessed infldel ; but then 1 liked to be an 
infldel in company, rather than when 
alone — I was wretched when by my- 
self. These principles and maxims 
spoiled my ffieasure. With my com- 
^uious 1 would sometimes stifle them ; 
like embers we kept one another warm. 
Besides, I was a sort of herot 1 bad be- 
guiled several of my associates into my 
opinions, and 1 had to maintain a cha- 
racter before them ; but I could not divest 
myself of my better principles. 1 went 
with one of my companions to see — — : 
he could laugh heartily, but I could 
not; the ridicule on regeneration ‘was 
high sport to him*|-to me it was none ; 
it could not move my features. He 
knew no difference between regenera- 
tion and transubstantiation ; — I did; 1 
knew thire was such a thing; I was 
afraid and ashamed to laugh at it. Pa- 
rental influence thus cleaves to a man ; 
—it harasses him, — it throws itself con- 
stantly in his way.” 

(g) “MY MOTHER’S PRAYERS 
AND COUNSELS.”— A young man, 

I on whose mind the doctrines of religion 
had been early impressed l^ his pmus 
mother’s instructions, at length went 
to sea, and became an abandoned and 
miserable creature^ He was thrown 
into prisons and workhouses,, and into 
dens of wretchedness and vice ; but into 
ail thebe places his faithful nmther fol- 
lowed him with her prayersand tears, 
till she died, leaving him in prison, con- 
victed of crime. Here be was an object * 
of so much dread, that not one of the 
keepers ventured to approach him alone. 
In about six months, however, the tiger 
began to grow tame; and his^ inquiry 
was, “ What shall I do to be saved ?” 
Mr. Bradford questioned him about his 
feelings, and he informed him, that for 
two months he bad paced bis room, 
with bleepless nights, m agony and re- 
morse, save when exhausted nature^ 
would sometimes overcome his horrible 
convictions. Mr. B. inquired what par- 
ticular cause had led him to his preseht 
feelings. He replied, ** My mother's 
prayers and counsels 1 ” Her Ikst words 
to me were, * William, there is no other 

2 M 2 
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name given under hearen among men, 
whereby you eun be saved, but the 
name of Jesus Christ*” His mother’s 
prayers were answered, and this man 
became a consistent follower of the 
Lamb. 

(r) THE AGED PRISONER AND 
HIS DECEASED MOTHER.-The 
chaplain of the prison at ‘Weathersdeld 
says A man of fifty, who has been 
a wanderer over almost the whole earth, 
and a partaker in almost every sin that 
can be named, and who has also met 
with much which we should think was 
calculated to make him solemn, told me, 
that nothing in his whole life had ever 
made him feel serious, but iv/tat his mo- 
ther said to him just bejbre her death. 
She resided at Trenton, New Jersey, 
and was a sincere, warm-hearted Chris- 
tian. When she found herself dying, 
she sent for her son, thpn a lad of twelve 
years old, to come to her chamber. As 


be approached her bed, she took his 
hand, and spoke te him with maternal 
tenderness and fidelity. Telling him 
she must soon leave him, she earnestly 
besought him by every moving consi- 
deration, so to love the Saviour, and so 
to take care of his soul, as to meet her 
in heaven. She continued to olasp his 
hand until hers became cold in death. 
For nearly half a century afterwards, 
this man was pressing onwards through 
a course of crime, too revolting for 
description 4 Yet he assured me, that 
amidst his lowest and darkest descents 
into the vortex of sin, he could never 
utterly drive from his mind the last 
words of his mother, and was never able 
to think of Uteni without solemn emotion. 
This struck me with some surprise, and 
appeared to me a remarkable proof of 
the deep and lasting impression a pious 
mother may make upon the mind oi her 
child.”. 
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(a) REV. E. ERSKINE AND 
THE MURDERER.— The Rev. Ebe- 
nezer Erskine, after travelling, at one 
time, towards the end of the week, from 
Portmoak to the banks of the Forth, on 
his way to Edinburg^, was, with several 
others, prevented by a storm from cross- 
ing that frith. Thus obliged to remain 
in Fife dgring the sabbath, he was em- 
ployed to preach, it is believed, iu King- 
horn. Conformably to his usual prac- 
tice, he prayed earnestly in the morning 
for the Divine countenance and aid in 
the work of the day; but suddenly 
missing his note* book, he knew not 
what to do. His thoughts, however, 
were directed to the command, Thou 
Shalt not kill ; ** and having studied the 
subject with as much care as the time 
would permit, he delivered a short ser- 
mon on it in the forenoon. Having re- 
turned to his lodging, he gave strict in- 
junctions to ths servant that no one 
should be allowed to see him daring the 
interval of worship. A, stranger, how- 
ever, who was also one of the persons 
i detamed by the state of the weather, 

! expressed ah earnest desire to see the 

I W , 


minister; and having with difiicalty 
obtained admittance, appeared much 
agitated, and asked him, with great 
eagerness, whether he knew him, .or 
had ever seen or heard of him.- On 
receiving assurance that he was totally 
unacquainted with his face, character, 
and history, the gentleman proceeded 
to state, that bis sermon on the sixth 
commandment had reached his con- 
science ; that he was a murderer ; that 
being the second son of a Highland 
laird, he had, some time before, from 
base and selfish motives, cruelly suffo- 
cated his elder brother, who slept in the 
same bed with him ; and that now he 
had no peace of mind, and wished to 
surrender himself to justice, to suffer 
the punishment due to his horrid and 
unnatural crime. Mr. Erskine asked 
him if ant ptlier person knew anything 
of hit guilt answer was, tW so 
fiir as he was airare,; not a single indi- 
vidnflhad the least suspicion of it; on 
which the good man exhorted him to 
be deeply affected with a sense of his 
atrocious sin, to make an immediate 
application to the blood of spriukttng, 
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and to bnng forth fhiits meet for re- 
peDtance^, but at the same time, ainee, 
m providence, his crime had hitherto 
remained a secret, not to disclose it, or 
give himself up to public justice. The 
unhappy gentleman embraced this well- 
intended counsel in all its parts, became 
truly pious, and maintained a friendly 
correspondence with Mr. Erskine in 
future life. 

(h) THE MURDERER AND HIS 
SINGULAR WOUND.- A gentleman 
who was very ill, sending for Dr. Lake^ 
of England, told him that he found he 
must me, and gave him the following 
account of the cause of his death. He 
bad, about a fortnight before, been 
riding over Hounslow-heath, where se- 
veral boys were playing at cricket. One 
of them, striking the bal4 hit him just 
on the toe with it, looked him in the 
face, and ran away. His toe pained him 
exceedingly. As soon as he came to 
Brentford, he sent for a surgeon, who 
was for cutting it off; bnt unwilling 
to suffer the operation, he went on to 
London. When he arrived there, he 
immediately called anothef surgeon to 
I xamine it, who told him his foot must 
be cut off. But neither would he hear 
of (his ; and so, before the next day, 
the mortification seized bis and in a 
day or two more struck up into his 
body. Dr. Lake asked him, whether he 
knew the boy that struck the ball ? He 
answered, ** About ten years ago 1 was 
riding over Hounslow-heath, when an 
old man ran by m^ horse’s side, begged 
me to relieve him, and said he was 
almost famished. 1 bade him be gone ; 
but he kept up with me still, upon 
which I threatened to beat him. Find- 
that he took no notice of this, X drew 
my sword, and with one^blow killed 
him* A boy about four years old who 
wal^with him, screamed out, his fsther 
was killed! His face I perfectly re- 
member. That boy it was who struck 
the ball against me, which it the came of 
tny death,** 

• (c) MURDER TRACED TO THE 
RIGHT 80UI{CE.%-NicholM]i, the 
murderer of Mr. and Mrs. Bmiar, at 
Chiselhurst, in Kent, who paid the for- 
feit of his liJfe to the violated laws of his 
country, declared solemnly in writings 
after sentence ^ death waa passed upon 


him, that 'he had no previous malice 
towards the parties, nor intention to 
murder them, five minutes l^fore he 
committed the horrid deed ; but that 
suddenly, as he awoke, the thought sug- 
gested Itself to his mind, and which he 
can only account for by confessing, 

" that he had long lived in utter forget- 
fulness of God, and was in the habit of 
giving way to the worst passioQs'of the 
human heart” 

(d) MURDER REVEALED BY A 
DOG. —Mr. Clarke relates an account 
of two French merchants, who were 
travelling to a fair, and while passing 
through a wood, one of them murdered 
the other, and robbed him of bis money. 
After burying him, to prevent discovery, 
he proceeded on his journey ; but the 
dog of the persoh murdered remained 
by the grave of ms master, and, by his 
loud and continued howling, attr^ted 
the notice of several persons in the 
neighbourhood, who, by this means, dis- 
covered the murder. The fair being 
ended, they watched the return of the 
merchants ; and the'^murderer no sooner 
appeared in view, than the dog sprung 
furiously upon him. He was appre- 
hended, confessed the crime, and was 
executed. 

(s) MURDER REVEALED BY A 
NAIL. — When Dr. Donne, afterwards 
dean of 9t. Paul’s, took possession of 
thje first living he ever had, he walked 
into the churchyard as the sexton teas 
filgSing ft grave ; and on his throwing 
up &ull, the doctor took it into bis 
handssto indulge in serious^contempla- 
tion. On looking at it, he found a head- 
less nail sticking in the temple, which he 
secretly drew out, and wrapped it in the 
comer of his handkerchief He then < 
asked the grave-digger whether be knew 
whose sknll it was ? He said he did ; 
adding, it had been a man’s who bad 
kept a brandy-^hop<; a drunken fellow, 
who, one night, having taken two tjuarts 
of aitient spirits, was found dead m his ^ 
bed the next morning. **Had he a " 
wife?” “Yes.” “ Is she living? i’ “YA.” 

“ What character dots she bear ? ” * “ A - 
very good one ; only hen neighbouilb 
reflect on her, because she^ married the 
day after her husband was buried.” 
This was enough for the doctor, who, 
in the course of visiting his parishioners. 
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called on her : he asked her several 
questions, and, among others, of what 
sickness her husband died. She giving 
him the same account as the grave- 
digger had given, he suddenly opened 
the handkerchief, and said, in an au- 
thoritative voice, “ Woman, do you 
know this nail ?” She was struck with 
horror at this unexpected question, in- 
stantly acknowledged that she had mur- 
dered” her husband, and was afterwards 
tried and executed. 

(/) MURDERER DETECTED BY 
HIS OWN REMARK. — How many 
murders have been disclosed after the j 
lapse of years, and the perpetrators of 
them brought to condign punishment I 
Of this, the case of Eugene Aram, of 
Knaresborough, is a remarkable in- 
stance. Descended from an ancient 
Yorkshire family, he had cultivated his 
talents with so much care, that he ac- 
quired a knowledge of Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and Chaldee, and was con- 
versant with history, antiquity, botany, 
and poetry ; but he associated with low 
and depraved company, and in conjunc- 
tion with Daniel Clark, a shoemaker, 
and Richard Housman, a flax-dresser, 
agreed that they should make use of 
Clark’s credit to borrow a quantity of 
silver plate and other valuables from 
their neighbour^ and then abscond. 
Having accomplished their object, they 
met on the evening of February 7, 1744, 
to make a division ; and either to pre- 
vent detection, or to increase their own 
share of the plunder, Aram and Hous- 
raan murdered Clark, and concealed his 
body in St. Robert’s Cave. No trace of 
the perpetrators of the deed occurred 
till fourteen years afterwards, when a 
skeleton was discovered at Thistle Hill, 
near Knaresborough, which was at first 
supposed to be Clark’s. Housman, who 
was then living, rejected the supposition, 
and taking up one of the bones, said, 

“ This is no more one of Daniel Clark’s 
bones than it is mine/’ Suspicion was 
immediately excited against Housman, 
who at length coufessed his participa- 
tion in the murder, but that Aram was 
the’ perpetrator. Aram, who at that time 
resided at Lynn, in Norfolk, was forth- 
with apprehended, tried, and executed. 
What an illustration of the text, ** Be 
sure tb} siq will find thee out!” 


(g) REMARKABLE DISCOVERY 
OF FRATRICIDE. — In the beginning 
of 1 SI 5, a circumstance took place that 
excited much interest in Paris. A sur- 
geon in the army, named Dautun, was 
arrested at a gambling-house, in the 
Palais Ro^al, on the testimony of a scar 
I on his wrist Some time previously, the 
officers of the night had found, while 
passing their rounds in the difiPerent 
parts of the city, four parcels tied up. 
One contained the head, another the 
'trunk, a third the thighs, and a fourth 
the tegs and arms of a man. In ^he 
teeth, tightly compressed, was a piece 
of human flesh, apparently torn out in 
the dying struggle. The parts were 
collected and put together in their regu- 
lar order, end exhibited for a number 
of days at the Morgue. The mystery 
which enveloped this dark transaction 
excited considerable interest, and num- 
bers went to view the corpse. The ge- 
neral conviction was, that the deceased 
must have been murdered; but for a 
number of weeks no light was thrown 
upon the circumstance. When the body 
could not be kept any longer, a cast in 
plaster was taken, fhlly representing 
the murdered victim, which remained 
for some time exposed to the public. 
Dautun happened to be engaged in 
gambling at the Palais Royal, where he 
played high, and lost : calling for liquor, 
and being angry because the waiter was 
somewhat taidy, he emptied the glass 
and threw it at the waiter. It was shi- 
vered into many pieces, one of which 
entered Jnto Dautun’s wrist under the 
cuff of bis coat. The spectators gathered 
round, and learning the accident, wished 
to see the gash ; bnt be drew down bis 
sleeve, and firmly pressed it round his 
wrist. They insisted on seeing it, but 
he obstinately refused. By this course 
the bystanders were led to suppose that 
something mysterious was involved in 
this conduct, and they de^rmined at all 
events to see his wrist. By force, they 
ushed up his sleeve, and a scar recently 
eaied, as if m de tearing out of 
flesh, iuu>eared.™he landlord had been 
at the flor^, hid seen the murdered 
man with the flesh between the teeth, 
and it struck him in a moment that the 
flesh was tom from this man’s wrist. 
Charging them to keep Dautun safe^, 
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he hastened to call in the legal antbori- 
ties, and arrested him. Dantan after* 
wards confessed, that being quartered 
at Sedan, and without money, he came 
to Paris to try some adventure. Know- 
ing that his brother had a large sum by 
him, directly on his arrival he went to 
his lodgings, in a retired part of the 
eity, about eight in the evening. He 
entered the house, unnoticed by the 
poiter, and passing to the apartment of 
his brother, found him* asleep. He im- 
mediately commenced bis work of death ; 
his brother waking up, defended him- 
self, but being in a feeble state of health 
he was speedily overpowered, though 
in the struggle he tore out the flesh. 
Being killed, Dautun cut up the body, 
tied it up in four pai^els as before men- 
tioned, secured the money, and retired. 

He also confessed, that eleven months 
previously he had murdered an aunt,who 
was living with a second husband, to ob- 
tain money. Her husband was arrested 
and imprisoned for a number of months, 
but, as nothing appeared to,,criminate 
him, he had been discharged. 

(A) MURDER DISCOVERED BY 
G JN- WADDING.— A M. Martin was 
murdered at Bilguy, in France ; and the 
event was soon afterwards discovered in 
a most singular manner. The crime 
was committed the 9th of February, 
on the high-road; at one o’clock in the 
afternoon. The shot entered M. Martin’s 
heart, and be fell down dead. He was 
returning from collecting, and had only 
ISO francs about him, of which h^was 
robbed, as well as of his watch and 
ring. The charge of the gun was ram- 
med down with a written paper. This 
had been carefully taken up, and carried 
away with the bod^. The writing was 
still legible, containing words used in 
glass manufactories, and a date of nearly 
Ifteqn years preceding. Upon this sin- 
gle indication, the magistrate went to 
the owner of the glass manufactory at 
Bilguy, examined his books) and suc- 
ceeded in finding an article relative to 
the delivery of some glass, of which the 
paper which' had b«jp found wa^ the 
bill of .parcels. The suspiciolFimme- 
diately mil on the son-in-law of this indi- 
vidual, who bad been oat of the country 
for ten years. Orders were given to 
arrest' the suspected person. When the 


officers came to him, he confessed the 
deed on the spot, and even showed where 
the watch and ring were; and they 
were found under the thatch of his 
house. 

(n A MURDERER’S HORROR OF 
MIND. — A man of the name of Cooper 
died in Gloucestershire, England. He 
had long endured great horror of mind ; 
and, about an hour previous to his death, 
he mentioned the cause of it, which was, 
that, about forty years b^re, he bad 
assisted another man of the name of 
Horton, who died two years back, in 
murdering one Mr. Rice, a surveyor of 
the roads, whose body they threw into 
a well, where it was found soon after- 
wards ; but the murderers were not dis- 
covered till be made them known. 

(j) GUILTY SAILORS DE- 
TECTED. — A shij), named the Earl of 
Sandwich, once sdiled from London to 
Vera Cruz, where she discharged her 
lading. She then sailed to Oratavo, 
and took in a cargo of wine, a quantity 
of Spanish dollars, gold, jewels, &c., 
and sailed for London. On the voyage, 
four of the crew combined to pot the 
rest of their companions to death, which 
they at lenmh effected in the most cruel 
manner. When fhey had nearly reached 
Waterford, they put their treasures in a 
boat, and sunk the ship. They now 
thought themselves secure, as the dead 
could tell DO tales, and no one could., 
search the bottom of the sea for evi- 
dence. On landing, they buried the 
bulk of tbeir pn)perty in the sand, 
reserving a portion for present use. 
Wherever they went, they were remark- 
able for their prodigality, and the ship 
which they had cousigned to the sea, 
was cast on shore near Waterford. This 
occasioned much speculation ; and sus- 
picion pointed out .the guilty parties, 
who were living at Dublin in great 
gaiety. They were at length separately 
examined, theirs guilt ejstablished, and 
due punishment awarded. . 

(A) MURDER REVEALED BY 
A DREAM.— In the village of Man- 
chester, Vermont, R.. Colvin, a^man of 
respectable connexions and character, 
suddenly and mysteriously diSappcaij^ed ; 
all search and inquiry proved tn Ain, 
l^til a person dreamed tl^at be bad 
appeared to him, and informed him that 
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^ he had been murdered by tvo persons, Aubri de Mondidier, a gentleman of 
whom he naifled, and that he had been family and fortune, travel ling alone 
bufied in such a place, a few rods dis- through the forest of Bondi, was mur* 
tant from a saplit^, bearing a particular dered and buried under a tree. Uis dog, 
mark, which he minutely described, an English bloodhound, would not leave 
The same dream occurred three .times his master’s grave for several days, till 
successively before he awoke, and each at Im^h compelled by hanger, he went 
time the deceased seemed very 8olicit«> to the boose of an intimate friend of the 
ous for him to follow. Upon awaking, unfortunate Aubri’s at Paris, and by his 
his foelings were wrought up to such melancholy howlmg seemed desirous of 
a degree, and he was so impressed with expressing the loss they bad bo^h sos- 
a belief of^ the fact, that he deter- tained. He repeated his cries, ran to 
mined to collect some friends, and follow the door, then looked back to s^ if any 


the directions laid down in the dream, one followed 


returned to his 


He did so, and discovered, to his great master’s friend, palled him by the sleeve, 
surprise, not only a tree marked pre- and with dumb eloquence entreated him 


cisely as described, but also the app^r* to | 
ance of a grave: and, upon digging, ’ 


0 with him. 

he singularity of all the ^tions of 


found a human skeleton ! After this the dog ; his comiim thither without his 
discovery, Stephen and Jesse Brown, master, whose faubful companion *he 
the persons implicated in the dream, had always been ; the sudden disappear- 
were apprehended and put in confine- ance of his master ( and, perhaps, that 
ment, and, after a few days, confessed divine dispensation of justice and events 
their crime. They were tried, convicted, which will not permit the guilty to 
and sentenced to be executed, on the remain long. undetected, made the com- 


18th of January, 1820. 


pany resolve to follow the dog, which 


(/) A MILLER FOUND GUILTY conducted them to the tree, where he 
OF MURDER. — In the early part of renewed his howl, scratching the earth 
the seventeenth century, a man near with his feet, to signify that that was 
Lutterworth, (England,) was missing, the spot they should search. Accord* 
and immediately aft(^' wards a miller ingly, on digging, the body of the unfor- 
suddenly left the neighbourhood. In tunate Aubri was found, 
about twenty years the miller returned Some time afterwards, the dog acci- 
to the town to visit some friends, and dentally met the assaAn, who is styled, 
the man who then occupied the mill, by all historians that relate this fact, 
having occasion at that time to dig the Chevalier Macaire ; when, instantly 
deeply in the ground adjoining the mill, seizing him by the throat, it was with 
discovered a corpse. Attention was great difficulty he was forced to leave 
excited ; suspicion as to murder having his prey. 

been committed began to exist ; some of Whenever he saw the murderer he 
the old people remembered the sudden pursued and attacked him with equal 
disappearance of their neighbour, and fory. Such obstinate virulence in the 
the hasty manner in which the former animal, confined only to Macaire, ap* 
miller had left town. This led to las peared extraordinary to those persons 
apprehension, and on a close examina- who recollected the dog’s fondness for 
tion, he acknowledged the murder and his master, and, at the some time, seve- 


received the punishment of death. 


ral instances wherein Macaire had dis- 


(m) A DOG AND THE MUR- played his envy and hatred to Aubri ds 
DERER OF HIS MASTER.— The Mondidier. 

fome of an English dog has been deser- Additional citcomstanceB increased 


f raud hall at the onstle of Montargis, in extremely gentle, till perceiving Ma- 
rance ; th^ sculpture represents a dog caire in the midst of twenty noblemen, 
fighting with a champion, and was oooai^ he ran directly towards him, growled, 


sionsd by the following circomstances ; and dew at him as usual. 
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I In those times, vhen no positiYe the blacksmith came, he refused to do 
proof of a crime could be procured, an what they wanted, till he had the autl^ 
order was jasoed for a combat ^between rity of the magistx^te ; for fie thou^t 
the accuser and accused. These were the man might be ^me crimimd whom 
denominated the judgment ofGod,fh)m the officers of justice had laid hold of, 
a l^ersuasion that Heaven would sooner and that his friends wished to favour his 
work a miracle than sufTer innocence to escape. To the magistrates they ac- 
perish with infamy. cordingly went, who sent down one of his 

The king, struck with%uch a collee- attendants to see into the case ; but the 
tion of circumstantial evidence against officer, when he had heard their story, 
Macairc, determined to refer the decision and had taken the evidence, of some of 
to the chance of war ; or, in other words, the most respectable among the passen- 
he gave orders for a combat between gers, shook his head, and, with a look of 
the chevalier and the dog. The lists solemnity, said it was much too serious 
were appointed in the aisle of Notre a case fbr him to decide. They repaired 
Dame, then an unenclosed, uninhabited in a body to the magistrate, and,carried 
place: Macaire’s weapon was a great the poor captive with them. So strange 
cudgel. a procession was sure to attract notice ; 

1'lie dog had an empty cask allowed and a crowd soon collected, each person 
for *his retreat, to, recover breath. The being curious to know the prisoner’s of- 
conibatants being resSSy, the dog no fence, and to catch a sight of him. At 
sooner found himself at liberty than he length, one man, springing forward, 
ran round his adversary, avoiding bis seized the captive by the throat, and 
blows, menacing him on every side, exclaimed, “ Here is the villain I have 
till his strength was exhausted; then been looking for these two years, ever 
springing forward, he griped him by the since he robbed and murdered my poor 
throat, threw him on the gTovnd, and brother.” Nor would he quit his hold 
forced him to confess his crime before till they appeared beforethe magistrate; 
the king and the whole court. In con- and the murder being clearly proved, 
(Sequence of this, the chevalier, after a the man, who had been confined in joke 
few days, was convicted on his own only,wasgivenuiftodeath,asapuui8h- 
acknowledgraent, and beheaded on a ment for the blood that he had shed, 
scaifold in the aislj^ of Notre Dame. (o) THE FATAL ELOPEMENT. 

The foregoing curious recital, is trans- . — A young lady, named D’ Aumont, was 
lated from the “ Memoirs sur les Duels,” executed in the city of Lyons, for the 
and is confirmed by many judicious supposed murder of her uncle, the Che- 
criticai writers, particularly Julius Sea- valier'de la Poulone, with whom she had 
liger and Montfaucon, neither of them lived in the most affectionate harmony 


relators of fabulous stories. 


from her infantile years. Having con- 


(n) A MURDERER DISCOVERED ceived a passion for a deserving young 
BY A JOKE.— The Rev, H. G. Keene officer, quartered in the town, and be- 
states, in his “ Persian Stories,” that the tween whom and the young lady a 
following narrative was related by a mutual affection subsisted, she came to 
person of authority and reputation, who a determination of eloping with him, 
was one of the par^. A vessel set sail unknown to her uncle, and only admitted 
fro^i Bassorah to Bagdad, with several one female servant to ' her confidence, 
passengi^jrs on board. In the course of ^It unfortunately happened, that the scr- 
the voyage, the saUors, by way of a vant was leagued with a private soldier, 
joke, put a man in irons as he lay asleep, who meditated the plan of murdering the 
and he became a subject of diversion chevalier, with a view of plundering 
to the wtole party, till they ap- the house, on the night the intended 
preached the capital. But wh^ the elopement should take place, in order 
sailors wanted to let him loose, the key that the unhappy niece should be judged* 
was nowhere to he found, and after a the perpetrator of the horrid deed ; his 
long abd fruitless search, they were plan was accordingly effected with cverj^ 
compelled to send for a blacksmith to dfgree of barbarity. The young lady 
knock off the fetters. When, however, and the officer were immediately pnr- 
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sued, taken, and committed to prison, it was in a short time so completely 
The former ' was tried, and executed, consumed, that no traces its existence 
on the fhlse evidence of the female remained. On following day, when 
servant ; and the officer, her husband, the man was missed, the murderer ob- 

as cashiered, and sent to the galleys served, very coolly, that he had per- 
fbr life. eeived his fellow-servant to be intexi- 

Some time afterwards, the servant cated, and that he had probably fallen 
becoming ill, threatened to divnlge the from a bridge which be had to cross in 
whole matter before a magistrate ; to his way homS| and been drowned. For 
prevent which, the soldier, who had the space of seven years afterwards, no 
married her, put an end to her exist- one entertained any suspicion of the 
ence; but, at length, feeling sincere real state of the fact At the end of this 
remorse for these repeated^ murders, he period the murderer was again employed 
voluntarily surrendered himself up to in the same brewery. He was then 
justice, confessed the whole affair, and induced to reject on the singularity 
was publicly executed, amidst the exe- of the circumstance that his crime had 
orations of the enraged multitude. remained so long concealed. Having 

What adds to the dreadftil recital is, retired one evening to rest, one of the 
that the young lady who was executed other workmen,^ who slept with him, 
was not less remarkable for her beauty hearing him say in his sleep, ** It^ is 
than her unaffected piety and sweet now fidly seven»years ago,** asked him, 
simplicity qf manners. A broken heart What was it you did seven years 
soon terminated the existence of the ago?*’ Vl put him,** he replied, still 
wretched officer, who died, in the most speaking in his sleep, ** under the boil- 
excruciating tortures, in six weeks after ing vat*! As the affair was not entirely 
the execution of the most amiable forgotten, it immediately occurred to 
sufferer the man that his bedfellow must allude 

(p) THE DOGS AND THE MUR- to the person who was missing about 
DERERS. — A labouring man of Tobol- that time, and he accordingly gave 
ski, in Siberia, who had deposited in a information of what he had heard to a 
purse of skin, which he wore at his magistrate. The murderer was appre- 
breast, the hard-earned savings of his bended ; and though at first he denied 
lifil, was murdered by two of bis com- that he knew any thing of the matter, 
panions, for the sake of his little trea- a confession of bis crime was at length 
sure. The murderers escaped to a obtained from him, for which be suf- 
neighbouring forest, followed by two fered condign punishment. 

dogs beloo^og to the deceased, which (r)THE SERGEANT AND THE 
would not quit them. The wretches did DRUMMER -BOY.— Jarvis Mutcbam 
everything to appease them, but in vain, was pay-sergeant in a regiment, where 
They then endeavoured to kill them, but he was so highly esteemed as a steady 
the dogs were upon their guard, and and accurate man, that he was per- 
continucd to howl dreadfully. Reduced mitted opportunity to embezzle a con- 
to despair, the murderers, at the erd of siderable part of the money lodged in 
two days, returned to Krasoojarsk, and his hands for the pay of soldiers, the 
delivei^ themselves into the hands of bounty ofrecruits (then a large sum), and 
justice. « other charges which fell within his duty. 

(q) MURDER CONFESSED IN He was summoned to join his regiment, 

A DREAM. — The following is trans- from a town where he had been on the 
lated from a respectable publication at recruiting service, and this, perhaps, 
Basle, Switzerland : — under some gbadeof suspicion. Mutcbam 

A person, who worked in a brewery, perceived that discovery was at hand, 
quarrelled with one of his fellow-work- and would have decreed, had it not 
inen,.and struck him in such a manner been for the presence of a little drummer 
that he died upon the spot No other lad, who was the onlj^ one of his party 
person was witness to the deed. He then appointed to attend^ him. In the des- 
took the dead body and threw it intqi^ a peration of his crime, he resolved to 
r large fire under the boiling vat, where murder the poor boy, and avail himself. 
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of gome balance of money to ipako his he to follow' us^ so closely?” **I can 
escape. Hb meditated this wickedness see no one,” answered the seaman, 
the more readily, because the drummer, ** What ! not see that little boy with 
he thouffht, had been put as a spy oq the bloody pantaloons 1” exclaimed the 
him. He perpetrated hi^ crime, and, secret murderer, so much to the terror 
changing his dress after tne deed was of his comrade, that he conjured him, if 
done, made a long walk across the he had anything on his mind to make 
country to an inn on the Portsmouth a clear conscience, as far as confession 
road, where he halted, and went to bed, could do it. The criminal fetched a 
desiring to be called when the first deep groan, and declared he was nn* 
Portsmouth coach came. The waiter able longer to endure the life he had 
summoned him accordingly; but long led for years. He then confessed the 
afterwards remembered, that when he murder of the drummer; and added, 
shook the guest by the shoulder, his that as a considerable reward had been 
first words as he awolae were, “I did offered, he wished his companion tode- 
not kill him.” Miitcham went to the liver him up to the magistrates of Salis- 
seaport by the coach, and instantly bury, as he would desire a shipmate to 
entered as an able-bodied landsman, or profit by his fate, which he was now 
marine, I know* not -whether. His convinced was inevitable. Having over- 
sobriety and attention to duty gained come his fHend's objections to this mode 
him the same good opinion of the of proceeding, Jarvis Mntchman was 
officers, in his new service, which he surrendered to justice accordingly; and 
had enjoyed in the army. He was made a fall confession of his guilt ; but 
afloat for several years, and behaved before the irial the love of life returned 
remarkably well in several actions. At the prisoner denied his confession, and 
length, the vessel came into Plymouth, pleaded not guilty. By this time full 
was paid off, and some of the crew, evidence had been procured from other 
among whom was Jarvis Mutcham, were quarters. Witnesses appeared from his 
disirissed as too old for service. He former regiment to prove his identity 
and another seaman resolved to walk to with the murderer and deserter, and the 
town, and took the route by Salisbury, waiter remembered the ominous words 
It was when within two or three miles which he had spoken, when he awoke 
of that celebrated city, that they were* him to join the Portsmouth coach. Jar- 
overtaken by a tempest, which was so vis Mntchman was found guilty, and 
sudden, and accompanied with such executed. When his last chance of life 
vivid lightning, and thunder so fearfully was over, he returned to his confession, 
loud, that the obdurate conscience of the* and with his dying breath averred, and 
old sinner began to be awakened. He truly as he thought, tl|e truth of the 
expressed more terror than seemed vision on 'Salisbnry plain, 
natural for one who was familiar with (s) FATHER AND MOTHER 
the war of elements, and began to look MURDERING THEIR OWN SON. 
and tdk so wildly, that his companion — A seafaring man called at a village 
became aware that something more on the coast of Normandy (France), and 
than usual was the matter. At* length, asked for a supper and a ; the Jand- 
Mutcham complained to his companion lord' and lady were elderly people, and 
that thdistones rose from the road and apparently poor. He^entered into a 
flew after him. He desired the man conversation with them, invited them to 
to walk on the other side of the high- partake of his cheer, asked many ques- 
way, to see if they would follow him tions about them and their family, and 
when he was alone. The sailor com- particularly of a son who had gone to 
plied, and Jarvi^ Mutcham complained sea when a boy, and whom they had 
that the stones still 'flew after him, and long considered as d^d. The landlady ' 
did not pursue the other. ** But what showed him to his room, and when she^ 
is worse/’ he added, coming up to his quitted him, he put a purse of gold into 
companion, and whispering, with a tone her hand, and desired her to tl^e care 
of mystery and fear, ** who is that little of it till morning, pressing her anection- j 
drummer-boy, and what business has ately by the hand. She returned to her 
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hufibandf and showed the accursed 
gold; for its sake they determined to 
murder the traveller in his sleep, which 
they accomplished, and buried the body. 

Early in the morning came two or 
three relations, and asked, in a joyful 
tone for the traveller who arriv^ the 
night before. The old people seemed 
greatly confused, but said he had risen 
early and gone away. “ It is your own 
sou,” said they, “who has lately re- 
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) turned to France, to bless your old age, 
and he resolved to lodge with you, one 
night, unknown, and then judge of your 
ponduct to wayfaring mariners.** 

I^anguag^is incapable of describing 
the horror or the murderers, when they 
learned that they had dyed their himds 
in the blood of their long lost child. 
They confessed their crime, the body 
was found, and the murderers expiated 
their oIFence with their lives. 
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(t) CHEERFUL CHURCH MUSIC. 
— When the poet Carpani inquired of 
his friend Haydn, how it happened that 
his church music was always performed 
so clleerfully, the great composer made a 
most beautiful reply. “ I cannot,’* said 
he, “ make it otherwise, I write accord- 
ing to the thoughts I feel; when I think 
upon God, my heart is so full of joy that 
the notes dance and leap, as it were, 
from my pen ; and since God has given 
me a cheerful heart, it will be pardoned 
me that 1 serve him with a cheerful 
spirit.** 

(&) THE SOLDIER UNPRE- 
PARED TO SING.— Mr. Cooper, a 
missionary in the East Indies, had been 
on one occasion preaching on Justifica- 
tion, at a military station the Malabar 
coast, and on giving out the hymu at 
the end of the. service, which was the 
109 th of the nrst book of Watts, he 
paused, and remarked, that if any one 
who did not come to Christ for the 
hestowment of this righteousness, joined 
in the singing of this hymn, he was only 
insulting God. One of the soldiers who 
was hearing him, said, he was as if 
thunderstruck: MWhat a wretch must 
Z be,** said he, * that 1 am prohibited 
from joining in the praises of God I** 
He went to the barracks under this im- 
pression, and fonnd that without an in- 
terest in Christ he was a wretch indeed; 
and now be has apparently fled for 
refuge to that atonement he had for- 
merly neglected. 

THE NOBLEMAN’S DAUGH- 
TER— A nobleman of great wealth. 
Lord r, vas a man of the world. 


Hi? pleasures were drawn from bis 
riches, his honours, and friends. His 
daughter was the idol of his heart 
Much liad been expended in her edu- 
cation ; and well did she repay, in her 
intellectual endowments, the solicitude 
of her parents. She was highly ac- 
complished, amiable in her disposition, 
and winning in her manners. They 
were all strangers to God. At length 
Miss attended a Methodist meet- 

ing in London, was deeply awakened, 
and soon happily converted. Now she 
delighted in the service of the sanctuary 
and social religious meetings. To her 
the charms of Christianity were over- 
powering; frequently those places 
where she met with congenial minds 
animated with similar hopes, she was 
)soften found in the bouse of Go*i. 

The change was marked by her fond 
father with awful solicitude. To see 
bis lovely daughter thus infatuated, was 
to him occasion of deep grief, and he 
resolved to correct her erroneous no- , 
tions on the subject of the real pleasures ‘ 
and business of life. Ue placed at her 
disposal large sums of money, hoping 
she would be induced to go into the 
fashions and extravagances of. others of 
her birth, and leave the Methodist 
meetings; hut she maintained her in- 
tegrity. He took her on long and fre^ 
quent journeys, conducted her in the 
most engaging matmer, in order to di- 
vert her mind from religion ; hift she 
still • delighted in the Saviour. After 
fmling in many projects which he 
fondljr anticipated would be effectual in 
sabduing the regions feelinga of^ his 
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daughter, he introduced her iqto coin-> 
pany und^ such circunstances that 
she must either join in the recreation 
of the party or give high offence. Hope 
lighted up the countenance of the in- 
fatuate but misguided father, as he 
saw his snare about to entangle in its 
meshes the object of his solicitude. It 
had been arrauged among his friends, 
that several young ladies should, on the 
approaching festive occasion give a 
song, accompanied by the piano-forte. 
The hour arrived— the party assembled. 
Several had performed their parts to the 
great delight of the party, who were 

m high spirits: Miss was now 

called on for a song, and many hearts 
beat high in hope of victory. Should 
she decline, she was disgraced. Should 
she comply, their triumph was complete. 
This as the moment to seal her fate. 
With perfect self-possession she took 
her seat at the piano-forte, ran her fin- 
gers over its keys, and commenced 
playing and singing in a sweet air, the 
following words: "" 

“ No room for mirth or trifling here, 

For worldy hope or worldly fear, 

Ifv life sc soon is gone: 

If now the Judge is at the door. 

And all mankind must stand before 
Thu inexorable throne ; 

No matter which my thoughts employ, . 
A moment’s misery or joy; 

But Oh ! when both shall end ! 

Where shall I And my destined placet 
Shall 1 my everlasting days, 

With fiends or angels spend V* 

She arose from her seat. Th«, whole 
party was subdued. Not a woM was 
spoken. Her father wept aloud. One 

by one they left the house. Lord 

never rest^ till he became a Christian. 
He lived an example of Christian bene- 
volence, having given to benevolent 
Christian enterprises, at the time of his 
deathf nearly half a million of dollars. ' 

(rf) THE PIRATE AND THE 
ZENAIDA DOVES.-.-The following 
interesting fact is related by Audobon 
in his “ Ornithological Biography,” In 
speaking of the Zenaida dove, he says : 

** A man who w'as once a pirate la$- 
sured me, that several times, while at 
certain wells dug in the burning, shelly 
sands of the well-known Key,. which 
must he here nameless, the soft and 
melancholy cry of the doves awoke in 


his breast feelings that had long slum- 
bered, melted his heart to repentance, 
and caused him to linger at the spot in 
a state of mind, which he only who 
compares the wretchedness of guilt with 
the happiness of former innocence, can 
truly feel. He said he never left the 
place without increased fears of futurity, 
associated as he was, although 1 believe 
by force, with a band of the most des- 
perate villains that ever annoyed the 
Florida coast So deeply moved was 
he by the notes of afty bird, and espe- 
cially by those of a dove, the only 
soothing sounds he ever heard during 
his life of horrors, that through these 
plaintive notes, and these alone, he was 
induced to escape from his vessel, aban- 
don his turbulent companions, and re- 
turn to a &mily de]^loring his absence. 
After paying a parting visit to those 
wells, and listening once more to the 
cooings of the Zenaida dove, he poured 
out his so il in humble supplication for 
mercy, and once more became what 
one has said to be ** the noblest work of 
God,” an honest man. His escape was 
effected amidst difficulties and dangers ; 
but no danger seemed to him compar- 
able with the danger of one Jiving in 
the violation of human and divine Ia,ws ! 
and now he lives in peace in the midst 
of all his friends. 

(c) IRREVERENCE IN THE 
CHOIR. — '!^e result of my observa- 
tions, says iftninister of the gospel, is 
that there is a great lack of devotion, 
(not to say of common^ood breeding) 
in the choirs of all our denominations. 
Especially is this manifested by smiling 
and whispering, and looking over tune 
books in the time of sermon. I once, in 
a strange church, had before me a 
leader, who formally took up his tune 
book, as soon as I had named the text 
and l^gan poring ovea it. Seeing some 
little boys of the ^ Sunday -school, simi- 
larly engaged, I took occasion mildly ! 
to reprove them, and noticed that the 
offender in the gallery took the hint and, 
aniended his manners. A thousand 
times wonld I prefer the Precentor^ as 
I have seen him in the Preehj’teriau 
churches at the South, in the front of t&e 
pulpit, rise and lead the con^egation, 
to the best trained, most exact, Scientific, 
undevout choir in the land. 
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(/) LUTHER’S OPINION OF 
MUSIC.— “Music,” says Luther, “is 
one of the fairest and most glorious pfts 
of God, to which Satan is a bitter 
enemy ; for it removes from the heart 
the weight of sorrows and the fascina- 
tion of evil thoughts. Music is a kind 
and gentle thought of discipline ; it re- 
fines the passions and improves ^e un- 
derstanding. Even the dissonance of 
unskilful fiddlers serves to set off the 
charms of true melody, as white is made 
more conspicuomP by the opposition of 
black. Those who love music are gentle 
and honest in their tempers. I always 
loved music,” adds Lather, “and would 
not, for a great matter, be without the 
little skill which I possess in the art.” 

(p) WRATH OF AMURATH 
SUBDUED.— Sultan Amurath, a prince 
notorious for his cruelty, laid siege to 
Bagdad ; and on taking it, gave orders 
for nutting thirty thousand Persians to 
death, notwithstanding they had sub- 
mitted and laid down their arms. 
Among the number of the victims was 
a musician, who entreated the officer to 
whom the execution of the sultan’s 
order was intrusted to spare him for 
a moment, that he might speak to the 
author of the dreadful decree. The 
officer consented, and he was brought 
before Amurath, who permitted him to 
exhibit a specimen of his art. Like the 
musician in Homer, he tQgk up a kind 
of psaltery which resemlMl a lyre, and 
has six strings on each side, and ac- 
companied it ^h his voice. He sung 
the capture of Bagdad and the triumph 
of Amurath. The pathetic tones and 
exulting sounds which he drew from 
the instrument, joined to the alternative 
plaintiveness and boldness of his strains, 
rendered the prince unable to restrain 
the softer emotions of his soul. He 
even suffered Ivim to proceed, until, 
overpowered with harmony, he melted 
into tears of pity and repented of bis 
cruelty. In consideration of the musi- 
cian’s abilities, he not only directed his 
people to spare those among the pris- 
oners who yet remained alive, but also 
to give them instant liberty. 

(A) REFRESHMENTS IN THE 
ORGAN-LOFT. — Many years ago, 
says a writer in a New York paper, 

1 boarded, when a very young man, 
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with a fiimily at the South, the head of 
whom was an organist in the church. 
Not being attached to any church or to 
any form, 1 willingly attended divine 
service with him now and then, and for 
convenience sat with him in the organ- 
loft. As I do not mention names or 
places, it is no breach of confidence to 
reveal the secrets with which I became 
acquainted, as connected with the choir. 
The loft was railed in, and furnished i 
with substantial thick crimson curtains, 
which, when drawn, were sufficient to 
exclude vulgar eyes from the hallowed 
interior. 

It was the enstom, when the excellent 
ritual of devotion was gone through, 
and the rector had named the text, for 
the singers to draw the curtain around 
them and read or sleep, as it suited 
them best. In very warm weather 
they also took care to be supplied with 
refrtskmmttt and thus the tedious half 
hour allotted to the sermon was pretty 
easily consumed without much weari- 
ness. I recollect that one very warm 
Sabbath afternoon, the singers had water- 
melons and lemonade wherewith to con- 
sole themselves; and it happened that 
one of the ^ntlemen, in handing a slice 
to a lady singer, overset the lemonade 
jug. This might not have been of mucli 
consequence bad the floor of the organ- 
loft been liquor-ti^ht. But tliere were 
many chinks in it, and the lemonade 
trickled through pretty freely, down 
into the broad aisle, to the discomfiture 
of the^i^ctor and such members of his 
congregation as were wakeful enough to 
notice passing events. 

(0 EFFECTS OF MUSIC ON 
BISHOP BEVERIDGE.— Bishop Be- 
veridge observes, that, of all recreation, 
he found music to be the best, and espe- 
cially when he played himself. “It 
calls* in my spirits,” says he, “composes 
my thoughts, delights my ear, recreates 
my mind, and so not only fits me for 
after business, but fills my heart at 
the present with pure and useful 
thougnts.” 

0) THE CLERGYMAN’S FAMI- 
LY.— An excellent clergyman, possess- 
ing much knowledge of human nature, 
instructed his large family of daughters 
in the theory and practice of music. 
They were all observed to be exceed- 
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ingly amiable and happy. A^fVie&d poaition to ac^ndal.” Such a use of 
inquired if ttfere was any secret in his this accomplishntent, might serve to dt 
mode of education. He replied, ** When a family for the company of angels, 
anything disturbs their temper, I say Young voices around the domestic 
to them sing; and if 1 hear them speak- altar, breathing sacred music at the 
ing against any person, I call them to hour of morning and evening devo- 
sing to me ; and so they have sung away tion, are a sweet and touching ae- 
all causes of discontent, and every dis- companiment 


290. NOBILITY. 

(o) SCHILLER’S ESTIMATE.— 

Schiller, the German poet, had a patent 
of nobility conferred upon him by the 
Emperor of Germany, which he never 
used. Taming over a heap of papers 
one day, in the presence of a friend, he 
come to his patent, and showed it care- 
lessly to his friend with this observation : 

** I suppose you did not know 1 was a 
noble*,” and then buried it again in the 
mass of miscellaneous papers in which 
it had long lain undisturbed. Sthiller’s 
friend might have answered; after this 
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action, “ If did not before know you 
were noble, I know it now.” 

(6) A SIGNIFICANT QUESTION. 
— At the commencement of the first 
revolution in France, a gentleman Of 
Dauphine, anxious to]8upport the inte- 
rests of the aristocracy, said, ** Think of 
all the blood the nobles of France have 
shed in battle 1 ” A commoner replied, 
” And what of the blood of the people 
poured forth at the same time ? Was 
that water?” 
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OION. 

(a) RAYMOiSD THE TRA- 
VELLIiK. — RuMTiond, a cejgbrated 
Europ -an traveller, bears the wjjfewing 
testimony : — Speaking of tlie Spanish 
smugglers, he saj s ; “ These smugglers, 
are as adroit as tliey are deierinined, 
are lanilliarized at all times with peril, 
and much in the very face of death. 
Their first movement is a nevef-faiJing 
shot, ai^d cei*tainly would be' an object 
of dread to most passengers ; f«)r where 
are they to be dreaded more than in 
deserts, where crime has nothing to 
witness it, and the feeble no assistance? 

* By file use of this word we do not rnenn to 
have u uiiderstood that we lake the ground i>i' 
those techiiically called “ NoM-^•l•l^t,lnts" in 
our tluie. On the extent of Chrlfci’s precept, 
“ Resist hot evil,” there Is much diftertuce 
of opinion. But on that precept all mil find 
the following facts an interesting coninient 
Alasl thsct our Master’s precept is so little 
regarded I 


I As for myself, altme and tmarvied, I 
I have met ^^m without anxiety, and 
have Bccoil^inied them without fear. ' 
We have little to apprehend from men 
whom w^e inspire wit|| no distrust or 
envy, and"*every thing toexi)ect in those 
from whom we claim only what is due 
from man to man. I'he laws of nature 
still exist for those who have long 
shaken ofif the laws of civil govern- 
ment.^ At war with society, they are 
sometimes at pyace with their fallows. 

' The assassin has been my guide in the 
defiles of the boundaries of Italy ; tl|e 
smuggler of the Pyrenees has received 
me with a welcome in his secret paths. 
Armed, I should have been the enemy 
of both ; unarmed, they have alike re- 
spected me. In such expectation, 1' 
have long since laid aside all meiiacisff 
apparatus whatever.” ° 

(6) ROBERT BARCLAY AND 
THE ROBBERS, — Robert Barclay, 
the celebrated apologist of the Quakers, ! 
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and Leonard Fell, a member of the 
same ^Society, were severally attacked 
by highwaymen in England, at different 
times. Bpth faithfally adhered to their 
OQD-resistance j^inciples, and both sig- 
nally triumphed. The pistol was levelled 
at Barclay, and a determined demand 
made for his purse. Calm and self- 
j^possessed, he looked the robber in the 
face, with a firm but meek benignity, 
^sured him he was his and every man’s 
friend, that he and ready to 

relieve his wants, free from 

the fear of deaths tlMtt|^ a Divine* 
hope in immortality, a^nRkpfefore was 
not to be intimidated bgf^iZeadly wea- 
pon ; and then appealed t6 him, whether 
he could have the heart to shed the 
blood of one who had no other feeling 
or purpose but to do him good. The 
robber was confounded ; his eye melted; 
his brawny arm trembled; his pistol fell 
to his side ; and he fled from the pre- 
sence of the non-resistant hero whom he | 
could no longer confront 
(o') A CHILD’S PLEA FOR LIFE. 
—At the close of a battle, a soldier of 
the victorious army, more ferocious and 
reckless from the bloody work of the 
day, chanced to find a small boy on the 
field, and very much from the habit of 
assailing whatever came in his way, 
lifted his sword to cleave him down, 
when the little fellow, looking up in his 
face, exclaimed, ** O sirJdgCt kill me, 
rm so little,'* That sim^Plppeal went 
to the warrior’s heart; and returning 
his sword into i|i scabbard, he galloped 
away without harming the child. Some 
men tluTe possibly may be who wopld 
have killed him ; but scarcely o:ie maq 
in a million would so outrage his o^ 
nature. 

(d) THE REV. MR. LEE AND 
THE GENERAL.— Says General P. 

* f Virginia, “ When I was a young' man 

went to hear Mr. Lee preach at 

meeting-house. There was a very large 
crowd in attendance, and a ^eat many 
could not get into the bouse. Among 
others, 1 placed myself near the door, 
and being fond of show and frolic, I 
iRdulged in some indiscretion, for which 
Mr. we mildly but plainly reproved 
me. In an instant all the bad feelings 
of my heart were aroused. I was deeply 
insulted, and felt that my whole family 
9 


was disgraced. I retired from the crowd 
to bro(^ over the insult aud meditate 
revenge. It was not long before I 
resolved to whip him before he left 
the groopd. I kept the resolution to 
myself; and watched with the eager 
intensity of resentment, the opportunity 
to put it into execution. The congre- 
gation was dismissed, and I saw nothing 
of the preacher; but how be escaped 
me I could never learn. I ‘ nursed* 
my wrath to keep it warm,’ and che- 
rished the determination to put it into 
execution the first time I saw Mr. Lee, 
although long years should intervene. 
Gradually, however, my feelings sub- 
sided ; and in the lapse of a few years 
the whole affair faded away from my 
mind. Thirteen years passed over me, 
aud the impetuosity of youth had been 
softened down by sober manhood. I 
was standing upon the downhill of life I 
** On k beautiful morning, in the early 
spring, being from home on business, I 
saw, a few hundred yards before me, an 
elderly -looking man jogging slowly 
along in a single gig. As soon as I 
saw him, it struck me, That’s Jesse Lee. 
The name, the roan, the sight of him, 
recalled all my recollections of the in- 
sult, and all my purposes of resentment. 

I strove to banish them all from my 
mind ; but the more I thought the 
wanner I became. My resolution stared 
me in the face ; and somethibg whis- 
pered coward in my heart if I failed 
to fulfil it. My mind was in a perfect 
tumuyjjj^d my passions waxed strong. 

I detelroined to execute my resolution 
to the utmost ; and full of rage 1 spur- 
red my horse, and was soon at the side 
of« the man that I felt of all others I 
hated most. I accosted him rather 
rudely wit^the miestion, * Are you not 
a Methodflj^^imcl]^?^ . U pass for 
oiM»/ was me reply, and dn a manner 
thit struck me as very meek. * Ain’t 
your name Jesse Lee?’ ‘Yes, that’s 
my name.’ ‘ Do you recollect preach- 
ing in the year at nteetingr 

house ? * ‘ Yes ; verjr well.* * Well, do 
you recollect reproving a young man 
for some misbehaviour ? ’ After a short 
pause for recollection, he replied, ‘ I 
do.’ ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ I am that young 
man ; and I determined I would whip 
you for it the first time I saw ypu. * I 
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have never spcn yon from that day to 
this ; and ifow I intend to carry out my 
purpose.* 

“ As soon as F had finished speaking, 
the old man stopped his horse, '•and look- 
ing me full in the face, said, * Yon are 
a younger man than I am ; you are 
strong and active; hut I am old and 
feeble. I have no doubt if I were dis- 
posed to fight, you could whip me very 
easily; and it would be useless for me 
to resist. But as a man of God I must 
not strive ! So as you are determined 
to whip me, if you will just wait, T will 
get out of my gig, and get down on my 
knees, and you may whip me as long 
as you ple.ise.’ Never,” said the old 
general, “ was I so suddenly and power- 
fully affected. I ‘was completely over- 
come. I trembled from head to foot. 
I would Jiave given my (‘state if I had 
nev(‘r mentioiiecl the subject. A strange 
weakness came over my frame. I felt 
sick at heart ; ashamed, mortified, and 
degraded, F struck my spurs into my 
horse, ami daslu^d along the i^iad with 
the speed of a madman. F am now 
old ' few and full of evil have been the 
day . of; the jears of my life, yet I am 
not without hope in God. F have made 
my ptaee with him who is the ‘Judge 
of tlie ipiiek and dead;’ ami hope ere 
long to se(‘ that good man of GocI wi'li 
feelings v(‘ry different from those with 
which F met him last.” 

(<>) I N »)1 A NS A Nl) THE QUAKER 
MEl'fl'ING. — A little before tjw revo- 
lutionary war, there w'ere a fewStnilies 
of Friends, who had reiiiov(3a from 
Dutehess county, and settled at Easton, 
tluiii .in Saratoga eounty. New York. 
These re<j nested the favour of holding 
a religious meeting, which was granted. 
The section of country proved to be 
one which was so much digressed by 
scouting parties from both the J3r^fii9fh 
and American armies, that the Ameri- 
can gov<'rnment, unable to protect the 
inhabitants, issued a proclamation, di- 
recting them to leave their country; 
and the> generfily .departed. 

Certain Friends rerpiested to be per- 
mitted to exercise their own judgment 
(saying, “ You are clear of us in that 
you have w'arncd ns”), rernainc'd at their 
homes, fuid kept up their meeting. 

Robert Nisbet, who lived at that time 


at East Hoosack, about thirty miles <Fis-> 
tant, felt a desire to walk through the, 
then wilderness country, and sit with 
Friends at their week-day meeting. As 
they were sitting in meeting, with th'^ir 
door open, they discovered an Indian 
peeping round the door-post. When he 
saw Friends sitting without ^ord or 
deed, he stepped forward and took a full , 
view of what was in the house ;• then 
he and his placing tlndr arms I 

in a cr)rnei^QinK, from, took seats wdth 
the Frien&9B v> remained till the 
meeting clJXi ^ 

Zebulon®Rie, one of tin* Friends 
present, thl^mvited them to his house, 
put a cheese ami what bread he had on 
the table, and invited them to help th(*m- 
selves : they did so. and went (piietly 
and harmlessly awMj> 

IFefore tlmir departure^ however,^ 
Robert Nisbet, who could speak and 
understand the I'>ench language, had a 
conversaticn with their leader in French. 
He told Robert, that they surrounded 
the house, intending to destroy all that 
were in it ; “ \)ut,” said he, “ when wc 
saw you sitting with jour door open, 
and without weapons of defence, we had 
no di.sposition to hurt you— wc would 
have fought for you.” Tliis party had 
human scalps with them. 

"/) WHITE FEATHER OF 
PEACE. family of Quakers from 
IViinsylvaijjifesettled at the west in a I 
remot(.‘ pla* then exposed to savage | 
incursions. They had not been there 
long F)eibre a party of Fndians, ])anting 
for blood) started on one of their ter- 
rible excursions against the whites, and 
Mssed in the direction of tiic Quaker’s 
aobde ; hut, though disposed at fi»’St to 
assaiyihu and his family as enemies, they 
were l^eceivcd with such open-hearted 
confidence, and treated w'ith such cor- 
diality apd kindness, as completely dis^ 
armed them of their purpose. They 
came forth not against such persons, hut 
against their enemie.s. 'I’hey thirsted 
for the blood of those who had injured ^ 
them; but these children of peace; un- 
armed and entirely defenceless, met 
them only with accents of love, and 
deeds of kindness. Ft was not in the 
heart even of a savage to harm them^ 
and, on leaving the Quaker’s house, the 
Indians took a white feather, .snd stuck 
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it. over the door, to designate the place 
as a sanctuary not to be harmed b}' their 
brethren in arms. Nor was it harmed, 
'rhe war raged ail around it ; the forest 
echoed often to the Indian’s yell, and 
many a white man’s hearth was drenched 
in his own blood; but over the Quaker’s 
humble abode gently waved the white 
feather of peace, and beneath it his family 
slept without harm or fear. 

(p) CHRISTIANS W,HO WOULD 
NO T h’lG H T. — j^hwe Tead,” says 
Mrs. Cliapriian, “ of3a regiment 

ordered to march mto'&Miall town, 
(in the Tyrol, I think), ailfll^ke it. It 
chanced that the place was settled bj’ 
a colony wlio believed the gospel of 
Christ, and proved their faith by w'orks. 
A courier from a neighbouring village 
informed them that troops were ad- 
vancin« to take the town. 'J’hey quietly 
answered, ‘ If they will take it, they 
must.’ Soldiers soon came, riding in 
ith colours Hyiii'r, and fifes pijjing their 
shrill defiance. 'J’hey looked round for 
an enemy, and saw the farmer at his 
plough, the bhieksmith at his anvil, and 
the women at their churns and spin- 
ning-w’lieels. Ribics crowded to hear 
the music, and bojs ran out to see the 
pretty trainers, w ith feathers and bright 
buttons, ‘ the harleiiuins of the nine- 
teenth century.’ Of course none of these 
were in a proper position to be shot at. 

‘ W here are your soldier^fjpfthey asked. 

‘ have none,’ w^as th^brief reply. 

‘ But we have come to take the town.’ 

‘ Well, my friends, it lies before you.’ 

* But is there nobody here to fight ? ’ 
‘No, we are all Christians.’ Here was 
an emergency altogether unprovided for 
by the military schools. This was a sort 
of resistance which no bullet could bu; 
a fortress perfectly bomb-proof. Tin 

E mmander was perplexed. ‘ If there is 
body to fight with, of course we can’t 
_ht,’ said he. ‘ It is impossible to take 
such a town as ihis.’ So he ordered the 
horses’ heads to ’oe turned about, and 
these carried the human animals out of 
the village, as guiltless as they entered, 
and percliance somewhat wiser. 'J’his 
experiment on a small scale indicates 
how easy it would be to dispense with 
armies and navies, if men only had 
faith in the religion tliey profess to 
believe.” 
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(A) INDIANS AND THE SHAK- 
ERS. — About the year 1812, Indiana 
was the scene of Indian hostilities ; but 
the Shakers, though without forts or 
arms, lived in pertect satety, while the 
work of blood and fire was going on all 
around them. “ Why,” said the whites 
afterwards to one of the Indian chiefs, 
“ why did you not attack the Siiakers 
as well as others.^” “What!” ex* 
claimed the savage, “ we warriors attack 
a peaceable people ! We fight those who 
won’t fight us ! Never ; it would be a 
disgrace to hurt suvh a people.” 

(i) INHABITANTfS OF THE LOO- 
CHOO ISLANDS — These islands are 
in the neighbourhood of the Chinese Sea. 
They have been visited by several navi- 
gators, and, among others, by Captain 
Basil Hall. He states that they have 
neither forts, men-of-w.ir, garrisons, 
arms, nor sivldiers ; and appear to be 
quite ignorant of the art of war. They 
are kind, \hospitable, courteous, and 
honest, and acquainted with some of 
the mechanical arts. Well, what has 
been their fate ? Reasoning on the 
rash premises of the opponents of peace 
principles, we should predicate their 
utter destruction. But have tliey been 
destroyed? Quite the contrary. They 
have been preserved in jieaee, safety, 
and happiness. “ The olive branch” 
is planted on their shores, and tliey sit 
beneath it, “ no man daring to make 
them afraid.” 

(./QUAKERS IN THE IRISH 
REB4|E«10N. — Perhaps the severest 
test to which the peace principles were 
ever put, was in Ireland, during the 
memorable rebellion of 17‘.)8. During 
that terrible conflict, the Irish Quakers 
were continually between tNvo fires. 'The 
Protestant party viewed them with susr 
picion and dislike, because they refused 
to fight or to pay military taxes ; and the 
fierce multitude of insurgents deemed it 
sufficient cause for persecution, that they 
would neither profess belief in the Ca- 
tholic religion, nor help them to fight 
for Irish freedom. Victory alternated 
betw'een the two contending parties, and, 
as usual in civil war, the victors made 
almost indie’criminaie havock of those 
who did not-march under thedr banners. 

It was a perilous time for all men ; but 
the Quakers alone were liable to a rak- 
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ing fire from both sides. Foreseeing being afraid to trust peace principles 
calainity, tftey had, pearly two years put on a military uniform, and went to 


before the war broke out, publicly de- 
stroyed all their guns and other weapons 
used for game; but this pledge of pacific 


the garrison for protection. The garri- 
son was taken by the insurgents, and 
he was killed. “His dress and arms 


intentions was not sufficient to satisfy spoke the language of hostility,” says 
the government, which required warlike the historian, “ and therefore invited it.” 


assistance at their hands. Threats and 
insults were heaped upon them from all 


(k) THE BISHOP AND DUKE. 
-Luther gives an account of a duke of 


quarters ; but they steadfastly adhered Saxony, who made war unnecessarily 
to their resolution of doing good to both upon a bishop of Germany. At that 
parties, and harm to neither. Their period ecclewitios could command 
houses wt-re filled with widows and military resou^es, as well as the secu- 
orphans, with the sick, the wounded, lar nobility but the weapons of the 
and the dying, belonging both to the ! good bishop were not carnal. The 
loyalists and the rebels. Sometimes when | duke thought proper, in a very artful 
the Catholic insurgents were victorious, j way, to send a .spy into the company 
they would be greatly enraged to find j of the bishop, to ascertain his plan of 
Quakers’ houses filled with Protestant : carr} ing on the conteAt. On his return, 
families, and would point their pistols ' the spy was eagerly ialerrogated by the 
and threaten death, if their enemies were | duke. “ O, sir,” replied he, “ jou may 
not immediately turned into the street surprise him without fear, he is doing 
to be massacr(‘d. But the pistols drop- nothing, and making no preparation.” 
ped, when the (’hristian mildly replied, “How is that,” asked the duke; “what 
“ Friend, do what tliou wilt, I wUJ not does he say ?” “ He says he will feed 
harm thee, or any otlier human being.” his flock, preach the word, visit the 
Not even amid the .savage fierceness of sick ; and that, as for this war, he should 
civil war, could men lire at one >iho coinmit the weight of it to God hira- 
sf/jke neh. words as these. Tiiey saw self.” “Is it so?” said the duke; 
that this was not cowardice, hut bravery “then let the devil wage war against 
very mueh higher than their own. him ; I will not.” 

On one occasion an insurgent threat- , (1) PACIFIC POLICY OF PENN. 


that this was not cowardice, hut bravery “then let the devil wage war against 
very mueh higher than their own. him ; I will not.” 

On one occasion an insurgent threat- , (1) PACIFIC POLICY OF PENN, 
ened to burn down a Quaker’s hou.se — TIic case of William Penn is perhaps 
unless the owner expelled the Protestant the fullest jjgd fairest illustration of 
women and cliildren who had taken re- pacific prin|||{les in their hearing on 
fuge there. “ 1 cannot help it,” replied the intercourse of nations. His colony, 


the Friend ; “ so long as I have l^iouse, though an appendage to England, was 
I will keep it open to suecour tne help- to the Indians an independent State, 
less and distressed, whether they belong They knew no power above or beyond 
to thy ranks or to those of thy enemies ! tliat of Penn himself ; and they treated 
If my house is burned I must be turned his colony as another tribe or nation, 
out with them, and share their afflic- Their king had himself expressly aban- 
tion.” The fighter turned away, and doned these Quakers entirely to their 


did the Christian no harm. 


own resources. “ What I ’’ said Charles 


Whichever part} marched into a vil- ii. to Penn, on the eve of his departure, 
lage victoritius, tlie cry was, “ Spare the “ venture yourself am^ng the savages 
Quakers ! They have done good to uH of North America ! Why, man, what 
and harm to none.” While flames were security have you, that you will not be 
ragiug, and blood flowing iu every direc- in their war-kettle within two hours 
tion, the houses of the peace-makers after setting your foot on their shores?’^ 


•stood uninjured. 


“The best security in the world,” replied 


It is a circumstance worthy to be the man of peace. “ 1 doubt that, 
recorded, that ' during the fierce and friend William ; 1 have no idea of any 
terrible struggle, even in counties security against those cannibals bq,t a 
where Quakers were most numerous, regiment of good soldiers, with their 
but one of their society fell a sacrifice. muskets and bayonets; and 1 tell you 
That one was a young man, who, beforehand that, with all my good will to 
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you and your family, to whom I am un- 
der obligations, 1 will not send a single 
soldier with you.” “ I want none of 
thy soldiers ; I depend on something 
better.” “Better! on what “On the 
Indians themselves; on their moral sense, 
and the promised protection of God ” 

Such was the course of William 
Penn ; and what was the result ? In the 
midst of the most warlike tribes on this 
continent, the Quakers lived in safety, 
w hile all the other colonies, acting on 
the war policy of armed defence, were 
involved almost incossahtly in bloody 
conflicts with the Indians. Shall we 
ascribe this to the personal tact of Wil- 
li-^nl Penn? Shrewd he doubtless was; 
but the success of his policy was owing 
mainly if not entirely, to its pacific 
oliiiracter. Penn was only an embodi- 
ment of his pnnci[)les, and the elficacy 
of these is strikingly exhibited in the 
fact, that Pennsylvania, during all the 
seventy years of her peace policy, re- 
nuuned without harm from the Indians, 
hut «.ntfered as soon as she changed that 
polio}, the same calamities with the 
other colonics. 

(m) TUB CTIRTSTIAN INDIANS. 
— 'I’lie following anecdote is related by 
u writer of “ Graham’s Magazine.” A 
large body of Indians had been con- 
verted by the Moravian missionaries, 
and settled in the w’cst, where their 
siiiiplicit) and hannlessnefB seemed a 
renewal of the better days of Chris- 
tianity. During the Revolutionary war, 
those settlements, named Liclitenau and 
Gnadenhiitten, being located in tlie 
seat of the former Indian contests, ao re 
exposed to outrage from both pnr.irs. 
Being, iK'.tvever, under the tuition and 
influence of the whites, and luivig 
adopted their religion, and the virtnou 
portion of their habit.s, tiu'y naturally 
apprehended that the hostile India ’,s, 
sweeping down upon the Aniericjo 
f rontier, would take advantage of their 
l.«‘lplcssiiess, aTid destroy them, as allies 
(»f the whites. Subsequent events en- 
able ns to emnpare the red and wdiite 
man, and determine which is the .savage 
A party of two hundred Huroiis licrcviy 
approached the Moravian Indian town. 
'The Christian Indians conducted theni- 
sevles, in this trying extremity, with 
meekness and firmness. They sent a 


deputation with refreshments to their 
approaching foes, and told them that by 
the word of God they were taught to 
be at peace with all men, and entreated 
for themselves, and their white teachers, 
peace and protection. And what re- 
plied the savage, fresh from the wilds, 
and panting for blood ? Did he mock 
to scorn the meek and Christian ap- 
peal? Did he answer with the war- 
whoop, and lead on his men to the easy 
slaughter of his foes ? What else could 
be expected from an Indian ? Yet such 
was iiof the response of the red war- 
rior. He said he was on a war party, 
and his heart had been evil, and his 
aim had been blood ; but the words of 
his brethren had opened his eyes. He 
would do them no harm. “ Obey your 
teachers,” said he ; “ worship your God, 
and bo not afraid. No creature shall 
harm you.” 

292. EFFECTS THE REFORMATION OP 
AGCHKSSORS. 

(a) OBERLIN AND THE C’ON- 
SPIRATORS. — M. Oberliii was ap- 
pointed minister of the Ban de la Roche, 
France, in the year 1767: he was then 
twenty-seven jears of age. His parish 
was a very rude and ignorant district, 
secluded from tlie rest of the provinei*. 
His predecessor, an excellent indivrinal, 
had commenced the execution of sev(‘ral 
plans which likely to improve the 
moral and religions »tate of his parish. 
M. ObMlin determined to carry on and 
extend^ these measures as far as he 
could, to the great satisfaction of those 
who had ajiproNed them ; but the greater 
part of the inliabitants w'cre resolved 
to oppose the designs of their excellent 
pastor, and laid a plan to w'aylay liiin, 
and treat him wdth such severit} as 
might effectually deter him for continu- 
ing his admonitions. 'J’he pastor was 
informed of this intention, and that an ap- 
proaching Lord’s-day w' as appointed for 
the perpetration of their wicked design. 
()n that day he took for his text the 
words of our l.<trd. Matt. v. 39, “ Resist 
not evil ; but whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy rigiit cheek, turn to him 
the other also.” In the course of his 
sermon he spoke of the Christiiin 
patience with which we ought to suffer 
injuries. After service the conspirators 
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assembled at the house of one of their 
number, and ^ were probably airfusing 
tlwmselves with the idea that their 
minister would himself soon have to put 
111 practice the lessons he had just 
given. While conferring upon the exe- 
cution of their plan, the door suddenly 
opened, and to their great astonishment, 
M. Oberlin himself stood in the midst 
of the assembly. “ Here am I, my 
friends,” said he, with a calmness which 
inspired even the most violent with 
respect ; “I am aware of your intentions 
wdtli regard to me. You intend to beat 
me, and to chastise me for acting in a 
manner which you , disapprove. If I 
have broken the rules of conduct which 
I have laid down for jou to follow, then 
punish me. I would much rather give 
myself up to you, than to have you 
guilty of the baseness of lying in 
wait for me.” This sinijile address 
produced an immediate effect. The 
Iicasants, ashamed of themselves, en- 
i*’*'ated his jiardon, and promised that 
they would not again doubt his <iffec- 
tion for them From that period he 
w'as enabled to pursue his benevolent 
designs amj, eventually, a moot pleas- 
ing change was efheted. 

(h) IIFNIIY C. WRIGHT AND 
1118 ASSAILANT. — The following 
incident in (he life of Henry Wright 
shows his admirable consistency, and 
the salutarj influence of non-resistance 
on the offender. He was in a hotel in 
Phil.idelphia, and there engaged in con- 
versation on non-resistance. An officer 
present became eniaged and struck 
him. ]Mr. WAaglit took no notice of the 
assault, but proceeded with his remarks. 
In a few moments the officer struck him 
again. Friend Wright still preserved 
his equanimity, and continued the^con- 
versation. His assailant struck him a 
third tinu>, and nearly knocked him 
down. He recovered hi iiKself, and though 
much injured by the blow^s of his oppo- 
nent, took him by the hand and said, 

“ 1 feel no unkind ness towards you, and 
hope soon to see you at my house.” He 
then left the company and returned 
home. Mr. Wright saw liis assailant 
much sooner than he expected; fur he 
was called up at dawn next morning h} 
the very mi\n w'ho had struck him the 
previous evening. He exclaimed, as he 


j entered the house, “Can you forgive 
I me ? I have been in agony all night, 
i I thought you would strike again, or I 
never should have struck you.” — “ He 
that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit, 
than he tliat taketh a cit\.” > 

(c) THE METHODIST NON-RE- 
SISTANT. — The Rev. John Pomphret, 
an English Methodist minister, alwajs 
advocated the practical applicability of 
the “ peace doctrine,” — “ If a man w ill 
sue thee at law, and take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloak also ; and 
if he compel thee to go with him a mile, 
go with him twain,” — always declaring, 
that if he should he attacked by a high- 
wayman, he should put it in practice. 
Being a cheesemonger (he jireached' 
without w ages), on his i^turn from mar- 
ket one day, after he had received a 
large amount of money from his ens- 
lomers, for the piirj)Ose of replenishing 
his year’s steck, he was accosted by a 
robber, demanding his money, and 
threatening his life if he refused. The 
reverend peace -man coolly and kindly 
replied, “ Well, friend, how much do 
you want, for I will give it you, and thus 
save you from the crime of committing 
highway robbery?” ‘-Will you cer^ 
tainty give me what I require ?” asked 
the robber. “ I will, in truth, if you 
do not require more than I have got,” 
replied the non-resistant. “ Then I want 
fifteen pounds.” Tin* required sum wnts 
counted out to him in gold, instead of 
in bank-bilis, which, if the numbers bad 
been observwl, Mr. Pomphret, by noti- 
f}ing the bank, could have rendered 
uncurrent; besides which, the robber 
would have been liable to detection in 
attempting to pass them. Mr. Pomphret 
told him ahy he gave the gold instead 
of bank-notes, and said, “ Unfortunate 
man, 1 make you WL'lcoine to this sum: 
go home, pay your de^ts, and hereafter 
get your living honestly.” 

Years rolled on. At length the good 
preacher received a letter, containing 
principal and interest, and an humbK: 
confession of his sins, from the robber, 
w ho said that the appeals waked up his 
slumbering conscience, w'hich had given 
him no rest till he bad made restitution 
and confession, besides wholly charfging 
his course of life. 
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MENT WITH THE INDIANS.— j 
293. TRANSFORMS AGGRESSORS INTO ; jhc following anccdotc is related of 

FRIENDS. j General . He was engaged on 

(a) THE SUBDUED HATTER. — j a tour to the north-west, some time 
When I was in the hatting business j after the war of 1812-15, for the pur> 
(says Mr. Hanchett), I employed a man | pose, among other objects, of selecting 
by the name of Jonas Pike, from Mas- i and obtaining from the Indians a site 
sachiisetts, who was a most excellent , for a military post. He was attended 
workman in the manufacture of hats *, 1 by a small party, and they were un- 
but as he was one of that kind of jour- armed. Before he had succeeded in his 
neyman who would have their trains, , object, the Indians conceived a design 
as they were familiarly called amongst i for murdering him and his party ; and 
us in that day, he was without comfort- \ they accordingly fixed the time for car- 
able clothing the most of the time. After , rying their purpose into execution. A 
he got a shop, he worked very indus- ! trader, who resided on the spot, com- 
triously until he had earned from four i municated the plot to the general, and 
to six or eight pounds* worth of clothing | proposed, as the oilly possible chance of 
(for he was always in want of clothing | escape, that he should take shelter in 
wlieii he commenced work) ; and then his house, supposing that he might per- 
he got on one of his trains, and disposed I haps have interest witli them sufficient 
of every article of his clothing that i to keep them from breaking into his 
would fetch threepence, expending all I house to perpetrate the intended nias- 
for whisky. When all was gone, and ! sacre. 'Phe general received the intelli- 
he began to reflect a little, he was very j gence — his own observation of the coun- 
annoying ; sometimes he fretted and | tenances and movements of the Indians 
scolded, and then he coaxed and begged ; left him no room to doubt its correct- 
that I would trust him a hut, or some- ness; but he was unwilling to accept 
thing else, that he might sell, and there- the offer of the trader, lie thought it 
by get more whisky. When I refused would derogate from the character be 
him, he sometimes became very angry, had obtained, to leave his tent and take 
and threatened to whip me ; and 1 told shelter in a private house. His situation 
him he might do that as soon as he was perilous. 

pleased. “ But,” said he, “ I will not do The hour had almost arrived, and 
it in your own shop ; if I had you out there was no possibility of escape or 
of doors I would thrash you like a sack ” defence. In this extremity, he deter- 
After hearing him repeat these sayings mined on a bold experiment. With the 
several times, I walked out at the door, aid of the trader, though not without 
and said, “ I am now out of the shop, difficulty, he succ« eded in collecting the 
thou canst whip me if thou wishest to chiefs m council ; but their menacing 
do so very much.” He stepped out of countenance gave evidence of the deter- 
the ^h' p, came furiously towur'l-^ me, | miiiutio'n they had formed. At that 
sqiianii'j himself for a box, and .truck | critical moment, the assembly exhibited 
me a blow on the breast, at wbici, I put ; a most interesting scene. The general, 
my hand upon my cheek, and h- id it j with his little handful of men, all un- 
down to him, saying, “ Now strike in-re, ! armed, in the lieart of the Indian coun- 
Jonas.” He looked at me with astonish- i try, was surrounded bv many times 
ment, then turned round, say mg ai ‘he their own number of Indians, deter - 
same time, with an oath, “ If you will mined on their work of death, equipped 
not light, I will let you alone,” and then for the horrid purpose, and wailing for 
went into the shop, sat down, and was the signal of onset, 
quiet. He became sober, and went to , The general arose with composure 
work, and ever afterwards was aflec- told them the object of his visit — that 
tionate and kind, and very peaceable iAeir happiness was contemplated, and 
witb me. 1 employed him several limes that he came among them as brothers, 
afterwards to work for me ; and he was He had brought no forces, nor even 
always very peaceable and obliging. arms, with which lo defend himself. 

' (if) THE GENERAL’S EXPERI- , “You see,” said he, “1 have nothing 
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but this/* stretching out his hand 'with 
his cane ; an^ he reminded them that he 
was in the midst of their people, and 
he looked to them for protection. 

They had listened with increasing 
attention to his discourse thus far; but 
here they w* uid no longer remain in 
silent attention ; they leaped from their 
seats, and, rushing to him with all the 
ardi)iir of friendship, caught him in 
their arms, hugged him, gave him every 
assurance of protection, and during his 
hasty stay among them, he fully realized 
tlu'ir promises. 

(c) THK REVOLUTIONARY 
SOLDIER. — A beloved brother, now 
dead (says a writer in a Massachusetts 
journal), related to me a circumstance 
of his life, whicdi | think is worth pre- 
serving. lie was a soldier in the revo- 
lutionary war. After he came hither, 
he became religious, and was convinced 
that all “ wars and fightings*’ are con- 
trary to the gospel of tMirist. His zeal 
in advocating his principles, stirred up 
the enmity of a wicked man „in the 
neighbourhood, who threatened that his 
son, w lien he came home from the army, 
fihoul 1 flog him. 

When ‘the son came home, the old 
man told him sueh stories about this 
brother, as excited him much, and he 
came to the house where my brother 
lived, in a rage, determined to fight. 
My brother expostulated wdih him, and 
endeavoured, by ail the means in his 
power, to allay his anger, and deter him 
from ins purpose ; bur fight he would. 

“ Well,” said the brother, “ if we must 
fight, don’t let us be like cats and dogs, 
fighting in the house, but go out into 
the field.” 'J'o this he assented. When 
they had reached the field, and the young 
bully had stripped himself for the fight, 
my brother looked him in the face, and 
said, “ b^ow, you are a great coward.” 
“Coward! don’t cull me a coward.” 
“Well, }ou are one of the greatest 
cowards 1 ever saw.” “What do you 
mean ?” “ 1 mean as I say ; you must 
be a very great Qow’ard to fight a man 
who will not fi^lu you.” “ What, don’t 
joii mean to fight me? ” “ Not I ; you 
may fight me as much as you please, 
but I sliuii not lift up a finger against 
you.” “ Is that 3'our principle?” “'Yes, j 
and I ineliu to he true to it.” The | 
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spirit of the young soldier fell ; and, 
stretching out his arm, he said, “ Then, 

I would sooner cut off that arm than I 
would strike you.” They then entered 
into an explanation, and parted good 
friends. 

294. NON-RESISTANCE AND TRUST IN 
GOD. 

(a) THE PIOUS CAPTAIN AND 

THE PIRATE SHIP— Capt. S , 

of W , Massachusetts, relates that, 

on a voyage to Brazil, in the spring of 
1833, while sailing near Cape St. Roque, 
he descried, one morning, in the distance, 
a suspicious-looking vessel, under a 
press of canvas, standing towards him. 
From several circumstances, he was led 
to imagine that she was occupied by pi- 
rates, who were advancing to plunder 
and murder. Still, npt being certain of 
the fact, he concluded to keep the vessel 
on her course. The suspicious schooner 
continued to gain upon him, and soon, 
by the help of the glass, he Siw her 
deck covered with men, and a long 
eighteen-pounder, on a swivel, so pre- 
pared as to turn in any direction desired. 
She was evidently a faster sailer than 
his own vessel ; he concluded, therefore, 
that if he turned out of his course, he 
would at length be overtaken, and 
.from the pirates, excited and exasperated 
by a long chase, little mercy could be 
expected. The captain w^as a professed 
Christian, a strong believer in the 
providence of God, and emphatically a 
man of pface. Instead of fighting with 
carnal weapons, he d« termined to fight 
him with spiritual ones. Having reli- 
gious tracts on board, he determined, as 
soon as the schooner came along.side, to 
go on board, and present his tracts 
to the captain and crew-, and preach to 
them in a bold, but aft’ectionate manner, 
^ippropriate truths from th<- Cospei of 
Christ. lie ordercf^all the hands to go 
down below, but the man at the helm. 
This he did partly to keep them from 
being agitated and from agitating his 
own mind, and partly to do away with 
all appearance of opposition against the * 
approaching foe. Then, commiuing his 
men and himself to God, he patiently 
awaited the pirate’s arrival. The 
j schooner came nearer and nearer, till 
I at length even the figures of the men 
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could be distinctly seen by the naked 
eye. A fearful crisis was fast coming ; 
but the captain never shrunk nor veered 
from his course for a moment. Sud- 
denly the pirates altered their course, 
hauled the vessel upon the wind, and 
stood away as rapidly as sail and surge 
could carry them 1 From the fact that 
they saw no men on board but Capt S. 
and the helmsman, and no manifestations 
of fear, the pirates might have been led 
to suspect that there was a large armed 
force below, or some other decoy pre- 
I pared ; and thus concluded it dangerous 
t ' attempt their hostile design. What- 
ever process of thought it was, however, 
wuich led them to retreat, who will fail 
to recognize in that process an <»ver- 
ruling Providence, protecting, in this 
instance, as in many others, the man 
who resists not evil, hut in the hour of 
threatened violence, depends not on his 
own arm, hut on God’s ? 

(h) QUAKERS IN THE FRENCH 
AND INDIAN WAR. — The reader 
of American history wdll recollect, that 
in the beginning of the 18th century, a 
desultory and most dreadful warfare was 
carried on by the natives against the 
European settlers; a warfare that was 
provoked — as such a warfare lias almost 
always' originally been— by the injury 
andviolenceof the [nominal] ("hristians. 
The mode of dostructiem was secret and 
sudden. The barbarians sometimes lay 
in wait for those who might come 
within their reach, on the highway or 
in the fields, and shot them without 
warning, and sometimes they attacked 
the Europeans in tlieir houses, “scalp- 
ing sonic, and knocking out the h:;;iiis 
of others ” From this horrible war*^'jre 
the inhabitants sought safety by aban- 
donitig their hou$es, and retiring to toi- 
tified places, or to the neighbourhood 
of garrisons ; and those whom necessity 
still compelled to pass beyond the lim'> >‘' 
of such protection, provided themselves 
wii^ arms for their defence. But amidst 
this dreadful desolation and universal 
terror, the Society of Friends, who were 
a considerable portion of the whole 
population w'cre steadfast to their prin- 
o»»'es They would neither retire to 
gtr ‘i^ons, nor provide themselves with j 
a'O'ii i'hey remained openly in the I 
country, whilst the rest were flying to | 
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the forts. They still pursued their occu- 
pations in the fields or at their homes, 
without a weapon either for annoyance 
or defence. And what was their fate? 
They lived in security and quiet. The 
habitations wdiicli, to their armed neigh- 
bours, were the scenes of murder and 
of the scalping-knife, were, to the un- 
armed Quakers, places of safety and of 
peace. Three of the Society were, how- 
ever, killed. And who were they ? 
They were three who had abandoned 
their principles. Two of these victims 
were men who, in the simple language 
of the narrator, “ used to go to their 
labour without any weapons, find trusted 
to the Almighty, and depended on his 
providence to protect them, (it being 
their principle not to use weapons of 
w'ar to offend others, or to defend them- 
selves;) but a spirit of distivst taking 
place in their minds, they took weapons 
of war to defend themselvts. The 
Indians, who had seen them several 
times without arms, and let them alone, 
raying, they were p(‘aceable men and 
liurt nobody, therefore they would not 
hurt them, now seeing them have guns, 
and supposing they designed to kill the 
Indians, shot the men dead,” Tlie third 
whose life was sacrificed was a woman, 
“ who had remained in her habitation,” 
not thinking herself warranted in going 
“ to a fortified place for preservation,” 
for either herself, her son, or her daugh- 
ter, or in taking thither the little ones ; 
but, after some time, she began to let in 
a slavish fear, and advised her children 
to go with her to a fort not far from 
tlieir dwtdling. She went; and shortly 
afterwards “ the bloody, cruel Indians, 
who lay by the way, killed her.” 

(r) A QUAKER’S HOUSE PRi:. 
SERVED. — A most remarkable case 
occurred at the siege of C’openliagen, 
under Lord Nelson. An officer in the 
fleet says, “ I was particularly impressed 
with an object which I saw three or 
four days after the terrific bombard- 
ment of that place. For several nights 
before the surrender, the darkness was 
ushered in with a tremendous roar of 
guns and mortars, accompanied by the 
whizzing of those destructive and burn- 
ing engines of warfare, Congreve’s 
rockets. The dreadful eff’ects were soon 
visible in the brilliant lights through the 
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citv. The blazing houses of the rich, 
and the burping cottages of the poor, 
illuminated the heavens ; and the wide- 
spreading flames, reflecting on the water, 
showed a forest of ships assembled 
round the citv for its destruction. This 
work of confla;> ration went on for several 
ni gilts ; but the Danes at length sur- 
rendered ; and on walking some days 
after jirnong the ruins, consisting of the 
cottages of the j)oor, houses of the rich, 
manufactories, lofty steeples, and hum- 
ble meeting-houses, I descried, amid this 
hanen field of desolation, a solitary 
h()us<‘, unharmed ; all around it a burnt 
iiiass,«this alone untouched by the fire, 
a monument of mercy. * Whose house 
is that ? ’ I asked. ‘ That,* said the in- 
terpreter, ‘ belongs to a Quaker. He 
would neither fight nor leave his house, 
hut remained in prayer with his family 
during the whole bombardment.’ Surely, 
thought I, it i.v well with the righteous. 
Ood has been a shield to thee in battle, 
a wall of fire round about thee, a very 
present hel]) in time of iie< d.” ^ 

((f) CITY OF REFUGE.- During 
the rebellion in Ireland, in 1798, the 
Ttdieh: had long meditated an attack on 
the IVioraViaii settlement at Grace Hill, 
Wexford county. At length they put 
their threat into execution, and a large 
body of them marched to the town 
When they arrived, tluy saw’ no one 
in the streets nor in the houses. The 
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brethren had long expected this attack, 
but true to their Christian profession, 
they would not have recourse to arms 
for their defence, but assembled in' their 
chapel, and in solemn prayer besought 
Him, in whom they trusted, to be their 
shield in the hour of danger. The 
ruffians, hitherto breathing nothing but 
destruction and slaughter, were struck 
with astonishment at this novel sight. 
Where they expected an armed hand, 
they saw it clasped in prayer ; where 
they expected weapon to weapon, and 
the body armed for the fight, they saw 
the bended knee, and humble head, be- 
fore the altar of the Prince of Peace. 
They heard the prayer for protection ; 
they heard the intended victims asking 
mercy for their murderer ; they heard 
the song of praise, and the hymn of 
confidence, in the “ sure promise of the 
Lord.” They beheld in silence this 
little band of Christians; they felt un- 
able to raise their hands against them ; 
and, after lingering in the streets, which 
they filled for a night and a day, with 
one consent they turned and marched 
away from the place, without having 
injured an individual, or purloined a 
single loaf of bread. In consequence 
of this signal mark of protection from 
Heaven, the inhabitants of tbe neigh- 
bouring villages brought their goods, 
and asked for shelter in Grace Hill, 
which they called “ the City of Refuge.” 
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(a) NOVELS RIGHTLY DIS- 
POSED OF. — Mr. Nicholas Ferrar, a 
very learned and pious man, who lived 
early in the seventeenth century, on the 
third day before his death, summoned 
all his family around him, and then 
desired his brother to go and mark out 
a place for his grave, according to the 
particular directions he then gave. 
When his brother returned, saying it 
was done as he Bad wished, he desired 
them all, in the presence of each other, 
to take out of his study three large 
hampers full of hooks, which had been 
locked up for many years : “ They are 
comedies, tragedies, heroic poems, and 


romances; let them be immediately , 
burnt upon the place marked out for 
my grave ; and when<jrou have so done, 
come back and inform me.” When in- 
formation was brought him that they 
were all consumed, he desired that this 
might be considered as the testimony 
of his disapprobation of such books, as 
tending to corrupt the mind of man, 
and improper for the perusal of every • 
serious and sincere Christian. 

(h) NOVEL-WRITER’S TESTI- 
MONY. — Dr. Goldsmith, w’ho haS him- , 
self written a novel, in writing to ji*s 
brother respecting the educatiomof 
son, uses this strong language: Abovty 
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all things, let your son never touch a 
novel or romance. How delusive, how 
destructive are those features of con- 
summate bliss 1 They teach the youth- 
ful mind to sigh after beauty and hap- 
piness that never existed; to despise 
the little good that fortune has mixed 
in our cup, by expecting more than she 
ever gave: and, in general— take the 
word of a man who has seen the world, 
and studied it more by experience than 
by precept — take iny word for it, I say, 
that such books teach us very little of 
the world.” 

(c) SIN CURSING AFTER RE- 
PENTANCE. — A young lady in one of 
the large cities, (says the “ New York 
Evangelist”), of good native talent, was 
once condemning her folly in terms of 
deepest regret, for cultivating her taste 
for novel reading. She had lately be- 
come pious, and now found to her sor- 
row, tiiat her imagination had become 
so fascinated, and her taste so vitiated 
by this pernicious reading, that she 
could fix on nothing permanent, and 
said she, “ Were it in my power, I 
could make any earthly sacrifice, could 
I thirst after the Bible as I have after 
novels ; and the greatest daily cross I 
am called to take up, is to pass by a 
novel without reading it. 1 w ould say 
it as a warning to all my sex, beware 
of this fatal rock ; beware of wasting 
not only days, but nights, to make j our- 
selves fools all the rest of your days, 
if not absolutely wretched.” This is a 
frank confession, which might be made 
by niulii: tides w'hoare ciphers in sc. -iety, 
becausij they have no fund withii. , for 
novels, ev’er so attentively read, will 
furnish none. 

id) HALL’S OPINION OF MISS 
EDGE WORT Miss Edgewuith,” 

sa>s Robert Hall, “is the most irreli- 
gious writer I ever read ; not so much 
from any direct attacks she makes on 
religion, as from a universal and studied 
omission of the subject. In her writings 
you meet a high strain of morality, bhe 


delineates the most virtuous characters, 
and represents them in the most affec- 
ting circumstances in life ; in distress, 
in sickness, and even in the immediate 
prospect of eternity, and finally sends 
them off the stage with their virtue un- 
impaired ; and all this without the re- 
motest allusion to religion. She does 
not directly oppose religion, but makes 
it appear unnecessary, by exhibiting a 
perfect virtue without it. No works 
ever produced so bad an effect on my 
own mind. I did not expect to find any 
irreligion in Miss Edgew orth’s w ritings. 
I was off my guard ; thfir moral charac- 
ter disarmed me. I read nine vsluiiies 
of them at once ; but I could not preach 
with any comfort for six weeks after 
reading them. I never felt so little 
at dour in my profession, or so little 
interest in re igion v^lie was once 
called to account for tlie characUr of 
her works, and asked her reasons f(>r 
representing a mere ideal morality, 
without attributing any inlluerice to 
religion. She said, that if she had 
wriiten for the lower classes, she should 
have recommencitd religion; but that 
she had written for a class for whom it 
was less necessary. I low absurd! She 
seemed to think that the virtues of the 
higher orders of society stand in no 
need of religion, and that it was only 
designed as a curb and a muzzle for 
the brute.” 

(0 HANNAH MORK’S OPINION. 
- Many works of fiction (sa}S Hannah 
! More) may be read wiih .safety, some 
even w ith profit ; but the constant 
familiarity even with such as are not 
exceptionable in themselves, relaxes 
the mind that wants hardening, dis- 
solves the heart which wants foriitjing, 
stirs tlie imagination w'hich wants quiet- 
ing, irritates the passions which want 
calming, and, above all, disinclines and 
disqualifies for active virtues, and for 
spirifual exercises. ’Phe habitual in- 
dulgence in such reading is .i silent, 
mining mischief. 
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296. OBEDIENCE TO PARENTS. 

(a) CECII/S OBEDIENCE.— When ( ordered him to remain. He knew 
the Rev. Richard Cecil was but a little that his father expected him to wait, 
boy, his father had occasion to go to and therefore he would not disappoint 
the India House, and took his son with him. 

him. While he was transacting busi- (A) FIRST STEP TOWARDS 
ness, the little fellow was dismissed, RUIN. — It was stated, at a meeting 
and told to wait for his father at one of the American Prison Discipline So* 
of the doors. His father, on finishing ciety, as the result of the examinations 
his business, went out at another door, made by that institution into the his- 
and entirely forgot his son. In the tory and career of the various criminals 
evening, his mother, missing the child, confined in the prisons of the United 
inquired where he was ; on which, his States, that in almost all cases iheir 
father, suddenly recollecting that he course of ruin began in disobedience 
had directed him to wait at a certain to parents. This was followed by in- 
door, said, “ You may depend upon it, temperance, and that made way for all 
he is still waiting where I appointed other crimes, 'rhe'stateinent was made 
him.” He immediately returned to by the secretary of the society, the Rev. 
the India House, and found his dear Louis Dwight, whose opportunity for ob- 
boy on the very spot where he had servation had certainly been very great. 


i 297. OMNIPRESENCE AND OMNISCIENCE OF GOD. 

(a) GOD IS PRESENT.— The cele- home, and never again ventured to steal ; 
brated Linnaeus always testified, in his remembering the truth his child had 
conversation, writings, and actions, the taught him, that the eye of God always 
greatest sense of God’s omniscience ; belield him. 

yea, he was so strongly impressed with WHERE AND WHERE NOT 

the idea, that he wrote over the door of IS GOD ? — A child, six years of age, 
his library, Innocni vivite^ Numen adest; being introduced into company, was 
— Live innocently, God is present, asked, by a clergyman, where God was, 

ib) THIEF FORGETTING TO with the offer of an orange. “Tell 
LOOK UP. — A man who was in the me,” replied the boy, “ where he is not, 
habit of going to a neighbour’s corn-field and I will give you two.” 
to steal the grain, one day took his son (d) THOUGHT FOR A FREE- 
w’ith him, a boy eight years of age. THINKER — Collins, the freethinker. 
The father told him to hold, the bag, or Deist, met a plain countryman going 
while he looked if any one was near to to church. He nskfd him where he 
see hyji. After standing on the fence, was going. “ To chwch, sir.” “What 
and peeping through all the corn-rows, to do there ^“To worship God.” 
he returned to take the bag from tlie “ Pray, whether is jour God a great or 
child, and began his sinful work, a little God?” “He is both, sir?” 
“ Father,” said the boy, “ you forgot to “ How can he be both ?” “ He is so great,^ 
look somewhere else.” The man dropped sir, that the heaven of heavens cannot 
the bug in a fright, and said, “ Which contain him ; and so little that he can 
way, child?” supposing he had seen dwell in my heart.” Collins declared, 
some one. “ You forgot to look up to that this simple answer from the coub- 
the sky, to see if God was noticing jou.” try man had more effect upon his mind 
The father felt this reproof of the child than all the volnmes which" learned 
so much, that he left the corn, returned doctors had written against him. 
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the half-crown, and said, he would put 1 
298. FANATICISM AND cRUKi TY. U into his papa’s collection box fiT the 
(a) BONNER’S TREATMENT Irish Society. This enraged the priest ; 
OF ORANMER. — After Archbishop his face glowed fiercely with wrath 
Cramner had been condemned, in the and indignation, while an anathema 
be;: inning of Queen ]Miir}’s reign, to of pious vengeance burst from his 
suffer death, they proceeded afterwards lips “ My curse, — the Virgin’s curse, 
to degrade him. To make him appear the curse of Peter and Paul, the curse 
as ridiculous as juissible, they put on of the ("!hnrch and martyrs be upon 
him an episcopal habit made of canvas that Societ}!” he shouted; “may a 
and old rags ; Bonner, in the mean time, blight and a blast be upon it ! It took 
by way of insult and mockery, called from me the best Catholic in my pari'sh 
him Air. Canteihurt/^ and such like, to bt* a Seri ptun- reader last week, and 
1 He bore all with his vonted fortitude he’ll steal them all from me bef(»re this 
I and patience, telling them the degrada time twelvemonth. So, \ou young re- 
, tiori gave him no concern, for he had pi obate, y ou’re going to abuse my kird- 
long <lespised these ornaments. When ness this way' You'll not take your 
I they had stript him of all his habits, life and y^)ur half-crown together Iroin 
j they put upon his jaeket an old gown, this, till you swear on this blessed cross 
threadbare and ill-shaped, and a towns (taking one from his breast) that you 
man’s cap, and so delivered him to the will not give my money to sueli an in- 
I secular power, to be carried back to fernal jmrpose.” So sa} ing, and with a 
I prison, where he was kept entirely des- furious imprecation, he sprang off the 
! titute of money, and totally secluded saddle. Ii was truly a wild and painful 
I from his friends. Such was the iniquity scene! 'Pliere stood the w’e» ping boy 
! of the times, that a gentleman who gave and the man! the boy so bewildered 
I him a little money to buy some jirovi- as t<» forget restoring the coin ; the 
, sions, narrowly escaped being brought priest so frenzied with religious ardour 
to trial for it. as to forget he w'as hefoie a < hild. Tliere 

; (/») THE IRISH LAD AND THE they stood, but for a moment only ; the 

' PRIEST. — The following striking anec- savage man had an Iristi heart; the 
, dote of a papal priest and a clergyman’s tears of childhood fell upon that breast 
son, was related by William Digby Sey- and melted it to softness ; the priest re- 
1 inour. Esq , a young Irish barrister, at mounted his horse and bade the child 
I an .'Viiniversary of the “Irish Society of adieu for ever. His curse fell where it 
1 London.” was uttered ; the arrow touched not the 

: The b-.y was taking a walk, when a Society, for the breath of (iod’s lilessing 

' father-confessor of an adjoining pa-’ di wafted it aside. The priest has since 
•' met him; and when he had spoken been gathered to them that &le<p. He 
a while with himli he said, “ Y'ou’re a died a penitent. Oh ! may he awake to 
smart lad, you young heretic! Do glory. But wdiat of the boy? Some 
you know. I’d eat meat nine Fridays kind voice here may ask — ‘‘What of 
running to coax you into Maynooth ? ” the boy?” He lives, my friends; lie 
“ Would you?” replied the youngster; lives to inus** full oft on that eventful 
“ I’d do more ; Pd fast every Friday of scene He lives to jiray for the Society 
! my life to coax Maynooth into the he much loved then, and loves much 
Shannon.” The priest was astonished now. He lives to thank England's 
at this sally. He spoke with the lad people for their zeal ‘in tliat Society’s 
some minutes longer, and, when going behalf, and to urge them to continue in 
off, he presented him with a half-crown, the noble work of giving Irishmen 
saying he gave it because the boy w-as the Bible ; of giving children their 
I -“the very picture of his poor, dear. Father’s will in a copy they can in nci- 
I departed grandmother I” The boy took stand; of giving the bondmen of RtTmo 
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thn Map;na Charta of Protestant liberty. 
Fall of gratitude for the past, and full 
of hopes for the future, it is he who now 
addresses you. 

(r) DON PEDRO’S CONFESSION, 
j — Don Pedro, one of the Spanish cap- 
; tains takeii by Sir F. D^ake, being 
exaiTiine l before the Lords of the Privy 
Council us to wliat was their design of 
invading us, replied, “ To subdue the 
nation and root it out.” “And what 
meant you,” said the lords, “ to do with 
the Catholies?” “ To send them good 
men,” said he, “ directly to heaven, 
and you heretics to hell.” “ For what 
end were your whips of cord and wire?” 
“ To whip you heretics to death.” “ What 
would you have done with the young chil- 
dren? ” “ 'riiose above seven years old 
I bliould have gone the way their fathers 
w<Mit : the ri st should have lived in per- 
petual bondage, branded in tlie forehead 
with the letter L. for Lutheran.” 

00 DECLARATION OF FRAN- 
CIS r.— Francis i,, king of France, 
used to declare, “that if he thought the 
bh od in liis arm was tainted with the 
LuLlieran lien'sy, In* would have it cut 
oiV; and that lie ould not spare even his 
own children if tli<‘y entertained senti- 
ments contrary to the Catholic Church.” 

(e) WOKKINC. ON A SAINT’S 
DAV. — A historian who lived at the 
period of the Norman cmupicst, in men- 
tioning some king> of laigland before 
A bred, adverts to the case of a man 
w'lio wMs appreliended for working on 
a saint’s day ; and, being asked why 
he fiave such otience to religion, his 
repl^ was, “ I am a poor man, and have 
I nothing but ni} labour to depend upon; 

I necessity refill res that I should be in- 
j diistrioiis, and my eonscienee tells me 
there as no day hut the Subhath which I 
ouglit to k>*ep sacred from labour.” 
Having thus expressed himself, , he was 
committed to prison, and being brought 
to trial, was by liis ini()Uitous judges, 
condemned to be iuiriit, 

I (/, THE INDIAN’S DISLIKE 
I OF HEAVEN*'-Tbe Spaniards, by 
1 their cruelty to the natives of the island 
i or Cuba, rendered tlieniselves odious, 
t and excited in the minds of the inhabit- 
I ants the strongest prejudices against 
I their religion. A chief, wlio had been 
j condemned to be burnt, when brought 


to the stake, was exhorted to embrace 
Christianity, assured that thereby he 
would be admitted to heaven. Tlie 
chief asked if there were any Spaniards 
in heaven. “ Yes,” said the priest who 
attended him, “but they are all good 
ones.” The chief replied, “I cannot ' 
bring myself to go to a place where I , 
should meet with but one ; therefore, do [ 
not speak to me any more of your reli- ; 
gion, buWlet me die.” I 

(g) DtlUNK WITH THE BLOOD [ 
OF THE SAINTS. — According to the I 
calculation of some, about two hundred j 
thousand suffered death in seven years, i 
under Pope Julian; no less than a him- ' 
dred thousand were massacred by- the 
French in the spaec of three months; 
the Waldenses who* perished, amounted 
to one million ; within thirty years, the 
Jesuits destroyed nine Imndred tliou- 
stmd; under the Duke of Alva, thirty- 
six thousand were executed by the com- 
mon liangrnan ; a hundred and fifty 
thousand perished in the Inquisition; 
and a hundred and fifty tliousand by 
the Irish massacre ; besides the vast 
multitude of whom the world could 
never be particularly informed, who 
were proscribed, banished, hurm d, 
starved, buried alive, smothered, suffo- 
cated, drowned, assassinated, chained to 
the galleys for life, or immured within 
tlie horrid walls of the Bastile, or otlieis 
of their church or state prisons. Ac- 
cording to some, the whole number of 
persons ^ massacred since the rise of 
papacy, amounts to fifty millions ! 

(h) WAY THEY WOULD SERVE 
HERETICS. — A correspondent of the 
“ Protestant Vindicator,” says ; 

A lady who lived in Kingston, (Upper 
Canada,) told me she formerly b(‘!<;ngefl 
toilm iionunichiu'ch. Alargefarnilv Bible 
had been givi-n her, a heretic Bible, or tlie 
u'ord of God. in wMiieh were entered the 
names of all her family, her marriage, 
births, etc., and for which she felt much 
veneration and regard. 'I’he Vicar-* 
General or Priest came to her house*, 
saw the venerable book, and a.^ed wliat 
it was, of which he obtained a complMe 
history. He said, “ For shame ! — NV'hat ! 
jou pretend to be a gohd Catholic, and 
havtj a vile heretic Bible in your house! 

I am astonished at you ; send it out, 
send it out immediately, or the thing 
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will bring a cwse upon you, and all 
your family.’* Sh^ said she wished to 
keep it, on account of the names of all 
her family being inserted in it. He 
replied, “Oh I never mind that, you 
must not keep the foolish thing in your 
house ; it will spoil you and all your 
children'' He left the house in a rage, 
and then sent a person, who demanded 
and really took from her, her valuable 
treasure, her Hible. ^ 

She also sent some of her cmldren to 
a Protestant Sunday-school — they con- 
I sequently had tracts, and Sunday school 
I hooks given to them. He took away all 
the poor children’s books ; had a fire 
kindled in some part of the Popish 
chapel ; called a meeting, and himself 
tore the little books to pieces, leaf after 
leaf, and threw them into the flames, 
sa\ing, “Thus we serve heretic hooks, 
and thus ought all heretics to be served.” 

(0 “ KILL THEM ALL.”— The Al- 
higensian war, in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, commenced with the 
storming of Bezieres, and a massacre 
in which fifteen thousand persons, or, 
according to some accounts, sixty thou- 
sand, were put to the sword. Not a 
living soul escaped, as witnesses assure 
us. It was here that a Cistercian monk, 
who led on the Crusaders, being asked 
if the Catholics were to be distinguished 
from heretics, answered, “ Kill them 
all ! God will know his own,” 

U) the hermit of LIVRY.-- 

In the forest of Livry, three leagues 
distant from Paris, and not far from the 
site of an ancient abbey of the ord< r of 
St. Augustin, lived a hermit, who having 
chanced in his wanderings, to fall in 
with some of the men of M^aux, had i 
received the truth ot the Gospel into his j 
heart. The poor hermit had felt him- 
seli rich indeed that day in his solitar ' 
retreat, when, along with the scaDt> 
dole of bread which public charity had 
atforded him. he brought home Jesus 
Christ and his grace. He understood 
from that time how much better it was 
to give than to receive. He went from 
cottage to cottage in the villages around, 
and as soon as he crossed the thresh- 
hold began to speak to the poor peasants 
of the gospel, and the free pardon which 
if oflered to every burdened soul, a par- 
don infinity more precious than any 


priestly absolution. The good hermit 
of Livry was soon widely known in the 
neighbourhood of Paris ; many came to 
visit him at his poor hermitage, and he 
discharged the ofiice of a kind and 
faithful missidbary to the simple-minded ! 
in all the adjacent districts. I 

It was not long before intelligence of 
what was doing by the new evangelist 
reached the ear of the Sorbonne and the 
magistrates of Paris. The hermit 
was dragged from his hermitage 
from his forest, from the fields he had 
daily traversed, was thrown into a 
dungeon in that great city which he 
had always shunned, brought to judg- j 
ment, convicted, and sentenced to “the 
exemplary punishment of being burnt 
by a slow fire.” 

In order to render the example the 
more striking, it was determined that he 
should be ‘burnt in the close of Notre 
Dame, before that celebrated cathe- 
dral which typifies the majesty of the ' 
Roman Catholic Church. Tin* whole 
of the clergy %vere convened, and a de- 
I gree of pomp was displayed equal to ' 
that of the most solemn festivals. A 
desire was shown to attract all Paris, 
if possible, to the place of execution, 

“ 'I'he great hell of the church of Notre 
Dame was swinging heavily,” says an 
historian, “ to rouse the people all over j 
l*aris.” Accordingly from every sur- { 
rounding avenue, the people came flock- j 
ing to the spot. The deep-toned rever- ; 
berations of the bell made the w'oi’k- ■ 
man quit his task, the student cast aside , 
his books, the shop-kteper fm^ake his i 
traflic, the vsoldier start fi oiu the guard- , 
room beijcli; and already the el<;se was 
filled with a dense cro^d, which was 
continindiy increasing. 'I’he hermit 
attired «in the robes apjiropriaied to ob- 
stinate heretics, bareheaded, and with 
bare feet, was led out before the doors ' 
of the cathedral. Tranquil, firm, and | 
collected, he replied to the exhortations i 
of the confessors, who presented him 
with the crucifix, only by declaring that | 
his hope rested solely .on the mercy of , 
God. The doctors of the Sorbonne, j 
who stood in the front rank of the sp<'C- j 
tutors, observing his constancy, and the 
effect it produced upon the people, cried 
aloud— “ He is a man foredoomed 
the fires of hell,” The- clang of the 
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pr<*at bell, whiob all this while was 
rung with a rolling stroke, wliile it 
stuniu d the ears of the multitude, servid 
to heighten the solemnity of that mourn- 
ful spectacle. At length the bell was 
silent; and the marty^^^viiig an- 
swered the last interogatotfrof his ad- 
versaries, by saying that he was resolved 
to die in the faith of his Lord Jesus 
('hrist, underwent his sentence of being 
“ burnt by a slow fire.” Thus, in the 
cathedral close of Notre Dame, beneath 
the stately towers erected by the piety 
of Louis the younger, amidst the cries 
and tumultuous excitement of a vast 
population, died peaceably, a man whose 
name history has not deigned to transmit 
to us,- “the hermit of Livry.” 

(/o CK^CURRENCE IN CUBA.— 
In December, IS.30, (says a traveller,) 

I went to tail a with the intention of re- 
maining at Havanna some months in 
the transiction of business. On one 
of the Popi.sh festival days, aljput the 
n<*w’ year, I was walking alone, when 1 
met two shaven-crowned Jesuits in their 
long cloaks — one bearing an image of 
tlie Viigfn Mary, and the other carry- 
ing in Ins hand a crucifix. They im- 
mediately M'^sailed me, and insisted that 
I should* bill down on my knees to 
honour the image. I resisted their de- 
mand to comply with this baneful abo- 
mination. In consequence of my refusal, 
one of the priests struck me several 
times witli the crucifix. When I at- 
tempted to ward off the blows, the 
other Jesuit came to his assistance; 
upon Mhich I laid hold of the image, 
and the idol was almost pulled to pieces 
in the scuffle. In a very short time, a 
number of Spjy^iiards with their knives 
and dirks came around me, and after 
threatening to take my life up^ the 
spot, dragged me to prison. Then the 
monks, who judged the cause, con- 
demned me to be kept on board a 
Spanish man-of-war for life; but the 
consul to whom I applied for protec- 
tion preserved me, so that my punish- 
ment was changed to pay thirty -four 
dollars fine, and to be reshipped back 
to America. 

299. HOSTILITY TO THE BIBLE. 

(a) ADVICEOF THE BOHEMIAN 
BISHOPS. — It is stated, in the life of 


Ridley the reformer, that, in October, 
1.553, a (fioset council of Roman bishops 
was held at Bononia, to advise the pope 
as to the best means of checking the 
progress of the reformation. After 
making many very curious concessions, 
the bishops of Termulm, Capralm, and 
Thessalonica, thus concluded their ad- 
dress to Pope Julius HI. : — “ But we 
have reserved the most considerable 
advice, which we could at this time 
give your highness, to the last. And 
here you must be awake, and exert all 
your force to hinder, as much as you 
. possibly can, the gospel from beihg 
' read (especially in the vulgar tongue), 
in all the cities that are under your 
dominion. Let that ^little taste of it 
which they have in tWe mass serve their 
; turn, nor suffer any mortal to read any- 
thing more ; for as long as men were 
contented with that little, things went 
to your mind, but grew worse and worse 
from the time that they commonly read 
more. This, in short, is the book that 
has, beyond all others, raised these 
storms and tempests, in which we are 
almost driven to destruction. And 
really, whosoever shall diligently weigh 
the Scripture, and then consider all the 
things that are usually done in our 
churches, will find that there is a great 
difference between them ; and that this 
doqtriiie of ours is very unlike, and in 
many things quite repugnant to it.” 

(6) PRIEST BURNING THE BI- 
BLE. — Ia^the year 1833, a poor family 
in Ireland, of the name of M‘Gennis, 
was greatly distressed by the painful 
illness of a youiig girl, who, after lin- 
gering some time, g|ive signs of ap- 
prouchingi^issolution. She was attended 
by the priests of the Romish church, to 
.which the family belonged, (me of whom 
discovered, shortly before her decease, 
that she had repaiffed for support and 
comfort in her affliction to a forbidden 
source. In the wretched hut was a 
Bible, which the sufferer had received 
as a reward, at a Protestant minister’s < 
Free-school ; and the priest comQianded 
that it should be instantly destroyed.* 
The dying girl shuddered ; the aged 
parent entreated that the book might he 
spared; hut he was inexorable, and de- 
manded that it should he burned in his 
presence. The father now declared 
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' that it should not be done under his 
I roof ; and the incensed priest, rushing 
i from the hut with the Bible in his 
•! hand, placed it upon a fire of turf, 
I kindled in the open air, and thus deli- 
berately destroyed it in the daytime, in 
the presence of numbers, and in the 
high road ! Nor is this a solitary case. 

(c) “ENOUGH BAD BOOKS 
ALREADY.” — The following is from 
“ Les Archives du Christianisme,” a 
French religious monthly publication : 
— We can attest the truth of the follow - 
ing fact. At a sale, made after the 

I death of the minister of the village of 
Dosenheim (Lower Rhine), when the 
books of the deceased were about to be 
sohl, the Romish minister of a neigh- 
bouring parish seized a volume, declar- 
ing that there were enough bad books 
in the world already, and this should 
not be sold. It was not sold, and the 
reader will be more afflicted tha.i sur- 
pristd, to hear, that this bad book (as 
he called it) was the New 'rtstament of 
our Lord and Saviour J< sus Ghrist. 

(d) “SINCE ADAM WAS A 
BO V.”— Who would belong to a church 
which wathholds from its ineinbers the 
inspired \olunu‘? We copy the fol- 
lowing fact from a peri<Klical called 
“The Thistle,” published in I8d6 : ~ 
Not long since, when priest W., of Co- 
rohn, was passing by some men and bo} s 
wlio w’cre engaged in bro iking stones 
for a new’ road, now in progress in the 
neighbourhood of Carhue, he said that 
the load there would be of great use; 
“ and it is a long time,” said he, ” since 
there w as a road in tliis place.” “ Not 
since A lam w,is ^oy,” remarked '*ne of 
the men. Ana when wa^thc ean 
^oii tell me said prie.st W. “ No, sir, 

I cannot,” replied tlie man. The same 
question was asked of several persons, 
and a similar reply given. At h i gili 
the priest tuf i’ed to a young boy, 'in<l 
said. “Can you tell me, in> lad, when 
Adam was a hoy?” “ Sir, Adam tievcu* 
was a boy; God cri'ate^i him man, ami 
created him perfect also.” “ Are ye 
not ashamed,” said the priest “ to be 
excelled by a young boy like this?” 

“ No,” answered one of those appealed 
to, “ we are not ; that boy reads the 
Scriptures, and has them expliiined to 
him ; this is what is not done to us, and 


we are prevented from reading them 
ourselves.” Priest W. rode away with- 
out making any reply. 

(e) THE ARROGANT AVOWAL. 
— An officer, who was once at 

Valenci^|||uPtates the following fact, 
which canflRmder his own observation ; 
A number of Bibles in French had been 
sent from England to this city, for sale 
or distribution. Many of the people 
received them with gratitude, and read 
them w ith avidity ; . but the priest 
getting information of the matter, or- 
dered all the Bibles to be returned. 
The English officer, who w'as acquainted 
with him, asked the reason of this, to 
which he gave the following truly 
Popish reply:— “/ teach ihe jieople 
every thing that is neces.sury for them 
to know !” 

(/)THK PRIEST OUTWITTi:!). 
— An elderly female, of the Rmnan 
Catholic persuasion, residing mar 
Montreal, in Canada, having obtained 
a Bible, was visited by her priest, who 
earnestly endeavoured to prevail on her 
to give it up. Finding lie could not 
persuade her to rtlimjuisli her treasure, 
he attempted to induce hi‘r to sell it; 
offeiing first five, then ten, fifteen, and 
iit last tw'enty dollars, 'i'liegood woman, 
after refusing these oflers, at lenglli 
consented to sell it for twnity-five <!ol- 
lars. The priest agreed, tlie inonc}' 
was paid, the olmoxious volume was 
g'veii up, and he departed in triini'pli ; 
but the old w'oman set olf immediately 
to Montreal, and, with tlie pi test’s 
tw'enty live dollars, purchased twenty- 
live new Bibles, for herself and her 
neighbours. 

800. IDOI.AfuY. 

(fl) “Wi R(; I N OF G I f A I ) A l.or PIC.” 
— About tui y**ars after A\hat the Sjia- 
niards cal) “ Tin* Comiuest,” the cele- 
brated aiiparition of the “ Virgin de 
Guaduloiipc,” made its appearan<*e in 
the follow mg manner. Adjacent to the 
city ot Mexico is a hill entiivh barn n ; - 
an Indian accidentally passing, heard 
sounds of muste, and, at tlie same tin>e, 
saw an aerial female figure in a pra)ing 
attitude. The Indian, ahirimsl at the 
vision, fled ; but passing near the 
hill a few days afterwards. Die same 
strange occurrence again took pJace. 
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The figure called him by name, and 
told him to /epair to the spot on a cer- 
tain day, and he would find her picture 
buried under a heap of roses he dtd 
so, and met with it as directed. 'I'he 
Indian carried this rays(||||u^ figure 
to the Bishop of MexicoJjjHmas, of 
course, in the secret. A smKSn con- 
clave of the clergy took place, and the 
B'shop, with the most profound reve- 
rence, knelt before the picture and named 
it “ Nuestra Sefiora de Guadaloiipe.” 

I A magnificent church was built for her 
! reception, and she received the exalted 
title of Patroness of Mexico,” which she 
enjoys to the present day. This is the 
origin of the “ Virgin de Guadaloupe,” 

I conformal)! V to the records of the church 
I no V existing at Mexico. The original 
picture is still exhibited in the Virgin’s 
I (liiirch ; It IS painted on a cloth of linen 
i ni inufaetiire, called “ Uungochi*' com- 
])osed of coarse threads spun from the 
I lihres ot tlio aloe {Agava Akmncana\ 

I and woven very wide apart. 'Hie In- 
I (liaiis and tlie Creoles say, that the 
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(6) NEW-FOUNT) IMAGE.~Says 
the Rev. Blanco White, “I will tell 
you what happened at Madrid, during 
a residence of three years which I 
made in that most Roman Catholic 
capital. In one of the meanest parts of 
the town, the ragged children, who are 
always running about the streets, found 
an old picture, which had been thrown, 
with other rubbish, upon a dunghill. 
Not knowing what the picture was, 
they tied to it a piece of rope, and were 
dragging it about, w'hen an old woman 
in the neighbourhood looked at the 
canvas, and found upon it the head of a 
Virgin Mary. Her screams of liorroi* 
at the profanation which she beheld 
scared away the children, and the old 
woman was left in possession of the 
treasure. The gossips of the neigh- 
bourhood were anxious to make some 
amends to the picture for the past 
neglect and ill-treatment, and they all 
contributed towards the expense of 
burning a lamp, day and night, before 
it, in the old w'oinan’s house. A priest, 
getting scent of what >yas going on, 
took the scratched Virgin under his 
patronage, framed the canvas, and added 
another light. All the rich folks who 
heard of ihis ne\v-foiind image came to 
pray before it, and gave something to 
the priest and the old woman, who were 
now in close partnership. In a very 
short liriic the amount of the daily dona- 
tions' enabled the joint proprietors of the 
picture to v build a fine chapel, with a 
comfortable 4iouse adjoining it for them- 
selves. The chapel was crowded from 
morning till night; not a female, high 
or low, but firmly belie|^d that her life 
and safety depended upra the favour of 
that particular picture: the rich en- 
deavoured to obtain it by large sums 
of money for masses to be performed, and 
caudles to be burned before it ; and the 
poor stinted their necessary food to 
throw a mite into the box which hung 
at the door of the chapeL 1 do not 
relate to you old stories ; I state whatJ 
myself have seen.” 

(c) ST. PETER’S TOE.— “ I Jhave 
seen people,” says a traveller, “of all 
ranks, and ages prostrate themselves 
before the statue of St. Peter at Rome, 
and, after saying a short prayer, most 
humbly kiss bis toe. To such an extent 
2 o 


pieiiirc is miraculous, because, as you 
apjirorcli it, the jiainting becomes less 
and vrlien (piite close all traces 
)f the picture disappear ; their blind 
siiji'-istitiou not permitting them to dis- 
c<)\er that the open texture of the 
liiiiterial ut)on which it is painted, is 
the cause of this disappearance. 

A prmst told the writer of the fore- 
going, another circuuistaiice respecting 
the Virgin, concerning another part of 
the miracle, viz., that the picture was 
found under a heap of roses in the 
winter season, and on a spot where 
those ilowers had never bloomed. It 
never oceurred to the priest that, a fewr 
leagues from this barren hill, the climate 
was quite different, and where roses 
grow throughout the y€'ar. Conse- 
quently t^ie persons who painted the 
picture of the Virgin did not require 
any celestial aid to procure a bed of 
roses. 

In such veneration do the Indians 
and lower order of Creoles (and indeed 
many of the middling and higher class- 
es) hold their patroness, that they have 
paintings of her in all their houses, 
invoke her in all their prayers, and 
iinplure her ^assistance in all their diffi- 
culties. 
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is this carried, that the great toe of the 
image (it is so wretched a thing I can 
hardly call it a statue) is from time to 
time worn away, and the brazier is 
called in to supply another, that the toe- 
worshippers may not miss the object of 
their adoration. But a letter would not 
sufhce to tell of half the instances that 
I have seen acted before my eyes of the 
most degrading superstition and image- 
worship.’* 

IS NOT MY FAULT.'*— 
In Lisbon the priests once found, or 
pretended to have found, an image, dug 
up from the earth, and proclaimed it to 
be the effigy of an eminent saint ; it was 
accordingly set up in one of the churches, 
where crowds of devotees assembled to 
offer their devotions. To his saintship 
was also referred the decision of tlie 
disputed points, “who was the legiti- 
mate monarch of Portugal !’* The offi- 
ciating priest put the question in an 
audible voice, “ Is Don Pedro the lawful 
sovereign of these realms?” The saint 
shook his head as a negative indication. 
“ Is Don Miguel the sovereign ?” The 
image nodded assent. This was repeated 
on various occasions to increased con- 
gregations, and was considered by the 
multitude -as an astonishing miracle. 
At one time, in the presence of our 
informant, the first inquiry had been 
replied to as usual; to the second no 
answer w'ls ri'turned ; upon which the 
priest several times repeated the ques- 
tion, and at length assumed great vehe- 
mence of manner, when a boy popped 
out hi* head from behind the curtain, 
and exclaimed, “ It is not my fault, sir; 
tAe strihfj is hmhenr 

(£) CORONATION OF TTE 
VIRGIN.— The following is a irans- 
lation of a proclamation for the corona- 
tion of an image of the Virgin : 

“The most reverend chapter of St. 
Peter’s at Rome, in compliance \^ith 
the will of the Count Alexander Sforza 
Pallavicini, is accustomed to distribute 
every year certain crowns of gold, to 
decorate the brows of those images of 
tlie blessed Virgin, the most ceh-brated 
either for their antiquity, their wondrous 
wtirks, (query, prodigies or miracles ?) 
or for their popularity, in order to in- 
crease ever more and more the Hrorship 
of such imageSf and to excite the piety 
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and devotion of the faithful towards the 
great mother of God. 

“ Now the fore - mentioned most 
reverend chapter, having listened to the 
claims urg< 


in favour of the image of 
the im^clOate conception, which is 
adored* »the church of Jesu Vecchio, 
in Naples, represented by a little wooden 
statue, three feet high, with an infant 
Jesus in its arms; and having found 
these claims to be supported by satis- 
factory evidence and solid documents, 
have judged it right to award a golden 
crown, not only to the image of the 
Virgin, but also to that of the infant 
Jesus in her arms. With this decision 
the supreme pontiff. Leo XII., has sig- 
nified his approbation in bis apostolic 
brief, (query, bull ?) issued on the 2nd 
of December, 18*26; and he has not 
only signified his approval of this act, 
but has been pleased to grant an abun- 
dant portion of grace and induigeiiee 
to all who sba’l a.ssist in the ('(‘reniony 
of the coronation, or be present in the 
church on that great day.” 'I'hen follow 
the order to the archbiiliop to do it. and 
the approbation of the King of Naples, 
as M'eli as all the pra\ers and hymns 
that are to be said or sung to tins little 
w(X)den image, before and after tlie 
coronation, etc., etc. 

(/) INFANT JESUS AT ROME.- 
“I w'ent forth,” says a genlleman on the 
continent, in 1825, “ at half-pa^'t four in 
the morning, to see an exhibition which 
is made at one of the first eathedrals in 
Rome, (St Mary the Grc'ater,) of the 
infant Jt siis in the cradle. 'I'he splendid 
edifice was brilliantly illuminated, and 
crow'ded to excess: many priests, richly 
arraved, with a mitred hisliop at their 
head, were engaged in performing mass. 
Wfhen this was over, they moved in 
procession to one of the chapels at the 
side of the nave, which, from the lights, 
the marbles, the paintings, and the gilded 
and jewelled altar, presented a gor- 
geous spectacle ; hence they shortly 
issued, and made a procession round 
the church, heari^ig the crucifix, and a 
large vase of glass, about the size of a 
cradle, which had on its cover the golden 
image of a child, and contained also a 
representation of a new-born infant, in 
wax. Returning to the chapel, the 
priests commenced another 
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j With some difficulty we got admisuon 
j to the chapel ; a cordon of soldiers 
1 being drawn round the entrance, and 
the multitude pressing to see through the 
open gates the exhibition within. We 
found, under the altar-pi^e,^a repre- 
sentation of the birth of Chridf^ consist- 
ing of figures in some material as white 
as alabaster ; the infant was seen lying 
in the manger, with rays of gold round 
its head, and two oxen feeding near it. 
On one side, the Virgin mother, with 
clasped hands, was worshipping the 
child ; and on the opposite side was 
another figure in the same attitude. 
What astonished me most was to hear 
occasionally, a short plaintive cry, evi- 
dently proceeding from that part of the 
chapel where the child was, and so ex- 
actly resembling the cry of an infant, 
that I supposed there must be a living 
child in the place. I was confirmed, by 
the opinion of those around me, as to the 
quarter from whence the cry proceeded j 
and 1 can, therefore, only conjecture 
that it was a contrivance of the prtests 
to impress more vividly upon the minds 
of f-he multitude, the scene which they 
wished to represent ! ” 

301. INDULGENCES. 

(а) ST. PETEirS AT ROME.— 
Pope Julius II. began the building of the 
magnificent church at Rome, but left it 
unfinished. His successor, Leo x., was 
desirous to complete this superb edifice, 
but being involved in debt, and finding 
the apostolic treasury exhausted, he bad 
recourse to the selling of indulgences, — 
a gainful traffic, for the procuring a suf- 
ficient sum of money. Accordingly, in 
1517, he published general indulgences 
throughout all Europe, to such as would 
contribute to the building of St. Peter’s. 
The sum of ten shillings was sufficient 
to purchase the pardon of sins, and the 
ransom of a soul from purgatory I 

(б) ABSOLUTION IN ADVANCE. 
— When Tetzel was at Leipsic, in the 
sixteenth century, and had collected a 
great deal of money from all ranks of 
the people, a nobleman, who suspected 
imposition, put the question to him, 
“ Can you grant absolution for a sin 
which a man shall intend to commit in | 
future ?” “ Yes,” replied the fronBess j 
commissioner ; ** but on condition that 


{ a proper sum of money be actually paid 
down.” The noble instantly produced 
the sum demanded; and in return re- 
ceived a diploma, sealed and signed by 
Tetzel, absolving him from the unex- 
plained crime, which he secretly in- 
tended to commit. Not long after, when 
Tetzel was about to leave Lc'ipsic, the 
, nobleman made inquiry respecting the 
I road he would probably travel, waited 
j for him in ambush at a convenient place, 
attacked and robbed him, then beat 
him soundly with a stick, sent him back 
, to Leipsic with his chest empty, and at 
i parting said, “ This is the fault I in- 
I tended to commit, and for which 1 have 
I your absolution.” 

I (c) SHOEMAKER OF II AGENAU 
, — The dealers in indulgences had esta- 
I blished themselves at Ilagenau in 1517. 
The wife of a shoemaker profiting by 
the permission given in the instruction 
I of the commissary-general,had procured, 

■ against her husband s will, a letter of 
j indulgence, and had paid for it a gold 
I florin. Shortly afterwards she died ; 

I and the widower omitting to have mass 
said for the repose of het soul, the 
curate charged him with contempt of 
religion, and the judge of Hagenau sum- 
moned him to appear before him. The 
shoemaker put in his pocl&t his wife’s 
indulgence, and repaired to the place 
of summons. “Is >our wife dead?” 
asked the judge. “ Yes,” answered the 
shoemaker. “ What have you done w ith 
her ? ” “I b^uried her, and commended 
her soul to God.” “ But have you had 
a mass said Yor the salvation o£ her 
soul ?” “I have not ; it was not neces- 
sary ; she went to heaven in the moment 
of her death.” “ How do you know 
that?” “Here is the evidence of it.” 
The widower drew from his pocket the 
indulgence, and the judge, in presence 
of the curate, read, in so many words, 
that in the moment of death, the woman 
who had received it would go, not into 
purgatory, but straight into heaven. 

“ If the ' curate pretends that a mass, 
is necessaigy^^fter that,” said, the shoe-’ 
maker, has been cheated by 

our holy'ratn^t;jt|tie Pope; but iflfehe 
has not beeitfcli€i|||;,ed, then the curate 
is deceiving. in,e;^ "',T*here was no reply 
to this dettmceT^lPnd the accused was 
acquitted ' Jt waa tnus that the good 
V ft 0 2 
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sense of the people disposed of these 
impostures. 

(d) CROSS IN SWITZERLAND. 
— In Switzerland, says Bishop Wilson, 
■we actually saw on a cross, by the road- 
side, this notice : — “ The archbishop of 
Chamberry and the bishop of Geneva 
grant forty days* indulgence to all those 
who shall say before this cross a Pater, 
and an A ve- Maria, with an act of con- 
trition, 1819 .” 

(e) BLACKAMOOR VIRGIN.— 
“At Dijon, as 1 walked along,” wrote the 
Rev. Dr. Wilson, bishop of Calcutta, in 
1823 , “ I observed on all the churches an 
immense placard. I stopped, from mere 
curiosity, to sec what it w'as. It was 
an advertisement of a new edition of 
the ‘ History of the Miraculous Image 
of Notre Dame, at Dijon.* I hurried to 
the church, looked all around, saw a 
gaudily -embellished building, filled with 
altars, and pictures, and statues, but no 
image that I could discover. I went 
out and inquired of an elderly woman : 
she took me up to an altar on which 
was the statue of the Virgin, resembling 
that of a blackamoor, and decked out | 
with tawdry ornaments. I afterwards 
bought the book ; and it positively 
asserts tUafiyarious miracles have been 
performed by this wretched figure 1 
Nay more, — indulgences are granted to 
all who worship this image, and a 
so(;iety is formed to celebrate feasts to 
her honour. As the image is black, the 
author attempts to prove, very gravely, 
that the Virgin Mary was of a swarthy 
complexion ! ” 

302 . CONFESSION AND ABSOLUTION. 

(a) FREE-SPOKEN AMB ASSA- 
DOll. — After the death of (.'harlts jl, 
the Spanish ambassador, Don Pedro 
Rouguillo, at his first audience of the 
new king James ii., being requesKi- to 
state freely his opinion of the state of 
affairs in England, his excellency told 
James, “ tliat he saw several priests 
about his majesty, who w^dilBiJportune 
him to alter the establisMHjkffi^ il* 
England, but Played hearken i 

to their advice, leq^l||m|ljC8ty should ' 
repent of it whe q^jjp jjPfoO late ” The • 
king liemg a displeased with ; 

this counsel, a^ed the ambassador with , 
some zeal^ whetlier it was not cue - 1 
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tomary in Spain to advise with their 
confessors ? ** “ Yes, sire,** replied the 
ambassador, “ we do so, and that*8 the 
reason our affairs succeed so ill.” 

(d) A PENITENT ROGUE.— A 
Roman Catholic, who had filled up the 
measure of bis iniquities, as far as he 
dared, went to the priest, to confess and 
obtain absolution. He entered the apart- 
ment of the priest, and addressed him 
thus : “ Holy father, I have sinned,” 
The priest bid him kneel before the 
penitential chair. The penitent was 
looking about, and saw the priest’s gold 
watch lying upon the table within his 
reach: he seized it and put it in his 
bosom. The priest approached him and 
requested him to acknowledge the sms 
for which he wished absolution. 

“ Father,” said the rogue, “ I have 
stolen, and what shall I do ? ’* 

“ Restore,” said the priest, “ the thing 
you have stolen to its rightful owner.” 

“ Do you take it ?” said the penitent. 

“ No, 1 shall not,*’ said the priest ; 
“ you must give it to the owner.” 

“ But he has refused to take it,” 

“ If this be the case you may keep it.” 
The priest granted him full absolu- 
tion ; and the penitent knelt and kissed 
his hand, craved his benediction, crossed 
himself, and departed with a dear con- 
science, and a very valuable gold watch 
into the bargain. 

303 . INQUISITION. 

(a) WHITE AND 11 IS MOTHER. 
— >31anco White remarks, “ Believe a 
man, who lias spent the best years of 
j his life where lloiiian (’atholicism is 
professed without the eheck of dissent- 
I in^ opinions, where it luxuriates on the 
soil which fire and sword have cleared 
of whatever might stint its natural and 
genuine growth; a growth incessantly 
watched over by the head of the church, 
and his authorized representatives, the 
inquisitors.” ' 

He then states, “ I had a mother 
remarkable for the powers of her mind, ' 
and the goodness^ of her heart. No 
woman could love her children more 
ardently, and none of . those children 
was more vehemently loved than my- 
selfi Bat the Roman Catliolic creed 
had poisoned in her the purest source 
of affection. 1 saw her during a Jqng 
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period unable to# restrain her tears in 
my presence. I perceived that she 
shunned my conversation, especially 
when my university friends drew me 
intp topics above those of domestic talk. 
I loved her, and this behaviour cut me to 
the heart. In my distress I applied to 
a firiend to whom she used to commu- 
nicate all her sorrows ; and, to my utter 
horror, I learned- that, suspecting me of 
anti-catholic principles, my mother was 
distracted by the fear that she might be 
obliged to accuse me to the Inquisition, if 
I incautiously uttered some condemned 
proposition in her presence! To avoid the 
barbarous necessity of being the instru- 
ment of my ruin, she could find no other 
means but that of shunning my presence 1 
Did this unfortunate mother overrate or 
mistake the nature of her Roman Catho- 
lic duties ? By no moans. The Inqui- 
sition was estiiblished by the supreme 
authority of her church, and under that 
authority she was enjoined to accuse 
any person whatever, whom she injght 
overhear uttering heretical opinions. 
No exception was made in favour of 
fathers, children, husbands, wives; to 
conceal was to abet their errors, and 
thus doom two souls to eternal perdi- 
tion I A scMitenoeof excf>inmuiiication, 
to be incurred by the fact of having 
thus acted, was annually published 
against all persons, who having heard a 
proposition, directly or indirectly, con- 
trary to the Roman Catholic faith, 
omitted to inform the inquisitors of it 
Could any sincere Roman Catholic 
slight such a command ?” Protestants, 
what think ye of such a system? 

(6) ADMIRAL PYE AND THE 
INQUISITORS. — Admiral Pye, of 
England, having been on a visijt to 
Southampton, the gentleman under 
whose rotff he resided observed an 
unusual intimacy between him and his 
secretary, and inquired into the degree 
of their relationship, as he wished to 
pay him suitable attention. The admiral 
V mformed him that they were not related, 
but their intimacy urose from a singular 
circumstance, which, by his permission, 
he would relate. The admiral said, 
when he was a captain, he was cruising 
in the Mediterranean. While on that 
station he received a letter from shore, 
stating that the unhappy author of the 


letter was by birth an Englishman; 
that, having been a voyage to Spain, he 
was enticed, while there, to become a 
Papist, and, in process of time, was made 
a member of the Inquisition ; that there 
he beheld the abominable wickedness 
and barbarities of the inquisitors. His 
heart recoiled at having embraced a re- 
ligion so horribly cruel and so repugnant 
to the nature of God, and he was stung- 
with remorse to think that, if his parents 
knew what and where he was, their 
hearts would break with grief ; that he 
was resolved to escape if he (the captain) 
would send a boat on shore at such a 
time and place, but begged secrecy, 
since if his intentions were discovered 
he should be immediately assassinated. 
The captain returned for answer that he 
could not with propriety swid a boat, but 
if he could devise any means to come 
on board, he would receive him as a 
British subject and protect him. He 
did so ; but, being missed, there was 
soon raised a hue and cry, and he was 
followed to the ship. 

A holy inquisitor demanded him, but 
he was refused. Another, in the name 
of his holiness the pope, claimed him, 
but the captain did not know him or 
any other master but his own |overeign, 
King George. At length ‘a i\\M holy 
brother approached ; and the young man 
recognised him at a distance, and, in 
terror, rad to the captain, entreating 
him not to be deceived by him, for he 
was the most false, wicked, and cruel 
monster in al]^ the Inquisition. He was 
introduced, the young man being pre- 
sent ; and, to obtain his object, he began 
with the bitterest accusaiions against 
him ; then he turned to the most ful- 
some flatteries of the captain ; and, 
lastly, offered him a sum, of money to 
resign him. The captain treated him 
with apparent attention, said liis offer 
was very handsome, kud, if what he 
affirmed were true, the person in ques- 
tion was unworthy of the English name 
or of hift protection. The holy brother 
was elat^ thought bis. errand was 
accomplish^ “ While drawing^ his 
purse-strings, .the captain inquired what 
punishment would be inflicted upon 
him. He replied that it was unceittain ; 
but as his offences were atrocious, it was 
likely that his punishment would be 
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exemplary. The captain asked if he 
thought he would be burned in a dry 
pan. He replb-d, that must be deter- 
mined by the Holy Inquisition^ but it was 
not improbable. 

The captain then ordered the great 
copper to be heated, but no water to be 
put in. All this while the young man 
stood trembling, his cheeks resembling 
death ; he exj ccted to become an 
unh.ippy victim to avarice and super- 
stition. The cook soon announced that 
the orders wer-* executed. “ 'Phen I 
command } ou to uke this fellow,” point- 
ing to the inquisitor, “and fry him alive 
in the copper ’’ This unexpected com- 
mand thunderstrack the holy father. 
Alarmed for hims If, he arose to be 
gone. The cook began to bundle him 
away. “ Oh, good captain ! good cap- 
tiin ! spare, spare me, spare me !” 
“ Have him away !” replied the captain. 
“Oh no, my good captain !” “ Have 
him a'^ayl I’ll teach him to bribe a 
lirifish rommtmder to sacrifice the life 
of an Kmjhshman to gratify a herd of 
bloody nieu.” Down the inquisitor fell 
npoii ills knees oifering him all his 
money, «ind promising never to return 
if he would let hi o begone. When the 
captain l ii<l sulliciently alarmed him, 
he disoMss' d him, warn'ng him never 
to c«»iiie a::ain on such an errand. What 
mii'-t h ivtt been the reverse of feeling 
in til doling mail to find himsedf thus 
happily delivered! He fell upon his 
knee>* in a tbrnd of tears before the cap- 
tain, and poured out a thousand bless- 
ings npoii hi> brave and noble deliverer. 

“ 'I '-Ms. ’ said tbe admiral to the gentle- 
man, *• is tin* circumstance that began 
our acquaintance. 1 took him tc be my 
servant; he served me from afiectmn ; 
mutual attachment ensued ; and it has 
inviolably subsisted and increased to 
this day.’* 

304. PRAYING TO AND FOR THE DE4D. 

(u) BKATIFICATION of ST. 
JULIAN.— The following account is 
given in a letter frotn lloi^, dated May 
28th, in the year 1825 

‘‘ On Whit-monday was beatified, in 
St. Peter’s at Rome, ^Spanish Fran- 
ciscan friar, named St« Julian da St. 
Agostino. The church was hung with 





candles, and ornamented with large 
paintings, representing several miracles 
ascribed to him while living, as well as 
afti-r his decease. One of them afforded 
considerable amusement. It represented 
St. Jul an,— who it seems was cook to his 
convent,— in the act of taking several 
ha f-roasfed birds from a spit, and re- 
storing them to life, clothing them mira- 
culously with feathers, and enabling 
them to fly away ! The Te Deum was 
sung, and followed by a prayer addressed 
to this new saint; high masses concluded 
the ceremony ; and in the afternoon the 
pope entered the church, and prayed be- 
fore the portrait of the new St. Julian.’* 
rc) RUONAVAN'IURA’S BEA- 
TIFICATION.— When Dr. Moore was 
at Rome, in 1775, a new saint, called 
St. Biionavantura, was added to the list. 
Dr. M. was present at the first part ot 
the ceremony usual on an occasion like 
this, which is called the beatification of 
a saint, and he hdS given a full account 
of the particulars. For several days 
previously, a very large picture of the 
proposed saint was hung up in front of 
St. Peter’s church, and printed papers 
announcing the ceremony were distri- 
buted,— particularly by the Franciscau 
monks, of whose order he had been a 
member. On the day fixed for the 
solemnity, the pope with many oardi- 
nais and other ecclesiastics attended ; a 
long discourse was pronounced by a 
Franciscan friar, seating forth the devo- 
tions, penances, and charitable actions 
of the saint, and enumerating the mira- 
cles he had performed when alive, ai d 
those effected after his death by liis 
bones. The most remarkable among 
these, was his replenishing a lady’s 
cupboard with bread, after her house- 
keeper had, by the saint’s desire, given 
to the poor all the loaves she had in the 
family. 

This orator was opposed as usual by 
another, who is called the advocate for 
the devil, and objects to the miracles of 
the saint, liis life and conduct, etc. etc. 
This controversy was drawn out to a 
great length ; but at length the claim- 
ant was admitted to the privileges of 
beatification, wliicii Di'. M. says, the 
church of Rome considers “ as entitling 
the saint to more distinction in heaven 
than before ; but he has not the* power 
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of freeing souls from purgatory tyi he 
has been canonized, and therefore is not 
addressed in prayer till he has obtained 
the second honour.” We may here 
observe, that tlie pope decrees who are 
to be considered as saints, and thus pro> 
fesses to know who are in heaven. 

( c ) SHRINE OF THOMAS A 
BECKET. — The shrine of Thomas a 
Becket, at Canterbury, was once pro- 
fitable. It was valued abundantly more 
than the shrine of the Virgin Mary, or 
of Christ ; for, in one year, there was 
ofFert d at Christ’s altar, 3/. 2s9 6</., at 
the Vi r Join’s 63/. 5s. 6d., but at St. 
Tliomas’s, 832/. 12a. Sd, And the next 
year was offered at Christ’s, nothing ; 
<'it the Virgin’s, 4/. Is. 8</., but at Becket’s, 
9 j4/. 6s. 3d. A jubilee of fifteen days 
was ordained for Becket, at Rome, every 
fiftieth year, and indulgence was granted 
to all that should visit his shrine. In 
the sixth jubilee, in 1420, 100,000 
strangers visited his tomb ; and brought 
with them immense wealth. 

(d) FLOGGING THE REIICS. 
— Galbert, monk of Marchiennes (Bel- 
gium) ijiforms us of a strange act of 
uevoiioii in his time, and which is, in- 
deed, attested by several contemporary 
writers. When the saints did not rea- 
dily comply with the prayers of th<*ir 
\otane.s, they flogged their relics with 
rods ill a spirit of impatience ; a chas- 
tisement w'hich they supposed would 
bend tht‘ saints into compliance ! 

(c) PAPAL BLASPHEMY.- Dur- 
ing the great drought pf the summer of 
1824, in Spain, prayers were offered up 
in ail the churches for rain, aud amongst 
others in that of the village of Las 
Cabezas de San JuaP, in Andalusia, 
where tlie unfortunate Iliego proclaimed 
the constitution. But it was in vain that 
the patron St. Nicholas was invoked 
and w'or^hipped, not a drop of rain fell. 
However, on a Sunday, as the faithful 
w’ere at their devotions in his church, 
they perceived a letter in the hands of 
the saint. Some of the most devout 
approachtd to take it ; but though St. 
Nicholas was of fto more yielding ma- 
terial than Wood, yet he raised the hand 
that held the letter, which appeared an 
unequivocal sign that he was unwilling 
to deliver *it. The curd, being informed 
of the circumstances, came in full ca- 
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nonicals to the saint, and prayed him 
humbly to give him the letter, which 
the saint, by lowering his hand, acceded 
to ; and the cure took the missive and 
read it to the assembly to their infinite 
edification. The letter was composed 
ill the following terms “ Abodes of 
the Blessed, May 1st, 1824. — My be- 
loved Nicholas, I have heard your con- 
tinual prayers to me, to send down rain 
upon your country : you have no doubt 
forgotten (he crimes with which your 
rebel village is stained, and which are 
the cause of the drought which afflicts 
unfortunate Spain. It is in vain that 
you ask for water } at present it is im- 
possible for me to oblige you. Except 
rain, ask an > thing else you wish from 
your ever affectionate. 

The Eternt^l Father ! ! I ” 

305. MIRACLES. 

(a) GREAT CURE BY RELICS 
OF BOGS AND CATS.—When the 
reformation was spreading in^Litbuania, 
Prince Radzivil was so affected that he 
went in person to visit the pope, and 
pay him all possible honours. His ho- 
liness, on this occasion, presented him 
with a box of precious relics. Having 
returned home, the report of this invalu- 
able possession was spread; and at length, 
some monks entreated permission to try 
the effect of these relics on a demo- 
niac wljo had hitherto resisted every 
kind of exorcism. They were brought * 
into the church with solemn pomp, de- 
posited on Uie altar, and an innumerable 
crowd attended. After the usual con- 
juration, they applied the relics, and 
the demoniac instantly became .well. 
The people called out, “A Miracle!** 
and the prince, lifting up his Iiamls and 
eyes to heaven, felt his faith confirmed. 

In this transport of pious joy, Im ob- 
served a youjig giMitleinaii smile, who 
was keeper of this rich treasure of 
relics, and wlio app(?ared by his mo- 
tions to ridicule the miracle. The 
prince, with violent indignation, took 
our young keeper of the relics to ta§k ; n 
who, on promise of pardon, gave the . 
following secret intelligence concerning 
them ; — He assured him, that \n tra- , 
veiling from Home he had lost the box 
of relics ; and that, not daring to men- 
tion tluj loss, he had procured a similar 
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box, which he had filled with the small 
bones of dogs and cats, and other trifies, 
similar to what were lost. He hoped 
that he might be forgiven for smiling, 
when he found that such a collection of 
rahbish ^as idolized with such pomp, 
and had even the virtue of expelling 
demons. It was by the assistance cn 
this box that the prince discovered the 
gross imposition of the monks and de- 
moniacs, and he afterwards became a 
zealous Lutheran. 

{b) THE AUTOMATON JESUS. 
— “ In the monastery at Isenach,” says 
Luther, “ stands an image which I have 
seen. When a wealthy person came 
hither to pray to it (it was Mary with 
her j'hild), the child turned away his 
fac<» from the sinner to the mother; 
but if the sinner gave liberally to that 
monastery, then the child turned to him 
again ; and if he promised to give more, 
then the child showed itself very friendly 
and loving^ and sti etched out its arms 
over him in the form of a cross. But 
this picture and image was made hollow 
within, and repaired with locks, lines, 
and screws, and behind it stood a knave 
to move them ; and so were the people 
mocked and deceived, who took the 
trick to he a miracle ! ’’ 

(c) MIRACLE OF THE OMELET. 

I — A priest in extreme poverty re- 
solved to get credit for a miracle. He 
put the yolks of several eggs in a hollow 
cane, and stopped the end with butter; 
then, walking into an alehouse, be 
begged to fry a single egg for his din- 
ner. The smallness of his repast ex- 
cited curiosity, and they gave him a 
morsel of lard. He stirred the lard 
with his cane, and, to the wonder of 
the surrounding peasants, produced a 
handsome omelet. This miracle estab- 
lished his fame ; he sold omelets, and 
got rich by his ingenuity. • 

(d}THE MONK AND THE MAG- 
PIE.— St. Anthony is thought to have 
had a great command over fire, and 
power of destroying by that element 
I those who incurred his displeasure. A 
certain monk of St. Anthony one day 
assembled his congregation under a tree 
where a magpie had built her nest, into 
which he Imd found meAs to convey a 
r small box filled with gunpowder, and 
out of the box hung a long thin match 
9 


that was to bum slowly, and that was 
hidden among the leaves of the trees. 
As soon as the monks or his assistant had 
touched the match with a lighted coal, 
the friar began his sermon ; in the 
meanwhile the magpie returned to her 
nest, and finding in it a strange body 
which she could remove, she fell 
into a passion and scratched with her feet 
I most vehemently. The friar affected 
to hear without emotion, and continued 
; his sermon with great composure, only 
he would now and then lift up his eyes 
toward^ the top of the tree, as if he 
wanted to know what was the matter. 
At last, when he judged that the match 
was near reaching the gunpowder, he 
pretended to be out of patience; he 
cursed the magpie, wished St. Anthony’s 
fire might consume her, and went on 
again with his sermon. But he had 
scarcely procee ded two or three periods, 
when the match on a sudden produced 
its effect, and blew up the magpie with 
its nest ; which miracle wonderfully 
raised the character of the friar, and 
proved afterwards very beneficial to 
him and his convent. 

(c) A MARTYR MAKING OFF 
WITH HIS HEAD. — Among the 
many strange things related in the 
Roman breviary for the edification of 
the faithful, is the following, concerning 
Dionysius, the Roman saint : 

Dionysius, having now passed his 
hundredth year, was struck with the 
axe on the seventh of the ides of Octo- 
ber ; concerningtfwhom tradition relates 
that he took up his head, when cut off, 
and carried it in his hands two miles, 
etc. Die ix. Octohria. 

Think of this;? reader ; “a man run- 
ning two miles with his head in his 
hands 1” 

(/) PLAYING THE DEVIL.- 
A singular occurrence took place about 
1824, in a village called Artes, near 
Ilostalreich, about twelve leagues from 
Barcelona. A constitutionalist being 
at the point of" death, his brother called ^ 
on the curate, and requested him to 
come and administer the sacrament. 
The curate refused, saying, “ Your 
brotlier is a constitutionalist, that is 
to say, a villain, an impious wretch, 
and an enemy to God and man; he 
is damned without mercy, and Jt is 
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therefore useless for me to confess 
him!” “But who told you that my 
brother was damned?” “ Who told 
me?” replied the curate; “why, God 
himself!” “What!” cried the asto- 
nished Spaniard, “ has God spoken to 
you?” “Yes,” answered the curate, 
with assurance; J^God spoke to me 
during the sacrifice of the mass, and 
told me your brother was damned to 
all the devils.” It was in vain that the 
brother had reiterated his entreaties: 
the curate was inexorable. A few days 
afterwards the constitutionalist died, and 
the brother returned to the curate, to 
beg him to perform the funeral ceremo- 
nies on the body. The curate refused, 
saying, “ The soul of your brother is 
now burning in hell, as I told you be- 
fore. It would be in vain for me to 
j take any trouble about interring his 
I body, fur during the night the devils 
will come and carry it away, and in 
forty da}S you yourself will meet with 
the same fate.” The Spaniard, not 
giving implicit credit to this diabolical 
visit, watched during the night by the 
body of his brother, with his pistols 
loaded. HeWeen twelve and one o’clock 
a knock was heard at the door, and a 
voice exclaimed, “ 1 command you to 
open, in the name of the living God ; — 
open ! if not, your instant ruin is at 
hand.” The Spaniard refused to open, 
and shortly after, he saw enter by a win- 
dow, three able-bodied devils, covered 
with skins of wild beasts, having the 
usual quantity of Bbrns, claws, and 
spiked tails, who set about carrying off 
the coffin containing the body. Upon 
this the Spaniard fir^d, and shot one 
devil dead. The othets took to flight j 
he fired after them, and wounded both, 
one of whom died in a few minutes ; the 
other escaped. In the morning, when 
the people went to church, there was no 
curate to officiate; and it was shortly 
afterwards discovered, on examining the 
two defunct devils, that one w'as the 
curate, the other the vicar ; the wounded 
devil was the sacT’istan, who confessed 
the whole diabolical affair. 

(g) GIVING SIGHT TO THE 
' B I /IND.— In the “ Life of Mary, Queen 
of Scots,” by Henry Glassford Bell, Esq., 

I we fi.i\d the following account of a pre- 
I tended miracle upon a blind boy. The 
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author was certainly not induced to give 
this account ft'om any partiality to the 
Scottish Reformers, of whom he speaks 
in no friendly terms. The miracle is 
in good keeping wifh many related in 
the Roman Breviary, and a fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy of Paul the 
Apostle concerning “ lyinjg wonders,” 
2 Thess. ii. 9. 

“ There was a chapel in the neigh- 
bourhood of Musselburgh, dedicated to 
the Lady of Loretto, which, from the 
character of superior sanctity it had 
acquired, had long been the favourite 
resort of religious devotees. In this 
chapel a body of the Catholic priests, 
undertook to put their religion to test 
by performing a miracle. They fixed 
upon a young man who was \^11 known' 
as a common beggar ip the streets of 
Edinburgh, and engag^ to restore to 
him, in the presence of the assembled 
people, the perfed use of his eyesight. 
A day was njmed, on which they cal- 
culated they might depend on this won- 
derful interposition of divine power in 
their behalf. From motives of curiosity, 

' a great crowd was attracted at the ap- 
pointed time to the chapel ; and the 
blind man made his appearance on the 
scaffold emoted for the occasion. The 
priests approached the altar, and after 
praying very devoutly, and performing 
other religious ceremonies, he who had 
previously been stone blind, opened his 
eyes^ and declared he saw all things 
plainly. Having humbly and gratefully 
thanked his, benefactors, the priests, he 
was permitted to mingle among the asto- 
nished people, and receive their charity. 
Unfortunately, however, for the success 
of this deception, a gentleman from Fife, 
of the name of Colville, determined to 
penetrate, if possible, a little further into 
the mystery. He prevailed upoh the 
subject of tW recent experiment to ac- 
company him to his^lodgings in Edin- 
buigh. As soon as they were, alone, 
he locked the chamber door, and either 
by bribes or threats contrived to win 
from him the whole secret. It turiied 
out, that in his boyhood this tool in the ' 
hands of the designing had beet) em-^^ 
ployed as a j^erd by the nuns of the ’ 
convent of Sciennes, then in the ^neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh. It was re- 
marked by the sisterhood, that he had 
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an extraordinary facility in * flipping up 
the lid of his eyes, and casting up the 
white.* Some of the neighbouring 
priests^ hearing accidentally of this 
talent, imagined that it might be ap- 
plied to good account. They accord- 
ingly took him from Sciennes to the 
rngnastery near Musselburgh, where 
they kept hith till he bad made himself 
an adept in this mode of counterfeiting 
blindness, and till his personal appear- 
ance was so much changed, that the 
few who had been acquainted with him 
before would not be able to recognise 
him. They then sent him to Edinburgh 
to beg publicly, and make himself fami- 
liarly known to the inhabitants as a 
commcm blind menaicant. So far every 
thing hadigone smoothly, and the scene 
at the chapel of Loretto might have had 
effect on the minds of the vulgar, had 
Colville’s activity not discovered the 
gross imposture. Colville, who belonged 
to the congregation, instantly took the 
mog' iflectual means to make known 
the ueceit. He insisted upon the blind 
man’s appearing with him next day at 
the cross of Edinburgh, where the latter 
repeated all he had told Colville, and 
confessed the iniquity of his own con- 
duct, as well as that of the To 

shelter him from their reven^ Colville 
immediately afterwards carried him off 
to Fife ; and the story, with all its de- 
tails, being speedily disseminated, ex- 
posed the Catholic cl6rgy to more con- 
tempt than ever.” 

306 . TRANSUBSTANTIATION, 

(fl) GETTING A WORLD OF 
MERIT.— An anecdote was related by 
the celebrated Mr. Maclaurin, profes- 
sor of mathematics in the university 
of Edinburgh, which most impressively 
illustrates the implicit confidence of the 
Roman Catholics in the dqgmas of their 
creed, however opposed to reason they 
may appear. 

When Mr. Maclaurin was travelling 
in France, he accidentally fell into the 
company of a learned Jesuit, with whom 
he travelled several leagues. After some 
mathematical conversation, the Jesuit 
discovered and lamented his heretical 
principles, and kindly offered his as- 
sistance to bring him into the Roman 
Catholic faith. Mr. Maclaurin embraced 
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his offer, and the conversation turn* d 
npoti tt*ansubstantiation. After a length- 
ened discussion of some hours, the Je- 
suit embraced him, aud said, “ My dear 
Mr. Maclaurin, you are the best, the 
truest friend I ever met with. How 
happy am I in this blessed opportunity 
of your conversation! I shall never 
forget the obligation under which I am 
laid to you, above all men living !” Mr. 
Maclaurin was surprised, and began to 
hope that he had convinced the Jesuit 
of his errors, and requested him to tell 
him in what the obligation consisted. 
“ Why, really,’’ replied the Roman 
Catholic, “ you have made this doctrine 
of transubstantiation so very absurd and 
ridiculous, that for the future I shall 
have a world of merit in believing 
it” 

(b) GOD EATEN BY MICE.— A 
man who lives fifty miles below Quebec, 
(says the Canadian Missionary Re- 
cord,”) mentioned that he had a Testa- 
ment, and that a eighbour bad one too, 
about whom he related the following 
circumstance : 

A protrapted meeting having been 
held here, several priests came to see 
this man, who, hearing of their coming, 
took a house and put it on a plate 
on the table, with a thread tied to it. 
When the priests entered, the man re- 
ceived them very politely, thanking them 
for their attention to his soul’s iiiteiv.>t 
They had a long conversation, in the 
course of which, he referred to his want 
of faith in the power of the priest ; but 
pointing to the fly, he said, “ I have 
been told that you can work miracles ; 
now, if you will cause that fly to drop 
down dead, while I am looking at it, I 
will then go to confess.” The priests 
refused, saying that they would not 
work a miracle for the sake of one per- 
son. “ But my soul is very precious,” 
said the man, and if you love me as 
you say, , you 'should do all in your 
power to bring me buck to the church.” 
During the conversation, speaking of the 
host, he asked the priest to take some 
of the consecrated wafer, and put it in 
a cupboard with a number of mice, and 
if, at the end of two weeks, it remained 
uneaten, then he would believe that it 
was God ; otherwise he would remain 
as he was, for he could not think that 
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God would all^w tiimself to be eaten by 
mice. 

(c) BELIEVING IN AN IMPOS- 
SIBILlTV. — “ Do you believe in tran- 
siibstantiation ? said a Protestant to a 
‘f apist, “ Yes, I do ” was the reply.— 
“ Why,” said the other, “ the thing is 
iinp(»bsibh‘.” “ And I,” said the Papist^ 
“ believe it because it is impossible I ” 

00 PRIESTS SUPERIOR TO AN- 
GELS. — In the reign of the “bloody 
Mary,” the popish bishop of London 
publicly preached the doctrine, that 
priests were superior to angels. “ The 
dignity of priests,” said that impious 
prelate, “by some means passeth the 
dignity of angels, because there is no 
power given to any of the angels to 
make the body of Christ, which the 
least priest may do on earth, and the 
higliest angel in heaven cannot do; 
wherefore, priests are to be honoured 
before all kings of the earth, princes, and 
nobles. For a priest is higher than a 
king, happier than an angel, and maker 
of his Creator.” 

(c) LADY JANE GREY’S SAR- 
CASM!. — It is related of Lady Jane 
Grey, that? being, when very young, at 
Nevvhall, in Essex, the scat of Mary, 
afterwards queen, and walking near the 
clnpel MMth Lady Anne Wharton, she 
observed her coinpanion, as they passed, 
bow to the elements on the altar. Af- 
fecting surprise at the motion of her 
friend, she asked, “ Is the Lady Mary in 
the chapel ?” “ No,” replied her com- 
panion, “ 1 bend to Him who made us 
all.” “How is that?” retorted Jane, 

“ can he be there who made us all, and 
yet the baker made him ?” It is asserted 
that this sarcastic remark laid the fgun- 
dation of Mary’s hatred to this lovely 
woman. 

^ 307. PURGATORV. 

(a') “HABEAS ANIMAM” FOR 
PURGATORY. — The Rev. Blanco 
White relates that, in Spain, besides 
masses, bulls, prayers, and penances, the 
pope has establislied eight or ten days in 
the year, on whicli every Spaniard, (for 
the grant is confined to Spain,) by 
kneeling at five different altars, and 
there praying for the extirpation ol 
heresy, is entitled to send a species of 
habeas animam writ to any of his friends I 
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in purgatory; that is, to require their 
deliverance as a reward for what he has 
done. 

(b) “ PLL TAKE BACK MY 
MONEY.” — An Italian noble being at 
church one day, and finding a priest 
who begged for the souls in purgatory, 
gave him a piece of g^. “Ah! .my 
lord,” said the good fatWr, “ you have 
now delivered a soul.” The count 
threw upon the plate another piece. 
“ Here is another soul delivered,” said 
the priest. “Are you positive of it?” 
inquired the count. “ Yes, my lord,” 
replied the priest, “ I am certain th»:*y 
are now in heaven.” “ Then,” said thtf 
count, “ ril take back my money, for 
it signifies nothing to you now ; seeing 
the souls are already got ^to heaven, 
there can be no dangei^ of their return- 
ing to purgatory.” 

(c) HEAVY DEMAND ON PA- 
TIENCE. — Mr. Temple, a missionary 
of Malta, n lates of a native of that 
island, that, “ not long after he came into 
our family, he was visited by a disease 
which reduced him so low, that his 
ph) sician, a Roman Catholic, told him 
it was proper to confess himself, receive 
the hos^^nd thus prepare himself for 
death, ifjk was at that time sick in 
his own family, for he has a wife 
and children. According to the ad- 
vice of the doctor, he sent for a 
priest, and confessed himself; a thing 
which he had not done tor a lung time 
before, 

“ A few' evenings ago, when he came 
to prayers, 1 asked him what the priest 
said to him. As he now detests the 
whole system, he seemed quite Willing 
to tel! me all about it. He said he con- 
fessed to the priest as many of his sins 
. as he could recollect, and then asked 
I his confessor what he must do, as he 
felt that he Itnust soon die. 

“ The priest told t^tat, should he 
be spared, he must, as soon as his 
health would permit, kiss the ground 
fifteen times a day, for eight days 
together, must hear one mass a day 
during the same period, and recite a ' 
certain part of the Rosary a grea^many 
timers for eight days ; this was the pen- ^ 
aiice enjoined by the confessor. ‘ But,’ 
said the poor man, ‘ what shall 1 do if 1 
die, and cannot perform this penance ?* 
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‘Oh,’ replied the confessor, ‘have pa- 
tience, and go to purgatory.* 

“ I have never detected this man in a 
falsehood, and I have no doubt he told 
me the truth concerning this affair.” 

id) DISTRICTS IN PURGA- 
TORY. — A woman and two children 
(says Dr. Br#rn]ee) called on a lady 
in Broadway, New York, to ask alms. 
The woman was dressed in black, and 
! said that she was left a widow, with the 
I children she had accompanying her, in 
I distressed circumstances, and she urged 
! her recpiest for alms with considerable 
earnestness. The lady informed her 
I that she could give her no money, but 
offered her food and articles of clothing 
if she might need them. But these 
would not do ; the widow wanted money, 
and she insisted so earnestly on the gift 
of money, that the lady asked her into 
the house, and entered into conversation 
with her, when she drew from the widow 
the following story : 

“My husband,” said she, “died a 
few weeks ago, and since that Pve had 

no peace. Priest called on me soon 

afterwards, and reproved me for not 
paying over to him the sum of money 
necessary for liis release fronL|||^t place 
of torment, I asked him much 
that would he. ‘ Oh,* said he, ‘ we 
have had different prices for different 
souls. For saying mass for some, we 
have one hundred dollars, for others 
fifty, and for others less. The least 
sum I can accept for praying the soul 
of jour departed husband out of that 
place of torment is twenty four dollars,* 
And now he gives me no peace, because 
you know 1 have not the money, and 
I what can I do for the soul of my poor 
I husband ? ” 

j The lady took a Bible, and handing 
I it to the afflicted widow, said to h^r. 

“ Here, take this Bible, and go to the 
priest you speak of, and request him to 
fold down a leaf on that place which 
teaches the doctrine of purgatory, and 
then jou bring the Bible back tome, 
and I will give you the whole amount 
you want to pay for praying your hus- 
band out of that place of torment.** 

The poor Romanist, delighted with 
this^ proposal, took the Bible, and made 
off in great haste to the priest : but 
she had ^ot been gone a great while 
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i before she returned more sorrowfiil than 
before. She told the lady, in great 
distress, that she carried the Bible to 
the priest, and informed him how he 
could put her in the way of obtaining 
the whole amount necessary to procuw 
the release of her husband’s ^ul fnim 
the torments of purgatory. But, alas I 
instead of turning down a leaf in her 
Bible upon the place where it teaches 
the doctrine of purgatory, he flew into 
a violent rage, and ordered her from his 
presence, saying, “See that the twenty- 
four dollars are forthcoming, or I’ll put 
you under penance for having in your 
presence that heretical book, and your 
husband shall never be released from 
purgatory till the money is paid down ; 
and, mind you 1 no other priest but my- 
self can pray him out, for he is in my 
district ! ” 

(0 INSCRIPTION AT MENTZ. 
— In the j^ear 1738, Mr. John Wesley 
travelled in Germany, and spent a night 
or two at Mentz. While there, he went 
into the great church, and spent an 
hour, and copied the following from a 
paper on the door : 

A full release for the poor souls in 
purgdtory, 

“ His Papal Holiness, Clement XII., 
hath this year, 1738, on the 7th of Au- 
gust, most graciously privileged the 
Cathedral Church of St. Christopher, in 
Mentz, so that every priest, as well sec- 
ular as regular, who will read mass at 
an altar for the soul of a Christian 
departed on any holiday, or any day 
within the octave thereof, or on two 
extraordinary days, to be appointed by 
the ordinary, of any week in the year, 
may each time deliver a soul out of the 
fire of purgatory.” 

(/) THE ARMENIAN’S REA- 
SON ING.~The Rev. Mr. Dwight, of 
Constantinople, says, “ The subject of 
purgatory was introduced in a company 
of eight or ten Armenians, by one of 
their number who had frequent inter- 
course with papists. He remarked he 
bad one difflcuity in iK!gard to it which 
none of them could solve. “ According 
to the papal notions,” said he, “ all who 
die in the church have certain venial 
sins upon them, for which they must 
suffer in purgatory according to the 
number and nature of those sins ; sbme 
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for a year, sojpe for a hundred years, 
and some, for ten thousand, etc. And 
this shall be the case up to the very time 
when the judgment-day shall come. At 
that day what will be done with those 
who have not served out their time in 
purgatory ? For example, what will be 
done with those who died the week or 
day previous to the judgment ? Some 
of them may. require the action of the 
purgatorial iires for a week, and some 
lor a year, auc^ some for a hundred 
years, and some for a thousand, or ten 
thousand, before they can atone for 
their sins, and be sufficiently purified 
for heaven. Let the believers in pur- 
gatory decide what is to be done with 
these cases at the judgment, when all 
that are in their graves shall rise, and 
the righteous are to be for ever sepa- 
rated from the wicked ; the latter to go 
away into everlasting punishment, and 
the former into life eternal.” 

308. BELIC8. 

(a) RELICS AT IIALI.E.-Halle, 
in Saxony, so ren'arkable for the hos- 
pital jrected by the celebrated Francke, 
seenia to 'have been, in the dark ages 
of Popery, like Athens of old, a*“city 
full of idols,” Acts xvii, 16 (marginal 
reading.) The clmrches contained forty- 
two entire bodies of Romish saints, and 
more than eight thousand smaller relics! 
A work, published by the authority of 
the archbishop, contains engravings of 
more than two hundred vases in which 
these relics were kept. Some of them 
a»e particularly specified, as earth from 
a field at Damascus, where Adam was 
foi Hied tVoin the dust of the ground ! 
Several bones and part of the standard 
of St. George ; pieces of Noah’s ark ; 
portions of the bodies of several patri- 
archs ijpd prophets ; the rods of Moses 
and Aaron; clothing which had be- 
longed to the Virgin ; and a piece of 
the skin of Bartholomew ! Among the 
entire bodies was one of the infants 
slain by Herod; also seventeen bodies 
of the coiiipaiiions of St. Ursula, who 
were, by ,mistalte, said to have been 
1 1,000 in number, instead of one named 
Undecimilla; also the glasfe or mirror 
used by these virgin martyrs, with much 
more of the like trumpery. On the 
Sunday next after the eighth of Sep- 
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tember, in every year, these relics 
were carried in solemn procession, and 
exhibited to the people. To all such 
as beheld them with devotion upon this 
occasion, offering prayers, and giving 
money to the collegiate church, indul- 
gences, or pardon of sins, were promised, 
for 29,245,120 years, and 220 days. We 
are not told by what process of calcu- 
lation this extraordinary number was 
ascertained; but the authorized writer 
might well boast that a great treasure 
was to be obtained at a small price, had 
not the trteasure, even if obtained, been 
utterly worthless. There was, however, 
a qualifying clause ; the indulgences 
were only to be obtained by those who 
were “ suited to deserve them ; ” an 
expression which, as Seckendorf ob- 
serves, would be as unintelligible to the 
people as the millions and hundreds of 
thousands spoken of in the calculation. 
Into what fearful delusions do mankind 
fall when tb >y forsake the simple truths 
of the Bible ! 

(6) SINGULAR RELICS.— are 
sometimes told of the harmless charac- 
ter of Popery, and are assured that the 
Roman Catholic system is, in reality, 
little ^ferent from that of Protest- 
antismjpSLet our readers, however, be 
assured of the following facts : 

When the monasteries M'ere sup- 
pressed at the time of the reformation, 
there were found in one of them as 
niiftiy relics as could be named in seve- 
ral sheeIJs of paper. Among others, 
there was an angel with one wing, that 
brought dver the spear’s head which 
pierced the Redeemer’s side. There 
were also some of the coals that roasted , 
St. Lawrence, the parings of St. Ed- j 
mund’s toes, St. Thomas a Heeket’s pen- ' 
knife and boots, with as many jm ces of ' 
the Saviour’s cross as would liiiiKe a j 
large whole one, a piece of St. Ait.irewV, i 
finger, set in an otunce of sih.er witli * 
many others of equal veraeify. Some of l 
the images were broken; among Mhicli 
was one, that, by means of springs, was , 
made to move the head, hands, and Teet: 
this had proved very profitable. Simie 
of the bl(K)d of a duck was foimd in g 
phial, which was thick on one $i«ie. aiul 
thin on the other : the peojde were 
taught to believe this was the blood of 
Christ; and on their paying a c()n.sider- 
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able sum, the thin side of the phial was 
turned towards them, and they were 
permitted to see the blood. 

(c) RELICS AT AIX-LA-CHA- 
PELLE. — Dr, Raffles, in his tour 
through Europe in 1817, visited the 
chun‘h of the Minorites, in Aix-La- 

' Chapel le, France. After describing sun- 
dry anti<|uities, among which were the 
remains of one of the children whom 
Herod killed in tlie hope of destroying 
Christ,” he proceeds : 

All this was interesting; but the 
cream of the antiquities yel^reinained. 
We were conducted to the. Yestry, or 
robin g-place of the priest, where a 
young man, whose province it is to 
expose these wonders to the g.ize of 
the credulous, threw open the curiously 
painted doors of an immense recess, 
when in an instant we were dazzled 
with a profusion of gold and precious 
stones, wtought into various forms, to 
contain or emblazon the precious and 
sacred relics. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ We were shown, 1. The 
irdle of Jesus Christ, brought from 
erusalem by Charlemagne, and with 
that monarch’s seal annexed to it 2 
Girdle of the Virgin Mary, derived from 
the same quarter. 3. A b|pe of the 
Virgin Mary’s father. 4. A hit of the 
cord with which Jesus was hound when 
he was scourged. 5. A prickle from the 
crown of thorns. 6. A bit of the sponge 
j with which they supplied the vinegar, 

I 7. A hit of one of the nails by which 
he was fastened to the cross. 8. And 
lastly, some sweat which tVil from him 
in the garden of Gethsemaiie, To this 
may be added, a link of the chaio with 
which Peter was chained at Rcuae ! 
a bit of the bone of Simeon’s arm, »^Jth 
which he embraced the infant Jesii- ' 1 
a rib of St. Stephen ! ! ! and a tooth of 
St. Thomas ! ! ! ! ” 

I thought of the sailor, who, afnw 
his rnessniates had told some wonder! ul 
stories of what had been found in the 
bellies of whales and sharks, and such 
monsters, determining to outstrip them 
all, said he had once been present at the 
catching of a fish, out of whose belly, 
when opened, there came a ship, with 
all its masts an4 rigging, and the whole 
of the crew. 

(d) A PHIAL OF DARKNESS.— 
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A traveller on the continent visiting a 
celebrated cathedral, was sho;^n by the 
sacristan, among other marvels, a dirty 
opaque phial. After eyeing it some 
time, the traveller said, **Do you call 
this a relic ? ” “ Sir,” said the sacristan 
indignantly, “ it contains some of the 
darkness that was spread over the land 
of Egypt” 

309. MORAL TENDENCY OF PAPACY. 

(a) CONSOLING TO PIRATES. 
— Several Spanish p’irates were once 
taken and brought into Boston, tried, 
and sentenced to death. They were, 
it seems, Catholics ; and on the day of 
their execution they were attended by 
a Spanish priest. As they arrived at 
the foot of the gallows, the priest turned 
to the captain, and with much gravity 
exclaimed — 

‘‘ Spaniards, ascend to heaven I” 
{b) NUNNERY AT BAHDSTOWN. 
— The following appeared in 183—, 
in various religious journals of Ame- 
rica. No place in Kentucky is more 
famous among Papists, and no place 
more detestable in part to Protestants, 
than Bardstown in Kentucky. It is the 
hotbed of all popish abominations. 

Not Jong since, a young lady of 
Kentucky, whose parents reside in the 
vicinity of Bardstown, was induced to 
enter upon the noviciate for a conven- 
tual life : and finally she became a nun 
The ‘’Lady Superior” immediately be- 
gan to explain the secrets of the priest- 
craft — and among other deieetable 
things inculcated for the young lady’s 
belief, the vast superiority of a nun’s 
enjoyments over those of common 
women, for that they vere often visited 
by angels in white robes, with whom 
they had holy intercourse ; and per- 
suaded the thoughtless and credulous 
girl to believe it. When the nun was 
fully prepared, the abbess informed her 
victim, that she had a revelation from 
heaven, and that the nun might speedily 
expect a visit from one of the angels, 
cautioned her not to be alarmed, and 
above all to i^ubmif herself to the 
“ white-robed angel’s ” commands. Al- 
most immediately after, at night, while 
in her bed, she saw by the moon- 
light a figure dressed in white enter 
her dormitory. She instantly sat up, 
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and began to cross herself, and to mut- 
ter her Marias. The “Vhlte- 

robed angel,” proceeded towards her, 
and the nun instantly perceived that 
instead of a white-robed visitant from 
heaven her associate was real flesh and 
blood,— even a priest from the neigh- 
bouring Jesuit seminary. By some 
means, she suddenly extricated herself 
from his grasp, and before he could exe- 
cute his nefhrions design, she escajjed 
from the nunnery, whether by the win- 
dow or by the door I do not remember; 
and M'ith tlie fleetness of a deer, in her 
night dress, she fled to her father’s 
house, and for ever abandoned all inter- 
course with those who, to use her own 
expression, represent themselves as 
** white-robed ang^ds from heaven.” 

(c) THE HARLOT’S HOME.— 
A Roman Catholic young woman (says 
a Montreal paper) received serious re- 
ligious, impressions, and determined, 
after a diligent examination of the 
Scriptures, to renounce the Romish 
Church 

'J’he priest of her parents deprived 
them of the partial Sacrament of the 
Lord s Supper, and declared that he 
would continue to do so, until they had 
prevailed upon their daughter to return 
to their church: he also expressed a 
desire to receive a c*all from tlie young 
woman. She called accordingly upon 
him, and informed him that her parents 
were not concerned in her change of 
views, but had done all in their power 
to bring her back to Popery. 

In the conversation which followed, 
the priest exerted himself to persuade 
her that she was in error, but in vain. 
At length, he inquired if she was will- 
ing to enter into the church, and before 
the altar, ask God to bless her .in her 
present corrs^jjQ|She replied that she 
was, and they^Ppeeded together to 
the church, whfeff she poured out her 
heart in unaffected and earnest prayer 
that God would smile upon her endea- 
vours to know and do his will, and that 
he would bring, her parents to see the 
errors into which they had fallen. 

The priest, amazed at her resolution 
and steadfastness, seemed to experience 
a sudden change, and told her to go 
forward ; if she thought she was right, 
to continue as she had begun. This 
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she has done, nnd is now on the point 
of connecting herself with a Protestant 
church, as a believer in Christ. 

In the early sta^s of her seriousness, 
a young iiian, a Romanist, was autho- 
rized by her parents, to decoy her back 
into the bosom of Popery, by the offer 
of marriage, but the attempt was unsuc- 
cessful. Afterwards, when she became 
more confirmed in her views, this young 
man came to her employer, with a 
burdened conscience, which he hoped 
to reJiev^^ a measure by confession, 
and declAKthat he had been authorized 
by her fRnts— a priest consenting— 
to offer his hand to the young woman, 
and if he could not succeed in making 
her a Roman Catholic by any oiher 
means, to sedvee her. 

We could not belidve this except on 
the most credible testimony. As it is, 
we cannot doubt. A harlot, we might 
infer, is more at home in tne Roman 
Catholic than in the Protestant Church, 
in the views of Romanists themselves ; 
but It is most distressing to find that 
such criminal and detestable acts are 
employed, and that the interests of im- 
mortal souls are sacrificed that the 
ranks otf opery may be kept unbroken 

Who W not aroused from his sleep? 
What Protestant can stand by in- 
. active, and witness the perpetration of 
such enormities in the sacred name 
of religion? We have another fact 
of jnuch the '^iTie description, but we 
reserve it for a future occasion. 

(d) WHERE NUNS PUT THEIR 
CHILDREN. — A captain of a vessel 
(says the “Philadelphian” for 184--) 
stated some time since, that when in port 
in a Catholic country, an old nunnery was 
torn down, for the purpose of reb'uirding, 
and although every exertion was made 
by the holy faiier to suppress the 
curiosity of the people, a number flocked 
round the ruins, apd some few exa- 
mined them, when it was discovered i 
that a large vault was under the 
building, wherein was a large number 
of INFANTS* BONES. When this dis- 
covery was made known, the popu- - 
lace insisted that they should be brought ■ 
out ; the hones were then laid out on a ‘ 
plain near the ruins, and examined by 
several physicians, who at onch pro- { 
Dounced them to be human hones. Our i 
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informant^ whose name we possess, 
states that he was among the number 
who witnessed the dreadful sight. 

(6) A NUNNERY ABANDONED. 
—“In the rear of Alleghany town,*' 
says the Richmond Telegraph for 
184—, “ and in full view of Pittsburg, 
is a (-atholic nunnery, one of those 
schools of superstition, tyranny, and 
pollution, which are rising up, as by en- 
cliantuient, in every part of the West. 
An event has recently occurred which 
has induced the whole sistmjhood, with 
the Driest, to abandon the j||H|ings. A 
gontleinan, residing at th^met, had a 
daughter in the nunnery to be educated, 
with the expectation that she was to 
visit him occasionally. Much time 
elapsed, no visit was made, and not 
being able to get any satisfactory infor- 
mation respecting his daughter, he came 
to the nunnery to see her. The lady 
superior Aid him she was not at home ; 
he insisted on knowing where she was, 
and was finally told that she was sick 
in bed, and could not be seen ; he de- 
manded a sight of her in a spirit which 
the lady superior thought it imprudent 
to attempt to resist; and being shown 
to her room, behold ! there was his once 
health) and promising daughter, with an 
infant. His indignation was so aroused, 
that he uttered some tlfreats in regard 
to the .^afet) of the establishment ; and 
the next morning not an individual was 
found there.” ^ 

if) yiNGULAR METHOD OF 
P 11 0 y ELY T I N G. — The following 
anecdote is current in German), and 
illustivi'*'! the disguises often assumed 
’ by Jcnuiifc ^o forward Popery, Whei. the 
Duke and Ducliess of Anhalt-Co^hen 
ernlwaced the liomish faith, the Cf;ui't 
followed their example, with the excep- 
tion of one maid of honour, who adhered 
to her Protestant principles. ShorT;, 
after, a young gentleman arrived from 
Vienna, who won the affections of the 
lady, but informed her, that beibg a 
Roman Catholic, he could.^ot ally him- 
self to a heretic. She consented, after 
a struggle, to forsake Protestantihm, but 
fainted when her recantation was made. 
The lover then informed her, that he 
had paid his addresses to her for the 
^ood of her soul, marriage being out of 
Sie question as he was A priest and a 
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Jesuit; a fact of which she was con- 
vinced, when taking off a win which he 
wore, he showed her the tonsure or 
shaven crown, which is a distinguishing 
mark of popish priests. 

310. MISCELLANEOUS. 

(a) DYING WORDS OF POPE 
PIUS V. — It is said of Pius Quintus, 
that when dying he cried out in despair: 

“ When I was in low condition I had 
some hopes of salvation ; when 1 was 
advanced to be a cardinal, 1 greatly 
doubted it ; but since I came to the 
popedom, 1 have no hope at all.” 

(b) PAPAL INSPIRATION.— A 
Roman Catholic cure, in France, once 
ventured to ask a Protestant, “Upon 
what do you build your belief, since 
you have no authority for your faith 7 ” 
The reply was, “ Upon the Bible ; if 
the apostles had left behind them any 
infallible successors, it wou)d have been 
unnecessary to bequeath to us so many 
instructions in writing.” 

“ The apostles ! and why are you to 
place greater reliance on the apostles 
than on their successors ? ” 

“ Because the apostles were inspired 
by the Holy Ghost.” 

“ Well ! and w'e too are inspired.” 

“ Are you inspired? ” ♦ 

“ Yes I 1 repeat — We too are in- 
spired 

“ 'J’hen why do you require to be 
further instructed in the college of the 
Jesuits ?” 

The priest was confounded. 

(c) SURPRISE AT 'I’HE TRUE 
VERSION.— The Rev. Mr. Temple, 
one of tlio American missionaries at 
Malta, has related the following f.jct; — 
My teacher, a native of Italy, came 
into my room one morning, and took up 
% tract, then lying on my tabic, and 
immediately cast his eyes upon the ten 
commandments, v^hlch I had inserted 
at the end. As soon as he had read 
the second eommandinent, he exprtissed 
much astonishment, and askecf whether 
this was part of the decalogue. I 
immediately showed him this com- 
mandment in Archbishop Martini’s ' 
“ Italian Translation of ilie Latin Vul- 
gate.” He could not suppress his feel- 
ing of surprise on reading this in the ; 
Italian Bible, and in a version, tpq, j 
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authorized by the Pope. “ I have 
said he^ “ fi^y /ears, have been publicly 
educated in Italy, have had the com- 
mand of a regiment of men; and fought 
in many campaigns; but, till this hour, 
I never kneir, that such a command- 
ment as this was written in the pages 
«f the Bible.” 

(d) THE POPE ANGRY.— Pope 
Julius, sitting at dinner one day, ai^ 
pointing Jo a peacock which he had not 
touched, “ Keep,” said he, “ this coW 
peacock for me against supper, and let 
me sup in the garden ; for I shall have 
guests.” When supper came, the pea- 
cock was not brought to the table; 
on which the pope, after his wonted 
manner, fell into an extreme rage. 
One of his cardinals, liitting by, desired 
^ him not to be so moved with a matter of 
such small weight. ' “ What li* said the 
Pope, “if God was so angry for an 
apple, that he cast our first parents out 
of Paradise for the same, why may not 
I, being his Vicar, be angry for a peacock, 
since a peacock is a greater matter than 
an apple ?” 

(0 ST. JANARIUS AND THE 
HGRSrS. -y We were present to-day, 
(says the author of “Rome in the 
Nineteenth Century,”) written in 1818, 
at one of the most ridiculous scenes 
I ever witnessed, even in this country. 
It was St. Anthony’s blessing of the 
horses; which began on that saint's 
day, and, I understand, lasts for a week. 
We drove to the church of the saint, 
near Santa Maria Maggiore, and could 
scarcely make our way through the 
streets, from the multitude of horses, 
mules, asses, cows, sheep, goats, and 
dogs, wh’ch were journeying along to 
the place of benediction ; their tails, 
heads, and necks, decorated with bits of 
coloured ribbon and other finery, on this 
their unconscious gala day. The saint’s 
benediction, though nominally confined 
to hoi'ses, is equally efficacious, and 
equally bestow(»d upon all quadrupeds ; 
and *1 believe there is scarcely a brute 
st.in Rome, or in the neighbourhood, that 
has not participated iin it. An immense 


crowd were assembled in the wide open 
space in front of the church : and from 
the number of beasts and men, it looked 
exactly l^ke a cattle fair. At the door 
stood the blessing priest, dressed In his 
robes, and wielding a brush in his hand, 
which he conttbually dipped into a huge 
bucket of holy water that stood near 
him, and spirted at the animals as they 
came up, in unremitting succesbioU, 
taking off his little skull-eap, and mut- 
tering every time in Latin, “By the 
intercessioi^ of blessed Anthony the 
abbot, theejiphimals are freed from «ril, 
in the nadte of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, Amen.” The poor priest 
had such hard work in blessing, that he 
was quite exhausted and panting, and 
his round face looked fiery red with his 
exertions. The rider, or driver of the 
creature, always gave some piece of 
money, larger or smaller, in p^p^ortion 
to his means or generosity, and received 
an engraving jf the saint, and a little 
metallic cross: however, all animals 
might be bh^ssed gratis. Several well- 
dressed people, in very handsome 
equipages, attended with oHitriders. in 
splendid liveries, drove up while we 
were there,^ and sat uncovered till the 
benediction* was given; then, having 
paid what they thought fit, they drove 
off, and made wa^ for others. Due ad- 
venture happened, which afforded some- 
amusement. A cgimtryman having got 
a blessing on U^beast, and therefore 
putting bis if^hole trust in its power, set 
off from the church-door at full gallop ; 
and had scarcely gone a hundred yar^,, 
before the ungainly animal tumbled 
down with him, apd he rolh^d over hia 
head into the dirt. He soon got ^ 
however, and shook himself, and so df , 
the horse, without either seeming ^ 
much the worse. The priest 
not' a whit out of couiUeuance 
catastrophe; and some of the * 

by exclaimed, with entire ' 

of faittf, that, “but for th«: bLS 
they might both have bthoken thJ. 
necks!” 
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3H. PATIENCE. 


(a) TORTURED NOBLfeMAN.— 
When the Mexican emperor, Gatimo- 
zin, wac put upon the rack by the 
soldiers of Cortes, one of his nobles, who 
lay in tortures at the same time, com- 
plained bitterly to his sovereign of the 
pains he endured. **Do you think,*’ 
said Gatimozin, that I lie upon roses?” 
The nobleman ceased moaning, and 
expired in silence. a Chris- 

tian,” adds the pious Bishop Home, 
“ thinks his sufferings for sin, in sick- 
ness, or pain, &c., intolerable, let him 
remember those of his Lord, endured 
patiently on that bed of sorrow, the cross^ 
and he will think so no longer.” 

(b) « TRIBULATION WORKETH 
PATtjJNCE.”— There was a little boy 
who was so crippled that he could not 
open his Bible, which he had always 
before hin^ A gentleman asked him 
why he was so fond of reading it. ^ I 
like to read the Bible,” said he, ** be- 
cause it tells me of Jesus Christ.” 
“Do you think you have believed on 
Jesus Christ V* “ Yes, I do.” “ What 
makes you think so ?” “ Because he 
enables me to suffer my afflictions 
patiently.** 

(c) PATIENT MINISTER.--Mr. 
Rivet, a learned an^ pious divine, was 
an instance of extri^rdinary patience 
under excruciating pains, which he 
bore for many days. “ You see," says he, 
“ through the grace of God, I am not 
tired: I wait, I believe, I persevere. 
Patience is much better than knowledge. 

^ I am no more vexed with earthly cares • 
\T have now no desire but after heavenly 
tkungs. I have learat more divinity in 
tb^ ten days, than in fifty years be- 
foi^ This body is feeble, but the spiri t 
is 8troi?g and enriched. Far be it from 
me that\l should murmur. How small 
are thesd\ pains in comparisofi of that 
grace, thiibugh which I bear, with a 
quiet mind, \^hatsoever it plegseth God 
to lay upon me I The body, indeed, 
suffers, but the soul is comforted and 
filled abundantly.” 

id) PATIENCE OF SARAO PAR* 
BECK. — One of the roost rema;*hable 
instances of patience on record is be 


foand in the case of Miss Sarah Par- 
beck, of Salem, Massachusetts. A lady 
visiting her in 1845, thus describes her 
interview : 

“ The door was opened by a very old 
lady, wrinkled and bowed* down with 
age, who invited us to enter. The room 
was so dark, that before my eyes were 
accommodated to the change, I could 
only see a figure dressed in white, sit- 
ting upon the bed, and rocking to and 
fro. This motion was attended by a 
sound like the click of wooden ma- 
chinery, which arose, as I afterwards 
discovered, from the bones, as they 
worked in their loosened sockets. As 
we approached, she extended her hand 
to my companion, and said in a painful 
bat weetionate voice, * Eliza, I am very 
glad to see thee ;* and then asked my 
name and place of residence. She had 
just given me her hand, when a spasm 
seized her, and it was twitched suddenly 
from my grasp. It flew some four or 
five times with the greatest violence 
against her face, and then, with a sound 
which I can only compare to that made 
by a child who has been sobbing a long 
time, in catching its breath, she threw up 
both her arms, and with a deep guttural 
groan was flung back upon her pillow, 
with a force inconceivable to one who 
has not witnessed it The instant she 
touched the bed, she uttered that pierc- 
ing shriek again, and sprung back to 
her former position, rocking to and 
fro, with those quick, heart-rending 
groans which I had heard while standing 
at the door. It was several minutes 
before she could speak, and then there 
was none to answer her. Both my 
companion and myself were choked 
with tears. Her poor mother went to 
^ other side of the bed, and smoothed 
the coverlid, and re-arranged the pil- 
lows, looking sadly upon her poor child, 
writhing in torture which she could not 
alleviate. I becatoGe fiunt, and trembled 
with a sadden weakness; a cold per- 
spiration stood upon my' face. The 
objects in the room began to swim 
about me, and 1 was obliged to take 
hold of the bedside for support. I have 
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been in our largest hospitals, and haV^ 
spent hours in going from room to 
room with the attending physician. 
I have witnessed there almost every 
forip of human suffering, but I had 
never beheld anything to be compared 
^ that now before me. She afterwards 
IRld me, as if in apology for her screams, 
thdt when she was hurled back upon 
her pillpw, both shoulders were dislo- 
cated, and as they sprung back into 
their sockets, the pain was far beyond 
endurance, and extorted from her these 
shrieks, 

“ Her sentences were broken, uttered 
with much difficulty, and frequently 
interrupted by the terrible spasm I have 
described. Yet this was her ‘quiet* 
state ; this the time when she suffered 
least. Day after day, night after night, 
fourteen weary years have dragged them- 
selves along,' whilst her poor' body has 
been thus racked; she has had no relief, 
no hope of relief, except that which 
death shall give: When I asked bar 
if her affliction did not at times seem 
greater than she could bear, ‘ O ! 
never,’ sh i replied. ‘ I cannot thank 
God enough for having laid his heavy 
hand upon me. I was a thoughtless 
sinner, and had he not in his mercy 
afflicted me, I should probably have 
lost my immortal soul. I see only his 
kindness and love. The sweet commu- 
nion I have with my Saviour more than 
compensates me for all 1 suffer. I am 
permitted to feel, in a measure, in my 
poor body, what he suffered to save 
me, and my soul can never grow weary 
in his praise.’ This last sentence, I 
must say, gave me an argument which 
put doubts of the verity and power of 
religion to flight more effectually than 
all the evidences which the wisdom of 
man has arrpyed against the sceptic ; 
and I could not but exclaim, ‘ If this 
be delusion, let me be deluded ! ’ 

“ She spoke in the most tender terms 
of her Saviour’s' love. Her conversa- 
tion was in heaven, from whence also 
Aie looked for hqr Saviour, knowing 
that he should change her body of 
humiliation, and foshion it like unto his 
glorious body. I shall never forget the 
tones and language in which she en- 
treated my sobbing companion to give 
that Saviour her heart. As she reco- 
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vered from a spasm, I said to her, ‘ Do 
you not often desire to depart, and be 
with the Saviour you love so fervently? • 
She had hardly recovered her exhausted 
breath, but replied with jpreat decision. 
By the grace of God, I have never had 
that wish. Though death will be a 
welcome gift when my Father sees flt 
to bestow it upon* me, yet, thanks to 
his supporting grace, 1 can wait his 
time without impatience. He sees that 
there is much dross to refine away, and 
why should 1 wish against his will?’ 

“ 1 remained by her side for more 
than an hour ; such, however, vzere the 
attractions of her discourse, that 1 was 
unconscious of the time. I know not 
when 1 have been so drawn towards a 
fellow-Christian, and never had I been 
led to such delightful contemplations of 
our Saviour’s character, his faithfulness, 
and love. I remarked to Imt, as I 
turned to go away, * God has made you 
a powerful preacher here, upon your 
bed of pain.* ‘ O,’ she rtplied, ‘ if he 
will make me the instrument of saving 
but a single soul, I am willing to live 
and suffer here until my hair is may 
with age.’ I noticed some bottles send- 
ing upon a small table, and asked her 
if she found any relief from opiates. 
‘Through God’s kindness,’ she an- 
swered, ‘ I probably owe the preserva- 
tion of my life thus far to an extract 
made from blackdrop.* ‘ Does il enable 
ou to sleep ? * ‘ O no,’ she replied, ‘1 
ave not knowla sleep for a very long 
time.’ ‘ Whatl’ J cried, ‘do you never 
rest?’ A severe spasm here seized 
her, and it was some time before she 
could answer me ; she had been attacked 
in this way some twelve or fifteen times 
whilst conversing with us, and fre- 
quently in the midst of a reply. "V^en 
she recovered, she said the physicians 
thought she obtained rest in her \ long 
spasm,* which lasted for ^nore than an 
hour. * During that time,’ she continued, 

‘ I am dead to everything but a sense 
of the most extreme anguish. I see and • 
hear nothing; I only feel as though 1 
wus being crushed in pieces by som^ 
immense weight* This is her rest ! 
The rackl Yet, through all this suffer- 
ing, the smiles of God penetrate her 
heart She sees him just, and acknow- 
ledges his love.** 

2p2 
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(«) SUFFERING PATIENTLY 
FOR CHRIST. — Negrino and Pas- 
chal! exercised their ministry in Cala- 
bria, in comforting the persecuted Wal- 
densiims among the woods and moan- 
tains j bat when the sufferers were 
closely hunted, the preachers were not 
likely to escape. At the instance of the 
inquisitor, they were both apprehended. 
Negrino was starred to death in prison 
at Casueza. At this place Paschali was 
detained in confinement eight months, 
whence he was sent prisoner to Naples, 
with a view of being conducted to 
Rome. The patience with which he 
endured the cross, appears from, the 
sensible and ardent letters which he ad- 
dressed to the persecuted church of 
Calabria, to his afidicted spouse Camilla, 
and to the church of Geneva. In one 
of these he thus describes his journey 
from Cosenza to Naples “ Two of 
our companions had been prevailed on 
to recant; but they were no better 
treated on 4hat account, and we know 
not what they will suffer at Rome, 
whither they are to be conveyed, as 
well as Marquet and myself. The 
Spaniard, our conductor, wished us to 
give him money to be relieved from the 
chain by which we were bound to one 
another ; yet, in addition to this, he ; 
put on me a pair of handcuffs, so strait 
that they entered into the flesh, and 
deprived me of all sleep ; and I found 
that, if at all, he would not remove 
them until he bad drawn from me all 
the money I bad, amounting only to 
two ducats, which I needed for my sup- 
port. At night, the beasts were better 
treated than we, for their litter ^as 
spread for them, while we were obUgv-'l 
to lie on the bard ground, without any 
cohering ; and in this condition we re- 


matned for nine nights. On onr arrival at 
Naples we were thrust into a cell, noisome 
in the highest degree, from the damp, and 
the breath of the putrid prisoners.” 

He was next sent in bonds to Rome, 
at which place his brother arrived from 
Coni, with letters of recommendationajA 
ask his liberty. With difficulty tWT 
brother obtained an interview with Him, 
in the presence of a judge of the In- 
quisition. He gives the following de- 
! scription of this first interview : ** It was 
hideous to see him, with his bare head, 
and his hands and arms lacerated with 
the small cords with which he was 
bound, like one to be led to the gibbet. 
On advancing to embrace him, 1 sunk 
to the ground. * My brother,’ said he, 

‘ if you are a Christian, why do you dis- 
tress yourself thus? Do you know that 
a leaf cannot fall to the ground without 
the will of God ? Comfort yourself in 
Christ Jesus, for the pres^^nt troubles 
are not to be compared with the glory 
to come.’ ” ^ 

At last, on the 8th of September, 
1560, he was led to the conventual 
church of Minerva, to hear his process 
publicly read ; and the next day, the 
9th of September, he appeared, with 
the greatest fortitude, in the court ad- 
joining the castle of St. Angelo, where 
he was burnt in the presence of the 
pope and a party of cardinals. 

(f) ERETRllJS AND HIS FA- 
THER. — A youth named Eretrius was ' 
for a considerable time a follower of 
Zeno. On his return borne, his father 
asked him what he had learned ? The 
boy replied, that would hereafter api)ear. 
On this, the father being enraged, beat 
bis son; who, bearing it patiently, and 
without complaining, said, “ This have 
1 learned — to endure a parent’s anger.” 


312. PATRIOTISM. 


(a) THE ROMAN AMBASSA- 
DORS. — Ptolemy Philadelphus, king 
of Egypt, having sent to desire the 
firieuoship of the Romani people, an 
embassy was despatched from Rome 
(he following year, in return for the 
civilities of Ptolemy. The ambassa- 


dors were Qumins. Fabius Garges, Ci- 
moa Fabius Pictor, with Numerius his 
brother, and Quintus Ogaloius. The 
disinterested air with which they ap- 
peared sufficiently indicated the great- 
ness of their souls* Ptolemy gave them 
a splendid entertainment, and took that 
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opportunity to present to escb of them 
a offowu of gold, which they received 
bmuse they were onwillisg to dieehlige 
him by declining the honour he intended 
them; but they went the next morning 
and placed' them on the heads of the 
Uk’s statues erected in the public 
Bees of the city. The king likewise 
having tendered them very considerable 
presents at their audience of leave, they 
received them as they had the crowns; 
but, on their arrival at Rome, before 
giving the Senate an accobnt of their 
embassy, they deposited all those pre- 
sents in the public treasury, and made 
it evident, by so noble a conduct, that 
in serving the republic they had pro- 
posed no other advantage, to themselves 
than the honour of having well done 
their duty. The republic, however, 
would not suffer itself to be exceeded in 
generosity of sentiments. The Senate 
and people came to a resolution, that 
the ambassadors, in consideration of 
the services they had rendered the stat^ 
should receive a sum of money equiva- 
lent to that they had deposited in the 
public ‘ trea ;ury. This indeed was an 
amiable contest and one is at a loss to 
know to which of the antagonists to 
ascribe the victory. Where shall we 
now find men who devote them|elyes 
in a similar manner to the public good, 
without any interested expectations of 
selfisb advantage ? 

(6) THE CORSICAN AND HIS 
UNCLE. — A striking display of the 
character of the legislator, and of the 
subject, was related by PaoU to Mr. 
Boswell, when he visited Corsica. ** A 
criminal,” said he, ** was condemned to 
die. His nephew came to me with a 
lady of distinction, that she might solicit 
his pardon. The nephew’s anxiety 
made him th)nk that the lady did not 
speak with sufficient force and earnest- 
ness. He therefore advanced, and ad- 
dressed himself to me, ^ Sir, is it prop^ 
for me to speak ^ ’ as if he felt that it 
yf^s iinTawful to make such an applica- 
tion. I bade him, go on. *Sir,* said 
he, with the deepest concern, *may 1 
beg the life of my uncle? If it is 
granted, his relations will make a gift 
to the state of a thousand zechins we 
will fbmish soldiers in pay during 
the siege of Furiana; we will agree 
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that my uncle shall be banished, and 
wilt engage that he shall never return 
to the island.* 1 knew the nephew to 
be a* man of worth, and I answered 
him, * You are ac(}uainted with the cir- 
cumstaoeea of thia case : such is my 
confidence in you, that if you will sav, 
that giving your uncle a pardon would 
be just, usefiiL or honourable for Cor- 
sica, I promise you it shall be granted.’ 
He tunoied about, burst into tears, and 
left me, saying in bis native language, 
** I would not have the honour of our 
country sold for a thousand zechins,* 
His uncle suffered.’* 

(c) PATRIOTIC MOTHER.— 
History furnishes many examples of 
mothers led away bj the seductive at* 
tractions of honour, riches, and gran- 
deur, to sacrifice the true liiippiness of 
their children, in the hope of securing 
the future fortune and rank of their 
posterity. Russia, however, furnishes 
one instance of a mother who opposed 
the elevation of her child to the highfSt 
dignity, with the utmost anxiety. Dur- 
ing the interregnum that succeeded the 
unfortunate reign of Chowski,'in 1610, 
the Russian nobles agreed to give the 
crown to a near relation, on the mater- 
nal side, of the Czar Fedor Iwanovitch. 
They accordingly invited young Mi- 
chael* Ronmnof and his mother to Mos- 
cow, but they both refused to attend ; 
the mother even went further; she 
wrote to her brother Chereroetef, to beg 
of him to oppose the elevation of his 
nephew to a throne, since his extreme 
youth rendered fiira incapable of under* 
taking so important a charge. The 
election, however, proceeded, and Mi- 
chael Romanof was chosen Emperor. 
When the deputies repaired to Kos- 
troma, to announce to the new sovereign 
the choice they had made of him, his 
mother begged a private interview with 
the plenipotentiaries, befare she intro- 
duced them to her son. They consented, 
and met her in the church, where, with 
tears, she renewed her entreaties, and 
begged of them to choose some person 
more able to govern the people than her 
son. She was informed that, having 
decided, the nobles would not revoke 
their choice. “ Well, then,” said she, 
** I must content myself with soliciting 
you to take'my child under your guar- 
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dianship ; be has not been educated in 
the difficult art of governing mankind ; 
but you have elected him — you insist 
on him for your monarch, and if he 
does not fulfil your expectations, you 
alone will be answerable to Gk)d for 
the events of which your choice may 
be the cause ; but as for me, I have 
done my duty to my God, my country, 
and my child.” 

(rfj WASHINGTON AND HIS 
FRIENDS. — An anecdote is told of 
the great Washington, which exhibits, 
in a fine light, the distinction between 
public duty .and private friendship. 
During his administration as President 
of the United States, a gentleman, the 
friend and the companion of the general 
throughout the whole course of the re- 
volutionary war, applied for a lucrative 
and very responsible office. The gen- 
tleman was at all times welcome to 
Washington’s table ; he had been, to a 
certain degree, necessary to the domes- 
tic repose of a man, who had for seven 
years fought the battles of his country, 
and who had now undertaken the task 
of wielding her political energies. At 
all times, and in all places, Washington 
regarded his revolutionary associate 
with an eye of evident partiality and 
kindness. He was a jovial, pleasant, 
and unobtrusive companion. In apply- 
ing for this office, it was accordingly 
in the full confidence of success ; and 
his friends already cheered him on the 
prospect of his arrival at competency 
and ease. The opponent of this gentle- 
man was known to be decidedly hos- 
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tile to the politics of Washington; he 
had even made himself conspicuous 
among the ranks of opposition. He 
had, however, the temerity to stand as 
candidate for the office to which the 
friend and the favourite of Washington 
aspired. He had nothing to urge 
favour of his pretensions, but strtflP 
integrity, promptitude, ahd fidelity in 
business, and every quality which, if 
called into exercise, would render ser- 
vice to the state. Every one considered 
the application of this man hopeless ; 
no glittering testimonial of merit had 
he to present to the eye of Washington; 
he was known to be his political enemy ; 
he was opposed by a favourite of the 
generars; and yet, with such fearful 
odds, he dared to stand candidate. 
What was the result ? The enemy of 
Washington was appointed to the office, 
and his table companion was left desti- 
tute and dejected. A mutual friend, 
who interested himself in the affair, 
ventured to remonstrate with the presi- 
dent on the injustice of his appointment. 
“ My friend,” said he, “ I receive with 
a cordial welcome ; be is welcome to 
my house, and welcome to my heart ; 
but, with all his good qualities, he is not 
a man of business. His opponent is, 
with all his political hostility to me, a 
man %f business; my private feelings 
have nothing to do in this case. 1 am 
not George Washington, but President 
of the United States ; ps George Wash- 
ington, I would do this man any kind- 
ness in my power ; but as President of 
the United States, 1 can do nothing.” 
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(a) TRUE PEACE-MAKER. — 
When Mr. Welch accepted of the call 
to Ayr, Scotland, he found the wicked- 
ness of the people, and their hatred to 
religion so great, that no one would let 
him a house, till Mr. John Stewart, an 
eminent Christian, and some time pro- 
vost of Ayr, accommodated him with 
an apartment in his house, and became 
his lasting friend. Mr. Welch first 
addressed himself to the arduous task 
of healing their divisions, oiiiting their 


factious parties, and putting an end to I 
their daily battles, which were so des- 
perate, tliat no one could walk in the 
streets, even in the day-time, without 
the moat imminent danger of being 
wounded* His method was this : after 
he had put a helidet on his head, he 
would TO between the parties of fighting 
men,^ already covered with blood ; but 
he never took a sword, which convinced 
them that he came not to fight, but to 
make peace. When he had brought 





them, by little and little» to hear him 
speak, and 6 listen to his argdments 
against such inhmnan prooeeduigs, «he 
would order a table to be spread in 
the stmet, and, beginning with praver, 
persuade them to profess themselves 
|||snd8, and to sit down, and to eat and 
iPnk together ; which, when done, he 
would finish this labour of love with 
singing a psalm. Thus, by degrees, 
labouring among them in word and 
doctrine, for he preached every day, 
and setting them a good example, he 
brought them to be a peaceable and 
happy people ; and he grew, at length, 
in such esteem among them, that they 
made him their counsellor, to settle all 
their differences and misunderstandings, 
and would take no step of importance 
in civil affairs without his advice. 

(b) ENVIABLE REPUTATION. 
— John Dickinson, Esq., of Birming- 
ham, was often called by way of dis- 
tinction, ** The Peace-maker and such 
was his anxiety to keep the bonds of 
peace from being broken — such was 
his solicitude to heal the breach when 
made, that he would stoop to any act but 
that of meanness —make any sacrifice 
but that of principle — and endure any 
mode of treatment, not excepting even 
insult and reproach. From the high 
estimate in which his character was 
held, he was often called upon to act as 
umpire in cases of arbitration, and it 
was but rarely, if ever, that the equity 
of his decisions was impeached. On 
one occasion, two men were disputing 
in a public-house about the result of 
an arbitration, when a third said, “ Had 
John Dickinson anything to do with 


it?” “Yes,” was the reply. “Thei^ 
all was right, I am sure;'* and in this 
opinion the whole party concurred, and 
the disputation ceased. 

(c) PACIFIC MINISTEIL-George 
\i^hart, one .of 4he first Scottish mar- 
tyrs at the time of the Reformation, 
bein^ desired to preach on the Lord’s 
day, in the churcn of Mauchline, went 
thither with that design ; but the sheriff 
of Ayr had, in the night-time, piit a 
garrison of soldiers into the church to 
keep him out Hugh Campbell, of Kin- 
zeancleugh, with others in the parish, 
were exceedingly offended at this im- 
piety, and would havr entered the 
church by force; but Wishart would 
not suffer it, saying, “Brethren, it is 
the word of peace which I preach un^o 
you ; the blood of no man shall he shed 
for it this day. Jesus Christ is as^ 
mighty in the fields as in the church, ** 
and he himself, while he lived in the* 
flesh, preached oftener in the desert and 
on the sea-side than in the temple of 
Jerusalem.” Upon this the people were 
appeased, and went with him to the 
edge of a moor, on the south-west of 
Mauchline, where, having placed him- 
self upon a mound of earth, he preached 
to a great multitude. He continued 
speaking for more than three hours, 
God working wondrously by him, inso- 
much that Laurence Ranken, the Laird 
of Shield, a very profane person, was i 
converted by his discourse. The tears • ! 
ran from his eyes, |o the astonishment 
of all present; and the whole of his 
after life-jvitnessed that his profession 
was without hypocrisy. 


* 314. PERJURY. 

(a) FORSWEARING A DEBT.— permitted the parties to go into a free 
At a Justice’s Court, held at Mayslick, conversation on the subject of their 
Kentucky, says an eye-witness, a cause dealings. 

came on to be heard, wherein the sum After considerable affirmation oq one i 
in dispute was 75 ^ents. due to the side, and denial on the other, the plain- I 


plaintiff, a tavern-keeper, for whisky. 

Neither party having any testimony 
to introduce, Mr. S- — , one of the jus- 
tices, for the purpose of obtaining some 
knowledge of the situation of the claim. 


tiff told the defendant, if he would swear 
he had paid for two half pints, he woul4 
strike them out of his account ; defend- 
ant said be would, and asked Mr. S 

to administer the oath, but he being 
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conscious, frotu.prior confoMfions of the 
defendant, that it tras impossible it 
could be so, said to him, ^ ^ feel a deli- 
cacy in doing so, and you had better 
pay it; it is a trifling^sum, I ironld not 
take the trouble to swm for it/* Some- 
thing at that moment called the atten- 
tion of Mr. S — — from the subject, and 
before he again had fixed his eyes on 
the Wendant, he had stepped to Mr. 

Y 1 another of the ma^trates, in 

the other corner of the room, and had 
sworn in the most solemn manner to 
the payment of the money, of which he 

immediately informed Mr. S 

Until this awfhl period, the defendant 
had retained his usual appearance of 
health and Tigour ; but, alas ! no sooner 
had he turned about to inform Mr. 

S of his successful attempt to com- 

^mit the horrid crime of penury, than a 
deathlike paleness wasyisible on his 
** countenance ; the people in the room 
simultaneously remark^, with astonish- 
ment, the change so instantaneously 
effected in his appearance. Mr. S~ — 
himself remarked, when relating the 
circnmstance, that he had the appear- 
ance of a man already two days dead. 
Judgment was entered for fifty cents, 
and he retired from the scene of his 

g uilt. But, wretched infatuated mortal! 
e could not retire from conscious guilt. 
He took neither refreshment nor sleep 
that night ; but appeared restless, (as 
his wife i elates,) and rolled in his bed 
from side to side* like one bereft of 
every earthly enjoyment. Morning 
came; but it brought no relief co his 
perturbed bosom. Still taking ho food, 
after breakfast he went to the field, 
where a number of reapers had met to 
cut his grain ; he gave them some luco- 
herent directions relative to the harvest, 
and returned to his house. The whole 
day was spent in thoughtful mosini]^, 
and apparent agony of mind, and another 
night was spent like the preceding. In 
the morning, a short time after he bad 
left his be^ he was seen running upon 
his hands and feet through the door- 
yard, and exclaiming, ** John Johnston*’ 
(the’ name of the constable who attended 
the trial,) ** and the devil are after me !** 
He was picked up by some men who 
were about the house, and set down on 
the step of the door. In a few minutes 
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he suddenly started from his seat, and 
again commenced running upon his 
hands and fret as before ; and exclaim- 
ing most awfully, John Johnston and 
the devil are after me!** In this man- 
ner he made his way into a small field 
of com which stood open to the doQfc 
yard; as he ran between the rowsW 
eom, he tore up a number of hills by 
the roots, and whilst thus engaged, and 
before he^uld be reached by his pur- 
suers, in the act of tearing up a corn- 
hiil, he suddenly and instantaneously 
expired. 

(b) THE SENATOR’S OATH.— 
Mr.J. Taygart was elected alienator 
from the county of Columbiana to the 
second General Assembly of the State 
of Ohio. He appeared and made the 
necessary oaths, and took his seat. In 
a few days he was seised with melan- 
choly, which soon progressed to insanity. 
In his insane ravings he disclosed that 
he was not thirty years of age when he 
took the oath of office and his seat, and 
that his conscience upbraided him with 
the crime of peijury in taking an oath 
to support the constitution, and at the 
same moment taking a Seat in violation 
of its provisions. jh*om this insanity 
be never recovered, and survived its 
commencement but a few months. 

(c) STENNETT AND HIS ENE- 
MIES. — ^Dr. Samuel Stennett dwelt in 
the castle of Wallingford* (England), 
where no warrant except that of the 
Lord Chief Justice could reach him ; 
and the house was so situated that re- 
ligious assemblies could meet there 
without any danger of legal conviction, 
inless informers were admitted, which 
care was taken to prevent. A justice 
of peace in the neighbourhood, highly 
incensed at this, resolved, together with 
a clergyman, upon a conviction of the 
offence by sulrarning false witnesses. 
Several persons, therefore, were hired- 
to swear they had heard prayer and 
preaching at the castle, though they 
never had been present. Mr. Stennett, 
finding an indictment laid against him 
on the Conventicle Act, and being well 
assured that nothing but peijury could 
support it, resolved to traverse it, and 
accordingly did so. The assizes were 
held at Newbury; and when the time 
approached, his adversaries greatly^tri- 
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amphed in thoir expected sueceis f but 
the scene was suddenly changedL News 
came to the justice that%M sop at Ox* 
ford was gone off with a player : thk 

? revented one perjurer from attending. 

'he clergyman, who was determined to 
^ present, and boasted of the service 
Inat would be dope to the church by 
prosecution, was removed by sudden 
death. One of the witnesses, who lived 
at Cromast, was prevented by a violent 
disease, of which he subsequently died. 
Another of them fell down and broke 
his leg, and so was hindered. In short, 
of BCYm or eight persons who were en- 
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gaged in this design, only one was left 
capable of appearing; He itaS a gar* 
dener, whp nhd frequently been* em* 
ployea by Mr. Stennett at day-labour, 
W had never been admitted into the 
meeting. ThiS'Aan was »pected to be 
a very material witness, fnd was kept 
in liquor several days for that purpose ; 
but coming to his reason, just as the 
assizes drew near, he went about to^n 
exclaiming against his ingratitude and 
perjury, and refused to go. So when Mr. 
Stennett came to Newbury, neither pro- 
secutor nor witnesses appearing against 
him, he was of course discharged. 


315. PERSECUTION. 1 


(a) DIOCLESIAN’S CONFE8- 
SION.-*-Dioclestan, the last and the 
worst of the Roman persecuting empe- 
rors, observed, that the more he |Ooght 
to blot out the name of Christ, the more 
legible it became; and that whatever 
or Christ he thought to eradicate, it took 
the deeper'root, and rose the higher in 
the hearts and lives of men. 

(d) DR. KALLEY SELLING THE 
SCRIPTURES IN PRISON. — Dr. 
Kalley, who was so long imprisoned at 
Madeira for distributing the scriptures, 
and speaking to the people of the things 
of the kingdom, sold more copies of the 
scriptures weekly during his imprison- 
ment, than he had been able previously 
to do monthly ; and in a few months of 
the same period, he distributed 30,000 
religious tracts, besides receiving regu- 
lar visits from between two and three 
hundred iftCtives, to obtain religious in- 
struction, all of whom were more or 
less undqir gracious influence, and some 
of them converted to God. The go- 


vernment could not have taken a more 
effectual way to spread what they call 
heresy, than to imprison this faithful 
servant of God. So it ever has been, 
and ever will be: opposition to the 
gospel turns out to its furtherance. 
Were men as wise as they fancy them- 
selves to be, they would let it alone; 
for measures of violence against the 
truth never fail to recoil on the heads of 
their authors. “ The righteous flourish 
fike the palm-tree their strength and 
beauty increase in proportion to the 
weight of oppression laid npon them. 

(c) THE HIGHEST HONOUR.— 
One of the witnesses of the truth, 
when imprisoned for conscience* sake 
in Queen Mary’s persecution of the 
Church^ is said to have thus written to 
a friend ; A prisoner for Christ I what 
is this for a p^r worm ? Such honour 
have not all his saints. Both the dcr 
grees which I took in the university 
have not set me so high, as the honoor 
of becoming a prisoner of the Lord.** 
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(a) END OF HEROD THE 
GREAT.— The disease of which He- 
rod the Great died, and the misery 
which he suffered under it, plainly 
showed that the. hand of God was then 


in a signal manner upon him ; tat not 
long after the murders at Bethlehem, 
his distemper, as Josephus informs us, 
daily increased in an unheard-of man- 
ner. He hnd a lingering and wasting 
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fev^r, and grievous ulcers in his entrails persecuting monarch, (witness the mas- 
and lM>wels ; a violent colic, and insa- sacre at Paris in 1575,) and died in a 
tiable.appetite ; a venomous swelling in very wretched ^tate. He expired, bathed 
his feet $ convulsions in his nerves ; a in his own blood, which burst from his 
perpetual asthma, and offensive breath ; veins, and in his last nkoments he ex- 
rottenness in his joints and other mem- claimed, ** What blood 1 what murders I 
bera ; accompmiied with prodigious itch- I know not where I am I How will all 
ings, crawling worms, and intolerable this end ?~-what shall I do ? lam lost 
• smell ; so that he was a perfect hospital for ever 1 — I know it !” 


of incurable distempers. 


(e) THE EARL’S BOAST.— Felix, 


(if) DEATH OF JULIAN. — The Earl of Wurtemberg, one of the cap- 
Roman emperor, Julian, a determined tains of the Emperor Charles y., being 
enemy of Christianity, was rnormlly at supper at Augsburg, in company 
wounded in a war with the Persians, with many who were threatening the 
In this condition, we are told that he sorest punishments on the persons of 
filled his hand with blood, and casting the pious Christians of that dajSMwore 


it into the air, said, O Galilean ! thou before them all, that before he died he 
h^t conquered.” During this expe- would ride up to his spurs in the blood 
dition, one of Julian’s followers asked of the Lutherans. That same night he 
a Christian of Antioch, “What the was choked, probably by the bursting 
carpenter’s son was doing?” “The of a blood-vessel, which filled his throat. 
Maker of the world,” replied the Chris- and at once removed him from the 
tian, “whom you call the carpenter’s world, ' 

son, is employed in making a coffin for (/) THE EMIGRANT’S PERSE- 
the emperor.” In a few days afterwards, CUTORS.— A number of persons in 
news came to Antioch of Julian’s death, the north of England once determined 
(c) NERO, DOMITIAN, AND to emigrate to South Africa. They had 
OTHERS, — Persecutors, and others a great dread of what they called Me- 
who have unjustly shed the blood of ihmism^ and refused to allow a young 
their fellow-creatures, have often, in man, who was reputed to belong to the 
the righteous providence of God, met Methodists, to go with them. They had 
with a violent death, or been visited by not, however, been many days at ^a, 
signal judgments. Nero was driven before it was discovered, that, not- 
from his throne, and perceiving his withstanding their most strenuous en- 
life in danger, became his own exe- deavours to prevent the exportation of 
cutioner ; Domitian' was killed by his Methodism, they had an S'cellent old 
own servants ; Hadrian died of a dis- man aboard, who privately exhorted 
tressing disease, which was accompanied his fellow-passengers to fear God, and 
with great mental agony; Severus never flee from the wrath to come. The 


prospered In his affairs after he perse- flame of persecution was now lighted 
outed the church, and he was killed by up; and Mr. C.,the leader of the party, 
the treachery of bis son ; Maxiniinus availed himself of every opportunity to 
reUgned but three years, and died a vio- annoy and injure poor Mr. P. lu the 
lent death ; Decius was drowned in a course of the passage, his wife and son 
marsh, and his body never found ; Va- were taken alarmingly ill; but, so bitter 
lerian was taken prisoner by the Per- was the spirit which prevailed against 
sians, and, after enduring the horrors him, that it was with difficulty he ob- 
of captivity for several years, was tained eveu the medicines provided by 
flayed alive ; Dioclesian was compelled government, which their state rendered 
to resign his empire, and becafae in- absolutely necessary. The fore-men- 
sane; Maximianus llerculeus was de- tioned gentleman^ who had the affairs • 
priv^ of his government, and strangled; of the party almost wholly under his 
Maximianus Galerius was suddenly and Control, frequently threatened not only 
avrfully removed by death ; fmd Severus to deprive him of the land to which he 
committed suicide. was legally entitled, but of all the pri- 

(d) DEATH OF CHARLES ix. — vileges of the settlement, unless be 
Charles ix. of France was a cruel and kept his religion to himself. In bis 
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menaces and designs, this petty %Nero 
IV as supported by three or four others, 
who were influenced by a similar spirit. 
The earth, however, is the I<ord*s, and 
** though hand join in hand, the wicked 
shall not go unpunished.** Two only 
of those persecutors lived to see tlie 
settlement. The death of one was occa- 
sioned by intemperance and dissipation 
while at sea.. The head of the part^- 
himself fell sick immediately after his 
arrival at Algoa Bay, and there expired, 
in dreadful mental and bodily agony ; 
thus he never set foot on the land 
which he had arrogantly affected to 
command. Another of his comrades was 
taken off suddenly, and carried to the 
grave along with him ! A fourth, being 
some time afterwards provoked by his 
companion, the only survivor of the 
five, presented his fowling-piece at him, 
and lodged the contents in his breast ; 
for which he was, of course, arrested, 
and conveyed to prison in Graham’s 
Town. But his spirit and conduct 
having apparently rendered Ufo bur- 
densome, and filled his dungeon with 

J 'nsuflerable gloom, the unhappy wretch 
lung himself in his cell ! “ Woe unto 
the wicked! it shall be ill with him; 
for the reward of his hands shall be 

given him ; but say ye to the 

righteous, it shall be well with him- 
they shall eat the fruit of their 
doings.” A 

The poOT old Methodist now began, 
more earnestly than ^er, to call all 
around him to repentaille, and actually 
became the virtual head of the party; 
he obtained favour in the eyes of the 
people, and was ever afterwards looked 
up to as their chief counsellor in all 
matters of importance. His rustic cot- 
tage was no sooner built than cohverted 
into a place of worship, wherein divine 
service ^as regularly performed, until, 
by steady zeal and praiseworthy exer- 
tions, they were enabled to erect a neat 
little cha^l, which constitutes a lasting 
honour to his memory. This good man 
is now no more ; but, although dead, bj 
his works he still sj^akeUi, and hu 
name is held in the highest estihiatios 
by all who knew him. 

(ff) THE CONSTABLE’S ADMO- 
NITION. — In 1682, some soldiers came 
to break up a meeting where Mr. Brown- 


ing, who had been ejected from Desbo- 
rough, in Northamptonshire, was, and 
to apprehend, him. The constable of 
the place, who was present, admonished 
them to be well advised in what they 

did; “for,” said he, “when Sir 

was alive, he eagerly persecuted these 
meetings, and engaged eight soldiers 
of the country troop to assist him, 
whereof myself was one. Sir — — 
himself is dead ; six of the soldiers are 
dead ; some of them were hanged, and 
some of them broke their necks,, end I 
myself fell off my horse and broke my 
collar-bone, in the act of persecuting 
them. This has given me such a wam<« 
ing, that, for my part, I am resolved I 
will never meddle with them more.” 

(A) END OF BISHOP GARDL 
NER. — On the day oil the martyrdom 
of Ridley and Latimer, Gardiner waited 
with impatience for the account of their 
burning, having arranged that messen- 
gers should be despatched to inform 
him as soon as the pile should be set 
on fire. He delayed sitting down to 
his dinner till he received the desired 
intelligence, which arrived about four 
o’clock. He now sat down to his din- 
ner, and, as Fox remarks, “he was 
not disappointed of his lost, but while 
the meat was yet in bis mouth, the 
heavy wrath of God came upon him.” 
While at table, he felt the first attacks 
of a mortal disease, the effect of vices . 
in which he bad long indulged; and 
though, fpr some days afterwards, he 
was able to go out and attend the par- 
liament, his illness rapidly increased, 
until, as was stated by one of his con- 
temporaries, he became so offensive, 

“ that it was scarcely possible . to get 
any one to come near him.” The suf- 
fering of his mind were not less pain- 
fiil than those of his body. He ^- 
quently exclaimed, “ I have sinned like 
Peter, but I have not wept like him.” 
He endured these protracted pains 
longer than Ridley and Latimer had 
suffrred, lingering in this state till the 
13th of November, during which time 
it is recorded that he spake little bat * 
blasphemy and filthiness, and gave up^ 
the ghost with curses in his Inouth;', 
in terrible and inexpressible torments.” 
What were the sufferings of the martyrs 
compared with these ? 
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. . 317. PHYSICIANS. 

(«) HUMANITY OP WALKER.— FOTHEBGILL’S GENERO- 

Tb« following anecdote of Dr. Walker, SITY.— A worthy clergyman, a Mend 
the well-known director of the London of Dr. Fothergill, was, m the early part 
Jefuaerian and Vaccine Institutiona, is of his life, settled in London upon a 
extracted from his memoir : curacy of 50/. per annum. An epide« 

While our troops were using the mical disease seized his wife and five 
weapons of destruction, Dr. Walker of his children. In this state of distress, 
was busily employed iu saving life, he earnestly desired the doctor’s advice. 
His work of vaccination being com- but durst not apply for it, from a con- 
pleted, he attended the sick of the sciousness of being unable to reward 
British navy, and of the Turkish army, him for his attendanca A friend kindly 
The sense of weariness, while engaged offered to accompany him to the doctor, 
in these works of mercy, he seems and give him his fee. They took ad- 
hardly to have known; being assisted vantage of his hour of audience; and, 
by his friend General Sir John Doyle, after a description of the several cases, 
in prosecuting these labours of good- the fee was offered, and rejected, but a 
ness. The following extract of a letter note was taken of his place of residence, 
firom that worthy officer speaks volumes : The doctor assiduously called from day 
** The general can never forget the im- to day, till his attendance was no longer 
pression made upon him by the extra- necessary. The curate, anxious to re- 
o^inary situation in which he. first torn some grateful mark of the sense 
made an acquaintance with that amiable be entertained of his services, strained 
and benevolent individual, Dr. Walker, every nerve to accomplish it ; but his 
The day after the action, near Alexan- astonishment was great, when the doc- 
dria, where the brave Abercrombie fell, tor, instead of receiving the money he 
the general was riding over the field of offered, put ten guineas into his hand, 
battle, attended by two orderly dra- desiring him to apply to him withput 
goons, to see if there were any wounded, hesitation in future difficulties. 

French or English, who had escaped (c) THE SURGEON’S REPLY. — 
notice the evening before; when, on M. Boudon, an eminent surgeon, was 
turning round a wall near the sea-side, one day sent for by the (^rdinal do 
he was struck with an appalling sijght, Bois, Prime Minister of France, to per- 
of more than a hundred French soldiers, form a very ser^s operation upon him. 
with their officers, huddled together, The eardioal, <A seeing him enter the 
desperately wounded by grape and room, said to him, ** You must not ex- 
oaunon Ishot from an Englwh brig of pect to treat me in the same rough 
war. From being collected is the re- manner as you treat your poor mise- 
eess of the wall, they bad escaped no- rable wretches at your hospital of the 
ties on Che previous day of search, and Hdtel Dieu.” ** My lord,” replied M. 
were ezpos^ to the night ait, and with Boudon with great dignity, ^ every one 
undressed wounds. Here the general of those miserable wretches, as your 
saw a man, evidently English, in the eminence is pleased to call them, is a 
garb of a Quaker, actively employed in prime minister in my eyes.” 
the heavenly task of giving his humane (<0 Dfik SMITH’S METHOD.— 
assistance to those poor brave sufferers ; Thdl^nt^olent and eccentric Dr. Smith, 
giving water to somc^ dressing the when established in a practice equal to 
wounds of others, and affording conso- that of any physician in London, did 
la^n to alL Upon inquiry, found what tew physicians, perhaps,. in great 
the ’ hmievolent individual to be Dr, |ractidh womd bare done. He set apart 
John Walker, who was himself almost two days for the poor in each week, 
exhausted, having been thus nobly From those who were really poor, he 
, employed from day-break, without any never took a fee, and from tbose who 
assistance.” were of the middling ranks of iife^ he 
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never would ^take above half a guinea! 
Yet so peat was the resort to hinii ^t 
he has in one day received fifty goyeas, 
at half a guinea only from each ^ient t 

(0 EXAMPLE OP SALTER.— 
**The functiods of a simple, eamiest, 
and skilful country surgeon,^* says Cole- 
ridge, living in a small town or vil- 
lap, and circulating in a radius of ten 
miles, are, and might always be made,* 
superior in real, urgent, and fitting re- 
lief, to the Lady Bountiful. 1 often 
think with pleasure of the active, proc- 
tkal benevolence of Salter. His rides 
were often sixty, averaging more than 
thirty miles every day, over bad roads 
and in dark nights ; yet not once was 
he known to refuse a summon, though 
quite sure that he would receive no 
remuneration, nay, not sure that it 
would not be necessary to supply wine 
or cordials, which, in the absence of the 
landlord of his village, must be at his 
own expense. This man was generally 
pitied by the affluent and idle, ^ on the 
score of his constant labours, and the i 
drudgery which he almost seemed to | 
.c^)U^t ; yet with little reason, for I never 
knew the man more to be envied, or 
more cheerful, more invariably kind, o^ 
more patient; he was always kind from 
real kindness and delicacy of feeling, 
never being even for a moment angry ” 

U) “WILL YOU TRUST MY 
FATHER?”— An aged Christian, who 
had long been an invalid, and was de- 
pendent on Christian |charity for her 
support, ou' sending ror a new phy- 
sician, who bad just come into the 
place, and united with the same church 
of which she was a member, said to 
him, “ Doctor, I wish to put myself 
under > our care, but I cannot do it un- 
less you will trust my Father" ' “ Well, 
ma’an^’ replied the physician, ** I be- 
lieve Father is rich; Imay safdy^ 
trust Him" 

(g) GOLDSMITH’S PATIENT.— 
A poor woman understanding thw Dr. 
Goldsmith bad studied physic, and hep- 
ing of his great humanity, solicited him 
in a letter to sedd her something for her 
husband, who had lost his appetite, aud 
was reduced to a most melancholy state. 
The good-natured poet waited on her 
instantly, and after some discourse with 
his patient, found him sinking iu sick- 


m 

ness and poverty. The doctor told him 
they should hear from him in an hour, 
when be would send them some pills 
which he believed would prove effica-: 
cions. He immediately went home, and 
put ten guineas into a chip box, with 
the following label: “These must 
used as necessities require ; be patient, 
and of good heart” He sent his ser- 
vant with this prescription to the com- 
fortless mourner, who found it contained 
a remedy superior to any thing Galen or 
his tribe could administer. 

(h) THE TWO PHYSICIANS.— 
Is it possible (says a writer in the 
“American Messenger” fat 1847) fqr 
physicians in full practice to be as re- 
gular in attendance on public worship 
as other men*? That physicians fre- 
quently plead their business as an ex- 
cuse for neglecting a regular attendance 
in the house of God is certainly true : 
but is this a valid plea? does their busi- 
ness justify their neglect? The follow- 
ing conversation which I chanced to 
overhear the other day between two 
' physicians, may throw some light upon 
the subject. They are* both in large 
practice in one of our northern cities. 

Dr. L. “ How happens it, Doctor B., 
thdt you are so regular in your attend- 
ance upon the public and social meet- 
ings of the church? I hear that you 
are seldom absent ; at least, I always see 
you there when 1 am. There must be 
some secret about it, for your practice 
is as extensive as mine, if not more so ; 
and with all my diligence I cannot make 
out to attend half the time. 1 really 
should like to know how you manage it. 

1 often, wish that I could so arrange my 
business as never to be absent.” 

Dr. B. “You are frequently called in 
consultation with your medical friends, 
are you not?” 

Dr. L. “ Certainly 1 am, once o'* twice 
every day, and sometimes ofieuer.” 

Dr. B. “ Are you in the habit of meet- 
ing your consultations punctually ? ” 

Dr. L. “ 1 am, and am seldom obliged 
to make a draft upon the fifteen miimtes’ ^ 
grace usualiy allowed.” ‘ 

Dr. B. “ That is all the secret I have 
about the matter. I have always ma^ 
it a rule punctually and promptly to meet 
my consiutationsj and 1 feel thift 1 have 
at least two every Sabbath in the house 
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of God ; and God, who loveih the gates 
of Zion more than all the dwelliogs of 
Jacob, has for more than thirty jrears 
enabled me, with very few exceptions, 
to meet them.** 


Dr. L. thanked Dr. B., and thought 
he should profit by the hint ; and in the 
hope that others may do the same, this 
paragnmh was given to* the <*Mes* 
senger.* 
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(а) XERXES ANGRY WITH THE 
HELLESPONT. — When the force of 
the current had carried away the tem- 
porary bridge which Xerxes had caused 
to be thrown over the Hellespont, on 
his grand expedition into Gre^e, he was 
so enraged, that he not only ordered the 
heads of the workmen to be struck off, 
but, like a madman, inflicted lashes upon 
the sea, to punish it for its insolence; 
he, moreover, affected to hold it in fu- 
ture under his control, by throwing fet- 
ters into it ! "A striking proof,’* adds 
the historian, ** how much the possession 
of despotic power tends not only to cor« 
rupt the heart, but even to weaken and 
blind the understanding.** 

(б) EFFECTS OF POWER ON 
NERO. — The beginning of Nfro’s 
reign was marked by acts of the great- 
est kindness and condescension ; by af- 
fability, complaisance, and popularity. 
The object of his administration seemed 
to the good of his people ; and when 
he was desired to sign his name to a list 
of malefactors that were to be executed, 
he exclaimed, ** I wish to heaven I could 
not write 1” He was an enemy to flat- 
tery ; and when the senate had libt;rally 
commended the wisdom of his govern- 
ment, Nero desired them to keep their 
praises till he deserved them. But 
mark the corresponding tendency of 
arbitrary power I This was the wretch 
who afterwards assassinated his mother, 
who set fire to Rome, and destroyed 
multitudes of men, women, and children, 
and threw the odium of that dreadful 
action on the Christians. The cruel- 
ties he exerci^ towards them were 
beyond description, while he seemed to 
be the only one who enjoyed the tra- 
gical spectacle. ** The heart is^ deceit- 
ful above all things, and des^rately 
wicked ^who can know it ? *’ Arbitrary 


power is dangerous, and who shall be 
trusted with it ? 

(c) CATO, THE MODEL AND 
THE MONSTER. — No man has ever 
lived who was more celebrated for his 
scrupulous ohiervance of the most exact 
justice, and for the illustratidn furnished 
in his life of the noblest natural virtues, 
than the Roman Cato. His strict adhe- 
rence to\ the nicest rules of equity — 
his inte^ity, honour, and incorruptible 
faith- -his jealous watchfulness over the 
rights of his fellow-citizens, and his 
generous devotion to their interest, pro- 
cured for him the sublime appellation 
of “ The Just,*^ Towards freemen his 
life was a model of everything just 
, and noble ; but to his slaves he was a 
mon^r. At his meals, when the dishes 
were not done to his liking, or when 
his slaves were careless or inattentive 
in serving, he would seize a thong and 
violently beat them, in presence of his 
guests. When they grew old or dis- 
eased, and wew no longer serviceable, 
however longlmd faithfully they might 
have served him, he either turned them 
adrift and left them to perish, or starved 
them to death in his own family. No 
facts in his history are better authenti- 
cated than these. And what so vitiated 
his feelings and conduct towards these 
slaves, but this — that over them he exer- 
cised arbitrary power? 

(J) A WOMAN WITH TWO 
FACES. — A lady, now in the West 
Indies, was sent in her infancy to' her 
friends, near Belfast, in Ireland, for edu- 
cation. She remained under their charge 
from five to fifteen years of age, and 
grew up everything which her friends 
could wish. At fifteen, she returned 
to the West Indies — was married — and, 
after some years, paid her friends near 
Belfast a second visit. Towards white 
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people, she wal the same elegant ^nd ing him, in the most moving manner, 
interesting woman as before'; appa- to spare his friend, or, at least, to snfiPer 
rently full of every virtuous and tender him to undergo the punishment in his 
feeling ; but towards the coloured people room, protesting he would rather die 


rently full of every virtuous and tender him to undergo the punishment i: 
feeling ; but towards the coloured people room, protesting he would rathei 


She was like a tigress. If WilberioKe's ten thous^ deaths, than lift bis hand 
name was mentioned, she would say, against him; but the wretch, looking 
** Ob, I wish we had the wretch in the on this as an affront to the absolute 
West Indies, I would be one of the first power he pretended over him, ordered 


to help to tear his heart outl’* — and 
then she would tell of the manner in 


Arthur to be immediately tifed to a tree, 
and his friend to give him the lashes ; 


which the West Indian ladies used to telling him, too, that for every lash not 


treat their slaves. “ I have often,” she 
said, ** when my women have displeased 


well laid on, he should himself receive . 
a score. The new negro, amazed at a 


me, snatched their baby from their barbarity so unbecoming a human crea- , 
bosom, and running with it to a well, ture, with a gibierous disdain refused to 
have tied my shawl round its shoulders, obey him, at the same time upbraiding, 
and pretended to be drowning it : oh, him with his cruelty ; upon which the 
it was so .funny to* hear the mother's^ planter, turning all his rage on him, 
screams ! I ” — and then she laughed ordered him to be immediately stripped,' 


almost coinvulsively at the recollection. 
What out the exercise of despotic 


and commanded Arthur, to whom he 
promised forgiveness, to give his coun- 


power could have thus steeled her sen- tryman the lashes he had been destined 


sibilities and corrupted her mind? 

(e) WEST INDIA PLANTER.— 
A planter of the West Indies, who was 


to receive himself. This proposal too 
was received with scorn, each protest- 
ing he would rather suffer the ngost 


owner of a considerable number of dreadful torture than injure his friend, 
slaves, treated them with the utmost This generous conflict, which must have 
cruelty, whipping and torturing them raised the strongest feelings in a breast 


for the slightest fault. One oi 
fortunate victims of his cruelt 


susceptible of pity, did but the more 
infiAme the monster, who now deter- 


ing any change preferable to slavery mined they should both be made eJt- 
under si^ch a barbarian, attempted to amples of; and to satiate his revenge, 
make his escape among the mountain was resolved to whip them himself. He 
Indians ; but, unfortunately, was taken, was just preparing to begin with Arthur, 
and brought back to his master. Poor when the new negro drew a knife from 
Arthur (so he was called) was imme- his* pocket, stabbed the planter, to the 
diately ordered to receive 300 lashes, heart, an<|l^ the followifig instant struck 
when stripped ; they were to be given it to his own. 

him by his fellow-slaves, among whom West India slavery was fruitful in 
happened to be a new negro, just such atrocities. And why produce such 


brought from Africa, and who had been results?^" Because it placed arbitrary 
purchased by the planter the day before, power kk the master’s hand, making 
This slave, the moment he saw jthe un- Iiiiii a dlfspot on the small scale, 
happy wretch destined to the lashes, (/; SELLING ONE’S OWN 


happy wretch destined to the lashes, (/; SELLING ONE’S OWN 
flew to his arms, and embraced him .CHILD. — A person who resided in 
with the greatest tenderness ; the other slaveholding country, sold a black 
returned bis transports, and nothing woman and her mulatto child to a negro 
could be more moving than their mutual trader. The woman knew nothing of 
bemoaning each other’s misfortunes, the sale until she and her child w^ere 
Their master was soon given to under- taken possession of by the purchaser, 
stand that the^^were countrymen and She was, it appears, a female of spirit, ’ 
intimate friends ; and that Arthur had and as she was now |(at of the handa 
formerly, in a battle with a neighbour- of hir former master, and musVgo, she 
ing nation, saved bis friend’Flife at the knew not whither, she took occasion tb 
extreme, hazard of hi^ own. The new vent her indignant feeelings in language 
negro, at the same time, threw himself that showed at once the courage of the 
at the planter’s feet with teaza, beseech- Roman matron, as it respected herself. 
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and the heartless villan^ of a slave- hearted creatures, that 1 ever heard o£ 
dealer, when applied to him. Walking Here, sir, is your own chiid-^your own 
towards him with her child in her arms, and hhod^-which^ together with its 
she, interrogated him as follows: — mothoft you have sM for money! ! Look 
** WeUf sir, 1 am sold, am I L** ** Yes,** at itt sir. Your features are in its face 
was the reply. She continued— “ This — your bl<Sad rims in its veins — and yet 
gentleman, I suppose, then, is my mas- you*ve sold it— away ! I cannot bear the 
^r.’* He answered in the affirmative, sightof you.** And these results were the 
* ** Well, now,** she proceeded, ** I will legitimate fruits of the illegitimate and 
tell you to your face, that you are one irresponsible anthority which the tyrant 
of the most wicked, unmanly, cold- ezerci^d over her and her offspring. 

tr 


319. POWER, 

(a) CYRUS* CROWN.— Cyrus, the 
Persian king, was accustomed to say, 
that did men but know the cares he 
had to' sustain, he thought no man 
would wish to wear his crown. 

. (5) GILTMER VICTORIOUS.— 

Gilimer, king of the Vandals, when he 
was led in triumph by Belisarius, cried 
ou^ ** Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.** 

(c) WORDS OF CHARLES v.— 
Charles v., emperor of Germany, whom 
of all men the world judged most happy, 
cried out, in reference to whatever is 
generally considered good and great, 
** Get you hence, let me hear no more 
of you.** 

(d) . ALEXANDER’S TEARS.— 
The conquests of Alexander the Great 
could not satisfy him ; for when he had 
conquered the whole of one known 
world, he sat down and wefu, because 
he knew of qo other world to conquer. 

(e) SKETCH OF MENZIKOFF.— 
Men/ikoff, who was at first A pastry^ 
cook, accidentally coming into me favour 
of Peter the Great, rose witliy|||mpidity 
beyond example. Hp was loaded with 
hoDoui^' and frequently appeared in 
public as vice-czar, the emperor assupi* 
ing the rank of a private person. It is 
not very astonishing that so extraordi- 
nary and sudden an elevation should 
cause MenaikoffjBometimes to fbrget that 
he was a man. His enemies trembled 
at his presenc^for, as his power was 
neat, so was K revenge. After the 
death- of his imperial toaster, to whom 
he was warmly attached, he remained 
faithful to Catherine; and upon her 
^deceaseff&e placed the crown upbn the 
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head of Peter m., son of the unfortu- 
nate Alexis, and grandson of his bene- 
factor.. It is said that be had formed the 
ambitious design of marryin^is daugh- 
ter to this young prince. The sun of 
prosperity, however, which had hitherto 
shone in meridian splendour upon Al- 
exander Menzikoff, was now fast sink- 
ing into the darkest gloom. The Dol- 
goroukis, a noblp family who hated him, 
were artful, pliable, and insinuating ; 
Pct^j^as young, unsuspicious, and 
easiH||bposed upon by the frank and 
appimEtly disinterested friendship of 
the younger branches of the family. 
The ruin of the man who had placed 
him on the throne, was now, at the in- 
stigation of the Dolgoroukis, resolved on, 
and the fall of Menzikoff was even more 
rapid than his rise. As he had seldom 
shown mercy, so little was shown to 
him. His banishment to Berczof was 
attended with every aggravation that 
could be imagined. Previous to this 
fatal sentence, he had been deprived of 
his dignities, hb pensions, his employ- 
ments. This blow was quickly fol- 
lowed by another; he was banished 
the conrt, and desired to confine him- 
self to his country house at Oranien- 
burg. On his. way thither, he was over- 
taken by a messenger, accompanied by 
a party of dragoons, who brought the 
fatal mandate of banishment to Siberia. 
Berezof is situated near the mouth of 
the Oby ; during sjbr months in the 
year there is no actual daylight, and 
the earth is covered with frost and 
snow. IVhot a situation for persons 
who had bean used to every luxury, 
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every induleence I The PrinceeeJdfeUf 
sikoff died db t)ie journ^ 
tmried on the baake thd 
had alwajs very weak eyetp 
were so affected by the 
.exeessive weeping, that she mt her 
^ht before the half, of her Jopmar 
idia completed. ThituhfortonatefiuBhy: 
i^e treated Ukethe wp^of crimuiatk^ 
their dresses were twice elmnged, ffiat 
to the coarsest woollen, then to the 
coarsest stuffs. After being uled to 
walk upon the softest carpets, clothed 
in the richest attire, and to travel with 
every possible convenience, they were 
now exposed to cold, and all the incle- 
mencies of the weather, in small wooden 
carts, made without springs, and which 
are always used to conve 3 r criminals to 
their plaee of exile. Stenzikoff and one 
of his dat^ters lived' to reach Besazof, 
but to enVtheir days in that place of 
solitude. 

Tfhen Menzikoff found his death ap- 


prmhing, he called his children to hie 
Mdeidh» ancNbns addressed them : ** My 
mhbrsQ^I dtdw nm to my lest hour ; 
deati^ tim thdnghm of whkifa hi^e been 


irduld lun^ noH^^ territ^ hr it,V I 
hui osdj to adcount to the Sbipthme 
Judge for the time I have passed 
misfortune. Hithenfo your' hearts have 
been 'Jiree 'from corruption ; you will 
preserve, yopr Innocence better in these 
deserts oonrt ; bat should you 

return to igl^ Ollect only the examples 
whieh your father has given yon here.'” \ 
On the acce^on of the Empress Anne 
to the throi^ Menzikoff *$ younger 
daughter, and his son, returned to 
Russia; and the Dolgoroukis felt, in 
their turn, all the horrors th^ had 
contributed to inflict |ou th^jt|nenzi- 
koffs; with, this aggravation, that the 
same person who condnoted them to 
Berezo( carried with him the recall of 
Menzikoff ard his family* . 
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320 . PRAYING WITH FAITH. 

(a) MINISTER LBARNIN® ,fo 
PRAY. — The following fact occurred 
in one of the towns in me western part 
of the state of New York, where there 
was a revjh^al of the work of God. A 
certain clergy man came to visit the 
place, and heard a great deal said about 
the prayer of faith. He was staggered 
at what they said, for he had never re- 
garded the subject in the light they did. 
He inquired ^bout it of the minister | 
who wasdaboturi% there. The minister ; 
requested him, '4n a kind spirit, to go | 
home, aadtake his. Testament, lookout | 
the passage^^at refer to prayer, and 
go round to^^^ost: praying people, 
and ask thM ' how they understood 
those passages, lie said would do'i 
thus, for though thj^,yipws were new 
to him, he was willig|g.''^o lemm. 
went to his praying/mep and ^me^^^ 
and read the passages wi|^pt|^^dote or 
comment, and askM them ^£^,,they I 
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thought of them. He found their plain 
common sense had led them to under- 
stand these passages, and to believe that 
they mean Just what they saiil.^ This ' 
affecte£j|ira ;• and then the fact of his . 
going^fmbid and presenting the pro- 
their minds, awakened a 
in them, and a revival 
cf (ml^Crk followed. 

ffJnPRAYER FOR A .DYING 
CHILDAA clergyman, concluding a , 
sermon t&ontb, took occasion to press 
upon papBl^the duty of parental faitb* 
and illustrated its poi^er in the following 
manner ; 

" About twenty-two yearff^ago,, a little 
circle of friends mek around the couch 
of an apparently dying infant ; the man 


of^'God, who led the devotion, seemad 
to forget the sickness of the^ Child, Jn 
his prayer for his futuiie usefnlncsd. 
He prayed for the cbilMrbo bad Ven 
consecrated to God at^is birtlf, as 
man, a Christian, and a minister of the 
WQfd. The parents laid hold pf the 
boi|^ of the altar, and prayed with 
hint. The child recovered, grew towards 
2q 
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ituanhood, Md ran far iu ihe wait <lC| 
folly ^ Qe^ alWi^ of { 

that Utile clrole ascsend^. ti^ h^aiat 
<)peof.theiA the 
mcihcA Ii¥^ la hear the qhlld paoeUim 
th#, everlasting goiH^* .** It ii*** Mli 
tha' preacher, **na Action; that chikL, 
«,lihat prodigal yoii^h, that preacher, » he 
who DOW addressee yon*** 

(c) GOOD BEASf)N FOR PRAY^ 
ING.— A little girl, ahoot four years, 
of age, being asked, “ Why do you pray 
to God ?!* replied, ** Beeanle I know he 
hears me, and I love to pray to him.’* 

“ But how do youknoTf ha hears you ?’* 
Patting her Uttle hand #her heart, she 
said, “I know he does, because there is 
something Aere that tells me so.*’ 

(d) 3ECRET OF THE NEGRO’S 
COmpBORT. — A negro slave in Vir- 
ginia,|9nn>8e name we will call Jack, 
was remarkable for his good sense, 
knowledge of the leading truths of the 
gospel, and especially for his freedom 
irpm adl gloomy fears in regard to his 
future eternal happiness. A professing 
Christian, a white man, who was of a 
very different temperament, once said 
to him, **Jack, you seem to be always 
comfortable in the hope of the gospel. 

1 wish you would tell me how you 
manage to keep steadily in this blessed 
frame of mind.” “ Why, massa,” re- 
plied Jack, ** I just fall flat on the pro- 
mise, and I pray right up.” re- 
commend Jack’s method tMl{ wpond- 
ing Christians, as contalr* — 
stance, all that can be pro] 
the subject. Take ground 
mises of God, and plead themtiii^'the 
prayer of faith—pray ** rigj^p.” 

321, PRATmo WITH wnltnfiioN. 

(a) ROLINGMOKB'A^D LADY 
HUNTINGD01#-JUrd Bolingbroke 
once aske#Lady Hwtingdon, hpw she 
reconciled prayer to God for particular 
blessings, with absolute resignation to 
the Divine will. "Very ^ilj/’ an- 
swered her ladyship, "Just, « if 1 were 
to offer a petition to a monam, of whose 
kindness an^lsdom I had the highest 
opipioo. In ||eh 4 case, my language 
would be,— I wish you to bestow on me 



such or spch a favour ; but your mi^ty 
knows better than J, how fiir it i^ld 
be agreeable to yo#ior right in its^ to 
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t my desire, ^thfrefoff content my- 
with hum^y^t^tii^ my petition, 

iLvSii^ian widow ifa. London ^wwith 
gieitt jaarm, her only ehij^ taken dan- 
gerooily iik As’ the inereased 

she became almost dhstriet^, from a 
dread of losing^ihe child vat length it 
became so dxtremdy ttk tn4 so con- 
vulsed, that she kneeled dbwn by the 
bed, deeply aflected,*and in'prayer said, 
" Now, Lord, thy will be done.” From 
that boor the child began to recover, 
till health was perfectly restored. 

322. PBATIHO WITH IlfPOETViaTT AND 
, SABNE8TNBSS, 

(a) A MOTHER’S IKTERCES- 
SION.— A Christian ministei^ in Somer- 
setshire, (England,) stated ti^at on the 
evening when the first ptmtoent im- 
pressions were made on his mind^ his 
pious mother was detained at home. She 
spent the time devoted to public worship, 
in secret prayer for the salvation of her 
son ^ and so fervent did she become in 
these intercessions, that she fell on her 
fac^Md remained in fervent supplica- 
tioM|Fthe service^ad nearly closed. 
He9K» brought under the deepest im- 
pressions by the sermon of his father, 
went into a field after the service, 
and there prayed most fervently fb^ 
himself. When he came home, the 
mother looked at her son with a manifest 
concern, anxious to discover whether 
her prayers had been heard, and whe- 
ther her son bad commenced the all- 
important inquiry, " What shall I do to 
be saved?” In a few days tUe son ac- 
knowledged himself to be a subject 
of religious impressbns; impressions* 
which lay the foundation of all excel- 
lence of character and of all 

blessedness hereafter,' 

“ MY HE ART TALKED.”--A 


a 


si^ears old, in a Suudaj-school, 
ecL'^own in the 
as if my 
MW words^ if the 


chill , 

•aid, "YThen we 
school-room to pray', 
heart talked.” Vain 
heart prr 


, I BEGGED.”— 

the Sunday-school 

.^ildiwo, in Jamaica, called upon the 
miss'um^, and stated that he had lately 
' jjj sickness 
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he ofteo wjsh^d bis mioistar Md txew ^*,£iioagh, eiiough,” crM 

preseQ|i to pray bim. ** Bat« Tho- %(i <dd (Bvioe, ** these things are re- 
mas,!* aaid the imsstonary* ** I yoe vested to babes, a&d often hid from the 
prayed,” .“O yes, sir” “Didyoare- wise sad prudent Go od, JMary,” 
peat the collect J /taagbt you?” said he, ^*praT witiioat oea6uig( and 
prayed.” ” Weil but how did yoo pray f’* as for os, bretbreo, let as ti^^ss the 
Why, sir, 1 begged.’* Lord for this exposidoii, aodt remember 

* * that He has saul, *.The meek will he 

328. Humo tnrrf.coKw.iic* amd gay, j„ Judgm«t.’f’ The .esMy, 
pEBSBVEliAKcit. n ^ coBrse, was not coqsi- 

(o) “PRAY* WITHOUT OEAS- dered neoesSjury after this little event 
IEG.”*-A number of ministers were I occurred. . 

assembled for the disoossion of difficult ( 6 ) WHITFIELD’S PRAYERS 
questions, and among others it was FOR HIS BROTHER.— One Lrnd’s 
asked, how the command “to pray day morning, Mr. Whitdeld, with his 
without ceasing” could, be combed usual fervour, exhorted his hearm to 
with. Various suppositious were started, give op the use of the means* for the 
and at length om of the number was spiritual good of their relations and 
apppinted to write an essay upon it, to friends, only with their lives, remarking 
read at the next monthly meeting ; that he had had a, H>rother iuh whose 
which bping overheard by a female spiritual welfare he had usex^ every 
servant, she exclaimed, “What! a means. He had warned him and prayed 
whole month wanted to tell the mean- for hiih, and apparently to no purpose, 
ing of that text ! It is one of the, till a few weeks ago, when his brother, 
easiest and best texts in thq^ Bible.* to his astonishment and joy, came to 
“Weil, well,” said an old minister* his house, and with many tears de- 
“ Mary, what can you say about U ? dared, that he had come up from the 
Let us know how you understand it; countiy, to testify to him the great 
can you pray all the time change that divine grace had wrought 

sir.” “What? ^hen you vHF so upon his heart, and to • acknowledge 
many things toMo?” “Why, nr, the with gratitude bis obligation to the nian 
more I have to do, the more I can whom God had made the instrument 
[ pray.” “Indeed; well, Mary, do let' of it. Mr, Whitfield added, that he 
us know how it is ; for most people had thfit morning received a letter 
think otherwise. “ Well, sirj” said which informed him that on his bro- ‘ 
the girl, “ when I first open my eyes in other’s return to Gloucestershire, where 
the morning, I pray. Lord, open the he resided^ he dropped down dead as 
eyes of my understanding ; and while he was sapping out of the stage-coach, 
1 am dressing, 1 pray, tliat 1 may be but that he had previously given the 
clothed with the robe of righteousness ; most unequivocal evidence of his being 
and when 1 have w'ashed myself, 1 ask a new mn in Christ Jesus — “ There- 
for the washing of regeneration; and fore,” said Mr. Whitfield, “let' us 
as I begin to work, I jiray, that I may pray alwaya for ourselves and for those 
have strength equal to my day. ' When who are dear fo w, famt.” 

I begin to kindle the fire, I pray, that , (c) TWO ' ,OMEN PRAYING.— 
God’s work may revive in my soul; In the county of A. thew lived, re- 
aod as I sweep out the house, I ..pray, mote from a village^ two pious females, 
that my heart may be cleansed from who had been recently united with 
all its impurities*; and while preparing husbandsopposed to the gospel of Christ, 
and partaking of breakfast, I desire to These young women beheld with »the 
be fed with the hjdden manna, and the keenest sensation, the dear partners of • 
sincere milk of the w(^ ; and as I am their lives pursuing a m which must 
bufiv with the little^cbildren, I look up soon end in everlasting death. Each’ 
to dod as my Father, and pray for the had often carried her troubles and 
Spirit of adoption, that I may be his so^ows to the throne of grace, and laid 
child, and so on all day t evei^ffiing I tkltn before One knew the anxiety 
do furnishes me with a thdt^ht for of her heart, and each had often shed 

2q2 
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tears in se^tret As a gmt iathmu^ being under deep coiitietioii nf sin, was 
had existed between those yeung anxious to kno^ bow to* pray*, W 
females, they jointly sMedlospend one went to has master, a Dutchn^n, to 
hour di^y In prayingfbr their husbands, consntt with him, but' reoeived ho en« 
a^ estofinued this prayer fbr seYen conragement. A ’sense of his own 
i ysm withottt any Yisible eflfiect At wickedness increased, and he had no 
with hearts fhH of anguish, they one near him to direct hjlm« Oceasioit' 
met to mingle together their son^s; ally, however, hen^was admitted with 
their inquiry was,— Shall we no longer the famify at the time of prayer. The 
pray for oar dear partners— must they, portion of Scripture which was one 
oh I most ^ey be for ever ihiserable? day read by, the master, was the para* 
They concluded that although their ble of the Pharisee and the Publican, 
prayers had not been answered, yet While the prayer of the Pharisee was 
they would persevere, even unto the read, the poor Hottentot thought Within 
end of life, in the course they had himself, ** This is a pood man ; there is 
adopted ; and if their husbands would nothing for me but when his master 
go down to destruction, they should go came to the prayer of the Publican— 
hauled with their prayers. They more- God be merciful to me a sinner—** This 
over resolved to renew their strength, suits me,** he cried ; **now I know how 
and toj^y more earnestly than ever: to pray!** With this prayer he imme- 


thns tiSy continued for three years diately retired, and prayed night and 
longeri About this time one of them day for two days, and then found peace, 
was awakened in the night by (he men- Full of joy and gratitude, he went into 
tal distress of her husband. Sleep had the fields, and as he had no one to 
departed firom his eyes, distress and whom he could speak, he exclaimed, 
anguish had seised his soul, for the ** Ye hills^ ye rocksy ye ireesy ye riversy 
prayers of these females had come up hear what God has done for my soul !— 
in remembrance before the throne of he has been merciful to me a sinner.** 


God; and the man who could once (A}^ILIP HENRY’S PROMISE, 
ridicule the tender anxieties of a dis- — Th^tbllowing remark of the Rev, 
tressed wife, was now upon his knees Philip Henry, after be Irad been engaged 
in the greatest agony. Now, with ear- in ardent prayer for two of his children, 
neatness, he entreated her to pray for who were dangerously ill, is so expres- 
him; **fDr,** said he, **the day of grace sive of the simplicity and tendeiness of 
is almost over, and the door of mercy is Christian faith and lore, as to recom- 
ready to be closed' against me for ever.” mend itself to the hearts of those who 
His distress, and the hope of the wife, walk with God : ** If the Lord will be 
continued to increase. As soon as the pleased to grant me this my request 
day dawned she went with an overflow- concerning my children, I wHi not say 
ing heart to tell her praying companion, as the beggars at our door used to do, 
that God was about to answer their * Til never ask anything of him again ;* 
petitions; but great was her astonish- but, on the contrary, he shall hear 
ment to meet her friend coming on the oftener from me than ever ; and 1 will 
same errand, to teU her what God was love God the better, and love prayer 
doing for her own husband. the better as long as 1 live.** 


doing for her own husband. 

Thus after ten years* persevei*ance 

in calling mightily upon God, these UNSCBIPTURAL PHATEB. 

Christian females had the unspeakable 

satisfaction of seeing both their bus- 326, withoot suBMispioN. 

bauds brought on the same day to rea- («) THE BOY ANB HIS DEAD 
Hze their undone condition, and about BIRD. —** What occaqiqns that melan* 
the same time ur accept, it is hoped, the choly look?” said a gentleman to pne 
oflers of mercy. ^ of bis young ^avomfites, one moruing. 

. , , He turned away hk face, to hide a tear 

324. MiscniiiANEOU/i. ^ tljat was ready 4b start from his eyes. 
» («.) TELE ‘PUBLICAN’S PRAYi^ His bro|heY answered for him, “ Mother 


the better as long as 1 live.** 


oflers of mercy. ^ of bis young ^avomfites, one moruing. 

. , , He turned away hk face, to hide a tear 

324. MiscnUiANEOU/i. ^ tijat was ready 4b start from his eyes. 
» («.) TELE PUBLICAN’S PRAYi^ His bro|h«r answered for him, “ Mother 

—A Hottentot of immoral character, is veryt'shigry. with him,” said he,^ ** be^ 
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cfm li» miffn hecoQ* 

DWti nd he cri^AUtdui,lfiiyt bfoim wrong, and 

n mrrdw, died qf widah wan nKrinf lM iMi infijM^nlrti^n g j^oii 
fond. The little voonier haaldlytiinB^ for ,hipi^lu» weq]dliint]^ 
ro^, and looking at him^ ex|Win«di of, Ilia menejF. In eidn^id the doctor 
^ tooold not a 9 f Thj^ will be dcme,. he* egnoatulatf with the improper 

caoie.oif my poor hird.” The gentle* fttmnga he njonlMedi and intreat 
manleok him by the hand, ded Minting him to hnmble himeelf belhee Go^on 
to hif schoolfellows, **Hhrk the^serva* aooonnt of hie ahpuii as the only way of 
tion/* said he, ^ from the y oongest pre- engaging hie frienda to obtain lor him a 
sent, only six yeaih old ; for it explains reprieve, ilm.raply was, ** filrv I acorn 
the nature^of prayer, of which, perhaps, anything of ^t nature} and would 
some of you are ignorant. Many per- rather die with my company.’* The 
SOBS repeat words, who never prayed in doctor reasoned with him on tbe exiat- 
their Uvea. My dear boy, I am very enoe of a hereafter, charged him with 
glad to find you were afmd to say to the death of biamothar, taxed him wjih 
God what you could not say truly frmu the murder of some peraous abro^, 
yoor heart : but you may be^ of him to whose blood he had aetnally shed, and 
gtye you submission to hit will.” showed him the heavy punishment he 

(A) MR. AND MRS. MART Al^D must endure in the eternal world, unless 
THEIR SON.— Dr. Edmund Calamy he turned to God, repented d his sins, 
rel^s, in his* life, that some persons of and prayed for pardon through the 
the name of Mart, in whose family he atonement of the Lord Jeans. Be ad- 
resided for some time, bad a son who mitted the tmth of all these things^ but 
dieaovered the most wicked and impious was filled with trifling unconcern. He 
disposition. When confined in prison, frankly said that he had no hope of 
he wrote letters professing penitence; being better in his character, and that, 
but, f a soon as he had an opportunity, on the contrary, he was aatiafied he 
ne returned to his former sins . ^ should grow worse. The next morning 
TMs young man had been the.wiing he was visited by Dr. Jekyl, who.a^^ 
of his father and biother; and the latter him whether, daring the whole time he 
had set her affections upon him to so had been confined in Newgate^ he had 
great a degree, that w^n she saw him once bowed bis knees to the great God, 
a monster of wicm^niess, she became makioi^ it his earnest reiiaest to him to 
deranged, and attempted to destroy her- givf mm a sense of his sins, and to 
sel^ and at length effected her purpose, create in him a tender heart; he ad^ 

So frr from b^g suitably impressed mitted that he had not, nor did he think 
with this awflii event, her son now pro- it of any use. He was promised that if 
ceeeded to greater len^s in wickedness, he would engage to prsy morning and 
After a wmle be professed to be sorry evening fpr tbe grace of Ood, ameffort 
for his dejmved course, and applied to should be made, with every i^^bility 
the Rev. Samuel Pomfret to mtercede of success, for a reprieve, and sub^- 
finr him with his father. He was made quently a pardon ; bat he would make 
ready for s^ bat unhappily became no enga^ment, and was hung on the 
connected with a ging of villains, and, day appointed, 
on the very night before be was to set On the day of hisexeeation, his father 
sail, he robbed Mr. Pomfret, was pur* \M Dr. Galamy,4hu whan the culprit 
sued, tried^ and eofidemned to die: was a very young child, their only 

On tbs sdbbadi preceding the Wed* ehiid,be watexcMingly iH wttbafev^, 
fieste on wUch he was condemned to and that both his wife and himself, think- ^ 
die^ his fiither s^rated Dr. Calamy to ing thmr lives were bonndim in the lifo ‘ 
aceompeny him that evening to hia osR of ffie child, were exceedingly imnortu- 
in Mewg^, to eoneern with his an* nate with God in prayer that his lifo 
happy 8on,aad to give bis opinion as might be snared. ApiousmoUierexpos- 
to me. proprifCy or sidking to obtain talated wita him on the vebemefiee he 
hiipantoii; ThedeOior wentraii4foo0d mshifostsd, and said she Steaded the 
him In a- vtif.awM. atate /of%bid, aon a aqaa ne e of hia prayiag in au^ a 





way, and H baeattn fte ^ Htya | Maad, and 


the niaCieIr tn ad lillfbHiily wd(l 
Ab feaffdi'lbe ftdbfir am, 
provb be wlR,« tfof haria but ipired» 
r bball he adtiiM.'* The oTd ams 
aAM, ^Tlikl I now iee td haire bean 
my Iblly ; ibr ttijM^|;iirfbe laat hand of 
Qo^l hai% iiVed to aee thia wretohed 
80 h of nrine a heart^bveakfng eroM to 
them that loved him wHIi lie gfeateat 
tcBdenieta, a didgraea to my whole 
fhmily, atid likely to bring my gray 
hain with aorrow to my grave. I read 
my sih very distinctly' in my panish* 
ment ; but must own that Ood is right* 
eous In fdlhis ways^ and holy hi all his 
works.** 

(e) “ I CANIIOT BEAR IFS/*— 
If! is of great importance that we should 
entreat the 8pim of God to enable us to 
pray aa We ought It is qulfse possible 
to ask fbr what may appear to us good 
.things, but which, if we had them, would 
prove evil. Raohael, indulging a petu* 
unt dispositiott,' said, ** Give me chii* 
dren, or I die her desire was granted, 
and as the recall She died. 

The laie Mr.'Kilpio, of Exeter, writes, 

** I knew a case, in which the minister, 
praying over a ohild apparently* dying, 
said, *lf it be thy will, spare — 
The poor mother’s soulyeaming for her 
beloved, tStclaimed, *It mast be his 
will! I cannot bear The minister 
slopped. To the surprise of many, the 
<^lid recovered and the mother, after 
fldmost Stilfering - maityrdotn by him 
white a Stripling, lived to see him hanged 
before he waS' twenty-two! Obi it is 
good to say,' * Kot my will, but Ihine 
be done.* *• 

naa* vABioiFB uxaimnsi 

(a) PfbAYJm < WITHOUT EF- 
FORT.— At a boirding-sehooi in tfte i 
yjoinity of Lotiiwi,«» lfae one of 1 
thesriiolar8, wisMBarkedterepeatiag ] 
her lessons wcU;,^ eidmeUbHow, rather 
idly inclined, sidd to ker one day^ ^ 
** How is it that you always say your ] 
tessowiopcrlbctlyf'** ttwstplie^ ] 

aiwmye pray, mat t assy nay ifiiyleiaont < 
whILi* saiU tho ochiSf ^ 

4*weR,> Hm, I 'wi|k pamri Oooi'VImiI, ] 
alas! Ihmnm i 

evam 'tap a at a WoUd^wf «lnr vsaid 'iaafc; ' i 
Very minah muAiUtidod, she samp^^ ] 


Mead, and vemacdied hoMs deeeitftiii 
*^i pmed,^ sH Ueould UaS 
epiy«a single wei^ of my Issson*** **¥er^ 
y^Jotned the eShst^. **yon task 
no pains' to ksm sal** ^^^l«eani4t! 
leiwn ill*' answered iha^ftnit,i*<Idid 
not learn it at all I |bonghl ( had 
Ho oeeasioa'to iesiii H^haa i prayed 
that I might say it.** ^ . 

(h) ARURE IN PRATBUt-ldr. 
JohnKtipIn, Ihther of the Rev. Samnei 
iCilpia, of Bseter, having from some 
caase disideased a member of4he church, 
at a prayer mceCiDg, bis offended 
brother used most uabMominffrcxpreo* 
sions respecting him hi pn^r. On 
bit fhmily’s omring their sympn|li|r, 
and expressing resentment, he ssld, 
with a mind unraffled, **I was not the 
least halt on my own aoeountv such 
uUkmg never goes any higher than the 
ceiling ; the God of love never adipiis 
it as mysr.** 

(e) PRAYERS TOO SELFISH.— 

I A man once complained to his 'minister, 
that he had prayed for a whole ^sr 
that he might'eajoy the comforts ot i*e* 
ligion, bat fbund no answer to hts pray- 
ers. Tbs minister replied, ** Go home 
now, and pray, Father, glorify thyself.” 
Reader, are you one of those who find 
no profit in calling apoa God I Ask 
yonrself if yonr pirayers are not ail 
selfish. 1 

(d) OBJECTS OF PRAYEB.»^A 
gcntlemaa oonversing with hia friend 
reacting the miereises of his own 
mi^, beft>Tt and after .conversion, 
observed that thers was a great differ- 
ence as to the oltoli of prayor. **WheD 
1 was,’* said ho, *^only a nominal 
Christiaii, I used to pray to * 

if any strangers ware present 1 prayed 
totkm, when 1 was alone I prayed to 
aipM{/'---bat since Ikave been renewed 
by aiviiur^|m^ la all piy prayers 1 

*”(«) P»iU»lId W'ilA2f.-b tl». 
Idwnof lived 

Mr^ SMifskB^elAeflyinaaL aa^uaMoubccd. 
pis^r anft ckm ad|oiF oeldiolic and 
GkvistiaB^spkis^^Mri^idii .ta aafo^Ute 
wkh 

natioom to soma extents 

naag Oangpsailmnalw^ Rapdsts, and 
eff tMr 
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coMdtict thenw " BiWify* Chrti^ iSMuiy, attdlft his jntyfr he^had made 
tiin lofhd father ^eimhg aBmeeimelio ef 

Id^Vaa to cofldna a um^iot good 

aid^^ bid opened Ml* ivfth ^eeldiiid '« At the closed hit a <ihtld, 
jtorafe hi itomiBiei after‘ he abeat tSwa^yeara’ e^*eM ct«e to hie 
flro{^^ In He hi^ mother and said, f* Mot^t I doo^t like 

neafljr'jlhdihed* lie chap&r/wh^ elder to hedr that mieietei^ll^J^* “ Why/' 
a Ballet nAlnieter of high-toned hiqntred the mother. > <^SejPlraise/\aaid 
Calviniatiesentimenj^ enmred< and took the qhtid, ** he eweaiv ao when he 


hit 'seat neat him; The thought eromed praya** Thir reproof liroaa the ehild, 
^mihd^ ** No# t am tather moderate broke the minister of awedir|sg when 
irr abme Of pi7 Tiewe, aid I mnet try to he pr 83 Ped. Prayer 19 pOimf and no 
sfia|ie my p&yef to as not to mYe one 'would use the name ef^ « ndeff 
offence to good brother L-^." With to whom he was making a petitHWir4a 
thhr tlmgbt'in his mind, he kneeled so harsh a manner as nurny nee die 
and comm^ced with a f!ew words of name of the great Ood. 
address to the Deity, became confbsed ( A ) A LONG PRAYEHt-^/The 
and stopped. A seoend and third Rev. Mr. while traTeliing thyoegh 
attempt were made wnh similar resolts. one cf the Western States, sttqpptd. &r 
No one except the Baptist brother could the night at the house of a worUif 
conjecture what it Was that occasioned member of a cbnreh. When Mi^. 
t!ib embarrassment of ftither S — At entered the house, the old gentleman 
length he jezclaimed, ** I don't know was ahbnt conimenciag hMMly worship. 

what ails me ; 1 can't pray a bit !'* "I Mr. being seated, he who wastne < 

know What ails you," said Mr. L — , head of the fkmily proceeded withj^or- 

hOTing read andlwig 

the usual length 'of time^ he^ together 
with all who were presenti kneeled in 
prayer. Mr. tiiought tho pi^^yer 
extremely long^ but being mu^Uptig^ ^ 
with the day's Journey, sni^e^that 
his impression with regard to itu Ibngth 
might haYe arisen^ in some dkgree, ftoin 
that circumstance. After haYing made 
a elight change in his Bttitade, bC' 
endearonred to compose khnself^ rbhd 
wait patiently until the serrice should 
end ; bat« the prayer coDtiantng ^ for 


Skid thd'old gentleman, "I will try prayer. Mr. — thought the pi^^yer 
on<te more.” ' He did so, and succeeded extremely long^ but bdng ttiu^ 
to idle edifloatioh of all p^ent with the day's Journey, sniqiosed ^thait 

( r ) 8 A YING PRAYERS SE** his impression with regard to itu len^ 
VRNTY YEARSt^A pooi* might haYe arisen^ in some degree, ftoin 

when' a. ChHd of thre^ears of age, had that circumstance. After haYing made 
been hy bis mother to repeat a slight change in his Bttitade, he' 

B ptUYi^' eYcry ntebt, which he did'till endearonred to compose htmtelf^ rbhd 
he 'Wat Menty^lrbe ysdrs old{ and wait patiently until the seryice should 
not e Ilttlepfihid’ was be to say tlmt he end ; bat« the prayer coDtiantng ^ for 
had not omitted saying bis prayers nearly an hour, he could aa longer 
dYerj ni^ ihr seren^ years I At control his impatience.; bat timiing to 
this hdYattced it pleased God to a son of the old gentleman,' who was 
affiiCt him seYefmy ; he was led by the kneeling or reclining near him; aslied 
Holy Spirit to aee that hewas^a poor if his nther was not almost through 
sinner, who bad been living in the form with his prayer. The' youth inquired 
of godliness^ bnthiSlDeYerfeltitspower. if he had yet got to the Jews? Mr. — 
He #BS enabted to spend die lasc few replied that he believed not. Well," 
years nf his Ufh in humble dependence sakt he, ** he has n^ half done yet." 
the bf Christ fjttd whim' h^ 

he wcSadoffenadd,”! OCCASXOKs OP praybr. 

ani fhe' old 'nrdn who said his prayers ^ , 

for seventy yeaiSir ahd yet ail that time pbaiebb. . , . 

nerd'Wrfatair.* ^ <«) MELANCTBON’SJE^liVRJ- 

WntlHSTEaEKCBIirMlATBB. BNCB;-Wh«i Jfe-lMoawn *«• .p* 
— Ad miniftei- toM Aw; A twtted by bit friends to 
coHvsponiieDt Of the ** MofningSmt;'*) natural anxiety and timidUy of ltia tam^ 
that when be was a joung maa,.Jiehad, per, be replied, ** If 1 hiA no anxieHea, 
on a CCrmM oceasion, beim p#aj4fg4n a t should lose a powerihl incentive to 
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prayer; bat ^hea the cariea of l\p 
impel devotion, the beet meant 
oottiolmiDQ, a tdiffious mind cannot Uo 
wUUoot . Thus trouble cbmpelt 
me 10 prayer, '^and prayer dr ivet away 
trouble*” 

(A) exampm op mason.— I t 

it a fact which* deserves the atteation of 
all, that many of the most eminent men 
of the world have left behind them the 
most decisive testimony to the import- 
aoce an#‘ value of true religion. Sir 
John Mason, who had been a privy 
counsellor to fbur successive monarchs, 
and was connected with the ihost im- 
portant transactions of the state for 
thirty years, in the evening of his life 
deelar^ **Were I to live again, I 
would exchange the court for retire- 
pient, and die whole life 1 have lived in 
the pdaoe for one hour*8 enjoyment of 
God in my closet. AH things now for- 
•ske me, except my God, my duty, and 
my prayers.” 

I^Js said fuidher of this eminent man, 
that at the close of life he observed, 
that the result of his observation and 
experience might be comprised in three 
short sentences ^ Seriousness is the 
greatest , yisdom; temperance the best 
physic ; Ihd a good conscience tlie best 
estaA»” 

( c ) PHILIP HENRY’S PRAC- 
TICE.— lu the life of Philip Henry, it 
is said, **He and his wife constantly 
mdyed together, morning and evening.’* 
He made conscience of closet worship, 
and abounded in it It was the caution 
and advice which he frequently gave 
to his children and friends, ^ Be sure 
you look to your secret duty ; keep that 
up,, whatever you do ; the soul cannot 
prosper in the neglect of it Apostaey 
generally begins at the closet dot^r." 

(d) GRIMSTONE'S HABIT.-Sir 
Har6>ttle Grtrostone, master of the 
ndls, an eminent lawyer, a jost judge, 
and a person d' large fortune, who lived 
in the 17th century, was a very pious 
and devout man, and spent, every 
morning and evening, at least an hoar 
in meditaUcn and prayer. And even 
in wUner, when he was obliged to be 
vary early on the bench, he took care 
to rise soon enough to have the time he 
Qsnailv- devoted to Ihese exercises. 

(e) 'THB THREE METHGDa— 


The celebrated Ha^n was in. company 
wiife some distingut^ted '^persons. The 
conversatiCB tijrned on toe best means 
wf restoring their mental energies, whsn 
exhausted with* long and dimcqlt studies. 
One said, had recdurse iu .snch ;a 
casei to a botile of wine ; .another that 
he went into company; Haydu beii^ 
asked what be would do, or did do, said 
that he retired to his closet and ei^jaged 
in prayer, and that nothing exei^ on 
his mind a more happy and effloaoious 
influence than prayer, Haydn wu no 
eothosiast. 

{/) PAYING FOR PRAYING,— 
An aged burgomaster, travelUng to 
Germany, stopped at an inn on the bor- 
ders of that country and Holland. He 
observed that tflb servant girl who laid 
the cloth, and made other preparations 
for his sapper, performed these offices 
neatly and with much alacrity, and he 
commanded her, saying also, trust 
that, while you show yourself so carefhl 
in the performance of the common 
duties of your station, you are hot less 
dilig^ent in observing the duties and 
privileges of a Christian.” The girl, 
who was quite ignorant of religion, re- 
plied by asking what be meant ; upon 
which he entered more particularly into 
an explanation of bis meaning, dwelling 
especially on the importance of prayer, 
as he found thqt she livdd in entire 
neglect of it, . lier countenance and 
manner indicated a strict adhmioe to 
truth, and he tdd her- that i( when he 
again passed throBgh tbe^hlsee, she 
could assure him that she had kuqlt 
down every night and morning, and 
uttered a short prayer, he would give 
her a ten-guilder piece (a gold coin, ‘ 
value 16s. 8d) After some hesitation 
the girl agrm, and asked Crhat the 
prayer was, the repetition of which was 
to procure her a larger sum than she 
had ever before possessed at one time. 
The kargomaster told her, **Lord Jesus, 
convert my sdid.” ,At first, the girl 
hesitated, and sometimes thouaht she 
mig^t omit the repetition of these 
words, the ftiU m'eai^ of which she 
did not understund; A beilee feeling, 
however induced her to eontlnue, and 
idio to iaqube the meaning of these 
words. ^ 

About six moutHa afterwards,dhe dd* 
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mtledlailirvetanied; to tiie 

fttne lini$ gii*l ^laUI 

^t-dothf he Inottitied, fcr^herpreihi- 
Mior 1& rain. He ^thim asM m Uih 
laadlM, irho toM htfft ^fatflve laontlra 
baek'the giti aliadedtobid been seiaad 
vith stieh a praying fit/ that be foand 
kibe woald no longer do ibr bit aerviee, 
and fiiat she waa then living with a 
{^▼aCe ibttily in the neigbbonrhood. 
hi'thi momingfiie old gentletnan aonght 
and found b^r$ and said he waa come 
to fiilfil hiapromiae* She immediately 
mogdii^ him, but decidedly refhaed 
hia' OlTired ^motley, aaying, ‘*1 have 
fomdf a toward much richer than any 
sum of gold,** 

(g) A SECRET DF SUCCESS.— 
Edward Lee, of Mincheater, Idasaa- 
ebnaeiii, waa fiw aeveral years a sailor, 
and apparently hardened m ain ; bat he 
became converted, and then all bis 
energies were dev<^ to the service of 
Jesus Cfaifat. Quitting the sea for the 
sidte of being more useful, he took up 
hts residence in his native village; and 
the time which could be spar^ from 
' bis laboprs on the farm he employed in 
behalf of God*s glory and the salvation 
of sonla. For thirty years he kept up 
a weekly prayer^meeting every Thurs- 
day afternoon in bis own house. It 
was bis rule to visit all the families 
in the village once in a year, to inquire 
after Ujair spiritual welfare. The bouses 
of affll^on and sorrow wqre always 
sure of his visits and his prayers. In 
his owR^lioiise, in the field, and on his 
journeys, wherever he could warn the 
impenitent and plead with them, he was 
sure to do feOi One night, putting up at an 
inn where a country Ml had commeneedi 
he got permission to enter the room, and 
adm^eced dm company with each moral 
poiferiand eneiw, that dancing waC^ 
Cbandoned^^ and the evening began in 
mirth and folly»was spent in holy eic* 
hortatlofi, and closed vntb prayer. 

Hri Lee gave 'awdy onc-eigbth of 
bis ineome^ yet M enough to support 
bis widow for' .thirty years after his 
death, Wonderftd esOmple of pie^ I 
What was the secret of b£i high attsbi'^ 
mentsr He was a man of pwyerl 
A few ^yt before be died, he pbinM 
his Chnstlan ftiends to a spot on the 
floor, and observed that for moro than 


salratiott. His minitl^''^a8gd uf say, | 
am but a babe to nrothm* J^ee;*! 
prise his prayers more tliah gold.*' 

(A) A raEl^PCpT FOR A 
Closet. — D r, Mllne, afoborious and ' 
m^al missionary in China, in his early 
years attended a sabbath.>evening sehdoi, I 
which was tangbt in the neighbourhood | 
of his residence. Here his knowledge 
of evangelical truth mcreased, and con- 
siderate impressions of its importance 
were made upon his mind. Sometimes 
he used to walk home from the school 
alone, about a mile over the btow of a ' 
bin, praying all the way. At this time 
he began the worship of God in his 
mother’s family, and also held some 
meetings for prayer, with his sisters and 
other children, in a bam that belonged 
to the premises. • 

When removed from the immediate 
care of his mother, the providence of 
God placed him near a spot where one 
of those persons lived, who, though 
poor in this world, are Moh in foim, 
and heirs of the kingdom. 
sometimes to go to that perM^sbpiie^, 
at the hour of prayer, wheinm imd his 
family bowed the knee and worstipped 
God, at the foot of their domestic altar. 
Aftei; reading a chapter in the BiMe, be 
was accustomed to make some remarks ' 
apon it, both for the instmetioii of his 
ohildreii, wad as a preparation for the 
solemn exercise of prayer; tiiese re- 
marks interested yoong ifilpe very 
much, and showed him a heanty in the 
word of God, which he never saw 
before. From this time, more particu- 
larly, he began to discover eo exchlimce 
in religion, which led him to Choose it' 
as the only oljeet deserving the supreme 
attention of an inmortal creature. As 
file people with tmom hO lived were 
ftnngers to rel^^ themselves, 
derided all others who' made it ttmlr 
eonoem, he was very mcrnkmantlreitu- ^ 


> eonoeriLne was very !siq)KMaa»ty*eit<i- ' 
ated. TOe only fdace' he fimnd for 
retirement, where Im could be jiniet aiid 
unnoticed, was a she^eet, in which 
fim sheep were in winter. Here, 
iurronnd^with his fleecy een^nions, 
he often bowed the knee on a |^eee of 
turC which he eanied Wkh him for the 
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purpose. iwoin 4iji bt mnA JBto seppoiM bb&sfll4il4lM 

itt. oyeaints,. b two mipiiogSi oao.bMHIiitr skhB» wIiMm 

pkomcT to ^ 'which Mbn be irm « h^r long wm wofu 

iMsg<sr;.wnd, while some of the Ma<- sivootJi like pottiMd^iteak . I'ke pi^oe 
iMrewf tbeikwy wetophittiQgh^^ wee oikeu-mrtoupdto 
puthlm to shamev he wee eatiflg la se* ^xrkMis^ and was ev^ .vmirM as 
diat of that bribed ^ wbicb the world the best memen^ of toh>:warth'Of 
fcnoweth soStiof.” this depart^ saint 19>i^ 'feqtoaw' and 

(t) SANCTUARY IN THE the prints of the kaees and >|miiawwe* 


oorrespondent of the j vbibie fbr two or ^three yearS'afitsr the 


" New York Etangelist*’ remarket^ good man entered kisios^ km^aratiow 
While it is a sahject of regret, that overgrown and forgotteo^^ . 


PRAYER OF THE €ON* 


many professors of religion are so eon- (j) PRAYER OF THE jDON* 
formed to the world, as exceedingly to OEMNED SOLDl£R,-«-l)iiring' the 
Ihnit their usefulness, it is very refresh- unhappy commotions in Ireladit, a pri- 
ing to the spirits of ho^ qom, to meet vate soldier in the army of ^Lord.'Cpm* 
wfim here and there a disciple living wailis, was daily obsenred to he^beioR 
ahore the world, and at the same tihe from his quarters and foooi the oo^ 
shedding a holy influence on all around, paay of his felloti-soldiers. He he§^ 
Of this latter and better sort of Chiis* to he sospeoted of withdrawing 
flans^ 1 knew a man who departed this for the purpose of holding i»tembi|^se 
lifo at the advanced age of ninety-four with the rebels ; and on tms saqdekmi 
Tears. His whole hueinese^ while 1 knew probably inereased by the malioe of has 
mm, and, as 1 have been told, for about wicked comrades, he was tried by a 
etgh^ years o^ his 1^ had been to court-martial, and condemned^ to die. 
serve God and enlarge Uie kingdom of The Marquia hearing of tki% wished^to 
Christ on .earth. His conversation was examine the minutes of the atrial | ami 
spiritiial beyond that of any other man I not being satisfied, sent for 
ever knew. It was excee<imgly difficult converse with him. Upon being inteyyia 
toliiterepthim in any other subject than gated, the prisoner solemnly disavowed 


that of The canse of his high eveiy treasonable practice or iatentiea, 

spirhflal attainments consisted in the declared his sincere attachment ;to bis 
fiet, dttt be was more than any other sovereign, and his readiness to Im and 
person of my knowledge, a man of prayer, die in his service t-rrhe affirmed that the 
On the day of his burial, when many real cause of bis Sequent absram was, 
friends were assemUed to eommit his that he might bbtaSa a place crwire* 
remains to the tomlb the subject his ment for the purpose of prii^te prayer; 
spiritnality and holy living became a for which his Lordship 1mw^<%e hid no 
topic of conversation. Said one, who opportunity among bit pfbfaito eom- 
was more intimately acquainted with rades, who had become bis enemies 
. thedeoeaisd than the rest, If you will merely on acconnt of his profession of 
taken short walk, I will let you into leligiom He said, be had, made this 
the great seerethf ourdeparted friend’s defenoe on hk triali hot the offieete 
lady Jilb and triumphant death.” To thought U so improbable, that theypoid 
tins proppsidoB u uuaiher of the rela^ noattantioutoit The Maxquit, in order 
Ifcres oo nc ede d * Th^ were cenddetod to satisfy biamelf aa jto the truth of his 
along u ikunotr heaten isotpaik into u defoneefobserrodtlmt if tKtimmaatOf* 
grove some fifty rodt from the house, qntre eeme qonsIdeidUe dptneis. in tms 
Thin grove wae the thheen place fiw exegoilw. The poor man repli^ 
many yehm of this holy aao^lbr prayer ahU^y ImhudacibkiQg to hoas|a(^ n 
add medflatioiL ftoon afWr enteting Ida^uia then ha/tuM^im'hU koeeling 
too gfOfe,vthey eame to the devoted down aud preying' akmd before himt 
Sikh; foe sanctuary where foe My man he kiMed^and peered forth his soul 
hindarrM oo his intereourie wifo the btfiafo 'God with sach eoplousness, flu: 


upper world. The very impfsaa odhis euey^ind erdegr^foat the Marquis took 
kn^ as. Jie bowed before the Mighty him by' foe hand; aijd said, he wim mtis- 
0tte of Israeir Ml dbdficUy fiedfoeCeomauMiM^puayinfoetm^ 
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twwae wiit^ kU^ JSh M^oufy 
HvuM the tenteiMif^^f^ved^ him i 
tmo^ his, peeuliar Ihimin pM^hiiB 
^af his penmNil sKtentaMii^ 

, , ’^r. ' 

> ^jjklAimS PI^TSB. 

,(#) FAMILY PRAYER ESTAB- 
LlSHEI^fBY A OHILD.^The Rer. 
Jolm Biajljy^mii emioeot divine of the 
irthccencii^, wps so honoared of God 
as to be made the instnuneat 6f the 
coBverskm of bis own ibther» white he 
was yet a child. His mother was* a 
very ploos woman, but hie ibtber was a 
w|ekM man. The good Inetroctkms 
and frequent prayers of the former 
were so Uesse^ to the sool of little 
John, that he was converted to God 
While very yonng; and having a re- 
markable gift in prayer, bis mother 
wished him to pray in the family. 
His father, overheating him engaged 
in this eaereise, was so struck wkh 
ittmorse and shame at finding^is child, 
thmi not above eleven d^^erve years 
of age, performing that duty in hia 
hqiee wmoh he had neglected himself, 
thqs it 'brought on a deep conviction 
of rhts ' wretched state, and proved, 
through the Divine blessing, the means 
of hie convmion. 

(k) AN INFIDEL CONVERTED; 

Abbott states, in his ** Mother at 
Horn#/* that a gentleman from England 
brought a letter of mtroduction to a 
geutlemaii in Ameriea. The stranger 
was of^tcpomplished mind and' man- 
ners, but an inidel. The gentleman to 
whom be had brought letters of iiitro- 
dooti^ and his lady, were active 
Ghristhui philanthropists. They invited 
tile stranger to make their houee hia 
tsMBc, and^treated hUn with ewy pos- 
sible aftantiOB. Upon the evening df. 
b^ arrival }nst bmbre the usual bmir 
ibr retiring, the gentieman, knowing 
the paouharitj of hie 4ri«nd^ eentf* 
aienca, observed to him, that the hour 
bad^ emved in wMeh they nsmtily at^ 
tended ftmilv p/mMs*that he ssould i 
be happy tor bkve mi^ i 

with tw^ or« If he pruteed,lie eoukl . 
rmtra Tim gentleman faitiimted^ Chet ; 
it wouldNghre kte jrteasilse to- rbiaain* 

A ohapter/ef ths me wiS4rpnd,^ Imd 
timftsmlyaU]Mi^in*pinyer,M t 


ger with tile vest. - In a days .the 
strapger this heiipitable dwelling 
ktuf^ embt^ked >eo board a ship ^ a 
fore%n land. In the courfee of three 
or mr yefl^‘'hOfeyer, the providejM 
of God again led that stranger to the 
same dwelling. But O, how changeftl 
He came a happy Christian', an humble 
of piety .and prayer. In'^the 
course of the evening's conversatioii be 
remarked, that when he, on the first 
evening of his previous visit, knelt 
with them in fiunily prayer, it was the 
first, time for many years that hp' had 
bowed the knee to his Makers This 
act brottght to hiwmind such a crowd 
of recollections, it so vividly remmdbd 
him of a parent’s prayers, which^ he 
bad heard at home, that he was entirely 
bewildered. Hie emotion was so mat 
that he did not hear ope syllable of the 
prayer which was uttered, from its 
commencement to its close ; bnt God 
made this the inslmment of leading 
him from the dreary wilds of infidelity 
to the peace and the joy of piety. BLis 
parents had long be^re ^ne ^home 
to their eternal rest ; but the prayers 
they had ofiered for tiaA with their son, 
had left an influence which could not 
die. They mi^ht have prayed eveir so 
fervently for him, but if thc 7 had not 
prayed with him, if they bad not knelt 
by his side, and caused bis listening ear 
to he'ar their eemest supplicatioBs, meir 
child might have continued throu^ lifb 
an infidel. 

(c) family worship in CEY- 
LON.— At the annual meeting of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, in 
18S6, the Rev. W. B. Fox, a Mission- 
ary from Ceylon, said, that as he was 
travelling in k jangle, in the dead of the 
night, whieb is the usual time for Jburt- . 
neying, he beard a voice r^lng. ^ He 
drew near the cottage, and Tound tiiat 
a person was readfaig the Word of Qod, 
He put aside the leaves of which thb 
eofltm was composed,." pod saw^hd 
whote group oonnsting of t^tee oe ib^ ' 
generauons, sHdng cm tbegnkmd,,wk|hl 
a youth was leiSing tiie 
Jol^ He waited in atienee, to see tbe 
vefult; and, al the cohchiiiieo, tl^ ^ 
bi^tt'to invoke the DWine bwsiu^oii 
whaf :he hud rend; mid one ef the peti- 
tiem'was very rematkable > keipl^ed 
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tbat God laoiild make hrm the een 
of hie gran^otber. Mr. F. soj^ed, 
firom^ tbia.ee|reainftaBee» that hia pooir 
reiatiye was so deaf tbat she could not 
those truths #hioh he admired 
! himself. He added, that these instances 
were formerly rare, but they were now 
spreading over the whole land ; and 
though lie was no prophet, yet ^e 
woum venture to predict, that nothing 
like half a centufy would pass ere it 
would be said, that there were no hea- 
then temples, and no idols remaining in 
Ceylon. I 

((ifLOSS OF FAMILY PRAYER, 
— A young lady, the child of pious 
' parento, hsM arrived at the years of 
maturity appareutly without having 
any salutary impression made on her 
mind, either by the instructions she had 
received, or the examples she had 
witnessed. In this state of mind she 
received the addresses of a gentleman 
destitute of religion, and who, probably, 
had not possessed her early advantages. 
He was moral, respectable, and honour- 
able in social life, and had no idea tbat 
anything more was necessary. In due 
time they were married. 

The worth of any blessing is often 
best taught its loss. The very first 
day of her residence in the house of her 
husband the young lady was struck 
with horror and distress at the omission 
of ftunily prayers ; and that the family 
separated at nigh^ and met in the 
morning, and no Bible was called for; 
no expressions of gratitude offered for 
protection ai^d refreshment through the 
night ; no supplication for provision, 
dlreetiun, and support through the day. 
.She felt desolate and uncomfortable; 
and that which she had so long disre- 
gavded in the house of her father, 
seemed now absolutely essential to her 
comfort The deficiency was the means 
of awakenin|r in bef mina deep and serU 
ogi convictions of her [do, in having 
ihlled to improve the privileges with 
wdhich she had so long been mvodred. 
8w was led to tremble at her awful state 
and danger as a sinner before 
Goo; the hujnblv and earnestly sought 
meie/ through the. blood of the cross, 
and loand joy and peace in heUeviog. 
Now, the instrqotlops and admonitions 
r of h^ pious patently which had so long 


seemed tn.be Hkegood teed rotting be- 
neath the ciodv;bC 9 an to tpring np and 
yieldfimit Bhotaid, M The Godm my 
MienU th^l he my God I** and the w 
herself up to him m a-covennatnew to 
be ihiiKotten! She could not now be 
insensible to the best interests of her 
husband and &mily; these became 
matter of deep solicitude and Ihrvent 
prayer. Her pious endeavours were 
blessed; her husband was awakened to 
discern the things that belonged to his 
everlasting peace, and was made a par- 
taker of the grace of God^ in truth. 
Their househmd were soon numbered 
among those in whose tabei^acles is 
heard the voice of rejoicing and salva- 
tion ; they became eminently pious, 
exemplary, and nseful characters, and 
trained up ^eif children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. 

(e) FAMILY PRAYER ABAN- 
DONEiO AND RESUMED.— A pious 
tradesman, conversing with a minbter 
on family worship, related the following 
instructive circumstances respecting 

** When I first began business for my- 
self, I was determined through grace, 
to be particularly conscientious wi^ 
respect to family prayer. Accordingly 
I persevered for many years in the de- 
lightful practice of domestic worship, 
Momiog amf evening, every individiud 
of my family was ordered to be present; 
nor would I allow my apprentices to be 
absent on any account In a few years, 
the advantages of these ragagements 
manifestly appeared; the blessings of 
the upper and nether springs followed 
me ! health and happiness attended my 
ftanilv, and prosperity my business. At 
length, such was the rapid increase of 
tra&, and the importance of devoting 
every possible moment to my customers; 
that 1 began to think whether ftunily 
prayer did not ooeupy too much of <mr 
time in the. morning, Piooa seruples 
aroae respecting my intentions of rplin- 
^lushiug this part of my duty ; hut^ at ^ 
leni^ wmldfly iuls^ts prevail^ so far ' 
at to induce me lb* attendance 

of my appfeutiees, am not long after- 
wards; ibwae deemed advisable, for the , 
more eager pi;oseeetmA4^ business, to 
make the prayer with my wife, when we 
roae in the momunft anmeb fov^ day; 
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** Notwh^tandiBg^ the fBpentBd ebteki 
of oonioienoe that ibttowed AU ttte 
omiflsioff. the calls of a floihisbing con- 
cern^ and the prospect anf fncrcasih^ 
appeared so impeHoas and Oom- 
xnanding, that ! found an easyeiircuse 
for this faOd evil, especially as X did 
not omit prayer altogether. My con- 
science was now almost seared with a 
hot Iron f when it pleased the Lord to 
awaken* me by a singnlar providence. 

**One day, 1 received a letter firom 
a young man who had formerly been 
my appi^ntiee, previous to my omit- 
ting fimly prayer. Not doubting that 
I continued domestic worship, his let- 
ter was chiefly on this subject ; it 
was oouchpd in the most affectionate 
ancbrespeotAil teims; but judge of my 
surprise and confusion, when I read i 
these words : * O, my dear master, i 
never, never shall ^ I be able suifii- 
ciently to thank yon for the precious 
privilege with which yon indulged me 
in your family devotions ! O, sir, 
eternity will be too shorty pPaise my 
God for what I learned t^re. It was 
^ther> I first beheld^ my lost and 
* wretched state as a sinner ; it was there 
that I first knew the way of salvation $ 
and there that I first experienced the 
preciousness of “ Christ in me, the hope 
of glory.*’ O, sir, permit^ me to say,' 
never, never neglect those precious en- 
gagements : you have yet a family, and 
more apprentices ; may your house be 
the birth-place of their souls I ’ I could 
read no tether ; every line flashed con- 
diemnation in my face. 1 trembled, 1 
shuddered, I was alarmed lest the blood 
uf iny children and apprentices should 
be demanded at my soul -murdering 
hands. 

“ Filled with confusion arid bathed in 
teafs, 1 fled for refuge in secret, and 
spread ^{he letter before God. I agon- 
ize^ and you may better conceive than 
1 can describe my feelings; su^ce it 
to say, that* light broke in upon my dis- 
consolate soul, and a sense of blood- 
bocight pardon^ was obtained. 1 in?- 
mediately flew to my family, presented 
them before the Lord, and from that 
day to the present I have been faithful, 
and am determined, through grace, 
that whewevep my business becomes so 
large as to interrupt fhmiiy prayer, I 
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wilt |Hve up ffie auperflons part of my 
bttsmett^ andretiin my devotion: better 
to lose a few sbillhiga, than become 
the deliberate murderer of xny family, 
and the instmmeiit of ruin to my own 
sonl.” 

(/) HYLAND AND THE INN- 
KEEPER’S FAMILY.-;- The Rev. 
Jo]|p Ryland, of Northampton, being on 
a jonhiey, was overtaken by a vudehi 
storm, and compelled to take shelter fn 
the first inn he came to. The people 
of the hottse treated him with great 
kindness and hospitality, and would 
fain hhvd ahown him into the par- 
lour : but being very wet and cold, be 
begged permisnon rather to take a seat 
by the fireside with the fiunily. The. 
good old man was ^friendly, cheerfbl, 
and well stored withlentertaining anec- 
dotes, and the fkmily did their utmost to 
make him comfortable : they all supped 
together, and both the residents and 
the guest seemed mutually pleased with 
each other. At length, when the house 
was cleared, and the hoar of rest ap- 
proached, the stranger appeared uneasy, 
and looked up every time a door opened, 
as if expecting the appearance of some- 
thing essential to his comfort. His host 
informed him, that his chamber Was 
prepared whenever he' chose to retire. 
“But,” said he, “yon have not had 
your family together.” “ Had my 
family together I for what purpose? I- 
don’t know what you mean,” Said the 
landlords “To read the Scriptures, 
and to p^ay with them,” replied the 
guest : “surely you do not retire to rest 
in the omission of so necessary a-du^.” 
The landlord confessed that he had 
never thought of doing such n thing. 

“ Then, sir,” said Mr. K., “ I must beg 
you to order my horse immediately.” 
The landlord and family en^eated him 
not to expose himself to the inclemency 
of the weather at fiiat late hour of the 
night, observing that the stbnn was as 
violent aa when he first came in. 

“ May be so,” replied Mr. R., “ but I 
would rather brave the storm than ven- . 
tore to sleep in a house where ^ete is 
no prayer. Who can tdll what mAy* 
befall us before morning.^ No, sir, 1 
dare not stay.” The landlord still re- 
moDstnited, and expressing great re- 
gret tllat he should offend so agreeable 
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a g«nt)e]iiaa,, at/^nst ^ alioii]4 tkm pabUo assamblj at Gatjdhall after 
haTc noo^^ie^oo to **oaU oia faauty suppeCt to |ii8 hooie, t^teire per- 
bat be ahouidnot koow wkat tam^ family vrorshipi^ and tbea re- 


to''^ arhen tbaj aaste. idr. R. thea toraod to the .oonr 
proposed to ooDdtict familj worship, to HO WAR! 

which all readily consented. The aaem- ]^» Howard, the 
bora of the family were immediately as- neglected the dii 
semhied, and then Mr. R. called for a even whgh there 
Bibles bat no such book could bejj yo* one hiS domestic, 


However,, he was enal 


HOWARD’S PRACTICE.— 
Eoward, the philaathropist, never 
ted the duty of family prayer, 
hdhgh there was but ooft, ami that 


one his domestic, to join iu it; always 
declaring that where he bad a tent, 


supply the deficient, as he alwayacm>- God should have an' altar. TW was 
ried a small Bible or Testament jp bis the case, not only in England, but in 


pocket He read a portion of Sc: 
and then prayed with much fer^ 
solemnity, especially ackmM 
the preserving goodness 


ttare, every part of Europe which, they visited 
and together ; it being bis invarial^ prac- 
jing tice, wherever and with whomsoever he 
that might be, to tell Tomasson to pome to 


none present had been smhmt dead by him at a certain hour ; and well know* 
the storm, and imploring protection ing what the direction meant, the latter 
through the night He earnestly prayed would be sure to find bis master in his 
that tne attention of all might be awa* room, the doorS; of which he would 
kened to the things belonging to their order him to fasten. Let'Vho would 
everlasting peace, and that the family come, nobody was admitted till the de- 
might never again meet in the morning votionaliexercise was over. ** Very few/* 
or separate at night, without prayer, says the humble narrator, knew the 
When he rose from his knees, almost goodness of this man’s heart.** 


every individual present was bathed in 
tears, and the inquiry was awakened in 
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THEB.— TO 


, DISCOURAGED FA- 
ie Rev. A. D. Merrill states. 


several hearts—** Sir, what must we do that there was once a pious father with 
to be saved ?” Much interesting and seven children, who bad maintained the 


prq^table conversation ensued. The worship of God in his funily until all 
folio wing morning, Mr. R. again con- his children bad grown up to teai^ood 
ducted fiimily worship, and obtained and womanhood, and not one of them 
fh>m the landlord a promise, that, how- had been as vet converted to God* At 
ever feebly performed, it should not in last the old man’s faith began to fail in 
future be omitted. This day was indeed relation to the promise, and. growing 
the begirning of days to that family ; ** weary and faint in his mind,” he re- 
most of the members thereof, if not all, solved to give up bis family worship, 
became decided and devoted followers and confine his devotions to the closet, 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and were and to leave his children to do as they 
the means of diffusing a knowledge of pleased. But before proceeding to do 
the gospel in a neighbourhood which this, he concluded to call his children 
■bad been proverbially dark and together once again, to pray with them, 

destitute. and explain to them his reasons for this 

(a) GOOD EXAMPLE OF A course. Being assembled, t^d taking up 
MAYO^ — Sir Thomas Abney was the ** old family Bible,” from which he 
the beloved friend of the celebrated Dr. bad often read to them ** the words of 
Watts, who found in bit bouse an eternal life,” he thus addressed them : 
asylum for more than thirty-six years. ** My cbildn^ you know that from 
This knight was not more distinguished your earliest recollection, I have been 


the gospel in a neighbourhood which 
■bad l^fore been proverbially dark and 
destitute. 

(a) GOOD EXAMPLE OF A 
MAYOR. — Sir Thomas Abney was 
the beloved friend of the celebrated Dr. 
Watts, who found in bis bouse an 
asylum for more than thirty-six years. 


by his hospitality than his piety, nei- accustomea to call you together around , 
ther business nor pleasure interrupted this altar for family worship. 1 have 
his observance of public and domestic endeavoured to instruct you in the ways 
worship. Of^his the following remark- of the I/Ord, and t0‘ imbue your mi nils 
able instance is recorded : upon the with the truth; but you have all grown 
evening of the day that he entered on ^ and not oqe of you is converted to 
his office as lord mayor of London, God; you are yet in your sins, and 
without any notice he withdrew from show no signs of penitence. 1 feel dis- 


accustomed to call you together around , 
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ceni««6d, aj ^4 have wa^viMt wh* 
no funW e£Ebrta,for yonr^lirattett^'^ 
demolish my jRuniiy altar, 4o mine iiy 
own devotipoa 10^:917' eloae^^d tbns to 
endeavi^ aiork oat nrjf^a aid- 
yation, wbllofi l^ve yoatoyomdvM^ 
Upon hit speaking ibtt8,«fini one and 
then another kneeled dowii,‘%atii all 
were bowed before God ^ and they be** 
sought bi^ not to do as he bad re- 
aolye^, ^nt still taoontinue to pray for 
them, and to^^ ir now, for they were 
now ready tql^ve their hearts to God. 
He bowed with them; the Spirit de- 
scended hpon them, and before they 
rose from their knees, they were all 
made happy in God. One of their num- 
ber^ wha was. murried, and away from 
hon\e, upon returning on a Tisit, and 
heating' wl^at great things the Lord had 
doneilbr th^:rest of tlie family, likewise* 
immediately submitted to God, and thus 
were they all saved, 

(jf) F^ILY PRAYER BY TWO 
DAtJGHnERS — A gentlemap resid- 
ing in the western part of. the state of 
New York, had sent two of ms daughters 
Jo Litchfield to be educated. While they 
were there, God was pleased to bless the 
place with n revival of religion; and 
the newcf'of it reached the ears of their 
father. |ie was much troubled for his 
dauglitmi^ “ apprehensive,” to use his 
own words, ** lest their minds should be 
affected, and they be frightened into re- 
ligion.” 

Alive, as he thought, to their happi- 
ness, and determined to allay their 
fears and quiet their distresses, he 
sent a friend to Litchfield, with posi- 
tive ordera to bring them immediately 
home, fihat might not be lost to 
all happine^ aiid hope, and consigned 
to gloom an<|dc6pondency. 

The ffiessenger departed on this 
errand; bnti;;, they had alrdildy chosen 
Christ for their portion, and bad re; 
solved thftt^^i^hatever others ini£^t do, 
th^ wonld derve the Lord. 

They returned tp their father’s, not 
overwhelmed* Ss bo expected, with 
gloom and, dps^hdency, but with 
beans glowing with gratitude tOj^od, 
and counten'cHoces beaming withwfere- 
nity and hope: indeed, vihey rejoh^ 
in the Saviour^ . * " . 

Soon after tb«f rfiturn home, they 
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s^thbliah family wor- 

.2^r|o OomAebeir^tt^ He Re- 
plied, mat be saw no ose’ in it ; that he 
kad Ihre^ irexy 'wcH more than, fifty 
yean wkhofit pinyer, And he^could 
not be tjktrdened ^th it now. They 
then asked permtosion to pray with the 
fti|adly<,diefnselvto; and^t^ot thinking 
they ^ronld have ooQfidence to dO It, 
be allied to the m^ositiim.' " * 

Tfeg duties of the day being ended, 
anoS^Kmr for retirTng to rest baying. 
arri^M^welsters approached the^ stand, 
andr it Bible ; one feed a 

chaptenwil^bodi kneeled— the other 
engaged brptnyer. Tbe^ibtherAtood ; 
but while the hnsihle, fervent prayer 6f 
his daughter was ascending to heaven, 
his knees began to. tremble; he also 
kneeled, and then became prostrate on 
the fioor. God heard their prayer, and 
directed their fiither’s weeping eyes, 
which nad never shed tears of peni- 
tence before, to the Lamb of God, who 
taketh away the sin of the world. 

Happy family! a believing father and 
believing chilmren, whose God Is’ the 
Lord! 

(k) “SIR, WHO HAVE.Y»U 
BEEN TALKING WITH?”— There 

lived in the town of , in Vermont, 

(sayb a correspondent of the Christian 
fidirror,”) a man who bad a large fiimily , 
of children. As hwwas poor, and unable 
to keep them at home, he put some of 
them aw6?y firom home to live. It .;iras 
the fkvoured lot of a Uttle ghl, I think 
about eight years of age, to fall into a 
family where daily prayers were offered 
up to Almighty God. Prayer she w«s 
unacquainted with, as the subject was 
new to her; at home she h A never 
heard a prayer. Aston'iShmebt ''seised 
her when she -saw her master night 
and mominff, standing in otie'eomtf of 
the room, t&ing, as she termed it, 'with 
something that she could not st-k An 
anxiety swelled in her lirtle bosom to 
know who it could be. UnwiHing^to 
I ask any one of the family wi^ whoin 
she lived, yet soHcitons to know, she 
obudned leave to go home. .She had ^ 
barmy reached the lonely cottage, be- 
fore she ^ked her mother who it was 
that hen master talked with, when stand 
ing in the corner of the room night and 
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morning. She told her that she dM not 
know, being herself a heathen, thdugh 
in a Christian land. Not satisfied, she 
asked her father, who answer^ in a 
thoughtless and inhutnan manner, ** The 
devil, I suppose/’ The little inquisitive 
child retliraed uninformed to her master, 
where she witnessed the same prompti- 
tude and holy ardour as before; and 
not many day^ had elapsed bel^|re she 
summoned fortitude enough to 6!ie 

One morning* after 
been talking with the 
she stepped up before hjmj|9Pl(aid, 
***Sir, who have you b^iqHIPg with 
this morning?” The^mpj& was so 
unexpected, hnd froBt|jn^ a source, 
that at first he felt unable to answer 
her, and was unusnally impressed with 
the importance of the duty of prayer, 
and the weight of obligation resting 
upon him to approach God aright 
After recollectiug himself a lit^e, he 
said, and that with reverence, ” I have 
been trying to talk with God.” ” God I ” 
^aid she, with astonishment, ” where is 
he? where does he live?” See, Many 
questions of a similar nature she put 
wi|h ipnch interest and feeling, to which 
her' master gave her such answers as 
were calculated to awaken the liveliest 
feelings of her mind in regard to Je- 
hovalL After she had learned all her 
little mind could contain of divine 
things, she desired to go home and see 
her parents, with an earnestness that 
could not be resisted. Go she most; 
leave was granted; she went to her 
father’s cottage, a place where prayer 
was not wont to be made, with her iittle 
bosom heating with a high tone of pious 
feeling’^n view of the importance of 
prayer. She^ went to her father, and 
said, ** Father, pray.” She urged with 
warmth" a compliance ; but hf .uUerly re- 
fused. Bhh then went to faer,S| 9 iher, and 
a^ed her to pray ; but witl^/iio better 
success. She could not endure it any 
longer $ her feelings mast vent them- 
selves in words. She said, ”Let us 
pray.” She knelt down and prayed, and 
it appears to me, that scripture was 
fulfilled ; ” the effectual fervent prayer 
of the righteous availeth mi;^” In 
answer to her prayer, her parents were 
^ brought under conviction, which termi- 
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Dated in conversion to God ; and this 
was the beginning of an extensive re- 
vival of religion. 

</) SELP-OONVrCTED COM- 
MiTTER— In a oertaib ohuroh, there 
Were four brethren, heads* of fhmilies, 
wl^o generally known to neglect 
the ifi^Kiant social Christian duty of 
Fami^ Prayer. The subject being in- 
troduced at a church meeting, it was 
proposed to appoint a committee to wait 
upon two of these breth|pD, and labour 
with them on this 8ab|ect When the 
members of the committeq '^ere nomi- 
nated, who should be named but the 
two other brethren who were known by 
many to be guiltv of the same neglect. 
They tried to sh{ft off the ap^intment 
and excuse themselves, withoqt, how- 
ever, stating the true reaapn of their 
) reluctance ; but it was all In vain, the 
vote was put, and these two were 
appointed the committee. Thejr were 
now in rather an awkward^ situation i 
—pretty sort of persons, thought they, I 
to be appointed to labour with others j 
for the neglect of fkmily prayer, when | 
we are guilty of the same ourselves. 
The result, however was good. The 
two brethren got together to talk the 
matter over, and concluded that they 
could not very well converse with the 
others, till they had reformed themselves. 
After conversing together, and reflect- 
ing alone, they were convicted of the 
gmlt of their cruninal neglect; they 
assembled their &milies,^ confessed to 
them their guilt, re-established at once 
the family altar ; and the Lord came 
down and hless^ their souls. They 
were then ready to go and converse 
with the other two ^linquents ; they 
told them how they had bqen equally 
guilty, how they had rej^nted of their 
siufal neglect, and how the Lord had 
blessed thim and their families in 
greeting afresh the broken^own family 
altar, and entreated them to do the 
same. The consequence was, that 
family prayer was iiwediately re-esta- ' 
blished in these fdiim|f?8.al8o, and at the 
next church meetin^ tha deputed per- 
son^eported, with tears in their, eyes, 
that^ey had been snocessful in reclaim- 
ing not only their brethren, but also 
themselves, fron^the guilt and the iucon*. 
sistency of those professedly Christian 
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headfl of femilies who call not upon the 
name of the iSbrd. 

(m) THE SON*S ADMONITION. 
—My father, (says Professor Tenbrock,) 
was one of those still men who, much 
as he thought of company, carried on 
his part of conversation in brief (mestions 
and monosyllabic answers. Me had 
deceived himself into the belief that his 
talents were not such as to make it his 
duty to conduk family worship. With 
this view, he had lived for more than 
forty years, in every other respect a 
consistent Christian. A son, who, at 
the time referred to, was preparing for 
the ministry, and already licensed to 
preach, was spending a vacation at 
home — the last evening of his stay had 
arrived— the family Bible, as usual, was 
placed before him on the stand, with a 
request to lead in prayer. The thought 
occurred, that now for a year or more, 
whatever devotion might be /c/f, no 
voice of prayer could be heard in the 
family, except from the lips of strangers 
who should turn in for the night. ‘'The 
thought affected him : and endeavouring 
to use such a manner as would become 
hiih in .ddr^sing a father almost three- 
score years and ten, he said — “ Father, 
I delight to lead in this exercise when 
at home, but I am affected with the 
thought that there is to be no more 
prayer here, until I shall return. How 
is it that you have never established 
family prayer? I know the diffidence 
of your nature— I know that it wonld 
be hard to overcome it— but would it 
not have been attended with satisfaction 
to yourself and a blessing to the family 
worth a far greater sacrifice ? You can 
ask a favour of a neighbour ; to do the 
same thing with God, is prayer; and 
he greatly mistakes, who thinks that 
the best prayer is that clothed in the 
most finent’ language.** The old man 
was affected, said he knew that it was 
60, and the^« gave an account of .his 
feelings and practice in this respect 
since the commencement of his Christian 
V course. Tears glis^ned in the eyes of 
some unaccustomed to weep for sin, and 
the father’s expression gave encourage- 
ment to hope that the suggestion would 
not be in vain, and that an altar would 
still be erectedf whence incense and a 
pure offering should daily rise to heaven. 
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On the day following, before leaving, 
the son mentioned the scene of the pre- 
vious evening to the minister of the 

lace, who took an opportunity to add 

is influence to what had been said, and 
it proved effectual. The man whose 
voice, though for forty years a pro- 
fessed Christian and a father, had never 
been heard in prayer by his children, 
at th^ age of threescore years and ten 
commenced the discharge of that duty 
in hi^tdiily, and, so far as I know, never 
ceaPCMhjgittl the inflrmities of a^ ren- 
dered T fcj miipBsible for him longer to 
perforff^l His children, ten in num- 
ber, professed the religion of 

Christ, though I cannot say how much 
the father’s prayers had to do with this . 
result " ^ 

(n) FAMILY WORSHIP ESTAB- 
LISHED BY A CHILD.— A hoy about 
fourteen vears of age, who had learned, 
at one of tlie schools belonging to the 
Gselic Society, the value of his own 
soul, was deeply impressed with the 
importance of himily religion. As none 
of the family could read but himself, 
he intimated his intention of establishing 
family worship. No answer was made, 
no opposition started, and as little en- 
couragement given. Still he made the 
attempt. He read the Scriptures, and 
prayed for himself, and for all present 
The rest of the family looked on. Alone 
he continued to worship God in this 
manner for some time, the others being 
merely spectators; but at length, one 
after another ^unk down on their knees 
beside him, until the whole domestic 
circle united in the hallowed exercise ; 
the grey-headed father kneeling down 
beside his child, and joining in his artless' 
aspirations to God the Father of all. 

(o) A FAMILY CONieteRTED.— 
A man in the western part of the United 
States removed into a new town, and 
took the^l^t measures to establish 
religions ij^etings. The I^ord blessed 
his exertic^s ; a church was formed, of 
which he was chosen deacon, and a« 
minister was settled. His family ;gi'ew 
up around him, but none of his children 
were converted, and he felt great 
anxiety lost family prayer should cease 
after he should be removed. He lived 
to be upwards of seventy years old, and 
all the tinle his constant prayer was 
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that God would have mercy <m his chil- 
dren, and not suffer the lamp of piety to 
go out in his house. Cue of the sons 
moved into the family mansion to take 
care of the old man, as his wife was 
dead. He still kept up family prayer 
as usual, never forgetting to pray for 
his son, that he might be converted and 
take bis place at the family altar. A 
revival commenced in the to.wn, and the 
minister heard that there was something 
unusual at the old family mansion. He 
calle<i^to see the fhmily ; in one 'room 
he beheld six or seven persons weping, 
distressed for their sins, and the md man 
kneeling in one corner with his eyes 
and hands lifted up to heaven, cry ing to 
God to have mercy on his children. 
The minister attempted to address them, 
but found everything he attempted to 
say far beneath the subject God was 
there doing his own work ; to this God 
be* kneeled and prayed, and then left 
them. The result was that the son and 
several of his children were converted, 
and the good old man could say with 
Simeon, “ Lord, now, lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace, for mine eyes | 
have seen thy salvation.’* 

329. GLVING THANKS AT MEALS. 

(a) DON’T LET US FORGET.— 

I At Lebanon, in the state of New York, 
there dwelt a certain man, about fifty 
years of age, who bad not only lived a 
very careless life, but was an open 
opposer of the gospel plan of salvation, 
and of the work of God in the late 
revival of religion in that part of the 
country ; Ihj was, however, brought 
undtjr serious convictions in the follow- 
ing manner : — One day there came into 
his house a traveller with a buulen on 
his back ; alsd being about to sit down 
to dinner, the stranger was invited to 
partake with him and his family. 
When the repast was finished, and the 
members of the family were withdraw- 
ing from their seats, the st&nger said, 

“ Don’t let us Torget to give thanks to 
God.” He accordingly gave thanks, 
and departed. The man of the house 
felt reproved and confounded. The 
words of the stranger were fasten’ed on 
his mind by the Holy Spirit He was 
led to reflect on his wickedness in 
beug unpiindful of God, and in neg- 
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lecting prayer and thanksgiving; he 
was sdso led to reflect on hu manifold 
sins, which soon appeared to him a 
burden infinitely greater tlnm tlmt which 
the traveller bore. He found no relief 
nntil he sought it in that v^y way which 
he used formerly to desiuse, through the 
peace^eaking blood of the Lord Jesus 
Christ 

(i>) REBUKE ADMINISTERED. 
— The Rev. Mr. Pritchard says : “ Very 
salutary impressions have frequently 
been produced upon the miads of fo- 
reigners by the pious example of the 
native converts. I was on one occasion 
dining on board an English ship of war 
with Qneen Pomare, other members of 
the royal family, and several chiefs. A 
large table was prepared on the quarter- 
deck. All being seated, the plates were 
soon abundantly supplied, but not one 
of the natives attempted to eat The 
captain was greatly surprised at this, 
and said to me, ‘ Mr. Pritchard, I fear 
we have not provided such food as the 
natives like; I don’t see one of them 
begin to eat’ I replied, ‘ You could 
not have provided anything that the 
natives would like better ; the reason 
why they do not commence eating is 
simply this, they are accustomed always 
to ask a blessing.’ Before I could say 
anything more, the captain evidently 
feeling a little confused, said, * I beg 
your pardon, Mr. Pritchard; please to 
say grace.’ I immediately ‘ said grace,* 
when the natives soon gave proof that 
they liked the food Which had been 
provided. One of the officers from the 
end of the table looked at the captain 
very significantly, and said, ‘ We have 
got it to-day r And then addressing 
himself to me he said, ‘ Mr. Pritchard, * 
you see what a graceless set we are.'* 
All the gentlemen seemed to feel the 
rebuke thus unintentionally given.” 

fc) THE KING OF TOOBOW.— 
The king of the island of Toobow, one 
of the Friendly lelan^ avowed an at- 
tachment to Christianity. In the early 
part of 1823, he went on board a British 
vessel, to pay a. visit to the « captain, 
and UDconscioosly conveyed a very for* 
cib^. practical reproof to the party. 
He sat down at the captain's table to 
partake of some refreshment; though 
food was placed before him, he made a 
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vw obK^|ble pause ; and when asked ing in the same place on the ensuing 
why he , did not begin, he replied that sabbath. These men were not slack in 
he was waiting till a blessing had been publishing their singular visit to the 
asked on their food. The reproof was schooNhouse, or in circulating the notice 
felt, and the party were asnamed at of another meeting which was to be 
being rebuked by a man whose ihtellec- held there the next Lord’s day. When 
tual attainments they considered far the time arrived, some came from shame, 
inferior to their own. They rose, and perhaps, and more from curiosity, and 
the king pve thanks previously to their so the school-house was filled I The 
commencing the repast. Spirit of the Lord now began to work ; 

. Christians confessed their lukewarm- 

330, SOCIAL AND PUBLIC PRAYER. jjggg^ devoted themseives afresh to 
(a) PRAYER-MEETING ABAN- the s^ice of God, and sinners 'began 
DONED.— In former times, there was a to inqtdre, “ What shall we do to be 
neighbourhood some few miles from Phi- saved Indeed, there was a precious 
ladelphij^ where the inhabitants, it would revival ; and as the result, a church was 
seem, enjoyed but seldom the blessings constituted, and remains as a monument 
of a gospel ministry. Still, some of of that Christian woman’s faithfulness 
them were professors of religion, and to this day. One of the converts be- 
for a long time they met together in a came a minister of the gospel, and la- 
school-house to hold a conference and boured in the western part of Pennsyl- 
a prayer-meeting. The spirit of reli- yania, and was, no doubt, instrumental 
gion, however, was so low among them, in the conversion of many souls. De- 
that their meetings were conducted spise not the day of small things j keep 
with little interest and attended by a up the prayer-meetings, 
scanty number. At length, at the close (6) A PRAYER-MEETING OF 

of a lifeless service, some one proposed FORTY YEARS. — Mr. W , of 

that tbe meetings thereafter should be , New York (says the writer of a 

abandoned.' All assented but an aged tract), was a plain man, a farmer, with 
mother in Israel, who, after a vain re- a very limited common-school educu^ 
monstrance, assured them that the tion. But die studied the Bible dili- 
worahip of God should be kept up there, gently, not to theorise, but that he 
though she might have to keep it up might know the will of God, and do it. 
alone. On the ensuing sabbath she His piety was consistent, humble, meek, 
accordingly bent her solitary steps to benevolent, active, uniform. He was 
the deserted sanctuary. She read a acknowledged by all to be an every - 
portion of Scripture, sang a hymn, and day Christan. 

knelt down to weep and pray over the At atime<^hen the church was small 
desolation of Zion. While engaged in and but two or three brethren lived in 
this exercise, two men happened to be his vicinity, he consulted his pastor and 
strolling, by, and overhearing prayer, established a neighbourhood prayer- 
Went in. What was their astonishment meeting, to beheld on sabbath evening in 
on entering, to find but a single Chris- the district school-house. In the circle 
tian present, where they expected to of attendance there were sixteen or 
find an assembly ! They took their eighteen families, in very few of which 
seats, andf' waited till she had done, the domestic altar had ever been erected. 

As she rose from her knees, seeing The meeting was cohimenced in the 

strangers present, she asked them to year 1800. Mr. W led it for twenty 

engage in prayer. They had probably years, and then, with a hope full of 
never prayed in their lives, and accord- immortality and a faith wlSich triumphed ^ 
ingly they peremptorily refused. Hav- .over death, he entered his eternal rest, 
ing, therefore, we 'presume, addressed Others wel*e raised up, who havGralso 
them faithfully on the subject of reli- gone to their reward ; and after the 
gion, she sung another hymn, and once lapse pf forty years, when hut two of 
more addressed, the throne of grace, the original heads of families yet live. 

At the close of tJie services, she gave the prayer-meeting, which no heat or 
out an apppointmept for a prayer-meet- cold, no darkness or storm, breaks up 
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IS still sustained and cherished 'with 
warm affection. 

During the first y^ar of the meeting, 
several parents and a few youth were 
brought publicly to profess Christ. — 
Then succeeded a long and severe trial 
of faith and perseverance. For four- 
teen years very few were added to 
the church, and “the ways of Zion 
mourned.” Thoughtlessness and mirth 
prevailed. Few came to the prayer- 
meeting, but it was never relinquished. 
Mr. W — and one or two others, now in 
heaven, were always at their post, to pray 
and speak a word for the Redeemer, to 
warn sinners of the error of their way, and 
beseech them to be reconciled to God. 

During the fourteenth year of this 
spiritual dearth, these individuals be- 
came so deeply affected in view of the 
condition of the impenitent, and so 
anxious that “ Zion might arise and 
shine,” that after others had retired 
from the school-house, they frequently 
remained one, two, or three hours in 
prayer. In the opening spring their 
hopes revived; the meetings became 
full and solemn ; their cries had 
reached heaven, and the Holy Spirit 
came down. One eveni^, a youth 
who had been deeply impressed for 
several days, could no longer sup- 
press his feelings: he gave vent to 
nis burdened heart by a single expres- 
sion of warning to his companions, which 
carried conviction to several minds; 
and from that hour a deep solemnity 
pervaded the neighbourhood, and re- 
sulted in a glorious and powerful work 
of grace. The means, blessed of God, 
were personal conversation, fax)iily visit- 
ing, and more frequent prayer-meeting, 
all conducted among themselves, with 
veiw little ministerial help. 

The revival continued for two years, 
and spread not only through that congre- 
gation, but into neighbouring churches, 
and hundreds renounced their sins, and 
consecrated themselves to God. In this 
district nearly every family had now 
erected a family altar, and nearly every 
adult was rdoicing in hope of the glory 
of God. Other seasons of refreshing 
have been enjoyed, and eternity alone 
can make known the number of souls 
that have been and will be converted in 
answer to the prayers offered in that 
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school-room. Some whole households, 
down to the second and third genera- 
tions, ^ve evidence that they will be 
united in the great family aWe ; and, 
as another result, not less than ten men 
have been raised up in these families to 
preach the blessed gospel. 

(c) THE AGED LADY AND 
THE PR AYER-MEETING.- A pious 
old lady, (says the “Religious Intelli- 
gencer,”} in a country town, has long 
been in the habit of attending r^igious 
conference meetings, for like many 
others, she had often found them re- 
freshing. It happened, however, as in 
many other places, religion had got to 
a low ebb ; the ways of Zion mourned, 
because few came to her solemn feasts ; 
the love of Christians had waxed cold ; 
the wise and the foolish were alike 
asleep, and they gave up conference- 
meetings entirely. I am inclined to 
thinkj however, that it was because 
they gave up these meetings and neg- 
lected other duties, that they became so 
cold and stupid. Be that as it may, the 
old lady could not bear to give them 
up; she spoke to one and another of 
the brethren to introduce them again; 
but with one accord they replied, “ We 
have worn them quite out, nobody will 
attend.” Not satisfied, the old lady said 
she would go, if nobody else went. Ac- 
cordingly, the next Wednesday evening 
she took her hymn-hook, and walked 
some distance to the school house, where 
the meetings used to be held ; here she 
prayed, and sung, and prayed. On her 
way home, she stopped at a neighbour’s 
house to rest. “ Where have you been?” 
said the neighbour. “ Why, I have. 6egn 
to conference.” “ To conference!* I 
didn’t know there was one — who was 
there*? ” “ O God was there, and I was 
there, and we have had a good confer- 
ence ; and there is to be another next 
Wednesday evening.” Accordiogly,next 
week the old lady went as before ; but 
what was her joy and surprise to find 
the bouse*wa8 crowded I Her pious zeal 
had admonished professors; Christians 
were awakened, sinners were alarmed ; 
and verily God was there, and/rom that 
time he has been carrying on a glorious 

I work of grace in that place. 

! ((/) DR. FRANKLIN’S PRO- 

POSAL.— While the important ques- 
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tion of the representation of the Ameri- 
can States in the senate was the subject 
of debate, ^^and the states were almost 
equally divided* upon it, Dr. Franklin 
moved that prayers should be attended 
in the convention every morning, and in 
support of hU motion, thus i^ressed 
the president : 

“ Mr. President : The small progress 
we have made after four or five weeks 
of close attendance and continual rea- 
sonings with each other, our different 
sentiments on almost every question, 
several of the last producing as many 
noes as ayes, is, methinks, a melancholy 
proof of the imperfection of the human 
understanding. We indeed seem to feel 
our own want of politicsd wisdom, since 
we have been running all about in search 
of it We have gone back to ancient 
history for models of government, and 
examined the different forms of repub* 
lies, which, having been originally 
formed with the seeds of their own 
dissolution, now no longer exist; and 
we have viewed modern stqjes all 
around Europe, but find none of their 
constitutions suitable to our circum- 
stances. In this situation of this as- 
Semb.y, groping, as it were in the dark, 
to find political truth, and scarcely able 
to distinguish it when presented to us, 
how has it happened, sir, that we liave 
not hitherto once thought of humbly 
applying to the Father of lights, to 
illuminate our understandings? In the 
beginning of the contest with Great 
Britain, and when we were sensible of 
danger. We had daily prayers in this 
room for Divine protection. Our 
prqyers, sir, were heard,. and they were 
graciously answered. All of us who 
Wre ‘engaged in the struggle, must 
have observed frequent instances of a 
superintending Providence in our fa- 
vour. To that kind Providence we 
owe this* happy opportunity of con- 
sulting in peace, on the means of estab- 
lishing our future national felicity. ^And 
have we now forgotten that powerful 
Friend ? or do we imagine we no longer 
u need his assistance;? 1 have lived, sir, 
a long time, and the longer I live, the 
more convincing proofs I see of this 
truth -that God ^vernsin the affairs 
of men. And if a sparrow cannot fall 
to the ground without his notice, is it 


probable that an empire can rise with- 
out his aid ? We have been assured, sir,* 
in the sacred writings, that * except the 
Lord build the house, they labour in 
vain that build it* I firmly believe 
this ; and I also believe, that without 
this concurring aid, we shall succeed in 
this political building no better than the 
builders of Babel ; we shall be divided 
by our little partial local interests, our 
projects will be confounded, and we 
ourselves shall become a reproach and 
a by-word to future ages. And what 
is worse, mankind may hereafter, from 
this unfortunate instance, despair of 
establishing governments by human 
wisdom, and leave it to chance, war, or 
conquest I therefore beg leave to 
move, that henceforth prayers, implor- 
ing the assistance o^ Heaven, and \t^ 
blessings on our deliberations, be held 
in this assembly every morning before 
we proceed to business ; and that one or 
more of thr clergy of this city be re- 
quested to officiate in that service.** 

What a lesson to the legislators of 
other nations ! 

(e) FORGETTING THE OF- 
FENCE. — A person came to Mr, Long- 
don one day, and said, ** I have some- 
thing against you, and I am come to 
tell you of it.** “ Do walk in, sir,** he 
replied ; “ you are my best friend ; if I 
could but engage my friends to be faith- 
ful with, me, I should be sure to prosper ; 
but, if you please, we will both pray in 
the first place, and ask the blessing of 
God upon" our interview.’* After they 
rose from their knees, and had been 
much blessed together, he said, “ Now, 
1 will thank you, my brother, to tell me 
what it is that you have against me.** 
** Oh,’* said the man, ** 1 really don’t 
know what it is ; it is all gone, nhd ^ 
believe I was in the wrong.** 

PRAYER ANS^WEBED. 

331 . PRAYER ANSWERED BY GOD*B PRO- 
VIDENTIAL CONTROL OF MATERIAL 

AND ANIMAL AGENCIES. 

, (a) THE PILGRIM FATHERS 
AND THE DROUGHT.— It is -well 
known, that many of the good men who 
were driven from England to America, 
by persecution, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, had to endure great privations. 
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A namerous party, who came out about 
1620 , were for a time supplied with 
food from England, and from the na- 
tives of the western wilderness; but 
as these resources were uncertain, they 
began to cultivate the ground. In the 
spring of 1623 , they planted more corn 
than ever before, but by the time they 
bad done planting, their food was spent. 
They daily prayed, “ Give us this day 
our daily bread and, in some way or 
other, the prayer was always answered. 
With a single boat and fishing-net they 
caught bass, and when these failed, they 
dug for clams. In the month of June, 
their hopes of a harvest were nearly 
! blasted by a drought, which withered up 
I their corn, and made the grass look like 
hay. All expected to perish with hunger. 

In their distress, the pilgrims set 
apart a day for humiliation and prayer, 
and continued their worship for eight or 
nine hours. God heard their prayers, 
and answered them in a way which ex* 
cited universal admiration. Although 
the morning of that day was clear, and 
the weather very hot and dry during 
the whole forenoon, yet before night it 
began to rain and gentle showei*s con- 
tinued to fall for many days, so that the 
ground became thoroughly soaked, and 
the drooping corn revived. 

(b) THE SOUTH SEA ISLAND- 
ERS. — About the time when the Gos- 
pel was beginning to make its way in 
Raiatea, a canoe, with four men in it, 
was upset at sea, and the men were 
thrown into the water, where, though 
nearly amphibious, they must have been 
drowned, the waves drifting theni lo and 
fro, uale.ss speedily carried to shore, or 
taken up by some vessel. Two of the 
men having embraced Christianity, im- 
mediately Cried out, “ Let us pray to 
Jehovah ; for he can save us.” “ Why 
did you not pray to him sooner?” 
replied their pagan comrades; “here 
we are in the water, and it is useless to 
pray now.” The Christians, however, 
did cry mightily unto their God, while 
all four were clinging for life to their 
broken canoe. In mis situation, a shark 
suddenly rushed towards them, and 
seized one of the men. His companions 
held him as fast and as long as they 
cohld ; but the monster prevailed, and 
* hurried the unfortunate victim into the 
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abyss, marking the track with his blood* 
He was one of the two who were idola- 
ters. After some time, the tide bore 
the surviving three to the reef, when, 
just as they ere cast upon it, a second 
shark snatched the other idolater with 
his jaws, and carried off his prev, shriek- 
ing in vain for assistance, which the two 
Christians, themselves struggling with 
the breakers, could not afford him. This 
circumstance very naturally made a great 
impression upon the minds of their coun- 
trymen, and powerfully recommended 
to them the “ God that h«‘areth prayer.” 

(r) J.UTHER’S PRAYER FOR 
MELANCTHON.- At a certain time, 
Lutlier received an express, stating that 
his bosom friend and co-worker in the 
reformation, Philip Melancthoii, was 
lying at the point of death ; upon which 
information he immediately set out upon 
the journey of some ir>() miles, to visit 
him, and', upon his arrival, he actually 
found all the distinctive features of 
death ; such as the glazed eye, the cold 
clammy sweat, and insensible lethargy, 
upon him. Upon witnessing these sure 
indications of a speedy dissolution, as he 
mournfully bent over him, he exclaimed 
with great emotion, “ Oh, how awful is 
the change wrought upon the visage of 
my dear brother ! ” On hearing this 
voice, to the astonishment of all present, 

‘ Welancthon opened his eyes, and look- 
ing :ip into LuthePs face, remarked, 
“O Liitticr, is this you? Why don’t 
you Jet me depart iu peace.” Upon 
which Luther replied, “O no, Philip, 
we cannot spare you yet.” Lmther then 
turned away from the bed, and fell upon 
his knees, with his face towards the 
window, and began to wrestle with God 
in prayer, and to plead with great fer- 
vency ^ for more than an hour, the many 
proofs recorded in Scripture of his being 
a prayer-hearing and prayer-answering 
God; and also how much he stood 
in need of the services of Melancthon, 
in fiirthering that cause, in which the 
honour and glory of God’s great name, 
and the eternal welfare of unnumbered ' 
millions of immortal souls,’ were so 
deeply interested ; and that God 
should not deny him this one request, to 
restore him the and of his well-tried 
brother Melancthon. He then rose up 
from prayer, and went to the bedside 
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agaiD, and took Melancthon by the hand. 
Upon whicli Melancthon agatn re- 
marked, “ Oh, dear Lather, why don’t 
• yoa let me depArt in peace ?'* To which 
Luther again answered, ** No, no, Philip, 
we cannot possibly spare you from the 
field of labour yet” Luther then re- 
quested the nurse to go and make him 
a dish of soup, according to his in- 
structions ; which, being prepared, was 
brought to Luther, who requested his 
friend Melancthon to eat of it Melanc- 
thon again asked him, “Oh, Luther, 
why will you not let me go home, 
and be at rest ?” To which Luther 
replied as before, “Philip, we cannot 
spare you yet” Melancthon then 
exhibited a disinclination to partake 
of the nourishmeiit prepared for him. 
Upon which Luther remarked, “ Philip, 
eat, or I will excommunicate you.” — 
Melancthon then partook of the food 
prepared, and immediately grew better, 
and was speedily restored to his wonted 
health and strength again, and laboured 
for years afterwards with his coadjutors 
in the blessed cause of the reformation. 

Upon L'lther’s arrival at home, he 
narra ed to his beloved wife Catharine 
the forenained circumstances, and added, 
“ G^d gave me my brother Melancthon 
back in direct answer to prayer and 
added further, with patriarchal simpli- 
city, “ God on a former occasion gave 
me also you back, Kata, in answer to 
my prayer.” 

(d) PRAYER FOR FAIR WE A- 
THER. — In the life of the Rev. Robert 
Blair, a Scottish minister of the seven- 
teeth century, the following passage 
occurs : 

“There having been incessant rain 
for a month in harvest, the com was 
growing a finger-length in the sjieaves, 
and the whole crop was in. hazard of 
perishing. In this deplorable situation, 
the people resolved solemnly^ hr humi- 
lialion and fasting, to beseech me Lord 
to avert the threatened famine. ' When 
the day caihe it rained heavily from 
morning till night; so that the Lora 
^ teemed to be tfai^stirigout their prayers 
from him. But that same night he sent 
a mighty wind, which did fimy dry the 
com and check the mowing ; and this 
wind eontinuing to blow fair for* two 
days, the "people ceatwd, neither night 


nor day, till the whole corn was got in. 
During these two days, I and two neigh- 
bouring ministers were continuing our 
supplications and thanksgivings to the 
Loid for his great mercy.” 

(e) PRAYING FOR A LUNATIC. 
— Richard Cook, a pious man, during 
Mr. Baxter’s residence at Kiddermin- 
ster, went to live in the next house to 
him. After some time he was seized 
with melancholy, which ended in mad- 
ness. The most skillful help was ob- 
tained, but all in vain. While he was 
in this state, some pious persons wished 
to meet to fast and pray in behalf of the 
sufferer ; but Mr. Baxter, in this in- 
stance, dissuaded them from it, as he 
apprehended the case to be hopeless, and 
thought they would expose prayer to 
contempt in the eyes of worldly persons, 
when they saw it unsuccessful. When 
ten or a dozen years of afiliction had 
passed over Richard Cook, some of the 
pious men referred to would no longer 
be dissuadeo, but fasted and prayed at 
his house. They continued this prac- 
tice once a fortnight for several months ; 
at length the sufferer began to amend, 
his health and reoson returned, and, adds 
Mr. Baxter, “ he is now as well almost 
as ever he was, and so hath continued 
for a considerable time/’ 

. (/) TWO CHRISTIANS IN AVA. 
— The Rev. Eugenio Kincaid states, 
that among the first converts in Ava, 
wei:e two men who had held respectable 
offices about the palace. Some time 
after they had been baptized, a neigh- 
bour deteiuniiied to report them to 
government, and drew up a paper setting 
fbnh that these two men had forsaken 
the customs and religion of their father’s, 
were worshipping the foreigner’s God, 
and went every Sunday to the teacher’s 
house, &c. He presented the 'paper 
io the nei^bours of the two disciples, 
taking their names as witnesses, and 
saying that he shouli go and present the 
accusation on the next day. The two 
Christians heard of it, and went to K. in 
great aiarm, to consult as to wnat they 
would do. They said if they were 
accused to ^veroment, the nildiMt sen- 
tence they could expect would be im-'' 
prUonment for life at hard labour, and 
perhaps they would be killed. K. toM 
them that they e<Mdd joot flee from Ava, 
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if they would ; that he saw nothinj^ he news that the prince was come to an 
could do for thcm,^ and all that they - untimely death, by which means he was 
could do was to tras't in God. He then ' now set at liberty.” 
knelt with them, and besought God to | (h) THE COVENANTER’S 

protect them, and deliver them from the | PRAYER. — Mr. Alexander Peden, a 
power of their enemies. They also Scotch Covenanter, with some others, 
prayed, and soon left K., saying that had been, at one time, pursued both by 
they felt more calm, and could leave horse and foot, for a considerable way. 
the matter with God. That night the At last, getting some little height be- 
persecutor was attacked by a dreadful tween them and their persecutors, he 
disease in the bowels, which so distressed stood still and said, ** Let us pray here, 
him, that he roared like a madman j for if the Lord hear not our prayer and 
and his friends, as is too often the case save ns, we are all dead men.” He 
with the heathen, left him to suffer and then prayed, saying, “ O Lord, this is 
die alone. The two Christians whom the hour and the power of thine ene- 
he would have ruined, then went and mies ; they may not be idle. But hast 
took care of him till he died, two or thou no other work for them than to 
three days after his attack. The whole send them after us? Send them after 
affair was well known in the neighbour- them to whom thou wilt gi’e strength to 
hood, and from that time not a dog flee, for our stren^h is gane. Twine 
durst move his tongue against tlm them about the hill, O Lord, and cast 
Christians of Ava. Is there no evi< the lap of thy cloak over puir anld 
dence in this of a special providence, Saunders, ‘and their puir thin^, and 
and that God listens to the prayers of save us this ae time, and we will keep 
his persecuted and distressed children ? it in remembrance, and tell to the com- 
(g) ELLIOTT’S PRAYER FOR mendation of thy guidness, thy pity 
FOSTER.— Among many remarkable and compassion, what thou didst for ns 
instances of the prevalence of prayer, at sic a’ time.” And in this he was 
which Dr. Mather, in his Ma^alia,” heard, for a cloud of mist immediately 
mentions, the following anecdote of the Intervened between them and their per- 
celebrated Elliott deserves notice, which secutors ; and in the meantime, orders 
I give in Dr. Mather’s own words : came to go in quest of James Renwick, 
** There was a godly gentleman of and a great company with him. 
Charlestown, one Mr. Foster, who, with (t) THE FRENCH ARMAMENT, 
his son, was taken captive by the Turks. — destruction of the French arma- 
Much prayer was employed, both pub- ment, under the Duke d’Anville, in the 
licly and privately, by the good people year 1 746, ouglrt to be remembered with 
here, for the redemption of that gentle- j^ratitude and admiration ^ every 
man, but we were at last informed, that inhabitant of America. lliis fleet 
the bloody prince in whose dominion consisted of forty ships- of- war ; was 
he was now a slave, was resolved that, destined for the destruction of New 
in his lifetime, no prisoner should he England; was of sufficient force to ren- 
released ; and so the distressed friesos der that destruction, in the ordinary 
of this prisoner now concluded, * our progress of things, certain ; and sailed 
h(tpe is hst* Upon this, Mr. Elliott, in from Chebucto, in Nova Scotia, for this 
some of his next prayers before a very purpose. 

solemn coi^egation, broadly begged. In the meantime, our pious fathers, 

^ Heavenly Father, work fiyr tne redemp^ apprised of their danger, and feeling 
tim of thy poor servant, Foster; and if that their only safety was in God, had 
the Prince who detains him, will not, as appointed a season of fasting ahd 
^ley say, dismiss him, as long as himself prayer to be observed in all their 
Uves, Lord, we pray thee to hUl that churches. W^ile JHr- Prince was 
cruel Prince : hilt him and glorify thyself officiating ” in this ehurch (Old South-* 
upon him' And now behold the answer: church) on this fast-day, and praying 
the poor captive gentleman quickly re- most fervently ^ God to avert tike 
^tums to us, who had been miming dreaded calamity, a sudden gust of 
'for him as a lost man, and brings ns wind arose (the day had till now been ' 
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perfectly clear and calm), so violent was protected by a higher power, against 
' as to cause loud clattering of the which all my exertions proved vain.” 
windows. The reverend pastor paused This disappointment and defeat aston- 
in his prayer, and looking round upon ished him : but when he afterwards 
the congregation with a countenance heard, that missionaries were on board 
of hope, he again commenced, and, with the English vessel, it struck him, that 
great devotional ardour, supplicated the their fervent prayers to God had brought 
almighty God to cause that wind to them protection and safety. This led 
frustrate the object of our enemies, and him to a farther thought about these 
save the country from conquest and things ; and at length, by God*s mercy, 
popery. A tempest ensued, in which to a total change On his 

the greater part of the French fleet making this statement, we joined him 
was wrecked on the coast of Nova in thanking the Lord for his gpodness. 
Scotia. The Duke D’Anville, the prin* From this authentic fact, we learn that, 
cipal general, and the second in com- under all circumstances, however bad 
mand, both committed suicide. Many and hopeless, it is the Christian’s duty 
died with disease, and thousands were to pray and not to faint ; to exercise 
consigned to a watery grave. The faith and hope in that almighty Jehovah, 
small number that remained alive re- whose ear is never heavy that he cannot 
turned to France without health and hear, nor his band shortened that he 
without spirits. ** And the enterprise cannot save. 

was abandoned, and never again re- (k) THE INDIAN MOTHER’S 
Burned.” PRAYER . — ** Puinmehanuit, an Indian 

(j) VESSELS SAVED BY of prime qrality, on ‘ Martha’s Vine- 
PRAYER. — The following striking yard,’ and his wife, had buried five 
anecdote is recorded in the diary kept children successively, every one within 
at Freidensburg, a settlement of the ten days of their birth, notwithstanding 
Moravians, in St. Croix : — In March, all their use of powows and of medi- 
1819, Mr., Bell, a captain of a ship from cines to preserve them. They had a 
Philadelphia, who is a religious man, sixth child (a son) born about the year 
living some time in this island, paid ns 1638, which was a few years before 
several visits. One day he brought the English settled on the * Vineyard.* 
with him another captain from Haiti- The mother was greatly perplexed with 
more, by the name of Boyle. Having fear that she should lose this child like . 
for some time conversed on religious ^e former; and utterly despairing of 
subjects, the latter inquired whether any^help from such means as had been 
any of our family were on hoard an formerly tried with so little success, as 
English vessel, with only six guns, and soon as sHe was able, with a sorrowful 
twenty-two men, which in the year heart, she took up her child and went 
1814 was attacked by a North Ameri- out into the field, that she might weep 
can privateer, of fourteen guns, and 120 out her sorrows. While she was musing 
men oh her voyage to St Thomas ; and on the insufficiency of all human help, 
which, after a most desperate conflict she felt it powerfully suggested to her 
beat off the American enemy« He mind that there was one almighty God 
added, that he supposed very fervent who was to be prayed unto, thal this 

prayer bad been offered up on board God had created all the things that 

the vessel. Sister Ramock. answered, were seen, and that^ the God who had 

that she was on board the English ’ves- given being to herself, and all other 

sel, and could assure him that there was, people, aud given her child unto her, 

** That 1 believe,” replied the captain, was easily able to continue the life of , 
“ for I felt the effects of your prayers I ” her child. 

He then informed that he was the ** Hereupon, this poor pagan woman ' 
captain who commanaed the privateer, resolved, that she would seek unto this 
“ According to my wild way of thiok- God for that mercy, and did accord- 
ing, at that time, I.was determined to ingly. The issue was, that her child 
strain every nerve to |;et possession of lived, and her faith in him wh6 thus 
the British vessel, or sink her; but she answered her praybr was wonderfully 
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Strengthened, the consideration whereof 
caused her to dedicate this child unto 
the service of that God who had pre- 
served his life ; and educated him, as far 
as might be, to bcfoome the servant of 
God. 

** Not long after this, the English 
settled on ‘Martha’s Vineyard;* and 
the Indians who bad been present at 
some of the English devotions, reported 
that they assembled together, and that 
the man who spoke among them often 
looked upwards. The woman, from 
this report, presently concluded that 
their assemblies were for prayers, and 
that their prayers were unto that very 
God whom she had addressed for the 
life of her child. She was confirmed 
in this when the Gospel was, not long 
afterwards, preached by Mr. Mayhew to i 
the Indians ; which Gospel she readil}7 ! 
cheerfully, and heartily embraced. In 
the confession that she made publicly 
at her admission into the church, she 
gave a relation of the preparation for 
the knowledge of Christ, wherewith 
God had in this remarkable way fa- 
voured her. * Her child, whose name 
was Japhet, became afterwards an emi- 
nent minister of Christ. He was pastor 
of an Indian church, on * Martha’s Vine- 
yard ; ’ he also took much pains to carry 
the Gospel unto other Indians on the 
main land, and his labours were at- 
tended with much success.” « 

(0 THE GUARDED HOUSE.-^ 
When the year 1814 began, troops of 
Swedes, Cossacks, Germans, and Rus- 
sians, were within half an hour’s march 
of the town of Sleswiek ; and new and 
fearful reports of the behaviour of the 
soldiers were brought from the country 
every day. There had been a tru^e, 
which was to come to an end at mid- 
night of the 5th of January, which was 
I now drawing near. 

I On the outskirts of the town, on the 
side where the enemy lay, there was a 
house standing alone, ai^ in it there 
was an old pious woman, who was 
earnestly praying, in the words of an 
ancient hymn, tmit God would raise up 
a waU around them, so that the enemy 
might fear to attack them. 

Si the same house dwelt her daugh- 
; ^er, a wk'nw, and her grandson, a youth 
I of twenty years. He heard the prayer 


of his grandmother, and could not re- 
strain himself from saying, that he did 
not understand how she could ask for 
anything so impossible, as that a wall 
should be built around them, which 
could kei^ the enemy away from their 
house. The old woman, who was now 
deaf, caused what her grandson said to 
be explained to her, but only answered 
that she had but prayed in general for 
protection for themselves and their 
town’s-people. “ However,” she added, 
“ do you think that if it were the will 
of God to build a wall around us, it 
would be impossible to him ?” 

And now came the dreaded night of 
the 5th of January ; and about midnight 
the troops began to enter on all sides. 
The house of which we have been 
speaking lay close by the road, and 
was larger than the dwellings near it, 
wliich were only very small cottages. 
Its inhabitsnts looked out with anxious 
fear, as parties of the soldiers entered 
one after another, and even went to the 
neighbouring houses to ask for what 
they wanted; but all rode past their 
dwelling. Throughout the whole day 
there had been a heavy fall of snow — 
the first that winter — and towards even- 
ing the stonn became violent to a 
degree seldom known. At length came 
four parties of Cossacks, who had been 
hindered by the snow from entering 
the town by another road. This part 
of the outskirts was at some distance 
from the town itself, and therefore they 
would not go further ; so that all the 
houses around that where the old 
woman lived, were filled witli these 
soldiers, who quartered themselves in 
them: in several houses there were 
fifty or sixty of these half-savage men. 
It was a terrible night for those who 
dwelt in this part of the town, filled to 
overflowing with the troops of the 
enemy. 

Bat not a single soldier came into the 
grandmother’s house: and amidst the 
loud noises and wild sounds all around, 
not even a knock at the door was heard, 
to the jprat wonder of jthe fiimily with- 
in. The next memmg, as it grew 
light, they saw the cause; The stonn 
had drift^ a mass of snow, to such a 
height, between the roadside and the 
bouse, that to approach it was impos- 
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sible. “ Do you not now see, my son** the door, “ Yes,** she replied, “ God has 
said the old grandmother, “ that it was sent you relief. Take this loaf, and be 
possible for God to raise a wall around encouraged to cast your care upon him 
us ? ** who careth for you ; and whenever you 

Does not this story remind us of the want a loaf of bread, come to my 
words— “The angel of the Lord en- house.** • 

campeth round about them that fear (&) SLAVE’S PRAYER. — A mis- 
him, and delivereth them ? *’ Does it sionary in India, passing one day 
not seem as if the snow had been through a school-room, observed a little 
gathered together, as by angels* hands, boy engaged in prayer, and overheard 
to form a defence for that house where him say, “ Oh Lord Jesus, I thank thee 
one dwelt who thus feared God and for sending big ship into my country, 
trusted in him ? and wicked men to steal me, and bring 

(m) THE TIDE RETARDED.— me here, that I might hear about thee, 
“ In the number of providential inter- and love thee ; and now, Lord Jesus, I 
positions in answer to prayer,’* says Le have one great favour to ask thee, please 
Clerc, “ may be placed what happened to send wicked men with another big 
on the coast of Holland, in the year ship, and let them catch my father and 
1672. The Dutch* expected an attack my mother, and bring them to this 
from their enemies by sea, and public countiy, that they mby hear the mis* 
prayen were ordered for their deliver- sionaries preach, and love thee.** The 
ance. It came to pass, that when their missionary, in a few days afterwards, 
enemies waited only for the tide, in saw him standing on the sea shore, 
order to land, the tide was retarded, looking verv intently as the ships came 
contrary to its usual course, for twelve in. “ What are jou looking at, Tom ?’* 
hours ; so that their enemies were ** I am looking to see if Jesus Christ 
obliged to defer the attempt to another answers prayer.” For two years he was 
opportunity, which they never found, to be seen, day after day, watching the 
becai se a storm arose afterwards, and arrival of every ship. One day, as the 
drove them from the coast** missionary was viiwing him, he ob- 

served him capering about, and exhibit- 
332. PRAYER ANSWERED BY GOD s PRO- jug ^jje liveliest joy, “ Well, Tom 
VIDENTIAL CONTROL OF men’s MINDS, ^hat occasions SO much joy ? ** “ Oh,' 

(a) THE WELL-TIMED LOAF. Jesus Christ answer prayer — father and 
— A lady, who had just sat down to ipiothe^ come in that ship which was 
breakfast, bad a strong impression on actually the case, 
her mind, that she must instantly carry (c) FRANCKE’S SCHOOL AT 
a loaf of bread to a poor man, who lived H ALLE.^ — Tlie conduct of the eminent 
about half a mile from her house, by and justly^-celebrated Francke, in the 
the side of a common. Her husband establishment of the hospital and school 
wished her either to postpone taking it for the poor, at Halle, near Glaueha, in 
till after breakfast, or to send it by a Saxony, is well known. Having no 
servant ; but she chose to take it imnie- permanent funds to meet the expenses, 
diately herself. As she approached the it may be easily supposed that the good 
hut, she heard the sound of a human man would frequently be reduced to 
voice, and wishing to discover what was great difficulties ; at such times the 
said, she stepped unpereeived to the interpositions of the providence of God 
door. She heard the poor man praying, were truly remarkaUe. About Easter, 
and among , other things, he said, 1696, be knew not where to obtain 

Lord, help me f Lord, thou wilt help money for the expenses of the ensning 
me ; thy promise cannot fail : although week ; but when their food was reduced 
my wife, myself; and children, have no to the very last morsel, one thousand * 
bread to eat, and it is now a whole day crowns were contributed by some en- 
since we had any, I know thou wilt tirely unknown person. At another'* 
supply me, though thou shouldst anin time, all their provisions were ex- 
rain dowg manna from heaven !” The bausted, and the good minister'’ wisely 
lady could wait no longer, but opening presented his requests to the God of 
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mercy, who careth even for the ravens wards a letter was received by her 
when they cry. When prayer was father, informing him that on such an 
over, just as he was taking his seat, a hour her reason returned, she sat up 
friend, from a distance, arrived with in bed, her bands of confinement were 
fifty crowns, which were shortly fol- removed, and she was, as it were, in 
lowed by twenty more. At another an instant restored to her usual health, 
period, the workmen wanted thirty That evening and that hour of restora- 
crowns, when he remarked that he had tion, were the same evening and the same 
no money, but that he trusted in God. hmr when many were gathered toge- 
Scarcely had he uttered the sentence, ther and prayer was made unto God 
when, in this moment of necessity, the for her. 
precise sum arrived. 

“Another time,” says Franck^, “all 333. prayer answered by the agency 
our provision was spent; but, in ad- holt spirit in various 

dressing myself to the Lord, I found interesting conversions. 
myself deeply affected with the fourth 


(a) THE PRAYING SISTERS.— 


petition of the Lord’s prayer, * Give us Two young men, members of a family 
this day our daily bread ; ’ and my the greater num^r of whom were de- 
thoughts were fixed in a more especial voted to God, left the house of their 
manner upon the words ‘ this day,’ be- widowed mother, to reside in a distant 
cause on the very same day we had state. After a little while they imbibed 
great occasion for it. While I was yet exceedingly erroneous views of religion, 
praying, a friend of mine came before and were thus exposed to the utmost 
my door in a coach, and brought the danger. Their sisters heard of their 


sum of four hundred crowns ! ’ 


errors, and resolved to seek their deli- 


(</) THE LUNATIC RESTORED, verance from them by earnest prayer. 
•—The following particulars, says the They agreed separately to spend half an 
“Columbian Star,” are communicated by hour at sunset every Saturday evening 
a friend, who received the information in fervent supplication for their bro- 
immediately from one of the brethren thers. The hearer of prayer ,was not 


who attended the prayer-meeting. 


unmindful of their requests; the two 


The daughter of a very eminent Chris- brothers were awakened to a sense of 
tian, and a deacon of the Baptist church their danger, and converted to God. 
at Birmingham, in England, married a (b) AN INFIDEL CONVERTED, 
respectable merchant of the city o% —A writer in the “ Christian Witness,” 
Bristol (distant from each other about speaking of the conversion of some of 
a hundr^ miles), and at a subsequent Abner Kneeland’s followers, says, “ One 
period (such was the will of Providence), is so remarkable that we cannot forbear 
by one sudden and unexpected l(>ss at relating it to our readers. The subject 
sea, he was nearly ruined. This news of it is a young man, engaged in a pub- 
gave such a shock to his amiable com- lie establishment, and in the employ of 
panion, that she w'as rendered altogerher a pious individual. His former efforts 
usane, and that to such a degm, that to introduce his baneful doctrines into 
it was necessary to confine her, in order the establishment, were a source of great 
to prevent her from doing herself and annoyance to his employer. He em- 
others harm. Her distressed situation braced every opportunity to expose to 
was immediately communicated by a visitors his utter contempt of all the 
letter to her father, who, on receiving sacred things of the GospeL His bold 
it, like one of old, “ conferred not with blasphemies, and his scornful sneers, 
flesh and blood,” but presented the case were alike shocking to decency and 
before his heavenly Father ; and in the religion. The vile print which weekly 
evening gathered together at his house disseminates its moral poison througn 
many of his brethren in the church, for our community, he contrived as fre* 
the purpose of pleading with God in her qnently as possible to bring under the 
t^half. Jt was a season of solemn and notice of the visitors of the establUh- 
' united supplication to the Lord. He ment, though his employer as vigilantly 
answered prayer ; for a few days after- sought to destroy it, whenever intro-' 
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duced there^ Withal, he was given to that *• age disabled him for labour, and I 
occasional fits of intemperance, in which he had committed himself to the provi- 
his treatment to his family rendered dence of God and the kindness of good 
him a terror, where he ought to have people.” The rich man was at this time 
been a comfort and support. His great an infidel. He ordered the old man to 
usefulness in the establishment alone re- depart, at the same time casting some 
conciled liis employer to the utterance reflections on the providence of God, 
of his wicked principles and his vicious The venefable beggar descended the 
conduct. To mpnifest his contempt for steps, and kneeling at the bottom, oflered 
the ordinances of religion and his open up the following prayer; — “ O my gra- 
defiance of the God of the Bible, he laid cious God, I thank thee that my bread 
a wager with his profiine companions, and water are sure ; but I pray thee, in 
that he would attend a Methodist prayer- thy intercession above, to remember this 
meeting in his neighbourhood, and go n|pn; he hath reflected on thy provi- 
forward to be prayed for. And now, dence. Father I forgive him, he knows 
mark how God brings good out of evil : not what he saith,” Thus the present 
he went — and his hardihood carried scene ended. The words, “ Father ! for- 
him through the accomplishment of his give him, he knows not what he saith,” 
wicked purpose. * But perhaps his con- constantly rung in the ears of the ricli 
science was not so much at ease as his man. lie was much] disconcerted the 
demeanour indicated ; perhaps the rude following night. The next day, being 
impertinence of his blasphemy startled called on business to a neighbouring 
even his own jfroud heart, and awak- town, he overtook the old man on the 
ened his attention to the things he was road. As 'le afterwards confessed, the 
endeavouring to ridicule ; perhaps his sight almost petrified him with guilt and 
character and purposes were ktiown to fear. He dismounted, when an interest- 
* the sons of God,* so that they adapted ing conversation ensued. At the close 
^their supplications to the dreadful eiior- of it the old man remarked, “ Yesterday 
mit) of ‘his sins. Whatever was the I was hungry, and called at the door of 
immediate influence by which lie was a rich man; he was angry, and told me 
moved, certain it is that the Spirit of he did not believe in the providence of 
God strove with him, and subdued the God, and bid me depart; but at the next 
stubborn rebellion of his heart Cor- house I had a plentiful meal; and this, 
science arose in its intended and out- mark ye ! was at the house of a poor 
raged majesty ; and, like Esau when he icow/w” The wealthy man confessed 
had lost his birthright, he * lifted up a that at this moment he was pierced with 
great and bitter cry.* He went forth a sense of guilt He then gave some 
from the house ofprayeFjhis spirit bowed money to the poor man, of whom he 
within him, and his very frame syni- never couid hear afterwards ; yet the 
pathiaing in its strong commotion ; he sound of these words being impressed 
found peace in believing. The influence ou his mind by the last interview — 
of his change wrought upon her with “ He knows not what he saith,’*— never 
whose happiness his principles had left him till he was brought to Chrisliau 
hardly less to do than with his own; repentance. 

and they both entered on probation as (d) MOTHER PRAYING FOR A 
candidates for full communion in the SON AT A BALL. — “ When I was 
denomination by whose pious instru- about eighteen ye^rs of age,” says a 
mentality the husband was first called blind preacher, “ there was a dancing 
to the knowledge of the truth.” party in Middleborough, Massachusetts, 

(c) THE BEGGAR’S PRAYER.— which 1 was solicited to attend, and act 
A wealthy merchant in this country us usual, in the capacity of nuisician, I 
once gave the •following account:— As was fond of such scenes of amusement- 
he was standing at his door, a venerable then, and I readily assented^ the 
gray-headed man approached him and request, I had a pious mother; and* 
asked an alms. He answered him with she earnestly remonstrated against niy 
severity^ and demanded why he lived going. But at length, when ^all her 
so useless a life. The beggar answered expostulations and entreaties failed in 


changing my purpose, she said, ‘ Well, Lord with much entreaty. Soon after 
my SOD, I shall not forbid your going ; this, a revival of religion commenced in 
but remember, that all the time you the neighbourhood, of which her four 
spend in that gay company, I shall spend single daughters were among the first 
in praying for you at home.* I went subjects. A fifth was soon added to the 


m praying tor you at nome. i went suojects. a nrin was soon aaaea to me 
to the ball, but 1 was like the stricken number, but the other, the eldest, was 
deer, carrying an arrow in Jiis side. I unmoved. “ Mother,” said one of the 
began to play; but my convictions sunk converts, “ let us all unite in observing 
deeper and deeper, and I felt miserable a day of fasting and prayer for our un- 
indeed. I thought I would have given awakened sister.” The agreement was 
the world to have been rid of that made ; the day was observed. Of this, 
mother’s prayers. At one time I felt the subject of their prayers had no 
so wretched and so overwhelmed with knowledge ; but on the same day, while 
my feelings, that I ceased playing, aVd engaged in her domestic concerns at 
dropped my musical instrument from home, her mind was solemnly arrested ; 
my hand. There was another young and she was soon afterwards added to 
person there who refused to dan^e; and, the Christian sisterhood. The praying 
as I learned, her refusal was oWing to mother lived a few years to enjoy their 


feelings similar to my own, and perhaps 
they arose from a similar cause. 

“ My mother’s prayers were not lost. 


Christian society. They surrounded her 
death-bed, received her last blessing, 
commended her spirit to God, and foT- 


That was the last ball I ever attended, lowed the* faith and patience of that 
except one, where I was invited to play mother who was first removed to inherit 
again, but went and prayed and preached the promises. 


instead^ till the place of dancing was con- 
verted into a Bochim, a place of weep- 


(/) PRAYING AN HOUR DAILY 
EIGHTEEN MONTHS.— A poorwo- 


iiig. The convictions of that wretched man, at Berwick St. John, in Wiltshire, 
night never wholly left me, till they England, the wife of a day-labourer, 
left me at the feet of Christ, and several being called by the grace of God, her 
of my young companions in sin ere long husband became a bitter persecutor; 


w ere led to believe and obey the Gospel 
also,” 


and, because his wife would not relin- 
quish the service of God, he frequently 


(e) THE PRAYING MOllIER turned her out of doors at nights during 


AND HER SIX DAUGHTERS.- 


the winter season. The wife, 


a sea-port town in New England lived a a prudent woman, did not exi)ose this 
pious mother, who had six daughters, cruelty to her neighbours, but, on the 
At the age of sixty, she had been for contrary, to avoid their observations, 
many years the subject of disease, which she went into the adjacent fields, and 
confined her to her house, and almost betook herself to prayer. Greatly dis- 
to her room. To a Christian friend she tressed, but not in despair, lier only 
remarked, “ I have not for these many encouragement was, that with God all 


years known what it is to go hi 


things were possible ; she therefore re- 


house of God, in company with his solved to set apart one hour every day 
people, and to take sweet counsel with to pray for the conversion of her perse- 
them. But I have another source of cuting husband. This she was enabled 
grief greater than this ; one that weigiis to do, without missing a single day for 
down my spirits day and night, while a whole year. Seeing no change in her 
disease and pain bear my body towards husband, she formed the resolution to 
the grave. 1 have six daughters ; two persevere six months longer ; which she 
are married and live near me, and four did up to the last day, when she retired 
are with me ; but not one of them is at about twelve o’clock as usual, and, as 
pioi^. I am alone ; I have no one for she thought, for the last time. Fearing 
a Christian companion. Oh that even that her .wishes, in this instance, might 
one of them were pious, that I might be contrary to the will of God, she 
^ w alk alone no longer !” Such was her resolved to call no more upon him ; her 
Iaugi|agc. She was evidently a woman desire not being granted, her expccta- 
ot a sorjjpw'ful Spirit, beseeching the tion appeared to be cut off. That same 
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day, her husband returned fr^m his 
labour in ^ state of deep dejection, 
and, instead of sitting down as usual to 
his dinner, he proceeded directly to his 
chamber. His wife followed, and beard, 
to her grateful astonishment, that he 
who used to mock had returned to pray. 

He came down stairs, but refused to 
eat, and returned again to his labour 
until the evening. When he came 
home, his wife affectionately asked him, 
“ What is the matter ? ” 

“ Matter enough,” said lie, “ I am a 
lost sinner. About |welve o’clock this 
morning,” continued ne, “ I was at my 
work, and a passage of Scripfure was 
deeply impressed upon my mind, which 
1 cannot get rid of, and 1 am sure I am 
lost.” 

His wife encouraged him to pray, but 
he replied, “ O wife, it is of no use, there 
is no forgiveness for me!” Smitten 
with remorse at the recollection of his 
former conduct, he said to her, “ Will 
you forgive me ?” She replied, “ O yes.” 
** Will you pray for me ? ” “ O yes, 
that I will.” “ Will you pray for me 
now 3 ?” “ That I will, with all my heart.” 
They instantly fell on their knees and 
wept, and made supplication. His tears 
of penitence mingled with her tears of 
gratitude and joy. He became decidedly 
pious, and afterwards greatly exerted 
himself to make his neighbours ac- 
mutinted with the way of salvation by 
Christ Jesus. 

(a) A WRITTEN PRAYER AN- 
SW^ERED.— Captain Mitchell K, w^as 
from early life accustomed to the sea. 
He commanded a merchant ship that 
sailed from Philadelphia. After his 
marriage he went to sea, and one day 
committed to writing, while in a highly 
devotional frame of mind, a prayer for 
the temporal and eternal happiness of 
his belcwed wife and unborn babe. This 
prayer, nearly filling a sheet of paper, 
was deposited, with his other 'v^ritings, 
at the l^ttom of an old oak chest. The 
captain died before the completion of 
the voyage, in the year 1757, and his 
instruments, ptmers, etc., were returne'd 
to his wife. Finding that they were 
generally what she could not under- 
stand, she locked up the chest for the 
inspectipo and use of her babe (who 
proved to be a son) at some future period. 


At eighteen, this sou entered the army, 
and in 1775 marched for Boston. He 
gave the reins to his lusts, and/or many 
years yielded to almost every tempta- 
tion to sin. At last, he was called to 
the death-bed of his mother, who gave 
him the key of his father’s chest, which, 
however, he did not open, lest he should 
meet w^th something of a religious kind, 
that would reprove his sins, and harrass 
his feelings. At length, in 1814, when 
in his fifty-sixth year, he determined 
to examine the contents of the chest. 
When he reached the bottom, he dis- 
covered a paper neatly folded, and en- 
dorsed— “ The prayer of Mitchell K. 
for blessings on his wife and child. 
August 23, 1757.” He read it. The 
scene, the time, the place and circum- 
stances under which It was written and 
put there, all rushed upon his mind, 
and overwhelmed h;m ; for often had his 
widowed mother led him to the beach, 
and pointec to him the direction on the 
horizon, where she had traced the last 
glimpse of flowing canvas that bore his 
father from her, never to return. He 
threw the contents back into the chest, 
folded up the prayer, and put it in the 
case with his father’s quadrant, locked 
up the chest, and determined never agdin 
to unlock it. But his father’s prayer 
still liaunted his imagination, and he 
could not forget it. His distress then’ 
became extreme, and a woman with . 
whom he sinfully lived entreated to 
know the cause. He looked on her with 
wildness, and replied, “ I cannot tell 
you.” This only increased her solici- 
tude ; lie entreated her to withdraw ; as 
she left the room, she cast an anxious 
and expressive look on him, and he in- 
stantly called her back. He then, with all 
the feelings which an ^wakened, guilty 
conscience could endure, told her the 
’ cause of his agonies — his father’s prayer 
found in tlie old oak chest. She thought 
him deranged ; liis neighbours were 
called in to comfort him, but in vain ; 
the prayer had inflicted a wound which i 
the great Physician of souls only could 
heal. From that period he became an | 
altered man. He married this Vonian,^ j 
whom he had formerly seduced ; united 
himself to the church of Christ,, manu- 
mitted his slaves, and lived and died an 
humbUe, exemplary Christian. , 
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(A) PRAYER FOR THREE SIS- 
TERS.— A young lady, who afterwards 
became wife of an American mis- 
sionary, immediately after her own con- 
version, began to pray and use means 
for the salvation of her three younger 
sisters. She began and, continued to 
act systematically. A little season was 
devoted eVery week to pray ^th and 
for them. At length the prayer-hearing 
and prayer -answering God, who has 
said, “ Ask, and ye shall receive,” and 
who never* said, “ Seek ye me in vain,” 
gave her a gracious answer. The three 
sisters were brought to bow to the scep- 
tre of Jesus, and to take upon them the 
profession of his name. After their 
conversion, the prayer-meeting%ecame 
doubly interesting to all; and it was 
continued by the three, for whom it 
was first established, and the mother 
occasionally unitetf with them. If all 
Christians were thus devoted to prayer, 
how much good might be effected I 

(i) “ I KNOW WHAT IS THE 
MATTER.”— A gay, dissipated young 
man went one day to his pious mother, 
and said, “ Mother, let me have my 
best clothes; I am going to a ball to- 
night.” She expostulated with him, 
and urged him, by every argument in 
her power, not to go. He answered, 
“ Mother, let me have my clothes ; I 
will go, and it is useless to say any- 
thing about it.” She brought his 
clothes ; he put them on, and was going 
out She stopped him, and said, ” My 
child, do not go.” He sai^ he would ; 
she then said to him, “ My son, while 
you are dancing M'ith your gay com- 
panions in ihe ball-room, I shall be out 
in that wilderness, praying to the Lor- 1 
to convert your soul.” He went ; the 
ball commenced; but instead of the 
usual gaiety, an unaccountable gloom 
pervaded the whole assembly.^ One 
said, “ We never had such a dulf meet- 
ing in our lives another, ” I wish we 
had not come, we have no life, we 
cannot get along ;” a third, “ I cannot 
think what is the matter.” The young 
man instantly burst into tears, and said, 

“ I know what is the matter ; iny poor 
old mother is now praying in yonder 
wilderness for her ungodly son.” He 
took bis hat,, and said, “ I will never be 
found in such a place as this again,” 
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and left the company. The Lord con- 
verted his soul ; he became a member 
of the church, soon afterwards he be- 
came ill, and died in peace. 

(i) A FATHER AND HIS 
FRIENDS PRAYING.— The “Bos- 
ton Christian Herald” relates the follow- 
ing instance of the efficacy of prayer. 
A gentleman in Boston had an impeni- 
tent* son in Vermont, for whose salva- 
tion he felt extremely anxious; and, 
calling on some of the brethren of the 
church, he made known to them his 
feelings, and r^i#sted them to go with 
him, and pray that his son might be 
converted to God. He prevailed on 
them to join him in prayer. 

Not long after this, his son knocked 
at his father’s door in Boston ; his father 
went to the door, and his son, on seeing 
him, exclaimed, weeping, “ I have 
come to see you that you might rej{)ice 
with me for “what the Lord has done for 
my soul.” His father inquired at what 
time his mind was first arrested. He 
replied, on such an evening, about eight 
o’clock. His father remembered it was 
the time at which he and his brethren 
engaged in prayer for his son, and he 
greatly rejoiced with him in the good- 
ness of God. 

(A) THE WIFE’S .LAST PRAY- 
ER. — In a revival that occurred some 
ears ago in New England, several 
ardened men, past the meridian of li&, 
became as little children, and were ad- 
mitted to the church. Tbo' case of one 
excited peculiar attention.’ He had 
been moral, indeed, but ignorant of 
religion, while most of his family had 
become members of the church. He 
Had withstood the gospel so long, that 
Christians seemed to regard his case as 
hopeless, and forgot him in their efforts 
and supplications ; but his wife had 
long been faithful in entreating him, 
and for years had made him the subject 
of many prayers.. She felt moved once 
more to enter her closet in his behalf,, 
and submit his case, with an agonizing 
effort, fully and finally to God’s dis- 
posal, and there lay down for ever the 
burden of her anxiety on his account 
After long wrestling, she came at length 
fi*om the ])lace of her intercessions, and 
finding him at the door, engaged with 
his axe, she begged him, in a farewell 
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entreaty, for her sake, if not for|^hi8 
own, to go im^nediately and pray^for 
the salvation of tiis soul. He seemed 
amazed, like Saul of Tarsus, when the 
voice came from heaven. He stood a 
moment, trembling; the axe fell from 
his hand ; and he replied, “ I will** He 
'went to a retired place, remained till 
some time in the evening, and when he 
returned* he was under deep convictions. 
He began, from this time, to attend all 
the meetings for prayer and worship. 
Hut his feeling were unknown to 
Christians ; and at the . close of the* 
solemn meetings, he would linger be- 
hind, standing apart, neglected, and 
gazing at the group of happy converts, 
a lame old man, waiting beside the 
pool, and none to help him into the 
healing waters. His wife watched his 
course, and said but little. At length 
the light broke gradually in upon his 
soul: his life exhibited a marvellous 
change j he attended every meeting, old 
as he was, with the zeal of a young con- 
vert ; he confessed Christ before men, 
and resolved to erect a family altar. 
After knowing such a fact, what wife 
coOild cease, praying for* a husband’s 
conversion ? 

(/) PRAYER FOR AN ABSENT 
BROTHER. — A lady in New York 
was one day calllSd on by her pastor, 
who found her earnestly telling her 
newly-converted husband of the assur- 
ance she felt that the Lord had heard 
her prayer fpr the conversion of an 
absent brother, , who was engaged in 
mercantile business at the south. The 
husband, though recently bri)uglit to 
Christ in answer to her prayers, smiled 
incredulously at what he considered her 
enthusiasm. The pastor pointed out 
some passages of Scripture which war- 
ranted the pious woman, as he thought, 
in exercising such feelings and expecta- 
tions, though he himself was but half 
convinced that the sequel would condrin 
her sanguine .hopes. Her own confi- 
dence, however, was qf^rengthened ; she 
i felt more than ever assured that God 
had heard her supplications. 

This lady had previously done all she 
could, by writing, to awaken hei? brother 
to a sense of his condition aa a sinner, 
and then h^d besieged the throne of 
grace in his behalf. Jhe result was, 


that as soon as a letter could come from 
the south, she received one from him, 
informing her, that on that sanm after- 
noon, at file same time she was lowing 
her knifes in his behalf in Tier closet, 
and her soul set rest ctmoerning him, 
he, thousands of miles away fFom his 
sister, entered ihto bis chambergrieving 
over his sins. There he m£(de a full 
surrender — there he knelt in sorrow, 
but arose rejoicing in Christ. 

(m) PRAYER -MEETING FOR 
THE CONSUMPTIVE. — A young 
lady, who had for several successive 
terms been connected with a seminary 

in H , Massachusetts, became sick 

with consumption. Her amiable dis- 
position igtnd attractive manners htad 
won her the esteem and love of both ' 
teacher and classmates.! But amiable 
and morally good as she was, she was 
entirely destitute of that grace which 
would have added lustre to all her ' 
virtues— she wis not a Christian. She 
now found herself upon a bed of sick- 
ness, death staring her in the face, 

** without God, and without hope in the 
world.” The several clergymen in the 
place visited her and , conversed with 
her day after day, and yet,^eliever as 
she was in the revealed truths of the 
gospel, she still appeared unaffected. 
Several weeks passed on ; her disease, 
in the meantime, had been making rapid 
inroads upon -her constitution, and it 
was now thought that she could survive 
but a short time. Her friends renewed 
their efforts- Jo bring her to Christ. 

They plainly? but affectionately, told 
her of the danger to which she wag 
exposed ; and urged her, as she valued 
her soul, to securq^its salvation. She 
appeared to have clear intellectual views 
of her case, and expressed a strohg 
desire that God would bring her 
repentance ; bat seemed disinclined to 
make an^ effort for he];self. The pious 
students in the seminary, and gome of 
her classmates, in an especial manner, 

&lt deeply interested in her' case ; and ^ 
one of them, a young man, propo^ Uy 
several of his companions,' that they . 
should commence a series of prayer- 
meetings, for the purpose of making 
liapecial effort for her coaversion, and 
continue them until she was Gonveftedk 
On the ensuing evening they m^t, a 
2 s 
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little band of the faithful followers of 
the Redeemer ; and he, true to his pro- 
mise, mHwith them. Each in his turn 
feelingly' and fervently presented her 
case before *(}od, pleading with bim to 
have mercy upon her, and bring her to 
a saving knowledge of his grace. 

The meeting at length closed, and 
they parted to meet again the ne^ 
evening. But thev had prayed in 
“faith;" and he who has promised to 
hear and answer believing prayer, bad 
by his Spirit been operating upon that 
young lady's heart, even at the very 
time that others were interceding for 
her ; and the next morning, these pious 
students had the satisfaction of hearing 

that Miss D had ackmu^ledged 

God as ner Saviour, and was rejoicing 
in the hope of immortal life. She was 
converted while they were praying for 
her. She gave abundant evidence of 
the genuineness of her conversion and 
died soon afterwards, exclaiming “Jesus 
is precious." 

(u) THE PIOUS LAD AND HIS 
PERSECUTING FATHER. — In 
1828 or 1829, a lad in Kentucky was 
converted, whose father was a decided 
I enemy of ^e gospel of Christ; and 
I while the affectionate sou entreated 
the father with tears to seek the favour 
of his Maker, he turned away with 
bcofiing and profaneness. 

It is true that the Christian character 
shines most beautifully in adversity ; it 
gathers fragrance from aiSiction. So 
it was in the instance before us. This 
lad had learned in tlie school of Christ ; 
and though he received in return ihe 
unkindest treatment, he continued ins 
entreaties to his ungrateful parent. 

The father at length became enraged, 
and in a fit of passion told his son to 
quit his religion, or he should quit his 
father's house. He gave him until the 
next morning to decide the qnfttion. 

'I'he night, as we may well suppose, 
was spent by this young disciple in 
laying his eomplaint Wore God ; and 
He whose ear is never closed to the 
supplications pf humble and contrite 
hearts, was graciously pleased to afibrd 
him relief. 

The mominl^ came; and thefkther,. 
firm to his. purpose, demanded of the 
son if he had made his decision. “ Yes, 


fatW*' said the faithfhl boy, “ I am 
deeiml to seme God^to serve him as 
long as J live— and I fed assured^ that 
* when my father and vm mother forsake 
me, then the Lord tmu take me up'** 
The inflexible father directed him to 
the door— to leave his house for ever. 
The son begged permission to pray with 
his parents, once more, before he bade 
them a final adieu. So reasonable a 
request could not be refused: he 
kneeled down and prayed. The full- 
ness of his soul was poihred ont, and his 
ardent cries went up to the throne of 
God. The Holy Spirit descended, and 
both father and mother fell upon the 
floor, under the oppressive weight of 
their sins. 

When the lad rose from his knees, 
the hearts of his parents relented ; they 
besought him to tell them what they 
should do to be saved. In the spirit 
of the gospel he directed them to the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sin of the world. There was no need of 
his entreaties now ; for God bad opened 
their eyes to see the enormity of their 
guilt, and they could never have peace 
till they found it in the hopes of the 
gospel. These hopes they were soon 
led to cherish, and at the time this ac- 
count was related, they were adorning 
the church of Christ " 

334. PRAYER ANSWERED BY THE 

AGENCY OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, IN 

VARIOUS INTERESTING REVIVALS. 

(a) ASSURANCE OP A REVI- 
VAL’S APPROACH.-There was a 
woman in New Jersey, ^ in a place 
where there had l>een a i^evlvai. She 
was very positive there was going to be 
another. She insisted upon it, that they 
had had the former rain, and were now 
going to have the latter rain. She 
wanted to have conference meetings 
appointed ; but the minister and elders 
saw nothing to encourage it and would 
do nothing. She saw Uiey were blind, 
and SO she got it c^penter to make seats 
for her, for she said she would have 
meetings in her oViI house, as there 
was certainly going to be a revival. 
She had scarcely opened her house for 
meetings, before the Spirit of God came 
down in great power; and the sleepy 
church members, found themselves sur- 
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roanded all at^ once vith conTioted 
sinners. They could only say, Surely 
the Lord was in this place, and we kndw 
it not.” The reason why such persons 
understand the indication of God’s will, 
is^ not because of the superior wisdom 
that is in them, but because the Spirit of 
God leads them to see the signs of the 
times ; and this not by revelation, but 
they are led to see that converging of 
providences to a single point, which 
produces in them a confident expecta- 
tion of a certain result. 

(A) THE POOR BLACKSMITH'S 
POWER WITH GOD.-r-In a certain 
town, (says the Rev. Mr. Finney,) there 
had been no revival for many years! 
the church was nearly run out, the youth 
were all unconverted, and desolation 
reigned unbroken. There lived in a 
retired part of the town, an aged man, 
a blacksmith by trade, and of so starn- 
niering a tongue that it was painful to 
hear him speak. On one Friday, as he 
was at work in his shop, alone, his mind 
became greatly exercised about *“1110 
state of the churcli, and of the iinpeni- 
tenf. Fis agony became so great, that 
he was luduiced to la} aside his work, 
lock ilie shop door, and spciicl the after- 
noon in prayer. 

He pievailed, and on tlio Sabbath, 
called on the iniuister and defiivd him 
to appoint a conference meeting. After 
some hesitation, the minister consented, 
observing, however, that he feared but 
few would attend. He appointed it the 
same evening, at a large private house. 
When evening came, more a‘;sembled 
than could be accommodated in the 
house. All were silent for a time, until 
one sinner broke out in tears, and said, 
if any one could pray, he bepged him to 
pray for him. Another followed, ‘and 
another, and still another, until it was 
found that* persons from every quarter 
of the town were under deep convic- 
tions. And w'hat was remarkable, was 
that they all dated th^ir conviction at 
the hour when the o^nian was praying 
'■ in his shop. A powerful revival fol- 
lowed. Thus this old stammering man 
prevailed, and, as a prince, bad power 
with God. 

(c) REVIVAL WITHOUT A 
MINI: 5 TER. — The following facts 
were stated by the Rev. Mr. Crane, at I 


a missionary meeting in New York 
citv. 

Not four miles from my residence, 
said Mr. Cratte, in the western part of 
this state, there was to he found a few;, 
years since, a most abandoned and pro- 
fligate set of men, who disregarded 
religion and despised its power. In the 
course of Providence, a professor of 
religion from Connecticut happened to 
come amongst them. He mourned over 
their state, and wet his couch with' tears. 
He prayed unceasingly that he might 
see the souls of those arouud him 
saved. One was finally brought to a 
knowledge of the truth, and ‘with him ■ 
joined in prayer. A revival of religion 
followed!^; and soon there were to be 
numbered fifteen professing Christians. 

In answer to their pr 4 yers another 
increase was experienced ; and a pro- 
posal was then made to send for a mis- 
sionary that should labour amongst 
them. To tlik the aged father of tin* 
colony objected, trusting that He who 
had helped tliem tluis far, would not 
{Kjrinit them to fail No minister came 
among them until the number {inioniifed 
to fifty-four, and they were able to biiii'd 
a eluirch, and settle one rmth a salarv 1 
adequate to his support, 'rhis work 
was done M itlumt an} jireaching, other 
^liaii the example and pra}er& of a 
single Cliristian. 

3, '15. VAIUOf'.S EXAM f M'S OF THE | 

IWEU vF im:a\i;ii. j 

(a) DR." MASON AND THE 
DYING UNITARIAN.— The Rev. 

Dr. Mason, of New-Y'ork, was once 
requested to visit a lady in dying cir- 
cumstances, who, together w'Uh her 
husband, openly avowed infidel princi- 
ple-s though they attended on his mi- 
nistry. ^On approaching her bedside, 
he asked her if she^ felt herself a 
sinner, and perceived the need of a 
Saviour. She frankly told him, she 
did not ; and that she wholly disbelieved 
the doctrine of a Mediator. *• Then,” 
said the doctor, ” 1 have no consolation 
for you ; not a word of comftirt. . . 
There is not a single passage in the | 
Bible that warrants me to speak p^ace 
to any one who rejects the Mediator 
provided for lost sinners. You must 
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abide the consequences of your infi- 
delity.” Having said this, he was on the 
point of leaving the room, when some 
one said, “Well, but dtctor. if you 
; cannot speak "consolation to her, you 
j can pray for her.” To this he assented, 
j and kneeling down by the bedside, 
j prayed for her as a guilty sinner just 
sinking into hell ; and then arising from 
his knees, he left the house. A day or 
two afterwards, he received a letter 
from the lady herself, earnestly desiring 
that he would come and see her without 
■ delay. He immediately obeyed the 
I summons; but what was his amaze- 
ment, when, on entering the room, she 
held out her hand to him, and said, with 
a benignant smile, “ It is all true ; all 
that you said on Sunday is true. 1 have 
seen myself the wretched sinner which 
you described me to be in prayer. I 
j have seen Christ that all-sufficient Sa- 
I viour you said he was ; and God has 
1 mercifully snatched me from the abyss j 
1 of infidelity in which I was sunk, and I 
; placed me on the Ilock of ages. There 
j I am secure ; tiiere 1 shall remain. I 
know in whom I have believed ! ” All 
J this was like a dream to him ; but she 
])roceeded, ’^pnd displayed as accurate a 
j knowledge of the way of salvation re- 
vealed in the gosp. l, and as firm a 
reliance on it, as if she had been a dis- 
ciple of (Mirist for many years. Yet 
tliere was nothing like boasting or pre- 
sumption — all was humility, resigna- 
tion, anrl confidence. She charged her 
j husband to educate their daughter in 
the fear of God; and, above aH, to 
keep f ora her those novels and books 
of infidt l sentimentality, by which she 
had been nearly brought to ruin, (m 
the evening of the same day, she ex- 
pired in fulness of joy and peace in 
believing. 

(b) THE MUHDKREllS OVER- 
AWED. — Marep, a Polynesian, was ai 
man of fine natural talents, and was not 
destitute of acquired ones ; being able to 
read and write well, and ac<}Udiiited with 
some of the first rules of arithmetic. He 
was possessed of a surprising memory, 
a quick perception, and a good under- 
standing, with a sound and penetrating 
judgipent } while, to crown all, he was 
' 'a mail' of genuine piety and ardent zeal 
j in the Saviour’s cause. He was one of 
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the first who publicly embraced Chris- 
tianity among these islanders, and, 
before it became general, his life was 
often in jeopardy, through his profes- 
sion of it. More than one attempt 
was made, by a number of wicked men, 
to shoot him and a little praying com- 
pany who used to meet with him to 
worship the true God. On one occa- 
sion, those men, having found him and 
his little party at prayer in a place ap- 
propriated for the purpose, levelled their 
muskets at them, with a view to exe- 
cute their cruel design, when, as though 
withheld by an unseen hand, their at- 
tention was arrested by the prayers 
which were offered up by the intended 
victims of their fury. The effect was 
instantaneous and powerful. Abandon- 
ing their murderous purpose, they went 
into the place, sat down with Maree and 
his company, confessed what their in- 
tention had been, and told them not to 
be afraid, as they should not molest 
I them any more ; and this promise they 
kept 

(c) “SHOW THEM THY CROSS.” 
—Says a pjistor in one of the Middle 
States, during a pleasing and powerful 
revival of religion, having but very 
few male members to take part in the 
prayer-meetings, I was accustomed oc- 
casionally to call on one or two females, 
to whom the voice of the community 
by general consent, seemed to have 
conceded the propriety of the exercise 
in such meetings. While one was thus 
engaged, there was solemnity, anxiety, 
and agony, and twenty or more anxious 
souls around us. She prayed, “ S/mw 
(hem tht/ CROSS ami lead /he?n to it ; cn- 
able them to see the sufferer therey and 
the blood tfioit hast shed in their behalf** 
These words came like the rising sun 
upon the mind of an intelligent man 
then in agony among the anxious, and 
were like balm to his soul. His guilt 
and danger were in full view, but now 
he saw the ground of hope and safety, 
and gladly reso^|Bd to it, submitted, 
believed, and rejoiced; and before he 
left the house he told us of the relief 
and peace he had found. . While these 
words seemed to give life to one, they 
at the same moment smote another. 

There was standing, a little on one 
side, an intelligent, influenrial,* but styb- 
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born young man, observing all that 
passed ; and as th^ words of that prayer 
fell upon his ear in ail the feeling ear- 
nestness in which they were uttered, 
he said they came like a bolt from 
heaven ; his muscles relaxed, his knees 
gave way, and he sank upon the seat 
beside him as weak as water. He 
passed through a sense of deep distress, 
obtained peace, became an active, de- 
voted and efficient Christian, and is 
now a leading member of a prosperous 
church, and superintendent of a flourish- 
ing sabbath-school. 

{d) « NONE PRAYS FOR ME.”— 
A writer in the “ New York Evange- 
list,” says, “ Whilst a meeting of much I 
interest was going on in a certain I 
country town in Virginia, Mr. K., a 
pious young man, selected a young 
lawyer who was a noted scorner, and 
made him the subject of special prayer. 
About two days afterwards, the young 
lawyer came to the house where the pas- 
tor was. 1 myself was in the same house 
at the time, but being particularly en- 
gaged, I retjuestcd the pastor to speak to 
liiip. * O ’ said he, * he is not serious.* Yes, 

1 Replied, he. must be, or he would not 
come hither. ‘ I know him better than 
you do,' said the pastor, ‘ he is a scorner; 
there is no hope of him.* The young 
lawyer was permitted to depart, I be- 
lieve, without a single religious remark 
having been made to him. My con- 
jectures were true;* he was then under 
awakening influences, and a few days 
afterwards he professed to bfe converted. 

“ Perhaps two weeks after that, this 
young lawyer was riding along the 
road on his w.ay to a protracted meet- 
ing, about to be held in an adjacent 
county. Before he reached the place 
he fell in with another young man; Mr. 
P., going to the same meeting. Reli- 
gious conversation was introduced, and 
the converted sinner spoke freely of 
the change of views and feelings which 
be had experienced, and ascribed them, 
under God, to the pr*ers of his friend, 

' Mr. K., who had. selected him as the 
subject of special prayer. ‘ Ah,* said 
Mr. P., * I had friends once who used 
to pray for me ; but I have been so 
careless, so wicked, they don’t thinh it 
worth while to pray for me now ; they 
have all given me up — there is not one, 
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I I suppose, on earth, who remembers me 
I in prayer.* ‘ O, yes,* replied the young ‘ 
lawyer, * there is one I know.* * Who | 
is he?’ quickly asked Mr. P. ‘The 
very same who prayed for me has made 
you a subject of special prayer.* ‘Is 
it possible!* said Mr. P. ; and throwing 
ing himself back, he had well nigh 
fallen from the horse upon which he 
was riding. From that moment he 
waked up to the claims of his undying 
soul ; and a few days afterwards, with 
great joy, he was telling all around, 
what a dear Saviour he had found ! — 
Blessed be God, the effectual ‘fervent 
prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much.* ** 

(e) A DUEL BROKEN UP.— A 
pious young man in the army, not hav- 
ing a place in the barracks in which he 
was quartered, wherein he could pour 
out his soul unto God in secret, went for 
this purpose one dark night into a large 
field adjoining. Here he thought that 
no human being could see or hear him ; 
but that God whose thoughts and ways 
are superior to ours, ordered otherwise. 
Two wicked men belonging* to the same 
regiment, in whose hearts enmity had 
long existed against each other, were 
resolved, as they said, to end it that 
night in a battle. They chose the same 
field to fight in, wherein the other had 
gone to pray, 'The field, however, was 
large, and they might have taken dif- 
ferentr ways; but they were led by 
Providence ,to the same spot where the 
young man was engaged in his deligUt- 
tul exercise,"* They were surprised at 
hearing, as they thought, a voice in the 
field at that time of the night ; and much 
more so when they drew nearer, and heard 
a man at prayer. I'hey halted, and gave 
attention ; and the effect of the prayer 
was to turn their mutual aversion into 
love. They took each other instantly by 
the hand, and cordially confessed that 
there remained no longer in their breasts 
hatred against each other. 

(/) A BALL BROKEN UP.— In 
a certain place, where there bad for ‘a 
long time been no revival, there was to 
be a splendid ball. There were three 
very pious and devoted Christians in 
the village who mourned over th^ ex- 
cessive dissipation and folly of the 
rising generation, and especially over 
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the coming ball. They naturally feared 
it would do much to deepen the disrelish 
of the youth for sacred things, and to 
entrench them more securely in the 
charmed circle of worldliness and vanity. 

, They knew no means to prevent the ball, 
but had determined on the evening of 
the dance, to meet together and carry 
the case to God, and beseech Him to 
confound this artful scheme of Satan 
to delude and ruin the young. They 
prayed with earnestness, and with faith, 
wrestling as Jacob did with the angel 
of God. Ere long they arose from 
their knees, believing their supplica' 
tions had found audience in heaven. | 
How was it ? Soon after the ball com* | 
menced. a young lady was led out on 
the floor to dance, . and being struck 
with an awful sense of her guilt and 
madness, she fell down on her knees, 
and the utmost agony and horror of 
conscience, began to cry to God to have 
mercy on her soul. Confusion, sadness, 
and dismay spread like Are through all 
the circle, music and mirth suddenly 
ceased, and all returned to their homes. 
Was not this the finger of God? W^as 
not this the work of the Holy Spirit ? 
Was not his promise verified to the 
two or three, who were agreed as touch- 
ing one thing ? 

(g) SCHOOLMASTER PREPAR- 
ING TO PRAY. — A minister relates 
a very extraordinary fact, which he had 
from a gentleman of respectability. In 
one of the Southern cities, (United States 
of America,} au instructor was wanted 
to take the charge of a school. A 
gentleman well qualified by talents, 
ihade application for the situation, and 
was appointed. On becoming acquainted 
with the duties which he must perform, 
he found, to his surprise, that one of the 
requisitions which were made on the 
instructor was, that he must daily opeu 
the school by prayer. As he was an 
infidel in his opinions, this was to him 
an appalling condition. How could he, 
with his peculiar views, attempt to pray 
to a God, in whose existence and attri- 
butes he did not believe ? Here was a 
serious struggle. As, however, he 
greatly covet^ the situatioxi, to which, 
at his own request, he had been ap- 
pointed, he came to the conclusion he 
would endeavour to surmount the diffi- 


culty, by learning in some way a form 
of prayer. The time* drawing near 
when he must open the school, he re- 
tired to a forest of woods in the vicinity, 
where he might be perfectly free in ex- 
pressing himself audibly and without 
interruption, resolving to do so as if it 
were the first day of opening the 
school. He commenced, but before 
leaving the woods, light darted into 
his mind, and conviction arrested his 
conscience. He became deeply sen- 
sible of the being and perfections of 
Almighty God, against whom he had 
transgressed in denying his existence ; 
and when the period arrived for com- 
mencing bis duties as a teacher, he had 
become a true Christian, and he prayed 
with the unction and penitence of the 
publican. He became the instrument 
of the conversion of a number of his 
pupils, and was afterwards an accept- 
able and highly popular preacher of the 
gospel. 

(A) PRAYER ON HORSEBACK. 
— A young lady, (says a writer in the 
“ Pastor’s Journal,”) in making a visit to 
one of her acquaintances, took an unfre- 
quented path through a deeply shaded 
grove ; and as the day was very warm, 
after pursuing her ^alk some dUtancu 
up a somewhat steep acclivity, she 
stopped to rest her on a heautitul mossy 
bank. While seated there, the tones ] 
of a human voice very unexpectedly 
broke upon her eag^. On turning her 
eye the way whence it came, she saw 

Deacon M on horseback, making 

his way up the same hill. The thought 
occurred to her that she would retire 
from the sight of the road, let him pass, 
and remain undiscovered* This she 

did. As Deacon M approached 

leisurely on bis horse, she was wonder- 
ing what could be his object in being so 
busily employed in talking to himself, 
as she could distinctly discover that no 
fellow mortal accompanied him* As 
he drew nearer, and she could hear his 
voice more pJainlv, she ascertained that 
he was engaged m The only 

sentence that left a distinct impression 
on her mind was, ** 0 Lor^ have mercy 
on the dear j^bnth in this place.” He 
passed on, praying, till the sounds which 
came from bis Ups died away on her 
ear ; but an impression was made qpon 
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her heart, which it is hoped will n^ver 
die away, but prepare her to mingle in 
the symphonies of the redeemed in as- 
cribing salvation to God and the Lamb. 
A new discoTery respecting Christians 
was at this instant made to her. Is 
this the manner,*' she reflected with her- 
self ** in which they live, and pass on 
their way about the town ? Do they thus 
pray for the youth? How unlike a 
Christian have I lived! I have never 
prayed in this mannet : I have seldom 
thought of the souls of others, and cared 
but very little for my own. While 
others pray for me, I live without prayer 
for myself” ' 

Her sins, particularly her neglect 
of prayer to Him who is everywhere, 
now became a distressing burden to 
her. Soon, we have had reason to hope, 
there was joy among the angels of God 
over her as a penitent, and over many 
others in the town; for she was first 
awakened in a revival 

336. MISCELIJLNEOUS FACTS RE- 
SPECTING PRAYER. 

(a) “ MASSA, YOU NO UNDER- 
STAND IT.”— There once lived in 
one of our large cities a poor coloured 
woman, named Betty, who had been 
confined by sickness for nearly twenty 
ears. By the few friends who knew 
er she was familiarly called poor 
Betty. She had seen comfortable days, 
but had long been blind, and was 
said to be one hundred and five years 
old. 

Mr. B. was a man of wealth and 
business' in the same city. His signa- 
ture was better than silver on the ex- 
change, because it wfls more easily 
transferred. His sails whitened the 
ocean, h^ charity gladdened many 
hearts, and hU fiimily gave impulse to 
many benevolent operations. Notwith- 
standing the pressure of businessj Mr. 
B. oBen founa time to drop in and see 
what became of poof Betty. His voice, 
and even his step* had become familiar, 
to her, and always lighted up a smile 
on her dark wrinkled foce, as he often 


said some pleasant things to cheer this 
lonely pilgrim on her way to Zion. 

One day Mr. B, took a friend from 
the country to see Betty. As he stop- 
ped and entered the cottage, he said, 

** Ah, Betty, you are alive yet** “ Yes, 
tank God,” said Betty. “ Betty,” Said 
he, •* why do you suppose God keeps j 
you so long in this world, poor, and I 
stek, and blind, when you might go to 
heaven and enjoy so much ?** 

While Mr. B.'s tone nnd manner i 
were half sportive, he yet uttered a j 
serious thought which bad more than 
once ceme over his mind. AW comev 
the sermon, 

Betty assumed her most serious and 
animated tone and replied, “ Ah, massa, 
you no understand it Dare be two 
great things to do for tAe church ; one 
be to pray for it^ toder he to act for it 
Now, massa, God keep me alive to pray 
for de church, and he keep you alive 
to act for it Your great gifts no do 
much good, massa, without poor Betty’s 
pr^ers.” 

For a few moments Mr. B. and his 
friend stood silent, thrilled, and aston- 
ished. They felt the knowledge, the 
dignity, the moral sublimity of this short 
sermon. It seemed to draw aside the. 
veil a little, and let them into heaven's 
mysteries. Yes, Betty,” replied Mr. 

B., in the most serious and subdued 
tones, “ your j)rayers are of more im- 
portatice to the church than my alms.” 
This shortj sermon preached by poor 
Betty, was never forgotten by Mr. B. 
and his frielid. It made them more 
prayerful, more submissive in afflic- 
tions. 

{b) GOD LESS CRITICAL THAN 
MEN*— “My grandfather,’* says Mr, 
Orton, “once solicited a very excellent 
but modest minister to pray in his family 
when there were several others present; 
he desired to be excused, alleging that 
he had not thought of it, and there were 
so many other ministers present,*’ My 
grandfather replied, “ Sir, you are to 
speak to your Master, and not to tbebi, 
and my Bible tells me, he is not so critio^ 
cal and censorious as men are.” r 
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(a) HOWARD AND THE COUN- 
TESS. —The eminently great and good 
Howard, the philanthropist, neither 
wanted courage nor talent to adminis- 
ter reproof where he thought it was 
needed. A German count, governor of 
Upper Austria, with his countess, (Called 
one day on a man who had excited so 
large a share of the public attention. 
The count asked him the state of the 
prisons within his department Mr. 
Howafd replied, “The worst in dl Ger- 
many;” and advised that the countess { 
should visit the female prisoners. “ I,” | 
said she, haughtily ; “ I go into pri- 
sons!” and rapidly hastened down stairs 
in great anger. Howard, indignant at 
her proud and unfeeling disposition, 
loudly called after her, “Madam, re- 
member that you are a woman your- | 
self, and you must soon, like the most 
miserable female prisoner in a dungeon, 
inhabit but a small space of that earth 
from which you equally originated.” 

(b) THE CHIEFS INQUIRY.— A 
petty African prince, who was visited in 
his cell by an English traveller, folded 
his arms with an air of imperial con- 
sequence, as he sat upon the door, and 
demanded of his guest, “ What do they 
think of me in Europe ? ” 

(c) THE CONQUEROR CON- 
QUERED. — Tigranes, an ancient mo- 
narch of Pontus, furnishes a striking 
instance of the uncertainty of worldly 
possessions. At the beginning of his 
reign his dominions were small; bo». he 
overthrew many cities of Parthia end 
Greece, conquered the whole of Syria 
and Palestine, and gave laws to the 
Scenites of Arabia : he acquired an au- 
thority which was respected by all tl^; 
princes of Asia, and was honoured by 
the people almost with adoration. His 
pride was inflamed and supported by 
the immense riches he possessed, by the 
excessive and continual praises of his 
flatterers, and by a prosperitjr which 
had never known an interruption. He 
knew no iaw but his own will, and as- 
sumed th^ title of king of kings 1 So far 
flid he carry his pride as to be waited on 
by crowned heads. He hever appeared 1 

9 ' 


in public without the attendance of four 
kings on foot, two on each side of his 
horse these persons performed for himr 
the meanest services, especially when he 
gave audience to foreign ambassadors. 
On such occasions they were compelled 
to appear in the habits and posture of 
slaves. Such pr|||e is universally hate- 
ful, and is sure ' to be ultimately pu- 
nished. Tigranes was compelled to 
resign his dominions to Pompey, who 
only restored to him a small part of his 
power. 

id) THE ANGRY MONK. — “I 
remember,” says a keen writer, “ when 
I at Tivoli, near Ronve, /conversing with a 
monk, who with a face of much sorrow 
told me that he was a great rascal and 
the chief of sinners, worse than Judas 
Iscariot, and altogether vile. I said to 
him in reply, ‘ Ala^.my poor friend, it 
is but too true,* ana then the man be- 
came very angry, and would not talk 
with me any more ! ” 

(e) THE PEDANT SILENCED.— 
At a dinner party, one of the company 
challenged any person to start a ques- 
tion to which he could not give a satis- 
factory answer. All were silent, till 
a worthy clergyman .said, “ This plate 
furnishes me with a question : Here is 
a fish that has always Jived in salt 
water ; pray tell me why it should come 
out a ft'esh fish, and not a salt one ? ” 
The boaster was silenced ; nor was there 
one in the room who envied him his 
feelings. 

if) SOCRATES AND ALCIBI- 
ADES. — One^day, when Alcibiades 
was boasting of his wealth and the great 
estates he possessed, which generallv 
feed the pride of young people of high 
rank, Socrates carried him to a geo^a- 
phical map, and asked him to find Attica. 

It could scarcely be perceived upon the 
draught ; he found it, however, though 
with much difficulty; but upon being 
desired to point out ma.own estate there, 

“ It is too small,” said he, “ to be dis- 
tinguished in so little a space.” “ See, 
then,” replied 'the philosopher, “ how | 
much you are affected about an imper- i 
ceptible point of land.’* I 
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(o) AFFECTED HUMILITY AND 
REAL PRIDE^- Thomas k Becket, 
who was afterwards primate of Eng- 
land, was a strange compound of af- 
fected humility and real pride. While 
he performed the lowly office of wash- 
ing the feet of thirteen beg^rs^very 
morning, his supercilious, obstinate, and 
turbulent spirit assumed a proud, over- 
bearing, spiritual authority over his 
sovereign, whom he was in the habit 
of treating with all Iho insolence of a 
licensed censor. 

(A) THE BOASTER BECOMING 
AN IDIOT. — Simon Tournay affords 
a memorable and affecting proof of the 
truth of that scripture, “Professing them- 
selves to be wise, they became fools.” 
In 1201, after he had excelled all Oxford 
in learning, and ha^^come so eminent 
at Paris as to be made chief doctor of 
the Sorbonne, he was so puffed up with 
foolish pride as to hold Aristotle supe- 
rior to Moses and Christ, and yet but 
equal to himself. ;In his latter days, 
however, he grew such an idiot as not 
to know one letter in a book, or to 
remember one thing he had ever done. 

(0 TRIUMPHING BEFORE THE 
BATTLE. — “ Nothing,” says Bishop 
Horne, “can be got, but much may 
be lost, by triumphing before a battle. 
V^en Charles v. invaded France, he 
lost bis generals and a great part of 
his army by famine and disease; and 
returned baffled and thoroughly morti- 
fied from an enterprize which he began 
with such confidence of its happy issue, 
that he desired Paul Jovius, the his- 
torian, to make a large provision of 
paper, sufficient to record the victories 
which he was going to acquire.” 

‘ (y ) THE GAY GIRI/S DEATH. 
— A young lady, eighteen years of age, 
in the city of New York, was brought 
up by hdr parents in all the gaiety and 
follies of youth, being encouraged to 
ornament her person, and engage in 
every vain amusement. When she be- 
came ill, three physicians were sent for 
immediately, who pronounced her to be 
near her dying, hour. No sooner was 
their opinion made known to her, than 
she requested as a fuvonr, that all her 


gay companions might be collected with 
haste. They were soon around her bed; 
she told them she was going to die, 
described the awful manner in which 
they had spent their precious time, and 
in a very affecting manner exhorted 
them all to repentance before it was too 
late. She then, turning to her father 
and mother, addressed to them, in the 
presence of her acquaintances, these 
heart-rending words : “ You have been 
the unhappy instniments of my ruin; 
^ou fostered me in pride, and led me 
m the paths of sin; you never once 
warned me of my danger, and now it is 
too late. In a few hours you will have 
to cover me with earth ; but remember, 
while you are casting earth upon my 
body, my soul will be in hell, and your- 
selves the cause of my misery I ” She ‘ 
soon afterwards expired.* 

(k) FINE CLOTHES AND THE 
DEATH-BED. — A young lady, about 
twenty years of age, had been horn to 
a rich inheritance, and was the only 
child of parents wlio were exceedingly 
fond of her. Nothing was spared to 
complete her education, as a lady of 
fashion. As she grew up she answered 
all her mother’s hopes in making a dis- 
play in the fashionable world ; but the 
hour of sickness came — it was a dread-- 
ful hour, for it was the termination 
of all her hopes. The minister was 
called in; he talked of death, judg- 
ment, and etefnity. She had never 
heard such language addressed to her, 
and she tr:3mbled. In her dying hour, 
she called Dpr some of her fine clothes. 
Wheif they were brought, she looked 
up to her mother, and said, “ These 
have ruined me. You never told me 
1 must die. You taught me that my 
errand into this world was to be .gay 
and dressy, and to enjoy the vanities 
of life. What could you mean ? You 
knew I must die and go to judgment. 
You never told me *^0 read the Bible» 
nor to go to church, unless to make a 
display of some new finery. Mother, 
you have ruined me. Take them awpy, 
and keep them as a rementbrance of 
vonr sin, and my sad end.” She died 
in a few moments after. 
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338. PROFANITY SINFUL. heart of the wretch, and was the occa- 

(а) SWEARING AT A CHILD sion of his “ turning from the power of 

FOR SWEARING.—A profane father, Satan unto God, and becking an 
in one of the New England States, one exemphry follower of that Redeemer 
day learned that his little son had whom he had been in the habit of in- 
uttered some blasphemous expressions ; suiting. “ A word spok^ m due sea- 
doubtless, a second edition of his own. u^w good is itl The power of 

But the father had no fancy for having to save, hoi^ mighty . his grace, 

his child coming forward so fast in his iuiw free ! 

; own footsteps. He called the child to « 

account for his vicious conduct, re- profanity rebuked, suppressed, 
proved him severely for his profanity, abandoned. 

and then commenced whipping him and (a) ROWLAND HILL AND THE 
scolding him at the time; and while CAPTAIN. — Once when I was return- 
whipping his son for his profanity, he ing from Ireland, (says Rowland Hill,) 
swore several profane oaths himself! I found myself much annoyed by the 

(б) THE PEASANT’S QUERY. — reprobate conduct 6f the captain and 

An elector of Cologne (who was like- mate, who were sadly given to the scan- 
wise au archbishop), one day swearing dalous habit of swearing. First, the 
profanely, asked a peasant, who seemed captain swore at the mate — then the 
to wonder, what he was so surprised at. mate swore at the captain— then they 
** To hear an archbishop swear,” an> both swore at the wind ; and I called to 
swered the peasant. “ I swear,” re- them, with a strong voice, for fair play, 
plied the elector, “ not as an archbishop, “Stop! stop j” said I, “if you please, 
but as a prince.” “ But, my lord, ’ said ' gentlemen, let us have fair play ; it’s 
the peasant, “ when the prince goes to my tui*n now.” “ At what is it your 
the devil, what will become of the turn, pray?’* said the captain. “At 
archbishop?” swearing,” I replied. Well, they waited 

(c) HOWARD’S OPINION. — As and waited, until their patience was 
he was standing one day near the' door exhausted, and then wanted me to make 
of a printing-office, he heard some haste and take my turn. I told them, 
dreadful volleys of oafhs and curses however, that I had a right to take my 
from a public-house opposite, and but- own time, and swear at my own cod- 
toning his pocket up before he went vcnience. To this the captain replied, 
into the street, he said to the workmen with a laugh, “ Perhaps you don’t mean 
near him, “ I always do this whAiever to take your turn?” . “Pardon me» 

I hear men swear, as 1 think that a.iy captain,” I answered, “ but I do, as 
one who can take God’s name in vain, soon as I can find the good of doing so.** 
can also steal, or do anything else that My friends, I did not hear another oath 
is bad.” on the voyage 1 

(rf) ROMAINE’S REPROOF.— {b) MR. CLARK AND HIS 
The Rev. William Romaine, of Lon- WORKMEN. — Mr. A. Clark, of Edin* 
don, in crossing Blackfriars’ Bridge, burgh, was aceustomed, previous to en- 
oame up with a man who, in a style of gaging a workman, to put this question 
unusual and fearful impiety, called directly to him, “ Are you a swearer in 
upon God “to. damn his soul, for common conversation? for if you are, 
Christ’s sake!*’ Mr. Romaine, laying you shall not work with me. I am 
his hand upon the blasphemer’s shoul- determined to permit none in my shop 
der, said, “ My friend, God has done to take the sacred name of God in vain, 
many things for Christ’s sake, and per- before whose presence angels bow down 
haps he will do that too and he and adore.” 

pused on.* The reproof, quite as ori- (c) THE MERCHANT AND HIS 
ginal as the imprecation, went to the CAPTAIN. — A merchant, in one qf 

■ ' I 
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our seaports, on fitting out a ship for that you roust, allow roe to swear the 
India, told the cftptain, at the time x>f first oath in this 'ship. No man on 
making the contract for the voyage, that board roost swear an oath before I do : 
there must be no swearing among the I am determined to swear tlie first oath 
crew ; that he (the captain) must en- on board. What sa^ you, roy lads ; 
gage not to swear himself, nor permit will you grant me this favour?*’ The 
otliers to be profane ; that he most do . men stror^, an^ stood for a moment 
as he pleased with respect to taking quite at a loss what to say. “ They 
command of the ship on these terms ; were taken,” one said, ** all aback.^’ 
but if he accepted the employment, it ** They were brought up,” said another, 
would be expected that he should ** all standing.” The appeal seemed so 
rigidly adhere to the stipulation, and reasonable, and the manner of the cap* 
that it should be known, as the law of tain so kind and prepossessing, that a 
the ship, that no profaneness should be general burst from the ship’s company 
indulged. The captain seemed to have answered, Ay, ay, sir,” with their 
no objection to reforming, but inquired, usual three cheers ; and swearing was 
** How can I suddenly break off an thus wholly abolished in the ship, 
inveterate habit?” “ I will take care (c) COLONEL GARDINER PUT- 
that you be reminded of your duty,” TING DOWN PROFANITY.-Dur- 
said the owner. “ Wear the ring that ing Colonel Gardiner’s residence at 
1 will give you, and let the law of the Bankton, the Commanded of the King’s 
vessel be explicitly known.” Accord- forces, with several colonels and gentle- 
ingly, he procured a ring for the cap- men of rank, one day dined with him. 
tarn, with this motto engraved upon it, When the company assembled, he 
“Swear not at all.” The vessel soon addressed theu with a great deal 
sailed, and after performing the voyage, respect, and yet with a very frank and 
returned to the seaport whence he had determined air, and told them that he 
sailed. On being inquired of respect- had the honour in tlmt district, to be a 
ing the iubject, the supercargo declared, Justice of the Peace, and, conkequently, 
that there had been no profaneness on that he was sworn to put the laws into 
board, excepting a little within the first execution ; and, among the rest, those 
twenty days after sailing. At the close against swearing; that he could not 
of this short period, the old habit was execute upon others with any conti- 
entirely destroyed ; and during the re- dence, or approve himself as a man of 
roainder of the voyage, both in sea and impartiality and integrity to bis own 
in port, the success of the experiment heart, if he sufiered them to be broken 
was complete. in his presence, by persons of any rank 

This single fact is of inestimable whatever; ^and that, therefore, he en- 
value, and it shows how groundless are treated all |he gentlemen who then 
the palliations of profaneness, and how honoured him with their company, that 
easy it is to do good, when a person is they would please to be on their guard ; 
seriously engaged in it, is influenced by and that if any oath or curse should 
principle, and acts with decision, escape them, he hoped they would con- 

(d) THE CAPTAIN'S REQUEST, sider his legal animadversion upon it 
— “ My lads,” said a captain, when as a regard to the duties of his office, 
about to ^ke command of a ship, read* and dictates of his conscience, and not 
ing his orders to the crew on the quar- as any want of deference to them. The 
ter-deck, “there is one law 1 am deter- commanding officer ummediately sup- 
mined to make, and I shall insist bn its ]^rted him in this declaration, .as en- 
being kept. It is a favour, indeed, 1 tirely becoming the station in which he 
wUl ask of you, and which, as a British was, assuring him he would bd ready , 
officer, I expect will he granted by a to pay the jienalty if .he inadvfer- 
crew of British seamen. What say tently transgressed ; and when Colonel ' 
you, roy lads ? are you willing to grant Gardiner on any occasion stepped oat 
your new captain one favour ?’* “ Ay, of the room, he himself undertook to be 
ay,” cried, all hands, ** let’s know what the guardian of the law in his al^sence ; 
it is, sir.” “ Well, my lads, it is this : and, as, one of the inferior officers of* 
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fended during this time, he informed 
the colonel, so that the fine was exacts 
and given to the poor, with the appro- 
bation of the company. 

(/) THE TRAVELLER AND 
The sailor.— F rom the tract en- 
titled “ The Christian Traveller,” (one 
of the most interesting and profitable 
tracts ever published,) we take the fol- 
lowing scene which transpired on board 
a vessel on one of the western lakes. 
A young man, a mechanic, and the 
hero of the scene, had, at the breakfast 
table, with almost inimitable'wisdom and 
propriety, obtained leave of the captain 
to attempt to put an end to the profanity 
of the sailors, one of the best means to 
reprove the captain himself for his own 
sin in this respect. Mark the manner 
in which the attempt was executed : 

“ As soon as breakfast was over, the 
oldest and most profane of the sailors 
seated himself on the quarter dcck^ to 
smoke his pipe. The young man en- 
tered into conversation with him, and 
soon drew from him a history of the 
adventures of his life. From bis boy- 
hood he had lived on the ocean. He 
had been tossed on the billows in many 
a tempest ; had visited several mission- 
ary stations in different parts of the 
world, and gave his testimony to the 
good effects of missionary efforts among 
the natives of the Sandwich Islands. 
Proud of his nautical skill, he at length 
boasted that he could do any thing that 
could be done by a sailor. 

** * I doubt it,’ said the young man. 

** ‘ I can,* answered the hardy tar, 

* and will not be outdone, my word for 
it.* 

“ * Well, when a sailor passes his 
word, he ought to be believed. I know 
a sailor who resolved to stop swearing, 
and he did so.* 

“‘Ah I’ said the old sailor, ‘you 
liave anchored me ; I’m fast, but I can 
do it.’ 

“ ‘ I know you can,’ said the young 
man, ‘ and I hope you will anchor all 
your shipmates’ oaths with yours.’ 

“ Not a word of profanity was after- 
wards heard on board the vessel. 
During the day, as opportunity pre- 
sented itself, he conversed with each 
sailor singly, on the subject of his soul's 
salvation, and gained the hearts of all.” 
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(p) AN OLD MAN’S REBUKE.— 
A good old man was once in company 
wim a gentleman, who occasionally in- 
troduced into conversation the words 
“devil, deuce,” etc., and who at last 
took the name of God in vain. “ Stop, 
sir,” said the old man, “ I said nothing 
while you only used freedoms with tl»e 
name of your own master, but I insist 
upon it that you shall use no freedoms 
with the name of mine.” 

(h) SLAVE CURING HIS MAS- 
TER. — An American planter had a 
favourite domestic negro, who was or- 
dered to stand opposite him, and to 
wait at table. His master was a pro- 
fane person, and often took the name of 
God in vain. Whenever he did so, the 
negro made a low and solemn bow. On 
being asked why he did this, he replied, 
that he never heard this great name 
mentioned, but it filled his whole soul 
with reverence and awe. Ilis master 
took the hint without offence, and was 
reclaimed from a very sinful and per- 
nicious practice by his pious slave. The 
poorest Christian may thus be encou- 
raged in the faithful discharge of his 
duty. “ A word spoken in due season, 
how good is it ! ” 

(i) GEORGE m. AND THE AR- 
CHITECT. — A pious architect, havin’g 
some business with his majesty George 
iiT., attended at one of his palaces, and 
was shown into a room where a noble- 
man afterwards came, and used much 
impious and blasphemous language, for 
which the gentleman felt it his duty to 
rebuke him. The peer became very 
angry, so that the king came into tlie 
room to inquire the cause of the noise, 
when the nobleman informed him that 
he had been insulted by the other per- 
aon ; but upon the architect explaining 
that he only rebuked him for profane- 
ness and blasphemy, his majesty said, 
h-* had his approbation for what he had 
done, as he did not allow blasphemy in 
his dwelling. He- afterwards desired 
the architect to sit down, to forget his 
royalty, and freely tell him the ground 
of his hope of salvation,* which he stated 
to be the sacrifice and work of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. The king said, that also 
was the ground of his dependence. 

(» WASHINGTON’S OPINION. 
— “ Many and pointed orders have been 
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issued against the unmeaning and abo- 
minable eastern of swearing; no\with- 
standing which, with much regret, the 
general observes that it prevails (if pos- 
sible) more than ever. His feelings are 
, continually wounded by the oaths and 
imprecations of the soldiers, whenever 
he is in hearing of them. The name of 
that Being, from whose bountiful good- 
ness we are permitted to exist and en- 
joy the comforts of life, is incessantly 
imprecated and profaned, in a manner 
as wanton as it is shocking. For; the 
sake, therefore, of religion, decency, and 
order, the general hopes and trusts that 
officers of every rank will use their in- 
fluence and authority to check a vice 
which is as unprofitable, as it is wicked 
and shameful. If officers would make 
it an inviolable rule to reprimand, and 
(if that won’t do) to punish soldiers for 
offences of this kind, it would not fail 
of having the desired effect.” 

(k) WREN AND HIS WORK- 
MEN. — When this eminent architect 
was building St. Paul’s Cathedral, he 
caused the following notice to be af- 
fixed to several parts of the structure:— 
‘*,Whe ‘eas among labourers and others, 
that ungodly custom of swearing is so 
frequently heard, to the dishonour of 
God and contempt of his authority; 
and to the end that such impiety may 
be utterly banished from these works, 
which are intended for the service of 
God, and the honqur of religion, it is 
ordered, that profane swearing shall be a 
sufficient crime to dismiss any labourer 
that comes to the call ; and the clerk of 
the works, upon a sufficient proof, shall 
dismiss him accordingly; and if any 
master, "working by task, shall not, 
upon admonition, reform the profana- 
tion among his apprentices, servants, 
ami labourers, it shall be construed his 
fault, and he shall be liable to be cen- 
sured by the commissioners.” 

(0 THE SWEARER AND HiS 
BOY. — A m^n in the state of New 
York, whd was extremely addicted to 
profane swearing, was one day at work 
with a yoke of oxen near his house. 
The oxen not working to suit him, he 
began to whip them severely, at the 
same time uttering vollies of mojst 
horrid blasphemous oaths. The oxen 
breaking loose from their burthen ran 


to the house, while the owner in a pas- 
sioi^ursued them, and coming up with 
theimt the house, began to whip them 
again, and to swear as horridly as be- 
fore. His. little boy, at this time just 
old enough to begin to talk, began to 
prattle ms profane oaths over after 
him. No sooner did the father hear 
this, than his feelings were wrought up 
to a lively sensibility. He paused for a 
moment, dropped his whip, and sat down 
and wept bitterly. A flood of keen re- 
flections at once rushed upon his con- 
victed conscience, which produced such 
an effect^ that he found no rest to his 
mind, day nor night, until his sins were 
forgiven, which took place a few weeks 
afterwards. 

(to) CHRYSOSTOM’S DIREC- 
TION. — Chrysostom proposes a sin- 
gular method to facilitate leaving off 
the practice of swearing. “ Wouldst 
thfH know,” says the father, ** by what 
means thou nr ayst be rid of this wicked 
custom of swearing. I’ll tell thee a way, 
which if thou’lt take, will certainly prove 
successful. Every time, whenever thou • 
shalt find thyself to have let slip an oath, 
punish thyself for it by missing the next 
meal. Such a course as this, though 
troublesome to the fiesh, will be prov- 
able to the spirit, and cause a quick 
amendment; for the tongue will need 
no other monitor to make it take heed 
of swearing another time, if it has been 
thus ‘punished with hunger and thirst 
for its former transgression, and knows 
k shall be so punished again if ever it 
commits thelike crime hereafter.” 

340. PROFANITY, PUNISHMENT OF. 

(a) SUDDEN VENGEANCE.-. 
There was, in a populous Swiss village, 
a pious and excellent clergyman, who 
preached and lived wiih such holy zeal 
and exemplary piety, that many were 
converted under his ^ ministry. But : 
there lived in the same place a wicked ! 
and abandoned man, who not only 
slighted all the means of grace, but ! 
turned the most serious matters into 
ridicule, and made a laughing-stock of • 
the preacher’s expressions. One nibrn- 
ing he went early to the public house, 
and began to intoxicate himself yrith 
liquor, profaning the name and word 
of God, and ridiculing the term conver- 
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sion. “ Now,” said he, “ I myself will 
become a coavert,” > taraing hipself 
from one side to the other, ai& d Acing 
about the room with a variety of foolisli 
gestures. He quickly went out, and 
falling down the stairs, broke his neck, 
and expired, exhibiting an awful monu- 
ment of God's most righteous vengeance, 
which sometimes, even in this life, 
overtakes those that profane his holy 
name. 

(h) THE COAL MERCHANT'S 
HEATH. — A coal merchant at Brigg, 
in Lincolnshire, had occasion to send a 
boat to Barton, with a cargo ^)f coals, 
and ordered one of his men to take 
charge of it. As the boat was leaving 
the whin-f, a person civilly accosted the 
man, asking whither he was going. “ I 
am going to bell,** said he, with an oath. 
Awful to relate, he died suddenly, 
before he reached Barton ! 

(c) THE LAST OATH.-^||vo 
soldiers, at Chatham, (England,) once 
laid A trifling wager as to w’hether could 
swear the most oaths. After one of 

' them had uttered many shocking ones, 
he hesitated a short time, and said, he 
could think of one more, which should 
be his last ; but he was instantly struck 
speechless, and so remained for about 
three hours, when he died. His body 
M’as, by an order of his oflicers, made 
a public spectacle to the populace, 
soldiers, and sailors, as a warning to 
them. 

(d) DEATH FROM PROFANITY 
AND ANGF-R.— A person of consider- 


able property and eminenee in the city 

of N , who lived in habits of impiety 

and profaneness, was seized by an indis- 
position, which induced him to call a 
i medical gentleman; but being disap- 
pointed for a time, by his absence from 
nome, be fell into a violent agitation, 
which was vented in horrid impreca- 
tions. As soon as the medical gentle- 
man arrived, he was saluted with a 
volley of oaths. The violence of his 
agitation broke a blood-vessel ; so that 
oaths and blood continued to flow from 
his mouth, till be could speak no longer ; 
and in this situation he expired. 

(e) THE INTOXICATED HORSE- 
MAN. — The following event, (says a 
correspondent of the “ Charleston Intel- 
ligencer,*’) occurred in my native town. 
A young man, about twenty years of 

age,* of the name of G , on a public 

day, being , somewhat intoxicated, rcxle 
down the main street with considerable 
rapidity, and meeting a friend, he reined 
in his horse, which was skittish, in 
order to converse with him. Not many 
words had passed, when the young 
mail's friend requested him to turn 
about and go with him to the “ North 
Woods.** ril go to hell first V* was 
the reply. The words bad hardly escaped 
his lips, when his horse suddenly reared 
himself on bis hind legs, and pitching 
backwards, fell on his rider, and crushed 
him to death! He was taken up a 
corpse, and carried into an adjoining 
house, where I saw him. He was taken 
at his word I Oh ! where is his soul ? 
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IN riiKSEUVING LIFE, BY THE CON- 
TROL OF MATERIAL AND ANIMAJ. 
AGENCIES. 

341. PRESERVING FR031 FIRES, FAMINES, 
AMD SIMILAR DANGERS. 

(a) PREACHING DURING A 
PLAGUE.— The great plague in Lon- 
don, in the year 1665, gave occasioa 
for the display of the piety and zeal of 
several of the ejected ministers, and 
of the providence of God tn preserving 


them from the contagion, when prye- 
cuting their minisirrial labours in The 
midst of it. The Rev. Thomas Vincent 
was at this period tutor of an a<?ademy 
at Islington, hut he determined to 
leave his situation, and demote himself 
to the spiritual instruction of the people 
in London, where many of the pulpits 
were deserted. His friends vainly 
endeavoured to dissuade him from the 
dangerous enterprise. He a^eed, how- 
ever, to follow the advice of his rever- 
end brethren in and about the city^ 
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When they were assembled, he told second shocks flnng into the sea, where 
them his isolation, and assured them he continued swimming till rescued by 
that it had been the result, of much a bftat, and lived forty years after* 
serious thought. He had carefhlly wards.*’ 

examined the state of his own soul, and How wonderful are the judgments of 
could look death in the face with com* God» and his ways ** paat finding out.” 
fort. He thought it absolutely neces- (c) REV. T. RABAN’S ESC APES, 
sary. that the vast numbers of people —During the life of this worthy man, 
then dying, should have some spiritual who was a Christian minister for many 
assistance, ^d that he could never years at Yardley Hastings, England, he 
again have such a prospect of ministerial was several times preserved from threat- 
usefulness as now presented itself. He ened death. On one occasion, being in 
added, that he had solemnly devoted an unfinished building twO stones 
himself to God and souls upon this occa* high, his foot slipped, and he fell to the 
sion ; and that, therefore, he hoped ground|||>on an axe, the edge of which 
none of them would endeavour to stood upright; it cut his hat, but not his 
weaken his hands in this work. En- head, and he suffered but little injury, 
couraged by the minister, who prayed At another time, a large piece of tim- 
for his protection and success, he efltered ber, on which he had set his foot, heaved 
on his labours with fortitude and dill* up, and fell with him into a saw -pit, 
gence. During all the time of the and an anvil of a hundred pounds 
plague, he preached every Sabbath in weight, connected with it, fell upon 
some of the parish churches. He chose hi||^ but it only slightly bruised his 
the most moving and important subjects, leg^ A still more remarkable preserva- 
and treated them in the most pathetic tion was vouchsafed to him. As he 
and searching manner. The awfulness was assisting in raising a beam in a 
of the judgment then before the eyes of mill, the rope slipped, and the beam 
all, gave great force to his addresses, under which he stood fell with him the 
and u very general inquiry was always height of four stories, and yet he was 
made where he would preach the next saved. And, once more, he was driving 
Sabbath. Many learned from him the a team, with a load of hay, down ' a 
necessity of salvation, and the way to narrow lane ; when, attempting to pass 
heaven through the blood of Christ. He on to the other side of the wagon, he 
visited all who sent for him, and it fell, and was thrown under one of the 
pleased God to take especial care of wheels'; but calling out to the horses, - 
his life ; for though in this year there they instantly stopped, 
died in London, of the plague, 68 , 596 , But while God thus preserves the 
including seveu persons in the family in lives of h^s servants, that they may 
which he lived, he continued in perfect accomplish his designs, he often removes 
health all the time, and was a useful them in a way not expected, when those 
niinistei to a numerous congregation at designs are accomplished. Mr. Raban 
Hoxton for upwards of twelve years was to learn, by experience, tlm truth 
afterwards. Thus were the promises in of his friend Cowper’s statement : 
the ninety-first Psalm fulfilled 'to thU ••Safeiyconsfat«noiln..cape 
servant <»! God. From dangers of a frightful shape ; 

(b) ESCAPE FROM AN EARTH- An earthquake maybe bid to spare 

QUAKE -The following epitaph is The man that's stcangled Dy a hau.« 

said to have been' copied from n tomb, After preaching one Lord’s day, and 
in the vicinity of Port Royal, Ja- walking home, his foot slipped over a 
maica pebble, and he broke his leg, which in ^ ^ 
“ Hefe lieth . the body of Louis, a few weeks brought on his death, 

Caldy, Esq., ^ native of Montpelier, (d) THE LOST AND FQUND. 
in France, which country he left on — A youth, sixteen years of a^, the * 
account of the revocation. He was son or a respectable Christian minister, 
swallowed up by the earthquake which was bathing, some years ago, in the 
occurred at this place in 1692 , but, by river Mersey. The tide was retnm- 
the great providence of God, was, by a | itig, and having ventured too far into 
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the water, for the purpose of swimming, 
he was carried down the current, to the 
distance of three or four m|les. ‘ All 
hope of reaching the shore vanished ; 
and, at the moment he was about to 
give up the struggle, he was providen- 
tially seen by the crew of 'a vessel 
bound from I^iverpool to Dublin. 
When brought on board, every means 
was kindly used to restore nature ; the 
youth recovered, and was carried to the 
port of the Irish capital. In the mean- 
time, a person to whom he was known, 
and who had seen him go into the 
water, returning, and finding ^clothes 
on the shore, but seeing nothing of his 
person, concluded he was drowned, and 
carried the afflictive intelligence to his 
parents. A reward was oflered for the 
body, and suitable mourning was or- 
dered. I 

On tlie arrival of the vessel at Dublin, 
the youth was humanely furnish^jtoy 
the crew, with such articles of cloflmg 
as they could spare, and the captain 
gave him a piece of silver, and put him 
on shore. The singularity of his dress 
restrained him from making known his 
situation to those who, from respect to 
his father, would gladly have rendered 
him assistance. He therefore inquired 
for a vessel bound to Liverpool, and 
having providentially met with one, was 
received on board, and reached the place 
of^is destination on the very day of the 
following week that he was supposed to 
have been lost. No sooner did he get 
on shore than he hastened to his father’s 
house. Nothing could have been more 
unexpected to the sorrowing parents 
than the appearance of their, son. The 
mourning which they had ordered was 
in the evening to he brought home, and 
worn on the following day. The chil- 
dren, at the sight of their brother, 
shrieked with fear; the surprise 
too great for the delicate frame of his 
affectionate mother — before she could 
embrace her son, she fainted away ; and 
the father, more collected and composed, 
wept tears of joy. 

(e) THE WALDENSES AND THE 
WHEAT.— It is well known, that, in 
the year 1686, the Duke of Savoy was 
prevailed on by Louis xiv. to expel the 
^Waldensihn Christians from their native 
valleys. In 1689, eight or nine hundred 


of these pereons, through great difficul- 
ties, returned. Dr. Calamy, in his '' Life 
and Times,” relates, that Mr. Arnauld, 
their minister and leader, told him, that 
when they had nearly reached their 
houses^ pursued by a uumber of their 
eneag^ies, they were in great danger of 
dying from want of provisions. Such, 
however, was the kindness of God to 
them, that a sudden thaw removed in 
one night a mass of snow from the 
fields, when they discovered a conJi- 
derable quantity of wheat standing in 
the earth, ready for the sickle, that 
had* bom suddenly covered with snow, 
which had now as unexpectedly left it. 
On this corn they lived, till other sources 
supplied them with food. 

if) MISSIONARY AND THE 
SEAL. — Nathaniel, an assistant to the 
Moravian missionaries in Greenland, 
when engaged in the seal fishery, being 
in company with another brother, who 
was yet inexperienced in the manage- 
ment of a kayak, (a Greenland boat,) 
he met a neitsersoak, the largest kind 
I of seal, which be killed. He then dis- 
I covered his companion on a flake of 
ice, endeavouring to kill another of the 
same species, and in danger ; he there- 
fore, left his dead seal, kept buoyant by 
the bladder, and hastened to help his 
brother. They succeeded in killing the 
seal ; but suddenly a strong north wind 
arose, and carried off both the kayaks 
to sea; nor could they discover any 
kayaks in the neighbourhood. They 
cried aloud for help, but in vain. 
Meanwhile the wind rose in strength, 
and carried both the kayaks, and also 
the piece of ice, swiftly along with the 
waves. Having lost sight of the kayaks, 
they now saw themselves without the 
least hope of deliverance. Nathaniel 
continue praying to his Saviour, and 
thought with great grief of the situation 
of his poor fauiily, but felt a small de- 
gree of hope arising in his breast. Un- 
expectedly, he saw his dead seal float- 
ing towards him, and was exceedingly 
surprised at its approaching against the 
wind, till it came so near the flake of 
ice, that they could secure it. Rut how 
shou'd a dead seal become the means 
of their deliverance ? and what was 
now to be done? All at once, Na- 
thaniel resolved, at a venture, to 8^‘at 
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himself upoift the dead floating'' seal, 
and, by the help of his paddle, which he 
had happily kept in his hand when he 
joined his brother on the ice, to go in 
quest of the kayaks. Though the sear 
and waves continually overflowed him, 
yet he kept his seat, ntaide aftei^the 
kayaks, and succeeded ^ overtaking 
his own, into which he .cin||^,<and went 
in quest of that of his CQMi^pn, which 
he likewise founds He' &ept pos- 
session of the seal; ahd hastened 
in search of the flake of lee^ o^ which 
his companion* was most^'^d^iously 
looking out for him ; having fM^ed it, 
he brought him his kayak, and enabled 
him to secure the other seal, when both 
returned home in .safety. When re- 
lating his dangerous adventure, he 
ascribed his preservation, not to his 
own contrivance, but to the mercy of 
God. 

(jg) THE FALLEN TREE.— About 
the year 1830, while a young man, of I 
the town of Wells, Maine, was aJJ work 
in the woods alone, he felled a tree, 
which struck a large log, lying up some 
Oiistance from the ground. When the 
tree struck the log, the butt bounded, 
struck the man, carried him some dis- 
tance, plunged him into a deep snow, 
and fell across his stomach, confining 
him there. The log across which the 
tree fell served as a fulcrum, being so 
near the middle of the tree as to prevent 
it from lying so heavily upon him as to 
give much immediate distress. His 
feet were so completely confined, that 
he had no power to move them ; his 
hands being the only means with which 
he could do the least towards extricating 
himself. These he used in the best 
possible manner he was capable of; but 
he was utterly unsuccessful in his 'efforts 
to raise ^ the body of the tree, beat 
away the snow. Now feeling, in some 
degree, that all hopes of being delivered 
from that state of confinement were vain, 
he cast his ejres towards heaven, and 
saw a large limb, which had broken 
from the tree while falling, suspended, 
in the air by the Jbranoh of another tree, 
and at the distance of thirty or forty 
feet above him, apparently directly over 
his head. What must have been- his 
feelings while thus confined, and view- 
ing that threatening deatli hanging 
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directly over him, and expecting dVery 
moment it would fall, and terminate his 
existence*^ 

While he thus lay, with his eyes fast- 
ened, upon the limb, waiting for the 
result which he thought must soon take 
place,”* thd" twig' by i^which it was sus- 
pend^ g^e way — the limb fell, and 
struck the snow about one foot from 
his head. He immediately thought of 
using that as a lever, by which to raise 
the tree ; the effort proved successful, 
and he made his escape without any 
material injury. 

(h) WESLEY’S ESCAPE FROM 
FIRE. — Mr. Wesley, the father of the 
Rev. John Wesley, was roused from sleep 
by the cry of “ Fire ! ” from the street 
but, little imagining that the fire was in 
his own house, he opened his bed-room 
door, and found the place full of smoke, 
anc^erceived that the roof was already 
buMd through. Directing his wife and 
tw^mls to lise and fiee for thdr lives, 
he burst open the nursery -door, where i 
the maid was sleeping with five chil- I 
dren. She snatched up the youngest, 
and bade the others follow her: the 
three eldest did so ; but John, who was 
then six years old, was not awakened, 
and in the alarm was forgotten. The 
rest of the family escaped — some through 
the windows, others by the garden-door ; 
and Mrs. Wesley, to use her own expres- 
sioUj “ waded through the fire.” At 
this time John, who had not been remem- 
bered till that moment, was heard crying 
in the nursery. The father ran to the 
stairs, but tfiey were so nearly consumed 
that they could not hear mt weight : 
and being utterly in despair, he fell upon 
his knees in the hall, and, in agony, 
commended the soul of the child to Gqd. 
John had been awakened by the light; 
and finding it impossible to escape by 
tlie door, climbed up a chest that stood 
near the window, and he was then seen I 
from the yard. There was no time for 
procuring a ladder ; but one man was 
hoisted on the shoulders of another, and ^ 
thus he was taken odt. . A moment 
afterwards the roof fell in. When the 
child was carried to the house wh^e his 
parents were, the father cried osut, 

“ Come, neighbours, let us kneel ^own ; 
let us give thanks to God I He has 
given me all my eight children : let the 
2 T 
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house go, 1 am rich enough.*’ Mr. if the elements had not fought against 
Wesley remembered this providential them, they would certainly have con- 
deliverance through life with the deepest quered us ; the enlarged and vivid mind 
gratitude. of Queen Elizabeth improved the hint 

(i) THE WIDOW AND THE She commanded a medal to be struck, 
TURK. — During the straggle of the representing the Armada scattered and 
Greeks to regain their liberty, a body sinking in the hack-ground ; and in the 
of Turks were, in 1824, encamped in a front, the British fleet riding triumph- 
part of Greece, and committed evecy ant, with the following passage as a 
kind of outrage upon the inhabitants, motto. round the medal: **Thou didst 
One of these barbarians, an officer, had blow with thy wind, and the sea covered 
pursued a Greek girl, who took refuge in them.” It becomes us to say in refer- 
the house of a widow. The widow met ence to this, as well as many other 
him at the door, and mildly attempted to national deliverances, *‘*Ble6sed be the 
dissuade him from forcing his way in tq I^ord, who hath not given us as a prey 
seize the girl. Enraged, he drew his to their teeth.** 

sabre; but when in the act of attempting 

to cut down the widow, it snapped in preserving FBoac persecutors 
two pieces before it reached the victim. other enemies. 

The wretch paused, yet drew a pistol, (o) JOACHIM AND THE WAL- 
to accomplish his purpose, but it missed DENSES. — Maximilian, the Emperor 
Are ; and when in 'the act of drawing of Germany, conversing one day in his 
a second, he was forcibly dragged ajlay coach with Johannes Crato, who was 
by one of his companions, wl) 0 *x- his principal physician, and a learned 
claimed, ** Let her alone I do not you Protestant, was lamenting the divisions 
see that her time is not yet come?” of Christians, and asked Crato which 
Resolved, however, on taking some party, in his opinion, approached tlie 
revenge, he carried off her infant child nearest to apostolic simplicity. Crato 
to the camp; but, as though Providence replied, that he thought that honour 
designed to frustrate all his designs on belonged to the brethren called Picards, 
this occasion, whilst he was asleep, the (these were also called Waldenses and 
child was carried back to the widow by Albigenses ) The emperor said, “ I 
one of his own men. think so, too.'* This being reported to 

(j) THE MARTYR SAVED. — It them, afforded them much encourage- 
is related, in the memoirs of the cele- ment, and induced them to dedicate to 
brated William Whiston, that a Pro- him a book of their devotions ; for, 
testant, in the days of Queen Mary, of during the preceding year, God had 
the name of Barber, was sentenced to marvellously preserved him from the 
be burned. He walked to Smithfield, guilt of their blood. Joachim, a Novo 
was bound to the stake, the fagots w^ere Domo, chancellor of Bohemia, w^ent to 
piled around him, and the execulioner Vienna, and would give the emperor no 
only waited the word of comm^nJ to rest until he procured for 4iiin a man- 
apply the torch. At this crisis, tidings date for the revival of a former perse- 
came of the queen’s .death ; the officers cuting ordinance against them. Having 
were compelled to stay proceedings till obtainiA his commission, as he was 
the pleasure of Elizabeth should be leavingvienna, and passing a bridge 
known ; and tims the life of the good over the Danube, the bridge gave way 
man was spared, to labour, with some of and fell ; when Joachim and all his 
his descendants, successfully in the ser- retinue were plunged into that great 
vice of the Lord Jesus and his church, river ; and all were drowned except six 

(k) THE I^PANISH ARMADA,— horsemen and one young nobleman, who 
When the Spaniards, on the defeat of perceiving his lord in the water, caught 
their Invincible Armada, stung with hold of his gold chain, and held him up 
disappointment, and wishing to detract till some fishermen came to their assist- 
from the honour which our brave defend- ance; but they found Joachim dead, 

’’ ers had acquired, exclaimed, that the and his box containing the persecuting. 
English had little reason to boast, for mandate had sunk beyond recovery. 
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The youngs nobleman yrza so affected 
by the hand of God in this affair, that 
he joined the brethren in their religion, 
and the persecution dropped. 

(6) THE MERCHANT AND THE 
CRIMINAL.— A gentleman in an ex- 
tensive line of business, in sf distant part 
of the country, left his house with an 
intention of going to Bristol fair ; but, 
when he had proceeded about half way, 
he was taken ill, and detained several 
days. As the fair by this time was in 
a considerable degree over, he returned 
home. Some years afterwards, the same 
gentleman, happening to be at the place 
where the assizes for the county were 
held, was induced to be present at the 
execution of a criminal. While he was 
mixed with the crowd, the criniinal 
perceived him, and expressed a desire 
to speak with him. On the gentleman 
approaching him, he asked, **Do you 
recollect at such a time intending to be 
at Bristol fair ?” “ Yes, perfectly well.” 
“ It is well that you did not go, for I 
and several others, who knew that you 
had a considerable sum of money about 
you, had resolved to waylay and rob^ 
you, and then murder you to prevent’ 
detection.” 

(c) GILPIN'S FALL.— When this 
zealous minister was on his way to Lon- 
don, to be tried before the popish party, 
he broke his leg by a fall, which put a 
stop for some time to his journey. The 
person ir whose custody he was, took 
occasion ftom this circumstance to 
retort upon him an observation he 
used frequently to make, “That no- 
thing happens to the people of God 
but what is intended for their good;” 
asking hint whether he thought his 
broken leg was so. He answered 
meekly, “I make no question it is.” 
And so it proved ; for beforcHie was 
able to travel. Queen Mary died. Being 
thus providentially preserved from pro- 
bable death, he returned to Houghton 
through crowds of people, who expressed 
the utmost joy, and blessed God for his 
deliverance. 

(d) THE CHILD AND THE LION. 
— The Rev. John Campbell relates 
a singular escape of a Bushman child 
from being devoured by a lion. The 
child was* only four years of age, and 
was sleeping beside its parents in a half 
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open hut About midnight the child 
awoke, and sat by a dull fire. The 
father happening to awake about the 
same time, looked at his child, and while 
looking, a lion came to the opposite side 
of the fire. The child, ignorant of its 
danger, was not afraid, but spoke to it, 
and sportingly threw live cinders at it ; 
the lion snarled, and approached nearer ; 
the child seized a burning stick, and 
playfully thrust it into its mouth ; and 
the lion scampered off as fast as it 
could run. The father witnessed all 
this, but was afraid to interfere, lest he, 
as well as his child, should have be^n 
torn to pieces by the ferocious animal. 

(e) THE CZAR AND THE 
NOBLEMAN'S DINNER. — Alex- 
ander Menzikdff, w]^o rose to the 
highest offices of state in Russia, during 
the reign of Peter the Great, was born 
o^arents so excessively poor, that they 
c^ll^ not afford to have him. taught 
to read and write. After their death, 
he went to Moscow to seek for employ- 
ment, where he found an asylum with a 
pastry-cook. He had a very fine voice, 

I and soon becameknown in that great city, 

: from the musical tone of his cry, when 
vending his master’s pastry in the street 
His voice also gained him admission 
• into the houses of many noblemen ; and 
he was fortunate enough one day to be 
in the kitchen of a great lord with whom 
the.emperor was to dine. While Menzi- 
koff was there, the nobleman came into 
the kitchdn, and gave directions about a 
particular -'dish, to which he said the 
emperor was very partial ; into this 
dish he dropped (as he 'thought unper- 
ceived) a powder. Menzikoff observed 
it, but taking no notice, immediately left 
the house ; and when he saw the empe- 
ror's carriage coming, he began to sing 
very loudly. Peter, attracted by his 
voice, called him, and bought all the 
pies he had in his basket. He asked 
some questions of Menzikoff, and was 
so much pleased with his answers, that 
he commanded him to follo.w him to the ^ 
nobleman’s bouse, and wait Behind his ■ 
chair. The servants were surpr^ed at 
this order, but it proved of the greatest 
importance to Peter; for when the 
nobleman pressed his royal guest to 
take 0 ^ this favourite dish, his new 
servant gently pulled him by the 
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sleeve, and begged he would not touch 
it till he had spoken to him. The 
emperor immediately withdrew with 
Menzikoff, who informed his imperial 
master of his suspicions. The czar 
returned to the company, and suddenly 
turning to his host, pressed him to par- 
take of the favourite dish. Terrified at 
this command, he said, did not 
become the servant to eat before his 
master.” The emperor then offered it 
to a dog, who greedily devoured its con- 
tents, and shortly afterwards expired in 
the greatest torments ! 

343. PRESERVING FROM ANIMALS, OR 
BY MEANS OF THEM. 

(a) DU MOULIN AND THE SPI- 
DER.— During the awful massacre at 
Paris, by which so many Christians 
were removed from the present world, 
the celebrated Moulin crept into an 
oven, over the mouth of which a sp^r 
instantly wove its web; so that when 
the enemies of the Christians inspected 
the premises, they passed by the oven, 
with the remark, that no one could have 
been there for some days. So easily 
can the blessed God devise means for 
the safety of his servants ! 

The memoirs of the late Rev. E. 
White, of Chester, by the Rev. Dr. 
Fletcher, of Stepney, relate a very simi- 
lar anecdote of one of the ancestors of 
that pious and useful minister. 

(b) A HEN SUPPORTING A 
CHAPLAIN. — In the melancholy Bar- 
tholomew massacre, in France, for three 
days every Protestant who could be 
found was put to death. By order of 
the king, Admiral de Coligny was mur- 
dered in his own house, but Merlin, his 
chaplain, concealed himself in a hay- 
loft. It is recorded in the acts of the 
next synod, of which he was a modera- 
tor. that though many in similar circum- 
stances died of hanger, he was supported 

a hen regularly laying an egg near 
his place of refuge. 

(c) GRESHAM AND THE GRASS- 
HOPPER.— Sir Thomas Gresham, who 
buill the Royal Exchange in London, 
was the son of a poor woman, who, while 
he was an infant abandoned him in a 
field. By the providence of God,, how- 
ever, the chirping of. a graiaiopper 
attracted a boy to the spot where the 


child lay; and his life by this 
means, preserved. After Sir Thomas 
had, by his unparalleled success as a 
merchant, risen to the pinnacle of com- 
mercial wealth and greatness, he chose 
a grasshopper for his crest; andbecom- 
ing( under Queen Elizabeth, the founder 
of the Royal Exchange, his crest was 
placed on the walls of the building in 
several parts, and a vane, or weather- 
cock, in the figure of a grasshopper, 
was fixed on the summit of the tower. 

(rf) THE EAGLE’S NEST AND 
THE CHILD.-Sir Robert Sibbald re- 
lates, that a woman in the Orkney 
Islands, having left her child of about 
one year old, in»a field, while she went 
to some distance, an eagle passing by 
took up the infant by its clothes, and 
carried it to her nest on a neighbouring 
rock ; this being observed by some 
fishermen,^ they instantly pursued the 
eagle, attacked her nest, and brought 
back the child unhurt. 

(0 THE HOTTENTOT AND 
THE LION.— In the year 1829, a 
Hottentot, in South Africa, went out on 
a hunting excursion, accompanied by 
'several other natives. Arriving on an 
extensive plain, where there was abun- 
dance of game, they discovered a num- 
ber of lions, also, which appeared to be 
disturbed by their approach. A pro- 
digiously large male immediately separ- 
ated himself from the troop, and began 
slowly to advance towards the party, 
the majority of whom were young, and 
altogether unaccustomed to rencontres 
of so formidable a nature; the very 
appearance of the lion made them 
tremble. While the animal was yet at a 
distance they all dismounted to prepare 
for firing; and according to the custom on 
such occasions, began tying their horses 
togeth^ by means of the bridles, with 
the view of keeping the latter between 
them amd the lion, to attract his atten- 
tion, until they were able to take deli- 
berate aim. His movements, however, 
were too swift for them. Before the 
horses were properly fastened to each 
other, the monster mad« a tremendous 
bound or two, and suddenly pounced 
upon the hind jparts of one of them ; 
which, in its fright, plunged forward, 
and knocked down the poor man whq 
was holding the reins in his hand. ^His 
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comrades instantly took flight and ran my blood.” Whilst thus engaged in call- 
off \rith all flieir speed} and he, of coarse, ing upon God, the beast tamed himself 
rose as quickly as possible, in order to completely round. On perceiving this, 
follow them. *But no sooner had he re- the Hottentot made an effort to get from 
gained his fee^ than the lion, with a under him ; but no sooner did me crea- 
seeming consciousness of his superior ture observe his movement than he 
mi^ht, stretched forth his paw, and took fast hold of his right thigh. This 
striking him just behind the neck, im- wound was dreadfully deep, and occa- 
mediateiy brought him to the ground sioned the sufferer most excruciating 
again. He then rolled on his back, pain. He again sent up his cry td God 
when the lion set his foot upon his for help ; nor were his prayets in vain, 
breast, and lay down upon him. The The huge animal soon afterwards 
poor man now became almost breathless, quietly^ relinquished his prey, though 
partly from fear, but principally from he had not been in the least interrupted, 
the intolerable pressure of his terrific Having risen from his seat, he walked 
load. He endeavoured to move a little majestically off, to the distance of thirty 
to one side, in order to breathe ; but or forty paces, and then lay down in the 
feeling this, the lion seized his left arm, pass, as if for the purpose of watqh- 
close to the elbow, and continued to ing the man. ^ The latter being happily 
amuse himself with the limb for some relieved of his load, {ventured to sit up, 
time, biting it in aifferent places down which circumstance immediately at- 
to the hand, the thick part of which traded the lion*s attention ; nevertheless 
seemed to have been pierced entirely it did not induce another attack, as 
through. All this time the lion did tme poor fellow naturally expected ; but 
not appear to be angry, but merely as if bereft of power, and unable to do 
caught at his prey, like a oarsporting any thing more, the lion again rose, 
with a mouse that is not quite dead ; so took his departure, and was seen no 
tha", there was not a single bone frac- more. The man seeing this, took up 
tured, as would in all probability have his gun, and hastened away to his ter- 
been the case had the creature been rifled companions, who had given him 
hungry or irritated. Whilst writhing in up for dead. Being in a state of ex- 
agony, gasping for breath, and expecting treme exhaustion, from loss of blood, 
every moment to be torn limb frem' he was immediately set upon his horse, 
limb, the sufferer cried to his com- carried away, and by the use of suitable 
panions for assistance, but cried in vain, means, soon recovered. 

On raising his head a little, the beast * (/) THE JAILOR AND THE 
opened his dreadful jaws to receive it, CROCODILE. — Campbell, the sailor, 
but providentially the hat slipped off, so being at^ sea, felt, one evening, when 
that the points of the teeth only just near the^ shore, a disposition to bathe, 
grazed the surface of the skull The His companions would have dissuaded 
tion now set his foot upon the arm from him from it, as they had recently seen 
which the blood was freely flowing; his several sharks; but being partly intoxi- 
fearful paw was soon covered with it, cated, he would not listen to their per- 
and he again and again licked* it clean ! suasions. Nearly as soon as he was in 
But 1;his was not the worsy for the . the water, his companions saw an alli- 
animaT then steadily fixed ml flaming gator directing his course towards him, 
eyes upon those of the man ^ smelt on and considered his escape from death 
one side, and then on the other,' of his totally impossible. They fired at the 
free ; and, having tasted the blood, he alligator, but in vain. Campbell be- 
appeared half inclined to devour his came aware of his danger, and imme - 1 
helpless victinu ** At this critical mo- diatelv made for the shore. On ap- 
ment,” said tl^e poor man, ** I recollected proaching within a short distance of 
having heard that there was a God in some canes and shrubs that cohered tl^e 
the heavens, who was able to deliver at bank, and while closely pursued by the 
the very last extremity, and 1 began to alligator, a ferocious tiger sprung to- 
pray that he would save me, and not wards him, at the very instant he was 
allow the lion to eat my flesh and drink about being devoured by his first enemy. 
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At this awful moment he was preserved. 
The eager tiger overleaped him, fell 
into the grasp of the alligjator, and, after 
a long struggle^ was killed by him. 
Campbell was conveyed to his vessel, 
gratefully returned thanks to Provi* 
dence which had preserved him, and 
from that period a marked change was 
observed in his character. 

(p) RUGGLES AND THE IN- 
DIANS. -.-This worthy man, who was 
an American minister, had a remark- 
able preservation from death. While 
he was once preaching, a partf of In- 
dians came suddenly upon the congre- 
gation, scattered them, and carried him 
away into the forest. At night, he was left 
under tbe charge of two women, while 
the men went to rest ; but his female 
keepers, as well as the* dogs, falling 
asleep, he took the opportunity to make 
his escape. He had not gone far before 
he heard the alarm cry, and the crash- 
ing of the bushes behind warned him 
that the enemy were already in close 
pursuit of him. In his distress he crept, 
with little hope of safety, into a hollow 
tree, at whose foot there happened to 
be an opening, through which he could 
squeeze his body, and stand upright 
within. The Indians soon rushed by 
in full chase, without stopping to search 
his retreat ; and, what is more extraor- 
dinary, their dogs had previously smelled 
about the roet of the tree, and ran for- 
ward without barking, as though they 
had discovered nothing,* 

(A) THE TRAVELLER AND 
THE STRANGE DOG.— A gentle- 
man, (says the ** London Methodist 
Magazine,’*) travelling in Cornwidl, ob- 
served a stmnge dog following him on 
the road, which, notwithstanding every 
effort he used to drive him back, claimed 
acquaintance with him. 

Being benighted in a lonely place, he 
called at tbe first inn he met witl^ and 
desired to be accommodated with a 
room. After tapper the gentleman re- 
tired to rest; but no sooner had he 
opened the door, than the forenamed 
dog rushed in. After some fruitless 
efforts to drive the dog away, the gentle- 
man permitted him to stay in tbe room, 
thinking he could do him no harm. 
When tbe gentleman began to prepare 
for bed, the dog ran to a closet door, 
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and then ran back to him, looking 
very wistfilly at him. This the dog 
did several times, which so far ex- 
cited the curiosity of the gentleman, 
that he opened the closet door ; and to 
his great terror, saw a person in it with 
his throat cut. Struck with horror, he 
began to think of his own state. To 
attempt to run away, he supposed would 
be unsafe. He therefore began to bar- 
ricade the door with the furniture of the 
room, and laid himself on the bed with 
his clothes on. — About midnight two 
men came to the door, and requested 
admittance, stating that the gentleman 
that slept there the preceding night, 
had forgotten something and was re- 
turned for it. He replied, the room 
was his, and no one should enter his 
room until morning. They went away, 
hut soon returned with two or three 
other men, and demanded entrance; 
but the gentleman, with an austere voice, 
threatened if they did not desist, he 
would defend himself. Awed apparently 
by this bold reply, they left him and 
disturbed hhn no more. 

In the morning he inquired for a 
barber ; one was immediately sent for, 
when the gentleman took the oppor- 
tunity of inquiring into the character 
of his host The barber replied, he 
he was a neighbour, and did not wish 
to say anything to his disadvantage, j 
The gentleman still urged bis inquiry, 
assuring him he had nothing to fear, 
till the barber said, ** Sir, if 1 must tell 
the truth, they bear a very bad cha- 
racter; for it has been reported, that 
persons have called here, who have 
never been heard of afterwards.” **Can 
you,” said tbe gentleman, “ keep a se- 
cret?” On his answering in tbe af- 
firmative, the gentleman opened the 
closet door, and showed him the person 
with his throat cut; he then directed 
the barbpr to procure a constable, and 
proper assistance with all speed, which 
was dona immediately, and the host and 
hostess fere both taken into custo^^ to 
take their trial at the next assize. They 
took their trial and were found guilty of 
the marder, condemned dnd executed $ 
but the dog was never seen by the gen- 
tleman afterwards. 

(I) ESCAPE PRQM BUFFALOES 
AND A PANTHER.— Mr. Hunter 
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in the narrati^ of his life amons the 
western Indians, sajs, ** In one or my 
excursions, while seated In the shade of 
a large tree, situated on a gentle decli- 
yity, with a view to procure some miti* 
gation from the oppressive heat of the 
noonday sun, I was surprised by a 
tremendous rushing noise. I sprang 
up, and discovered a herd, I believe, 
of a thousand buffaloes, running at full 
speed directly towards me, as 1 sup- 
posed to beat off the flies, which at this 
season, inconceivably trouble some of 
those animals. 

“ I placed myself behind the tree, so 
as not to be seen, not apprehending any j 
danger, because they ran with too great 
rapidity and too closely together, to 
afford any one of them any opportunity 
of injuring me while protected in this 
manner. The buffaloes passed so near 
me on both sides that I could have 
touched several by merely extending 
my arm. In the rear of the herd, was 
one on which a huge panther had ^xed, 
and was voraciously engaged cutting 
off the muscles of its neck. I did not 
discover this circumstance till it had 
nearly passed beyond rifle shot dis- 
tance, when I discharged my piece and 
wounded the panther. It instantly left 
its hold on the buffalo, and bounded 
with great rapidity towards me. On 
witnessing the resullf of my shot, the 
apprehensions I suffered can hardly be 
imagined. I had, however, sufficient 
presence of mind to retreat, and secrete 
myself behind the trunk of tlie tree, 
opposite to its approaching direction. 
Here, solicitous for what possibly might 
the result of my unfortunate shot, 

I prepared both my knife and toma- 
hawk, for what I supposed a dreadful 
conflict with this terrible animall In 
a few n\pment8, however, I had the 
satisfliction to hear it in the branches 
of the tree over my head. My Me had 
just been discharged, and 1 entertained 
foars that I could not reload it with- 
out discovery, and thus exposing myself 
to the fury of ita destructive rage. I. 
looked into th^ tree with the utmost 
caution, but could not perceive it, 
though its groans and vengeance- 
brewing growls proved to me, that 
it was not far off, and also what I had 
to expect, in case it should see me. In 
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I this situation, with my eyes almost con* 
j stantly upwards, to observe its motions, 
i 1 silently loaded my rifle, and then, 
i creeping softly round the tree, saw my 
formidable enemy resting on a consider- 
able branch, about thirty feet from the 
ground, with his side fairly exposed. I 
was unobserved, took deliberate aim, and 
shot it through the heart. It made a 
single bound from the tree to the earth, 
and died in a moment afterwards.” 

0) CHILD CARRIED AWAY BY 
AN EAGLE.— A peasant, * with bis 
wife and three children, had taken up 
his summer quarters in a chalet, and 
was pasturing his flock on one of the • 
rich Alps which overhang the Durance. 
The oldest boy was an idiot, about eight 
years of age ; the second was five years 
old, and dumb; and thi youngest was 
an infant. The infant was left one 
morning in charge of his brothers, and 
the three had rambled to some distance 
from the cLalet before they were 
missed. When the mother went in 
search of the little wanderers, she found 
the two elder, but could discover no 
traces of the babe. Thfe idiot boy 
seemed to be in a transport of joy, 
while the dumb child displayed every 
symptom of alarm and terror. In vain 
did the terrified parent endeavour to 
collect what had become of the lost 
infant. The antics of the one and the 
fright of the other explained nothing. 
The dumb hoy w^ almost bereft of his 
senses, whije the idiot appeared to have 
acquired an unusual ^egree of mirth 
and expre^ion. He danced about, 
laughed, and made gesticulations, as if 
he were imitating the action of one who 
had caught up something of which he 
was fond, and hugged to his heart. 
This, however, was some slight comlTort 
to the poor woman ; for she ima^ned 
that some acquaintance had fallen in 
with the children, and had taken away 
the inflint ; but the day and night wore 
away, and no tidings came of the lost 
child. On the morrow, when the parents 
were pursuing their search, an eagle 
flew over their heads ; at the sight of 
which, the idiot renewed his antiS, and 
the dumb boy clung to his father, with 
shrieks of angnish and affright. ^ The 
horrible truth then burst upon their 
minds, that the infiuit had been carried 
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orf in the taions of a bird of prey, and i scratching yiolently at the door, and 
that the half-witted elder brother was I howling loudly for admission. The 
delighted at his riddance of an object of servant was j^nt to drivife him away ; 


whom he was jealous. but discouragement could not check his 

On the morning on which the acci- labour of love, or rather, providential 
dent happened, an Alpine yager, impulse ; he returned again, and was 

... ^ . .. more importunate than before to be let 

“ Whose joy was in the wilderneaa—to breathe . 

The difficult air of the iced mountain's top," Harry, weary of opposition, 

bade the servant open the door, that 
had been watching near an eagle’s seat, they might see what he would do. This 
under the hope of shooting the bird done, the mastiff, with a wap; of his tail, 
upon her return to her nest. The and a look of affection at his lord, deli- 
yager, w^ting in all the anxious perse- berately walked up, and crawling under 
verance of a true sportsman, beheld the the bed, laid himself down, as if desirous 
eagle slowly winging her way towards of taking up his night’s lodging there, 
the rock, l^hind which he was con- To save further trouble, but not from 
cealed. Imagine his*horror, when, upon any partiality for his company, the in- 
W nearer approach, he heard the cries dnlgence was allowed. About the hour 
and distinguished the figure of an infant of midnight, the chamber door opened, 
in her fatal grasp. In an instant his and a person was heard stepping across 
resolution was formed — to fire at the the room. Sir Harry started from his 
bird, At all hazards, the moment she sleep *, the dog sprung from his covert, 
should alight upon her nest, and rather and, seizing the unwelcome distur^r, 
to kill the child than leave it to be torn fixed him to the spot I All was dark, 
to pieces by the horrid devourer. With and Sir Harry rung his bell in great 
a silent prayer, and a steady aim, the trepida^tixi, in order to procure a light ; 
mountaineer poised his rifie. The bal! while the person who was pinned to the 
went directly through the head or heart floor by the courageous mastiff roared 
of the eagle, and in a minute afterwards for assistance. It was found to be the 
the gallant hunter of the Alps had the valet, who little expected such a recep- 
unutltfrable delight of snatching the tion. He endeavoured to apologize for 
child from the nest, and bearing it away his intrusion, and to make the reasons 
in triumph. It was dreadfully wounded which induced him to take the step 
by the eagle in one of its arms and appear plausible ; *but the importunity of 
sides, but not mortally ,* and, within the dog, the time, the place, and the 
tweoty*foar hours after it was first manner of the valet, all raised suspicion 
missed, he had the satisfaction of re- in Sir Harry’s mind, and he determined 


storing it to its igother’s arms. 


to refer the investigation of the business 


{k) THE IMPORTUNATE IN- to a magistrate. The perfidious Italian, 
TRUDER.— Sir Harry Lee, in Ditch- alternately terrified by the dread of 
ley, Oxfordshire (England), ancestor punishment, and soothed with the hope 
of the late Earl of Lichfield, had a of pardon, at length confessed that it 
mastiff which guarded the house and was his intention to murder his master, 
yard, but had never met with the least and then rob the bouse. This diabo- 
particnlar attention from his master, lical design was frustrated only by 
and was retained for his utility only, dog, who had, perhaps, providentially 


not from any particular regard. One overheurd some expressrons in soliloqny 
night, as bis master was retiring to his or conversation, from the valet, respect* 
chamber, attended by his faithful valet, ing bis contemplated crime, 
an Italian, the mastiff silently followed (0 KICHERER AND THE AS- 
him up stairs (a thing which he bad SASSIN.—* This name will remind the 
never been known to do before), and, reader of the first missionary to the 
to his master’s astonishment, presented African Hottentots. Daring his early 
himself in his bed-room. Being deemed residence among them, he was visited by 
an intrdder, he was instantly ordered to a man who had been sentenced, at the 
be turned out t and this order being Cape of Good Hope, to death, but had 
compli^ with, the poor animal began effected his escape ; ^ who, making 
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great pretensj^ns ta religion, imposed 
on Mr. K., and induced him to receive 
him into^ his house. He islept in a room 
immediately adjoining that bf the mis- 
sionary, and rose during the night, with 
the design of murdering him, and of 
making his escape, with w pri^rty on 
the premises, to a distant pldve. At 
the moment he was proceeding to the 
bedside of this good man, Mr. K. was 
suddenly awoke in a fit of terror, and 
unconsciously cried out, as though 
aware of the design of this wicked man, 
who, in consequence, became alarmed, 
and fied. 

(m) DREAM OF THE SERVANT. 
— Mr. Williams, an eminently pious 
man, who lived at K^idderminster (Eng- 
land) in the last century, records in his 
diary a remarkable Interposition of the 
providence of God, in preserving his 
family and property from devouring 
flames. One of his servants dreamed 
that a neighbour*s house was on fire, 
and through the agitation whic|i the 
dream occasioned, she nia^pf^a little 
noise, which awoke Mrs. W., who was 
s'eepii g in a room below. On awaking, 
she found her room filled with'^'smoke ; 
and when Mr. Williams arose and ex- 
amined the bouse, he found part of one 
of the lower rooms on fire ; which, hut 
for the singular manner in which they 
had been disturbed, would have speedily 
placed the whole family in danger, and, 
as the house was not that year insured, 
would have deprived the good man of 
nearly all he possessed. 

BY THE CONTROL OF MIND. 

344 . L\ OVERRULING INVOLUNTARY 
AFFECTIONS AND DREAMS. 

(a) THE SOLDIER AND THE 
JEWE^^Ell.-^When the French and 
Prussian troops met in Lubeck, the in- 
habitants could not anticipate anything 
but plunder and murder. 

Among others, a very pious jeweller 
determined to fly to God for refuge. All 
his gold and silver articles being placed 
upon a table, hi> requested all the mem- 
bers of his family to unite ^ith him in 
pra 3 rer. While on their knees, a French 
soldier burst open tbedoor of the house, 
aDd*8too<h still, until the jeweller closed 
the solemn exercise. He then invited 
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the soldier to the table, saying, **Sir, 
take of these articles whatever you 
pleaA.” “ No I ” said the soldier, “ I will 
take nothing ; but shall continue with 
you as a guard, until we march away.'* 
At night, a bed was offered to the sol- 
dier, but he declined accepting it, pre- 
feiTing tt> remain in the room below, in 
order to be ready at any moment for 
defending the jeweller against plun- 
derers. The French after some days 
withdrew, and the soldier of course 
joined his troops. Stationed in another „ 
city, he was quartered at the bouse of 
an intimate friend of the jeweller, to 
whom he related the occurrence, adding,. 

“ 1 never knew what fear was, until 1 
unexpectedly saw the jeweller and his 
family upon their knees, praying. Such' 
was the degree of the t^ror with which 
1 was struck, that 1 could not move 
from the sill of the door until the 
jeweller came to me 1 God protects his 
children.” 

(b) THE MISSIONARIES AND 
THE MURDERERS.~Soon after the 
Moravian brethren had commenced their 
zealous and disinterested labours in 
Greenland, a number of murderers, 
excited by the angekoks, or sorcerers, 
threatened to kill the missionaries, and 
entered their bouse for that purpose at 
t time when all were absent, excepting 
one, named Matthew Stach. When 
they arrived, they found him engaged 
in the work of translation, in which he 
went on, yrithout showing any marks 
of fear, though uncertain as to their 
intention, ''After they had sat awhile, 
their leader said, “ We are come to hear 
good.” “ I am glad of it,” replied the 
^lissionary, and silence being obtained, 
he sang, prayed, and then proceeded : i 
“ I will not say much to you of the j 
Creator of all things —you know there is 
a Creator:” — to this they all assented 
except one. “ You ^Iso know that you 
are a wicked people.” “ Yes !” vas.^e j 
unanimous reply. “ Now, then,” re- 
sumed the missionary, ** I will tell you 
what it is most necessary to know,” 'He 
then proceeded to declare the incarna- * 
tion and death of Jesus; spokqrof his 
resurrection from the dead; and assured ' 
them, that he would be the final Judge 
of all men. He then solemnly appealed 
to the leader of the banditti, as to the 
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accoant he would render of his murders prayer-meeting, again and again ; I 
and other crimes at the last day^ and could not stir ; 1 durst not touch so 
intreated him immediately to accept the holy a man ; I was afraid ; I always 
mercy offered him by the Lord Jesus, began to tremble as soon as he came 
After he had done, a woman, whose near me, and gave up the thought alto- 
brother they had murdered, spoke of gether, for I knew* he was a holy man." 
the efficacy of the Saviour’s atonement, (d) RUFFIANS FRIGHTENED 
told them she felt it, and exhorted them BY PRAYER. — A lady in one of the 
no longer to resist the truth. They lar^ cities of America, had been in the 
l^eard all this with attention, walked habit of attending religious meetings in 
for some time before the house with the evenings. When she had no one to 
their hands folded, and towards evening accompany her, she went alone, although 
retired, without oaring either violence frequently admonished of her danger, 
or insult * On her return one evening from the 

(c) HILL AND HIS GARDENER, place of worship, in crossing a public 
— The Rev. Rowland Hill had g^t rea- walk which lay in her way nome, she 
son to rejoice in the consistent lives, and was met by two ruffians, who stopped 
zealous devotion to God, of many of bis before her, and presenting a pistol to 
people at Wotton (England.) There was her breast, demanded her watch and 
amongst them a person of the name of money. Although alone as they sup- 
Rugg, of a piety so deep, and of a life so posed, there was one present in whom t 
us^iU and unblemished, that even his ene- she trusted, that the wretches did not 
mies admired and were awed by his cha- see, and at whose approach others like 
racter. Mr. Hill’s gardener at Wotton, them once **went backward and fell to 
who had always passed for an honest, the ground." As she had no arm of 
quiet sort of man, was at length dis- flesh to 'protect her, she instantly fell 
covered to have been the perpetrator of upon her knees before them, and with 
several burglaries, and other daring uplifted hands cried out, Now, Lord 
robberies in the neighbourhood, though Jesus, l^lpl" and the affrighted assas- 
Wh^, till caught in the fact, never sins fled. 

been Wen suspected. He was tried at (e)BUNYAN AND THE GAOLER. 
Gloucester, condemned, and executed. — The respectability of Bunyan’s cha- 
It need scarcely be said that his master racter and the propriety of bis conduct, 
visited him in gaol. During his inter- while in prison at Bedford, appear *to 
view with him there, he confessed the have operated very powerfully on the 
many crimes of which he had been mind of the gaoler, who showed him 
guilty. " How was it William,” he much kindness, in permitting him to go 
mquired, ** that you never robbed me, ojnt and visit his friends occasionally, 
when you had such abundant oppoi’tu- and once to take a journey to London, 
nity?” **Sir,” replied he, **do you Thefollowinganecdoteistoldrespect- 
recollecc the juniper bush on the border ing the gaoler and Mr. Bunyan: — It 
against the dining-room ? I have man^r being known to some of his persecutors, 
times hid under it at night, intending, in London, that he was often out of 
which [ could easily have done, to get prison, they sent an officer to talk with 
into the house, and plunder it; but, sir, the f^ler on the subject; and, in order 
I was afraid ; something said to me, to discover the fact, he was to reach 
He is a man of God; it is a house of the gaol in the middle of the night 
prayer; if I break in 1 shall snrely be Bunyan was at home with his faouly, 
found out ; so 1 never could pluck up but so restless that he could not sleep ; 
courage to attempt it” In another he therefore acquainted his wife that, 
conversation he told him, ” Sir, 1 well though the gaoler had given him libera 
knew that old Mr. Rugg was in the to stay till the morning, yef, from his 
habit of carrying a deal of money in nueasinesa^he must immediately return, 
his pocket ; times and times have 1 hid He retume^ and the gaoler blamed 
behmd the hedge of the lane leading to him for coming in at such an unseason- 
bis house; he has passed within a yard able hour. £^ly in the morning the 
cl me^ when going home front the messenger came, and interrogating the 
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gaoler, said, **Are all the prisoners 
safe?” “ Yes.” “ jls John Bunvan safe?” 
“ Yes.” “ Let me see him.” He was 
called, and appeared, and all was well. 
After the messenger was gone, the 
gaqler, addressing Mr. Banyan, said, 
** Well, you may go in and out again 
just when you think proper, for you 
know when to return better than I can 
tell you.” 

(/) THE DROWNING LADY.— 
— A gay lady in New En^and once 
had occasion to go to a neighbouring 
town, where she had often been before. 
In the immediate vicinity was a stream 
which she had to go near, and which at 
this period was high.^ With a view of 
showing her courage to a young person 
whom she had t^keu with her as a com- 
panion, she went into the stream with 
her horse, and in a very little time was 
thrown into the water, ~had already 
sunk once or twice to the bottom, and 
felt that she was within a few moments 
of an eternal world, without being pre- 
pared for so great a change. ^ 

A young man in another neighbour- 
ing town had felt a powerful impression 
on bis mmd that morning, that he must 
visit the same place. He had no busi- 
ness to transact; but, being forcibly 
impressed with the importance of going 
thither, he invited a young man to 
accompany him. They arrived at the 
side of the stream just as the young 
ladies were about to cross it, but saw 
it was improbable that they could ford 
it; yet, as the ladies went, they deter- 
mined to follow. 

By the time the young lady was 
thrown fhim her horse, the others had 
nearly reached the opposite shore ; but, 
perceiving her danger, one of them 
immediately followed her on his horse, 
and in the last moment of life, as it then 
appeared, s^e caught hold of the horse’s 
leg ; he thus secured her, and snatching, 
hold of the other drowning young lady, 
she was saved also. After the use of 
proper remedies, they recovered; and 
^ the young gentlemen, believing that the 
design of their coming from home was 
now answered, returned. 

The impressions made on the mind 
of this young lady were permanent ; she 
was led to reflect on the sins she had 
committed aj;ainst God, to pray for the 


pardon of her ^ilt, and to devote her* 
self to the Divine service. She em- 
braced the mercy of the Lord, believing 
in the Redeemer, who alone saves from 
the wrath to come. 

In the same town with herself lived a 
young gentleman, who hsd often spent 
his hours in vain conversation with her. 
On her return home, he went to con- 
gratulate her on her escape, and, to his 
surprise, found that she* attributed her 
deliverance to the power of God, and 
urged him to seek that grace which 
they had both neglected. Her serious 
conversation was blessed to his conver- 
sion, and he became a faithful minister 
of Jesus Christ. 

(g) WISHART AND THE FOR- 
GERY. — The name of this eminent 
man is well known in Scotland, where 
he acted a distinguished part in the re- 
formation of religion, which rendered 
him a constant object of the hatred of 
the Popish party. Cardinal Beaton fre- 
quently formed plans to take away his 
life. At one time, he procured a letter 
to be sent to him, as from an intimate 
friend, the laird of Kumier, in which he 
was requested to craie to him without 
delay, as he had been seized with sud- 
den illness. In the meantime, the car- 
dinal had provided sixty men to waylay 
him, and deprive him of life. 

The leHer having been delivered by 
a boy, who also brought a horse to con- 
vey him On his journey, Wishart set 
out, but suddenly stopping by the way, 
avowed to th? friends who had accom- 
panied him, his strong conviction that 
God did not will that he should pro- 
ceed, and that there was treachery in 
this business. They went forward 
without him, and discovered the whole 
plot, by which means his life was pre- 

(A) KNOX AND THE ASSASSIN. 
— This celebrated Scotch reformer had 
many remarkable escapes from the ma- 
licious designs of his enemies. He was 
accustomed to sit at the head of the 
table in his own house, with his back 
to the window ; but on one.particuW 
evening he would neither himself 
in his chair, nor allow any one elsd to 
do so. That very evening a bullet was 
shot through the window, purposely to 
kill him ; it grazed the chair m which 



(0 DOD’S SINGULAR VISIT.— 
It is recorded of Mr. Dod, one of the 
Puritan ministers, that being one night 
late in his study, his mind was strongly 
inclined, though he could assign no 
reason for it, to visit a gentleman of 
his acquaintance, at a very unseason* 
able hour. Not knowing the design 
of Providence, he obeyed, and went 
When he reached the house, after 
knocking a few times at the door, the 
gentleman himself come, and in(]|uired 
if he wanted him upon any particular 
business. Mr. Dod having answered 
in the negative, and signihed that he 
could not rest till he had seen him, 
the gentleman replied, “ O, sir, you are 
sent of God at this ery hour, for I 
was just now going to destroy myself!” 
and immediately pulled the halter out 
of his pocket, by which he had intended 
to couiinit the horrid deed, which was 
thus prevented. 

(./) THE LOST WOMAN,— A poor 
woman, residing in a village in Bedford- 
shire, (England,) bad occasion to go to 
another village, about three miles dis- 
tant ; and as she could not return before 
evening, it was agreed that her husband, 
M'ho was a labouring man, should meet 
her as she return jd home. 

The night being extremely dark, she 
unfortunately missed her way, and her 
endeavours to find the path only led 
her farther from it. Bewild^ d and 
alarmed, she wandered she 1. w not 
whither, in this distressing . ^uation 
she wallitd about for some t’^.v. until 
compleC'dy fatigued and exhausted. 

At this moment it wa.s strongly im- 
pressed upon her mind to sit down, und 
wait the return of morning; this she 
accordingly did, and on extending her 
feet, in order to obtain as much relief 
as possible for her weary limbs, they 
splashed in some water. 

Ignorant of her real situation, and 
without one ray of light to direct her, 
her feelings may be more easily con- 
ceived than described ; with the utmost 
anxiety she awaited the dawn of day, 
which discovered her perilous situation, 
on the bank of a deep river, the Ouse, 
into which another step would inevi- 
tably have plunged her. 
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Being a pious woman, she first ac- 
knowledged, with unfeigned gratitude, 
the hand of her gracious Preserver, and 
then made the best of her way hon a. 

345. IN OVERRULING VOLUNTARiT ACTS 
AND AFFECTIONS. 

(a) THE SOLDIER’S SHIELD.— 
Samuel Proctor was trained up in the 
use of religious ordinances, and in early 
life felt some religious impr Ions. Ka 
afterwards enlisted as a ..oluier in the 
first regiment of Foot Guards, and was 
made a ^enadier. Notwithstanding 
this, th. impressions made upon his 
mind continued; and the fear of the 
Lord, as a guardian angel, attended him 
through the changing scenes of life. 
There were a few in the regiment who 
met for pious and devotional exercises ; 
he cast in his lot among them, and 
always carried a small pocket llible in 
one pocket, and his hy mu-hook in the 
other. He took part i the struggle on 
the plains of Waterloo, in 181.). -i 
evening of June 16th, in the tremendoas 
conflict on that day, bis regim was 
ordered to dislodge the Fren-.U) t.om a 
wood, of which they had taken p' es- 
sion, and from which they annoyed the 
allied army. While thus engaged, he 
was thrown a distance of four or five 
yards by a force on his hip, for which 
he could not account at the time ; but, 
when he came to examine his Bible, he 
saw, with overwhelming gratitude to the 
Preserver of his life, what it was that 
had thus driven him. A musket-ball 
had struck bis hip, where his Bible 
rested in his pocket, and penetrated 
nearly half through that sacred book. 
All who saw the bail said that it would 
undoubtedly have killed him, had it not 
been for the Bible, which served as a 
shield. The Bible was kept as a sacred 
treasure, and laid up in his house, like 
th^sword of Goliah in the tabernacle. 
“ That Bible,” said Proctor, has twice 
saved me instrumentally, — first, from 
death in battle, and second, from death 
eternal.” 

(6) POWELL SAVED BY FIDE- 
LITY. — This good man was one of 
those devoted ministers, who, in the 
seventeenth century, were grievously 
persecuted. In an account of the trials 
and mercies he experienced, he tells us, 
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he usually sat, and made a hole in the 
foot of the candlestick. 
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that two of the enemies of religion <)n 
one occasion severely beat him, one of 
whom, with a cudgel, greatly wounded 
him; hut his life was preserved. Ac 
another time four armed men waylaid 
him, intending to kill him, but were 
unexpectedly discovered by two stran- 
gers, who dispersed them. '>ne of these 
persecu^ -s that very day b ime, under 
Mr. Po jl’s preaching, ci vinced of his 
sin, and refrained ever afterward^ from 
persec^ Ion. At another period, a p r 
man to( k oath to ki^' him ; but, after 
several '-'effectual attempts to accom- 
plish hib purpose- he wen to hear Mr. 
P. deliver a sermon, in which t *cy 
of Christ as the Saviour of sinners was 
so powerfully exhibited, that his heart 
was melted; he entreated Mr P. to 
pray him and become his friend. 
On ?n('ther occasion, Mr. P. was ap- 
prehended while preaching ; and on 
his way to the justice of the peace, he 
so preached as to be the instrument of 
causing one of his greatest enemies,, to 
weep. ’’Vhen he arrived at the house 
of the magistrate, who was not at home, 
he p/each 2 d even thei ; ai the impres- 
sion on the m’’’ids ' his tw daughters 
was such, that they became his inter- 
cessors, and he was ^ ‘leased. 

(c) ESCAPE Oi GEN ''VASII- 
INGTON. — Major Ferguson, who com- 
manded a ride corps in advance of the 
hussars under Kniphausen, during some 
skirmishing a day or two previous to 
the battle of Brandywine, was the hero 
of a very singular incident, which he 
thus relates in a letter to a friend. It 
illustrates, in a most forcible manner, 
the overruling hand of Providence in 
directing the operations of a man's 
mind, in moments w hen he is least of 
all aware of it, 

“ W'e had, not Iain long, when a rebel 
officer, remarkable by a hussar dress, 
ressed towards our army, within 9 . 
undred yards of my right flank, not 
perceiving us. ' He was followed by 
^another, dressed in dark green and 
blue, mounted on a bay horse, with a 
remarkably high oocked hat. 1 ordered 
three good shots to steal near to them, 
and fire at them ; but the idea disgust- 
ing me, I recalled the order. The bus* 
sar, in returning, made a circuit, but 
the other passed within a hundred yards 
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of us, upon which I advanced from the 
wood toward? him. Upon my calling, 
he stopped ; but after looking at me, be 
proceeded. 1 again drew his attention, 
and made signs to him to stop, levelling 
my piece at him; but he slowly can- 
tered away. As I was within that dis- 
tance at which, in the quickest firing, 
I could have lodged half a dozen balls 
in or about him before he was out of 
my reach, I had only to determine; 
but it was not pleasant to fire at the 
back of an unoffending individual, who 
was a ^uitting himself very coolly of 
his duty ; so 1 let him alone. 

“ The Otty after, I had been telling 
this story to some wounded officers who 
ay in the same room with me, when 
one of the surgeons, whp had been 
dret ing the wounded rebel officers, 
came in, and told us, that they had 
been informing him that General Wash- 
ington was all the morning with the 
light troops, and only attended by a 
French officer in a hussar dress ; he 
himself dressed and mounted in every 
point as above described. I am not 
sorry that I did not know at the time 
who it was.'’ 

(J) TEM]>TED CHRISTIAN 
SAVED. — About the year 1808, a 
young lady, walking out late on a 
winter’s evening, on the Kentish coast. 
(England,) was alarmed by overhearing 
a conversation of some Irish labourers, 
which proved she was in danger of 
being robbed.? if not murdered. She 
resolved to retprn to the village she 
had just left, which she accomplished, 
though pursued by one of the* mep, 
from whom she was mercifully de- 
livered. 

Agitated and distressed, she deter- 
mined to stay at the village for the night, 
and went to the house of a baronet in 
pursuit of a pious woman, who, in the 
absence of the family, aSways slept in 
it. She was surprised that, for a long 
time, her ran at the door was not an- 
swered ; ana still more to find, when 
eptrance was permitted, all the doors she 
had to pass with her friend fastened ; 
nor was her astonishment lessen^, 
when she learned that the good woman 
was entirely without food or firiog. 
However, she stayed for tbe night, and, 
in the morning, went home. 
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Ten years rolled along, during which (g) DR. COLE’S COMMISSION. — 
time the old woman treated her young It is related, in the papers of Richard, 
ftiend with much kindness ; the former Earl of Cork, that towards the conclu- 
had buried several of her family, and sion of Queen Mary’s reign, a commis- 
was about to leave the neighbourhood, sion was siraed for the persecution of 
Previous to this, she called on her friend, the Irish Protestants; and, to give 


reminded her of the circumstances, 
which, indeed, she bad never forgotten; 


reater weight to this important affair, 
>r. Cole was nominated one of the 


and then, under a promise of secrecy commission. The doctor, in his way to 
during her life, divulged the following Dublin* stopped at Chester, where he 
facts: was waited upon by the Mayor; to 

For some time before the events first whom, in the course of conversation, 
alluded to occurred, the poor old lady, he imparted the object of his mission, 
though a pious woman, had been the and exhibited the leather box which 
subject of many temptations. Melan- contained his credentials. The mistress 
chcly and doubting, Satan at last pre- of the inn where this interview took 
vailed on her to attempt to take away place, being a Protestant, and having 
her life. And so nearly ‘was this pur- overheard the conversation, seized the 
pose accomplished, that, at the time this opportunity, while the doctor was at- 
young lady sought admission to the tending the Mayor to the bottom of the 
house, she had locked up all its doors, stairs, of exchanging the commission 
and was passing down the yard to throw for a dirty pack of cards, on the top of 
herself into the sea I She recognised which she facetiously turned up the 
the hand of God in this interposition to knave of clubs. The doctor, little sus- 
save her life, lived to his praise for pecting the trick, secured his box, pur- 
twelve or fourteen years after this sued his journey, and arrived in Dublin 
event, and at length died in the full on the 7th of October, 1558. He then 


hope of immortality, through the media- 
tion of the Lord Jesus. 


lost no time in presenting himself before 
Lord Fitz waiter and the privy council; 


(e) AUGUSTINE’S MISTAKE.— to whom, after an explanatory speech, 
Posidonius, in his life of Augustine, re- the box was presented, which, to the 
lates, that the good man, going on one astonishment of all present, was found 
occasion to preach at a distant town, to contain only a pack of cards ! The 
took with him a guide to direct him in doctor, greatly chagrined, -returned im- 
the way. This man, by some unuc- mediately to London, to have his com- 
countable means, mistook the usual mission renewed ; but while waiting the 
road, and fell into a bye-path. It after- second time on the coast for a favour- 
wards proved that in this way the able wind, the news reached him of the 
preacher's life had been saved, as his Queen’s decease, which prevented the 
enemies, aware of his journey, had persecution that would have otherwise 
■placed themselves in the proper road, proved so awful a calamity. Queen 
with a design to kill him. Elizabeth was so much gratified with 

(/) ’THE SADDLE - BAG IN these facts, which were related to her by 
THE WRONG BOAT. — The Rev. T. Lord Fitz waiter pn his return to Eng- 
Charles, who was well known as a h<»ly land, that she sent for the woman, 

I and useful minister in Wales, had once a whoge name was Elizabeth Edwards, 
remarkable escape from death. In one of and gave her a pension of forty pounds 
his journeys to Liverpool, his saddle- a year during her life, 
bag was, by mistake, put into a boat (A) HOWARD AND THE HIGH- 
different fegm that in which he intended WAYMAN. — John Howard, Esq., the 
to go, wmch made it necessary to eminent philantbrbpist, alwap set a 
change his boat, even after he hud taken very high value od the, sabbaths he 
his seat. By this change, so contrary spent in England ; and, during his ab- 
to his intentions, he was graciously sence on the Continent, he deeply de- 
preserved ; for the boat in which he ^ored the want of Christian privileges, 
'meant to sail was lost, and all its pas- That he might not increase the labqur 
sengers \^re drowneii of his servants, nor prevent their attend* 
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ance on Divine worship, he usaalty 
walked to the chapel, where he attended, 
at Bedford, though at a distance of 
nearly three miles from his residence. 
^ regularly did he pursue this prac* 
tice, that an idle and dissolute man, 
whom he had reproved for his sins, 
determined to avail himself of this op- 
TOrtunity to waylay and murder him. 
But Divine Providence remarkably in- 
terposed to preserve so valuable a life, 
by inclining him that morning to go on 
horseback a different road, and thus was 
his life prolonged. 

(i) GREENLAND MISSION- 
ARIES FED. — When the Moravian 
missionaries first wept, in the last cen- 
tury, to labour in Greenland, they were 
called to endure the most painful and 
distressing trials, both in reference to 
llie indifference of the heathen and the 
want of food. Famine of the most 
afflictive kind, almost constantly threat- 
ened them; but in the darkest tours 
God always appeared in some way or 
other for their help. On one occasion, 
he disposed a Greenlander, a perfect 
stranger to 'them, to travel forty leagues 
to sell them some seals, the flesh of 
which, with oatmeal and train oil, was a 
delicacy to them compared wit]i the old 
tallow candles on which they some- 
times lived. At another time, when 
they had just returned from a toilsome 
excursion, in which they could obtain 
no food, a Greenlander brought them 
. word that a Dutch ship was lying at 
some distance to theT south, the dkptain 
of which had letters for them. On 
sending to the ship, they found a cask 
of provisions sent them by a kind friend 
at Amsterdam, with the proposal to send 
more if they needed. At another pe- 
riod they were returning home empty 
in their frail boat, when a contrary wind 
forced them on a desolate island, where 
they were compelled to remain alf night. 
Here they shat an eagle, and thus ob- 
tained fo^, and also quills for writing. 

U) MRS. ERSKINE’S RELEASE. 
— There is a remarkable circumstance 
I connected with -the history of ' 'Ralph 
' Erskine— a fact well authenticated in 
the part of Scotland where his family 
, lived. His* mother “ died and was bu- 
L ried” some years, before he was born. 

I She wore on her finger at the time of 


her death a rich gold ring, which, from 
some domestic cause or other, was 
much valued by the family. After the 
body was laid in the coffin, an attempt 
was made to remove the ring ; but the 
hand and the finger were so much 
swollen that it was found impossible. 
It was proposed to 6ut off the finger; 
but as the husband*s feelings revolted at 
the idea, she was buried with the ring 
on her finger. The sexton, who was 
aware of the fact, formed a resolution to 
possess himself of the ring ; and there- 
fore, on the night of her burial, he opened 
the grave and coffin. Having no scru- 
ples about cutting off the finger of a 
dead woman, he provided himself with 
a sharp knife for the \ purpose. He 
Ufled the stiff arm, and niade an incision 
by the joint of the finger ; instantly the 
blood flowed, and the woman arose and 
sat up in her coffin I The grave-diggdb 
fled with affright, while the lady made 
her way from her narrow tenement, and 
walked back to the door of her dwelling, 
where she stood without and knocked 
for admittance. Her husband, who was 
a minister, sat conversing with a friend. 
When the knock was repeated, he 
observed, “ Were it not that my wife is 
in her grave, I should say that was her 
knock.” He arose histily and opened 
the door. There stood his dear com- 
panion, li^rapped in her grave-clothes, 
and Her uplifted finger dropping blood. 
“ My Margaret ! ” he exclaimed. “ The 
same,” said.^he; ** your dear wife, in 
her own proper person; do not be 
alarmed.” 

The lady in question lived seven or 
eight years after this occurrence, and 
became the mother of several children, 
among whom was the person of whom 
we have spoken. 

\k) WISHART AND THE 
PSALM. — The Covienanters, in the 
time of the civil wars, were exceedingly 
fond of singing psalms. When the great 
Montrose was taken prisoner, his chap- 
lain, Wishart, the elegant historian of 
his deeds, shared the samilfate with his 
patron, and was condemned to the same 
punishment. Being desired on the scaf- 
fold to name what psalm he wished to 
have sung, he selected the 119th, con- 
sisting of twenty-four parts. In this he 
was guided by God; for before two- 
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thirds of the psalm was sung, a pardon i was able to reply to her unbelieving 
mwwSwaJ I 1rtrkew/\man * 'Pfio T.oril liotVi 


arrived. 
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kinswoman, *The Lord hath provided 
for us.’ ” 

ib^ ANDERSON AND THE MEB- 
CHANT.— This worthy man, formerly 
minister at Walton-upon- Thames, being 


(a) “ THERE IS THAT SCAT- a subject of persecution in England, in 
TERETH,” ETC.— During the siege of the year 1662, and apprehensive of the 
the Protestant city of Rochelle (France), ascendancy of Popery, removed to 
under Louis xiii. and Cardintd Riche- Middleburgh, in Zealand. The little 
lieu, the inhabitants endured great money he took with him was soon 
miseries before the^ yielded to an expended, and he was reduced, with his 
honourable capitulation, the terms of family, to very great want, which his 
which were, however, far from being modesty yrould not allow him to make 
kept ‘by their enemies. One of the known. In this perplexity, after he had 
many touching incidents of the siege is been at prayer one morning with his 
recorded by Merivault. “ He gives the family, his children asked for some 
names of the parties chiefly concerned,” bread for their breakfast ; but he having 
says Smedley ; “ and the narrative is none, nor money to buy any, they all 
marked by an air of truth, which ren- burst into tears. While they were thus 
^rs its authenticity undoubted. Diir- sorrowing together, the door-bell was 
ing the height of calamity among the rung ; Mrs. Anderson went to the door, 
Rochellois, some charitable individuals, where she was met by a man who pre- 
who had previously formed secret jna- sented a small parcel, saying it had 
gazines, relieved their ‘starving brethren been sent by a gentleman, and that some 
without blazoning their good deed, provisions would be sent in shortly. — 
The relict of a merchant, named Prosni, When they opened the paper, they found 
who was left in charge of four orphan it to contain forty pieces of, gold ; and 
children, ha^ literally distributed her soon afterwards a countryman arrived, 
stores, while anything remained, among with a horse-load of whatever could 
her less fortunate neighbours ; and contribute to their comfort These 
whenever she was reproached with pro- supplies were continued, at intervals, to 
fusion and want of foresight by a rich flying Any* without his knowing 
sister-in-law, of less benevolent temper, where they came from. It afterwards 
she was In the habit of replying, * The appeared that these kindnesses were 
Lord will provide for us.* At length, shown by a pious merchant at Middle- 


when her stock of food was utterly burgh, who, observing a grave English 
exhausted, and she was spurned wiu minister frequently walk the streets, 
taunts from the door of her relative, with a dejected countenance, inquired 
she returned home destitute, broken- privately into his circumstances, and 
hearted, and prepared to die, together sent him the gold by his apprentice, and 
with her children ; but it seemed as if the provision by his country servant, 
the mercies once displayed at Zarephath saying, “ God forbid that any of Christ’s 
were again to be manifested, and that ambassadors should be strangers, and 
there was still a barrel and a cruse in we ndt visit them ; or in distress, and 
reserve for the widow, who, humbly we not assist them ;’* at the same time 
confident in the bounty of Heaven, had expressly charging them to conceal his 
shared her last morsel with the sup- name. 

plicant in aflftiction. Her little ones met (c) THE MINISTER’S STARV- 
ner at the threshold, with cries of joy ; ING FAMILY. — A clergyman, of the 
for during MM^short absence, a stranger, state of New York (s^ys the ** Religious 
visiting the house, had deposited in it a Museihm”}, through a, misapprehension 
sack' of flour ; and the single bushel of a leading member, was precipitately 
which it contained was so husbanded as deprived of his pulpit, which involved a 
to preserve their lives till the close of large family in necessity. At supper, 
the siege. Their unknown benefactor the good man had the pain of beholding 
▼as never revealed ; but the piops mother the last morsel of bread placed upon^he 
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table, withouft the least means or pro- sity of the minister and his family until 
spect of a supply for his children’s break- that moment 
fast His wife, full of grief, with her (rf) KNOLLYS’ DELIVERANCE, 
children, retired to her bed. The mi- — The Rev. Hanserd Knollys suffered 
nister chose to sit up, and employ his mucl^ persecution for his conscientious 
dark hours in prayer and reading the attachment to the truth. In the early 
promises of God. Some secret hope of part of his ministry, he emigrated from 
supply pervaded his breast; but when, England to ’America, the common asy- 
whence, or by whom, he knew not He lum at tJiat time for all who wished to 
retired to rest, and in the morning ap- enjoy liberty of conscience. There he 
peared with his family, and performed sojourned four years, but returned in 
the duty of prayer. It being the depth 1641, at the earnest request of an aged 
of winter, and a little fire upon the father. On his arrival in England he 
hearth, he desired his wife to hang on was t;educed to great straits, but ex- 
the kettle, and spread the cloth upon perienced the goodness of Providence 
the table. The water boiled, the chil- in a peculiar manner. The following 
dren cried for bread, and the afflicted particulars are extracted from his own 
father, standing before the fire, felt account:— “I was still poor, and so- 
Ihose emotions of he^rt unknown to journed in a lodging til} I had but six- 
those whose tables are replenished with pence left, apd knew not how to provide 
affluence. for my wife and child. Having prayed 

While in this painful state, some one to God, and encouraged my wife to 
knocked at the door, entered, and de- trust in him, and to remember former 
iivered a letter into the minister’s hand, experiences, and especially that w ord of 
When the gentleman was gone, the let- promise, ‘ I will never leave thee nor 
ter was opened, and to the minister’s forsiUce thee,’ I paid for my lodging, 
astonishment, it contained a few bank and went out, not knowing whither 
bills, 'T'itli.a desire of acceptance. So God’s good hand w'ould lead me to re- 
manifest an interposition of Divine ceive somethiug towards my present 
goodness could not but be received subsistence. About seven or eight doors 
with gratitude and joy, and should be from my lodgings, a woman met me in 
a lesson to others to trust in that the street, and told me she came to 
Saviour who hath said, “Verily thou seek me, and her husband had sent her 
shalt be fed,” Psa. xxxvii. 3 ; “I will to tell me that there was a lodging pro- 
never leave thee, nor forsake thee,” vided and prepared in his house by 
Heb. xiii. 5. ^ some Christian frielids for me and my 

This remarkable occurrence being wife. I toid her my present condition, 
communicated to the editor, who hav- and went al&ng with her to the house, 
ing an intimacy with the gentleman There she gave me twenty shillings 
said to be the hand that ofier^ the sea- which Dr. Hastock, a late sufferer,' had 
sonable relief, determined the next time given her for me, and some lirieu for 
he made him a visit to introduce the my wife, which I received, and told her 
subject, and, if possible, to know the husband I would fetch my wife and 
reason that induced the generous action, child, and lodge there, I returned w itli 
The stony being told, the gentleman great joy, and my wife was greatly 
discovered a modest blush, which affected with this seasonable and suit- 
evinced the tenderness of his heart. On able supply. After we had returned 
interrogation, he said he had frequently praises to God, we went to our new 
heard that minister; 09 a certain morn- lodgings, where we found all things , 
. iiig he was disposed for% walk ; thought necessary provided for us, and & 
in the severity of the winter season a charges paid for fifteen AVhen 

trifle might be of service, as fuel was the time was expired, he undertook a 
high ; felt a kind of necessity to enclose school, and, by the blessing of God, was ‘ 
the money in a letter, went to the house, successful in bringing up a large family 
found the f^ily circumstanced as above creditably ; and though he was several 
described ; ‘delivered the paper, and re- times imprisoned for religion, he con- 
tired ; but knew not the exU*eme neces- tinued the laborious and esteemed 
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pastor of a poor church for fifty years, 

till he went to his reward, on Sep- 347. in oveeruling various acts 
tember 19th, 1691, aged ninety-two affections. 

years. (a) THE BUTCHER AND THE 

(0 ERSKINE’S DELIVERA51CES. REDEMPTIONER. — A person in 
Rev. Henry Erskine was often Holland, who had made a considerable 
in great straits and difficulties. Once fortune in Philadelphia^ as a butcher, 
when he and his family had supped at went on board a ship from Amsterdam, 
night, there remained neither bread, which carried a number of German re- 
meal, flesh, nor money in the house, demptioners,* for the purpose of pur- 
In the morning the young children chasing one to assist him in his busi- 
cried for their breakfast, and their ness. 

father endeavoured to divert them, and After examining the countenances of 
did what he could at the same time to several of the passengers, without being 
encourage himself and wife to depend able to please himself, his attention was 
upon that Providence that hears the arrested by the tranquil and composed 
young ravens when they cry. While countenance of a mao advanced in 
thus engaged, a countryman knocked years, but with much appearance of 
hard at the door, and called for some stren^li and activity, 
one to help him off with his load. Being Not less pleased with the tenor of the 
asked whence he came, and what he conversation of his fellow countryman, ] 
would have, he told them he came from than with his exterior, he described the 
I.ady Reaburn with some provisions for purpose for which he wanted a servant, 
Mr. Erskine. They told him he must and obtained the man’s consent to pur- 
be mistaken, and that it was more chase his indentures, providing he 
likely to be for another Mr. Erskine in would also purchase those of his wifi^ 
the same town. He replied. No, he who had accompanied him. 
knew what he said, he was sent to Mr. The parties then went ashore to com- 
Henry Erskine, and cried, ** Come, help plete the business, attended bt the cap- 
me off with my load, or else I will tain ; and upon the names of the persons 
throw it down at the door.” Where- being mentioned, to insert them in the 
upon they took the sack from him, and writings, they were found to be the 
on opening it, found it well stored with names of the purchaser’s father and 
fish and meat. mother; and, upon further inquiries, he 

At another time, being in Edinburgh, ascertained them to be, in fact, his father 
he was so reduce<f that he had but and mother, the latter declaring, that 
three halfpence in his pocket When if he was their son, he had a remarkable 
he was walking about the streets, not mole upon his left arm, which proved 
knowing what course to steer, one came to be the case. 

to him in a countryman’s habit, pre- Nothing could surpass the joy of all* 
sen ted him with a letter in which were parties. The providence of God had 
enclosed several Scotch ducatoons, w»th snatched the venerable pair from poverty 
these words written, Sir, receive this and servitude, and conducted them to 
from a sympathising friend. Fare- plenty and independence, under the 
well.” Mr. Erskine never could find protection of an affectionate son. 


out whence the money came. 


He, it appeared, had run away from 


At another time, being on a journey bis parents when quite a boy, and, from 
on foot, his money failed, and he was the continual 'wars in Europe, neither 
in danger of being reduc^ to distress, party had heard of the other since that 
Having occasion to fix his walking-stick period. 

in some mairiiy ground, among the (6) MR. NEWTON’S HABIT.-^ 
rushes, he heard wmettog tinkle at the . i. , ,«>«»> who 

end 01 it; it proved to be two nall-Crowns, to article himself, by indenture, for an agreed 
which greatly assisted in bearing his number of years, to some one who may want 
charaes hom& In days of persecution >>•“■ »» his srri.sl In America ! sod the cap- 
/ j ® * 1 tain receives the sum paid for the services of 

and poverty, God wonderfully inter- individual so articled, as passage aad sub- 


poses for people. 


the individual so articled, as passage aad sub- 
sistence money. ^ 
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** Nothing was'* more remarkable,” says 
. the biographer of Mr. Newton, ** than 
his .H>n8taiit habit of regarding the 
hand of God in every event, however 
trivial it might appear to others. In 
walking to his church, he would say, 

* The way of man is not in himself, nor 
can he conceive what belongs to a single 
step. When T go to St. Mary Wool- 
noth, it seems the same whether I turn 
down Lothbury or go through the Old 
Jewry; but going through one street, and 
not another, may produce an effect of 
lasting consequence. A man cut down 
my hammock in sport ; but had he cut 
it down half an hour later, 1 had not 
been here, as the exchange of crew was 
then making. A mkn made a smoke 
oil the sea^shore, at the time a ship 
passed, which was thereby brought to, 
and afterwards brought me to Eng- 
land.’” 

(c) AN OLD PERSON.— The Rev. 
Dr. Bedell relates, that while Bishop 
Chase, of Ohio, was at the house"" of a 
Mr. Beck, in Philadelphia, he received 
a package from Dr. Ward, the Bishop 
oF Sod >r ;ind Mao, making inquiries 
relating to certain propert^r in America, 
of which some old person in his diocese 
was the heir. The letter had gone to 
Ohio, followed him to Washington, 
then to Philadelphia, and found him at 
3Ir. Beck’s; when he read it to Mr. 
B., the latter was in amazement, and 
said, “Bishop Chase, 1 am the only 
man in the world who can give you in- 
formation. I have the deeds in my 
possession, and have had them forty- 
three years, not knowing what to do 
with them, or w'here any heirs were to 
be found.” How wonderful that the 
application should have been made to 
Bishop Chase, and he not in Ohio, but 
a guest iii the house of the only man 
who possessed any information on the 
subject! • * 

(cl) THE LORD WAS THEIR 
BANKER. — Mr. Philip Henry, one of 
^ the Nonconformist ministers, when 
silenced from preaching by the Act of 
Uniformity, took comfort himself^ and 
administered comfort to others, from the 
passage, “Let mine outcasts dwell with 
thee, Moab.L* “God’s people,” he ob- 
served, “ may be an outcast people, cast 
out of men’s love, their synagogues, 
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their country ; but God will own his 
people yrhen men cast them out ; they 
are outcagtSy but they are his, and some 
way or other he will provide a dwelling 
for them.” Shortly before his death, 
the same pious man observed, that 
though many of the ejected ministers 
were brought very low, had many chil- 
dren, were greatly harassed by persecu- 
tion, and their friends generally poor 
and unable to support them, yet in all 
his acquaintance he never knew, nor 
could remember to have heard of, any 
Nonconformist minister in prison for 
debt. 

(c) HAPPY MEETING. — After 
the battle of Talavera, among the pri- • 
sqners sent to France wt^ an interesting 
child about seven years concerning 
whom one of the English officers re- 
ceived an account that he was the son 
of a sergeant M‘Callum, who had 
served in the 42nd Highland regiment, 
under Sir John Moore, in the Peninsula, 
and was killed in the battle of Corunna. 
The child’s engaging manners had 
greatly won upon several persons, one i 
of whom, as he passed through Toboso, > 
immediately took him under his pro- 
tection, and obtained leave to bring him 
to England, having a recommendation 
to the Duke of York. His royal high- 
ness, from what he had ht ard, felt such 
an interest in the boy, that when brought 
into his presence, he took him on his 
knee, conversed with him in the French 
and German janguages, which the child 
knew, and made arrangements promptly 
for his admission into the Military Asy- 
lum at Chelsea. It being necessary to 
obtain the signature of Lord Huntly 
before the boy coaid be admitted, the 
officer and his little protege were pro- 
ceeding to Richmond House for that 
purpose, when, on reaching Charing- 
cross, he perceived a'^ soldier, in the 
Highland uniform, walking before him ; 
he quickened his pace, aud soon over- 
took this man, who happened to belong 
to the 42nd regiment. On inquiring 
of him if he had been dSquainted yrith 
sergeant M^Cullum, who was killed the 
year before at Corunna, he replied, 
“Sir, i did not know any man of nlii.t 
name who was killed ; but will you be 
so good, sir, as to tell me why you have 
asked that question ?” “ Because,” said 
2 u 2 
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the officer, pointing to the hoy, **that is 
his child, whom I found in Spain.’* **0 
sir,’* said he, rushing over to the boy, 
“he is my child! Jamie, don’t yon 
know me?” The scene, as may be 
supposed, was truly affecting. The 
feelings depicted in the soldier’s coun- 
tenance, on the sudden discovery of his 
long-lost child, together with the rush 
of thought upon the past scenes of the 
boy abroad, so overcame the officer, 
that he was obliged to retire into an 
adjoining shop to give vent to his emo- 
tions. 

if) THE CATP'IVE AND HER 
FAVOURITE HYMN.- In the year 
1754, a dreadful war broke out in 
Canada, between the French and thp 
English. The Indians took part with 
the French, and made excursions as far 
as Pennsylvania, where they plundered 
and burned all the houses they came to, 
and murdered the people. In 1755 
they reached the dwelling of a poor 
family from Wirtemberg, while the wife 
and one of the sons were gone to a mill, 
four miles distant, to get some corn 
ground. The husband, the eldest son, 
and two little girls, named Barbara and 
Regina, were at liome. The father and 
his son were instantly killed by the 
savages, but they carried the two dittle 
girls away into captivity, with a great 
many other children, who were taken 
in the same manner. They were led 
many miles through woods and thorny 
bushes, that nobody might follow them. 
In this condition they were brought to 
the habitations of the Indians, who 
divided among themselves all the chil- 
dren wij(»m they had takien captWe. 

Bariiara was at this time ten /ears 
old, and Regina nine. It was never 
known what became of Barbara; but 
Regina, with a little girl of two years 
old, whom she bad never seen before, 
was given to an old widow, who was 
very cruel to them. In this melancholy 
state of slavery these children remained 
uine years, till Regina reached the age 
of nineteen, and her little companion 
was eleven years old. While captives, 
their hearts seemed to have been drawn 
towards what was good. Regina con- 
tinually repeated the verses from the 
Bible, and the hymns which she had 
^ learnt When at home, and she ‘taught 


them to the little mrl They often 
used to cheer each other with one hymn 
from the hymn-book used at Halle, in 
Germany ; 

“ Aloue, yet not alone am I, 

Though in this solitude so drear.” 

They constantly hoped that the Lord 
Jesns would, some time, bring them 
back to their Christian friends. 

In 1764 the hope of these children 
was realized. The merciful providence 
of God brought the English Colonel 
Bouquet to the place where they were 
in captivity. He conquered the In- 
dians, and forced them to ask for 
peace. The first condition he made 
was, that they should restore all the 
prisoners they had taken. Thus the 
two poor girls were released. More 
than 400 captives were brought to 
Colonel Bou»iuet. It was an affecting 
sight to , see so many young people 
wretched and distressed. The colonel 
and his soldiers gave them food and 
clothes, brought them to the town of 
Carlisle, and published in the Penn- 
sylvania newspapers that all parents 
who had lost their children might come 
to this place ; and in case of their find- 
ing them, they should be restored. 
Poor Regina’s sorrowing mother came, 
among many other bereaved parents, to 
Carlisle; but, alas! her child had be- 
come a stranger to her; Regina had 
acquired the appearance and manner, 
as well as the language, of the natives. 
The poor mother went up and down 
amongst the young persons assembled, 
but by no efforts could she discover her 
daughters. She wept in bitter grief 
and disappointment. Colonel Bouquet 
said, “I)o you recollect nothing by 
which you’’ children might be disco- 
vered ?” She answered, that she recol- 
lected nothing but a hymn, which she 
used tossing with them, and which was 
as follows : 

** Alone, yet not alone am I, 

Though in this solitude so drear; 

I feel my Saviour always nigh, 

He comes iho weary hours to cheer. 

I am with Him, and He with me, 

Even here aloue 1 cannot be. * 

The colonel desired her to sing this 
hymn. Scarcely had the mother sung 
_ tW'j lines of it, when Regina rushed from 
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the crowd, begun to sing it also, and 
threw herse^ into her mother's arms. 
They both wept for joy, and the colonel 
restored the daughter to her mother. 
But there were no parents or friends 
in search of the other little girl ; it is 
supposed they were all murdered ; and 
now the child clung to Regina, and 
would not let her go ; and Regina's 
mother, though very poor, took her 
home with . her. Regina repeatedly 
asked after *'the book in which God 
speaks to us but her mother did not 
possess a Bible ; she had lost everything 
when the natives burnt her house. 

(g) THE CAPTIVE'S RELEASE. 
— “ In the war called Braddock's war,” 
says a writer in the ** Christian’s Ad- 
vocate,” “ my father was an officer in 
the British navy.* One night, as they 
were running close to the coast of Bar- 
bary, the officers on deck heard some 
person singing. A moment convinced 
them that he was sindng the Old Hun- 
dredth psalm tune. They immediately 
conjectured that the singer was a Chris- 
tian captive, and determined to attempt 
bis rescue. Twenty stout sailors, armed 
.with pistols and cutlasses, manned the 
ship 3 boats, and approached the shore. 
Directed by the voice of singing and 
prayer, they soon reached the abode of 
the Christian captive. It was a little 
hut at the bottom of his master’s garden 
on a small ri'^er. They burst open the 
door, and took him from his knees, and 
in a few moments he was on the ship's 
deck, almost overcome with joy. The 
account he gave of himself was, that 
his name was McDonald, that he was a 
native of Scotland, and had been a cap- 
tive eighteen years; he had obtained 
the confidence of his master, was his 
chief gardener, and had the privilege of 
living by himselC He said he was not 
at all sTirprised when they burst open his 
door, for the Turks had often done so, 
and whipped him when on his knees.” 

(h) THE BROTHERS’ MEET- 
ING.— A gentleman residing near Marl- 
borough, went to New York to get 
a hand to work for him on his farm. 
He chanced to have recommended to 
him a young man who had just cmi- 

S ated from Germany, and through 
red persons (as the German could not 
•peak English) he engaged to work for 
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the gentleman, who brought the young 
man over to his residence. ‘ At dusk the 
gentleman sent to a neighbour for a 
German who bad been working there a 
long time, having emigrated firom Ger- 
many many years since, and whose 
steady habits had, as much as any thing, 
influenced him in retaining the young 
man, to come and talk with the new 
work-hand. The German who w'as 
sent for, came and seated himself by the 
fire, at the back of the other, who was 
drinking his tea. The family were wait- 
ing for the meal to be finished, expect- 
ing to hear some regular Dutch talk ; 
nor did they wait in vain, for the mo- 
ment the young man turned from the 
table, his eyes were fixed on the other 
German. Both stood a moment, regard- 
ing each other, and .then rushed into 
each other's arms— tliey were brothers, 
and had met for the first time in many 
years. The kind feeling, the unbounded 
joy, the repeated embrace, were worthy 
of lovers. These two honest Dutch- 
I men did talk real Dutch that night, and 
I will probably do so a long time, as they 
work on farms that adjoin each other. 

IN CONVERSIONS. 

348. OVERRULING MISFORTUNES AND 
BEREAVEMENTS. 

(a) GAME OF FOOT-BALL— 
Vavasor Powell, an eminent minister of 
the seventeenth century, being appointed 
to preach on a certain day in a meadow, 
near Tr<)ozaron, Cardiganshire, a num- 
ber of idle persons, enemies to religion, 
agreed to '"meet at the same time and 
place, to play at foot-ball, and thereby 
create a disturbance. Among them, was 
a young man of a respectable family in 
that neighbourhood, lately returned 
home from school, who being nimble- 
footed and dextrous at the game, had. 
obtained possession of the ball, intend- 
ing to kick it in the face of the preacher. 
At this instant, another person ran 
towards him, and tripped up his heels. 
By the fall his leg was broken ; and 
after lying on the ground in great a^bny, 
he expressed a wish to see the minister,' 
to whom, on his arrival, he edhfessed 
his wicked intention, and acknowledged' 
that the just judgment of God jiad be- 
fallen him. 
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Mr. Powell, having represented to 
him the evil and danger of sin, preached 
the power and grace of the Saviour; 
and, at the request of the young man, 
accompanied him to his father’s house. 
So great was the change produced in 
him by means of this affliction, that on 
his recovery he began to preach, and 
was for many years the most laborious 
and useful minister in those parts. His 
name was Morgan HoVrell. 

(A) THE INFIDEL CONVERTED. 
— The conversion of Dr. Vanderkemp 
was preceded by a very remarkable 
interposition of the providence of God, in 
the preservation of his life. He was sail- 
ing on the river near Dort, (Holland,) 
ill company with his wife and daughter, 
when a violent storm arose, and a water- 
spout broke on the boat, by which it was 
instantly overset. Mrs. and Miss Van- 
derkemp were immediately drowned; 
and the survivor, clinging to the boat, 
was carried down the stream nearly a 
mile; no one daring, in so dreadful a 
storm, to venture from the shore to his 
assistance. A vessel then lying in the 
port of Dort, was by the violence of the 
storm driven from her moorings, and 
floated towards the part of the river in 
which he was, just ready to perish ; and 
the sailors took him from the wreck. 
Thus remarkably was a life preserved, 
which was afterwards to be employed 
for the advantage of mankind, and for 
the pTopagation of that faith which he 
had laboured to destroy. The sadden 
loss of his earthly comforts, and his 
long struggle against a painful death, 
softened his hard heart, shook the infi- 
del principles he had hitherto cherished, 
and ended in the consecration of his life 
to the cause of God. 

(c) THE WRECKED SAILOR’S 
CONSECRATION.— “ A ship, (says 
the Rev. John filain,} was wrecked 
amongst the rocks, near Cape Horn. 
While the winds fiercely blowed, and 
the foaming billows dashed the timbers 
in pieces, one seaman reached a lonely, 
barren rook. The day passed slowly 
away. ' He stretched his eye to the east 
and west, to the north and south, over 
the deep, dark, and ever restless waters 
—hut no friendly sail appeared ! The 
son disappeared, and he sat down to 
' pass in solitude the lonely night. His 


shipmates were cold and silent in their 
watery graves. The waves dashed 
against the rock, the winds passed* 
swiftly onward, the lamps of night shed 
their dismal light on the bosom of the 
deep— but no human voice sounded in 
his ear, no brother’s hand administered 
to his wants. Huxiger and thirst made 
strong demands, but he had no meais 
to relieve them; the bread and the 
water were entombed with his compa- 
nions. Nor had he any consolation to 
draw from a future world t the Bibld 
and the Redeemer had been neglected, 
and he was strangely indifferent. An- 
other day came and passed, and another 
night. On the third night, as he lay 
on his back, gazing into the starry 
heavens, he began to think about God 
and eferni/y, bis past life, and the in- 
terests of his soul,— but dl was dark ; 
his skin was peeling from his face, bis 
teeth all loose, his thirst almost intoler- 
able, and death seemed to stand by his 
side. He had never prayed, nor did 
he know how to pray. A single com- 
mandment was all he remembered, and 
that commandment bis dear mother had 
taught him when a child. And how 
should he meet that mother and his 
God in a future world? His sins 
passed in review, and pressed on his 
guilty conscience, while bitter tears of 
repentance began to roll down his 
scalded cheeks. Without knowing what 
the Lord required of him, he rose upon 
bis knees, lifted his feeble hands towards 
heaven, and there on that lonely rock, 
far, far away from home and friends, 
he submitted all to God, and most 
solemnly promised, if his life should be 
spared, he would learn and do what- 
ever God required. From that conse- 
crated and blessed hour, peace flowed 
into his soul, Christ iras his Saviour, 
and hope entered within the veiL The 
next day the life-boat from a passing 
ship took him from the Bethel Rock. He 
landed in Boston; found the sailor’s 
friend, and the sailor’s home, and 
listened to the gospel of peace. Father 
Taylor gave him a Bible, which he 
read with pn^erfol attention. He 
came to New York— visited different 
churches, searched for tnith, remem- 
bered his solemn vow ; and in February, 
1843, while 1 was preaching in tJ^ 
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Baptist Tabernacle, he offered himself men, and openly rejected and ridicnled 
to the chnrch. On hearing his 'expe- true religion. Notwithstanding the 
ri^e, every heart felt — every eye young man's father's hostility to reli- 
wept Brother Wm. W. Everett bap- mon, yet he had permitted the son to 
tized, him, welcomed him to the church, be trained np in a sabbath-school, where 
and he went on hie way ryoicing. the true principles of the gospel had 

(d) CURE FOR NERVOUS EX- been so instilled into his young mind, 
CITEMENT. — A friend once told me that all the sophistical arguments used 
that, amongst other symptoms of highr by the father were unable to move him. 
nervous excitement, he had been pain- But at the period of which we are 
fully harassed by the want of sleep, speaking, the young man was a stranger 
To such a degree had this proceeded to God experimentally, 
that if in the course of the day any The second week after he entered 
occasion led him to his bed-chamber, school, he received a letter from his 
the sight of his bed made him shudder mother, in which she warned him of 
at the idea of the restless hours he had the danger to which he exposed himself 
passed upon it In this case it was by living in rebellion against God, and 
recommended to him to endeavour, when urged him to repent. He thought but 
he lay down at night, to fix his thoughts little of the letter, and, being a close 
on something at the same time vast and student, applied himself to his books, 
simple— such as the wide expanse of entirely regardless of 1 the concerns of 
ocean, or the cloudless vault of heaven ; his soul. Two weeks passed and ano- 
that the little hurried and disturbing ther letter came, containing the same 
images that flitted before his mind warning and expostulations as the first ; 
might be charmed away, or hushed to and thus shccontinued, for some months, 
rest, by the calming influence i)f one to write to her impenitent son, using 
absorbing thought. Though not at all every argument a mother's love and 
a religious man at the time, the advice concern tor his soul could suggest to 
/.ugge sted, to his mind that, if an object persuade him to become a Christian, 
at once vast and simple was to be se- Still his mind remained unaffected, 
lected, none could serve the purpose so In the mean time a protracted meet- 
well as that of God. He resolved then ing was being held in the village where 
to make the trial, and to think of Him. the academy was. The young man 
The result exceeded his most sanguine had frequently been solicited to lay aside 
hopes ; in thinking of God he fell his books and attend it. This be refused 
asleep. Night after night he resorted to to do, 'saying, he did not feel at all 
the same expedient The process be- interested in the meetings, nor bad he 
came so delightful, that he used to long the least concern for his soul ; besides, 
for the usual hour of retiring, that he it was moj^e profitable for the students 
might fall asleep, as he termed it, in to attend to their books, than spend 
God. What began as a mere physical their time in that manner, 
operation, grew by imperceptible de- Two weeks had passed since he re- 
grees into a gracious influence. The ceived his mother's last letter ; he went 
same God who was his repose a$ night, to the post-office for another, and found 
was in all his ffbughts by day. And one with the post-mark of his .native 
at the tame time this person spoke to Tillage upon it ; but on opeuiog it, in- 
me, God, as revealed in the ^pel of stead of seeing the familiar hand of his 
his Son, was al| his salvation,” — so mother, his eye rented on characters 
inscrutable are the ways by which God scarcely legible. What could this maauf i 
can fetch home again his banished.'' He began to read, and soon learned that 
(e) THE STUDENT AND HIS his mother by accident had been ,de- ! 
MOTHER'S I^TTERS.— Among the prived of the use of her right hsmd» i 
students in an' academy in Massaohu- and had written with her left; sciU pre- i 
setts, in 1845, was the son of a pious sentiug to him the important theme 
mother, but whose father was a pro- his salvation. This touched a chord fia | 
fei^ believer in the doctrine of the the young man's heart, and he saUli 
final and' universal restoration of aU ** If my sins are the cause of so mac^ 
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grief to my , mother^ there most be in such circamstances, wholly to avoid 
something wrong, and by the grace of listening to what was said. Mr. Brad- 
Clod 1 will forsake them, and begin now bury’s forcible way of presenting di vine 
to seek •my soul’s aalvation.** That truth awakened the man’s attention; 
evening he went to the prayer-meeting ; the truth entered his understanding, 
and when ‘*1he anxious’’ were requested and became the means of changing his 
to come forward to the altar that Chris- heart. He came to the preacher with 
tians might pray for them, he was trembling and confhsion, told his af- 
among the first there. But, as he after- fecting tale, gave evidence of his con- 
warda stated, he had no conviction for version, became a member of Mr. Brad- 
sin, though he knew he was a sinner, bury’s church, and was, to his death, an 
and without repentance could not be ornament to the Gospel which he pro- 
saved. It was love fbr his mother fessed. 

alone which prompted him to take the (6) W H I T F I E L D’ S PERSE- 
step he had, and love for her led him CUTORS. — Whqp this distinguished 
still further. For several successive minister was once at Plymouth (Eng- 
evenings he was seen upon the anxious land), four gentlemen came to the house 
seat, yet there appeared to be no change of one of his particular friends, kindly 
wrought in him. At length, one even- inquiring after him, and desiring to 
ing he rose up, and stated what his know where he lodged. Soon after- 
feelings had been, and added, that he wards Mr. Whitfield received a letter, 
now began to desire religion because informing hhn that the writer was a 
he believed it to be the “power of God nephew of Mr. S — — , an attorney at 
unto salvation.” New^ York ; that he had the pleasure of 

Conviction from this time began to supping with Mr. Whitfield at his uncle’s 
roll in upon his mind, and he saw him- house, ^d desired his company to sup 
self as he never had done before, a lost with him and a»few fHends at a tavern, 
and condemned creature, without God Mr. Whitfield • sent him word, that it 
and without hope. His distress of mind was not customary for him to sup abroad 
I was great, and his trials unusually at taverns ; but he should be glad of 

I severe ; but he heard a voice saying, the gentleman’s company to eat a morsel 

I “ Behold the Lamb of God that taketh with him at his lodging : be went to the 
j away the sin of the world ; ” and like lodging and supped, but was observed 
I Andrew he went to meet Him, and frequently to look around him, and to 

became his disciple and one of the be very absent in mind. At last he 

brightest ornaments of religion among took his leave, and returned to his com- 
the many who were converted at that panions in the tavern ; and on being 
I time. asked by them what he had done, he 

answered, that he had been used so 
j 349. ovERaULiNO INTENDED OR AC- civilly, that he had not the heart to 
j TUAL PERSiixzuTioN. touch him. Upon which another of the 

I (a) INTENDED MURDERER company, a lieutenant of a man-of-war, 

I AND THE SERMON.— Mr. Brad- laid a wager of ten guineas that he 
} bury possessed an ardent seal in the would do his business for him. His 
cause of civil and religions liberty, and companions, howeve^had the precau- 
had many admirers. This exposed him tion to take away his sword. It was 
to the hatred of the popish faction, now afiout midnight, and Mr. Whit- 
whose designs in respect of the Jaco- field, having that day preached to a 
bitish snccession he had often exposed, large congregation, and visited the 
They once employed a person to take French prisons, had gone to bed, when 
away bis life. To make himself fully the landlady came, aM told him that a 
acquainted with Mr. Bradbury’s person, well-dressed gentleman desired to speak 
the man frequently attended at places of with him. Mr. Whitfield imagining 
wonhip where he preached, and placed that it was somebody under conviction, 
himself in firont of the gallery, with desired him to be bronght up. He 
hig coontenfinoe steadlbstly fixed on came, and sat down by the bed-side, 
the pveacher. It wais scarcely possible, congratulated him upon the success o£ 
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his mimstrjr» an^ expressed mach con- 
cern at being detained fh>m hearing 
him. Soon afterwards he broke out 
into the most abusive language, and in 
a pmel and cowardly manner beat Mr. 
Whitfield in his b^. The landlady 
and her daughter hearing the noise, 
rushed into the room, and laid hold of 
him; but he soon disengaged himself 
from them and repeated his blows upon 
Mr. Whitfield, who, being apprehen- 
sive that he intended to shoot or stab 
him, underwent all the surprise of a 
sudden and violent death. Afterwards 
a second came into the house, and cried 
out, from the bottom of the stairs, 
** Take courage, I am ready to help 
you ! ” But by the .repeated cry of 
“ Murder 1 *' the alarm was now so 
great, that they both made off. ** The 
next morning,” says Mr. Whitfield, 
** I was to expound at a private house, 
and then to set out for Bideford. Some 
urged me to stay and prosecute; but, 
being better employed, I went on ^my 
intended journey, was greatly blessed 
in preaching the everlasting gospel, 
and, upon my return, was well paid 
for what I had suffered, curiosity having 
led perhaps two thousand more than 
ordinary to see and hear a man that 
had like to have been murdered in his 
bed< And I trust, in the live weeks 
that I waited for the convoy, hundreds 
were awakened and turned unto the 
Lord.” 

(c)THE POINTED SERMON.— 
In the year 1743, the Rev. George 
Whitfield hud resolved to go to Ame- 
rica, and had engaged his passage in a 
ship that was to sail from Portsmouth ; 
but as the captain afterwards refused to 
take him, ** for fear of his spoiling the 
sailors,” he was obliged to go to Ply- 
mouth. While Staying^ there, he fre- 
quentlv preached, and an attempt having 
recently been made to murder 'liim in 
his bed, much attention was excited, 
and many thousands flocked to hear 
him. While he was one day preaching, 
’* Mr. Tanner, who was at work us a 
ship-builder, at a distance, heard his 
voice, and resolved, with five or six of 
his companions, to go and drive him 
the place where he stood ; and for 
this purpose 'they filled their pockets 
. with stones. When, however, Mr. Tan- 
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ner drew near, and heard d!dr. WblN 
field earnestly inviting sinners to Christ, . 
he was fillM with astonbhment, his 
resolution &iled him, and he weiit home 
with his mind deeply impressed. On 
the following evening, he again attended, 
and heard Mr. Whilffeld on the sin of 
those who crucified the Redeemer. 
After he had expatiated on their guilt, 
he appeared to look intently on Mr.' 
Tanner, as he exclaimed with energy, 
“Thou art the man I” These words 
powerfhlly affected Mr. Tanner : he felt 
his iniquities to be awftilly great, and in 
the agony of his soul he cried, “ God 
be merciful to me a sinner.” The 
preacher then proceeded to proclaim 
the free and abundant grace of Jesus, 
which He commanded to be preached 
among the very people wlho had mur- 
dered him; on hearing which, Mr. 
Tanner was encouraged to hope for 
mercy, and he surrendered himself to 
Christ. This sermon was made emi- 
nently useful to many other persons. 

(d) THE “HELL-FIRE CLUB.” 
— The Rev. John Cooke, of Maiden- 
head, (England,) was once called on to 
preach at the opening of a chapel. Six 
years afterwards, a man came to him 
after preaching to Bristol, and told 
him that, at the period first referred 
to, he belonged to an awfully wicked 
society, called, “ The Hell-fire Club,” 
the members of which always endea- 
voured* to coin a new oath for each 
evening on which they met, the chair- 
man deciding who had the preference. 
As this man was walking towards his 
club, he was asking himself what sin 
he had not committed, resolving he 
would commit it before he went to bed. 
His attention was arrested by the lights 
of the chapel and the vpice cf the 
pretu!her. After some hesitation, whe- 
ther he should enter the chapel for 
sport now, or as be returned from the 
clttb, he determined on the former. He 
entered as the preacher was repeating 
his text, “ All manner of sin and blas- 
phemy shall be forgiven unto.men ; and 
whosoever speaketh a word against the 
Son of man, it shall be forgiven bhn : 
but whosoever speaketh against the 
Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiyen 
him, neither in this world, neither in 
the world' to come.” He described the 
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nature of the sin ; the reaeon vhv it in Gloucesterriiire, (England,) was a 
was unpardonable t showed who had strolling fiddler, g(^g from fiur to fidr, 
not oommitted it, and proved that their and supplying muste to any party that 
sins might be pardoned. The man went would hire him. Having determined to 
home, locked himself in his bed-room, interrupt that great and sncceessful 
fell on his knees, thanked God he was minister of Chnjrt, Mr. Whitfield, he 
out of hell, and prayed for the pardon obtained a standing on a ladder raised 
which he was delighted to know he to a window near the pnlpit ; he re- 
might yet receive, though he had often mained a quiet, if not an attentive, 
wished to die, that he might know the hearer, till the text was named, when be 
worst of hell. He read, prayed, heard intended to begin his annoying exercise 
the Gospel, looked by faith to Christ, on the violin. It pleased God, however, 
and soon enjoyed a sense of pardon, while ne was putting his instrument in 
and the privilege of friendship with tune, to convey the word spoken with 
God. In his case he considered, irresistible power to his soul; his atten- 

"Jehovah her. resolved to .how . tion WM diverted from Mi original pnr- 

What his Almighty grace could do.” pose, he heard the whole sermon, and 

became altogether a new man. 

(e) MR. WHITFIELD AND THE (g) THE WIDOW AND HER 
TRUMPETER. — On one occasion, SON. — A minister from England being 
during Mr. Whitfield’s residence in Ame- in Edinburgh, was accosted very civilly 
rica, a black trumpeter, belonging to an by a young .man in the street, with an 
English regiment, resolved to interrupt apology for the liberty he was taking : 
him during a discourse which he was “ I think, sir,” said he, ** I have heard 
expected to deliver in the open air. At you at^ Spafield’s chapel.” “You pro- 
the hour appointed for the sermon, he bably may, sir; for I have sometimes 
repaired to the field where it was to be ministered there.” “Do you remem- 
preached, carrying his trumpet with her,” said he, “ a note put up by an 
him on purpose to blow it with all his aflSicted widow, begging the prayers of - 
might about the middle of the sermon, the congregation mr the conversion of 
He took his stand in front of the mini- an ungodly son ?” “ I do very well 
ster, and at no great distance. The con- remember such a circumstance.” “ Sir,” 
course that attended became very great, said he, “ I am the very person ; and, 
and those who were towards the ex- wonderful to tell, the prayer was 
tremity of the crowd pressed forward, effectual. Going on a frolic with some 
in order *to hear more distinctly, which other abandoned young men, one Sun- 
caused such a pressure at the place day, through the Spafields, and passing 
where the trumpeter stood, that he found by the chapel, I was struck with its 
it impossible to raise up the arm which appearance, and hearing it was a Me- 
held the trumpet at the time he intended thodist chapel, we agreed to mingle with 
to blow it. He attempted to extricate the crowd, and stop for a few minutes 
himself from the crowd, but found this to laugh and mock at the preacher and 
effually impossible, so that he was kept the people. We had only just ehtered 
within hearing of the gospel as securely the cha^l, when you, sir, read the note, 
as if he had been chain^ to the spot, requesting the brayers of the congrega- 
In a short time his attention was arrested, tion fqr an afflicted widow’s son. I 
and he became so powerffllly affected by heard it with a sensation I cannot ex- 
what the preacher presented to his mind, press. I w$8 struck to the heart ; and, 
that be was seiaed with an agony of though I had no idea that 1 was the 
despur, and was carried to a house in very individual meant, I felt that it 
the nmghbourhood. When the service expressed the Uttemeas of a widow's 
was over, he was visited by Mr. Whit- heart, who had a ehilff as wicked as I 
field, who tendered some seasonable knew myself to be. My mind was 
counsels ; and the poor trumpeter from instantly solemnized. I could not laugh ; 
that time became an altered man. my attention was riveted on the 

^WHITFIELD AND THE FID- ^ireacher. Iheardhisprayerandser- 
DLER.-- John Skinner, of Houndscroft, mon with an impression very different’*,! 
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from that which carried me into 
the chapel. From that moment, the 
trutlu of the gospel penetrated my heart : 
I joined the congregation, cried to God 
in Christ for mercy, found peace in be- 
lieving, and became my metdieria com- 
fort, as 1 had long been her heavy cross. 

(A) THE PERSECUTING FA- 
THER AND HIS DAUGHTER.— 
During a series of religious meetings, 
held in the school-house of a small 
\illage, a very little girl became much 
interested for the salvation of her soul. 
Her father, a hater of holiness, who 
lived next door to the place of meeting, 
finding th^ his little daughter was much 
interested Tn the meetings, and had been 
forward to be prayed for, strictly for- 
bade her again entering the ** house of 
prayer.” The poor litUe girl w'as much 
oppressed, and knew not what to do, 
but obeyed her father until the next 
meeting was nearly half through, then 
slipping out without his knowledge, and 
getting through a hole in the back ysgrd 
K^nce, she hastily ran to the meetSog. It 
was some time kfore her father missed 
her ; »buit «rhen he found her gone, he 
went immediately to the meeting, where 
‘she was on her knees, with others, for 
whom the people of God were praying. 
So enraged was he, that he went directly 
forward, and t^k her in his arms to 
carry her fh>m tiie place. As he raised 
her from her knees, she looked up with 
a sweet smile, and said, ** It is too late 
now, pa ; 1 have given my heart to the 
Saviour.” This was too much for the 
hardened sinner : he, too, sunk on his 
knees, while he was prayed for; and 
very soon he found that Saviour whom 
he had in vain attempted to shut out 
from his daughter’s heart. 

350 . OVERRULING VARIOUS FOBMS Of 
Wickedness. 

(a) WORD OF GOD POWER- 
FUL.— An eminently pious curate, in 
England, was accustomed, on account 
pf the village in which he resided being 
at a great distance frinn the church, to 

E reach on sabb^ evenings in his own 
ouse. On bis return from his stated 
arochial duties, one sabbath afternoon, 
6 was warned by one of his neigh-' 
bonri to keepB strict look -oat against > 
two suspicious characters, then larking 
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in the village, as there was some reason 
to apprehend that they intended that 
night to rob his boose. They contriv^, 
however, by some means, to get within 
his premises while the people were 
assembling in considerable numbers for 
worship, and concealed themselves in a 
retired part of the house ; but not being 
far from the room where the worthy 
man was preaching, they could distinctly 
hear his voice. The sword of the Spirit 
pierced their hearts ; they were not only 
convinced of the wickedness of their 
meditated burglary, but of the awful 
criminality of sin as committed against 
God, and left their dark retreat under 
the most pungent sense of guilt. From 
this time, an effectual change was 
wrought in their minds apd conduct, 
and pious clergyman, after several 
years, could bear testimony that, by 
their un*blamable lives, Ikey adorned 
the gospel of Christ 
(5) THE NEGRO’S SERMON.— 
A worthy and excellent bishop of the 
Episcopal church was, in early life, an 
immor^ and dissipated man, Dining 
one evening with a party of gentlemen, 
they sat late over their wine ; and, with 
a view to promote merriment, this young 
man sent for one of his slaves, who was 
in the habit of preaching to his com- 
panions in slavery, and ordered him to 
preach a sermon to the company. The 
good man hesitated for a time, but at 
length began to address them. Instead 
of the mirth, however, which they an- 
ticipated from tjae ignorance and sim- 
plicity of the poor man, the piety and 
fervour of his discourse produced a cox^ 
trary effect The solemn truths he de- 
livered sank deeply into the hearts of 
some of the company, and, through the 
Divine blessing, carried oonviction to 
the heart of his master, who now seri- 
ously inquired after the way of salva- 
tion; and having learnt’it, he began, 
from a sense of duty, to publish the 
grace of Christ, and became an orna- 
ment to the Christian ministrv. 

(c) THE SCOFFER CONVERTED. 
—When the Rev. G. Whitfield and J* 
Wesley commenced their zealous and 
Buccessfpl labonrs, there was a ve^ 
prevalent disposition to oppose and mis- 
represent them. Many of the public- 
houses became places where their doe- 
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trines and seal were talked of and associated with true Christians, and 


ridiculed. Mr. Thorpe, and several 
other young men in Yorkshire, under- 
took, at one of these parties, to mimic 
the preaching of these good men. The 
proposition met with applause ; one 
after another stood on a table to perform 
his part, and it devolved on Mr. T. to 
close this very irreverent scene. Much 
elated, and confident of success, he ex- 
claimed, as he ascended the table, ** I 
shall beat you all !’* Who would have 
supposed that the mercy of God was 
now about to be extended to this trans- 
gressor of the law! The Bible was 
Landed to him ; and, by the guidance 
of Providence, it opened at Luke xiii. 3, 
** Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish.” The moment he read the 
text, his mind was impressed in a most 
extraordinary manner j he saw clearly 
the nature and importance of the sub- 
ject ; and, as he afterwards said, if he 
ever preached with the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit, it was at that time. His 
address produced a feeling of depression 
in his auditors ; and when he had 
finished, he instantly retired to weep 
over his sins : afterwards he associated 
with the people of God, became a useful 
minister of the New Testament, and 
died at Masborough, in 1776. 

(d) TAKING OFF THE ME- i 
THODIST. — The Rev. Mr. Madan was | 
I educated for the bar. His conversion 
I to God arose from the following circum- 
stances. Some of his companions, when 
assembled one evening at a cofifee-house, 
requested him to go and hear the Rev. 
John Wesley, who, thejr were informed, 

I was to preach in the neighbourhood, and 
I then to return and exhibit his manner 
and discourse for their entertainment. 
With that intention he went to the house 
of God. Just as he entered the place, 
Mr. Wesley read as bis text, “ Prepare 
to meet thy God,” Am<w iv. 12, with a 
solemnity of accent which excited his 
attention, and produced a seriousness 
which increased as the good man pro- 
ceeded in exhorting his hearers to re- 
pentance. Mr. Madan returned to the 
coffee-room, and was asked by his com- 
panions if he had taken off the old 
jnethodist. He replied, **No, gentle- 
men $ but he haa taken me off and 
from that time forsook their company, 
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became an eminently good man. 

I (e) A SINGULAR MOTIVE FOR 
I ATTENDING CHURCH.— A young 
I man, of the city of Norwich (England), 
about eigh^n years of age, was walk- 
ing one mdming with several com- 
panions, who had agreed on that da;^ to 
take their pleasure. The first object 
that attract^ their attention was an old 
woman, who pretended to tell fortunes. 
They immediately employed her to tell 
theirs ; and that they might qualify her 
for the undertaking, first made her tho- 
roughly intoxicated. The yonng man, 
of whom mention was first ^ade, was 
informed, among other things, that he 
would live to a very old age, and see 
his children, grandchildren, and great- 
grandchildren growing up around him. 
Though he had assist^ in intoxicating 
the old woman, he had credulity enough 
to be struck with those parts of the pre- 
diction which related to himself. ** And 
so,” said he, when alone, ** I am to see 
childr^, grandchildren, and great- 
grandchildren I At this age, I must be 
a burden to the young people^ What 
shall I do? There is no way for an 
old man to render himself more agree- 
able to youth, than by sitting and tell- 
ing them pleasant and profitable stories. 
I will then,” thought “during my 
youth, endeavour to store my mind with 
all kinds of knowledge. I will see and 
hear, and note down eve^thing that is 
rare and wonderful, that I may sit, when 
incapable of other employments, and 
entertain my descendants; and thus 
shall my company be rendered pleasant, 
and I shall be respected, rather than 
neglected, in old age. Let me see, what 
can 1 acquire first? O! here is the 
famous methodist preacher, Whitfield; 
be is to preach, they say, to-night— I 
will go and hear him.” 

Frofia these strange motives the young 
man declared ’ he went to hear Mr. 
Whitfield. He preached that evening 
from Matt. iii. 7, “ But when he saw 
many of the Pharisees and Sadducees 
come to his baptism, he Siaid unto them, 
O, generation of vipers, who hath 
warned yon to fiee from the wrath to 
come?” “Mr. Whitfield,” said the 
young man, “described the Sadducees* 
obaracter ; this did not touch me ^ I 
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thought mj^self bm good a Christian as 
any man in England. From this he 
iirent to that of the Pharisees. He de- 
scribed their exterior decency, but ob* 
served, that the poison of the viper ^ 
rankled in their hearts. This, rather* 
shook me. At length, in the course of 
his sermon, he abruptly broke off ; 
paused for a few momenta ; then burst 
into a flood of tears, lifted up his hands 
and eyes, and exclaimed, ‘ Oh, my 
hearers t the wrath’s to come ! the 
wrath’s to come !’ These words sunk 
into my heart like lead into water; I 
wept, and, when the sermon was ended, 
retired alone, and for weeks I could 
think of little else. These awful words 
followed me wherever. 1 went, ‘ The 
wrath’s to come ! the wrath’s to 
come ! * ” Th^ issue was, that the 
young man 8<^n afterwards made a 
public profession of religion, in a little 
time became an eminent preacher, and 
he himself related these circumstances 
to the late Rev. Andrew Fuller, .^of 
Kettering. ^ 

(/) PLAYING AT BALL ON 
TH^; SABBATH.— The following in- 
teresting facts' were related to the llev. 
Dr. Conder, of London, by an old gen- 
tleman, who remembered, when a boy, 
to have heard them fVom the great- 
grandfather of^at gentleman : 

“ I used (smd he) when young, to 
accompany my father to Royston mar- 
ket, which Mr. Conder also frequented. 
The custom of the worthy men in those 
days* was, when they had done their 
marketing, to meet together, and take 
needful refreshment in a private room, 
where, without interruption, they might 
talk freely about the things of God- 
how they had heard on the sabbath day, 
and how they had gone on in the week 
past. 1 wa^admitted to sit in a corner 
of the room. One day, when I was 
there, the conversation turned ufton the 
question, *By what means God first 
visited their souls, and began a work of 
^race upon them.* It was your great- 
grandfather’s turn to speak, and his 
account struck pje in away that I never 
forgot. He told the company as fol- 
lows ‘ When I was a young man, I 
was greatly addicted to foot-ball* play** 
ing; and, as the custom was in . our 
parish, and in many others also, the 
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young men, as soon as church was over, 
took a foot-ball and went to play. Our 
minister often remonstrated against our 
breaking the sabbath, which, however, 
had but little effect ; only my conscience 
checked me at times, and 1 used some- 
times to steal away and hide myself 
from my companions. But being dex- 
terous at the game, they would find me , 
out, and get me among them ; and this 
often brought on me more guilt and 
horror of conscience. Thus I went on 
sinning and repenting a long time, but 
had no resolution to break off from the 
practice, till, one sabbath morning, our 
minister acquainted his hearers that he 
was very sorry to tell them, that by 
order of the king (James i.) and his 
council, he must read them the follow- 
ing paper, or relinquish his 'living. This 
was the Book of Sports, forbidding the 
ministers or churchwardens, or any 
others, to molest or discourage the 
youth, in what were called their manly 
sports and recreations on the Lord’s 
day, etc. While our minister was read- 
ing it, I was seized with a ^chill and 
horror not to be described. Now. 
thought I, iniquity is established by a 
law, and sinners are hardened in their 
sinful ways I What sore judgments 
are to be expected upon so wicked and 
guilty a nation ! What shall 1 do ? 
Whither shall 1 flee? How shall I 
escape ^he wrath to come ? Thus God 
convinced me that it was high time to 
be in eamesb about salvation. From 
that time I nev^r had the least inclina- 
tion to take a football in hand, or to 
join my vain companions any more ; so 
that I date my conversion from then, 
and adore the grace of God in making 
that an ordinance for my salvation, 
which the devil and wicked- governors 
laid as a trap for my destruction.’ 

“ This (continued the narrator) I 
heard him tell ; and, I h6pe, with some 
serious benefit to my own soul.” 

(g) THE ROBBER AND THE 
STOLEN SERMONS. — A minister, 
had been preaching one evening, in a 
village at some distance from his hoiqe; 
when, on his return, he was stopped by 
a footpad, who presented a pistol, and 
demanded his money. The minister 
allowed him to take his watch and his 
money ; and the thief, feeling some 
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papers in his pocket, took them also pocket, the sound of the minister's voice 
away v^ith him, saying, that for any- caught his ear, and induced him to go 
thing he knew, there might be bank and look in at the door. At the instant 
notes among thenu These papers were, the minister was preaching, in a very 
however, manuscript sermons, written animated manner, on the efficacy of the 
out at length in a fair and legible hand, hlood of Christ to cleanse the guilty 
Some months afterwards, a respectable- conscience, stating that the Saviour was 
looking man called upon the same able and willing to save the vilest rebels, 
minister, recalled to his recollection the and then gave a most pressing invitation 
robWy, stated that he had been the to the chief of sinners, saying, 
robber, restored the watch and a sum of ** Come and welcome, come and welcome, 

money equivalent to that which he had All that feel your need of Him.” 

taken away, and stated the cause of his These and similar sentences so pene- 
making' restitution was, that upon look- trated his heart, that they produced 
ing over the papers, he found a sermon feelings which are more easily conceived 
on the words, ** Thou shalt not steal.** than described. 

The singularity of this circumstance When the service was over, he went 
induced him to read it ; and the impress home, fell on his knees, and cried for 
sion produced by its warnings upon him mercy. His wife was, at first, astonished 
was so powerful, that he abandoned his at the wonderful change ; but, on in- 
profligate courses, became an altered quiry, she found the Lord had answered 
man, devoted himself to industrious her prayer in behalf of her husband, 
labour, and took the earliest opportunity (t) THE THREE SCOFFERS.— 
of restoring the property he had stolen. In a sea-port town, on the west coast of 
(A) DRUNKARD SAVED FROM England, notice was once given of a 
SUICIDE. — An aged Christian, in sermofl to be preached there on Sunday 
Berwick-upon-Tweed (England), gave evening. The preacher was a man of 
a visitor of the poor the following ac- great celebrity ; and that circumstance, 
count of his conversion. He said, that together with the object of the discourse 
previous to the Lord’s meeting with being to enforce the duty of a strict ob- 
him,he was a notoriously wicked charac- aervance of the sabbath, attracted an 
ter ; and, among many other vices, he overflowing audience. After the usual 
was much addicted to drinking to excess, prayers and praises, tht preacher read 
On a certain occasion, he had, what he his text, and was about to proceed with 
termed, broken out, and had been in a his sermon, when he suddenly puui-'ed, 
state of intoxication for, 1 think he said, leaning his head on the pulpit, and 
a fortnight When the effects of the remained silent for a few moments. It 
liquor left him, and he began to come was imagined that he had become indis- 
to himself, his spirits sunk unusuaily posed ; but he soon recovered himself, 
low, and guilt and remorse preyed on and, addressing the congregation, said, 
his mind so much, that he was driven to that before entering upon his discourse, 
despair, and felt himself so miserable, he begged to narrate to them a short 
that he 'determined on the rash act of anecdote. It is now exactly fifteen 
putting an end to his existence ; accord- years (said he) since I was last within 
ingly he procured a rope to hang him- this place of worship ; and the occasion 
self. At that time, his wife, who was a was, as many here may probably 
truly pious woman, was at Spafields remerftber, the very same as that which 
chapel A thought (»me into his mind, has now brought us together. Amongst 
that he should like his wife to know his those who came hither that evening, 
fate soon after he was dead; this in- were three dissolute young men, who 
dttced him to go round the back of the came not only with the intention of 
chapel, to seek for a convenient place to insulting and mocking the venerable, 
commit the fatal de^ expecting that pastor, but even with stones in their 
when the congregation came out, he pockets to throw at him as he stood in 
should be found dead, and that his wife the pulpit. Accordingly, they bad not 
would be informed. When passing the attended long to the discourse, when 
back of the chapel, with the rope in his one of them said, impatiently, ** W^y 
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need we listen any longer to the Uoek- 
head ?— throw I ”^But the second stopped 
him, saying, ^ Let us first see what he 
makes of this point*’ The curiosity of 
the latter was no sooner satisfied, than 
he, too, said, ** Ay, confound him, it is 
only as I expected — throw now !** But 
here the third interposed, and said, ** It 
would be better altogether to give up 
the design which has brought us here.” 
At this remark his two associates took 
offence, and left the place, while he 
himself remained to the end. *^Now, 
mark, my brethren,” continued the 
preacher, with much emotion, **what 
were afterwards the seyeral fates of 
these young men? The first was 
hanged, many years ago, at Tyburn, 
for the crime of forgery ; the second 
is now lying under the sentence of 
death, for murder, in the gaol of this 
city. The third, my brethren,”—and i 
the speaker’s agitation here became ex- 
cessive, while he paused, and wiped the 
large drops from his brow — “the third, 
my brethren, is he who is now abouthto 
address you! — listen to him.” 

O') THE INFIDEL’S SERMON 
TO/ THE ?IRATES.— A native of 
Sweden, residing in the south of France, 
had occasion to go from one port to 
another in the Baltic Sea. When he 
came to the place whence he expected 
to sail, the ve^el was gone. On in- 
uuiring, he found a fishing boat going 
me same way, in which he embarked. 
After being for some time out to sea, 
the men observing that he had several 
trunks and chests on board, concluded 
he must be very rich, and therefore 
agreed among themselves to throw him 
overboard.' This he heard them ex- 
press, which gave him great uneasiness. 
However, he took occasion to open one 
of his trunks, which contained some 
books. Observing this, they remarked 
among themselvea that it was notsvorth 
while to il^w him into the sea^ as they 
did not want gny books, which they 
supposed were^ all the trunks containedL 
^They asked him if he were, a priest : 
harfly knowing what reply to make, 
he told them he Vas ; and at this they 
seemed much pleas^ and said they 
would have a sermon on the next day, 
as it was the sabbath. 

This increiUed the anxiety and dis- 


tress of his mind, for he knew himself 
to be as incapable of such an undertak* 
ing as it was possible for any one to be, * 
as he knew very little of the Scriptures ; 
neither did he Mieve in the inspiration 
of the Bible. 

At length they came to a small rocky 
island, Mrhaps a quarter of a mile in 
circnmforence, where was a company of 
«pirates, who had chosen this little se- ' 
questered spot to deposit their treasures. 
He was taken to a cave, and introduced 
to an old woman, to whom they re- 
marked that they were to have a sermon 
preached the next day. She said she 
was very glad of it, for she had not 
heard the word of God for a great 
while. His was a trying case, for 
preach he most ; still he knew uothing 
about preaching. If hq refused, or 
undertook to preach and did not please, 
he expected it would be his death. 
With these thoughts be passed a sleep- 
less night; anr^ in the morning his 
mind was not settled upon anything. 
To call upon God, whom he believed to 
be inaccessible, was altogether vain. 
He could devise no way whereby he 
might be saved. He walked to and fto, 
still shut up in darkness, striving to col- 
lect something to say to them, but could 
not think of even a single sentence. 

When the appointed time for the ser- 
vice arrived, he entered the cave, where 
he found the men assembled. There 
was a seat prepared for him, and a table 
with a Bible on it. They sat for the 
space of hall an hour in profound 
silence ; and even then the anguish of 
his soul was as great as human nature 
was capable of enduring. At length 
these words came to his mind; “ Verily, 
there is a reward for the righteous : 
verily, there is a God that judgeth in the 
earth.” He arose and delivered them ; 
then other words presented themselves, 
and BO on, till his underst^ding became 
opened, and his heart enlarged in a 
manner astonishing to himself. lie 
spoke upon subjects suited to their con- 
dition ; the rewards of the righteous, ' 
the judgments of the wicked, the neces- 
sity of repentance, and the importattce i 
of a change of life. Tho niatchli-ss love ! 
of God to the children of men had such 
a powerful effect upon the minds ^of 
these wretched beings, that they were 
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melted into tears. Nor vas he less before God's throne, and from thence 
astonished at the unbounded goodness hurried into a place of torments ; where, 
of Almightjr God, in thus interposing to seeing his mother full of scorn, she up- 
save his spiritual as well as his natural braided him with his fo^er answer, 
life; and well might he exclaim, *‘l'hisis because he did not save his soul by all 
the Lord's doings, and marvellous in our means. This was so much impressed 
eyes." Underadeep sense of God’s good- upon his miud when he awoke, that, 
ness, his heart became filled with thank- under God, it became the means of his 
fulness, which it was out of his power turning again to him ; and when any- 
tp express. What a marvellous changes body asked him the reason why he be- 
was thus suddenly brouglit about % came again religious, he gave them no 
Divine interposition ! He who a little o^her answer than this : “ If I could not 


while before disbelieved in comfnunion 
with God and the soul, became as 
humble as a little child ; and they who 
were so lately meditating on his death, 
now were filled with love and goodwill 
towards each other, particularly to- 
wards him ; manifesting affectionate 
kindness, and willing to render him all 
the assistance in their power. 

The next morning they fitted out one 
of their vessels, and conveyed him 
whither he desired. From that time 
he became a changed man ; from the 
influence of infidelity, he was brought 
to be a sincere believer in the power and 
efficacy of the troth as it is in Jesus. 

351. OYERRULINO DREAMS A%D IN- 
VOLUNTARY AFFECTIONS. 

(a) THE MOUNTAINEER’S 
DREAM.— A man who has long lived 
in an obscure place, on one of the moun- 
tains in Berkshire county, Massachusetts, 
(says the “ New York Evangelist ” of 
1831), who bad been taught to read the 
Bible in childhood,' but had not been to 
any religious meeting, or had a Bible in 
his house for many years, began last 
spring to dream evevj night whole chap- 
ters of what he had read in early life, and 
to think of what bb had dream^ed during 
the day«|teis he did several n^hts and 
days in voccesslon, till the truth thus 
brought to mind effectedt^a deep con- 
viction of sin, which resulted iil his 
conversion. 

(5) THE BACKSLIDER’S 
DREAM.— A youbg gentleman being 
reproved by his mother for being re- 
ligious, made her this answer: ** I am 
resolved by all means to save my soul." 
Some time afterwards he fell into a 
lukewarm state, and was, besides, sick 
and nigh unto death. One night he 
dreamed that he saw himself summoned 


in my dream endure my mother’s up- 
braiding my^ folly and lukewarmness, 
how should I be able to suffer that God 
should call me to an account in the last 
day, that the angels should reproach my 
lukewarmness, that the devil should 
aggravate my sins, and that all the 
saints of God should deride my folly 
and hypocrisy ?” 

(c) THE FATHER’S DREAM OF 
JUDGMENT. — “In January last," 
said a pious father, in writing to his 
friends;. “I dreamed, that the day of 
judgment was come. I saw the Judge 
on his great white throne, and all na- 
tions were gathered before him. My 
wife and I were on the right-hand ; hut 
I could not see my children, I said, * I 
cannbt bear this ;>>I must go and seek 
them.* I went tame left-hand of the 
Jud^e, and there found them all stand- 
ing in *the utmost despkir. A.8 soon as 
they saw me, they caught hold of me, 
and cri^, ‘ Oh 1 father, we will never 
part.’ I said, ‘ My dear children, I am 
come to try, if possible, to get you out 
of this awful situation.’ So 1 took them 
all with me ; but when we came near 
the Judge, I thought he cast an angry 
look, and said, * What do thy children 
with thee now ? they would not take 
thy warning when on earth, and they 
shall not, share with.thee the crown in 
heaven ; depart, ye cursed !’ At these 
words 1 awoke, bathed in tears. Awhile 
after this, as we were all sitting together 
on a sabbath evening, 1 related to them 
my dream. , No sooner did 1 begin, 
than first one, and then another, ,yea, 
all of them, burst into tears, and God , 
fastened conviction ’on their hearts. 
Five of them are rejoicing in God their 
Saviour, and 1 believe the Lord is at work 
with the other two ; so that I doubt not 
he will give them also to my prayers.” 
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id) HILL'S' REPLY TO THE 
CONVERT. — A candidate^ for admis- 
sion toAihurch-fnembership under the 
Rev. Rowland Hill being required to 
give some account of his first impres- 
sions as to the evil of sin, anu the need 
of the gospel, related a dream by which 
he had been affected, led to serious in- 
quiry, and to the hearing of sermons. 
When he had ended, Mf. Hill said, 
“ We do not wish to despise a good 
man’s dreams by any niic^os ; butc'we 
will tell you what we thmi of the dream, 
after we have seen how you go on when 
you are awake** 

352. OYERROtnrO VARIOUS rSCLINOS, 
ACTIONS, AKP EVENTS. .. 

(a) GUTHRIE AND THE PA- 
PIST. — Mr. Guthrie, an eminent mi- 
nister in Scotland, was one evening 
travelling home very late. Having lost 
his way on a moor, he laid the reins on 
the neck of his horse, and committed 
himself to the direction of Providence. 
After long travelling over ditches and 
fields, the horse brought him tea farmer’s 
hduse, into which he went, and re- 
quested permission to sit by the fire till 
morning, which was granted, A popish 
I>riest was administering extreme unc- 
tion to the mistress'^ of the house, who 
was dying. Mr. Guthrie said^nothing 
till the priest had retired ; then he went 
forward to the dying woman, and asked 
her if she enjoyed peace iif the pro- 
spect of death, in consequence of what 
the priest had said and done to her. 
She answered, that she did not; on 
which he spoke to her of salvation 
through the atoning blood of the Re- 
deemer. The Lord taught her to under* 
stand, and enabled her to believe the 
message of mercy, and she .died^ tri- 
umphing in Jesus Christ her Saviour. 
After witnessing this astonishing scqne,' 
Mr. Guthrie mounted his hone, and 
rode home. On bis arrival, he told 
Mrs. Guthrie he had seen a geeat won- 
der during the night ** 1 came,*' siud 
he, **to a farm-house, where I found a 
woman in a state of nature; I saw her 
in a state of grace ; and left her in a 
state of glory.” 

(b) THE DYING MINISTER'S 
DISSOLUTE SON.— Mr. Nathan Da- 
vies, the eldest son of a respectable 
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Christiau minister in Wales, was a ; 
youth of wild and dissolute conduct, 
and thereby- occasioned much grief to 
his pious parents. Neither the mild 
nor the severe methods used to reclaim ' 
him had the desired effect At length, 
a period arrived when the aged and 
venerable fiuher must die; and. like 
Jacob, he desired that his children 
should be called to his bedside, to re- 
ceive his dying admonitions. Having 
addressed them all, one by one, except 
the profiigate son, in a very affectionate 
and solemn manner, he concluded, by 
warning them to shun the bad example 
and wicked ways of their eldest brother, 
and advised them to act towards him 
with caution and forbearance, adding, 
that he feared they would experience 
from him nothing^but sorrow and trou- 
ble. He then dismissed them, and soon 
afterwards died. 

The circumstance of the father’s 
silence made a deeper impression on 
the mind of Nathan than all the reproofs 
and exhortations he had before received ; 
and, to use his own expression, be 
thought at the time that his heart would 
have burst. He was then about twenty- 
seven years of age: and, through the 
Divine blessing, a great change became 
visible ip him ; he abandoned bis former 
ways dhd companions, beqame a serious 
hearer of the word of God, and, in* 
shoi:t time, a member of the church 
over which his late father had been the 
pastor. A few years afterwards he was 
called ^to the ministry, succeeded his 
father in the pastoral office, and was 
blessed in it with eminent success until 
the day of his death, which took place 
in the year 1726, 

(c) HOWE AND HIS. JNEMY.- 
Wnen'the melancholy statipf the times 
compelled ^is excellent man to quit the 
public char^ of lus beloved conmga- 
tion at Torrington^in Devonshire (Bng-, 
land), impressed w Hh a serae of duty, he 
embraced every opportuni^ of preach- j 
ing the word of life. He an^ Mr. ^ | 
F&vel used frequently to conduct theiy 1 
secret ministrations at midnight, in dif- 
ferent bouses in the north of DevoR- I 
shire. One of the principal of these was 
Httdscott, an ancient mansion belonging 
to the family of Rolle, between Tor- 
rington and Southmolton. Yet, even 
2x 
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here, the ohseryant eye of maleyolence 
was upon them. Mr. Howe had been 
officiating there, in a dark and tem- 
pestuous wintry night, when an alarm 
was made that information had been 

g iyen, and a warrant granted to appre- 
end him. It was judged prudent for 
him to quit tbe house ; but in riding 
over a large common, he and his ser- 
vant missed their way. After several 
fruitless efforts to recover it, the at- 
tendant went forward to seek for a 
habitation, where they might either ^nd 
directions or a lodging. He soon dis- 
covered a mansion, and received a 
cheerful invitation to rest there for the 
night. But how great vras Mr. Howe’s 
surprise to hod, ou his arrival, that the 
hou<%e belonged to his most inveterate 
enem.A , a country magistrate, who had 
often breathed the most implacable 
vengeance against him, and, as he had 
reason to believe, was well acquainted 
with the occasion of his travelling at 
such an hour. However, he put the 
best face he could upon it, and even 
mentioned his name and residence to 
the gentleman, trusting to Providence 
for the result. His host ordered supper 
to be provided, and entered into a 
lengthened conversation with his guest ; 
and was so delighted with his. company, 
thas it was a very late hour before he 
could permit him to retire to his chamber. 
In the morning, Mr. Howe expected to 
be accosted with a commitment, and 
sent to Exeter; but, on the contrary, 
he was received by the family at break- 
fast with a very hospitable welcome. 
After mutual civilities, he departed to 
his own abode, greatly Wondering to 
himself at tbe kindness of a man from 
whom he had before dreaded so much. 

Not long afterwards, the gentleman 
sent for Mr. Howe, who found him con- 
fined to his bed ^sidtn^ and still more 
deeply woundea with the sense of sin. 
He acknowled^d that when Mr. Howe 
came first to his 4oor> he inwardly re- 
joiced that he had an opportunity of 
exercising his malice upon him, but 
that his conversation and his manner 
insensibly awed him into respect He 
had long ruminated on the observations 
which Imd fallen from tbe man .oi God, 
and was become a penitent earnestly 
anxious for the blessings of eternal life. 


From that sickness he recovered, be- 
came an eminent Christian, a friend to 
the conscientious, and an intimate com- 
panion of the man whom he had threat- 
ened with his vengeance. 

(d) THE DUMB SERMON EF- 
FECTUAL.~rThe Rev. William Ten- 
nant once took much pains to prepare 
a sermon, to convince a celebrated in- 
fidel of the troth of Christianity ; but, 
ih attemptinl^ to deliver this laboured 
discourse, he was so confused, as to be 
compelled to stop, and close the service 
by prayer. This unexpected failure, in 
one who had so often astonished the 
unbeliever by the force of his eloquence, 

I led the infidel to reflect that Mr. T. had 
been, at other times, aided by a Divine 
power. This reflection proved the 
means of his conversion. Thus God 
accomplished by sileneb what his servant 
wished to effect by persuasive preach- 
ing. Mr. Tennant used afterwards to 
say, his dumb sermon was one of the 
most profitable sermons that he had ever 
delivered. 

(e) THE DRUNKARD’S CON- 
VERSION.— In a regiment of soldiers 
stationed in Edinburgh, there was a ser- 
geant named Forbes, a very abandoned 
man,. who contracted debts for liquor 
wherever he could.r His wife washed for 
the regiment, and thus obtained a little 
money. She was a pious woman, but 
all her attempts to reclaim him w'ere 
long unsuccessful. During one of Mr. 
Whitfield’s visits to the city, she offered 
her husband a sum of money if he would 
for once go and hear him. This was a 
strong inducement, and he engaged to 
go. The sermon was in a field, as no 
Jbuilding could have contained the audi- 
ence. The sergeant was rather early, 
and placed himself in the middle of the 
field, that be might file off when Mr. 
Whitfield ascen£d the pulpit; as he 
only washed to be able to say that he 
had seen him. The crowd, however, in- 
creased ; an4 when Mr. Whitfield ap- 
peared, pee^le pressed forward, and 
the sergeant found it impossible to get 
away. The prayer produced some im- 
pression on his rnWy'^but the sermon 
most deeply convinced him of his sin- 
fizlncss and danger. He became an 
altered man, and proved the reality of ; 
bis conversion, by living for many years 
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with the strictest economy, iif order to 
liquidate the claims of every one of his 
creditors. 

(/) THE MATHEMATICIAN 
CONFOUNDED.—A young man, who 
had graduated at one of the first col- 
' leges in America, and was celebrated 
for his literary attainments, particularly 
his knowledge of mathematics, settled 
in a village where a faicMul minister 
of the gospel was stationed. ‘ It was not 
long before the clergyman met with 
him in one of his evening walks, and 
after some conversation, as they were 
about to part, addressed him as follows: 
“ I have heard you are celebrated for 
your mathematical skill ; I have a pro- 
blem which I wish you to solve.” 
“What is it?” eagerly inquired the 
young man. The’clergyman answered, 
with a solemn tone of voice, “ What 
shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the 
M’hole world, and. lose his own soul ?” 
The youth returned home, and endea- 
voured to shake off the impression fast- 
ened on him by the problem proposed 
to him. hut in vain. In the giddy round 
of pleasure, in his business, and in his 
studi.'S, the question still forcibly re- 
lurntd to. him, “ What shall it profit a 
man, if he shall gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul ?” It resulted in 
his conversion, and his becoming an 
able advocate and preacher of that gos- 
pel which he once rejected. 

(if) THE MERCHANT TORNED 
P U E AC H ER, — Peter Waldo was a citi- 
zen and opulent merchant of Lyons, and 
at one period a believer of the errors of 
Popery. Being in company, however, 
with some friends, one of "whom sud- 
d(>nly fell dead tP the ,ground, he wasL.^ 
aroused to the importance of religious 
truth, and led to inquire seriously after 
it. So deeply was he impressed with 
the superior value of eternal things, 
that he ^ave np his mercantile^ occu- 
pations, distributed his wealth to, the 
poor, exhorted his neighbours to seek | 
the bread of life, and became a most 
eminent minister in the Waldemsian 
churches, who ^re, in the opinion of, 
some authors, thus designated from, 
him. 

(h) THE ACTRESS AND THE, 

! COTT ACER’S FAMILY. — An uc- 
' tross in one of the English provincial or ■ 
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country theatres, was one day passing . 
through the streets of the town in which 
she then resided, when her attention was 
attracted by the sound of voices, which 
she heard in a poor cottage before h( r. 
Curiosity prompted her to look in at an 
'Open door, when she saw a few poor 
people sitting together, one of whom, at 
the moment of her observation, was 
giving out the following hymn, which 
the others joined in singing 

** Depth of mercy I can there be 
Mercy still reserved for met’* 

The tune was sweet and simple, but she 
heeded it not. The words had riveted 
her attention, and she stood motionless, 
until she wm. invited to enter by the 
woman of the house, who bad observed 
her standing at the ddpr. She complied, 
and remained during a prayer which 
was offered up by one of the little com- 
pany; and uncouth as the expressions 
might seem in her ears, they carried 
with them a obnviction of sincerity on 
the part of the person then employed. 
She quitted the cottage, but the words 
of the hymn followed her; she could 
not banish them from her mind, and at 
last she resolved to procure the book 
which contained the hymn. The mofe 
she read it, the more decided her serious 
impresstons became. She attended the 
ministry of the Gospel, read her hiiherlo . 
neglected and despised Bible, and bowed 
hei'self in humility and contrition of 
heart before Him whose mercy sic felt 
she needod, whose sacrifices are those 
of a broken heart and a contrite spirit, 
and who has declared that therewith he 
Is well pleased. 

Her profession she determined at 
once, and for ever, to renqune'e ; and 
for some little time excustld herself 
from appearing ^on the stage, without, 
however disclosing her change of senti- 
ments, or making known her resolution 
finally to leave it. ^ 

The manager of the theatre called 
upon her one morning, and requested 
her to sustain the principal character*in ^ 
a new play which waS to be performed 
the next week for his benefit. She had 
Ireqneutly performed tins characn r to ' 
general admiration ; hut she now, how- 
ever, told him her resolution ueV'ir to 
appear ^s an actress again, at the same 
2x2 
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time giving her reasons. At first he 
attempted to overcome her scruples hy 
ridiculef but this vras nnavailinff; he 
then represented the loss he should in* 
cur by her refusal, and concluded his 
arguments by promising, that if to obligee 
him she irould act on this occasion, it 
should be the last request of the kind 
he would ever make. Unable to resist 
his solicitations, she promised to appear^ 
and on tfab appointed evening went to 
the theatre. The character she assumed 
required her, on her first entrance, to 
sing a song ; and when the curtain was 
drawn up, the orchestra immediately be- 
gan the accompaniment ; but she stood 
as if lost in thought, and as one forget- 
ting all around her, and her own situa- 
tion. The music ceased, but she did 
not sing; and supposing her to be 
overcome by embarrassment, the band 
again commenced. A second time they 
paused for her to begin, and still she 
did not open her lips. A third time 
the air was played, and then, with 
clasped hands, and eyes suffused with 
tears, she sang, not the words of the 
song, but— 

** Depth of mercy ! can there he 
Mercy still reserved for me V* 

It is almost needless to add, that 
the performance was Suddenly ended; 
many ridiculed, thongh some were ia- 
duced from that memorable night to 
** consider their ways,” and to reflect 
on the wonderful power of that religion 
' which could so influence the heart and 
change the life of one hitherto so vain, 
and so evidently pursuing the road 
which leadeth to destruction. 

It would be satisfactory to the reader 

to know, that the change in Miss 

was as permanent as it was singular; 
she walked consistently with her pro- 
fession of religion for many years, and 
^ at length became the wife of a mimster 
of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ 
(0 THE CHRISTIAN’S GLOOMY 
DEATH.— A pious parent bad three 
sons, who, notwithstanding all bis ad- 
monitions and instructions, mingled with 
many prayers and tears, grew up to 
manhood lu scepticism and profli^cy. 
The Ihther lay dying ; and, conceiving 
that it might perhaps produce a good 
, impression on the minds of his aban- 


doned children, to let them see how a 
Christian died, the fHends of the femily 
introduced them to the bedside of their 
expiring parent Bat to their unspeak- 
able gnef, the good man died without 
any expressions of Christian confidence, 
and appeared destitute of those strong 
consolations which believers in Jesus 
usually experience in the closing scene. 
It was now apprehended that the effect 
of this melancholy circumstance on the 
young men wonld be, to confirm them 
in their prejudice a^nst religion, and 
afford them, in their opinion, a snlfi- 
cient evidence that it was a cunningly 
devised fable. However, it was not so-: 
the ways of God are not as our ways, 
neither are his thoughts as our thoughts, 
A few days after the funeral, the younger 
brother entered the room in which the 
two others were; and obse^in^ that he 
had been weeping, they inquired the 
cause of his grief, “ I have been think- 
ing,” said he, "of the death of our 
father.” “ All,” said they, " a dismal 
death it was ; what truth or reality can 
there be in religion, when such a man 
as he died in such a state of mind?” 
" It has not affected me in this way,” 
replied the younger brother ; “ we all 
know what a holy life our ftther led, 
and what a gloomy death he died ; now 
I have been thinking, how dreadful our 
death must be, who lead such a wicked 
life!” The observation was like an 
arrow to their consciences ; they began 
to be alarmed, and repaired to the or- 
dinances of religion, which, in their 
father’s life-time they had neglected, 
and ultimately became as eminent for 
piety as « their exemplary parent hud 

0) “SAY YOUR PRAYERS IN 
FAIR WEATHER A sea captain of 
a profligate character, who commanded 
a vessel trading between liiverpool and 
America, during the last war, once took 
on board a man as k common sailor, to 
serve duringthe voyage, just as he was 
leaving port. The new comer was soon 
found to be of a most quarrelsome, 
untractable disposition, a furious blas- 
phemer and dmnkard. Besides these 
disqualifications, he was wholly igno- 
rant of nautical affairs,' or counterfeited 
ignorance to escape duty : in short, he 
was the bane and plague of the vessel, 
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and refused obstinately to give any ac- The captain was ashamed to refuse, so 
want of ^imsel^ or his tomy, or past the two friends entered the temple to- 
Itfc. gether. Already all the seats were 

At length a violent storm arose ; all occupied, and a dense crowd filled the 
hands were piped upon deck, and all, as aisle t but by dint of personal exertion, 


the captain thought, seemed too few to 


pcceeded in reaching a position 


save the ship* When the men were right in front of the pulpit, at about five 
mustered to their quarters, the sturdy yards distance. The preacher, one of 
blasphemer was missing, and my fHend the most popular of the day, riveted the 
went below to seek tor him ; great was attention of the entire congregation, in- 
his surprise at finding him on his knees, eluding the captain himself, to whom 
repeating the Lord’s prayer with won- his features. and voice, though he could 
derful rapidity, over and ovpr again, as not assign any time or place of previous 
if he had bound bimself to countless meeting, seemed not wholly unknown, 
reiterations. Vexed at what he deemed ^rticiuarly when he spoke with anitna- 
hypocrisy or cowardice, he shook him tion* At length the preacher’s eve fell 
roughly by the collar, exclaiming, **iS!ay upon the spot where the two mends 
your pretyers in fair weather” The stood. He suddenly paused — still gas- 
man rose up, qbse^ing in a low voice, ing upon the captain, as if to make him 
** God grant I may ever see fair weather self sure that he) laboured under no 
to say them.” optical delusion— and after a silence of 

In a few hours the storm happily more than a minute, pronounced with a 
abated, a week more brought them to voice that shook the building, “ Say 
harbour, and an incident so trivial passed your prayers in fair weather” 
quickly away from the memory of the The hearers were lost in amazement, 


landing, and app^red not again. 


dangerous voyage firom Eiigknd. 

It was on a Sabbath morning, and the 


streets were thronged with persons pro- fer the miuistry, and was now, throng 


ceeding to the several bouses of wor^ip, 
with ^aHuch that city abounds ; but the 


and top often frequented. 

It 1 1^: 1. 


God had outrun their petitions ; befere 


captain ; the more casl^, the man nor was it until a considerable time had 
in question was paid off the day after elapsed that the preacher recovered 


sufficient self-possession to recount the 


Four years more had elapsed, during incident with which the reader is already 
which;, though the captain had twice acquainted, adding, wi^ deep emotion, 
been shipwrecked, and was grievously that the words which his captain uttered 
hurt by the falling of a spar, he pursued in the storm, had clung to him by day 
without amendment a life of profligacy and by bight after his landing, as if an 


and contempt of God. At the end of angel had been charg^ with the duty 
this period, he arrived in the port of of repeating them in bis ears-^that he 
New York, after a very tedious and (elt ihe holy call as coming direct froth 
dangerous voyage flrom England. above, to do the work of his crucifled 


above, to do the work of his crucifled 
Masters— that be had studied at college 


grace, such as they saw and heard. 

At the conclusion (si this affeodng 


captain was bent on far other occupa- address, Uc called on the audience to 
tion, designing to drown the recollection join in prayer with himself, that the 
of perils and deliverances, in a cele- same words mighty be blessed in turn 
brated tavern which he had too long to him who first bad' used thibn. But 


As he walked leisurely towards this^ the captain’s former shipmate had deased 
goal, he encountered a very dear, friend, to tell his story, the pow^ of the Spirit 
a quondam associate of xrfbny a thought- bad wrought effectually ufmn him, and 
less hour.' Salutations over, the captain snbdued every lofty ima^nation ; and^ 
seized him by the arm, declaring that when the people diapers^ he excbbnged 
he should accompany him to the hotel, the hotel for the house of the preac&t, 
** 1 will do so,” replied the/»ther, with with whom he tarried six weeks, apd 
great oaliuness, “on oonditioo that you parted from him to pursue hU profek- 
oome with me first for a single hour into sion, with a heart devoted to^ the ser- 
this house, (a church,) and thank God vice of bis Saviour, and with holy 
for his ’mercies to yon on the deep.” and happy assurances which advancing 
f 
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years halloired, strengthened, and sanc- 
tified. 

(k) CONVERSION OF THE HAL- 
DANES. — The Rev. James Haldane, 
pastor of one of the Baptist churches 
in Edinhnrgh, Scotland (says the Rev. 
Mr. Turnbull), was a junior member of 
a highly respectable and wealthy family. 
In his youth he became connected with 
the British navy, and rose to the post 
of captain in one of his majesty’s war 
ships. On one occasion, being engaged 
in a warmly-contested battle, he saw 
the whole of his men on deck swept oS 
by a tremendous broadside from the 
enemy. ^le ordered another company 
to be “piped up" from below, to take 
the place of their lost companions. On 
coming up, they saw the mangled re- 
mains strewn upon the deck, and were 
seized with a sudden and irresistible 
panic. On seeing this, the captain 
jumped up, and swore a horrid oath, 
imprecating the vengeance of Almighty 
God upon the whole of them, and wish- 
ing that they might all sink to hell. 
An old marine, who was a pious man, 

3 d up to him, and respectfhlly 
ng his hat, said, — “Captain, 1 
believe God hears prayer ; and if God 
had heard your prayer just now, what 
would have become of us?” Having 
spoken this, he made a respectful bow, 
and retired to hijs place. After the en- 
gagement, the captain calmly refiected 
upon the words of the old marine, 
and was so deeply afiected by them, 
that he devoted nis attention to the 
claims of religion, and was subsequently 
converted to God. 

Of course he informed his brother 
Robert of what had taken pldce ; bnt In- 
stead of being gratified by it, his brother 
was greatly offended, and requested 
him never to enter his house till he had 
changed bis views, “ Very well, Ro- 
bert,*° said James, “but I have one 
comfon in the case, and that is, yon 
cannot prevent my praying far you 
aind holding out his hand, bo bade him 
good-bye. His brdther Robert was 
much affected by this; he could not 
get rid of the idea that his brother was 
constantly praying for him. He saw 
the error of his ways, and sRer much 
investigation and reflection, bechme a 
decided Christian. 
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5k>ma years afterwards, Robert Hal- 
dane made a journey to the Continent, 
and settled for some time in Geneva. 
He was much affected with the low 
spiritufd condition of the Protestant 
cnurch there, which had become in- 
fected with the rationalistic and neolo- 
gical views prevalent in Germany. 
Indeed, the clergy themselves had so 
far departed from the faith of the Re- 
formation, as to reject almost all the 
fundamental doctrines of the gospel, 
particularly the divinity of Christ, and 
the doctrine of atonement' Mr. Haldane 
made himself acmiainted with the stu- 
dents attending the divinity school in 
Geneva, and invited a number of them 
to his house, and, by free conversation, 
endeavoured to teach them the gospel, 
and the nature of spiritual religion. 
This he frequently repeated, and God 
blessed his raorts to the conversion of 
ten or twelve of them. Among them 
were Felix Neff^ subseqnently pastor in 
the high AIps,^ and one of the purest 
and most devoid men that ever lived ; 
Hemp Pptf another well-known and 
truly pious man; and Henrp Merle 
D'Aubiyni^t well known throughout the 
literary and religious world, as the 
author of the “ History of the Reforma- 
tion,” and President of the New Evan- 
gelical School of Theology in Geneva. 

353. TRUST IN PROVIDENCE. 

(a) THE WIDOW’S PRAYER 
ANSWERED. — A correspondent of 
the “Tract Magazine” gives the fol. 
lowing account as she had it from the 
lips of a pious widow of her acquaint- 
ance: 

“ One evening we were eating our 
supper; we had nothing but bread, and 
of that not sufficient to eatisfr our hun- 
ger. ‘^Mother,* said little John, when 
he was finishing his last morsel, * what 
shall we do to-morrow morning ? there 
is no bread ill the house ; we shall have 
DO breakfrst’ 1 answered him,> *Do 
not frar, John; God has not forsaken^ 
ns ; let tts pray to hun,1ind be assured 
he will remember us.* I made him 
kneel down by my side, and prayed that 
God would, in his goodness, have pity 
upon us, and ^ve us bread for the mor- 
row. I then put my child to bed, telling 
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him to go to sleep quietly, and (p depend he would give us our daily bread. God 
upon his God, who never "forgot those has heard us, and has given us bread : 
who put their trust in him. I myself may this teach you through life to put 

u-j ja s .. /• i.i- _ ” _ « 


went to bed, firmly believing that God 
had heard my prayer, and, commending 


your trust and faith in your heavenly 
rather. I most earnestly pray to God 


myself to the protection of our Lord that you may never forget this.”* 

Jesus Christ, I slept comfortably till four Dame Bartlet concluded her interest- 
iu the morning, when John woke me, ing narrative by adding, ** And, madam, 
by saying, * Mother, is the bread come?' I have never wanted bread since. 1 
Poor little fellow 1 he had but a scanty am blessed in my son, who is now a 
supper,' and was very hungry. * No,* 1 man ; he is dutiful and good to me, and 
answered, * it is not yet come, but be has never forgotten the pains his mother 
quiet, and go to sleep again ; it will took with him in his childhood, nor the 
come.' We both went to sleep; but I exhortation 1 then gave him to trust in 
was awakened a little before six in the God," 

morning by some one rapping at my (&) THE PERSECUTED WOMAN 
window. * Dame Bartlet,’ said a woman, FED. — A pious woman, in the days of 
* you must get up immediately 1 Mrs. persecution, used to say she should 
Martin’s dfucymaid is taken very ill, never want, liecause her God would 
and you must come and milk her cows.* supply all her weds. She was taken 
Here then was bread for us. I went to before an unjust judge for attending the 
Mrs. Martin’s, and milked her cows, worship of God. The judge, on seeing 
and afterwards sat down in the kitchen her, tauntingly said, ** I have often 
to breakfiist; but I thought of my child, wished to have you in my power, and 
and could not eat. Mrs. Martin observ- now I shall send you to prison, and 
I iug me, said, ^Tou do net eat your then how will you be fed?’’ She re- 
breakfast, Dame Bartlet.’ I thanked plied, ** It it be my heavenly Father’s 
her, and told her I had left a little boy pleasure, I shall be fed from vour 
( t home in bed, very hungry ; if she table.” Mark the sequel. The judge’s 
would permit me, I should prefer carry- wife being present at the woman’s ex- 
ing my breakfast home to him. * Eiat amination, was greatly surprised with 
your breakfast now,’ was the kind an- her firmness, and took care to send her 
swer of Mrs. Martin ; * you shall carry victuals from her table, so that she was 
some breakfast home to your little boy comfortably supplied all the time she 
besides.’ Mrs. Martin then gave me a was in confinement; hnd the Lord was 
basket of provisions, sufficient for my- -pleased to convert the soul of her bene- 
self and child for two or three days. As fkctress. 

I returned home, 1 could not but thank (c)*** BREAD SHALL BE GIVEN 
my God, and feel grstefhl to him, and THE&” — In a large and populous ' 
to my kind beneftictress; and 1 rejoiced village, in one of the hundreds, or 
my little boy’s heart by a sight of my wapentakes of Yorkshire, (England), 
breakfast. He arose directly, eager to lived a poor, but honest and. pious man, 
partake of Mrs. Martin’s kindness ; and whose name was Jonathan. , He was 
after a good breiJcfast, I made him kneel an afflicted man, and much paralyzed 
down again by my side, whilst 1 re- by disease. He had a wife and two or 
tumpd thanks to our gracious pod, who three chiidreo, whose cliief dependence 
had heard our prayers the evening iu life was upon his sniall earnings, 
before, and who had given us a kind Jonathan was patient, industrious, and 
benefactress. When we roK, I took Mrsevering in his efforts to provide for 
him upon my lap^ and said to him, himself and for his household, all of 
‘Now, John, 1 hope what has happened whom were content with. homely, fare, 
to us will be remembered by you At the time the writer of this account 
through.your whole life; l^t evening knew him, be might be froifi forty, to 
we bad eaten all our bread; we had fifty years of age. Amongst other 
none left for this morning ; but we occurrences of his life, (he says,) I dia- 
prayed to God that, through his* mercy, - tinctly recollect the following, which he 
and for the sake of his Son Jesus Christ, relate to me : 


pleased to convert the soul of her bene- 
factress. 

(c)*‘‘ BREAD SHALL BE GIVEN 


prayers the evening iu life was upon his sniall earnings, 
had given us a kind Jonathan was patient, industrious, and 
’lieu we roK, I took persevering in his efforts to provide for 
ap, aud said to him, himself and for his household, all of 
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During the time of harvest, while • dition. Kneel down, and thank him 
employed in gathering the fruits of the again.” 

earth, he accidentally slipped from the (d) THE FABHER AND THE 
top of a barley -mow, and sprained one SOLDl£RS.^Soon after the surrender 
or both of his ankles ; in cons^uence of Copenhagen to the English, in the 
of which he was confined to his room year 1807,detachnientsof spldters were, 
and bed for some weeks. It is unne- for a time, stationed in the iHfrounding 
oessary to state that in the mean time villages. It happened one day that 
his family must have felt the loss of his three soldiers, belonging to a Highland 
weekly labour and income. His wife, regiment, were set to forage among 
on one occasion, went up-stairs into his the neighbouring fsirm-housts. They 
room weeping, What is the matter?” went to several, but found them stripped 
said Jonathan ; ** What is distressing and deserted. At length they came to 
thee?” ** Why, the children are crying a large garden, or orchard, full of apple 
for something to eat, and 1 have nothing trees, bending under the weight of fruit, 
to give them,” was the affecting reply. They entered by a gate, and followed a 
** Hast thou faith in God?” asked Jona- path which brought them to a neat 
than ; “ dost thou believe in his provi- frirm-bouse. Everything without be- 
dence and his word? Has he not said, spoke quietness and secnrity; but as 
* Bread shall be given thee, and thy they entered by the front door, the mis- 
water shall be sure?* Isa. xaxiii. 16. tress of the honse and her children ran 
Kneel down,” he continued, ** at the screaming ont by the back. The inte- 
bedside, and pray to God. Tell him rior of the house presented an appear- 
how thy children are circumstanced; ance of order and comfort superior to 
that they have no bread ; that thou hast what might be expected from people in 
nothing wherewith to bny them any ; that station, and from the habits of the 
and I will also pray. Who can tdl country. A watch bung by the side 
what God may do ? He heareth of the fireplace, and a neat book-cos^, 
pn^er.’* well filled, attracted the attention of the 

Jonathan and his wife prayed ear* eider soldier. He took down a book: 
nestly together ; they pleaded the pro* it was written in a language unknown 
mises of God, and waited the result, to him, but the name of Jesus Christ 
8^n afterwards, a person came to the was legible on every page. At th^s 
door with a loaf of bread. Slie came moment, the master of the house en- 
from a house in "^the immediate neigh* tered by the door through which bis 
bourhood of Jonathan, the occupier of wife and children had just fled, 
which was one of Several branches of a One of the soldiers, by threatening 
family who were proprietors of very signs, demanded provisions: tlm man 
extensive iron-works, carried on in the stood firm and undaunted, but shook his 
village where Jonathan lived. No head. The soldier who held the book 
sooner did the good woman receive the approached him, and, ^inting to the 
loaf of bread, than she ran to Jonathan name of Jesus Christ, laid his hand up* 
to tell him how God had answered their on his heart, and looked up to heaven, 
prayer. ^ Now,*’ said Jonathan, ** before Instantly the former grasped his hand, 
anything else be done, kneel down at shook it vehemently, and then ran out 
the bedside, and return thanks to God of the i;pom. He soon returned with 
for having heard our prayer.” She did bis wife and children laden with milk, 
so; foey praised h!s name together, and eggs, bacon, etc.^ which were freely 
then ate their food with gladness and tiered ; a^ when money was ofiEered 
with singleness of heart Not many in return, it was at first refrised I but 
hours elapsed before another kind inter* as two Of the soldiers were pious men,' 
position of Providence presented itsell they, much to the ehagrin of their com* 
A second visitor Moaght them a joint panion, insisted upon paying for all they 
of ifieat When this was told Jonathan^ received. When takine leave, the pious 
he replied to his wife, ** Ay I seet God soidiers' intimated to 3ie former that it 
is even better than his word! He pro* would be well for him to secrete bis 
mised bread, and he sends fiesh^la ad* j watch; bat, by the most significant 
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signs, he gave them to un<i^t|md that 
he fearM no evil, for his trust was in 
God; and that though bis nei^bours, 
on the right hand and on the left, bad 
fled from their habitations, and by fo- 
raging parties hfad k)st what they could 
not remove, not a hair of his head had 
been injured, nor had be even lost an 
apple from his trees. 

** The angd of the Lord encampeth 
round about them that fear him, and de- 
livereth them.*' 

(e) INCIDENTS IN STILLING'S 
LIFE. — In youth, Stilling was ex- 
tremely poor, destitute of the common 
comforts and necessaries of life. After 
a long season of anxiety and prayer, he 
felt satisfied that it was the will of God 
that he should go to a university, and 
prepare himself for the medical profes- 
sion. He did not at first make choice 
of a university, but waited for an inti- 
mation ft-om his heavenly Father ; for 
as he intended to study simply from 
fhith, he would not allow his own will 
in anything. Three weeks after he had 
come to this determination, a friend 
asked him whither he intended to go. 
Hj replied, he did not know. *<Ob,'' 
said she, ** our neighbour, Mr. T., is 
going to Strasburg, to spend the winter 
Siere ; go with him.'* 

This touched Stilling's heart; he felt 
that this was the intimation he had 
waited for. Meanwhile, Mr. T. entered 
the room, and was heartily pleas^ with 

proposition. The wfade of his wel- 
fare now depended on his becoming a 
physician ; and for this a thousand dol- 
lars at least were requisite, of which he 
could not tell where to raise a hundred. 
He nevertheless fixed > his confidence 
firmly on. God, and reasoned as fol- 
lows : 

God begins nothing without termi- 
nating' it gloriously. Now, it^is most 
oertainly true, chat be alone has ordered 
my piesem ciroumstances, entirely wUlif 
out nafy co-operation; eoasequently, it 
is also most certoi^ true, that he will 
accomplish everything regarding me in 
a manner worthy of himself” 

He snUliogly said to his friends, who 
were as poor as bhnself, ^1 wmider 
fttom what quarter my heavenly Father 
irill provide me with money ?* When 
they expressed anxirty, he said, ‘*Be- 
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lieve assuredly that he who was able 
to feed a thousand people with a little 
bread, lives still, and to him I com- 
mend myself; he will certainly find 
out means ; do not be anxious ; the 
Lord will provide,** 

Forty-six df)llar8 were all that he 
could raise for his journey. He met 
with unavoidable delay on the way 
and while at Frankfort, three days* ride 
fh>m Ntrasburg, be had but a single 
dollar left. He said nothing of his c^e 
to any one, but waited for the assist- 
ance of hia heavenly Fath^* As he 
was walking the streets, aim praying 
inwardly to God, be met Mr. L., a 
merchant from the place of his resi- 
dence, who said to him, ** Stilling,- what 
brought you here ? ** 

** 1 am going td Strasburg, to study 
medicine.” 

“ Where do you get your money to 
study with ? " 

<« I have a rich Father in heaven.** 

Mr. L. looked steadily at him, and 
inquired, ** How much money have you 
on hand ? ” 

** One dollar,” said Stilling. 

♦* So,” said Mr, L, ; “ well, I'm one of 
our Father’s stewards;” and handed 
im thirty -three dollars. 

Stilling felt warm tears in his eyes ; 
said he, *‘l am now rich enough; 1 
want no more.” 

This first trial made him so coura- 

g K>a8, that he no longer doubted that 
od would help him through every- 
thing. 

He Ikad been but a short time in 
Strasburg, before his thirty-three dol- 
lars had again been reduced to one#ou 
which account he began ag^ain to' pray 
very earnestly. Just at this time^‘ one 
morning, his room-mate, Mr.^^T., said 
to him, ** Stilling, 1 believe you did not 
bring much money with you,” and 
offered him thirt/dollars in gold, which 
he gladly accept^ as an answer to his 
prayers. 

In a few months after this, the timo^ 
arrived when he must pay the lectvuceris 
fee, or have hit name struck Jirom the 
list of students. The money was to he 
pmd by six o’ekfek on Thursday even- 
ing. Thursday morning came, and he 
bad no mon^, and no means of getting 
any.' The day was spent in prayer. 
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Five o'clock in the eveoinff came, and 
yet there was no money. His faith be- 
gan almost to fail ; he broke out into a 
perspiration; his face was wet with 
tears. Some one knocked at the door. 
** Come in," said he. It was Mr. R., 
the gentleman of whom he had rented 
the room. 

“ I called," said Mr. B., “ to see how 
you like your room ? ” 

Thank you," said Stilling, ** I like 
it very much." 

Said Mr. R., thought I would 
ask you jne other question ; have you 
brought my pioney with you ? ” 

Stilling now felt like Habakkuk when 
the angel took him by the hair of the 
head to carry him to Babylon ; he an- 
swered, “ No, 1 have no money." 

I^Ir. R. looked at him with surprise, 
and at length said, ** 1 see how it is ; 
God has sent me to help you." He im- 
mediately left the room, and so.)n re- 
turned with forty dollars in gold. 

Stilling then felt like Daniel in the 
lion's den, when Habakkuk brought 
him his food ; he threw himself on the 
door, thanked God with tears, and then 
went to the college, and paid his fee as 
well as the best. 

(/) “THE WALKING BIBLE.”-. 
Of a good man, who, from his love to 
the sacred volume, and his extensive 
knowledge of its contents, was called, 
“ the walking Bible,” it is recorded that 
when he was very young, he was, with 
his parents, oppressed with great po- 
verty. In the garden in which their 
cottage, or rather hovel stood, there was 
a large pear-tree, more venerated for 
itsSBge, than valued for its fruitfulness. 
The mother requested him to cut it 
down for firewood. He heard the re- 
uest in silence; she repeated it, an^ 
e still hesitated. At length he said, 

“ Mother, I ought to obey yon, but I 
mast first obey God. The tree is hot 
ours ; it belongs to onr landlord ; and 
yon know that God says, * Thon sfaalt 
not steal.* 1 therefore hope yon will 
not make me cut it down." She de- 
sisted ; for a day or two longer they 
endur^ the cold, when she peremp- 
torily, renewed her demand that the 
tree should be cut down. He then said, 

** Mother, the good Being has often 
^helped ns, and supplied our want when 
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we have been in tronble. Let us wait 
till this time to-morrow; then, if we 
do not find some relief, thongh 1 am 
snre it will be wrong, yet if you make 
me do it, I will out down the tree 
in obedience to yoar command." She 
yielded ; and he, in bis simple manner, 
retired, and in secret earnestly prayed 
to God. to interfere and prevent them 
f^om displeasing him by a transgression 
of his holy law. He sallied forth the 
next morning, and wandering about, 
found a man whose cart-wheel had 4 
broken under a heavy load of coal. 
He told his distress to the man, who 
was induced to leave the coals for him 
to carry awuy, with the understanding 
that whenever he called for the money, 
the family, if able, should pay it ; but 
he never made his appearance. 

(g) THE REV. 8. WELLES' CON- 
PIDENCE IN OOD.-The Rev. Sa- 
muel W.elles, a Christian minister of the 
seventeenth century, constantly trusted 
the providence of God, and was once 
told by a doctor of divinity that he lived 
better on Providence than the doctor 
himself with all his income^ Thongh 
this good man had ten or eleven chil- 
dren, he declared that he bad no anxiety 
about their support, for God would surely 
provide. On this principle he acted in 
leaving a situation which brought him 
200/. a year, for one that yielded only 
half the amount, that his usefulness 
might be increased; and afterwards, 
for the same reason, refused a living 
of 3004 

(A) THE SUFFERERS AT SI- 
GATE A. — During the seventeenth cen- 
tury, while the Rev. John Cotton was 
minister of Boston, United States, intel- 
ligence reached that town of the dis- 
tress of the poor Christians at Sigatea, 
where a small church existed, the mem- 
bers of^ which were reduced to great 
extremity of suffering by persecution. 
Mr. Cotton immediately began to collect 
for them, and sent the sum of 700/. for 
their relief. It is remarkable, that this 
relief arrived the very day after they 
had divided their last pertion of meal, 
without any prospect than that of dying 
a lingering death, and immediately after 
their pastor, Mr. White, had preached to 
them from Ps. xxiii. 1, ** The Lord is my 
Shepherd ; I shall not want." 

\ 
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(i) THE DYING MINISTER’S 
FAMILY?—** I have known,” says an 
English writer, ** wonderfal proofs of the 
faithfulness of the Lord in answering the 
payers of parents who left young and 
helpless families behind. A friend of 
mine in the west of England (a faithful 
laborious minister, but who, I believe, 
never was master of dve pounds at a 
time), was dying, and his friends ad- j 
vised him io make his will. He replied, 

* I have nothing to leave but my wife 
and children ; and I leave them to the 
care of my gracious God.’ Soon after 
this he died happily; but there ap- 
peared no prospect of support for his 
family. The Lord, however, stirred up 
> a man, who had always despised his 
preaching, to Ibel for the deceased 
minister’s poor, destitute family ; and | 
he so exerted himself, that he was the 
means of -1, 600/. being raised by sub- 
scriptions for them ; and the clergy of 
Exeter, who had never countenanced 
his preaching, gave his widow a house 
and garden for life, so that sh9 lived in 
far peater plenty than in her husband’s 
lifetime. Why was all this ? It was in 
‘ ans rer to the prayers of the good man, 
who committ^ his wife and family to 
that God who could supply all their needs, 
and who, he knew, was able to open the 
doors of relief for them.” 

354. MISCELLANEOUS. 

(a) A BIRD’S FLIGHT DECID- 
ING THE SPREAD OF MOHAM- 
MEDANISM. — The great drama of a 
nation’s politics, and the most mighty 
changes in the history and character of 
mankind, may hinge on circumstances 
of the most trivial nature. One of the 
most remarkable instances of this sort 
is found in the history of Mohammed. 
When Ms pursuers followed hyd upon 
him to take bis life, they were turned 
away from the mouth of the cave in 
which he had the momentjbefore taken 
shelter, by the flight of a bird from one 
of the sltf ubs that grew at its entry ! 
For they inferred, that if he had re- 
cently passed that way, the bird must 
previously have been frightened away, 
and would not now have made its ap« 
pearance.. It is a striking remark of the 
historian, that this bird, by its flight on 
S' 
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this occtuioh, changed the destiny of the 
world — instrumental as it was in per- 
petuating the life of the false Prophet, 
and with him the reign of that super- 
stition, which to this day has a wider 
ascendency over our species than Chris- 
tianity itself. Such arc the links and 
concatenations of all history.* 

(b) SCEPTICAL SAILOR CON- 
VINCED. — A careless sailor, on going 
to sea, replied to his religious brother 
in words like these: “Tom, you talk 
a great deal about religion and Provi- 
dence ; and if I should be wrecked, and 
a ship were to heave in sight, and take 
me off, I suppose you would call it a 
merciful Providence. It’s all very well ; , 
but I believe no such thing. These 
things happen likei other thing, by 
mere chance, and you call it Provi- 
dence -r that’s all.” ' He went upon his 
voyage, and the case he put hypotheti- 
cally was soon literally true: he was 
wrecked, Lnd remained upon the wreck 
three days, when a ship appeared, and, 
seeing the sipal of his distress, came to 
his relief. He returned, and, in relating 
the case, said to his brother, ** Oh I Tom, 
when that ship hove in sight, my words 
to you came in a moment into my mind 
like a bolt of thunder, of which 1 have 
never got rid ; and now I think it no 
more than an act of common gratitude 
to give myself up to Him who ^tied and 
saved’ me.” 

(c) COMPLAINING AGAINST 
PROVIDENCE. — A person with not 
very ample means of support, was bur- 
thened wllh a large family. A neigh- 
hour had just called to tell him of a 
friend who had g>t a prise in a lottery, 
when the complaioer was also inform^ 
of the birth of his twelfth child. The 
letter exclaimed peevishly, ** God sends 
meat to others, children to me.” It 
happened that God, at whose govern- 
ment he had impiously murmui^, sent 
him those riches for which he longed; 
but as he sent him the wished-for wealth, 
he deprived him ef the children of whom ^ 
be had complained. The man taw them, 
one by one to go the grave^ before 
him; and in advanced life, anii great 

' • How nysterious, that the life c/ an Inv* 
pof tor should be thus preierved I and to what 
bad account did the false prophet turn God's 
mercy I— £b. j 
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affluence, when he endured the stroke bered (it is hoped with salutary bitter- 
of having his last beloved di^nghter ness) his former rebellious murmuringa 
taken from his eyes, he bitterly remem- against God. 


355. FUNOTUALITY. 


(a) WASTING OTHERS* TIME. 
-»-A committee of eight ladies, in the 
neighbourhood of London, was appointed 
to meet on a certain day at twelve 
o*clock. Seven of them were punctual ; 
but the eighth came hurrying in, with 
many apologies for being a quarter of 
an hour behind time. The time had 
passi^d away without her being aware 
of It ; she had no idea of its being so 
late, etc. A Quaker lady present said. 

Friend, I am not so clear that we 
should admit thine apology. It were 
matter of regret that thou shouldst have 
wasted thine own quarter of an hour ; 
but here are seven besides thyself, 
whose time thou hast also consumed, 
sunounting in the whole to two hours, 
and seven-eighths of it was not thine 
own property.” 

(b) MELANCTHON’S EXAMPLE. 
—It is said of Melancthon, the celebrated 
reformer and colleague of Martin Lu- 
ther, that when he made an appoint- 
ment, he expected not only the hour, 
but the minute to be fixed, that the day 
might not run out in the idleness of 
suspense. 

(c) WILLIAM PENN’S EXAM- 
PLE« — Few men have been more dis- 
tinguished for vigorous exertions of 
vanous kinds, than the worthy and 
well-known William Penn. If we con- 
sider the number of books which he 
wrote and published, the many ;md 
difficult active engagements in which 
he was occupied, and the almost inces- 
sant troubles and Interruptions to which 
he was subject, we shall wonder how it 
was possible for him to accomplish what 
he did. He who reads attentively the 
life of this eminent man, written by 
Mr. Clarkson, wUl find that the secret 
of his extraordinary despatch in study, 
writing, and business, was his punctu- 
ality. 

^ BLAGKSTONE’S EXAMPLE. 
«-Oi Sir 'William Blackstone we are in- 


formed, that in reading his lectures, it 
could not be remembered that he ever 
made his audience wait, even for a few 
minutes, beyond the time appointed. 
Indeed punctuality, in his opinion, was 
so much a virtue, that he could not 
bring himself to think perfectly well of 
any who was notoriously defective in 
this practice. 

(e) WAY TO PROMOTE PUNC- 
TUALITY. — The residence of the 
Rev. David Brown in Calcutta, was at a 
considerable distance feom the mission 
church wherein he preached; but no 
weather^ever deterred him from meet- 
ing the people at the stated periods of 
Divine service. When on any occasion, 
even in oases of indisposition, he was 
urged to postpone the service, he would 
not consent ; for he observed, “ If the 
hearers once find a minister to he irre- 
gular in his attendance on them, they 
will become irregular in attending him; 
but when my congregation sees that no 
inconvenience whatever makes me neg- 
lect them, they will be ashamed to keep 
away on any frivolous pretext.” 

{/) EXAMPLE OF WASHING- 
TON. — When General Washington as- 
signed to meet congress at noon, he 
never failed to he passing the door of 
the- hall while the clock was striking 
twelve. Whether his guests were pre- 
sent or not, he always dined at four. 
Not unfrequently new members of con- 
gress, who were invited to dine with 
him, delayed until dinner was half over; 
and he would then remark, ** Gen tie- 
men, we are punctual here.” When 
he visited Boston in 1788, he appointed 
eight A. M. a#the hour when he should 
set out for Salem ; and while the Old 
South Church clock was,striking eight, 
he was mounting his horse. The com- 
pany of cavalry, which volunteered to 
escort him, were parading in Tremont- 
street after his departure, and it was not 
until the president reached Charles River 
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Bridge that the^ overtook him* On the 
arrival of^he corps, the president, with 
perfect good-nature, sai^ “ Major, I 
thought you had been too long in my 
family, not to know when it was eight 
. o'clock/’ Captain Pease, the fkther of 
the sta^ establishment in the United 
States, had a beautiful pair of horses 
which he wished to dispose of to the 
president, whom he knew to be an ex* 
cellent judge of horses. The president 
appointed five o’clock in the morning \o 
examine them ; but the captain did not 
arrive with the horses until a quarter 
after five, when he was told by the 
groom that the president was there at 
five, and was then fulfilling other en- 
gagements. Pease, much mortified, was 
obliged to wait g w^k for another op- 
portunity, merely for delaying the fint 
quarter of an hour, 
ig) BREWER’S PUNCTUALITY. 
— The Rev. S. Brewer was distinguished 
for punctuality. When a youth in col- 
lege, he was never known to be a minute 
b^ind time in attending lectuxes of the 
tutors, or the family prayers, at which 
the young men who hoarded in private 
fao lilies were expected to assemble. 
One nk>ming the students were col- 
lected ; the clock struck seven, and all 
rose up for prayer ; but the tutor, ob- 
serving that Mr. Brewer was not prer 
sent, paused a while. Seeing him enter 
the room, he thus addressed him : *' Sir, 


the clock has struck, and we are ready 
to begin ; but as you were absent, we 
supposed the clock was too fast, and 
therefore waited.” The clock w as really 
too fast by some minutes. 

(A) CURING A CONGREGA- 
TION. — A punctual minister once had 
the misfortune to succeed a tardy man 
who had bad the congregation in charge 
for some ^rears. He despaired of feforni - 
ing them in great matters, if he could not 
reform them in small ones. He found 
them in the habit of meeting at twelve 
o'clock, though the hour appointed and 
agreed upon was eleven. Ijie preacher 
knew his duty, and begun at the minute. 
The first day after his settlement his 
sermon was well-nigh closed before roost 
of his congregation arrived. Some ar- 
rived just at the tenediction, and were 
confounded. He made no apology, but 
merely asked the seniors if they would 
prefer any other time than eleven 
o’clock, saying that he would be sure 
to attend. A few weeks passed, and the 
house was regularly full and waiting 
for the minute. l!^he preacher never 
failed in twenty years, except in a few 
cases of indisposition, to commence at 
the hour appointed. His hearers became 
as punctual and circumspect in other 
matters, as in their attendance at church ; 
for it is almost impossible to be habi- 
tually punctual in one class of duties, 
and yet to be remiss in all others. 
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356 ., BECAUSE THEIR REMORSE IS NOT 
COMMENSURATE WITH THEIR GUILT. 

(a) THE TWO GREEK PI- 
RATES.--Two Greeks, notorious for 
their piracies and other crimes, were^ 
in 18 ^, tried and condemned, And three 
days afterwards wera executed at Malta. 
In the coarse of the trial, it appeared 
that the beef and anchovies on board 
one of the English vessels which they 
pirated, were deft untouched, and the 
circumstances under which they were 
left appeared to the court so peculiar, | 
that the Culprits were asked the cause 
of it. They promptly answered that it I 
was at the time of the great fast, when | 


I their church ate neither meat nor fish. 

I They appeared to be most hardened and 
I abandoned wretches, enemies alike to 
*their own and every other nation, and 
yet rigidly maintaining their religious 
character: and while they werq rob- 
bing, plnndering, inurderiog, and steal- 
ing the women and children of their 
countrymen, and selling them to the 
Turks, and committing other atrocious^ 
deeds, they would have uS understand 
that they were not so wicked as to taste 
meat or fish, when prohibited by the 
canons of their church ! Had a single 
drop of the blood of the murdered 
been, by means of the blows inflicted, 
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spattered on their lips, and thus by 
chance passed into their month, they 
\rould probably have felt in continual 
danger of the fire that shall never be 
quenched, until they could have visited 
some church, confessed, and done pe- 
nance, for having tasted something of an | 
animal nature in the season of a fast 
do not know, indeed, says Mr. Goodel). 
that they would have manifested such 
ignorance and superstition, but it would 
have given me no surprise to hear that 
they did ; and moreover, that they de- 
rived their principal hopes of success, 
in their villanous and horrid traffic, 
from a strict attention to the require- 
ments of their religion. 

(i) THE PIRATE (SIBBS.-Thi8 
man, whose name was for many years 
a terror to commerce with the West 
Indies and South America, was at last 
taken captive, tried, condemned, and ex- 
ecuted in the city of New York. He 
acknowledged before his death that 
when he committed the first murder and 
{plundered the first ship, his compunc- 
tions were severe, that conscience was 
on the rack, and made a hell within his 
bosom ; hut after he had sailed for years 
under the black flag, his conscience be- 
came so hardened and blunted, that he 
could rob a vessel and murder all its 
^rew, and then lie down and sleep as 
sweetly at night as an infant in its 
cradle. His remorse diminished as his 
crimes increased. So it is generally. 
If therefore remorse in this life is God’s ! 
way of punishing crimes, the more they i 
sin the less he punishes them! How 
absurd I 

(a) THE SHEPHERD AND THE 
PRIEST. — A Neapolitan shepherd 
came in anguish to his priest, saving, 

•; Father have mercy on a misei^^ble 
sinner. It is the holy season of Lent; 
and while I was busy at work, some 
whey spirting from the cheese-press 
flew iuto my mouth, and, wretched 
man! I swallowed it Free m^ dis- 
tressed conscience from its agonies by 
absolving me from my guilt I ” “ Have 
you no other sins to confess?” said his 
I spiritual guide. “ No ; I do not know 
I tiiat .1 have committed any other.” 

I “There are,” said >the priest, •‘many 
I robberies and murders from time to 
I time committed on your mountains, and 


I have reason to believe that you are 
one of the persons concerned in them.” 

** Yes,” he replied, “ I am, but these are 
never accounted as a crime; it is a 
thing practised by us all, and there 
needs no confession on that account.” 
Was not this straining at a gnat and 
swallowing a camel? 

(d) THE REV. HENRY WARD 
BEECHER’S TESTIMONY.— “ I re- 
member the time when I swore the 
flJ*st oath. It seemed as though every 
leaf on the trees and every blade of 
grass were vocal in their condemnation 
of my sin. The very sky seemed to 
lower upon me, and all Nature raised 
the note of reproof. But in after days, 
under the demoralising influence of bad 
company, I became able to use profane 
language without a blush — without the 
least remorse of conscience, and finally 
without being conscious of the language 
I employed.” 

357 . BECAUSE TENDER CONSCIENCES 

ARE MOST TROUBLESOME WHEN VIO- 
LATED. '' 

(a) KILPIN’S THEFT OF A 
PENNY. — The Rev. Samuel Kilpin, a 
minister of Exeter (England), sa\s, in 
his life ; When seven years old, I was 
left in charge of my father’s sliop. A 
man passed, crying, “ Little lambs, all 
white and clean, at one penny each.” 

In my eagerness to get one, I lost all 
self-command, and taking a penny from 
the drawer, I made the purchase. My 
keen-eyed mother inquired how I cuine 
by the monev. I evaded the question 
with something like a Ae; in God's 
sight it was a lie, as I kept back the 
truth. 

The lamb was placed on the chimney 
shelf, and was much admired. To me 
it was a source of inexpressible an- \ 
guish ; continually there sounded in my i 
ears and» heart, *'• Thou shalt not steal ; ! 
thou shalt not lie.” Guilt and dark- | 
ness oVercan^e my mind ; and in sore | 
agony of soul I went to a hay-loft— .the : 
place is now perfectly in my recollec- 
tion— and there prayed and pleaded, with , 
groanings that could not t>e uttered, for 
mercy and pardon. I entreated for ' 
Jesus’ sake. With joy and transport 1 - 
left the loft from a believing application j 
of the text, “ Thy sins, which are many, | 
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are forgiven.'* I went to my mother, vere t Because he seldom violated it, 
told her what I had done, and sought while those accustomed to repeated vio- 
her forgiveness, and burned the lamb, lations, would have felt little compunc- 
while she wept over her young penitent tion, if any. 

If such was young Kilpin's misery (c) THE YOUNG CONVERT 
and remorse in stealing a penny, then, AND HIS BROTHER'S SLED.— 

I in justice, he who steals a pound should Some comparatively slight deviations 
suffer more, provided remorse of con- .from duty on the part of a Christian, 
science in this life gives every sinner often eauae him more remorse of con- 
his due punishment. But thieves and scienoe than the outbreaking sins of the 
robbers who have for years pijrsued impenitent The Rev. Mr. D., of Mi- 
their path of crime, can and do steal chigan, states that soon after his con- 
hundreds of pounds, and have no such version, when a boy some fourteen years 
sense of guilt and sorrow for it as young of age, he was standing at the door of 
Kilpin had for his theft of a penny. his father's house, and in a playful mood, 
(h) STEALING A LAMB AND pulling to and fro a sled belonging to 
ASKING A BLESSING OVER IT. his younger brother, who saw him, ahd 
— ^Thomas D. had a large family, and cried aloud as if some great outrage was 

lived in the parislv of M (England), being done to his property. Upon this 

Time was when he loved his Bible, at- Mr. D. was so much tried, that he hastily 
tended his church, and endeavoured to threw the sled over a fence. Most 
instruct his children in the fear of God. impenitent persons after doing such a 
In the year 1826 work was very slack, deed, would have little afterthought or 
and Thomas struggled hard against regret; but it was not so with the young 
poverty and sickness. His trials were convert, his conscience severely ac- 
very great, and, instead of takmg those cused him ; his convictions before his 
trials to the Lord in prayer, he sunk into conversion were scarcely more absorbing 
a low state, little short of desperation, and keen. He felt he had treated his 
iFear 'ng that his wife and little ones little brother unkindly, had acted incon- 
would be famished, he meditated and sistently with his profession, and, above 
planned a step at which he would for- all, had sinned against God. His agony 
marly have shuddered— he resolved on of mind was awfully distressing ; and'it 
stealing a lamb from the dock of a neigh, was not tilh he had wept and prayed, 
houring farmer. This, after many in- confessed his sins to God, to his brother 
ward struggles, was accomplished, and whom, he had injured, and his mother 
that, too, without detection. The lamb who had witnessed his conduct, that he ‘ 
was killed and brought home. To the felt forgiven or found relief to his con- 
inquiries of his wife, Thomas gave an science, * Did that young convert suffer 
evasive answer, and part of the stolen more than he deserved ? Then he 
provision was cooked for supper. The suffered unjustly, and the present retri- 
poor woman called her husband from bution of conscience is evidently imper- 
the loom when it was ready, and he was feet. Did he suffer no more than he 
about to follow his usual custom of ask- deserved ? Thousands of hardened sin- 
ing a blessing; his tongue faltered, and ners commit offences a hundred-fold 
he could not proceed ; but snatching ftp more flagrant and feel little or no cum- 
the dish' from his astonished feynily, he -punction. Justice, therefore, is not 
went with it<o the farmer’s house, and done in this life, an(J it must be done in 
confessed his guilt. “ My life,” said he, another, 

“ is yours, but if you spare it, I will try 

to pay you for the lamb.” The farmer 358. because they take delight in 
was touched at, his tale of misery, and their wickedness. 

the voliintary*confession of the theft. (a) T FI E BLASPHEMOUS' 
He told the poor fellow to take the dish THANKSGIVING.— One of the ino«;t 
and its contents back to his cottage, and horrid circumstances attending thd | 
freely forgave him what he had done. dreadful massacres of the Prqtestants ' 
I What made the thief’s conscience so under Charles ix. of France, was, that 
sensitive, and his compunctions so se- whcii 'iim news of this event reaciaJ ^ 

' / 
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Rome, Pope Gregor 3 r xm. mstkoted 
the most solemn rejoiemg, giving thanks 
to Almighty Gk)d for ms glorioos vic- 
tory over the heretics I 
(h) BONAPARTE’S DELIGHT 
IN MASSACRE, — “ Bonaparte,** says 
Sir Robert Wilson, ** having carried the 
town of Jaffa by assault, many of the 
garrison were put to the sword, but the 
greater part dying into the mosqaes, 
and imploring mercy from their pur- 
suers, were granted flieir lives. Three 
days afterwards, Bonaparte, who had 
expressed much resentment at the com- 
passion manifested by his troops, and 
determined to relieve himself from the 
maintenance and care of 3,800 prison- 
ers, ordered them to be marcb^ to a 
rising ground near Jaffa, where a divi- 
sion of French infantry formed against 
them. When the Turks had entered 
into their fatal position, and the 
mournful preparations were completed, 
the signal-gun fired. Volleys of mus- 
ketry fmd grape instantly played 
against them, and Bonaparte, who had 
been regarding the scene through a 
telescope, when he saw the smoke 
ascending, could not contain his joy. 

359. xUbcause they often die in the 

VERY ACT OF SIN. 

(a) DEACON EATON AND THE 
INFIDEL. — Deacon Eaton, a mission- 
ary on the Erie Canal (United States), 
once came in contact with an infidel, on 
a canal boat, who urged him into a dis- 
pute about tne divinity of Jesus Christ. 
At first he proposed to argue the ques- 
tion on the ground of the Scriptures, 
but being confounded by Deacon Eaton’s 
reading I John, chap, v., he declared 
that the Bible was nothing hut^ man’s 
invention. “ I saw,” says Deacon Eaton. 

that he appeared to be very angry, and 
left him; but during the whole after- 
noon, whenever he bad an opportunity, 
he would vent some of his spite upon ‘ 
me. When we came to Syracuse, where 
we changed packets, 1 thought 1 should 
stop, and was bidding the passengers 
farewell. Among the rest I shook hands 
with the infidel’s wife, and said to her, 

‘ I hope you will alter your belief before 
I see you again.’ He saw me talking 
to her, and coming along, struck off my 
hand with which I held hers, and said, 


* Let the woman alone. If you wish to 
attack any one, try me, but don’t abuse 
the woman.’ 

^ I asked his pardon, and told him I 
intended no abuse to any one. I finally 
concluded to go in the packet, and as 
the boat started, many of the passengers t 
went on deck, and among the rest the 
infidel and his wife. I was in the cabin 
when a man came down in great haste, 
and j^nquired for a bottle of camphor ; 
he said a man had fainted on deck. 
Without knowing who it was, it struck 
me immediately that it was the infidel, 
and that God had destroyed him. I 
went on deck, and sure enough the in- 
fidel was dead. A gentleman w ith whom 
he was conversing, said he was railing 
against me, and said I was sponging my 
living, when he fell in a moment, with 
a half-uttered curse on his lips. They 
were trying to bring him back to life, 
but 1 saw that there were no hopes that 
he would ever breathe again. He was 
dead the moment he reached the deck, 
and then presented the most awful ob- 
ject I had ever looked upon. His eyes 
I were open, and his countenance indi- 
cated woeful despair. It was a solemn 
moment, as still as the house of death. 

One of the boatmen said to me, * It will 
not do to fight against God.’ ” 

(b) DYING WHILE BLASPHEM- 
ING. — A minister in a small seaport 
town in Scotland, once furnished an ac- 
count of a man, who for many years 
was master of a coasting vessel, and an 
inhabitant of that place. In his younger 
days he made a profession of religion ; I 
and, among the small but respectable i 
body to which he belonged, he was | 
deemed an eminent Christian. He after- | 
wards became a deist ! — nay, a professed ' 
atheist, and made the existence of the j 
I^ity and a future state the subjects of 
his ridicule and profane mockerv. For 
horrid swearing and lewdness he had, 
perhaj^ few e<]uals in Scotland. One 
night, in a public-house, when swearing 
awfully, in a rage, be was summoned 
into eternity in a moment, by the rup- 
ture of a blood-vessel. 

Was he punished for- his blasphemy 
before bis death ? If not, then he was 
punished afterwards. 

(c) DYING DEAD DRUNK.— 
George Davidson, aged about thirty -six 

\ 
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yi'ars,of Fryebnrg village. Maine (Ame- 
rica). in the habit, for a long 

tune, of drinking to excess occasionally; 
and thoiigli he was provident when free 
from this bane of society, he had, with 
his wife and children, livecj a wretched 
0 life. For a week prior to his death,* he 
was intoxicated every day, and abused 
his family unmercifully. On the last 
morning of his life, he said to his wile, 
with a horrible oath, “When I drink 
another glass of rum, I tope God Al- 
mighty will strike me dead !” He im- 
mediately visited a public-house, drank 
rum while there, filled his jug, and 
after returning, beat his wife, and threw 
hiT on the floor, though her peculiar : 
situation demanded the most kind and I 
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I atfectionate treatment from him. About 
two o'clock in the afternoon, he took his 
jug, and goiM to another room, said, 
“ I swear I wiTl drink till I die, let it be 
longer or shorter.” His wife expostu- 
lated, hut he replied with a most awful 
oath that he would do it. Hefore three 
o’clock his spirit had fled ; and whither, 
ye drunkards, do ye think it went ? The 
liible says, that no drunkard shall enter 
the kingdom of God, 1 Cor. vi. 10 ; Gal. 
V. 21. What will be the reward of those 
who are sui^moned to the bar of eternal 
justice with an oath on the tongue? 
Will such a man at once be happy in 
the presence of God? Will the Lord 
say to him, “ Come, thou blessed ?” 
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(tt) FUTURE FEELINGS OF THE 
RIGHTEOUS. — The pious mother of 
an unworthy son, whose misconduct had 
brought upon her that species of decline 
familiarly termed a broken heart, sent 
for him before her death, and addressed 
him in this remarkable language : “ My 
dear Charles, how tenderly 1 have loved 
you, is but too evident from the state to 
whicli you now see me reduced ; and so 
long as I remain in this body, I ^hail 
not cease to love you, and to pray for 
you, with all a mother’s anxietv ; but 
the period is approaching wdien I shall 
hear the sentence of even your eternal 
destruction with a majestic composure 
and an entire coniplaceiicy, arising from 
a feeling identified only with perfect 
purity and infinite rectitude.” The im- 
pression this appeal made w'as never 
effaced ; it was the means of effecting 
a permanent change of character. 

(/>) PRESIDENT N. ANU THE 
RKSTOll ATIONIST. — President N. 
once preached a discourse near Sche- 
nectady, in which he set forth the in- 
tense and eternal torment of the* finally 
impenitent. One of our modern restora- 
tionists heard tile discourse, and having 
“an itching palm” to show his know- 
ledge of futurity and Divine dispositions, 
he followed the president to the house 
where he ttfok tea after the exercises 


of the day were closed, and infroduced 
himself b} saying to Mr. N., ‘‘ Well, sir, j 
I have been to liear you preach, and 
have come hither to request you to 
prove your doctrine.” “ X thought I 
had proved it, for I took the Bible for 
testimony,” was the reply. “ Well, I do 
not find anything in ray Bible to prove 
that the sinner is ctermlhf dmimcd, and 1 
do not ludieve any such thing.” “ What 
do you believe ?” “ Why, 1 believe that 
mankind will be judged according to 
the deeds done in the body; and those 
that deserve punishraefit will be sent to 
hell, and remain there until the debt is 
paid,” &c. Said Mr. N., “ I have but 
a word to say to you: and, first,' for 
what did Christ die? and, lastly, tliere 
is a straight road to heaven ; but if you 
arc determined to go round through hell 
to get thitlier, I cannot help it.” 'I'he 
inati took iiis leave, but his mind was 
“ ill at ease.” “ There^is a straight road 
to heaven,'^ still rang m bis ears ; he 
went lioine. n*ad his Bible attentively, 
and was soon convinced of his error, 
.and acknowledged it, and after a suit- 
‘iible time, united with t)u» followers of 
the Lamb. 

(c) A CI.OSE QUESTION.— A !' 
pious minister, of respectable talents,* 1 
now in the Methodist <’onnexion,Vas 
previously a preacher among the Uni- 

•> Y 
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versalistB. The incident -which led him 
seriously to examine the grounds of his 
false doctrines, is strikingiand singular. 
He was amusing his little son by telling 
him the story of the “ Children in the 
Wood.” The boy asked, “ What be- 
came of the little innocent children ? ” 
“They went to heaven,” replied the 
father. “ What became of the wicked 
old uncle ?” “ He went to heaven too.” 
“Won’t he kill them again, father?” 
said the boy. 

id) MR.‘HALLOCK’S REPLY TO 
A FRIEND. — A clerical brother of like 
sentiments with Mr. Hallock, who had 
just lost a dear son without the conso- 
' iation of strong hope in his case, once 


put this question, with rather peculiar 
emphasis: “Do you not sometimes 
doubt, Mr. Hallock, whether a holy 
and ^nevolent God will inflict eternal 
punishment upon a part of mankind?” 
He promptly repli^, “No, sir; if a 
man should tell me that he had just 
seen Canton meeting-house in flames, 
and I should hasten to the spot and find 
it not so, would he be able afterwards to 
look me in the face ? So, if there is to be 
no everlasting punishment for any of our 
race, how could Christ, after his many 
positive declarations to the contrary, 
hold up his head before his people in 
the future world?” 
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(rt) ARISTIPPUS AND AESCHI- 
NES.-^ Aristippus and Aeschines having 
quarrelled, Anstippus came to his op- 
ponent, and said, “ iEschines, shall we 
bo friends?” “ Yes,” he replied, “ with 
all my heart.” “ But remember,” said 
Aristippus, “ that I, being older than 
you, do make the first motion.” “ Yes,” 
replied .^Eschines, “and therefore I con- 
clude tliat you are the w'orthiest man ; 
for I began the strife, and you began 
tile peace.” 

(J>) THE WORTHIEST MAN.— 

I The Rev John Clark, of Frome (Eng- 
luTid), was a man of pence. I le w as asked 
one day by a friend how he kept him- 
self from ludiig involved in quarr*'!*-'. He 
a’l.'.wtu'd, “ jjy letting the angry [ erson 
al\vii\ i> have thequarrel to himself.” This 
sa} ing seems to have had some influ«*nce 
on some of the inhabitants of that town ; 
for, w hen a quarrel was likely to ensue, 
they s.iid, “ Come, let us remember old 
Mr. Clark, and leave the angry man to 
quarrel by himself.” If this maxim were 
followed, it would be a vast saving of 
expense, of comfort, and of honour, to 
thousands of the human race. 

(c) PEACE PRESERVED BY 
PRAYER. — Mr. Johnston, of West 
. Africa, in one of his journals, relates 
the following very pleasing and instruc- 
tive incident : “ In visiting a sick com- 
municant, his wife, who was formerly 

A 


in our school, was present. I asked 
several questions, viz., if they prayed 
together, read a part of the Scriptures 
(the woman can read), constantly at- 
tended public worship, and lived in 
peace with their neighbours. All these 
questions were answered in the affirma- 
tive. I then asked if they lived in peace 
together. The man answered, ‘ Some- 
times I say a word my wife no like, or 
my wife talk or do what I no like ; but 
when we want to quarrel, we shake 
hands together, shut the door, and go 
to prayer, and so we get peace again.’ 
This method of keeping peace quite de- 
lighted me.” 

id) THOMAS, GERALD, AND 
THE CANDY. — These boys lived in 
Rhode Island, and were brothers. One 
cold day, when the ground was frozen, 
they were out driving a hoop. Both 
boys were following and driving the 
same hoop. This is rather dangerous, 
as th« boys, running one behind the 
other, and both driving the same hoop, 
are liable to run upon each other, and 
fall. .As they were driving their hoop^ 
down the street, running as fast as they 
could, Gerald, the younger, being be- ■ 
hind, Thomas hit liis ^t against^ a 
; stone, and fell headlong upon the frozen 
ground, coming down with violence 
upon his bare hands and face. Gerald, 
being close behind, and running fast, 
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could not stop, but came down with his “ But, my lad,” said I, “ you should 
whole wei/^t upon Thomas. This hurt not plague them because they plague 
Thomas still worse; and he was angry jovl Because they are ugly to you, it 
at Gerald for falling upon him. They is no reason why you should be the 
both rose; and Thomas, in his wrath, same to them. Besides, how do you 
began to scold and storm at his brother, know they did it to vex and trouble 
and beat him. What did Gerald do? you?” 

Jpid he cry out, and strike back? He “ But they had no business to leave it 
did no such thing. lie put his hand there ; it is against the rules,” said he. 
into his pocket hurriedly, fumbled about “ True,” I replied. “ and you have no 
it, and soon drew out a sticky of candy, business to send their boat down the 
and thrust it into his brother’s mouth, river. Would it not be better to ask 
as he was scolding and beating him. them to remove it out of the way ?” 
Thomas instantly stopped, and looked “ They will not comply, if I do,” said 
confused and ashamed. His brother the angry boy, “and they will do so 
urged him to take the candy ; he took again.” 

it, and began to eat it, sorry enough “ Well, try it for once,” said I;“jnijt 
that lie had struck his affectionate and run your boat a little above or a little 
generous brother.’ Thus his wrath was below theirs, and see if they will not 
disarmed, and his blows stayed, by the favour you, when tlie^ sec you disposed 


love and kindness of his gentle-hearted 
brother. A stick of candj* is a better 


to give way to accommodate them.” 
The boy complied; and when the 


weapon to fight with, and more sure to men in the boat saw the little fellow 
gain a victory, than a stick of wood, or quietly and pleasantly pulling at bis 


a fist. 

(e) THE YOUNG LAD- AND 
HIS BOAT.—A young lad (says Mr. 


oars, to run his boat ashore above 
them, they took hold and helped him, 
and w'heeled their boat around, and ga\e 


Wriglit), was once rowing me across him all ihe chance he wished. 

-the T lerrimack river in a boat. Some Thus, by submitting pleasantly to 
boatmen, going down the river with what he believed w'us done to vex 
lumber, had drawn up their boat and him, tlie boy pn-venb'd a quarrel. Had 


anchored it on the spot where the boy 
wished to land me. 


he cut the rope at that time and place, 
and let their boat loose, it would have 


“ There ! ” he exclaimed, “ those boat- done the boatmen much damage, and 
men have left their boat right in my there would have been a fight, into which 


“ What did they do that for?” I asked, 
“ On purpose to plague me,” said he ; 


mtuiy persons would liave been drawn ; 
but the boy, who considered himself 
the injured party, prevented it all by 


“but 1 will cut it loose, and let it go a kind ami pleasant submission to the 
down the river. I w'ould have them injury, 
know I can be as ugly as they can.” 
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(a) “WHAT IS GOD?”— Simo- 
nides, a heathen poet, being asked by 
Hiero, king of Syracuse, WAai is Godf 
desired a day to think upon it; and 
wdien that was ended, he desired two ; 
and when thest were past, he desired 
four days : thus he continued to double 
the n timber of days in which he desired 
to thirik of God, before he w-ould give 
an answxT*. Upon which the king ex- 


pressed his surprise at his beTiaviour, i 
and asked him what he meant by this If ! 
To which the poet answered, “ The more 
I think of God, he is still the more dark | 
and unknown to me.” 

(6) THE DEIST CONFOUNDED. 
—A deist, on a visit to his relatives,- 
among other topics of conversation, en- 
larged considerably on the sufficiency 
of reason, separate from Divine assist* 
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ance, to guide us to happiness. A relative 
present, who was a farmer, made the 
following reply : “ Cousin, when you 
were about fourteen years of age, you 
were bound apprentice to your trade, 
and having served the appointed time, 
you soon became a mribter, and have 
now continued in business about twelve 
years. I wish to know whether you 
could not prosecute your trade at this 
time to greater advantage than when 
you first embarked in it as a master?” 
The tradesman admitted that his expe- 
rience in business was of considerable 
value to him, but asked what relation 
that had to the jiresent topic of dis- 
course. The fanner answered, “ You 
were come to the perfect use of your 
reason, and had been for a long time 
taught how to manage your trade ; and 
if, therefore, your reason without expe- 
rience was insufficient to preserve you 
from many errors, in so plain and easy 
a business as yours, how can you ima- 
gine that it should he sufrieient, with- 
out Divine assistance, to guide you to 
heaeen?” 'I’h<‘ deist was confouiid«*d. 

(c) PAINE'S 11EGI11-:T. -AVhen 
Thomas Fame resided in Bordentown, 
in the state of New Jersey, he was 
one day passing the residence of Dr. 
Staughton, wIumi the latter was sitting 
at the door. Paine slopped, and after 
some remarks of a general ciiaraeter, 
observed, “ Dr. Staughton, what a pity 
it is that a man has not s(»me compre- 
hensive and perfect rule for tae govern- 
ment of his life.” The doctor replied, 
‘ Mr. Paine, there is sueii a inle.” 
“ What that ?” Paine inquired. Dr. 
S. re]>' a Led the p.issaue, “ 'fliou '-'halt 
love the jAird th\ (hid with all ihy 
heart, and thy neighbour us thy.v.- l." 
Abashed and eontouinled, Paine replied, 
“ Oh, that’s in your Bible,” and imme- 
diately walked awav. 

(f/i ETHICS ASIDE ITIOM THE 
BIBLE. — De Irac, speaking of the su- 
perior efficacy of positive laws, coni- 
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pared with the mere precepts of any 
system of moral philosophy, gives us 
the following narrative: “Some time 
ago I was conversing upon this subject 
with a very celebrated man (the late 
Sir John Pringle), who had been pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy in the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh ; he was advanced 
in years, and hail lived much in the 
world. At that time I was still rather 
a friend to teaching rational morality^ 
thinking it was useful to bring men ac- 
quainted with their duty in every pos- 
sible way. I had just read a work of 
this nature, entitled, ‘ Of an Universal 
Morale or MaiCs Duties founded upon 
Nature; and as he had not read it, I 
offered to lend it to him. I cannot ex- 
press the tone in which he refused this 
offer; but you will have some idea of 
it when j'ou come to know the motives 
upon which he did it. ‘ 1 have been,’ 
said he, * for many years professor of 
this pretended science ; I have ran- 
sacked the libraries and my own brain 
to discover the foundation of it ; but the 
more 1 sought to persuade and convince 
my pupils, tlie loss conffdeiice I began 
to have myself in what I was teaching 
them ; so that at length 1 gave up my 
firofession, and turned to medicine, which 
iiad been the first object of my studies. 
I have nevertheless continued from that 
time to examine everything that ap- 
peared upon the suhjegt, M'hicli, as I 
lAve told yon, I could never explain or 
teach so as to produce conviction ; but 
at length 1 have given up the point, 
most thoroughly assured, that without 
an express Divine sanction attached to 
the laws of morality, and without posi- 
tive laws, accompanied with determinate 
and urgi'iit motives, men will never be 
convinced that they ought to submit to 
any such code, nor agree among them- 
selves concerning it. From that time I 
have never read any book upon mo- 
I rality but the Bihle^ and I return to that 
I always with fresh delight.”' 


.303. RECONCILIATION TO GOD. 

(fl) PIt(K)r ( >r BEING A (HIIIIS- j version was illustrated in. the case of a 
"'MAN. — Thesimjlieit} of youthful on- ! child thirteen years old, who re.sided lu 
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New York, it “Mother,” said thts girl, what, fleeing when no man pursued, I 
“ can you know whether or not I am a galloped home as fast as my horse 
Christian by my feelings?” “My dear,” could carry me. Now, if I go to visit 
replied her mother, “ I.must first know a poor dying man, or if I have been en- 
what your feelings are.” The daughter joying the word of life, I come home in 
smiled, and said, “ Well, then, you know, a calm and peaceful frame of mind. I 
when you have been angry with a per- find that the Lord is present with me ; 
son, and it is all made up, how happy and as I walk my horse gently along, I 
you feel. Now I have been a long time look up and see "the bright stars above 
angry with God, and it is all made vp^ my head, and am happy in the assu- 
and I feel so happy.” Thus she ex- ranee that the God who made them all 
pressed a sense of reconciliation to God is mine in Christ. O, what a mercy! — 
througli Christ Jesus. the loneliness of the woo<i, the rustling 

PEACE AVITII GOD AND of the leaves, the stillness of night, no 
CONSCIENCE, — “When I used to longer alarm me. I am, I trust, recon- 
go,” said a man who formerly lived in ciled to my God, and at peace with him 
sin, “ to all kinds of fairs, and revels, and my own conscience, through the 
and horse -iMces, I was never happy, death of his Son. He that fills the 
As I was coming hon e through the heavens with his gloVy, and the earth 
woods at nights, the rustling of a leaf with his mercies, condescends to dwell in 
frightened me ; terrified by I knew not and to comfort my poor sinful heart.” 


3G4. RELIGION, REFORMING POWER OF. 

‘ (o' THE DISCHARGED SOL- and living peaceably with his neigh- 
DIEK. — \A']ieiever religion has spread hours. Such are some of the trophies 
its banners and enrolled its armies, of religion, showing itself, as indeed it 
order, diseijdiiie, and efficiency have is, profitable unto all things, having pro- 
characterised its followers. A dis- mise of the life that now is, and of that 
charged soldier had been a notorious which is to come, 
sabbath-breaker. He was often met ou (6), METHODISTS ACCUSED 
that day, ragged and barefoot, accom- AND ACQUITTED. — In an early 
panied with one or two of his children, period of the ministry of the Rev. John 
in a similar condition, strolling with a AVesley, hij visited Epworth, in Lincoln- 
gun or a fishing-pole to his accustomed shire, where his father had formerly 
employment of the day. His house was been minister, but found the people 
the picture of wretchedness. After the greatly opposed to what they consi- 
lapse of a few years, a gentleman in dered his new notions. He tells us, in 
the town where he lived, noticed, one his journal, that many persons were cOn- 
sabbath morning, a decent wagon pro- vinced of the importance of the truths 
ceediiig to chuich wiih a well-dressed he delivered from the tombstone of his i 
family^ kle thought he knew the driver, father, some of whom were conveyed in ‘ 
who appeared to be the head of the a wagon to a neighbouring justice of 
family, and accosted him. He Itad not the peace, to answer for the heresy with 
mistaken ; it, was the identical sabhatli- w'hich they were charged. Mr. Wesley 
breaker and idler. He had become a rode to the place of trial. When the ^ 
religious man ; liis appearance evinced magistrate asked what these persons 
this fact, while his tongue confessed it- had done, there was a deep silence, for 
His house was fgund to exhibit economy that was a point tlieir conductors had 
and industry ; its wfindows, which were forgotten. At length, one of them said, 
once stuffed with rags, were now glazed; “ Why, they pretend to be better than 
his children attended the Sunday-school; other people; and, besides, they* pray 
he was himself respectable, clean, and from morning to night.” He asked, 
thriving ; at peace with his own mind, “But have they done anything be- 
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sides ? ” “ Yes, sir,” said an old man, 
“ an’t please your worship, they have 
convarted my wife. Till she went among 
them, she had such a tongue ; and now 
she is as quiet as a lamb.” “Ca^ 
them back, carry them back,” replied 
the justice, “ and let them convert all 
the scolds in the town.” 

(c) A SAVAGE WARRIOR CON- 
VERTED.— It is related, in Abbott’s 
American Religious Magazine,” that as 
Dr. Cornelius was riding through the 
wilderness of the West (United States), 
he met a party of Indian warriors, just 
returning from one of their excursions 
of fire and blood. One of these warriors, 
of fierce and fiend-like aspect, led a child 
of five years of age, whom they had 
taken captive. 

Where are the parents of this 
child?” said Dr. Cornelius. 

“ Here they are,” replied the savage 
warrior, as with one hand he exhibited 
the bloody scalps of a man and a woman, 
and with the other brandished his toma- 
hawk, in all the exultation of gratified 
revenge. 

That same warrior became a disciple 
of Jesus Christ, a humble man of piety 
and of prayer. His tomahawk was laid 
aside, and was never again crimsoned 
with the blood of his fcllow-men. His 
wife became a member of the same 
church with himself, and their united 
prayers ascended, mornings and even- 
ings, from the family altar. Their 
daughters were amiable and humble, 
and devoted followers of the blessed 
Redeemer, trained np under the in- 
fluence of a father’s and a mother’s 
prayers, for the society of angels and 
saints. 

(d) A LION CHANGED TO A 
LAMB. — Do you remember,” said an 
Indian convert to a missionary, ** that 
a few years ago, a party of warriors 
came to the vicinity of the tribe to whom 
you preach, and pretending friendship, 
invited the chief of the tribe to hold a 
talk with them ?” 

“Yes,” replied the missionary, “I 
rememl^ it very well.” 

** Do you remember,” continued the 
Indian, **that the chief, fearing trea- 
chery, instead of going himself, sent one 
of his warriors to hold the talk?” 

“ Yes,” was the reply. 

9 


** And do you remember,” proceeded 
the Indian, “ that warrior never ro- 
tomed, but that he was murdered by 
those who, with promises of friendship, 
had led him into their snare?” 

“ I remember it all very well,” re- 
plied the missionary. 

“ Well,” the Indian continued, weep- 
ing with emotion, “ I was one of that 
band of warriors. As qoon as oar vic- 
tim was in the midst of us, we fell upon 
him with our tomahawks, and cut him 
to pieces.” 

This man became one of the most 
influential members of the Christian 
church, and reflected with horror upon 
those scenes in which he formerly ex- 
ulted. He gave his influence and his 
prayers, that there might be glory to 
God in the highest, peace on earth, and 
good-will among men. 

(e) ‘MS JACK BETTER FOR 
THE PREACHING ?” — A person who 
had expressed doubts whether the ne- 
groes received any real advantage by 
hearing the Gospel, was asked whether 
he did not think one, named Jack, was 
better for the preaching. He replied, 
“Why, I must confess that he was a 
drunkard, a liar, and a thief ; but, cer- 
tainly he is now a sober boy, and I can 
trust him with anything ; and since he 
has talked about religion, I have tried 
to make him drunk, but failed in the 
attempt” 

(/) DISPLAY OF DIVINE 
GRACE. — “It is now fifteen years,” 
says the Rev. Risdon Darracott, in a 
letter, “ since I was settled in this place,” 
(Wellington, England,) “and though I 
found religion at a very low ebb, it 
pleased God, by my poor ministration, 
to revive it soon after my first coming, 
and to continue it, more or less, in a 
flourishing state to this day. Every 
year there have been additions to the 
chnrcK, and in some years, very large 
ones, of such 09, 1 hope, will ^ saved. 
Upwards of two hundred have been 
taken into communion, upon a credible 
profession, since my settlement ; many 
of them the most profligate in the places 
round us, whose change has been so re- 
markable, that the world at once bear 
their testimony to it, and express their 
astonishment at it Many of them were 
so very ignorant, as not to know the 
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plainest and piost common principles of 
religion, yea, were not able to read a 
letter, who are now making the word 
of God their daily study and delight; 
many who never prayed in all their 
lives, and lived without God in the 
world, have attained such a gift in 
prayer, as to be en^ged, on particular 
occasions, in public, to the pleasure 
and edification of all present ; and 
their houses, Which were once dens 
of thieves, are now become Bethels, in 
which family worship is constantly and 
seriously performed. O, my dear sj^r, 
rejoice with me, and let us exalt hiS 
name together !” 

(g) RELIGION ON SHIP-BOARD. 
— I have lately had the honour,*' said 
Captain Parry, at a public meeting in 
1826, “ and I may truly say the happi- 
ness, of commanding British seamen 
under circumstances requiring the ut- 
most activity, implicit and immediate 
obedience, and the most rigid attention 
to discipline and good order ; aud 1 am 
sure that the maintenance of all these 
was, in a great measure, owing to the 
bless: ng of God upon our humble en- 
deavours ‘ to improve the religious and 
moral character of our men. In the 
schools established on board our ships 
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in the winter, religion was made the 
primary object, and the result was 
every way gratifying and satisfactory. 
It has convinced me that true religion 
is so far from being a hindrance to the 
arduous duties of that station in which 
it has pleased Providence to cast the 
seamams lot, that, on the contrary, it will 
always incite him to their performance, 
from the highest and most powerful of 
motives ; and I will venture to predict, 
that in proportion as this spring of ac- 
tion is more and more introduced among 
our seamen, they would become such as 
every Englishman would wish to see 
them. To this fact, at least, 1 can, oh a 
small scale, bear the most decided testi- 
mony ; and the friends of religion will 
feel a pleasure in having the fact an- 
nounced, that the vety beat seamen on 
board the Hechi — such, I mean, as were 
always called upon in any case of ex- 
traordinary emergency — were, wiUiout 
exception^ those who had thought the 
most seriously on religious subjects; 
and if a still more scrupulous selection 
were to be made out of that number, 
the choice would fall, without hesitation, 
on two or three individuals possessing 
dispositions and sentiments eminently 
Christian,** 


305. REMORSE, 
(a) JUDGED AND CONDEMNED. 


— The venerable Bede tells us of a cer- 
tain great man who was, during a season 
of illness, exhorted to repent of his sins. 
He answered that he would not repent 
yet I for, should he recover, his com- 
panions would laugh at him on account 
of his religion. Having become worse, 
the subject was again pressed on his 
attention, when be replied, is too 
late now, for I am judg^ and con- 
demned.*’ 

ih) A PRESENT HELL. — An 
avowed infidel, who bad been accus- 
tomed to scoff at the Hol^ Scriptures, 
to exercise bis ’profane wit m ridiculing 
the justice of God, and the future 
punishment of the wicked, and had stfb- 
Duousl^ denied that there was a hell, 
with his last quivering breath exclaimed. 


** Now 1 know that there is a hell, for I 
feel it.” 

(c) SABAT’S WRETCHEDNESS. 
—After poor Sabat, an Arabian, who 
had professed faith in Christ by means 
of the labours of the Rev. Henry Mar- 
ty n, bad apostatized from Christianity, 
and written a book in favour of Moham- 
medanism, he was met at Malacca, by 
the Rev, Dr. Miln^, who proposed to 
him some very pointed questions; in 
reply to which he said, ** 1 am un- 
happy I I have a mountain of burning 
sand on my head ! When 1 go about, 
I know not wbat I am doing.’^’ It is 
indeed ** an evil thing and bitter to for- 
sake the Lord our God.” 

(if) A MODERN JUDAS.^John 
Diaziua, a native of Spain, having em- 
braced the Protestant faith, came after- 
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wards to Germany, where he visited 
Malvinda, the Pope^s agent there. Hav- 
ing attempted in vain to bring him back 
to the church of Rome, Malvinda sent 
to Rome for his brother Alphonsus Dia- 
zius, who, hearing that his brother was 
become a Protestant, came into Ger- 
many with an assassin, resolving either 
to draw him back to Popery, or to de- 
stroy him. Alphonsus finding his 
brother so steadfast in his belief of the 
truths of the gospel, that neither the 
promises nor threats of the Pope’s agent, 
nor his own pretensions of brotherly love, 
could prevail on him to return to Popery, 
feigned to take a most friendly and £^ec- 
tioiiate farewell, and then departed. 
Having soon returned, he sent in the 
ruffians who accompanied him, with 
letters to his brother, himself following 
behind, and while his brother was read- 
ing them, the assassin cleft his head 
with a hatchet which they purchased on 
the way from a carpenter ; and, taking 
horse, they both rode off. Alphonsus, 
though highly applauded by the Papists, 
became the prey of a guilty conscience. 
His horror and dread of mind were so 
insupportable that, being at Trent during 
the general council, like another Judas, 
he put an end to his life by hanging 
himself. 

(e) A MARTYR’S CROWN LOST. 
— James Le Fevre, of Staples, (France,) 
did not outwardly depart from the 
church of Rome, yet at the bottom of 
his heart he was a Protestant, He was 
protected by the Queen of Navarre, sis- 
ter to Francis i. ; and, dining witti her 
in compjiny with some other learned 
men, ^liose conversation pleascfl the 
queen, he began to weep, and when 
the queen asked him the reason of it, he 
answered, the enormity of his sins 
threw him into that grief! It was not 
the remembrance of any lewdness lie 
had been guilty of, and with regard to 
other vices, he felt his conscience easy 
enough ; but he was pricked in his con- 
science, that having known the truth, 
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and taught it to several persons who 
had sealed it with their blood, he had 
the weakness to keep himself in an 
asylum far from the places where crowns i 
of martyrdom were distributed. He 
went to bed, where he was found dead 
a few hours afterwards. 

(/) DEATH OF JOHN RAN- 
DOLPH.— John Randolph, of Roanoke, 
Virginia, (United States,) was near his 

end. Dr. was sittiftg by the table, 

and his man John sitting by the bed, in 
perfect silence, when he closed his eyes, 
aqd for a few moments seemed, by his 
hard breathing, to be asleep. But as the 
sequel proved, it was the intense work- 
ing of his mind. Opening his keen 
eyes upon the doctor, he said, sharply, 

“ remorse ” — soon afterwards more em- 
phatically, “remorse” — presently, at 
the top of his strength, he cried out, 

“ REMORSE.” He then added, “Zef 
me see the word** The doctor not com- 
prehending his desire, made no reply. 
Randolph then said to him with great 
energy, “Ze^ me see the word. Show 
me it in a dictionary ** The doctor looked ' 
round and told him he believed there 
was none in the room. “ Write it, then,** 
said Randolph. The doctor perceiving 
one of Randolph’s engraved cards lying 
on the table, wrote the word in pencil 
under the printed name, and handed it 
to Randolph. He seized it, and hold- 
ing it up to his eyes with great earnest- 
ness, seemed much agitated. After a 
few seconds, he handed back the card, 
saying, “Write it on the other side.” 
The doctor did so, in larger letters. He 
took it again, and after gazing earnestly 
upon it a few seconds, returned it, and 
said, “Lend John your pencil, and let 
him put a stroke under it.” The black 
man took the pencil and did so, leav- 
ing it on the table. “Ah!” said the 
dying man, “ JRemorse ; you don’t knowr 
what it* means! you don't know what 
it means;” but presently added, “I 
cast myself on the Lord Jesus Christ 
for mercy.” 
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366. REPENTANCE. 


(a) A LITTLE BOY’S FALSE- 
HOOD. — “A man,” says the Rev. J. 
Todd, “who is now a minister of the 
Gospel, gave me the following account. 
I tell it to you in order to show you 
what repentance is. ‘ t had one of the 
kindest and best of fathers j and when 
I was a little white-headed boy about 
six years old, he used to carry me to 
school before him on his horse, to hell) 
me in my little plans, and always 
seemed trj ing to make me happy ; and 
he never seemed so happy himself, as 
when making me happy. When I 
was six years old, he came home one 
day, very sick. My mother, too, was 
sick, and thus nobody but my two sis- 
ters could take care of my father. In 
a few days he was worse, very sick, 
and all the physicians in the region 
were called in to see him. The next 
sabbath morning early, he was evidently 
much worse. As I went into his room 
he itretched out his hand to me and 
said, “ My little boy, I am very sick. I 
wish you to take that paper on the 
stand, and run to Mr. C.’s, and get me 
tlie medicine written on that paper.” 1 
took the paper and went to the apothe- 
cary’s shop, as I had often done before. 
It was about half a mile olf ; but when 
I got there, I found it shut, and as Mr. 
C. lived a quarter of a mile further off, 
I concluded not to go to find him. I 
then set out for home. On my way 
back I contrived what to say. I knew 
how wicked it was to tell a lie, but one 
sin always leads to another. On going 
in to my father, I saw that he was in 
great pain j and though pale and weak, 
I could see great drops of sweat stand- 
ing on ^ his forehead, forced out hy the 
pain. Oh then I was sorry I, had not 
gone and found the apothecary. At 
length he said to me, “ My son has got 
the medicine, I hope, for I am in great 
pain.” I hung my head and muttered, 
for my conscience smote me, “ No, sir, 
Mr. Carter Says he has got none I ” 
“Has got none I Is this possible?” 
He then cast a keen eye upon me-, and 
seeing my head hang, and probably sus- 
pecting my falsehood, said, in the mildest^ 


I kindest tone, “Aiy little boy will see his 
\ father snuffer great pain for the want of 
that medicine /” I went out of the room, 
was alone, and cried. I was soon called 
back. My brothers had come, and were 
standing — all the children were staliding 
round bis bed, and he was committing 
my poor mother to their care, and giving 
them his last advice. I was the y oung- 
est, and when he laid his hand on my 
head and told me “ that in a few hours 
I should have no father; that he wocld 
in a day or two be buried ; — that I must 
now make God my father, love him, 
obey him, and always do right and speak 
the truth, because the. eye of God was 
always upon me” — it seemed as if I 
should sink ; and when he laid his hand 
upon my head again and prayed lor the 
blessing ol God the Redeemer to rest 
upon me, “ soon to be a fatherless 
orphan,” I durst not look at him, I felt 
so guilty. Sobbing, I rushed from his 
bed-side, and thought I wished 1 could 
die. They soon told me he could not 
speak. Oh how much would I have 
given to go in and tell him that I had 
told a lie, and ask him once more to lay 
his hand on my head and forgive me ! 

I crept in once more, and heard the 
minister pray for “ the dying man.” 
Oh how my heart ached. I snatched 
my hat, ran to the apothecav) *s house, 
and got tlje medicine then. 1 ran home 
with all my might, and went up to my 
father’s bed-side to confess my sjn, cry- 
ing out, “ Oh, here father,” — but I was 
hushed ; and 1 then saw that he was 
pale, and that all in the room were weep- 
ing. My dear father was dead! And * 
the last thing 1 ever spake to him was 
to tell a lie ! I sobbed as if my heart 
would break; for 'his kindnesses, his 
tender looks, and my own sin, all rushed 
upon my own mind. And as I gaxed 
upon his cold, pale face, and saw his ^ 
eyes shut, and his lips closed, could I 
help thinking of his last words; “My 
little boy will see his father suffer great 
pain for the want of that medicine?” I 
could not know but he died for the want 
of it. 

“ ‘ fn a day or two he was put into 
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the ground and buried. There were 
several ministers at the funeral, and 
each spoke kindly to me, but could not 
comfort me; for alas! they knew not 
what a load of sorrow lay on my heart 
My father was buried, and the children 
all scattered abroad, for my mother was 
too feeble to take care of them. 

“ ‘ It w-as twelve years after this, 
while in college, that I went alone to 
the grave of my father. It took me a 
good while to find it; but there it was, 
with its humble tomb-stone, and as 1 
stood over it, I seemed to be back at his 
bed-side, to see his pale face, and hear 
his voice. Oh ! the thought of that sin 
and w'ickedness cut me to the heart. 
It seemed as if worlds would not be too 
much to give, could 1 then only have 
called loudly enough to have him hear 
me ask his forgiveness ; but it was too 
late. He had been in the grave twelve 
yearl, and I must live and die, weeping 
over the ungrateful falsehood. May 
God forgive me.’ ” 

(A) KILPIN’S PENITENT SON. 
— The Rev. Samuel Kilpin gives the 
following account of his son : — On one 
occasion, when he had offendt d me, I 
deemed it right to manifest displeasure ; 
and when he asked a question about the 
business of the day, I was short and re- 
served in my answers to him. An hour 
or more elapsed, and the time was 
nearly arrived when he was to repeat 
his lessons. He came into my study, 
and said, ** Papa, 1 cannot learn my 
lessons except you are reconciled. 1 
am very sorry I have offended you, I 
hope you will forgive me; I thiiik I 
shall never offend again.” 

1 replied, ** All I want is to make 
you sensible of your fault; when you 
} acknowledge it, you know all is easily 
reconciled with me.” 

“ Then, papa,” said he, “ give me the 
token of reconciliation, and seal it with 
a kiss.” The hand was given, and the 
seal most heartily exchanged on each 
side. 

“ Now,” exclaimed the dear boy, “ I 
will learn Greek and Latin with an^^- 
body ; ” and was hastening to his 
study. 

**8top, stop,” I called after him, 

V have you not a heavenly Father? If 
what you have done has been evil, he 
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is displeased, and you must apply to 
him for forgiveness.” 

With tears starting in his eyes, he 
said, **Papa, 1 went to him first: 1 
knew that except he was reconciled, I 
could do nothing and with tears fast 
rolling down his cheeks, he added, I 
hope, I hope he has forgiven me, and 
now I am happ^l” I never had again 
occasion to look at him with a shade of 
disapprobation. 

(c) MOST DELIGHTFUL EMO- 
TION.— “ Which is the most delight- 
ful emotion?” said an instructor of the 
deaf and dumb to his pupils, after teach- 
ing them the names of our various feel- 
ings. The pupils turned instinctively 
to their slates, to write an answer ; and 
one with a smiling countenance wrote 
Joy» It would seem as if none could 
write anything else ; but another with 
a look of more thoughtfulness, put down 
Hope, A third with beaming counte- 
nance wrote Gratitu.de, A fourth wrote 
Love^ and other feelings still claimed the 
superiority on other minds. One turned 
back with a countenance full of peace, 
and yet a tearful eye, and the teacher 
was surprised to find on her slate, 

Repentance is the most delightful 
emotion,” He returned to her with 
marks of wonder, in which her compa- 
nions doubtless participated, and asked, 
“Why?” “O,” said she, in the ex- 
pressive language of looks and gestures, 
which marks these mutes— “ It is so 
delightful to be humbled before God I ” 

(d) A GREAT SINNER AND NO 
SINNER. — A woman professing to be 
under deep conviction, went to a minis- 
ter, crying aloud that she was a sinner; 
but when he came to examine her in 
what point, though he went over and ex- 
plained all the ten commandments, she 
would not own that she bad broken one 
of them. 

, 367 . REPENTANCE ON DEATH-BEDS. 

(a) “DEATH WILL NOT WAIT 
FOR EXPLANATION.”— Mr. Wil- 
cox, in a sermon, mentions the follow* 
ing incident A young man in the 
vigour of health, with tbd. fhirest pros- 
pect of a long and prosperous life, was 
thrown from a vehicle, and conveyed 
to the nearest house, in a state that ex- 
cited instant and nniversal alarm for bis I 
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safety. A physician was called. The 
first question of the wounded youth was, 
“Sir, must I die? must I die? deceive 
me not in this thing.” His firm tone 
and penetrating look demanded an 
honest reply. He was told he could 
not live more than an hour. He waked 
up, as it were, at once, to a full sense of 
the dreadful reality. “ Must I then go 
into eternity in an hour? Must I appear 
before my God and Judge in an hour? 
God knows that I have made no pre- 
parations for this event. I knew that 
impenitent youth were sometimes cut off 
thus suddenly, but it never entered my 
mind that I was to be one of the number. 
And now what shall I do to be saved ?” 
He was told that, he must repent and 
believe on the Lord Jesus Christ. ** But 
how shall I repent and believe ? There 
is no time to explain the manner. Death 
will not wait for explanation. The work 
must be done, 'Fhe whole business of 
an immortal being in this probationary 
life is now crowded into one shi>rt hour 
— and that is an hour of mental agony 
and distraction.” Friends were weeping 
^around, and running to and fro in the 
frenzy of grief. The poor sufferer, 
with a bosom heaving with emotion, 
and an eye gleaming with desperation, 
continued his cry of “ What shall I do. 
to be saved?” till, in less than an hour, 
his voice was hushed in the stillness of 
death. 

(6) MR. BOOTH’S TESTIMONY. 
— “ I pay more attention,” says Mr. 
Booth, “ to people’s lives than to their 
deaths. In all the visits I have paid to 
the sick during the course of a long 
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ministry, I never met with one, who was 
cot previously serious, that ever re- 
covered from what he supposed the 
brink of death, who afterwards per- 
formed his vows, and became religious, 
notwithstanding the very great appear- 
ance there was in their favour when 
they thought they could not recover.” 

(c) TESTIMONY OF AN AME- 
RICAN PHYSICIAN. — A certain 
American physician, whose piety led 
him to attend not only to people’s bodies, 
but to their souls, stated that he bad 
known a hundred or more instances in 
his practice, of persons who, in prospect 
of death, had been apparently converted, 
but had subsequently been restored to 
health. Out of them all, he did not 
know of more than ^hree who devoted 
themselves to the sertice of Christ after 
their recovery, or gave any evidence of 
genuine conversion. If, therefor^they 
had died, as they expected, have we not 
reason to believe that their hopes of 
heaven would have proved terrible delu- 
sions ? 

(d) TESTIMONY OF AN ENG- 
LISH PHYSICIAN.— A pious English 
physician once stated that he had known 
some three hundred sick persons, who, 
soon expecting to die, had been led, as 
they supposed, to repentance of their 
sins, and saving faith in Ciirist, but had 
eventually been restored to health again. 
Only ten of all this number, so far as he 
knew, gave any evidence of being really 
regenerated. Soon after their recovery, 
they plunged, as a general thing, into 
the follies and vices of the world. Who 
would trust, then, in such conversions ? 
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368 . FAITHFULNESS AND FXR|[NE8S IN 
REFROVINO. 

(o) LATIMER’S REPROOF. — 
Latimer was obliged to attend the par- 
liament and the convocation, but 
always avoided meddling in state affairs, 
and never staged in London longer than 
he could help. Once he was in town on 
new-year’s day, at which season it was 
customary for the bishops and nobility, 
then at court, to make presents to the 


king. Some of the former gave con- 
siderable sums of money, in proportion 
to their expectations $ but Latimer’s gift 
was more simple, and highly character- % 
istic of himself : it was a New Testa- 
ment, with a leaf doubled down at 
Hebrews xiii. 4 ; ^ Whoremongers at)4 
adulterers God will judge I” Henry 
YTU., forcibly as he must have felt 
thi8*rebuke of his sins, did not appear 
offended, but manifest^ decided kind- 
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ness to his reprover. Bad men seldom 
despise those whose holy and consistent 
character condemns their wicked con- 
duct. 

(6) POINTED REPLY TO A 
YOUTH. — All eminent man is said to 
have been so remarkable for his rever- 
ence of the Divine name, that even the 
bold blasphemer was awed before him, 
and could not swear. A youth, who 
was his nephew, one day said to him, 
“ Sir, I believe some parts of the Bible.’* 
The uncle replied, “ Great condescen- 
sion in you, no doubt, to believe any- 
thing’ your Maker has said. Vain boy ! 
w hether you believe it or not, that word 
with which you trifle shall judge you in 
the lait day.” 

(c)-SIR, I FEAR GOD.” — On 
one occasion, the Rev. A. Fuller, when 
travelling in the Portsmouth mail, was 
muc]^nnoyed by the profane conversa- 
tion OT two young men who sat opposite 
him. After a time, one of them, ob- 
serving his gravity, accosted him with 
an air of impertinence, inquiring, in 
rude and indelicate language, w'hether, 
on his arrival at Portsmouth, he should 
not indulge himself in a manner corre- 
sponding with their own vicious inten- 
tions. Mr. Fuller, lowering his ample 
brows, and looking the inquirer full in 
the face, replied in a measured and 
solemn tone, “ Sir, I fear God.” Scarcely 
a word was uttered during the remainder 
of the journey. 

(f/) IRRELIGION REPROVED.— 
A man was tried at Cambridge (Eng- 
land), for a robbery committed cn an 
aged lii'ly, in her own house. The judge 
was Barmi Smith, who maintained a 
consistent profession of religion. He 
asked the lady if the prisoner at the liar 
was the person who robbed her? “ Truly, 
my lord,** said she, “ I cannot positively 
say it was he, for it was rather du*li 
when I was robbed : so dark that I could 
hardly discern the features of his face.** 

“ Where were you when he robbed you?** 

** I was in a closet that joins to my bed- 
chamber, and he had got into my house 
while, ray servant had gone out on an 
errand.** “ What day of the week was 
it?** “ It was the Lord’s day evening, 
my lord.’| “ How had you been em- 
{>loyed when he robbed you?” “iMy 
lor^ 1 am a Protestant dissenter ; I had 
9 
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been at the meeting that day, and had 
retired into my closet in the evening for 
prayer and meditation on what I had 
been hearing through the day.’* When 
she uttered these words, the court, which 
was crowded with some hundreds of 
persons, including many young men, 
rung with a peal of loud laughter. The 
judge looked round the court as one 
astonished, and with a decent solenini|y 
laid his hands upon the bench, as if 
going to rise, and, with great emotion, 
spoke to the following effect : “ Where 
am I ? Am I in the place of one of the 
universities of this kingdom, where it is 
to be supposed that young gentlemen 
are educated in the principles of religion, 
as well as in all useful learning? and 
can such persons laugh in so improper 
a manner on hearing an aged Christian 
relate that she retired into her closet on 
a Lord’s day evening, for prayer and 
meditation ? Blush, and be ashamed, all 
of you, if you are. c apable of it, us well 
you may.” And then turning to the 
lady, be said, “ Do not be discouraged, 
madam, by this piece of rude and un- 
mannerly, as well as irreligious con- 
duct; you have no reason to i't* ashamed 
of what you have on this occasion, and 
in this public manner, said. It adds 
dignity to your character, and shame 
belongs to those who would expose it to 
ridicule.” 

(e) THE SERVANT AND THE 
SABBATH-BREAKER. — When the 
Rev. John Fletcher was residing, as a 
tutor, in the family of Thomas Hill, 
Esq., of Tern Hall, in Shropshire (Eng- 
land), though he felt the importance of 
religion, he was far from being an open 
and decided servant of Clirist. On one 
Sabbath evening, a servant coming into 
his room to make up his fire, observed 
that he was writing music, and looking 
at him with serious concern, said, “ Sir, 

I am sor**y to see you so employed on 
the Lord’s day.” At first his pride was 
offended, and his resentment excited; at 
being reproved by a servant ; but, upon 
reflection, be felt that the reproof was 
just He immediately put away his 
music, and from that hour became a 
strict observer of the Lord’s day. 

(/) THE SABBATH-SCHOOL 
GIRL AND HER PROFANE FA- 
THER. — In the town of W , Cpn-- 
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necticut, -Nvas a pious little girl he- | 
longing to the Sabbath-school, whose 
father was an oppos(?r of religion. One i 
day he had several men to assist him in^ 
haying. 1'hey indulged in profanity 
and scoffing at religion ; and their em- 
ployer rather encouraged them in it. 
The litilc girl overheard them, and was 
so shocked and grieved at their conduct, 
that she went into the meadow and 
asked them if they did not know it was 
wicked to use such profane language ? 
This drew forth their ridicule, and so 
exasperated her father that he gave her 
a severe rebuke, and sent her back into 
the house. She returned as command- 
ed ; hut retired to her closet and prayed 
for tliose who had. abused her. In the 
course of the day she overheard their 
profanity again, and resolved again to 
reprove them, whatever might be the 
results. 

As she addressed them the second 
time in her artless manner, her father 
became exceedingly angry, and<.said to 
her, “ My daughter, we don’t want any 
of your religion here ; if you say any- 
thiiif more uj)()n that subject, you must 
quit my house. Now return and attend 
to vour business.” The little girl re- 
tiinicd ; but resolved rather to quit the 
paternal roof than to do violence to her , 
conscience. She went back to her 
chamber, and having prayed to God, 
proceeded to tie up her clothes, and then 
put on her bonnet and went out, scarcely 
knowing whither to go. 

She went first to the field to bid her 
fathcM’ farewell, and fell at his feet, say- 
ing, “ Pa, I must leave you. I am going 
away, but I shall pi ay for you.” She 
imniediately left the field, and passing 
over tlie hill was soon out of sight. The 
urifeeliTig father now Vgan to reflect on 
what hp had done, and Ins torjiid con- 
science began to awake. He could not 
work, and after some time he threw 
down his scythe and started in pursuit 
of his daughter. As he was hurrying 
on to overtake her, he came near a 
grove, and as he listened he heard a 
voice in the Juljaceiit field. He crept 
softly along to*tlie stone wall and listened 
again : the woods were still, and he 
heard the voice again. It was the voice , 
of prajer— the voice of his little daugh- | 
ter iiraying for her father's salvation 1 1 
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The stubborn heart of the father was 
melted ; he hastened over the wall to 
his daughter, and, clasping her in his 
arms, asked her to pray for him, “ for,” 
said he, “ I am a great sinner.” O ! it 
was an affecting scene, one that must 
have awakened the joy of angels ! He 
carried his little daughter home in his 
arms, and ere long obtained the forgive- 
ness of his sins, and the father and his 
child were soon rejoicing together in 
the blessings of the Christian’s hope. 

369 . PROPER SPIRIT IN REPROVING. 

(a) THE PIOUS SAILOR’S RE- 
BUKE. — A merchant and a ship-owner 
of the city of New York stoocr at the 
entrance of his store, conversing with a 
gentleman on business. A pious sailor 
belonging to one of his vessels ap- 
proached the store with the design of en- 
tering it, but observing that the door was 
occupied, modestly stepped aside, not 
willing to interrupt the conversation. 

As he stood waiting patiently an op- 
portunity to pass intotlie store, he over- 
iieard p»‘ofane allusions made to (’hi ist, 
and turning to look, he perceived it was 
Ills employer that vas speaking. In- 
i stiJiitly he changed his position, and 
stood in front of the gentleman with liis 
head uncovered, and his hat under his 
arm, and addressed his employer in the 
following language. “ Sir, will you for- 
give hie if I speak a word to you?” 
'Die genlleiAiau recognizing in the sailor 
o^e of the crew of the vessel recently 
arrived, and supposing he might have 
something to communicate affecting his 
interests, kindly encouraged him to 
speak. Without further hesitation, the 
sailor proceeded: “You M’oii’t hi* ofieiided 
then, sir, with a poor ignorant sailor, if 
he tells you his feelings.” 'J’he nrle- 
-iiian again assured him he had nothing 
to fear. “ Well {hen, sir,” said the 
honest - hearted sa'ilor with tinotiim, 
“ will you be so kind as not to take the 
name of my blessed Jesus in vain? he 
is a good Saviour ; he took my feet from 
the pit and the miry clay, and estab- 
lished my going, i) sir ! don’t^ if you 
please, take the name of my Jesus id 
vain; he never did any one an} harm, 
but is always doing good.” Thd rehuk<' 
was not lost upon him for whom it was 
intended ; a tear suffused his eye, and 
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he replied to his urgent request, “ My 
good fellow, God helping me, I never 
will again take tlie name of your Saviour 
in vain.” “ Thank you, sir,” said this 
faithful witness of Christ, and putting 
on his hat he walked away. 

(6) THE YOUNG MAN NEAR 
PHILADELPHIA.—A young man in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia was one 
evening stopped in a grove, with the 
demand, “ Your money or your life.” 
The robber then presented a pistol to 
his breast. I’he young man, having a 
large suni of money, proceeded leisurely 
and calmly to hand it over to his enemy, 
at the same time setting before him the 
wickedness and peril of his career. The 
rebukes of the young man cut the robber 
to the heart. He became enraged, cocked 
his pistol, held it to the young man’s 
head, and with an oath said* “ Stop that 
preaching, or I will blow out your 
brains.” The young man calmly re- 
plied, — “Friend, to save my money I 
would not risk iny life ; l)ut to save you 
from your evil course, I am willing to 
die. I shall not cease to plead with 
you.” He then poured in the truth 
still more earnestly and kindly. Soon 
the pistol fell to the ground ; the tears 
began to flow ; and the robber was over- 
come. He handed the money all back, 
w ith the remark, “ I cannot rob a man 
of such principles.” 

(c) 1)11. JOHNSON AND PRO- 
FANlTY.~Dr. Johnson never suffered 
an oath to pass un rebuked in his ye- 
sence. When a libertine, but a man of 
some rote, was once talking before him, 
and interiardiiig his stories with oaths, 
Jobnso''. said, “ Sir, all this swearing 
will do nothing for our story j I beg 
you will not swear.” The narrator 
went on sw'earing : Johnson said, “ 1 
must again entreat you not to swear.” 
He swore again, and Johnson indig- 
nantly quitted the room. 

370. SKILL AND PRUDENCE IN RE- 
PROVING. 

(a) THE OPPOSING MILLER 
REPROVED.— An active and skilful 
young minister in the village of J — 
was told of a miller, who, with more 
than usual profaneness, had repelled 
e\ery attempt to approach him on the I 
subject of religion, and had discouraged 
I? i 
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the hopes and efforts of the few serious 
persons in his vicinity. Among other 
practices of sinful daring, he uniformly 
•kept his windmill, the most striking ob- 
ject in the hamle^ goin^ on the sabbath. 
In a little time, the minister determined 
to make an effort for the benefit of the 
hopeless man. He undertook the ofiice 
of going for his flour the next time him- 
self. “ A fine mill,” said he, as the 
miller adjusted his sack to receive the 
flour ; “ a fine mill indeed ; one of the 
coinpletest I have ever seen.” This 
w*as nothing more than just; the miller 
had heard it a thousand times before, 
and would firmly have thought it, though 
he bad never heard it once ; but his 
skill and judgment were still gratified 
by this new testimony, and his feelings 
conciliated, even towards the minister. 
“ Rut, oh ! ” continued his cusroiner, 
after a little pause, “ there is one defect 
iu it!” “What is that?” carelessly 
asked the miller. “ A very serious de- 
fect too.” “ Eh ! ” replied the miller, 
turning up bis face. “ A defect that is 
likely to counterbalance all its advan- 
tages.” “Well, what is it?” said the 
miller, standing straight up, and looking 
the minister in the face. He replied, 
“ A defect which is likely to ruin the 
mill.” “What is it?” rejoined the 
miller. “And will one day no doubt 
destroy the owner.” “And can't you 
say it out?” exclaimed the impatient 
miller. “ It goes on the sabbath I” pro- 
nounced the minister, in a firm, and 
solemn, and monitory tone. The asto- 
nished man stood blank and thunder, 
struck, and remained meek and sub- 
missive under a remonstrance and 
exhortation of a quarter of an hour’s 
length, in which the danger of his state 
and practices, and the call to repentance 
towards God, and faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, were fully proposed to 
him. J 

Qb) DR. GIFFORD’S REPROOF 
OF PROFANITY.— As the Rev. Dr. 
Gifibrd was one day showing the Bri- 
tish Museum to some strangers, he was 
much shocked by the profane language 
of a young gentleman belonging to the 
party. Taking down an ancient copy 
of the Septuagint, he showed it to the 
youth, who exclaimed, “ Oh ! I can read 
this.” “ Then,” said the doctor, “^ead 
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that passageji” pointing to the third com- 
mandment. The reproof went home to 
the young gentleman's ,conBcience, and 
he immediately refrained from swear- 
ing. 

(c) THE SURGEON AND HIS 
PATIENT,— Mr. Meikle, a gentleman 
of eminent piety, was a surgeon at 
Carnwath, in Scotland. He was once 
called to attend a gentleman who had 
been stung in the face by a^wasp or 
bee, and found him very impatient, and 
swearing, on account of his pain, in 
great wrath. “ Oh doctor,” said he, “ I 
am in great torment ; can you any way 
help ? ” “ Do not fear,” replied Mr. M., 
“all will be over in a little while.” 
Still, however, the gentleman continued 
to swear, and at length his attendant 
determined to reprove him. “ I see 
nothing the matter,” said he, “only it 
might liave been in a better place.” 
“ Where might it have been ? ” asked 
the sutferer. “ Why, on the tip of your 
tongue.” ^ 

('/) POINTED RERUKE OF PRO- 
P’ANITY.—A minister travelling in a 
.stagi coach had the mortification of 
being shut up for the night with a naval 
officer, who was mueh addicted to swear- 
ing. At lengtli the conversation turned 
on the to])ic of the day, the Boulogne, 
flotilla; when the officer observed, “If 
one of our ships meet with them, she 
w ill send them all to the devil.” “ There 
is a great deal of propriety, sir,” said 
the minister, “in your observation; for 
as it is probable there are many profane 
swearers on board the French ships, 
should these men die in their sins, they 
will certainly go to the devil.” 

(e) WESLEY AND A YOUNG 
OFFICER. — The Rev. John, Wesley 
once travelled in a stage coach with a 
young ^officer, who swore and uttered 
curses upon himself in almost every 
sentence. Mr. W. asked him tf he had 
read the Common Prayer Book ; for, if 
he had, he might remember that collect 
beginning, “ O God, who art ever more 
ready to bear than we are to pray, and 
art wont to §ive more than either we 
desire or deserve.” The young gentle- 
man, who had contracted a very com- 
mon, but despicably vulgar and sinful 
habit, had the good sense to make the 
application, and behave accordingly. 


(/) HOWE AND THE NOBLE- 
MAN. — At the time when the Confor- 
mity Bill was debated in Parliament, 
Mr. Howe passed a noble lord in a chair 
in St. James's Park, who sent his foot- 
man to call him, desiring to speak with 
him on this subject In the conversation, 
speaking of the opponents of the Dis- 
senters, he said, “ D— n these wretches, 
for they are mad.” Mr. Howe, who was 
no stranger to the nobleman, expressed 
great satisfaction in the thought that 
there is a God who governs the world, 
who will finally make retribution to all 
according to their present characters; 

“ and he, my lord, has declared he will 
I make a difl’erence between that 
I swearcth, and him that feareth an oath.” 

I The nobleman was stiruck with the hint, 

1 and said, “ I ihitnVyou^ sir, for your 
I fteedom, 1 take your meaning, and 
; sluiU endeavour to make good use of it»^ 
*Mr. Howe replied, “ My lord, I have 
more reason to thank your lordship for j 
saving me the most difficult part of a ; 
discourse, which is the application.'* i 
(g) MEMNON AND HIS SOL- 
DIER.— During the war between Alex- 
ander the Great and Darius, king of 
Persia, a soldier in the army of the lat- 
ter thought to ingratiate himself W'lih 
Memnon, the Persian General, b> utter- 
ing the fiercest invectives against Alex- 
ander ; Memnon gently struck the fel- 
low With his spear, and answered, 

“ Friend, I jiay you to fight against 
Alexander, not to revile him.” ' 

(/i) MR. HOWE AND THE PRO- i 
FANE. — The excellent Mr. Howe 
being at dinner with some pensous of 
fashion, a gentleman expatiated largely 
in praise of King Charles i., iiiirodiicing 
some harsh reflections upon others. Air. 
Howe, observing that the gentleman 
mixed many oaths with his discourse, 
told him that, in his humble opinion, he 
had omitted a siugi^hir excellence in the 
character of that prince. The gentle- 
man eagerly desired him to iiiention it, 
and seemed all impatience to know what ^ 
it was. “It was this, Vir,” said Mr, 
Howe; “he was never heard to swear 
an oath in common conversation.” i lie 
hint was as politely received as given; 
and the gentleman promised to break 
off the practice. 

At auother time, passing two persons i 
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of quality, who were talking with great 
eagerness, and imprecating curses on 
each other repeatedly, Mr. H. said to 
them, taking olf his hat in a respectful 
manner, “ I pray God save you both;” 
and for this handsome reproof they im- 
mediately returned him thanks. 

(0 PKOFANITV SILENCED.— 
As a minister was on his way from ‘me 
! town to another, for several miles his 
’ ears Avero assailed by oaths too awful to 
! mention. IIom' to stop them he was at a 
loss to know ; but at last, having looked 
j to God for direction, he asked the gen- 
I tlemeii if the> would grant a stranger a 
j particidar favour. They all agreed that 
i if It \\%e in their pow’er, they would 
I giant it. Being assured that it was in 
; tlnir power, the minister begged that 
what lie w as going to say to them might 
‘ not e \e oifeiice ; they all agreed that 
wliatever he said should not. Seeing 
tlieir eiinosiiy excitid, he mildly told 
th<‘in that he was astonished to hear so 
many oaths uttered, and would esteem 
it a g.oat favour if they would refrain 
from rlnni. One <;f the gentlemen 
made thi.s reply ; “ You have acted 
Avisely in making us promise to per- 
form, and also not to be angry; and l 
we, as gentlemen, will endeavour to 
keep our word. 1 believe }oii are cor- 
rect 111 disliking swearing ; it is a very 
had custom, and it is a pity tliere should 
he so much of it ; for my own j/art, I 
am not one who swear as some do.” 
The minister, glad to hear this confes- 
sion, said that he was unacquainted with 
the meaning of some eonimon oaths but 
would hrietiy explain the meaning of 
sonn* words he heard repeated by tnoni, 
and tiiey would be better able to jedge 
I as to their propriety. Accordingly, he 
; went over word by woid, explaining 
eaeh, when they all agreed they were 
wrong in us’ng them, and promised o 
refrain in future. It is gratifying to 
know that they did as they said One 
loquacious gentleman, who had inter- 
larded almost every sentence with 
oaths, now sat silent ; even the coach- 
man ceased to add an oath in calling 
to his horses. Tlie conversation turned 
upon useful siihj*‘Cts, and the minister 
inwardly thanked God for the word 
^«>pokeii in season. One of their friends, 
wlio was riding iii-ide, wdshnig lo enjoy 
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the fine evening breeze, proposed getting 
on the outside, and the minister offered 
to give him his.place. “ No, no,” cried 
more than one, “ you must not leave us; 
you must remain, for your company is 
highly necessary.” It is pleasing to say 
that for nearly forty miles, except once, 
they kept to their promise ; and when 
he left the coach, they thanked him for 
his company, and hoped they should not 
forget h)^ advice. Ifow important is it 
to use prudence with zeal I 

(j) REPLY TO A SABBATIT- 
B RE AKER. — One Lord’s day a few 
children were gathered round the porch 
of a village church, waiting for the com- 
mencement of public w'orship, when a 
wagon, with a number of persons in it, 
whow'ere going out on pleasure, stopped, 
and one of the men called out to the 
children, Halloo there, what sort of 
religion (}o you have there ?” One of 
the young lads replied, “ A sort of re- 
ligion that forbids our travelling on the 
ftabhath.” 

(/o TARRYING AT JERICHO.— 
A very young clergyman, who had just 
left college, presented a petition to the 
King of Prussia, requesting that his 
majesty w’ould appoint him inspector 
in a certain place where a vacancy had 
just happened. As it w'as an office of 
much consequence, the king w'as of- 
fended at the presumption and impor- 
tunity of so young a man, and instead 
of any answer to the petition, he wTotc 
underneath, “2nd Book of Samuel, chap. 
X., ver. 5,” and returned it. The young 
clergyman was eager to examine the 
((notation, but to bis great disappoint- 
ment, found the words, “ Tarry at Je- 
richo until your beards be grown.” 

(O TllE J)EIST AND THE 
QUAKER. — A gay young man, tra- 
velling in a stage coach to London, 
forced his deistical sentiments on the 
company, by attempting to ridicule the 
Scriptures; and, among other topiCsS, 
made himself merry with the story of 
David and Goliath, strongly urging the 
impossibility of a youth like David being 
able to throw ^stone with sufficient force 
to sink into tlie giant’s fondicad. On 
this he appealed to the company, and 
particularly to a grave Quaker gentle- 
man, who sat silently in one corner of 
the carriage. “ Indeed, friend,” replied 
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he, ** I do n 9 t think it at all improbable, 
if the Philistine’s head was as soft as 
thine.” This grave rebuke reduced the 
young man to silence. 

(m) REPROOFS FROM DR. 
Waugh. — A t one of the half-yearly 
examinations at the Protestant Dis- 
senters* Grammar School, at Mill Hill 
(England), the head master informed 
the examiners that he had been ex- 
ceedingly tried by the misconduct and 
perverseness of a boy who had done 
something very wrong, and who, though 
he acknowledged the fact, could not 
be brought to acknowledge the mag- 
nitude of the offence. The examiners 
were requested to expostulate with the 
boy, and try if he .could be brought to 
feel and deplore it Dr. Waugh was so- 
licited to undertake the task ; and the 
boy was, in consequence, brought before 
him. “ How long have you been in 
the school, my boy?” asked the doctor. 

“ Four monthsf sir.” “ When did you 
hear from your father last ? ” ** My 
father’s dead, sir,” ** Ay I alas the dayl 
*tis a great loss, a great loss, that of a 
fhther; but God can make it up to you, 
by giving you a tender, atfectionate 
mother.” On this the boy, who had 
previously seemed as hard as a flint, 
began to soften. The doctor proceeded: 

“ Well, laddie, where is your mother ? ” 

** On her voyage home from India, sir.” 

“ Ay I good news for you, my boy: do 
you love your mother?” “Yes, sir.” 

“ And do you expect to see her soon ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” “ Do you think she loves 
you?” “Yes, sir, I am sure of it.” 

“ Then think, my dear laddie, think of 
her feelings when she conies home, and 
finds that, instead of your being in favour 
with every one, you are in such deep 
disgrace as to run the risk of expulsion, 
and yetjxre too hardened to acknowledge 
that you have done wrong, Winna ye 
break your poor mother’s heafft, think 
ye ? Just think o’ that, my lad.” The 
poor culprit burst into a flood of tears, 
acknowledged his fault, and promised 
amendment. 

On one occasion, a jHung minister 
having animadverted, in the presence of 
Dr. Waugh, on the talents of another 
minister, in a manner which the doctor 
thought might leave an unfavourable 
impression on the minds of some of 
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the company, Dr. W. observed, ♦* I have 

known Mr. many years, and I 

never knew him speak disrespectfully 
of a brother in my life.” 

At another time, in a company of 
nearly forty gentlemen, a student for 
the ministry entertained those around 
him with some ungenerous remarks on 
a popular preacher in London. Dr. 
Waugh looked at him for some time, 
with pity and grief depicted in his coun- 
tenance, and when he had thus arrested 
the attention of the speakef, he mildly 
remarked, “ My friend, there is a saying 
in a good old book which I would recom- 
mend |o vour consideration : * The spirit 
that dwelleth in us lusteth to enw.’ ” 

(n) THE CLERGYMAN AND 
THE PROFLIGATE.-A clergyman 
having made several attempts to reform 
a profligate, was at length repulsed with, 

“ It is all in vain, doctor; you cannot get 
me to change my religion.” “ I do not 
want that,” replied the good man ; “ I 
wish religion to change you.” 

(o) WESLEY’S REQUEST OF 
THE OFFICER.- John Wesley, hav- 
Ag to travel some distance in a stage 
coach, fell in with a pleasant-tempered, 
well-informed ofiicer. His conversation 
was sprightly and entertaining, but fre- 
quently mingled with oaths. When 
they were about to take the next stage, 
Mr. Wesley took the officer apart, and 
after expressing the pleasure he had en- 
joy^ in his company, told him he was 
thereby encouraged to ask of him a 
very greats favour. “ I would take a 
pleasure in obliging you,” said the offi- 
cer, “ and I am sure you will not make 
an unreasonable request.” “ Then,” said 
Mr. Wesley, “ as we have to tiavel to- 
gether some time, 1 beg that if I should 
so far forget myself as. to swear, you 
yrill kindly reprove me.” The officer 
immediately^ saw the motive, and felt 
the force of tlie requ^t, and with a smile 
said, “ None but Mr. Wesley could have | 
conceived a reproof in such a manner.” ■ 

(p) A NOBLEMAN REPROVED ^ 
BY ms SERVANT.— A nobleman, . j 
seeing a large stone lying near hja gate, 
ordered his servant, with an oath, tO' I 
send it to hell. “ If,” said the servant, | 
“ I were to throw it to heaven, it would : 
be more completely out of your lord- 
ship’s way.” 

2 z 
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(g) “WHERE YOU OUGHT TO 
HAVE BEEN.**— A clergyman who 
was in the habit of preaching in diffe- 
rent parts of the country, was once at an 
inn, where he observed a horse-jockey 
trying to take in a simple gentleman, 
by imposing upon him a broken- winded 
horse for a sound one. The parson knew 
the bad character of the jockey, and, 
taking the gentleman aside, told him to 
be cautious of the person he was dealing 
with. The gentleman finally declined 
the purchase, and the jockey, quite net- 
tled, observed, “ Parson, I would much 
rather hear you preach, than see you 
privately interfere in bargains between 
man and man, in this way.” “ Well,” 
replied the parson, “ if you had been 
where you ought to have been last 
Sunday, you might have heard me 
preach.” “ Where was that ? ” inquired 
the jockey. “ In the State Prison,” re- 
turned the clergyman. 

371 . HAPPY EFFECTS OF REPROVING. 

(a) SUCCESSFUL REBUKE OF 
PROFANITY.— When the Rev. Mr. 

K was settled among the people 8f 

his charge at S (England), they 

could not furnish him with a house, 
nor even with lodgings. In these cir- 
cumstances, a Captain P , in the 

neighbourhood, though a stranger to 
religion, generously took him into his 
family, and gave him his board, it is 
believed, gratuitously. But our young 
clergyman soon found himself in very 
unpleasant circumstances, owing to the 
captain’s usual practice of profane 
swearing. Satisfi^ of his dutv, how- 
ever, he determined to perform it at 
all hazards. Accordingly, one day at 
table, after a very liberal volley of oaths 
from the captain, he observed calmly, 
“Captain, you have certainly on the 
present pccasion, made nsq^of a number 
of very improper terms.” The captain, 
who was rather a choleric man, wus in- 
stantly in a blaze. “ Pray, sir, what im- 
proper terms have I used ? ” “ Surely, 
captain, you must know,” replied the 
clerji^yman, with great coolness ; “ and 
having already put me to the pain of 
hearing them, you cannot be in earnest 
in imposing; upon me the additional pain 
of repeating them.” “ You are right, j 
sir,” lesutned the captain, “ you are 


ri^ht Support your character, and we 
will respect you. We have a parcel of 
clergyman around us here, who seem 
quite uneasy till they get os to under- 
stand that we may use any freedom we 
please before them, and we despise them.” 

It ought to be known that the obtain 
never afterwards repeated the offence 

in Mr. K ’s presence, but always 

treated him with marked respect, and 
befriended him in all his interests. 

(6) ALLEINE’S REPROOF.— The 
Rev. Joseph Alleine was very faithful 
and impartial in administering reproof. 
Once, when employed in a work of this 
kind, he said to a Christian friend, “ I I 
am now going about that which is likely 
to make a very dear and obliging friend 
become an enemy. But, however, it 
cannot be omitted ; it is better to lose 
man’s favour than God’s.” But so far 
from becoming his enemy for his con- 
scientious faithfulness to him, he rather 
loved him the more ever after, as "'long 
as be lived. 

(c) THE FAITHFUL YOUNG 
INDIAN. — At a meeting of a mission- 
ary society in Philadelphia, at which 
two Indian chiefs were present, and ad- 
I dressed a vetj large audience, the Rev. 

I Mr. Finley, in the concluding part of 
i his speech, related one or two very in- 
teresting anecdotes, to show the pro- 
gress of the revival, and the depth of 
solid piety among the Wyandots. In 
one of his tours, he took with him an 
Indian youth of zeal and piety. On 
setting out, he told him it was possible 
when he got among sinful and wicked 
company', that he might forget his God, 
and again betake himself to the paths 
of folly and sin ; “ but,” said he, call- • 
ing him by his name, “ I would rather 
preach your funeral sermon, than see 
j^u depart from the paths of piety.” 
They proceeded, and in their tour came 
to the u house of a very wealthy mer- 
chant, where they remained for some 
time. The mercbant had two or three 
clerks, who were giddy, gay young men. 
The Indian boy was put to sleep in a 
room with t Ae clerks. Before retiring 
to bed, he knelt down 'to pray. The 
others began to disturb and toment 
him, but he heeded them not. This 
continued for some time: at length, one 
night, when they bad become sg bad at ' 
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to distarb him veiy much, he "remon- 
strated, pointed out the wickedness of 
their conduct, and concluded by saying 
that they were really worse than any 
Indian in all the Wyandot tribe of Upper 
Sandusky, observing that Indians would 
be asham^ of such conduct, as they had 
more common sense, virtue, and piety. 

This appeal produced keen conviction 
in the hearts of the voung men ; the 
effect was deep and lasting, for they 
became humble and devoted Christians. 

(d) MARTYN AND THE GOWNS- 
MAN. — When the Rev. Henry Martyn 
was at college, he was called to visit a 
family in great distress on account of 
the expected death of the husband and 
father. Some of the family, lest the 
a^ony of their grief should add to the 
distress of the dying man, had removed 
to another house, where Martyn found a 
gownsman reading a play to them, with 
a view to their consolation. He very 
properly rebuked him with some seve- 
rity for this great impropriety, •and was 
led to fear, from the manner in which 
his reproof was received, that some un- 
> plea 'ant, results might follow. But 
mark the goodness of God, in blessing 
the means employed for the advance- 
ment of his glory. When this gowns- 
man again saw Martyn, it was to thank • 
him for his faithful admonition, which 

E roved the means of a saving change of 
eart ; and these two holy men laboured 
together in India in extending the know- 
ledge of the Lord Jesus. I 

372. MISCELLANEOUS. 

(a) FULLER’S SEVERITY.— The 


natural temper of the Rev. Andrew 
Fuller, of Kettering (England), though 
neither churlish nor morose, was not dis- 
tinguished by gentleness, meekness, or 
affability. He could rarely be faithful 
without being severe; and, in giving 
reproof, he was often betrayed into in- 
temperate zeal. Cnee, ftt a meeting of 
ministers, he took occasion to correct 
an erroneous opinion delivered by one 
of his brethren ; and he laid on his cen- 
sure so heavily, tliat Dr. Ryland called 
out vehemently, in his own peculiar 
tone of voice, “Brother Fuller ! brother. 
Fuller ! you can never admouish a mis- 
taken friend, but you must take up a 
sledge hammer, and knock his brains 
out!” 

(b) A JUDGE Rf.PROVED BY A 
LOOK. — An eminent judge, of Vir- 
ginia, once said to a friend, that the 
most cutting jeproof he had ever received 
for profanciess, was without words. He 
happened to be crossing a ferry with 
Dr. John H. Rice. On account of shal- 
lows, the boat could not be brought to 
land, and they were carried to the shore 
by the black ferrymen. One of these 
was so careless as to suffer Judge H.’s 
clothes to be wetted, and the latter ex- 
pressed his anger by an imprecation. 
Dr. Rice, without saying a word, turned 
to him his large speaking eye, witJj sor- 
rowful expression, “ I never so felt a 
reproof,'* said the judge, “in my life, 
and instantly begged his pardon. * Ask 
pardon of God,* said Dr. Rice. I shall 
never forget it.** At this time Judge II. 
was entirely ignorant who his reprover 
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(a) A PENITENT YOUTII.-A 
draper in .Yarmouth, England, disco- 
vered that a lad in his service bad 
stolen his property. He was tried, 
found guilty, and sent^ced to seven 
years’ transportation; mit on account 
of some favourable traits in his charac- 
ter, application was made to the Seare- 
tary of State, and the punishment was 
mitigated to five years* imprisonment in 
the Millbaok Penitentiary. At the ex- 


piration of three years, his conduct 
induced the authorities to release him, 
when he went at once to Yarmouth, , 
called on his former employer, and, in 
the spirit of a sincere penitent, expressed I 
his sorrow for his dishonesty aild ing!'<v 
titnde to so good a master, and ^aid. 
Sir, I have taken care of th^ money 
that 1 took away, and am now come to 
return your property.” The gentleman 
was surprised at this announcement; 
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I and seeing liim put bis hand Sn his 
I pocket, began to expect to receive from 
him a few pounds. Great was his asto- 
nishment, when the. lad handed to him 
102/. 165. 6(i. 

(b) A PENITENT YOUNG JEW. 
— A young Jew, who had been admitted 
into an asylufli for the benefit of his 
I kinsmen, near Diisseldorf, in the Prus- 
sian dominions, after having long given 
pain by his improper behaviour, Wame 
very deeply impressed under a sermon 
preached hy the Rev. Mr. Schmidt, and 
afterwards furnished evidence that his 
impressions were deep and abiding. 

In the course of one of his sermons, 
the ihinister to whom we have referred 
was led to speak of persons who glor^ 
in their shame, and even boast of their 
crimes, in having robbed or defrauded 
their neighbours. This young man be- 
came visibly affected, turned pale, fell 
into fits, and was carried out of the 
place. He was afterwards visited by 
the minister, to whom he exclaimed, ** I 
am lost; lost without remedy.” In the 
course of the conversation, he confessed 
that he had robbed a widow of one thou- 
suiid dollars, and that his life had been 
one whole series of awful crimes. The 
11 tin is ter did not attempt to palliate his 
sins, but explained to him the atonement 
of Jesus, and the efficacy of his blood to 
take away all sin, encouraging him in 
tins w’ay to seek pardon. This at length 
afforded him rest. He now felt it his 
duty to travel to the residence of the 
widow, to acknowledge his crime, and 
thus to subject himself to the punish- 
ment of ilie law. When he was last 
heard of, he had set out on his journey 
with the determination that, if the widow 
did not prosecute him, he would, by his 
labour, pay the debt due to her. 

(t) SIXTY POUNDS RESTORED. 
— A gentleman residing in the vicinity 
of York (England), once received an 
anonymous letter, appointing a meeting 
in the Oat-market, when, as the letter 
stated, something would be communi- 
cated for his advantage. The gentle- 
man kept the appointment, and was ac- 
costed by a respectable-looking man, 
who proposed that they should go to 
an inn together. The gentleman con- 
sented; and having entered a private 
room, they both sat down at a table. 


when the stranger presented bis hew 
friend with sixty pounds, which he said 
was his property. The gentleman re- 
fused to take it without an explanadon ; 
but the stranger then presented him with 
sixty pounds more, and said that this 
was also due besides, as interest for the 
money, simple and compound, during 
the time he had held his property* He 
afterwards gave the following expla- 
nation to the gentleman : ** More than 
twenty years ago, you had an uncle, 
whose property you now possess: his 
age and infirmities rendered it expe- 
dient for him to have a housekeeper to 
manage his affairs ; my sister was that 
housekeeper. Some time after his death, 
she found sixty pounds folded up in one 
of her trunks, which she believed to have 
belonged to him at the time of his death. 
She sent for me, gave it into my hands, 
^and requested that I would restore it to 
Vou, as the lawful heir of her master’s 
I property. I'his I promised to do, but 
being embarrassed in my circumstances 
at the time, 1 madr use of it for my 
own purposes. I now make the proper 
restitution. 1 do it to the utmost, and 
with pleasure ; and I do assure yon that 
this transaction has taken a very heavy 
weight from my distressed mind.” Va- 
rious circumstances then occurred to the 
gentleman’s mind, which left no doubt 
of the truth of the stranger’s story. 

(d) THE STOLEN WATCH RE- 
STORED. — As a gentleman in Lon- 
don entered his house,' he found a well- 
dressed female sitting on the stairs, who 
asked pardon for the liberty sho had 
taken, saying, that hearing the alarm of 
a mad dog, she had taken refuge in his 
house, and had almost fainted away. 
On hearing her story, the gentleman 
gave her some refreshment, when she 
recovered and walked off, thanking him 
for his {ivility. In the evening his lady 
missed a gold watch, which she had left i 
hanging at the head of her bed ; the ! 
servants said no person had been in that 
room since they had made up the bed, j 
when they w^e certain the watch ivas 
there. It was therefore .concluded that 
this female was the thief. 

Fifteen years afterwards, the gnard 
of the York mail coach called with a 
small parcel, saying, that a gentleman 
had given him five shillings to delivJr 
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it. On opening the parcel, it was found 
to contain the lost watch, and a note 
fhom a female, saying, that as the gos- 
pel had changed her heart, she* desired 
to return the watch to its rightful 
owner. 

(e) THE. SURPLUS CHANGE 
RETURNED. — In the course of the 
forenoon of yesterday, (says the “ New 
York Statesman** for 183 — ,) a person 
called at the office of Messrs. Beers and 
Bunnell, and handed to Mr. Beers the 
sum of twenty dollars, stating that it was 
ftrom a young man who, m changing 
money for his master, received that sum 
above what he should have received, at 
Beers and Banneifs office, and, without 
saying anything of U to his master, ap- 
propriated it to his own use. The per- 
son who handed in the money declined 
giving the name of the conscience-struck 
voung man, but Observed, that he was 
lying on a bed of sickness, probably of 
death, and that he ^ould not rest in 
view of the hereafter, till the money had 
been returned, as eudeuca of his bitter 
contrition. • 

.(/) THE DISHONEST CLERK. 
—A young man (says a writer in the 
** New York Evangelist’*) went into one 
of our large cities, and offered his ser- 
vices tA a man in important public 
business. Here he laboured for years, 
having the entire confidence of his em- 
ployer; but he performed a hard ser- 
vice at small wages, and was many 
times deprived of his rest all night 
At length the thought crossed his 
mind, that the entire confidence placed 
in him gave him opportunity to do 
himself justice. This evil thought was 
the opening wedge. He laid by from 
time to time such sums as he supposed 
would make up the deficiency in his 
wages, ti|), before he quitted the man, 
it amounted to some hundreds of dol- 
lars. He then went into another part 
of the country, to thrive on his earn- 
ings, and, as he still supposed, honest 
eamitufs. There, though still in rather 
humble life, he thrived well, and was. 
esteemed and respected,*^ till within a 
few years siifce. The Spirit of God 
came down upon the people where he 
lived. He became awakened, and 'at 
length obtained a hope in the mercy of 
God, and took hia seat with those who 
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felt as he did. But his conscience was 
slumbering over the scenes of olden 
time. He was happy, because God suf- 
fered past scenes to be forgotten. He 
had never pondered on the doctrine 
of retribution, and went sailing on to 
heaven, with fair breeze and sails all ' 
filled. 

At length, however, he became cast , 
down and disconsolate, and the mystery i 
was, that no one cqpld get from him | 
the secret of bis distress, not even his 1 
beloved wife. What could the matter 
be? 

At length, when he could keep the 
fire shut up in his bones no longer, he 
sought an interview with his pastor. 

He watched a long time to find him en-. | 
tirely alone, and where die could not be I 
overheard, while he opened his whole i 
heart. There was a very sequestered ! 
spot in a deep glen, where the pastor | 
used to retire to hold uninterrupted | 
communion with God. There this . 
wretched man met him, and told him 
all his heart, —the length, and breadth, I 
and height, and aggravation of liis sin. 
And what must he do ? He could not 
disclose the matter to his wife. It would 
ruin his family. He durst not seek, and 
could not find the man he had wronged 
—the disclosure would imprison him. i 
Indeed, he was in the grave by this j 
time.; and whether any heir of his was I 
living, to whom the debt could be re- I 
funded, so that God would forgive him, 
and let him live, demanded a doubt • 

At length the pastor set out to seek j 
the heirs, if they could be found, that 
the money might be refunded to them. 

On his way, he called on the writer of 
of this, and ^ave me the whole^ story, j 
After going from street to street, and . 
house to house many days, till it se^nu d ' 
to him impossible that he should ever , 
find the object of his chase, he entered ' 
a kmely and humble liabitation, where 
he found the 6nly surviving daughter 
and child of the injured man. And to 
her at tliat time he was indeed an angel ' 
of mercy. She had been; as he pre- 
sumed, in better circumstances, but was 
brought to poverty, and was then a 
widow poor and needy. He paid her 
some two hundred dollars, and wiU ])er- 
haps come on similar errands of mercy 
hereafter. The widow he found trying 
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to support her half-famished family by 
sewing. 

(g) THE INFIDEL AND HIS EM- 
PLOVER.— Mr. C , an avowed in- 

fidel, was for many years in the employ 
of a worthy and respectable mechanic, 
in a small village in Rhode Island (Uni- 
ted States.) He was a man of steady 
habits, and a good workman, and con- 
sequently had secured the favour and 

confidence of ^Ir. A , his employer. 

It was Mr. A *! custom to setUe with 

his workmen but once a year. 

At one time, a few months before the 

time for settlement arrived, Mr. C 

was in want of some money, and called 

, at Mr. A *s counting-room, and asked 

j him for twenty-five dollars. The money 
was handed to him, but, through negli- 
gence, CO charge made against him. At 
the expiration of the year, Mr. C — ^ 
went to receive the remainder of his 
wages, but perceiving the twenty-five 
dollars was forgotten by his employer, 
received the whole amount cr^t^ him. 

Years passed on, and a revival of re- 
ligion took place in that village, and 
among those who were converted was 

the infidel C . No sooner hsud the 

Spirit of God wrought a work of grace 
in bis heart, than he began to thu^ of 
the injury he had done his employer, 
and he felt that he ought to confess his 
sin, and make restitution; but unsub- 
dued pride at first prevented his doing 
this. At length, convictions for this sin 
came with such overwhelming force as 
to threaten destruction to his peace of 
mind ; and he went to Mr, A , con- 

fessed his guilt, paid him back the 
twenty-five dollars, and went on his 
way rejoicing. He remained afterwards 
a consistent follower of Christ 

(A) PAINFUL EFFECTS OF A 
JOKE.— A gentleman in — ■ ■ — at- 
tended the preaching of Dr. Clarke, and 
was deeply convinced of sin. >\ith 
strong prayes and tearsdie sought par- 
don, but found not. Being confined by 
sickness soon afterwards, he sent for 
Dr, Clarke, who came ; but learning 
how long lie had mourned, and with 
what •earnestness he had sought salva- 
tion, he secretly wondered at God’s so 
long withholding freedom from such 
deep repentance ; and finding th^ lamp 
'of life burning low, and mental agony 
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hurrying on its extinntipn, with tender 
but firm language he said, ** It is not 

oi^en, Mr. ^ that God thus deals 

with a soul so deeply humbled as yours, 
and in his own appointed way seeking 
redemption. Sir, there must be a 
cause. You have left something un- 
done, which it is your duty and interest 
to have done. God judge between you 
and it.” 

Fixing his eyes intently on Dr. 
Clarke, the gentleman gave the follow- 
ing narration : In the year — , I 

was at , and took my passage in 

the ship , for England, &fore 

sailing, some merchants put on board a 
small bag of dollars,Vhich were given 
in charge to the captain, for such and 
such parties. I saw the transaction, 
and noticed the captain’s. carelessness, 
who left the bag, d^ after day, rolling 
upon the locker. Mr the simple pur- 
ple of frightening him, I hid it. He 
made no inquiries, and we arrived at 

. I still retained it till it should 

be missed. Montlu passed, and still no 
inquiry w'as mad? The parties to , 
whom it had been consigned came to 
the captain for it. He remembered re- 
ceiving it in charge, but no more. It 
I must have been left behind. Search 
was made, letters written ; but, it could 
not be found. All this occupied some 
months. 1 had now become alarmed 
and ashamed to confess, lest 1 should 
implicate my character. 

^ The captain was sued, and, having 
nothing to pay, was cast into prison. 
He maintained his innocence as to the 
theft, but confessed his carelessness. He 
languished two years in prison, and died. 
Guilt had by this time hardened my 
mind. 1 strove to be happy in the 
amusements of the world, but all in 
vain. Under your preaching, the voice 
of God broke in upon my conscience. 1 
have agonized at the throne of mercy, 
for the sake of Christ, for pardon ; but 
God is deaf to my prayer. I must go 
down to the grave unpardoned, un- 
saved.” 

Dr. Clarke suggested to the dying 
penitent that claiihed from him 
not only repentance but restitution. The 
widow and fatherless children still lived. 
The gentleman readily consented. The 
sum, with interest and compound jn- 
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tereat, ipade up and given 4o the in vain, as a neighbour had picked it 
widow, to whom the circumstances were up and appropriated it to his own use. 
made known. The dying man's mind It must, however, have been a fire in 
was calmed, and soon, in firm hope of his bosom ; for how could he travel that 
pardon, he died. road, or pass the house of his neighbour, 

(t) THE PURSF RESTOREp. — without feeling the lashes of a guilty 
Forty-two years ago, (says a writer in conscience ? 

the Boston Mercantile Journal" of Recently he was brought under the 
183-,) my father was a ^r man, with infiuence of that gospel which teaches 
a wife as industrious as himself, and one man to do justly. He went to his neigh- 
child, and he worked, early and late for hour, confessed the injury done, asked 
a support. One dollar then in his purse his forgiveness, restored the money, 
made him feel richer than he now feels promised the accumulated interest of 
with a title to a good farm. ^ fbrty-two years, and any other remu- 

Returning home one day, with a purse neration in his power. “ Not a wink," 
containing ten silver dollars in his said he, ** could 1 sleep last night ; nor 
pocket, he lost it on the road. Long could I rest till I had made confession 
and diligent was the search for it, but and restitution." 

1 


374. RICHES. 

(a) RICHES AND COVETOUS- mind her of her former generosity when 
NESS. — A respeo^ble widow^ lady, her means were so circumscribed. ** Ah 1 
with a very small income, which she sir," she affectlngly replied, ** then I had 
was obliged to eke out by the produce the shilling means, but the guinea 
of he) own industry and ingenuity, was hea|t; now I have the guinea means, 
remarkable for her generous liberality, but only the shilling heart Then I 
especially in contributing to the cause received from my heavenly Father's 
of religion. When any work of pious hand, day by day, my daily bread, and 
bcnevoluDce was goiog forward, her T had enough, and to spare; now 1 
minister hesitated to call on her, lest her have to look to my ample income, but 
liberal spirit should prompt her to con- I live in constant apprehension that I 
tribute beyond her ability ; but she was ma^ come to want !" Can any reader 
always sure to find out what was in be at a loss to decide which was the 
band, and voluntarily to offer a dona- time of her poverty, and which of her 
tion equal to those of persons in com- riches ? 

parative affluence, accompanied b 3 r a {b) AFFECTING CONTRAST. — 
gentle rebuke to her minister for having I once accompanied a friend (wrote the 
passed her by. In process of time, this Rev. S. Kilpin, in 1830) to see the 
lady came mio the possession of an princely abode of a certain nobleman, 
ample fortune, greatly to the joy of all and was much struck with the splendour 
who knew her willing liberality. But of the place. The castle stood on the 
it was ^ith uo small degree of regret ride of a beautifbl river, the water of 
that her minister observed she 10 longer which, as it rushed over some Igr^e 
forward unsolicited towards the fragments of an old bridge, glittered m 
caase of Christ, and that when applied the sunbeams. The waiter opened the 
to, she yielded her aid but coldly and massy gate at the lodge, and we pro- i 
gmdgingly, and sometimes excused her- ceeded up an avenue hewn through the 
self from giving at all. On one occa- solid rock, whose sides were festooned ' 
sion she pr^doted a shilling to the same with different shrubs and lichen£ ’The ^ 
cause to which she had formerly given towers and battlements were high and 
a guinea, when . in a«tate of compara- strong ; the smoothly-shaven law;n wide 
ti^ poverty. The minister felt it his and green ; the pleasure-grounds en** 
duty to exitostqlate with her, and re- tensive*; and the broad, dark, and fiat 
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branches of the goodly cedars swept 
gracefully the very ground. 

But if the outside of the castle was 
fair to gaze upon, the inside of it was 
still more worthy of attention. Almost 
every room was ornamented with valu- 
able paintings, hung with carious tapes- 
try, and adorned with costly vases; 
statues of marble stood in niches in the 
hi^H and in the avenues leading from 
one apartment to another ; the armoury 
was nlled with coats of mail, helmets, 
spears, and various ancient instruments 
of warfare; and some thousands of 
volumes were arranged in the library. 
The pomp and splendour of the whole 
were enough to make any one believe 
that the possessor of such a mansion 
must be a rich ^man ; and yet, at the 
moment that I was walking through his 
castle, he himself was not permitted to 
enter it ! His constitution was decayed ; 
his conduct had diminished his re- 
sources, so that his own castle was, for 
a season, closed against him. How, 
then, could he be rich who had neither 
health of body nor peace of mind ? 

Now, it happened, at the time of 
which I am spiking, that 1 kn%w a 
man who was considered poor, who 
lived at no great distance from the 
castle. He dwelt near the road side, 
and though he had neither turrets, nor 
lawns, nor goodly cedars, yet his cot- 
tage was a comfortable abode ; the 
green before his door was very plear 
sant, and the f^ui^tree8 in his little 
garden were covered with blossoms. 

He had neither paintings, statues, nor 
vases ; not would they have made him 
more happy had he possessed them. A 
sampler, which had been wrought by 
bis wife in her youthful days, hung, 
framed and glazed, opposite the win- 
dow ; and a painted tea-tray was placed 
upright upon a table against the wall : 
the^ were the priadpal decorations of 
his humble abode. Cu library was not 
like that of the castle, for it connsted 
only of about half-a-dozen books, one 
of which was the Bible, and afSsw traeta. 
He was a hard-working matt, had an 
excellent constitution, whidi be did not 
abuse ; and, what was better than all, he 
was a reader of his Bible^ and an humble 
Md aineere disciple of Jezn# Christ ' He 
bad health of body and peaee of mind. 


(c) THE MERCHANT AND THE 
“WHITE STONE.”-In the strait 
between Johor and Rhio, there is a 
small white rock, called the “White 
Stone,” very little elevated above the 
water, and so exactly in the centre of 
the passage, that many vessels, un- 
acquainted with it, have been wrecked 
upon it. ^Portuguese merchant, pass- 
ing this strait, in a vessel of his own, 
richly laden with ^old and other valu- 
able commodities, asked the pilot when 
this rock would be passed; but each 
moment appearing to him long until he 
was secure from the danger, he repeated 
his question so often, that the piMf 
impatiently told him the rock was 
paraed. The merchant, transported with 
joy, impiously exclaimed, that “God 
could not now make him poor.” But 
in a little while the vessel struck on the 
White Stone, and all his wealth was 
ingulfed in the abyss ; life alone re- 
mained, to make him feel his misery 
and his pnnishment 
(cO ‘*IT WILL^OT DO.”-Mr. 
Jeremiah Bnrronghs, a pious minister, 
mentions the case of a noh man, who, 
when he lay on his sick-bed, called for 
his bags of money ; and having laid a 
bag of gold to his heart, after a little he 
bade them take it away, saying; “It 
will not do 1 it will not do !” 

(e) THE RICH MAN»S POR- 
TION. — A nobleman, who lived in the 
neighbourhood of the Rev. Mr. D— , 
one day asked him to dine with him. 
Before dinner they walked into the 
garden, and after viewing the varions 
productionz and rarities with which it 
abounded, his lordship exclaimed, 

“Well, Mr. D > you jee I want for 

nothing ; I have all thar my heart can 
wish for.” As Mr. D — — made no 
re^dy, but appeared thooghtfitl, his 
lordsMp asked him the reason. “Why, 
my loT^* said the old man, “ I have 
b^n thinking, that a man may have all 
these things, sad go to hell'’ after alL” 
The words powerfollystmok the noble* 
man, and through the blsssing of God 
terminated h» his conversion. 

(/) THE nobleman and 
T iW COTTAGER.— A nobleman in 
the north of England once said to a 
gentleman who accompanied him in a 
walk, “ These beautifril grbunds, as ilir 
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as your eye cap reach, those majestic 
WOMS on the brow of the distant hills, 
and those extensive and vfduable mines 
belong to me ; yonder powerfbl steaxxl | 
engine obtains the produce of my mines, 
and those ships convey my wealth to 
other parts of the kin^om.’* “ Well, 
my lord,** replied the gentleman, **do 
you see yonder little hovel, that seems 
but a speck in your estate? There 
dwells a poor woman who can say more 
than all this, for she can say, * Christ is 
mine.* In a very few years your lord- 
8hip*s possessions will be* confined 
within the scanty limits of a tomb ; but 
she will then have entered on a 'far 
nobler inheritance than your lo^ship 
now possesses — an inheritance incor- 
ruptible, undefiled, and that fiideth pot 
away, reserved in heaven for those who 
are kept by the power of God through 
faith unto salvation.'* 

(p) CHOOSING AFFLICTION.— 
The Rev. H. Venn once ^Id his children 
that he would take them to see o^e of 
the most interesting sights in the world. 
He would not tell them what it was $ 
but in the evening'led them to a miser- 
able hovel,' whose ruinous walls and 
broken windows showed an extreme 
degree of poverty and want. “ Now,** 
said be, **my dear children, can any 
one that lives in such a wretched habi- 
tation as this be happy? Yet this is 
not all ; a poor young man lies there on 
a miserable straw bed, dying of disease, 
at tile age of nineteen; consumed with 
fever, and afflicted with nine painful 
ulcers.” “How wretched!** they all 
exclaimed. He then led them into the 
cottage, and addressing the poor dying 

ra man, saffl, “ Abraham Midwood, 
i brongm my children here to 
show them that it is possible to be happy 
kk a state of disease, and poverty, and 
want: now, tell them if it is not sa” 
The dying youth, with a sweet smile, 
replied, “Ohl yes, sir; I would not 
change my statewith that of the richest 
bemou on earth, who has not those 
views which I have. Blessed be Godl^ 

I have a good hope, through Christ, of 
being adimttea into those blessed regions 
vthere LaSaruS now dwells, having long 
fergotten all his sorrows and miseries. 
Sir, this is nothing to bear whilst the 
presence of God che^s my soul, and 


whilst I can have access to him, by 
constant prdi^er, through faith in Jesus. 
Indeed, sir, I am truly happy, and I 
trust to be happy through eternity ; and 
I every hour thank God, who has 
brought me frmn a state of darkness 
into marvellous light, and has given me 
to enjoy tlie unsearchable riches of his 
grace. 

(A) CECIL*S RICH HEARER.— 
Mr. Cecil had a rich hearer, who, when 
I a young man, had solicited his advice, 
but who bad not, for some time, had an 
interview with him. Mr. C. one day 
went to his house on horseback, being 
unable to walk ; and, after the usual . 
salutations, addressed him thus: “I 
understand you are very dangerously 
situated!” Here he paused, and his 
friend replied, “ I am qot aware of it, 
nirX “ I thought it was probable you 
were not; and therefore 1 have called 
on yoiL I hear you are getting rich ; 
take care, for it is the road by which 
the devil leads thousands to destruc- 
tion I” This was spoken with such so- 
lemnity and earnestness, that it made a 
deep and lasting impression. 

(i) PULLER*S QUESTION.- 
“ This morning,** says Mr. Fuller, ** I 
have read another of Edwards* sermons, 
on God the Christianas Portion^ from 
Psalm Ixxiii. 25. The latter part comes 
very close, and I feel myself at a loss 
what to 'judge as to God’s being my 
chief good. He asks whether we had 
rather live |n this world rich and with- 
out God, or poor and with him. Per- 
haps I shodfd not be so much at a 
loss to decide this question as another ; 
namely, had I rather be rich in this 
world, and enjoy butWiM/e of God, or 
poor, and enjoy much of God ? I am 
confident the practice of great numbers 
of professing Christians declares that 
they prefer the former ; and in some 
instances I feel guilty of the same 
thing!” 

0) “POSSESSING ALL THINGS ” 
— A lady in England, more than seventy 
years of age, who had long been known 
as an “ Israelite indeed,” was called, in 
the providence of God, to pass h«r last 
days in a poor-house, * 

She was visited one day by a Weg- 
leyan minister ; and while in conversa- 
tion with her on the comfo^ prospects, 
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and rewards of religion, he saw an 
( unusual lustre beaming firom her coun- 
! tepance, and the calmness of Christian 
j triumph glistening in her e^e. Ad- 
i dressing her by name, he said, ** 'Will 
I ^ou teU me what thought it was that 
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passed through your mind, which was 
the cause of your appearinj^ so joyful ? 
The reply of the *♦ old disciple ** was, 
“ O / sir, I was just thinking what a 
change it will he frem the poob*hou6S 
TO HEAVEN I ” 
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(u) LAUGHED OUT OF RELI- 


ADMIRAL COLPOYS. — Admiral 


GION.— A poor man, who had heard 
the preaching of the Gospel, and to 
whom it had been greatly blessed, was 
the subject of much profhne jesting and 
ridicule among his fellow* workmen and 
neighbours. On being asked if these 
daily persecutions did not sometimes 
make him ready to give up his pro- 
fession of attachment to Divine truth, 
he replied, **No; I recollect that our 
good minister once said in his sermon, 
that if we were so foolish as to permit 
such people to laugh ns out of our re- 
ligion, till at last we dropped into hell, 
they could not laugh us out again.” 

(0 LANDLADY’S GIFT TO i 


Colpoys, *who rose to his high station 
as^the effect of his meritorious exer- 
tions, used to be fond of relating, that 
on first leaving an humble lodging to 
join his ship, as a midshipman, his 
landlady presented him with a Bible 
and a guinea, saying, ** God bless vou, 
and prosper you, my lad ; and as long 
as you live, never suffer yourself to be 
laughed*, out of your money or your 
prayers.” The young sailor carefully 
followed this advice through life, and 
had reason to rejoice that he had done 
so; while thousands have uoavailingly 
regretted that they pursued a different 
course. 
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(a) ROBBERY ITS OWN PUN- 
ISHMENT. — The only saUor who 
perished in the Kent uidiaman was 
present in the hold very shortly after 
the commencement of the fire which 
destroyed the vessel, when, availing 
himself of the confusion, he hastened to 
the cabin of the second mate, forced 
open a desk, and took from thence four 
hundred soverei^s, which he rolled up 
in a handkerchief, and tied round bis 
waist ; but in attempting to leap into 
one of the boats, he fell short, aud the 
weight of his spoils caused him imme- 
diately to sink! Unhappy sailor! of 
what avail were his four hundred sove- 
reigns when he lifted up his eyes in 
an eternal world, and sttm before the 
righteous Judge as a self-convicted 
robber? What if he had gained the 
whole world, and could have put it 


! round him ? It would only have sunk 
him deeper and quicker into the bot- 
tomless pit. How many millions of 
immortal souls have gone down to this 
abyss, loaded with ill-gotten wealth 1 
(5) WARNING TO YOUTH.— 
The ** St. Louis Reyei|^ ” contains an 
account of the death of a young man by 
the name of Leak, who, although only 
twenty-two years of a^e, had made 
himself notorious in crmie. He was 
arrested for robbing a store, having 
been betrayed by one of his compa- 
nions in crime. He pleaded his own case 
before the Jury, and besought them to 
deal lightly with him, for he was both 
young in years and in the knowledm 
of crime. The jury leaned to the side 
of mercy, and instead of ten, allotted 
him fi}ur years In the state peniten- 
tiary. A straggle now commenced in 
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the felon's heart vhich finallx ended earnestly entreated her to bring about a 
in suicide. ^ •* reconciliation for him with his father. 

Nashville, the seat of the state pri- He had not been long with this lady, 
son, was the home of bis childhood, before his father came, providentially, 
and his aged mother lived there, highly to visit her ; to whom, after conversing 
respected ; his brother and sisters, also, a while, she said, ** Cousin, have yon 
the former being a respectable mer- heard anything of your son John?’* 
chant of that city. He spoke fre- ** Oh I cruel woman 1 " said the father, 
quently on the trip up, of how hard it with grief, “how can you mention his 
would be for him to pass his mother’s name to me ? The first news I expect 
door in chains, on his way to prison, to hear of him, is, that he is hanged 
and said he would rather die than for a thief.” She answered, “ Many a 
undergo the ignominy. The compa* profiigate boy has become a virtuous 
nions of his childhood, his schoolmates, man;"* and endeavoured to comfort 
he said, would gather about him, and him, but m vaiU. At length, he asked 
look upon his wretched felon carlhse her if she knew whether his lost son 
until their eyes would bum into his was yet living. She answered, “Yes, 
heart To his wretchedness of mind he is yet alive, and 1 hope he will make 
was added sickness of body, and at a better man than he was a boy,” at 
length, when eight miles above Cairo, the same time she ivtrodueed him to 
on the Ohio river, the miserable felon, his father. The youth came in weep- 
b^ring the manacle badges of his ing, and threw himself at his fether's 
wickedness upon his person, plunged feet, beseeching him, for Christ’s sake, 
into the river and ended his guilty to pardon Lis misbehaviour,^ and ear- 
career. “ Truly the way of the trans* nestly, and with much apparent sin- 
gressor is hard.” ^ cerity, promising future amendment. 

(c) ROBBER— SON RECLAIMED. His father reproached and threatened 
— The following is related of Mr. John him ; but, u^n the importunities of 
Welsh. He was, it is said, a most Mrs. Forgath, he was persuaded to a 
hopeless and extravagant youth. He reconciliation. He then besought his 
frequently played truant ; and, at last, father to *send him to college, saying, 
while very young, he left his studies, “ that if ever he misbehaved again, be 
and his father’s housc^and went and ’would be content that his father should 
joined himself to the thieves on the disclaim him for ever.” His father 
borders of the then two kingdoms, who granted him his request ; and, after a 
lived by robbery and plunder. After little time spent there, not only a 
he had suf^^red many hardships among tborougL^^ reformation, but a saving 
them, and, like the prodigal in the conversion, took place in him ; and he 
gosp^ h'gan to be in great misery, was so diligent a student, that, in much 
and no i an gave unto him, he took the less time than could be expected, he 
prodigal's resolution to return home to went through all hi^ necessary studies, 
his fatb t’s how. He made Dumfries and entered early into the ministry ; 
inhiswr.yhomJward, where lived a Mrs. and became one of the most extraordi- 
Forgath, his father’s cousin ; and he | nary characters of his age, 

i 
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(o) GOLDEN RULE VIOLATED, and a stumbling-block to the impeni- 
-~The manne^ in which some professed tent The correspondent of a certain 
Christians violate the golden rule in religions Journal says, “ I pasfed an .. 
their business transactions, is deeply to American eagle and a Spanish doubloon 
be regretted as evidence of the blunt- to a countryman, for value received, as 
ness of their moral perceptions, as a I bad given fell value for them. True, 
disgrace to the cause^of true religion, I had heard from a gentleman broker. 
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that they were of sasptcioos character, town to-morrow, and let the bidder do 
and probably base metal merely bap- as I did~trust to his own eyes and 
tized in gold* Bat as I did not cer- judgment, for I will not warrant him.* 
tainly Anoio that they were base coins, * You onght not to warrant'him for two 
ought 1 to have offered them to persons reasons — first, because the thing is 
who were not judges of them, without wrong in itself ; and in the next place, 
any intimation of the report ? I also you might be made to pay the damages, 
passed in silence a fifty-dollar bank Honesty is the best policy, my son. 
note of doubtful character, to a farmer. Remember that.*** Strange that pro- 
which I had unsuspectingly received in fessed Christians should talk in this 
a fair sale of the necessaries of life ; manner ! Fluently and conscientiously 
but not knowing it to be a counterfeit, passing a cheat upon themselves, and 
1 did not altogether condemn myself, acting the villain under the guise of 
as I had said nothing in commendation honesty and fair dealing. How differs 
of it. But on reading some of yonr such a transaction in principle from 
remarks I fear I have done wrong. roSlery? Tonch such a transaction 
Pray what is your opinion?** The with the golden rule, and its true cha- 
editor promptly replied, ** My opinion racter and deformity will be at once 
is that you did a moral wrong. You apparent, like those of Satan at the 
have not done to another what you touch of Ithuriers spear, 
would have done to yon.** And the {b) TBDYNSCUNG AND HIS j 
editor’s reply is the heartfelt response FRIEND. — Tedynscnng was a cele- * 
of every enlightened, conscientious brated chief among the Delaware 
Christian, who will, for a moment, Indians of North America, about 1780. 
make the* case of the ** countryman ’* The efforts of the Christian missionaries 
and ^ farmer,** who were deceived by had been the means of diffusing much 
the money, their own. scriptural knowledge among the native 

Take another instance of the viola* Indians, and their doctrines were fre- 
tion of the same precept. ^ I heard,** quently the subject of conversation 
says a Western Preacher, ** a couver- among them. One evening, Tedyn- 
sation between a father and a«on, both scung was sitting by the fireside of his 
members of the same church, in the frien^ who mentioned the golden rule 
presence too of both their families, to him as verjt excellent, ' ** For one 
* *My son,* said he, *you got cheat^ man to do to another as he would that 
in that horse ; he stumbles wreteh^y, the other should do to him I*’ ^ It is 
and will certainly go blind. You oui^t impossible, U canqot be done,** said the 
to sell him the first opportunity^’ * Yes, Indian chief After smoking his pipe, 
father, I was deceived ; but hA a good and musing for about a quarter of an 
looking horse, and I think by putting hour, Tedynscong again gave his opi-i 
him into the hands of your auctioneer nion, and said, ^ Brother, 1 have been 
.1 can sell him foi*cost* *You ought thoughtftil on what you told me. If . 
then to do it soon,* replied his father, the great Spirit that made man would 
* or perhaps you will lose by the give him a new heark^ could do so 
transaction.^ * I will send him to as you say, but not else.** 


SABBATH, THE CHRISTIAN. 

BENEFITS OF THE SABBATH. sheop, Itarted OH the eame day for a 

distant market One started several 
37 PHYSICAL BENEFITS TO DOMESTIC honrs before the other, and travelled 
ANIMALS. uniformly every day. The other rested 

(a) THE DROVERS AND THEIR every SaWth. Yet he arrived at the 
SHEEP. — Two neighbours in the state market first flock in a bettep 

of New York, each with a drove of condition than tliaft of the other., in 
0 . 
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giving an account of it, he aai^ that 
he drove hii^ sheep on Monday about 
sev^teen miles, on Tuesday not over 
sixteen, and so lessening each day, till 
on Saturday he drove them only about 
eleven miles. But on Monday, after 
resting .on the Sabbath, they would 
travel again seventeen miles, and so 
on each week. But his neighbour’s 
sheep, which were not allowed to rest 
on the Sabbath, before they arrived at 
the market, could not travel without 
injury more than six or eight miles in 

* WAT TO EXPEDITION.— 
At a tavern in Pennsylvania, a man, 
who had a||ived the evening before, 
was asked on Sabbath morning whether 
he intended to pursue his journey on 
that day. He answered, “No.” He 
was asked, “ Why not V* “ Because,” 
said he, “ I am on a long journey, and 
wish to perform it as soon as I can. I 
have long beeu accustomed to travel on 
horseback, and have found that, if 1 
stop on the Sabbath, my home will 
travel farther during the week than if 
I do not” 

‘ (C; T^E VICTORIOUS TRA- 
VELLER. — A gentleman started from 
Connecticut with his family for Ohio. 
He was cn the road about four weeks, 
and rested every Sabbath* From mom - 
ing to night others, journeying the same 
way, were passing him ; but before the i 
close of the week he passed them. 
Those who went by him late on the j 
Sabbath he passed on Monday ; those 
who went by a little earlier he passed 
on Tuesday ; and so on, till before the 
next .Sabbath he had passed them all. 
His horses were no better than theirs, 
nor were they better fed. But having, 
with his beasts, had the benefit of rest* 
ing on the Sabbatli, according to the 
commdud of God and the law of nature, 
he could thus out*travel those who had 
violated that law^ 

(d) MANUFACTURERS AND 
THEIR TEAMS.— A manufacturing 
company, who, had been accustomed to 
carry their goods to market with their 
own teams, ^pt them employed seven 
^ys in a w^k, as that was the time in 
which they could go to the market and 
return. - But by permitting the teams 
! to rest on the Sabbath, they found that 


they could drive them the same dis- 
tance in six days that they formerly 
did in seven, and with the same keep- 
ing preserve them in better order. 

(e) THE TEAMSTER AND HIS 
HORSES.— A gentleman in Vermont, 
who was in the habit of driving his 
horses twelve miles a day seven days 
in a week, afterwards changed his ; 
practice, and drove them but six days, 
allowing them to rest one. He then 
found with the same keeping, he 
could drive them fifteen miles a day, 
and preserve them in as good order as 
before. So that a man may rest on the 
Sabbath, and let his horses rest, yet pro- 
mote the benefit of both, and be in ail 
respects the gainer. 

(/) EXPERIMENT WITH CAT- 
TLE. — A number of teen started toge- 
ther from Ohio, witK droves of cattle 
for Philadelphia. They had often been 
before, and had been accustomed to 
drive on the Sabbath as on other days. 
One had now changed his views as to 
the propriety of travelling on that day. 
On Saturday he inquired for pastures. 
His associates wondered vthat so shrewd 
a man should think of consuming so 
great a portion of his profits by stop- 
ping with such a drove a whole day. 
He stopped, however, and kept the 
Sabbath. They, thinking that they 
cmld not afford to do so, went on. On 
JIlTOnday he started again. In the 
course of the week he passed them, 
arrived &8t in the market, and sold 
his catA to great advantage. So 
impressed^ were the .others with the 
benefits of thus keeping the Sabbath, 
that ever afterwards they followed his 
example. 

379 . PHYSICAL BENEFITS TO MAN. 

(a) PHYSICIANS OF ROCHES- 
TER. — Dr. F. Backus and seven other 
respectable physicians of Rochester, 
New York, have given the following 
testimony: “Having most of us lived 
on the Erie Canal since its completion, 
we have uniformly witnessed the «ame ^ 
deteriorating effects of seven days’ 
working npon the physical constitution, 
both of man and beast, as have been so 
ably depicted by Dr. Farre.” They 
are more sickly tean others, bring updn 
themselves, in great numbers, a prema- 
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ture old age, and sink to an nntimelj do as much work, as if they rested on 
grave, that day. 

(d) EXPERIMENT IN A MILL. (e) BRITISH HOUSE OP C 9 M. 
— An experiment was tried in a large MONS. — In the year 1832, the British 
flouring establishment. For a number House of Commons appointed a com- 
of years the owners worked the mills niittee to investigate the effects of 
seven days in a week. The snperin- labouring seven days in a week, com- 
teodent was then changed. The new pared with those of labouring only 
comer ordered all the works to be six, and resting one. That committee 
stopped at eleven o'clock on Saturday consisted of Sir Andrew Agnew, Sir 
night, and to start none of them till Robert Peel, Sir Robert Inglis, Sir 
one o'clock on Monday morning, thus Thomas Baring, Sir George Murray, 
allowing a fall Sabbath every week. Powell Buxton, Lord Morpeth, Lord 
And the same men, during the year, Ashley, Lord Viscount Sandon, and 
actually ground thousands of bushels twenty other members of parliament, 
more than had ever been ground, in They examined a great number of 
a single year, in that establishment witnesses, of various pr||'es 8 ions and 
before. TTie men, having been per- employments. Among them was John 
mitted to cleanse themselves, put on Richard Farre, M.D., of London, of 
their best apparel, rest from worldly whom they speak as ‘*an acute and 
business, go with their families to the experienced physician." The follow- 
house of God, and devote the Sabbath ing is the testimony : 
to its appropriate duties, were mofe ^I have practised as a physician 
healthy, moral, punctual and diligent, between thirty and forty years; and 
They lost less time in drinking, dts- during the early part of my life, as the 
sipation, and quarrels. They were physician of a public medicalinstitution. 
more clear-headed and whole-hearted, I had char^ of the poor in one of the 
knew better how to do things, and most populous districts of London. I 
were more disposed to do them in the have had occasion to observe the effect 
right way. of the observance and non-observance 

(c) RESULTS OF EXPERIENCE, of the seventh day of rest during this 
— In the year 1839 a committee was time. 1 have been in the habit, during 
appointed m the legislature of Peiinsyl- a great many years, of considering the 
vania, who made a report with reg|^ uses of the Sabbath, and of observing 
to the employment of labourers^n its abuses. The abuses are chiefly 
their canals. In that report, they say manifested in labour and dissipation, 
in reference to those who^ad peti- Its use, medically speaking, is that of 
tioned against the employ nmt of the a day of rest, 

workmen on the Sabbath, ** They ** As a day of rest, I view it as a 
assert, 03 the result of their experience, day of compensation for the inadequate 
that both man and beast can do more restorative power of the body under 
work by resting one day in seven, than continued labour and excitement. A 
by working on the whole seven." physician always has respect to the 
They then add, ^ Your committee feel preservation of the restorative power ; 
free 'to confess, that their own experience because, if once this be lost, bis healing 
as business men, farmers, or legislators, office is at an end. A physician is 
corresponds with the assertion." anxious to preserve the balance* of cir- 

( d ) EXPERIMENT IN THE culation, as necessary to the restorative 
LAST WAR. — Au experiment was power of the body. The ordinary 
tried on the northern frontier of the exertions of man run down the circu-. 
United States, during the last war. lation every day of his life; and the 
When bmlding vessels, making roads, first general law of nature, by which 
aud\ performing other laborious ser- God prevents man frhpi destroying 
vices, the commander stated that it himself^ is the alternating of day and 
was not profitable to employ the men night, that repose may succeed action. 

, 6n the Sabbath, for it was fomid that Bat, although the night apparently 
they could not, in ^e coarse of the week, equiUizes the cii^uUtion, yet it doc^ nbt 

t ^ 
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sufficiently restore its balance for the 
attainment of^a long life* Hence, one 
day in set en, by tne bounty of ProTi- 
dence, is thrown in as a day of com- 
pensation, to perfect by its repose the 
animal system* 

consider, therefore, that, in the 
bountiful provision of Providence ibr 
the preservation of human life, the 
sabbatical appointment is not, as it has 
been sometimes theologically viewed, 
simply a precept partaking of the 
I nature of a political institution, but 
that it is to be numbered amongst 
the natural duties, if the preservation of 
life be admitted to be a duty, and the pre- 
mature destruction of it a suicidal act*’ 

{/) NEW HAVEN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION.-*- At a regular meet- 
ing of the New Haven Medical Asso- 
ciation, composed of twenty-five physi- 
cians, among whom were the professors 
of the Medical College, the following 
questions were considered : 

Is the position taken by Dr. Farre 
in his testimony before the committee 
of the BHtish House of Commons, in 
your view, correct ? 

' 2. Will men who labour but six days 
in a week be more healthy and live 
longer, other things being equal, than 
those who labour seven ? 

3. Will they do more work, and do 
it in a better manner ? 

The vote on the above was unani- 
mowhf in the affirmative ; signed by Eli 
Ives, chairman, and Pliny A. Jewett, 
clerk. 

ig) MINISTER OF MARINE IN 
FRANCE. — A minister of marine in 
France addressed a letter to all the 
maritime prefects, directing that no 
workman, except in case of absolute 
necessity, should be employed' in the 
government dock-yards on the Sabbath. 
One n^on which he gave was, that 
men who did not rest on the JSabbath 
did not perform as much labour during 
the week as those who did rest, and, of 
course, that it was not profitable to the 
state to have labour performed on that 
day. Another reasi^n was, that it w^ 
osefiil to state to promote among 
the labonrinjfclasses the religwue obseru- 
awe the Sabbath, 

(A) THOROUGH EXPERIMENT 
WITH ^LABOURERS.— It is not true 
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that men who' labonr six days in a 
week, and rest on one, are more hesdthy 
merely, and live lon^r than those who 
labour seven.; but meg do more toork, 
and in a better manner. The experi- 
ment was tried in England upon two 
thonsand men. They were employed 
for years, seven days in a week. To 
render them contented in giving up 
their right to the Sabbath, as a day of 
rest, that birthright of ike human familg, 
they paid them double wages *00 that 
day, (Aght days’ wages for seven days’ 
work. But they could not keep them 
hesltby, nor make them moral; Nor 
can men ever be made moral, or kept 
most healthy in that way. Thing’s 
went badly, and they changed their 
course-— employed the workmen only 
six days in a week, ttod allowed them 
to rest on the Sabbath. The conse- 
quence was, that th^ did more work 
than ever ^fore. This, the superin- 
tendent said was owing to two causes, 
viz. : demoralization of the pwplc under 
the first system, and exhaustion of bodily 
strength^ which was visible to the most 
casual observer. Such .a course will 
always demoralize men, and dimmish 
their strength. 

380 . INTELLECTUAL BENEFITS. 

. (a) TESTIMONY OF WILBER- 

FPRCE. — The celebrated Wilberfprce 
aftrib<$s his continuance, for so lon'g a 
time, under such a pressure of cares ' 
and labours, in no small degree, to his 
coDscientSous and habitual observance 
of the Sabbath. ^ O what a blessed 
day,” he says, *Ms the Sabbath, whicli 
allows us a precious interval wherein 
to pause, to come out from the thickets 
of worldly concerns, and give o'ursehres 
up to heavenly and spiritual objects! 
Observation and my own experience luve 
•convinced me that there is a special bless- 
ing on a right employment of these inter- 
vals, O, what a blessing is Sunday, 
interpos^ between the waves of worldly 
business, like the divine path of the 
Israelites through Jordan. These is ^ 
noUiing in which I Vould recommend, 
you to be more strictly const^ientious 
than in keeping the Sabbath holy. By 
this 1 mean not only abstmning from 
all unbecoming sports, and common 
business, but nom consuming time in 
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frivolous conversation, paying or receiving 
visits, which, smong relations, often 
leads to a sad paste of this precious 
.day. I can truly declare that to me tfte 
Sabbath has been invaiuahle** 

(b) MAKING BRIEFS ON SUN- 
DAY.— The distii^ished Dr. Wilson, 
pastor of the first Presbyterian Church 
in Philadelphia, for a number of years 
before he became a preacher .or the 
Gospel, was an eminent lawyer in the 
state of Delaware. He was accustomed 
when pressed with business, to make 
out his briefs and prepare for^ his; 
Monday’s pleading on the SabliiDiu | 
But he so uniformly failed, during the | 
week, in carrying out his Sunday plans, | 
that it arrested his attention. As a | 
philosopher, he inquired into the cause 
of his unifuim failure, and came to the 
conclusion that it might be, and pro- 
bably w'as on account of his violation of i 
the Sabbath by employing it in secular 
business. He therefore, from that time, 
abandoned the practice of doing any- 
thing for his clients on that day. The 
dilficulty ceased. His efforts on Mon- 
day were as successful as on other days. 
Such were the facts in his case, and many 
others have testified to similar facts ip 
their experience. 

(r) TESTIMONY OF A FINAN- 
CIER. — A distinguished financier, 
charged with an immense amount of 
property during the great pecunil^y 
pressure of 1836 and 1837, said, 
should have been a dead man had it 
not been for the Sabbath. Obliged to 
work from morning till night, through 
the whole week, I felt on Saturday, 
especially Saturday afternoon, nr if I 
'must have rest, U was like going into 
a dense fog. Every thing loo^ced <iark 
and gloomy, as if nothing could be 
saved. I dismissed all, aud kept the 
Sabbath in the good old way. Ou 
Monday it was all bright sunshine. I 
could see through, and I got through. 
But had it not been for the Sabbath, I 
have no doubt I should have been in 
the grave.” 

id) FRUITFUL CAUSE OF IN- 
SANITY.— A distinguished merchant, 
who, for twenty years did a vast 
amount of business, remarked to Dr. 
Edwards: “Had it not been for the 
Subbath, I have ho doubt I should have 


been a maniac long ago.” This was 
mentioned in a company of merchants, 
when one remarked, “ That is the case 

exactly with Mr. . He was one of 

our greatest importers. He used to say 
that the Sabbath was the best day in the 
week to plan successful voyages ; show- 
ing that his mind had no Sabbath. He 
has been in the Insane Hospital for 
years, and will probably die there.” 
Many men are there, or in the maniac’s 
grave, because they had no Sabbath. 
They broke a law of nature, and of na- 
ture's God, and found “ the way of the 
transgressor to be hard.” Such cases 
are so numerous, that a British writer 
remarks, “ We never knew^a man work 
seven days in a week, who did not kill 
himself or kill his mind.” 

(c) DR. .SE WALL’S OPINION.— 
Thomas Sewall, M.D., professor of pa- 
thology and the practice of medicine in 
the CoiuAibian College, Washington, De- 
laware County, remarks: “ While I con- 
sider it the more important design of the 
institution of the Sabbath^to assist in 
religious devotion, and advance men’s 
spiritual welfare, I have long held the 
opinion, that one of its chief benefits has 
reference to his physical and intellectual 
constitution ; affording him, as it does, 
one day in seven for the renovation of 
his exhausted energies of body and mind, 
—a proportion of time small enough, ac- 
cording to the results of my observation, 
for the accomplishment of this object. I 
have remarked, as a general fact, that 
those to whom the Sabbath brings the 
most entire rest from their habitual la- 
bours, perform the secular duties of the 
week more vigorously and better than 
those who continue them without inter- 
mission. I have no hesitation in declar- 
it as my opinion, that if the Sabbath 
were universally observed as a day of 
devotion, and of rest from secular occu- 
pationsf far more work of body and mind 
would be accomplished, and be better done ; 
more health would be enjoyed, with more 
of wealth and independence, and we should . 
nave far less of crime, and poverty, and 
suffering,** 

381. pbovidential Ybnefjts. 

(a) THE CONSCIENTIOUS ES- 
QUIMAUX.— In December (says Mr. 
Barsoe, the missionary,) a pleasing, cir- 
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ciimstance occurred ; it showed the re- vere» assuring him that God would not I 
verence of ouf Esquimaux for the Lord’s forsake him. He was enabled to do so, j 
day. Owing to the state of the weather and Providence interj^ed in his behalf. I 
during the preceding mouth, but few His customers gradually returned to him, I 
seals had been taken ; and Saturday, and at length he was favoured wiih a j 
the 2nd of December, was the first day larger share of business than had ever 
on which the state of the ice permitted before fallen to his Itit^r. I 

our people to go out on the seal-hunt. (c) STATEMENT OF CAPTAIN ' 
Considering the great uncertainty which SCORESBY. — “It is a little remark- ! 
ever attends this occupation, the induce- able,” says Captain Scoresby, in 'his 
ment to pursue it on the following day, voyage to Greenland, “ that during the 
in the hope of securing a better pro- . Fjiole of this voyage, no circumstance 
vision for their families, was anything eve?' occurred to prevent us engaging 
but slight. We were, therefore, not a in/6^1ic worship on the Sabbath day. 
little pleased to learn that a meeting of f^^mw instances, the hour of worship 
fathers of families had been convened ^$^d not be easily kept, but opportunity 
on the Saturday evening, and that it had was always found of having each of the 
been resolved that they would none of services in succession, on a plan adopted 
them go out on the’ensuing day of the at the commencement of the voyagei 
Lord, but would spend it in a manner And it is worthy of observation, that in 
becoming the disciples of Christ, who no instance, when on fishing stations, 
were invited thankfully to commemo- was our refraining from the ordinary 
rate his coming into the world to save duties of our profession on the Sunday 
sinners. They expressed their belief ever suppose 1, eventually, to have been 
that their Heavenly Father was able to a loss to us j for we in general found, 
grant them, on Monday, a sufficiency that if others who were less regardful, | 
for tlie supply of their wants. The or had not the same view of the obliga- i 
ineetirg then closed with the singing of tory nature of the command respecting 
some 'v ersc^, during which they felt the the Sabbath day, succeeded in their 
presence and peace of their Lord and endeavours to promote the success of 
Saviour. Their confidence in God was the voj age, we seldom failed to procure 
not put to shame. On Monday the a decided advantage in the succeeding 
weather proved so favourable, that they week. Independently, indeed, of the 
captured no fewer than one hundred Divine blessing on honouring the Sab- 
seals ; but in the course of the following bath day, I found tliat the restraint put 
night the frost became so intense as to upon the natural inclinations of the men 
close all the hays and inlets, and to for pursuii^g the fishery at all o])portu- 
preclude any further attempts to take nities, acted with some advantage, by 
seals. proving an'* extraordinary stimulus to 

(O') THE CONVERTED BAKER, their exertions when they were next 
— A baker, who had long been accus- sent out aftey whales. Were it not out 
tomed to Attend to his business on the of place here, ]l^ could relate several in- 
Lord’s day, having had his^ attention stances in which, after our refraining to 
drawn to religion, and having folt its fish upon the Sabbath, while others m ere 
power, became desirous of associating thus successfully employed, our subse- 
wkh a bfedy of Christians ; who, how- quent labours succeeded, under circum- 
ever, declined to receive him,* unless stances so striking, that there was nor, 
he relinquished baking on the Sahtiath. I believe, a man in the ship who did 
The struggle in his mind was long and not consider it the effect of the Divine 
P'ainful, as a considerable part of the sup- blessing.” i 

port of his family was derived from his (rf) A SHOPKEEPER AND HER 
occupation on that day; but he at length CUSTOMERS. — Mrs. Sarah Thorpe, 
yielded to thy claims of duty, and, by of Buckingham (England), wasrleft tv ^ 
refusing to scfve his customers on the widow with four small children, and with 
Lord’s day, gave them offence, and.be- | nothing to support herself and th^^in hut 
came reduced to great poverty. His the profits of a smtili chandler’s shop, 
(Christian frieflds urged him to perse- kqu imuttity of ten pounds per aauum, 

^ A 
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left to poor widows, and making a little 
lace. While in this state, a Mr. Cooper 
came to the church, and sounded an 
alarm to formal professors, moralists, 
and the profane. Mrs. Thorp soon be- 
came convinced of the impropriety of 
keeping her jshop open on the Lord's 
day, and determined at all events to 
shut it up, and told her customers, in 
the week preceding, of her intention, 
and begged of them to come for what 
they wanted on the Saturday. At first 
they took very little notice of her, but 
went on Sunday as usual ; but she shut 
herself in a back room, and paid no 
attention to the door. The. ensuing 
week they came again, and were very 
much displeased, saying they must have 
victuals on Sundays as well as on the 
other days; and if they could not be 
served by her, they would go where 
they could. She said she should be sorry 
to lose their custom, but she had served 
on the Lord’s day too long. Many of 
her customers left her, and, for a time, 
she was much straitened in her circum- 
stances ; but this did not continue. The 
Lord blessed her business with increase, 
so that in a little time she took the 
house adjoining her own, keeping the 
shop for her increasing stock ; for be- 
fbre this she had lived in the shop. 
Finding her business still increase, she 
was enabled to send to London for 
goods, which she bad previously taken 
from a superior shop in the town. 
After this, she went to- the gentleman 
of whom she had received her annuity, 
and told him the Lord had so blessed 
her in her ciropmstances, that she had 
now no need of it, and begged he would 
confer it on some one who was in need ! 
The Lord still continued to bless her ; j 
she at length bought the house and 
shop, and possessed them comfortably 
during the remainder of her days. 

(e) THREE' SHIPHOLDERS,— 
Several years ago, (says a correspon- 
dent of the “New York Evangelist,”) 
there lived in one of our seaports, A., 
13., and C., all of whom were owners 
g of merchant vessels. Each of these men 
loaded a ship at the same time, which 
21 , was to go first to Egypt, and then to the 
Baltic, to one of the Russian ports. All 
being loaded, they waited for a favour- 
able wind. The harbour was so situated 


that there was no egress for ships except 
the wind blew in a particular direction. 
One Sabbath morning the wind was fair ; 
the masters of the vessels went to their 
respective owners for sailing orders. 
A. and B. immediately had their ships 
put to sea ; but C. told the master that 
he must remain in port till the next day. 
Before Monday morning the wind had 
changed, and remained contrary till the 
next Sunday, when it again became fair. 
The master of the vessel again repaired 
to the house of C. to procure the ship’s 
papers, and sailing orders; but, to his 
astonishment, C. remarked that his ship 
must not leave port on the Sabbath. 
The captain attempted to reason the 
point with him, but all in vain. He 
said, if his ship never sailed, it should 
not put to sea on the Lord's day; he 
was willing to trust in Divine Provi- 
dence. Some time during the following 
week the ship sailed, and arrived in 
JBlgypt just hs the ships of A. and B. 
were jbout to sail for the Baltic. In 
the mean time information had been 
circulated through the coantr 3 r that 
American vessels were in port, wishing 
to sell their cargoes, and purchase a 
certain kind of their produce, which, if 
I mistake not, was rice. The desired 
article was brought in such abundance, 
that the market was glutted by the time 
C.'s ship arrived. In consequence of 
this, his cargo was sold at an advanced 
price, and his ship loaded at a much 
better rate than the others. C.'s vessel 
then proceeded on her voyage up the 
Baltic. The ships were to dispose of 
their rice in the Russian port, and load 
for home with iron. C.'s ship arrived 
in the Baltic after those of A. and B. 
had purchased their freight and nearly 
loaded. Fortune, or, to speak more pro- 
perly, Providence operated here much 
as it had done in the Mediterranean. 
Ibnfidancc of iron was brought to 
market, and there were plenty of pur- 
chasers for the rice. All these ships 
reached America about the same tyue, 
that of C. having cleared as much by 
the voyage as both the others. Thus 
C. found by experiencL that “ in keep- 
ing God's commands there was great 
reward,” even* in this world. 

(/) THE HIDE-TRADERS AND 
THE S ABB^ Tfl.— I was in command 
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of a vessel (says Capt S , of JV , 

Massachase^ts,} engaged in the hide 
trade, between N— and a port in 
Brazil In performing one of my 
voyages, several occurrences took place 
stnctly providential, and illustrative of 
the benefits to be derived from a con- 
scientious regard to the Sabbath. 

The custom of the Brazilian port was, 
to load vessels on the Sabbatk This 
labour was performed by gangs of ne- 
groes, under the direction of stevedores. 
These stevedores were few in number ; 
and, in times of great hurry of business, 
in order to an equitable division of their 
services, the vessels were accustomed to 
take their turns in the order in which 
they were reported as ready to receive 
cargo. If, when tke fime came round 
for a particular vessel 'to load, she was 
not ready, her name was transferred 
to the bottom of the list It was my 
lot to experience some of the effects a£ 
this custom. 

My turn came to load. The work 
commenced, and continued till Saturday 
night,, when I ordered the hatches to be 
closed, and forbad any work being done 
on boa *d till Monday morning. The ste- 
vedore and* his gang, muttering curses, 
left the vessel, threatening to do no more 
work on board. 

On Monday morning, I made appli- 
cation to the commission merchant, and 
was informed that 1 had lost my turn 
in lading, and must wait until it came 
round again, and that the stevedore and 
his gang had gone on board another 
vessel. 

To aggravate my disappointment, I 
fimnd that«B hostile feeling had sprung 
up against me, and m'ss participated in 
by all around. The merchant was 
studiously polite and respectful, as be- 
fore, but no longer familiar. Masters 
of vessels i^voided my society, and evil- 
disposed persons busied themselves in 
doing me secret injuries, cutting ,my 
rigging in the night-time, and in other 
ways showing their malice. Our de- 
^ votional exercises, mornings, and even- 
ings, were interrupted, and our efforts 
to do good dejaded and mocked. 

Thus thin^ went on, until our turn 
came round again; when, there being 
no other vessel ready to load, we were 

left to do our work in our own way. 

# 


The loss of time, occasioned by the re- 
fusal to load on the Sabbath, amounted 
to several weeks ; bijtt after all, was it 
in fact a loss ? The result will show. 

It was now Saturday night again, the 
lading of the ship was completed, and 
we were ready for sea. 

The Sabbath dawned, and with it 
came a fresh and fair wind. ShaU we 
improve it, and violate the day, and 
that top after so many sacrifices to 
promote its sanctification ? It was not 
to he thought of, and hoisting the Betliel 
flagf as an invitation for our shipmates 
to eome on board, we spent the day in 
devotional exercises. It was a happy 
Sabbath to all on board. 

On Monday morning early, we were 
under sail for the lower harbour, several 
miles distant On our way, we passed 
two brigs aground, with lighters along- 
side, discharging their hides, in order to 
lighten them and get them off. T/iey 
left the uppei harbour on the Sabbath, 
and here they were, and like to be until 
the next fair wind had blown itself out. 

On reaching the lower harbour, we found, 
to our surprise, lyjng at anchor, upwards 
of forty sail of shipping, waiting for a 
wind. Among them were all the ves • 
sels that had cleared for the last month 
or more, including every vessel that had 
obtained an advantage over us in respect 
to lading. 

We had now to obtain a pilot, and get 
to sea when the wind became fair, and 
before it had spent itsolf. These were 
by no means ^natters to be easily accom- 
plished. Pilots were few, and vessels 
many, and here, too, the principle of* ro- 
tation was rigidly enforced. The winds, 
meanwhile, when fair, were short-lived 
and feeble, and the bar, at the entrance 
of the harbour, too dangerous to pass 
without a pilot. 

But He who had sustained us through 
previous trials for his fiame’s sake, did 
not forsake us now. A' pilot who had * 
been on a long visit to the interior, re- 
turned to the sea-board, and resumed' 
his duties on the very day we reached 
the outer harbour, and presenting hint- 
self on board, offered to pilot us to ^ 
sea. 

Tuesday morning found us, wUfi a 
fair wind, a pilot on board, and under 
way at day-light We were the second 
. 3 A2 
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vessel over the bar, and among the fi^st 
to arrive in the United States. 

The getting out of cargo, its exposure 
and sale, vrere matters of no little inte- 
rest. We then found that “ in keeping 
the commandments of God there is great 
reward.” Our cargo, owing to the de- 
lay in getting it on board, received un- 
usual attention at our bands, and was 
in perfect shipping order when stowed 
away, and came out in the same good 
condition. 

The cargoes of the other vessels came 
out very differently, with a loss in some 
cases of twenty, thirty, and even fifty 
per cent. This loss was occasioned in 
])art by hurrying the hides on hoard 
in the first instance without their being 
thoroughly diicd, in order to greater 
dispatch, and in part to the unusual 
(lct<*ntion of the vessels at the port of 
iodiiig. From th(‘se two causes com- 
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Sabbath, and wore themselves out by la- 
bouring bard seven days in the week. 

(h) SABBATII-XEEPING FISH- 
ERMEN.— A gentleman (says Dr. Ed- 
wards) who resides in a fishing-town, 
and who has made extensive inijuiries, 
remarks, “ Those who fish on the Sab- 
bath do not ordinarily take any more, 
during the season, than those who keep 
the Sabbath. They do not make more 
money, or prosper better for this w'orld. 

“One man followed fishing eight years. 
The first four he fished on the Sabbath, 
The next four he strictly kept the Sab- 
bath, and is satisfied that it was for his 
advantage in a temporal point of view. 
Another man, who was accustomed, for 
some years, to fish on the Sabbath, af- 
terw ards discontinued the practice, and 
found that his profits were greater than 
before. Another man testifies that, in 
! the year 1827, he and his men took 


billed, and the nctivify of the weevils | more fish by far than any who were 
tint took [losschMon of the hides, and , associated with them, though he kept 
rid'Fod them through and ihrough, seve- | the Sabbath,!^ and they did not. It w'as 
nil of those vc'j^.iges turned out splendid j invariably Ins practice to rest from Sa- 
fiiihires. " I turday till Monday; and though it was 

(v) FOrB FISIUNG VFSSFiLS. — ' an unfavourable season for the fisheries. 
Captain B- unie states, that about 1829, | he was greatly prospered in every way, 
ho went out ftom fihodo Island in a and to such an extent, that many re- 
briir. on a fishing voyage along the coast 1 garded his success as almost mira- 
ot j,abnidor, with a crew of thirteen ■ culous. 

men. 'Miree otlu'r vessels, with larger | “Examples like the foregoing might 
crews from tln3 same state, accompa- be multiplied to almost any extent. So 
nif d him. When they arrived upon the j far as 1 can learn by diligent inquiry, 
ground, Captain B. di-terniined that he ' all who have left off fishing on the 
and his cn*w sliould sacredly regard ' Sabbath, without an exception, think the 


the Sabbath ; but the other crews pro- 
secuted their employment on that day 
the same as on others. After fishing 
with them in company for two weeks, 
and finding it in some respects <jU'!e 
disagreeable, he parted from them, and 
went farther north, and fished in com 


change has been for their temporal ad- 
vantage.” 

(0 IMPORTANT TESTIMONY. 
— A gentleman, (says Dr? Edwards,) 
i belonging to a fishing town, which sends 
' out more than two hundred vessels in a 
year, writes as follows ; “ I think it 


pany with English vessels, who pursued i may safely be stated that those vessels 
the same course, respecting the Sabbath i which have not fished on the Sabbath 
day as he did. Trusting in tliat Provi- ! have, taken together, met with wore than 
dence which favours those who regard |ordtn«r// succeas. The vessel whose 
truth and righteousness, he was not , earnings were the highest, the last year 
disappointed. He and bis men sue- ' and the year before, was one on board 
ceeded in a “ full vovaire-” and i which the Sabbath was keot bv relirain- 


ceeded in getting a “ full voyage,' 
they cured their fish and sold it about 
four weeks sooner than any of the Sab- 
bath- breaking vessels that accom^nied 
them. What was better, Captain B. and 
his crew made more profits to a share 
in less time than those who profiiin d the 

, i 


which the Sabbath was kept by refrain- 
ing from labour, and by religious wor- 
ship, T^iere is one firn which has had 
eight vessels in its employ this sca.son. 
Seven have fished on the Sabbath, and 
one has not. That one has earned 
seven Immlred doJlai's mtu'e ilmn the 
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most successful of the six. There lire (6) WASHINGTON’S EXAMPife. 
two other firms employing each ^three — In one of the towns of Connecticut, 
vessels. Tw5 out of the three, in each when the roads were extremely bad, 
case, have kept the Sabbath, and in each Washington, the President of the United 
case hB,ve earned mon than tworthirds of States, was overtaken one Saturday 


the profits'* 


night, not being able to reach the vil- 


C;) SAD END OF SABBATH* lage where he designed to rest on the 

r«'A 17 nra a A ~ j I O-'ul-j.I- vt a ! 


BREAKERS. — A distinguished mer- 
chant, in a large city, said to Dr. 


Sabbath. Next morning, about sun- 
rise, his coach was harnessed, and he 


Edwards, “ It is a^ut thirty years since was proceeding forwards to an inn, near 
1 came to th» city ; and every man the place of worship which he proposed 
through this whole range, who came to attend. A plain man, who was an 
down to his store, or suffer^ his count- informing officer, came from a cottage, 
ing-room to be opened on the Sabbath, and inquired of the coachman, whether 
has lost his property. There is no need there wa^ any urgent reason for his tra- 
of breaking the Sabbath, and no bene- veling on the Lord’s day. The general, 
fit h*om it. We have not .had a vessel instead of resenting this as impertinent 
leave the harbour on the Sabbath for rudeness, ordered the driver to stop, 
more than twenty years. It is altogether and with great civility, explained the 
better to get them dff on a week day circumstances to the omc^r, commend- 
than on the Sabbath.” It is better even ing him for his fidelity, and assuring 
for this world. And so with all kinds him that nothing was farther from his 
of secular business. Men may seem to intention than to treat with disrespect 
gain for a time by the profanation of the laws and usages of Connecticut, 
the Sabbath ; dut it does not end welU relative to the Sabbath, which met his 


Their disappointment, even here, o|ten most cordial approbation, 
comes suddenly. admirers of Washington might receive 

instruction and reproof from his ex- 
382. EXAMPLES OF THE GONSCIEN- ample I 

TrOU.S OB 2 E 11 VANCE OF THE SAB- W SENTENCE WORTHY OF 

REMEMBRANCE. — A man who had 
* been accustomed to go with the cars 

I (a) MATTHEW HALE’S EX- on week days, informed his wife that 
AMPLE. —The following declaration he had been requested to go with the 
of Sir Matthew Hale is an illustration cars on the Sabbath. She replied, ** I 
of this truth : take it granted that you do not in- 

Though my hands and my mind tend to go.” Such was her confidence 
have been as full of secular business, in her husband, that she took it for 
both before and after 1 was judge, as, it granted that he would not do a wicked 
may be, any man’s in England, yet I thing for money. He told her that, if 
never wanted time in six days to ripen he should not go, he might lose his 
and fit myself for the business and em- place ; tliat ho had no otner emplay- 
ployments I had to do, though 1 bor- ment, the times were bard, and be had, 
rowed not one minute from the Lord’s a family to support. “ I know it,” said 
day to prepare for it, by study or other- she, “ but I hope you will riot forget, 
wise. But, on tli^ other hand, if 1 had, that if a man cannot support a family 
at any time, borrowed from tlfts day by keeping the Sabbath,,, he certainly 
any time for my secular employment, I , cannot support them by breaking it ” — 
found it did further me less than if I a sentence which ought to be wntten in 
had let it alone ;<and therefore, when letters of gold, and held up to the yiew 
some years* experience, upon a most of all Christendom, I am very glad,” 
attentive and ’^ilant observation, had said the mao, “ that you think so ; 1 ^ 
given me thi|«nDstruGtion, 1 grew per- think so myselfi That was what I 
emptorily resolved never in this kind wanted — to see whether we think 
to make a breach upon the Lord’s day, alike.” He told the superintendent^ 
which I have now strictly* observed for that he Ijked his situation, and should 
more than thirty years 1’ be very ^otry to lose it, but that he ! 


How many 


TrOU.S OB2E11VANCE OF THE SAB- 
BATH. 
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conld not go with the mail on the he had calculated to go in a boat on 
Sabbath ; that he wished to attend pub- Friday ; but storms had prevented it 
lie worship, and go with his children from coming in, that the stage would 


to the Sabbath-school. He did not lose 
his place, nor did he suffer in a pe- 


^ on the Sabbath, and not again till 
Puesday*, that the boat then in the 


cuniary point of view. He prospered harbonr wonld go out in the morning, 
more than before, and lived to bear his but no other boat was expected for 
testimony, not only to the duty, but to some d^s. And now what should he 
the utility, even for this world, of keep- do ? He was not rich, and a delay 
ing the Sabbath. would cost him a serious loss. He had 

(d) JOHN ADAMS AND THE subscribed beyond his means (and such 
SABBATH. — The elder John Adams, was the fact), for building a meeting- 
while President of the United States, as house, and supporting the minister, and 
he was returning from the country to economized in every way possible to 
his family in Boston, was interrupt meet his debts, 
by a New England snow-storm, which He was told that his case was a hard 
effectually blocked up his way. He one; but that the circumstances of it 
was then at Andover, twenty miles would not justify him in breaking the 
from Boston, where his family, as he command of God ; that he had better 
had learned, were waiting his arrival, lose a hundred dollars, or go on horse- 
On Sabbath morning the roads became, back, or even on foot to the next port 
for the first time, passable. On the (fifty miles) than break the Sabbath, 
question of going to Boston that day. Seeing that his minister was inflexible, 
it was the opinion of the clergyman of he rdinquished his Sabbath voyage, 
the place, that the circumstances of his called on several others in town in 
detentionji and the sickness of his family, similar circumstances, mostly professed 
would justify his travelling on the Sab- Christians, told them his determination, 
bath. His reply was, that the justifiable and invited them * to go with him in 
occasion in this case woidd no( prevent extra stages early on Monday morning, 
the bad influence \)f his example on This they did, and had a pleasant and 
those who might see him travelling on profitable trip. > 


the Sabbath without knowing the cause. 
He therefore decided to wait till Mon- 


The steam-boat lost by that single 
circumstance upwards of one hundred 
and twenty dollars. The proprietors 


(e) HAPPY EFFECTS OP DE- of the boat immediately changed the 
CISION. — In one of the ports near the day of leaving the port from Sunday 
southern shore of Lake Erie, a few to Thursday ; and the following year, 
Christians were often disturbed by the their boat was regularly laid by every 
arrival and departure of steam-boats Sabbath through the season, 
and stages, especially by one chiefly 

owned lu the village, which left the evils OF SABBATH-BREAKING, 
port regularly every Sabbath morning. 

The Presbyterian minUter exerted 383. vice and cbime. 

himself both in public and private to (a) ENGLISH CRIMINALS. — A 
enlighten the people, and show them gentleman in England, who was in the 
the duty of keeping the Sabbath holy ; habit, for more than twenty years, 
and publicly announced his determina- of dahy visiting convicts, states that, 
tion to do his best to have the Sabbath- almost universally, when brought to a 
breaker as promptly disciplined as any sense of their condition, they lamented 
other sinner. their neglect of the Sabbath, and pointed 

One Saturday night about sunset, an to their violation of it as the principal 
estimable member of his chnrch called cause of their ruin. That prepared them 
to ask his advice. He said he had for, and led them on,' k^ep by step, to 
business' .to a large amount that must the commission of othef crimes, and 
be done at the bank in B— , on finally to the commission of that which 
Wednesday, or a sad loss of credit and bronght theta to the prison, and often 
mpney would be the consequence ; that to the gallows. He has letters almost 
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innumerable, he says, from others, 
proving the same thing, and that Ihey 
considered the violation of the Sabbath 
the great cause of their ruin. He has 
attended three hundred and fifty at the 
place of execution, vhen they were put 
to death for their crimes ; and nine out 
of ten who were brought to a sense of 
their condition attributed the greater 
part of their departure from God to their 
neglect of the Sabbath. 

^ (6) TESTIMONY OF CRIMI- 
"NALS. — A gentleman, in England, 
who was conversant with prisoners for 
more than thirty years, stated, that he 
found in all his experience, both with 
regard to those who had been capitally 
convicted and those who. had not, thui 
they referred to tiie violation of the 
Sabbath as the chief cause of their 
crimes; and that this has been con- 
firmed by all the opportunities he has 
had of examining prisoners. Not that 
this has been the only cause of crime ; 
but, like the use of intoxicating liquors, 
it has greatly increased public an^'^ri* 
vate immorality, and been the means, 
in a multitude of cases, of premature 
death. 

(c) A WARDEN’S TESTIMONY. 
— A gentleman in England, who had 
had charge of more than one hundred 
thousand prisoners, and had taken 
special pains to ascertain the causes of 
their crimes, says, that he does not 
recollect a single case of capital offence 
where the party had not been a 
Sabbath-breaker. In many cases the 
prisoners assured him that Sabbath- 
breaking was the first step in their 
downward course. Indeed, he says, 
with refel'ence to prisoners of all 
classes, nineteen out of twenty have 
veyketed the Sabbath and other ordi~ 
nances of rel^itmi and he has often 
met with prisoners about to expiate 
their crimes by an ignominiouf death, 
who earnestly enforced upon the sur» 
vivors the necessity of an observance 
of the Sabbath, and ascribed their own 
course of iniquity to a non-observance 
of that day. 

Says the ke.^r of one of the largest 
prisons, ** NUke^tenlhs of our inmates are^ 
t^se who did not value the Sai^th, and 
were not in the habit of attending public 
worship** ' 9 


(d^ A VOICE FROM AUBURN 
PRISON, — Of twelve hundred and 
thirty-two convicts who had been com- 
mitted to the Auburn State Prison pre- 
viously to the year 1838, four hundred 
and forty-seven had been watermen, 
either boatmen or sailorg^men who, 
to a great extent, had been kept at work 
on Sabbath, and thus deprived of 
I the rest and privileges of that day. Of 
those twelve hundred and thirty-two 
convicts, Only twenty-six had conscien- 
tiously kept the Saboath. 

(c) CRIMINALS IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS STATE PRISON.— Of 
one hundred men admitted to the Massa- 
I chusetts State Prison in one year, eigbty- 
I nine had lived in habitual violation of the 
Sabbath and neglect of public worship. 

( n A SUSPICIOUS APPREN- 
TICE.-^ A distinguished merchant, long 
accustomed to extensive observation 
and experience, and who had gained an 
uncommon kr owledge of men, said, 
** When I see one of my ajmrentices or 
clerks riding out on the Sabbath, on 
Monday I dismiss him ; for such a one 
cannot be trusted.” 

(o) MURDERERS IN NEW- 
GATE.— In the evening, (says a writer 
in an English Magazine) I stepped into 
St. Sepulchre’s, Snow-hill. Dr. Rudge, 
a preacher of some note in the metro- 
polis, is evening lecturer here ; and we 
had a sermon from him in behalf of a 
parochial charity, by which fifty-one 
poor boys of the parish are supported 
and educated. He took occasion to 
remark that his official situation (as 
chaplain to Newgate) often led him to 
hear the confessions of malefactors, 
under sentence of death ; and that in 
almost every instance, they Ascribed 
their ruin to their desertipn of the 
house of God, and the violation of the 
day 'of rest. 

384. VARIOUS WlLS. 

(a) LESSON FOB YOUNG MEN. 
— ^ven young men, in a town in^ 
Massachnsetts, started in the same' 
business nearly at the -same time. Six 
of them had some property or assist- 
ance from their friends, and followed 
their bnsiness seven days in a week. 
The other bad less property than either 
of the six. ' He had less asristance from 
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Others, and worked in his business only 
six days in a week. He is now (1845) 
the only man who has property, and 
who has not failed in his business. 

(5) “THE FINGER OF GOD.” 
— A man who ridiculed the idea that 
God makes a difiFcrence in hii provi- 
dence between those who yield visible 
obedience to his laws and those who do 
not, had been engaged, on a certain 
Sabbath, in gathering his crops into his 
barn. The next week he had occasion 
to take fire out into his field in order 
to burn some brush. He left it, as he 
supposed, safely, and went to dinner. 
The wind took the fire and carried it 
* into his barnyard, which was filled with 
combustibles, and, before he was aware 
of it, the flames were bursting out of 
his barn. He arose in amazement, saw 
tliat all was lost, and fixing his eyeS on 
the curling flames, stood speechless. 
Then, pointing to the rising column of 
fire, he said, with a solemn emphasis, 
“ That is the finger of God.” 

(c) FAILURES OF SABBATH- 
BREAKERS.— The following feet, 
communicated by a respectable mer- 
chant of New York, is well worthy 

! of notice I have particularly ob- 
I served,” says the gentleman, that 
those merchants in New York who 
I have kept their counting-rooms open 
I on the Sabbath day, during my resi- 
i dence there (twenty-five years), have 
i failed without exception,” 

In another part of the country an old 
man remarked, “ I can recollect more 
! than flfry years ; but I cannot tecollect 
I a case of a man, in this town, who was 
I accustomed to work on the Sabbath, who 
i did not fail or lose his property before 
he died.” 

(d) WAY WHICH. WOHXS BEST. 
— A distinguished tz^hanic, In a part 
of the country where the Sabbath was 
disregarded, had been accus .)med for a 
time to keep his men at work on that 
day. He was afterwards kt ”#brk for a 
man who regarded the Sabbath, and 
who, on Saturday, was anxious to know 
what he intended to do ; and therefore 
asked, “What do you ejrtrect to do 
to-morrow?” He said, “I etpect to 
stop, and keep the Sabbath. I used to 
work on the ^bbath, and often obtained 
higher wages than on other days *, hat 


I so often lost, daring the week, more 
than all I could gain on the Sabbath, 
that 1 gave it up yearn ago. I have 
kept the Sabbath since, and I find it 
works better.” It does work better ; 
and all who make the experiment will, 
in due time, find this to be the case. 

(O MORE LOSSES THAN 
GAINS. — “I used,” said the master 
of a vessel, “ smnetimes to work on the 
Sabbath ; but something would happen, 
by which I lost so mnch more than I 
gained by working on the Sabbath, tliat • 
on one occasion, after having been at 
work and met with some disaster, 1 
swore most profanely that I never 
would work again, or snffer my men to 
work on that day ; and I never have.” 
He finds the advantage of his resolu- 
tion ; he does not swear now ; and he 
has induced many others not to swear, 
and not to break the Sabbath. He 
finds that in the keeping of God’s com- 
mands there 'is great reward; and all 
who obey them will find the same. 

(/).AN OLD MAN’S REMARK. 
—An old gentleman in Boston remark- 
ed, “Men do not gain anything by 
working on the Sabbath. I can recol- 
lect men who, when I was a boy, used 
to load their vessels down on the Long 
Wharf, and keep their men at work 
from morning to night on the Sabbath 
day; but they have come to nothing, 
and their children have come to nothing. 
Depend upon it, men do not gain any- 
thing, in the end, by working on the 
Sabbath.” 

(p) THE PEDLAR’S EXPERI- 
ENCE. — The Rev, Dr. Benedict, of 
Plainfield, gave a writer in the “ Con- 
neeticut Observer,” the following ac- 
count a few years before his death. 

Soon after he had left college he had 
occasion^o travel southward as far as 
the State of florth Carolina. Being 
iinacquiinted with the way, he was 
desirous of finding some one to accom- 
pany him. A man who had frequently 
travelled that road in the business of 
a pedlar, was about to commence the 
journey, and informed him thafrit would 
afford him pleasure to be xus companion 
and guide. They accordingly set out 
together. At the close of the week 
Mr. B. remarked to his companion, that 
the journey thus far had been pleasant 
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to him ; “ but,” added “ I kuo v ijot 
how I almll (k) next week, providM you 
intend to continue your journey on the 
Sabbath. 1 cannot i)roceed till Monday, 
and if you leave me, I shall probably 
lose my way.” Tho man replied, “I 
have not travelled on the Sabbath for 
several years, though ny bu^ess leads 
me to take long journeys. 1 formerly 
did; but I always lost more than 1 
gained by the practice. Some hinder- 
ance or accident would occur on the 
following week, which convinced me 
that it was’ for my interest to rest on 
the Sabbath.” 

385. SABUATH-BREAKINO UNNECES- 
SARY. 

(a) SABBATH-KEEPING MILL- 
OWNEB. — At the second annual 
meeting of the Society for Promoting 
, the due Observance of the Lord’s Day, 
the Bev, H. Stowell stated, that at a 
hrge meeting, which was held at 
Manchester, (England), to petition the 
legislature on the better observance of | 
the Sabbath, a leading spinner came { 
forward, and said that there was 
nothing more common than to hear 
from his brother spinners and master 
manufacturerB this assertion: **If you 
stop the mill altogether on Sunday, you 
must frequently stop it on Monday 
also } because, if the engine gets out of 
order, or any other necessary repair be 
required, it must be done on tlie Sun- 
day, or the mill cannot proceed on the 
Monday,” Now, all this seems very 
plausible, said the good man, but I can 
prove it to be false ; for in my mill I 
never suffer a stroke to be struck on 
the Sabbath ; and on one occasion, my 
boiler had suffered a misfortune on a 
Saturdu)^ and 1 feared the mill must 
stop on tha^ Monday, but determined to 
•try what could be done. I sent for a 
leading engineer, and said to him, *\Cud 
you have the. mill ready to work on 
Monday morning ? ” “ Yes, certainly 
^ 1 can.” • “ But then,*’ said I, you 
mean to work on Sunday ? ” “ Of 

course, sir.^ • ** But,” said I, “ you 
shall not tto it in my mill.” But I 
cannot mend the boiler, if I do not,” 

I said he, I said, “ I do not care, you 
I shall not work in i^y mill on Sunday. 


I would rather that my mill stood the 
whole of Monday, than that the Sabbath 
should be violated in it ! ” The man 
said, “ You are different from all other 
masters.” I said, “ My Bible, not the 
conduct of others, is my rule ; and you 
must do it without working on Sunday, 
or I will try to get somebody else,” 
This had the desired effect: they set 
to work, and worked till twelve o’clock 
on the Saturday night, and began again 
at twelve o’clock on the Sunday night ; 
and the repairs were finished, And the 
mill was in full work, at the usual hour 
on Monday morning. 

(d) A DRUGGIST’S CONFES- 
SION.— A chemist and druggist once 
remarked to an American author, 
“There was a time when I used to 
court business on the ford’s day ; and, 
sheltering myself under the alleged 
necessity of being at hand to supply 
medicine in case of illness, I employed 
myself in pr sparing a quantity of tinc- 
tures, weighing packets of soda-water 
powders, and many such like things, 
not because they were needed, but 
really for the sake of saving time on 
other days. At that time I did take 
more money on the Sabbath than on 
any other day, not a penny in a shilling 
of which was for matters of real neces- 
sity. When I began to see it my duty 
to act differently, and refused to sell 
on the Sabbath, perfumery, cigars, and 
other matters, of mere luxury and 
fancy, 1 emended a few of my cus- 
tomers, and expected to find that I had 
seriously injured my business ; but in a 
little time people /ell into my arrange- 
ments, and left off coming for such 
things. 1 now enjoy my Sabbaths 
undisturbl&dly, except in cases of real 
need, tq which, of course, I readily 
attend. Every customer whom I 
would wish to return has come back 
to me ; and, taking «nto account the 
saving of Sunday expenses; which 
almost invariably counterb^ance Sun- 
day gains, I can say, with humble thank* 
fulness, that rny prosperity is now 
‘greater than ever.” 

(e) THE PHYSICIAN AND 'HIS 
PATIENTS.— A distinguished prac- 
titioner was harassed with calls oiv the 
Sabbath— his Sabbaths were broken— 
he was detained from public worship; 
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it was a trial to him to be obliged to 
serve his patrons so often and so con- 
stantly on the Sabbath. At length he 
adopted this expedient : he let it be 
known that he viewed the Sabbath as 
the Lord’s day — to be kept sacred for 
his worship, and that he must regard 
his calls upon the sick on that day as 
works of necessity and mercyt and that 
he should make no charge for his services 
on that day. He supposed that people 
would not call on him in these circum- 
stances, that they would have too much 
goodness to ask his services gratui- 
tously, and that he should have few 
calls and be free to attend public wor- 
ship ; but, to his surprise, it increased 
the evil as his services were to be 
given on the Sabbath, almost every- 
body wanh^d him on this d^; he was 
sent for in all directions. There was 
no keeping the Sabbath thus. He 
accordingly changed the taJbdss^ and gave 
out that he should make a double charge 
for travels and visits on the Sabbath^ 
'and of course it would cost as much 
again to be sick on the Sabbath as any 
dajr of the week. This expedient had the 
desired effect ; he could do up bis busi- 
ness on Saturday nights, and with the 
exception of a few extreme cases, he 
could have his Sabbaths for religious 
us^ and regularly attend public wor- 
ship. 

(d) THE MINISTER HIRING 
HIS NEIGHBOUR. — An eminent 
minister in Wales, hearing of a neigh- 
bour who followed his cAling on the 
Lord’s day, went and asked him why 
he broke the Sabbat]^ The man re- 
plied that he was driven to it, by find- 
ing it hard work to maintain Ids nimily. 

I “ Will . you attend public worship,” 
said Mr. P., “if I pay you^a week 
day’s wages? “Yes, most gladly,” 
said the poor man. He attended con- 
stantly, and received his pay. After 
some time Mr. P. forgot to send the 
money ; and Tecollecting it, called upon 
the man and said, “ I am in your debt.” 

“ No, sir,” he replied, “ you are not” 

“ How so,” said Mr, P., “ I have not 
l>aid you of late.” “ True,” answered 
the man, “ but I can now trust God $ 
for I have found that he can bless the 
work of six days for the support of my 
fismily, just the, same as seven.” Ever 


afterwards he strictly kept the Sabbath, 
and found that in keeping God’s com- 
mands, there was not only no loss, but 
great reward. 

386* SABBATH-BBEAKEBS BEPBOVED. 

M the blind man and his 

WIFE,— A pious man came into west- 
ern New York, from one of the New 
England States. He was then perfectly 
blind ; and a near relative in this coun- 
try advised him to leave or sell his 
farm, and come and reside with him, to 
be taken care of. He then had a wife 
of a similarly religious character, (since 
dead.) They accepted the proposal of 
their relative ; and coming from society 
highly .refined and mor^, they were 
not prepared to encounter the disad- 
vantages and real evils which attended 
a society the reverse of this. Their 
first Sabbath in “ York state,” he de- 
clared, would never be forgotten. No 
sooner was its sacred dawn ushered in, 
than shooting and other recreations 
commenced in the immediate vicinity 
of ^s relative, while the latter, being a 
merchant^ dealt out the whiskey to all 
who applied ; consequently the dav was 
trampf^ on, and its hallowed hours 
spent in dissipation. Before breakfast, 
which was delayed to receive a party 
of visitors from another town, this de- 
voted pair, resolved to seek some retreat 
from the noise and profaneness, fled 
into an adjacent wo^ the wife taking 
the Bible and leading her blind hus- 
band, Here, in the deep solitude of 
the forest, they spent the first Sabbath 
in fasting and prayer, and reading the 
Word of God. After the Sabbath was 
past, they informed their relative that 
they could not live with him if the 
manner of spending the Sabl^th was 
in amusements and dissipation; that 
they mnstehave a house of their own. < 
He replied, that it would avail nothing, 
for people would visit him on the Sab- 
bathi Mr. D— r— said firmly, that he 
would risk their visits to him. Ac- 
cordingly a house was provided. On 
the first Sabbath, whilst iiK their new 
residence, two of their neigh^urs called 
to see them, one of whom was a mams- 
trate. The wife was reading the Bible. 
After passing the usual compliments. 
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and providing seats, she proce^eded, 
reading aloud? Before the chapter was 
finished, one of the visitors left; and be- 
fore the close of the second, the other 
left; and afterwards they were not 
.troubled with visitors. He commenced 
visiting some of his ungodly neigh- 
bours, and conversing with them on 
the subject of religion, his wife leading 
him. Soon they began to hold meet- 
ings on the Sabbath, and many at- 
tended. The wife read sermons, and 
the husband prayed and exhorted.' 
One wicked man, whose shop was op- 
posite the meeting, set open his door, 
and worked in order to disturl) the at- 
tendants. The next Sabbath, this same 
man came into the meeting, fell on his 
knees, confessed his sins, and asked for- 
giveness. The Lord came down by his 
Spirit on that wicked neighbourhood, 
and forty persona became the members 
of a church, afterwards formed there, 
as the fruits of the revival. There was 
no regular preaching in the place pre- 
viously, but it was introduced thmugh 
the instrumentality of this blind man 
and his wife. The church thus planted, 
the wr ter js acquainted with ; it is 
fiourishing, has built a handsome house 
of worship, and settled a minister to 
preach the word of life to the numerous 
attendants. 

(6) MR. CRUDEN AND THE 
GARDENER. — Mr. Cruden, during 
the last year of his life, lived in terms 
of the strictest intimacy with the Rev. 
David Wilson, minister of the Presby- 
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terian congregation, Bow Lane, Lon- 
don. The two friends were in the 
habit of paying firequent visits to Mr. 
Gordon, a pious nurseryman in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis. One 
evening Mr. Gordon informed Mr. 
Wilson, that a young Scottish gardener 
in his employment, who usually at- 
tended divine service at Bow Lane, 
sometimes absented himself from public 
worship without a suthcient cause, and 
was besides rather indolent, desiring 
the minister to admonish him.. The 
young man was accordingly called into 
the parlour, and Mr. Wilson concluded 
a solemn address with these words:- 
** Remember the Sabbath day, to keep 
it holy.” “ Have you done, sir ?” said 
Mr. Cruden. “ Yes,” replied Mr. Wil- 
son. “ Then,” rejoined Mr. Cruden, 
“ you have forgotten one half of the 
commandment: *Six days shall thou la- 
bour, and do all thy work,’ &c. ; for if a 
man does not labour six days of the 
week, he is not likely to rest properly 
on the seventh.” 

(c) THE LOST MOTION.- A 
motion was once made in the House of 
Commons for raising and embodying 
the militia, and, for the purpose of sav- 
ing time, to exercise them on the Sab- 
bath. When the resolution was about 
to- pass, an old gentleman stood up, and 
said, ** Mr. Speaker, 1 have one objec- 
tion to make to this; I believe in an 
old book called the Bible.” The mem- 
bers looked at each other, and the mo-» 
tion was dropped. 


SABBATH 

VARIOUS SALUTARY INFLU^INCES. 

387. IN PrWoTINO BELlGXOlpS KNOW- 
LKl>OE AND INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 

(u) THE “TENNESSEE TES- 
TAMENT.”— In the year 1831, a 
^ young man from Tennessee, apparently 
about twenty-two years of age, wan- 
dered into M . Sabbath-school in the 
State of lUhiois, and after having gazed 
awhile upon the objects that surrounded 
him, seated himself near one of the 
classes that was thei^ engaged in reci- 
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tation. He was noticed by the super- 
intendent as apparently much interested 
in what he beard, and the close, wm 
asked whether he would like to join 
the school. He replied promptly in the 
affirmative. Next Sabbath a place was 
assigned him in one of the classes ; and 
after he had been there a few weeks, 
the superintendent offered him a libzary 
book, bat he refused to take it, assign- 
ing as a reason that he was compelled 
to labour during the week for his live- 
lihood, that he had little time for read- 
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ing, and all he could spare ^om bis pronounced it incurable. She was led 
work he wished to spend in reading his back to the house of my friend, when 
Testament. He was then holding one she eagerly inquired wW the doctor 
in his hand, which had been given him said al^ut her case, and whether he 
from the library f and as he spoke of could afford her any relief. The only 
his Testament, his countenance bright- method by which her inquiries could be 
ened, and he said, with much apparent answered was by tapping her hand, 
feeling, ** This Testament is worth which signified No ; and by squeezing 
twenty Tennessee Testaments/' The it, which signified Yes ; for she could 
superintendent was at first at a loss for not hear the loudest noise, nor distin- 
his meaning ; but a moment's reflection guish day from night She had to re- 
made it obvious. He had read the ceive for her answer on this occasion, 
Testament in Tennessee, and loved it ; the unwelcome tap No. She burst into 
but when he came to study it in the tears, and wept aloud in all the bitter- 
Sabbath-school so much new light was ness of despair. “ What I” said she, 
thrown upon it by the instruction of “ shall I never again see the light of 
the superintendent and his teacher, that day, nor bear a human voice? Must I 
the one which he used in the Sabbath- remain incapable of all social inter- 
school seemed to him a new book, and course— shut up in silence and darkness 
worth twenty of the Testaments which while I live?” Again she wept The 
he had been accustomed to read in scene was truly affecting. Had she 
Tennessee. been able to see, she might have been 

(6) DAUGHTER EXPLAINING pointed to l^he Bible as a source of com- 
THE BIBLE,— A teacher called at a fort Had She been able to hear, words 
neighbour's house, and the parents be- of consolation might have been spoken ; 
ing absent, questioned the children but nlas ! those channels to the mind 
about the creation, the flood, &c. They were closed, to be opened no more in 
appeared much surprised at the ques- this world. Her friends could pity, but 
tions, and were as unable to answer they could not relieve ; and what made 
them as though they had related to her case still more deplorable, she was 
another planet. TVwy did not attend the an orphan, had no father, mother, bro- 
Sabbath-seftooL ther, nor sister to pity and care for her, 

In the same neighbourhood lived but was entirely dependent upon a few 
another child, whose age was about the pious friends for her support. This she 
average age of those children just men- felt, and continued to weep, till iny 
tinned, and her advantages, excepting friend, with great presence of mind, 
the Sabbath-school, of which she was a took up the Bible, and placed it to her 
member, were no better than theirs, breast. She felt it, and said, “ Is this 
As her father called on the superinten- the Bible ?” She was answered that it 
dent to inquire the meaning of a cert'iin was. She held it to her bosom, and said, 
passage of Scripture, he remarked that “ This is the only comfort I have left, 
he was in the habit of asking his daugri- though I shall never be able to read it 
ter the meaning of obscure portions of any more /' and began to repeat some 
the Bible, and that he seldom failed or of its promises, such as, “ Cast thy bur- 
pbtaining a satisfactory explanation. den on the l^ord, and he will sustain 
(c) A SCHOLAR BECOMING thoe.” “ As thy day is, so shall thy 
BLIND AND DEAF. — A writer in strength «be." “Call upon me in the 
“ The Children k Friend," for 1888, day of trouble, and I will deliver thee." 
states that while attending an eminent “ Afy grace is sufficient for thee," and 
snrgeon to have an operation performed others. In a moment she dried her 
on one of his eyes, a friend of his led tears, and became one of the happiest 
into the same room a young woman persons 1 ever saw. She never seemed 
who was completely blind and deaf, to deplore her condition afterwards, but 
This sad condition had been brought on I have many times heard her speak of 
suddenly, by a violent pain in the head, the strong consolations she felt. 

Her case was examined by a number Happily for this young woman, she 
of ^urgeons 'then present, all of whom had been taken, ufhen a very little girl, 
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to a Sunday-school, where sho enjoyed 
the only opportunity she ever had of 
learning to read the Bible, and where 
she had committed to memory those 
passages of Scripture which now be- 
came her comfort. With great gratU 
tude she used to speak of her teachers, 
who, she said, not only taught her to 
read, but took pains to instruct her in 
the things that belonged to her eternal 
peace. “ What would have become of 
me, had I not then been taTight the way 
of salvation? for now I am deprived of 
all outward means,” was her constant 
language. 

(</) MILITARY PENSIONER.— 
All aged man in America, a military 
pensioner, who commenced his Chris- 
tian life at threescore years and ten, 
was induced to join a Sabbath-school. 
Speaking of the benefits derived from 
the school, he said he had been in the 
habit of reading the Bible from bis 
youth, and had read it through many 
times, and thought he unde^tood it 
tolerably well; but when he joined 
the Sabbath-school, he found it was ne • 
cessiry to do something more than read 
the dible; he had to search the Scrip- 
tures. Said he, “ We are nowhere com- 
manded to read the Bible, but are di- 
rected and encouraged to ‘ search the 
Scriptures.’ ” 

388. INFLUENCE IN PROMOTING AT- I 

TENDANCE ON PUBLIC WOBSHIP. 

(a) LEADING PARENTS TO 
WORSHIP. — A little girl one Sabbath 
morning was much affected under a 
sermon, and on her return home ear- 
nestly. entreated that her mother would 
accompany her to chapel in the even- 
ing, to hear how delightfully the mi- 
nister talked about Jesus Christ. The 
child wps so intent on this object that 
she matle the request with tears, and 
the mother at last consented to accom- 
pany her importunate girl to the cha- 
pel. The preacher chose for his text, 
“I am not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ ; for it is the power of God unto 
salvation,” Rom. i. 16. The woman 
was seriously and effectually impressed 
by the wofd of God, was led eaniestiy 
to seek salvation, and obtained mercy 
by faith in CJhrisl Jesus. She now na- 
tiiially became .unxipus for the saiva- 
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tion of her husband, and persuaded him 
also to attend the chapel. He too sub- 
mitted to the influence of the truth, and 
both the father and the mother became 
grateful to God for the child whose im- 
portunity led them to hear the gospel 
of salvation. 

(h) A DYING GIRL AND HER 
FATPIER. — A little girl went to the 
Peter-street, Wardour-street, Sunday- 
school, Westminster, for about two 
{ years : her conduct and conversation 
were always very exemplary. Her 
parents paid little or no regard to reli- 
gion ; but when on a Sunday her father 
was going out to take his pleasure, she 
would often say, “Father, the people 
are going and coming out of church, 
why do you not go ?Y and such like ex- 
pressions. Her death was caused by 
an accident, some boiling liquid being 
thrown over her, on the 20th of No- 
vember, 1821. She lingered until the 
next day, and then died, aged eight 
years. *She bore the anguish with great 
patience and resignation ; and about 
two hours before her death, she said to 
her father, “ I am going to heaven j 1 
hope you will go to chapel, that yon 
may go to heaven when you die and 
he solemnly promised to do as she re- 
quested. He accordingly attended pub- 
lic vorship, and the first discourses he 
heard all seemed to be directed only to 
hirtf! ' He then had reason to remember' 
his dear child, and her words; and a 
radical change ensued. He constantly 
attended 4here ; the word of eternal 
life was blessed to his sonl, and he be- 
came a communicant. There w-as also 
a change at home; the mother gene- 
rally attended with her husband. Thus, 
through the instrumentality of this lit- 
tle girl, a whole family was broxight to 
.God. 

(c) A SCHOOL’S INFLUENCE. 
— In a town in Massachusetts thCre was 
a large neighbourhood, where rnany of 
the inhabitants were accustomed ^to 
spend the Sabbath in hunting, fishing, 
drunkenness, and profaneoess. There * 
was only one professor of religion in 
the place. She went to the clmrch’' 
with which she was connected, three or 
four miles distant, and asked if some- 
thing (jould not be d'-ne to serve her 
neighbours. A few teachers were’'s^ht 
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out to commeDce a Sabbath-school convinced, from the principle they had 
there. One year afterwards, mdst of professed, that they would make a good 
the inhabitants had found their way to use of it 

the house of God, where they aner- The pious parents then blessed their 
wards attended regularly ; and one old benefactor, for such he proved ; they 
man who had lived eighty years, zeal- paid their debts, which had disturbed 
ously declaring to all around him, that their peace, and the benevolent giver 
the ** wicked should not be turned into furnished the father employment in his 
hell ^ith all the nations that forget occupation, as a carpenter, enabling 
God,” erected a family altar, and gave him to rear an industrious family in 
pleasing evidence that he had com- comparative happiness. This little girl 
menced a new life. The whole moral became the wife of a respectable trades- 
character of that neighbourhood is ra- man of New York, and had reason to 
dically changed. rejoice that she was born of pious pa- 

rents, who had secured their daughter's 

389, IN PROMOTING BENEVOLENCE happiness by sending her to a Sunday- 
AND OTHER VIRTUES. SChool 

(a) THE LITTLE GIRL AND (6) ORIGIN OF A MISSIONARY 
THE LOST POCKET-BOOK.— A SOCIETY.— The Rev. Richard Knill | 
gentleman jumping from an omnibus writes, in January, 1837, — There is 
in the city of New York, dropped his a town in England where the Sunday- 
pocket-book, and had gone some dis- scholars are showing their love to the 
tauce before he discovered his loss; heathen; a beautifm description of 
then hastily returning, inquired of every which was sent to me by their minister, 
passenger whom he met if d*" pocket- I give it in his own words : — 
book had been seen. Finally, meeting < But you should have been with us 
a little girl of ten years old, to whom last Sabbath, for God has turned his 
he made the same inquiry, she asked, hands upon the little ones. You re- 
** What kind of a pocKet-book?” He member, when you were here, I told 
described it — then unfolding her apron, you that the young people, who were 
“Is this it?” “Yes, that is mine; flocking around you, composed my spi- 
come into this store with me.” They ritual family, and that they had raised 
entered, he opened the book, counted a Sabbath-school Missionary Society, 
the notes, and examined the papers. How it happened, I cannot precisely 
“ They are all right,** said he ; “flfileen relate; but a few months ago the chil- 
notes of a thousand dollars each ; had dren began to be very desirous to have 
they fallen into other hands, 1 might a society of their own, and one little 
never have seen them again ; take then, girl came to her teacher, and told her, 
my little girl, this note of a thousand with tears, that she had been praying 
dollars, as a reward for your honesty, to God a great while to put it into the 
and a lesson to me, to be more careful heart of her mother to give her a 
in future.** “No,** said the gin, “ I penny, to send the news of salvation to 
cannot take it ; 1 have been taught at the children of the poor heathen. I 
Sunday-school not to keep what is not knew the complaints which had l^en 
mine, and my parents would not be made respecting the contributions of 
pleased if I took the note home; they older persons, but what could I do? If 
might suppose I had stolen it.” “ Well, the love of Christ had been enkindled 
then, my girl, show me where your pa- in the breasts of those of tenderest 
rents live.** The girl took him to an years, was it for me to strive to 
humble tenement in an obscure street, quench it? Thirty or forty of ^e clear 
rude, but cleanly ; he informed ^e pa- little creatures met privately in the ' 
rents of the case ; they told him the vestry, on Sabbath morning, for prayer, 
child ^ acted correctly. They were and to read the rules of the society, and 
poor,- it was true, but their pastor had I never expect to have more sublime or 
always told them not to set their hearts more tender emotions excited in my / 
on rich^ gifts. The gentleman told bosom, until I join the company of the 
^ them they must take it, and he was redeemed, than 1 felt when I looked 
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Upon this part of the army; of Jesus, once,” returned the injudicious visitor, 
who jnef at the footstool of divine ** because you have been such a good boy, 
mercy, to grasp in their feeble hands and read your chapter so well.” 
the banners of the cross, and who stood The parents, of course, expressed 
prepared to wage war against the rulers their positive and entire objection to 
of spiritual wickedness in high places, such a practice, and the child steadily 
Oh 1 what on unspeakable mortification refused to receive the money. On the 
it must be to the prince of darkness, to persons taking their leave, the little boy 
be conquered by such helpless instru- was desired to go down stairs with them 
ments as these !* ” and open the street-door ; when his mis- 

(c) BRITISH CONSUL AND taken friend renewed her temptation, 
SABBATH-SCHOOL BOY. — The slipping the sixpence into his hand, say - 
following anecdote is copied from a ing, “ There, now you can run and buy 
New York paper, of July, 1818, in what you like, your mother will not 
which it appears as a communication miss you.” ** No,” replied the child, 
to the editor : ** but if she should not, it is God’s oom- 

** This moment the British consul has mandment that says, * Remember the 
related to me an anecdote too interest- Sabbath-day to keep it holy.’” So say- 
ing to be suffered to pass unnoticed. A ing, he laid the s^pence on the step, 
few days since, a young mao, about and shut the door^ there it was found 
nineteen years of age, called at the by the servant, some hours afterwards ; 
consul’s office, and made himself known when, on inquiry being made, the little 
asK)ne whom, but a few years before, boy confessed that the visitor had again 
tfii. consul had taken into his own Sun- offered him the money, and that he had 
day-school, in the north of Ireland, refused it It was from the other lady. 
He was then a poor, little^ helpless, who was sieved at the impropriety of 
wretched outcast. No father owned her frien<rs conduct, while she admired 
him for a son ; but the Sunday-school that of the child, that the parents were 
wmS to him as a father, a sister, and a afterwards informed of the firm and 
brother. The precepts of religion and proper reply. The boy’s next concern 
morality, which he learned there, have was, how to return the money ; for the 
taken deep root in his heart, and are idea of retainftig it for his own use, even 
DOW ripened into abundance of fiuft. on another day, seemed never to have 
He put into the consul’s hand more entered bis mind. After a little consi- ' 
than one hundred dollars, the little deration, he inquired if it would be right 
earnings he had laid up, to be remitted fo purchase with it a little book on the 
to his destitute mother, the forlorn suhjeci; of keeping holy the Sabbath- 
daughter of shame and sorrow,’,' day ; hjg proposal being agreed to, a 

(J) A BOY RESISTING TEMP- suitable book was named, but as the 
TATION. — On a Sabbath afternoon, a price was a shilling, the boy cheerfully 
little boy, eight years of age, was in the contributed the remaining sixpence from 
sick chamber of his afflicted father, bis own little store ; and the following 
reading aloud a chapter in the Bible, day a book was purchased, and seAt to 
when two persons called to see the fa- his mistaken friend,' with his earnest 
ther; they requested that the child migh| prayer that a divine blessing might ac- 
be permitted to finish the chapter, and company it. 

this being done, one of tke visitors (e) DEATH -BED CONTRIBU- 
praised< him highly for his reading, and TION. — A girl nine years of age united 
gave hinr sixpence, desiring him to go with the school in T— « — , in the sum- 
and buy some cakes, and divide them merof 1834, She had not the privilege^ 
with bis brothers and sisters. What, of parental religious instruction, 
to-day !” exclaimed the child with as- her residence was two or thyee miles 
tonishment, for he had been taught to from her school. On one Sabbath in 
reverened the Sabbath ; ** none but August, when notice was given in the , 
wicked people keep open shop to-day, school that the next Sabbath wouM be 
and I must not go and buy of them.” contribuUon-day^ she was present ; but 
“ But mother wilj give you leave for it was her last Sabbath^ for she went 
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home under the influence of that disease 
which, during the week, hurried her 
into eternity. 

While on her bod of sickness, ' she 
remembered the contribution-day, and 
spoke of the luxury of giviwj. Twice 
she had been present on the contribu- 
tion Sabbath, and had put her 'cent into 
the box. She called for the cent w'hich 
she had laid aside for the Sabbath, gave 
it to her mother, and told her that if 
she died before the next Sabbath, she 
must carry it to her teacher, that it 
might be put into the Sabbath school 
contribution trunk. On the next Sab- 
bath her soul was in eternity ; but her 
cent, like the poor widow’s two mites, 
was cast into the treasury of the Lord. 

U) A LITTLE BOY AND HIS 
TRACT. —A little boy, belonging to a 
Sabbath -school in London, having oc- 
casion every Sunday to go through a 
certain court, observed a shop always 
open for the sale of goods. Having 
been taught the duty of sanctifying the 
Lord’s day, he was grieved at its pro- 
fanation, and for some time seriously 
considered whether it was possible for 
him to do anything to prevent it. At 
length he determined on leaving a tract, 
“ On the Lor (Vs IMy,* a^he passed by. 
On the next Sabbath, coming the same 
way, be observed that the shop was shut 
up. lie stopped, and pondered whether 
this could be the effect of the tract he 
had left. He ventured to knock gently 
at the door ; when a woman within, 
thinking it was a customer, answered 
aloud, “ You cannot have an} thing ; 
we don’t sell on the Sunday.” The 
little boy still begged for admittrnice, 
encouraged by what he had heard, when 
the woman, recollecting the voice, opened 
the door, and said, “ Come in, my dear 
little fellow : it was you who left the 
tract here last Sabbath against Sabbath - 
breaking, and it frightened me so, that 
I durst not keep my shop open any 
longer ; and I am determined never to 
keep it open again on a Sabbath while 
i live.’' 

(y) A SCIIOl.AR AND A SICK 
WOMAN.— A gintlcnmn, near Lon- 
d(»n, went to vi^it a woman who was 
sick. As he going into the room, 
he saw a little girl kneeling by the side 
■bf the poor \\ J inan’s bed. The little 


girl rose from her knees as soon as she 
saw the gentleman, and went out of the 
room. “ Who is that child ?” tlie gen- 
tleman asked. ** O sir V* said the sick 
woman, “that is a little angel, who often 
comes to read her Bible to me, to my 
great comfort ; and she has just now 
given me sixpence.” The gentleman 
was so pleased with the little girl’s con- 
duct, that he wished to know how she 
had learned to love the word of God. 
and to be so kind to poor people. Find- 
ing that she was one of the scholars of 
a neighbouring Sunday-school, hb went 
to the school, and asked for the child. 
She felt rather afraid when she was 
called to the gentleman ; but he was 
very kind to her, and asked her if she 
was the little girl that had been to read 
the Bible to the sick w'oman. She said 
she was. The gentleman said, “ My 
dear, what made you think of doing 
so ?” She answered, “ Because, f I 
find it is said in the Bible, that ‘ fmre 
religion and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this — to visit the father- 
less and the w'idow’s in their affliction.* ” 
“Well,” said he, “ and did you give her 
any money?” “Yes, sir.” “ And 
where did you get it ?” “Sir, it was 
given me as a reward.” 

(/O LITTLE PEACE-MAKER.-- 
A gentleman, once speaking at a Bihle 
Society meeting, stated, that a little time 
previously he had called at one* of tin* 
Sunday-schools in Southwark, England ; 
and as he was looking over one of the 
classes; the teacher took him aside and 
said, “Sir, Lucy, whom you have just 
noticed, is one of the most extraordinary 
children I ever knew.” “ How .so ?” 
said he. “ Why, sir, she is remarkably 
diligent, gentle, and, above all, remark- 
ably humble. She is very forgi\ing to 
those who have injured her ; and there 
never is a quarrel in the school but she 
interfered, and is not satisfied until she 
has reconciled the parties. I am almost 
afraid of loving her too much,” After 
the school services had closed, the gcii- 
tieman addressed her thus z “l^ucy, I am 
pleased to hear you give great satis fUc.^ | 
tion to your teacher. Wli^it is it that | 
makes you so desirous to oblige yonr j 
schoolfellows, and settle their disputes ?” | 
She blushed, and hesitated some time, ^ | 
but at last said, in* a meek voice, “ Ijiir, | 
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I hope it is because our Saviour has 
said, ‘ Blt^sed are the peace-makers.* ” 

(0 SCHOLARS AND THEIR 
SICK TEACHER. — A number of 
boys, who had been taught in a Sabbath- 
scliool near Sheffield, England, met in 
a field ; and instead of spending their 
money in oranges, on what is called 
Shrove-Tuesday, they agreed to give all 
they had |o their teacher, who they 
knew was in great distress. They tied 
up the money in an old cloth ; and, 
when it was dark, they opened his door 
and threw it into the house. Inside of 
the parcel was a small piece of paper, 
on which was written, “ Trust in the 
liord, and do good; and verily thou shalt 
be fed.” 

0) THE BOY AND HIS FAR- 
THINGS. — At the anniversary of a 
Sunday-school, at Copthall, a village in 
Essex, on Sunday, Oct. 5, 1834, whilst 
the collection was being made, a little 
boy, about seven years of age, put a 
bag upon the plate. As it was rather 
heavy, the collector was curioSs to as- 
certain its contents. On examination, 
it was found to contain two hundred and 
'eighty -five farthings, or five shillings 
and eleven-pence farthing. Upon in- 
quiry, it was found that the boy was in 
the habit of going on errands for his 
mother, and was allowed the farthings 
in change, to be disposed of as he pleased, 
which he perseveringly saved and gene- 
rously gave to the support of the Sun- 
day-school. 

(k) SATURDAY EVENING 
SCHOOL. — The following atfecdote is 
extracted from a letter from Baltimore, 
dated ^uly, 1818 ; 

A short time since, the mother of 
one of the girls attending my school 
accosted me in the street, and said she 
had been wishing to see me for some 
time. I Replied, “ I am glad to see you ; 
what do you want with me ?” Sir, I 
live in a little village, about three miles 
from Philadelphia. We have no Sab- 
bath-school there, but my little girl 
V attends yours ; and as she has derived, 
a great deal of good from it, she tried 
to get some of our neigl^urs* girls to 
go with her,* but she could not prevail 
on them to go, it being so far off ; and 
so, about two months ago, she began 
with a Saturday eveuin^ school.” “ A 
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Saturday evening school !*’ “ Yes, sir ; 
and she has now about thirty little girls 
attending regularly ; my house is quite 
filled with them.” What is the age 
of your daughter?” “ She is only 
twelve, sir.” “ And how does she con- 
duct her school ?” ■ “ In the same way 
that you do : she goes through all the 
exercises of a Sabbath-school ; and as 
she has no tickets to reward them with, 
she is the more diligent during the 
week to get her lesson well, that she 
may receive her tickets, and with these 
she rewards her own scholars.” After 
getting her address, 1 desired her not 
to say anything of our meeting, and I 
would endeavour to be at her house 
next Saturday, I went, and Ol how 
WM I delighted with the fervency of 
this dear child, in one ring up the first 
prayer! I remained concealed, and wit- 
nessed the whole duties of the school, 
conducted with all the gravity of an 
aged matron. 

(/) A SOLDIER GIVING AWAY 
HIS PENSION,— At the annual meet- 
ing of the Sunday School Union, in 
1822, the Rev. George Marsden stated, 
that as a gentleman, who by the provi- 
dence of God had become reduced in 
his circumstances, was walking along 
the street, he was met oy an old soldier 
who immediately recognized him, and 
mentioned the pleasure he felt in having 
been ohc of his Sabbath -scholars. The 
soldier had heard of the circumstances 
which had reduced his former teacher 
to distress, and thus addressed him : 

“ You were my teacher ; I have a pen- 
sion from Government ; 1 can work a 
little, and wifi willingly give my pension 
for your relief.” 

(m) THREE SCHOLARS AND 
THEIR MOTHER.-Three boys at- 
tended a Sui^day-school in London for 
some time ; at length their father died, | 
and their mother beca^ne so dangerously 
ill, that, being very poor, she was obliged 
to be removed to the w’orkhouse. The 
two elder boys had employment,* by 
which they earned a few shillings each 
per week. On the mother’s removal, 
the three boys consulted together as to 
what, they should do ; and they calcu- 
lated what they could earn would be 
sufficient to provide them with food, and 
to pay tlie rent of the room which had 
. 30 , 
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been tenanted by their mother. They 
asked the landlord if he would let them 
stop in the room, if they paid the weekly 
rent regularly; and to this he cheer- 
fully consented. Some weeks pa^ed 
on, and the third boy p)t a situation, 
and the two others obtained an advance 
in their wages on account of their dili- 
gence and good conduct. By this time 
their mother had nearly recovered her 
health ; the three boys again consulted 
together, and found &at their earning 
would enable them to maintain their 
mother, and they resolved upon trying 
to do it. They accordingly made ap- 
plication to the parish-officers, and their 
mother was restored to her house ; and, 
by prudence and economy, the boys 
mana^ to maintain the family, and to 
pay meir rent regularly. The boys 
acknowledged that it was by their at- 
tendance at the Sunday-school that they 
had been taught so to feel for their 
parent, and to arrange their earnings 
as to relieve the parish from any further 
charge on her account. 

390. IN REFOBMINO NElQHBOURnOODS. 

(а) TESTIMONY OP A JUS- 
TICE. — A justice of the peac^, near 
Bristol, England, in 1820, speaking of 
the neighbourhobd in which a Sunday- 
school had been established, said, that 
formerly it was dangerous even to go 
through the parish, in consequence of 
the ignorant and depraved state of the 
inhabitants ; but now he saw such an 
alteration for the better, and was so 
pleased with the sight of the children, 
that on one occasion he invited them all 
to bis house, and gave then! refreshment 

(б) CHANGE IN THE SINGING 
OF THE STREETS.— The teachers 
in a New England Sabbath-school, in 
1830, were fully convinced of the good 
influence their school had exerted on the 
population with whom they labt'vured. 
Before its establishment, and even some 
time afterwards, it was no nncommoo 
thing to hear songs and dancing tunes 
on Sabbath mornings, in the street 
where the school is located ; but during 
the year, then closed, it was not remem- 
bered that one instance had occurred ; 
but, on the contrary, Hie children and 
people were often heard singing psalms 
and Hymns. 
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(c) SUNDAY -SCHOLAR AND 
DANCING. — The Sunday-school at 
Sheriffi Hill, Newcastle, was established 
in the year 1813, and the circumstances 
attending its establishment were rather 
singular. A dancing-school had, at 
that time, been opened there, and many 
seeined desirpus of attending it. Some 
Christian colliers conversing on the 
subject, down in the pit, ani^ndeavour- 
ing to devise some means for stopping 
the progress of iniquity, it occurred to 
one of them, that the most effectual 
way would be to begin a Sunday-school. 
When they came up from the pit, they 
spoke to one of the agents of the colliery, 
who expressed himself favourable to 
the undertaking, and very handsomely 
gave them permission to teach in the 
very room where the dancing was 
taught. They went home full of grati- 
tude to the Lord, who bad so far opened 
a way for them. They next canvassed 
the whole village, taking down the names 
of such children as wished to come: 
sixty-five agreed to attend. They had, 
however, neither books nor forms for the 
school ; but the Lord raised up a kind 
friend, who supplied them with both. 
The school was then opened, and was 
soon filled. The dancing was laid aside, 
and the children were employed in read- 
ing their Bibles and singing hymns. 

391. IN COUNTERACTING AND BEHOV- 
INQ INFIDELITY. 

(o) THE INFIDEL AND CHILD. 
— A man, who was once a decided infi- 
del, said he desired to bless God for 
Sunday-schools ; for they had been the 
means of saving his soul. His brother- 
in-law and sister had, with much en- 
treaty, persuaded him to send his little 
boy to tlie Sunday-school. The child 
had often heard the superintendents 
enforce the duty and importance of 
prayer^ and had listened attentively to 
what was said. One Sunday morning, 
while his mother was dressing his little 
brother, this boy was missing, and on 
inquiring of him where he had been, he 
replied, he had been saying his prayers, 
asked, ** Mo^r, does my father ever 
pray ?” Shelnformed his father what 
the child had said. The father, having 
lived in the neglect of prayer, felt con- 
demned ; conviction seized his mi4d, 
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he sought the Lord, and found him to 
the joy of his soul. 

(A) THE INFIDEL’S OBJEC- 
TION. — In conversation with a pious 
woman, an infidel manifested ^reat hos- 
tility to Sabbath-schools. He said it 
took pos^ssion of the minds of the 
young and made impressions which 
they could not get rid of ! Such was 
the case with him, in reference to the 
instructions of his mother. Although 
he did not believe .in the religious in- 
struction she inculcated when he was a 
child, yet he could never get rid of it 
It was always troubling him. The good 
woman then told him, if that was the 
case, she would do all that she could to 
encourage Sabbath-schools, and extend 
their influence to the utmost 

(c) THE INFIDEL AND HIS 
DAUGHTER. — A deist whose infidel- 
ity was shaken by the conversation of 
his little daughter, who attended a Sab- 
bath-school, was induced to attend the 
preaching of the gospel ; and tjie Holy 
Spirit accompanied it with his blessing. 
On the following November 5th, he 
convened his family together, and hav- 
' ing inade a bonfire of his infidel books, 
they all joined in singing the hynm 
commencing with, “ Come let us join 
our cheerful songs.” 

(rf) AN INFIDEL’S ‘ALARM.— 

An infidel in the town of B , New 

York, used to ridicule religion ; and on 
one occasion he observed, “ Of all reli- 
gions that ever cursed the world, the 
Christian religion is the worst. But,” 
said he (as if considering what he 
could do to stop its progress ), “ wluit I 
shall do to put down these infernal Sun- 
day-schools, I dx)rCt know ; Tm afkaid 
OF THEM !” That which so alarms the 
fears of some infidels, should encourage 
the hop^ and nerve the hands of all 
Christian; and for the very reasons 
for which such infidels would pii#l down 
Sunday-schools, Christians should'strive 
to build them up. 

MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE. 

ON PUPILS. 

392, TN PREVENTING AND REMOVING 
CRIME AND VICE. 

(a) SABBATH-SCHOOLS AND 
PRISONERS. — Jos. Lancaster says ; 


“ I was naturally desirous of gaining 
information and instruction from a vene- 
rable man of seventy -two, who had in 
a series of years superintended the 
education of 3,000 poor children, who 
bad been actively engaged in visiting 
both the city and county prisons, where- 
by he had gained an ample opportunity 
of knowing if any of the scholars' were 
brought in as prisoners : and who on ap- 
pealing to his memory, which, although 
at an advanced age, is strong and lively, 
could answer — “ None f ” 

In a letter to the editors of the “ New- 
York Observer”, in 1829, the chaplain 
of the State Prison attests th^ following 
important fact : 

“I have lately made a pretty tho- 
rough inquiry amonk the convicts here, 
for the purpose of. learning who, and 
how many, have ever enjoyed the ad- 
vantages "of a Sabbath-school. The 
result is, *hat out of more than five 
hundred convicts, not one has been 
found who has ever been, for any con- 
siderable time, a regular member of a 
Sabbath- school ; and not more than two 
or three who have ever attended such a 
school at all.” 

(5) SCHOLAR LEARNING HON- i 
ESTY. — A coloured boy, living with | 

Dr. M , of P , was sent by a little 

boy in the fannly with six cents to 
buy a top for liim. On his return, he . 
tolj the child that the top had cost 
twelve cents, and that he had paid the 
other six -from his own money. He 
was repaid, and no more was thought 
of the affair. 

Some tim^ afterwards, the coloured 
boy was introduced to a Sunday-school ; 
and having learned some valuable les- 
sons, he one day said to his master’s 
son, “ I gave but six cents for that top, 
and not twelve, as I told you; but I did 
not know then, as I do since 1 have 
been to a Sunday-senool, how wicked 
such things are.” Handing him six cents 
from his pocket, he said, ** I have been 
saving them for you, one by pne ; take 
them, they are yours. ” 

(c) TOUNG CRIMINAL -RE- . 
FORMED.— The following interesting 
account appeared in the ** Christian 
Guardian,” of 1823, and was furnished 
by a gentleman, who visited on the 
Sabbath the city prison, in the Newgate 
• 2 b3 
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of Dablin, for the purpose of affording 
religious instruction to the prisoners : 

** One youth 1 gave up as a hopeless 
case ; be pretended he could not read, 
but I discovered he read better than any 
of the prisoners. He endeavoured to 
pick my pockets, and to pull my coat 
whenever I happened to turn round, 
and pierced me with pins more than 
once. I bore all his foul treatment pa- 
tiently ; and instead of causing him to 
be punished, I expostulated with him 
on the folly and wickedness of his ways, 
and gave him two or three suitable 
tracts, which he promised to read. 

“ Cold weatlier coming on, he had no 
coat or shoes, —a common thing in the 
prison, where some, indeed, were almost 
naked. I promised him an old coat 
and a pair of shoes, if he would become 
more attentive. The bribe was too 
tempting to be refused ; and, after two 
or three weeks’ trial, I sent him the 
coat and shoes. He continued promis- 
ing for some time, but there was nothing 
in his conduct which could induce a 
person to hope for an entire reforma- 
tion. It is the duty of teachers, when 
they meet with such a scholar, to pre- 
sent him in fervent prayer before the 
throne of grace ; yet at the same time, 
to watch over him, and to lose no oppor- 
tunity of communicating suitable ad- 
vice. This was the method adopted on 
the occasion, and I trust it was not un- 
availing. However the term of his con- 
finement expired, and he was released. 
Shortly afterwards, 1 had occasion to 
leave town ; and, on my returu, hav- 
ing been reading the whole of the day, 
I wciit out in the evtuing to enjoy a 
walk. My spirits were unusually low. 

I proceeded along one of the public 
roads for some time ; but the noise and 
hustle not suiting my feelings, I turned 
up a narrow private road, shaded by 
trees on borh sides, and interspersed 
here and there with neat whitewashed 
cottages. . On passing one of them, I 
heard the clicking noise of a busy loom, 

I and the singing of a light-hearted weaver. 

When I bad passed about fifty paces, 

I the door opened, and a neatly-dressed 
I young man called after me by name, 
j Not recognising him, I did not reply, 

} but proceeded. He ran after me, and 
stopped me. 1 looked at him. *Do 

I £ 
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joxx not know me, sir ? * said he. ‘ No, 
indeed I do not* * Do you not recol- 
lect your scholar at Newgate, James 

?* I looked at him from head 

to foot ; but the neatly-combed hair, the 
clean face, new shirt, and plain and 
comfortable suit of clothes, haa so meta- 
morphosed him, that it was with diffi- 
culty I could recognise him. Taking 
me most affectionately by the hand, and 
with tears in his eyes, he said, ‘ Sir, I 
saw you passing by, and could not re- 
frain from coming out to ask your par- 
don for all my unkindness to you, and 
to thank you for all that you and the 
other young gentlemen said to me while 
in Newgate. It was a sad place, but I 
thank God that ever I was put into it : 
I shall count that day the happiest in 
my life. I should have been now, per- 
haps, living in wickedness, and should 
probably have come to the gallows at 
last. When I came out I was friendless, 
and without a home ; but reflecting on 
what was often told me iu Newgate, 
that Christ is the friend of sinners, and 
ever willing to receive the vilest, I 
prayed him to support and assist me. 

I shuddered at the idea of going to rob 
and pilfer again, and determined to 
work. I got some work, and some 
clothes too; afid I have now employment 
enough at this cottage ; and I pass away 
my time very happily.’ ” 

id) SABBATH- SCHOOLS TOO 
LATE. — “Sabbath-schools would have 
saved me from the gallows ; hut they 
were fifteen years too late for me,” 
muttered the abandoned Gibbs, a few 
days before his execution. But the 
history of this pirate is not the only one 
that furnishes occasion for such a de- 
claration. Hundreds before him, who 
have shed innocent blood, might as justly 
have said, if we had been instructed in 
Sabbath-schools, they would have saved 
us from' this ignominious death on the 
scaffold t 

(e) REPORTS OF THIRTY-?! VE 
SCHOOLS.— Iu the reports of thirty- 
five schools of Massachusetts, in 1829, 
it was definitely staled, that no indivi- 
dual from their, number had ever been 
arraigned before a civil tribunal for 
immoral conduct ; while only two from 
all the schools in the State, are mentioned 
who bad been arrebted : and these at- 
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tended the Sahhath-school, irregularly, 
for a very Sj^ort time. 

393. CONVERSIONS. 

(a) FAITHFULNESS REWARD- 
ED.— During a single week, in 1842, 
there were six conversions in one class 
of ten or twelve boys, in the Pearl-street 
Baptist Sabbath-school, in the city of 
Albany. The teacher, G. T. C., had 
for three or four weeks felt an unusual 
anxiety for their salvation, which led 
him to be faithful in his instruction, and 
fervent in prayer for them. He held 
several prayer-meetings at his house 
with them ; to which other scholars 
were invited, and at one or two meetings 
they continued almost “all night” in 
prayer. OnASabbath, one of them, 
who had found peace the night before, 
called on the teacher at four o’clock in 
the morning to tell him how joyful he felt 
in loving the Saviour, and that he was so 
happy he could not wait until he should 
see him in the Sabbath-school. When the 
school assembled in the mornimr, they 
all came forward and told what tne Lord 
had done for them, and affectionately 
invited their associates to come to the Sa- 
viout' and taste the joys they felt. Such 
a scene and such a circumstance would 
be interesting at any time, but at that 
time particularly so, from, the fact that 
in the rest of the school and the church 
there was a lamentable coldness ; the 
ways of Zion mourned, and few came 
to her solemn feasts. 

(A) THE REV. MR. CHARLES’ 
TESTIMONY.-The excellent Rev.T. 
Charles, of Bala, England, informed the 
general meeting of the Sunday-school 
Union, 1813, that, throughout the 
country in which he resided they re- 
ceived most of the members into their 
churches from Sunday-schools'; and 
that, during the preceding year, nearly 
one hundred persons had been received 
into Christian communion from^ the 
Sunday-schools in the town of Bala, 

(c) A GREAT CHANGE IN A 
FAMILY.-The Rev. Mr. Hoover, in 
addressing a meetingof the Philadelph^ 
Sunday-school Union, thus spoke : I 

“ If you ^had accompanied me in a 
walk through this district, two years 
ago, 1 could have led you to a house, or 
rather a hovel, not far from this spot. 
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I which was unfit to be the residence of 
man or beast. There you would -have 
seen a widow with her seven children, 
in the rags of poverty, and with the im- 
press of misery on their countenances ; 
the room and its occupants forming a 
scene of wretchedness seldom surpassed. 
If you will go with me to-morrow, I 
will show you the same house, but no 
longer a miserable tenement. Within, 
you shall behold the same widow, and 
the same seven children ; but clothed in 
comfortable raiment, and peace smiling 
in their faces. The Sabbath-school 
teacher has been there, and he has led 
them to the place of holy instruction. 
God has visited them in the plenitude 
of his grace, and five of those seveu 
children give joyful evidence that they 
have passed from death unto life.” 

(d) “FROM THE TOP OF THE 
ROCKS I SEE HIM.”— The Rev. T. 

Biddulph, of St. James’s Church, 
Bristol, England, mentioned from the 
pulpit, about 1818, that a boy, some 
years before, behaved so ill in the St, 
James’s Sunday-school, that neither 
kindness nor severity appeared to have 
any effect on him. At length the teach- 
ers were very reluctantly obliged to 
expel him. For several years they heard 
nothing of him, and had almost forgot- 
, ten the circumstance of the expulsion. 
Lately, however, as a clergyman, who 
had b^n a teacher in the school, was 
sitting 'in his study, in a distant country 
village, a sailor knocked at the door. 
On being admitted, he said to the clergy- 
man, “ I si^ppose that you have forgot- 
ten me, sir ?” “ Yes,” said the Rev. 

Henry Poole, “ 1 have, if I ever knew 
you.” “ Do you remember a wicked boy 
named James Saunders ?” “ Oh, yes,” 

said he, “1 have cause to remember 
him; he gave me much trouble and 
anxiety. What do you know of him ?” 
“ I am the lad !” “ You are grown so 
much, and are so mu\;h altered, I could 
not have believed it. Well, Jameli, what 
account can you give of yourself?” “A 
very sorry one, sir. When I was ex- 
pelled from the school, 1 left the city, 
and wandered, I scarcely knew oi^cared 
where. At length 1 found myself at the 
sea-ride. Weary of living by lying and 
stealing, I got on shipboard ; and after 
sailing in various parts of the worlds 1 
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'was shipwrecked in a hurricane in the 
Bay d Honduras. After swimming till 
my strength failed, I gave myself up for 
lost. In the middle of a dark night, I 
came to my senses, and found myself 
on a rock half coTered with water. I 
looked around and called out for my 
shipmates, and found that two of them 
were circumstanced like myself, every 
moment expecting a watery graye. 
For the first time since I left the school, 
you, sir, darted into my mind. I thought 
of your kindness, of my base ingratitude, 
and of some of the sacred truths you 
took so much pains to fix in my me- 
mory ; particularly that passage in Num- 
bers xxiii. 95 * From the top of the rocks 
1 see him.* In my extremity, I looked 
to the Saviour, of whom I had heard so 
much, but whom I had so long slighted 
and despised. 1 knelt down, up to my 
waste in water, and cried mightily, that 
God would be the rock of my heart, 
and my portion for ever. I found your 
words true, that ‘praying breath was 
never spent in vain.* On the day break- 
ing, we discovered some pieces of the 
wreck, on which we ultimately succeed- 
ed in reaching the shore. Then many 
precioi|5 truths which you had taught 
me iVom the Bible came fresh into my 
memory ; though I had almost forgotten 
during iny career of iniquity, even that 
there was such a book. 1 thought, sir, 
you would be glad to find that all your 
care and anxiety on my behalf was not 
lust ; I therefore walked from my ship 
to thank you, in the best manner 1 can, 
for your former kindness to me.*’ 
Knowing the cunning adroitness of 
the lad, Mr. Poole was half inclined to 
discredit him. He inquired the name 
of his captain, to whom he wrote, and 
ascertain^ that since this young man 
had sailed with him, his conduct had 
been so correct and exemplary, that 
whenever he knew James Saunders was 
on deck, he made himself perfectly easy, 
knowing tlmt the duties of the ship 
would be faithfully attended to. Many 
months afterwards, Mr. Poole received 
a letter from the captain, saying that 
poor James Saunders, in a distant part 
of the worl^ was seised with a fever : 
that during its progress he sent for the 
sailors, read to them while he was able 
out of the Bible, exhorted them tp cleave 
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to the Rock of ages that never moves, 
to take example by him, though one of 
the vilest of sinners, who had found 
mercy and grace to help in every time 
of need ; and commending them all to 
Jesus, he fell asleep in Him without a 
strug^e. 

The new school-rooms at Bristol, ac- 
commodating from five to six hundred 
children, being in debt several hundred 
pounds, some gentlemen of the com* 
mittee, and othpr friends to the institu- 
tion, had lent the money wanted, upon 
loan, in sums to suit thehr coDvenience, 
and had received bills for their re- 
spective amounts, bearing interest. The 
day after narrating the above incident, 
Mr. Biddulph received from a member 
of his congregation a Ater, inclosing 
one of these bills for fifty pounds, re- 
questing Mr. B. to bum it, as the above 
anecdote had amply repaid both the 
principal and interest on it. Another 
of the bongr^tion, who held three 
similar fifty pound bills, sent them 
with a like request. Surely this is 
encouragement for every person con- 
nected with Sunday-schools, to perse- 
vere amidst discouragements. 

(e) TWO ORPHAN SCHOLARa 
—Some years ago, two little boys, de- 
cently clothed, the elder about thirteen 
years of age, and the younger eleven, 
called at a lodging-house for vagrants, 
in Warrington (England), to stay for 
the night The keeper of the hoose, 
very properly, took them to the Va- 
grant-office to be examined, that, if 
proper objects, they might be relieved. 
The account they gave of themselves 
was very affecting, but no dni^t was 
entertained of its truth. It appeared, 
that but a few weeks had elapsed since 
these poor little wanderers had resided 
with t^eir parents in London. The ty- 
phus fever, however, in one day, carried 
off both father and mother, leaving 
them orphans. Immediately after their 
parents were boned, the children, hav- 
ing an nnele in Liverpool, resolved to 
go and throw themselves on his pro- 
tection; and, tired and faint, they ar- 
rived in the town of Warrington, on 
their way thither. 

Two bundles contained their little 
all. In the youngest boy*s was found, 
neatly covered and carefully preserved, a 
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Bible. The keepep of the lodging-homse 
said to the bc^, “You have neither 
money nor meat, will you sell me this 
Bible? I will give you five shillings 
for it** “ No,** exclaimed he ; “ 1*11 
starve first.** The keeper then said, 
“There are plenty of books to be bought 
besides this; wpy do you love the 
Bible so much ?** The boy replied, “ No 
book has stpod my friend so much as 
the Bible.** “ Why, what has the Bi- 
ble done for you?** He answered, 
“When I was about seven years or 
age, I became a Sunday-scholar in 
London, where ] learned to read my 
Bilde. This Bible showed me that £ 
was a sinner, and a great one too. It 
also pointed me to the Saviour, and I 
thank God, I have* found mercy at the 
hands of Christ, and I am not ashamed 
to confess him before the world.** To 
try the boy still farther, six shillings 
were offered to him for his Bible. 
“ No,** said he, “ it has been my sup- 
port all the way from London. Hun- 
gry and weary, often have I sa^ down 
to read my Bible, and have found re- 
freshment foom it, and I have expert- 
enceu the comfort David felt, when he 
said, * In the multitude of my thoughts | 
within me, thy comforts delight my 
soul.*'* He was then asked, what he 
would do when he reached Liverpool, 
should his uncle refuse to take him in ? 
His reply may excite a blush in many 
other Christians ; “ My Bible tells me, 

* When my father and mother forsake 
me the lird will take me up.* ** The 
children had in their pockets tickets; 
as rewards from the Sunday-school to 
which they had belonged, and thankful- 
ness and humility were visible in all 
their deportment. At night the^ com- 
mitted themselves to God in prayer, 
and the next day pursued their journey 
to Liverpool. 

(/) CLASS OP TWENTY CHIL- 
DREN.— The Rev. Mr. , of H— . 

Massachusetts, in August, 1880, thus 
wrote; “ Since the Ist of February, of 
the present year, 161 persons have been, 
admitted to this church, most of whom 
have generally attended my Bible-class 
instruction,* for the last six years, and 
nearly sixty of them have been members 
of the Sabbath-school. I have a dase 
of twenty children, all of whom are 


members of the Sabbath-school, who are 
cherishing the hope thtU they have passed 
from death unto Ife, These children 
are from eight to fiurteen years of age. 
The object of bringing them into a 
class, has reference to their making a 
profession of religion. 

(g) THte CLASS OF LARGE 
SCHOLARS.— In 1833, the superin- 
tendent of a school in Massachusetts 
made an attempt to re-gather into the 
school some of the youth who had left 
under the impression that they were 
toooki to be members. At first a class of 
about sixteen females was formed ; the 
next summer (1834) it numbered forty 
males and females, and twenty of this, 
cVass in two years after its mrmation, 
made a public profession of religion. 

(A) A SAILOR CONVERTED IN 
PRISON. — F. O. was a sailor, illiterate 
and headstrong. Left in early life with- 
out 8 father to guide his youthful steps, 
he rushed thoughtlessly along in the 
path of folly and dissipation, regardless 
of the remonstrances of a widowed mo- 
ther. His progress was. consequently 
downwards, until he was arrested by 
the hand of civil justice, for a deed of 
midnight villany. He was convicted, 
and sentenced to the Auburn prison, 
New York. As he was about to take 
liis leave of home, with the officer who 
conducted him to the place of confine- 
ment, he was entreated by all the force 
of a mother’s love to think upon his 
ways, to conform to the laws of the 
prison, to r^ad his Bible, to repent, and 
obey God. He mocked at the counsels 
and team of maternal tenderness, de- 
claring, with dreadful oaths, that he 
would listen to none of her pious en- 
treaties; that he cared not for God nor 
man, and that he intended to give^him- 
self to sin while he lived! Dnrbig 
the first two years of his imprisonment, 
all the bitterness of his hostility agmnst 
religion continued. A Bible was put 
into his cell, but be refused to read it, 
and, to use his own expression, “ would 
rather see the devil than the face of a 
chaplain.’* At the end ol two ye^ra he 
was persuaded to enter the Sabbath- 
school kept in the prison. Here the 
“ sword of the Spirit ** found an avenue 
to his heart ; his enmity was slain, hie 
Stubbornness yielded to tenderness, an^ 
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his hatred was transformed to love, and 
he now spoke of the Saviour with a 
bursting heart. “ O,” said he, “ I bless 
God that I was ever brought to this 
prison ! It was this that saved me from 
destruction. I should certainly hare 
ruined myself if I had not been arrest- 
ed.” At the mention of his mother’s 
name, I have seen, said the writer of 
the account, the tear start in his e^e, 
and his frame shake with cpnvulsive 
emotion. ** Ab, my mother! had I 
listened to her counsels! but I have 
broken her heart ! How many sighs 
and tears, how many sleepless nights 
and agonizing prayers 1 have caused 
her ! When I think of my poor mother, 
I sometimes feel that 1 could burst the 
walls of my cell, that I might go and 
fall before her, to ask her forgiveness.” 
He was released from prison, and im- 
mediately called on a friend, to whom 
the foregoing confessions were made. 
After pledging himself to unite with 
the people of God, a Bible was put into 
his hands, when, with a bounding heart, 
he took his leave and set his face to- 
wards the house of his mother. 

(0 THE WIDOW AND HER 
SON. — At the annual meeting of a 
Sunday-school Union, in England, in 
1824, the Rev. Jacob Stanley related 
the following fact respecting a Sunday- 
scholar. Some years ago, there was a 
widow in Staffordshire, whose son at- 
tended the Sunday-school, but he did 
not at first regard the religious instruc- 
tions he received. He became wild and 
profligate, enlisted as a soldier, and 
was several years on the continent. 
Another young man from the same 
• town, was proceeding to Join the regi- 
ment to which he belonged, and called 
on the poor widow to ask her if she had 
any thing to send to her son. She said 
she was very poor, she had no money 
to send, and, if she had, it might do 
him no good, but that she could send 
him a Bible; and she added, **Give 
my love to him, and tell him that it is 
my earnest wish that he would read 
this book, and, beginning at Matthew, 
that he would read one chapter every 
day.** The young man took the Bible, 
and when he joined the i^giment, he 
found out his townsman, whq asked 
him, “Well, have you seen the old 


woman ; and how is sh^ ?” “ She is well, 
and has sent you this present, a Bible; 
and she desired me to say that it was 
her request, and perhaps her last re- 
quest, that you would read a chapter in 
it every day.” “ Well,” replied he, “ 1 
will comply with her request, on con- 
dition that you will join with me in 
reading thir chapter.” The engage- 
ment was made, and they read to the 
third chapter of John, with which they 
were much struck. A pious scijeant 
explained what they read ; and the Holy 
Spirit applying the truth to their minds, 
they became the subjects of godly sor- 
row, and attained that peace which 
passeth all understanding. Soon after- 
wards they were called into an engage- 
ment, when the son of the widow was 
wounded, and carried into the rear by 
his comrade. When the battle was 
over, the latter went to look for his 
wounded friend, and found him with 
that Bible open which had been the 
means of his conversion ; it was covered 
with blood, and his spirit had fled. He 
took up the Bible, and on his return 
waited on the widowed mother, and 
presented her with it. 

(.;) THE SHIPWRECKED SAIL- 
OR. — A young man, about to retire 
from a school in Scotland, received 
from the Rev. Dr. Colquhoun, on one 
occasion that he visited the institution, 
a Bible, with a suitable inscription, as 
a reward for good conduct Many, who 
were present on that occasion, will long 
remember with what earnestness that 
venerable servant of God invol;ed the 
blessing of the Almighty on the young 
man here alluded to, while h# stood 
with the sacred gift in his hand ; that 
he might be protected by God in what- 
ever situation he might be placed, and 
that the Bible be had that night re- 
ceived might prove a source of con- 
solation^o )iim in the hour of adversity 
and distress. The subsequent history 
of this unfortunate youth showed that 
these supplications had been abundantly 
answered; for shortly afterwards he ' 
went to sea, and the vessel in which he 
was on board, as amariner, was wrecked 
on the western coast of l^otland, and 
all hands perished. The corpse of the 
young sufferer was found stretched on 
the shore, and hir name and birth-place 
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came to be known by the inspription 
on this Billie, which was found in his 
bosom. 

(k) A SAILOR’S TESTIMONY. 
— The following letter, of a sailor, is 
extracted from the “American Sunday- 
school Magazine;” 

“ I consider a Sunday-school, pro- 
perly conducted, a great blessing to the 
poor of our land. I am a living w’itness 
of its benefits. 1 was born of poor pa- 
rents, who could send me to no other 
school. It was there, in the course of 
one year, together with m^ private tui- 
tion at home, that I acquired that de- 
gree of education which I now possess. 
I was taught to fear God, obey my 
parents, reverence the Sabbath, abhor 
the sins of lying, cheating, stealing, and 
a catalogue of others: and had it not 
been for a wicked relation, who in- 
spired me with a notion for the sea, I 
perhaps never should have sunk to 
such depths of wickedness as I have 
done. But being surrounded, while a 
sailor, with sinful company, I stton for- 
sook the holy counsel given me by my 
teachers *, but I never could plead ig- 
nora ice in sinning, for the convictions 
I received at the Sunday-school never 
left me, although I sailed eleven years 
on the ocean, in daily rebellion against 
God. Surely I may say that goodness 
and mercy have followed me. 

“ During those eleven years, I have 
frecjuently sailed from England, my 
native country, to almost all parts of 
Europe and Africa, to the East and 
"West Indies, South America, and Bri- 
tish North America. And, oh! how 
many . times has the Lord saved me 
from an untimely death, both in storms 
and battles I Had I room, I would now 
record them, and thereby render a 
public thanksgiving to God my Sa- 
viour. ^But I cannot forbear inserting 
one instance of his goodness. •In May, 
1812, we were sailing to the East 
Indies, from London, being near the 
equinoctial line, two ships in company, 
with a detachment of soldiers on Wrd 
of each: it being a fine day, and oui^ 
ship and her consort not more than 
three-fourths of a mile apart, the crews 
and soldiers of both ships obtained 
leave from their officers to go a swim- 
ming. I, then a daring sinner, plunged 
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into the water, in company, perhaps, 
with one hundred more. A man from 
the other ship, at the same time, with a 
bottle of rum in his hand, while swim- 
ming, challenged any of us to meet him 
half-way between the two ships. A 
soldier who was a better swimmer than 
I was, agreed with me to meet him; 
but none of the rest would dare to go. 

We had scarcely reached him, at the 
distance of nearly half a mile from our 
ship, when our mate, who was up in the 
rigging, saw a shark coming astern of i 
our ship, and called to us to make haSte 
on board. Those who were near the 
ship, got immediatelv on board, and. a 
boat •was lowered down for the rest ; 
but she could not hold all the soldiers, 
and I, who was furthermost from the 
ship, was ill consequence left. By this 
time, some on board ' had thrown over- 
board a hook, with an eight pound 
piece of pork on it, with the intention 
of decoying; the shark from us; but it 
seemed to take no notice of it, but 
steered directly for us. By this lime 
my companion, who outswam me, had 
reached the head of the ship, and taken 
hold of a rope that hung from thence, 
but was so exhausted that he could not 
climb it. M’’hile he was^ trying to 
climb the rope I came up to him, and 
caught him by the leg as he hung 
about half out of the water. My 
clinching him caused him to slip down, 
and being more expert than be, I 
caught hold of the rope above his 
hands, and, placing my knees upon his 
shoulders,"^ I made an effort to reach 
the head of the ship; but at that instant 
the rope broke, and plunged us both 
into the water alongside of the shark, I 
then swam round the stern of the ship, 
and took hold of another rope, and 
was soon on deck and out of danger. 

1 looked down at the soldier, and saw 
the shark open hlit mouth to receive 
his prey. The men on deck called at 
the same time to the man to kick with 
his feet. He did so, and struck the , 
shark on his nose; when he diredtly 
turned away from the man, who at 
that instant was caught by a rope with, 
a noose on it, and hauled up into the * 
ship. 'I'he shark then took the bait, 
and we hoisted him in. He measured 
about sixteen feet; and his ^ws, when 
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extended, would admit of a bulk nearly 
as brge as a barrel. It was now that 
the serious impressions which I re- 
ceived at the Sunday-school came fresh 
to my mind, and reproached me with 
ingratitude against God. But, glory to 
his holy name, he rescued me from an 
untimely death, and I trust I shall 
praise him for the same, in time, and 
to all eternity 1 

“George P. Holmes.** 
(/) THE WELSHMAN'S SAB- 
BATH SCHOOL.—" When I stand in 
the pulpit before my own people on the 
Sabbath,” says the Rev. John Todd, 
“ I see before roe an aged man in the 
gallery, for each Sabbath he is there, 
and the sight of him brings with it 
delightful associations. 

“ in former days he resided in North 
Wales. There were no Christians in 
his neighbourhood. He wished to com- 
mence a Sunday-school, but could find 
no better place than a back-kitchen. 
Here he weekly assembled his little 
fiock, and, for eleven years, laboured 
alone, except with the aid of the 
scholars he had trained. Among his 
first pupils were two children of impe- 
nitent parents. These two girls had 
' a little brother, to whom they were 
accustomed to teach what they learned 
in the Sabbath-school. They were so 
interested in the Bible, that, being 
occupied in braiding straw as a busi- 
ness, they would first braid the length of 
a straw, then study a verse, then braid, 
and then study, so that they always came 
prepared with their Bible lesson. 

“ Their instructor, a long time ago, 
emigrated to this country, and this aged 
parishioner showed me a letter be had 
received firom this scene of bis early 
labours. The Sunday-school is still 
taught here, not as before, in a ha^ 
kitSien, but in a neat house of God, 
The minister of this sanctuary is a 
devoted man, labouring faithfully and 
successfully in his Master’s vineyard. 
He is the * little brother’ of those 
‘little girls.’ His sisters are married. 
One is the mother of nine children, and 
lost her husband the last year by the 
falling in of a coal mine ; but she bad 
the happiness to know that, only the 
day before this event, he had renew- 
^ edly consecrated himself to God. The 
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minister lives contentedly upon forty 
pounds a year, happy in his home— 
happy in his people — happy in his 
Saviour — blessed of God, and blessing 
others. This minister, this church, this 
fiock, all sprang from that Sun^» 
school; and, when I look upon my aged 
parishioner in the gallery, I cannot but 
reflect what a crown he has for his 
hoary head.” 

394. BEYIVALB. 

(fl) HAPPY RESULTS OF ONE 
SCHOOL. — In a certain school in 
New England, in 1832, sixty-one out 
of fifteen classes of one hundred and 
sixty pupils, under sixteen years of 
age, became promisingly pious. In six 
classes, embracing seventy- one young 
persons over sixteen years of age, sixty 
hoped that they had passed from death 
nnto life, making in all one hundred 
AND TWFNTy-oNB who became pro- 
nnsingly pious, in a school of two hun- 
dred and thirty-one scholars. 

(h) REPORT OF 1836.— The Re- 
port for 1836, mentions one hundred and 
seventy-three teachers, and one tfumsand 
four hundred and forty-four scholars, 
who had united with the church during 
the year. 

(c) REVIVALS IN TEN 
SCHOOLS. — In a County Sabbath- 
school Society, in Massachusetts, em- 
bracing ten parishes and the same 
number of schools, the Lord smiled 
upon this institution, in 1834-5, and 
shed down upon it the influence of his 
Holy Spirit. Six schools were blessed 
with powerful revivals of religion. 
Three hundred scholars from these 
ten schools made a profession of reli- 
gion during the year; and it is sup- 
posed the whole number that pass^ 
from death unto life is over four hun- 
dred ! " This is the Lord’s doing, and 
it is marvellous in our eyes.” 

(rf) ONE ^lUNDREO SCHOLARS 
CONVERTED.— In Massachu- 
setts, efforts were made In the early 
part of the year 1835, to excite ft more 

f eneral and deeper interest in the 
abbath-school concert The influence 
of these efiR>rts was to increase the 
number of the school and the fidelity of 
the teachers. “ This general interest,** 
says the pastor, .“increased throng 
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the Bnmmer till September, when more 
manifest signs appeared^tbough two 
or three conversions had before taken 
place — of the presence of the Holy 
Spirit In a fbw weeks the attention 
had become general throughout the 
school The Urork of God was very 
solemn, as well as animating, still, and 
deep. One hundreb or more mem- 
bers OF THE SCHOOL, We hope, HATE 
been CONVERTED. 

(e) WHAT A TEACHER CAN 
DO.— About the first of September, 
1833, a deep and solemn interest upon 
the subject of religion, began to be 
visible in the Presbyterian church and 
congregation of Washingtonville, New 
Toft, and particularly in the Sabbath- 
school Here commenced that revival 
flame which subsequently spread 
through the county, and brought salva- 
tion to a multitude of souls. 

One Sabbath-school teacher^ feeling 
deeply the responsibility resting upon 
her, and the worth of immortal souls, 
before the school was dismi8^d«ion the 
Lord's day, affectionately requested her 
class, consisting of little girls about 
twelve or thirteen years of age, to 
remain affer the rest of the school had 
retired. She then began, with an aching | 
heart and with flowing tears, to reason 
and plead with them upon the subject 
of personal religion. They were deeply 
affected, and “wept bitterly” in view 
of their lost condition. They then all 
knelt together before the 'Lord, and the 
teacher prayed for their salvation ; and 
immediately the scholar next to her com- 
menced praying for herself, and then 
the next, and so on, until the whde class,, 
with ardent supplications, begged for 
the forgiveness of their sins and the 
salvation of their souls. It would take 
long to tell the history of this class, and 
relate p{p:ticular instances of conver- 
sions, and the hap|>y changes which 
took place in the families to which they 
belonged, and show the ffunily altars 
which were established. These scholars, 
with their teacher and their.fathers and 
mothers, brothers and sisters, were ere 
loi^ seen commemorating a Saviour's 
d;^g love; together. The revival ex- 
tended itself to other towns, and the 
pn^eat day can alone unfold the astonish- 
ing results; 
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(o) THE CHILD'S LAST PRAY- 
ER. — A pious little boy, who attended 
the Sabbath-school, a few hours before 
his death broke out into singing, and 
sung so loud as to cause his mother to 
inquire what he was doing. ^ 1 am 
singing my sister's favourite hymn, 
mother.” “But why, my dear* so • 

loudly ? ” “ Why,” said he, with 

peculiar emphasis, “ because I am so 
happy.” Just before his death, with 
uplifted hands, he exclaimed, “ Father I 
Father I take me. Father.” His fatlier 
went to lift him up, when, with a smile, 
he said, “ I did not calhyou, father ; but 
I was calling to my heavenly Father to 
take me; I shall soon be with him ” 
and then he expired. \ 

(6) “I HAVE GIVEN MYSELF 
TO MY SAVIOUR.”-! take the 
liberty (writes the wife of a pastor in 
Massachusetts) to add a few particulars 
of the remarkably happy death ol a 
young lady who was nurtured in the 
Sabbath-school, with which she was 
connected from early childhood until 
her marriage about two years since. 

S. A. E. was constant in her attend- 
ance on the Sabbath-sehoql, punctual 
and very correct in her lessons, and 
amiable in her deportment But it was 
not until the age of sixteen, that the 
precious treasure of divine truth, stored 
np in her memory, was made instru- 
mental of awakening her conscience, 
and leading her to the “ Fountain 
opened fop sin.” The moment will 
never be forgotten when, in a circle of 
weeping associates, who had assembled 
to inquire of their pastor, “ What shall 
I do to be saved ? ” S. A. E. arose, 
and with her characteristic decision 
exclaimed, “I have given myself to 
my Saviour 1 ” Nor will those who had 
assembled at that hoqr to pray for their 
beloved children, forget the thrill of joy 
which pervaded the room as the pastor 
announced the fact, that this child of , 
many prayers and tears, had, it vfas 

I believed, accepted .the offers of mercy. 

1 Five years she adorned her profession, 
and the rich fruits of gentleness, meek- 
ness, submission under severe trials, and 
filial piety, hung thickly on this yooth- 
ftil plant. 
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But, at length, it pleased God to try 
the strength of her faith in sickness 
and death. Her illness vas of several 
weeks' continuance, but her mind was 
calm, collected, and with entire sub- 
mission patiently waiting the result. 
The writer, who was formerly her 
teacher in the Sabbath-school, was 
permitted to enjoy the high privilege 
• of looking upon this young Christian 
as she lay in the embrace of the king 
of terrors. But there was no terror 
there. Her pallid face was radiant with 
smiles of perfect peace. “I am very 
low,” she remarked, in clear and dis- 
tinct accents, “ Yes, but you may be 
raised up a^in.” “ If it be the will of 
God, I desire to live ; if not, I desire 
to die. Whatever may be i/w will, is 
mine. I desire nothing but his will. 

J hope I shall never desire anything 
but Ills wW,^' “You are happy in 
your Saviour ? ” “ Oh, yes ! Millions 
of worlds would be nothing in compa- 
rison with my hope in Him. His dying 
blood, how precioi^s ! It is all, all to 
me now.” 

“ You can then resign your dear babe 
fo His care ? ” “ Yes, and I know he 
will take care of it I have not one 
d<iubt of that It is," she added, “a 
great tiling to die. I have been an 
unprofitable servant, but Christ and his 
pardoning blood are my hope.” More 
she would have said, but the day had 
chiefly been spent in bidding farewell 
to her numerous fbiends, and express- 
ing to all the happiness which she felt 
ill her Redeemer. And there she 
stood amid the billows of death, with 
her foot firmly fixed on the Rock of 
Ages. None could look unmoved upon 
that scene; none could listen to such 
expressions of confiding trust without 
exclaiming, “ It is well to be a Christian 
— it is well to die a Christian,” Lovely 
in life, happy in death, and glorious in 
eternity, is onr departed young friend. 
These precious words she left for the 
subject of her funeral sermon : “ The 
blood of Jesus Christ his Son, cleanseth 
us from all sin,” 1 John L 7. 

(c) DEATH FROld HYDROPHO- 
BIA.— A little boy, about eleven years 
of age, a Sunday-scholar in Camber- 
well, near London, was bitten by a 
mad dog; the part was cut out, and 
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caustic applied, hut the fatal poison 
could not be arrested in its progress, 
and nine weeks after the accident, 
decided symptoms of hydrophobia were 
manifested. It appears that the poo/ 
boy had depended chiefly, if not 
entirely, on Sunday -school teaching for 
all his religious instruction, and now 
the great advantage of correct informa- 
tion on scriptural subjects was evinced. 
He was aware of the nature of his 
disease, took patiently the medicines 
recommended to him, and bade farewell 
to a playmate, saying, he should never 
see him again. But frightful parox- 
ysms of pain came on; sometimes he 
was lifted suddenly upright in the bed, 
while the agony of speaking was so 
great that lie could only utter words at 
.intervals, and then in reply to neces- 
sary questions. But in the midst of 
judgment God remembered mercy, — 
an interval of comparative composure, 
a fact almost unprececknted in this 
disease, was granted the sufferer ; and 
then was»felt the sweet influence of 
that religion which he had been taught, 
and which gives divine wisdom to the 
meanest capacity. He knelt on the 
bed, prayed to Jesus, and besought the 
salvation of his soul. Jlis case needed 
comfort ; but he had not, as too many 
have, to seek it amid the pains and con- 
tusions of a dying hour, and, in the 
darkness of nature, mistake broken 
reeds for substantial supports ; no, the 
way of peace* and life had again and 
again been pointed out to him; be 
believed, and who can doubt that he 
was saved? He repeated and sung 
most of the hymns he had been taught ; 
joy beamed on the countenance which 
had been so lately distorted with agony ; 
he called on those around him to attend 
to the things of religion, and prayed 
that their hearts might be turned from 
stone to flesh. How sweet, when 
sinking -^itb apprehension, to find the 
means of support so near, with so firm 
a foundation secured to us! “Qome 
to Jesus, come with me,” said the little 
sufferer, as he quietly passed to glory. 

(d) CHILDREN’S INFLUENCE 
ON PARENTS. — I can state, (says 
Mr. Wilderspin), that a ni&n discon- 
tinued drunkenness from the simple 
prattle of his infant He vt^as in the 
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habit of frequently becoming ^drunk ; 
there were-ltwo or three children under 
seven years of age, and they all slept in 
the same room, though not in the same 
bed. The man came home one night 
in liquor; his wife remonstrated with 
him, when he struck her. The woman 
cried very much, and continued to cry 
after she had gone to bed ; but a little crea- 
ture, two or three years old, arose from 
his bed, and said, “ Pray, father, do not 
beat poor mother the father ordered 
him to go to bed again : the little crea- 
ture arose again, and knelt down by the 
side of the bed, and repeated the Lord’s 
prayer, and then concluded in this sim- 
ple language : “ Pray God, bless dear 
father and mother, and make father a 
good father. Amen ! ” This went to 
the heart of the drunkard ; the man 
told me he covered his face over 
with the bed-clothes, and that the first 
thoughts he awoke with in the morn- 
ing, were thoughts of regret, that he 
should stand in need of such a remon- 
strance from such a young thildj it 
produced in him self-examination and 
amendment of life. The family became 
unit 3d to a Methodist church in the 
neighbourhood, and 1 have learned that 
they are useful and valuable members 
thereof. 

(O LEARNING FROM THE.- 
BEST TEACHER. -The Rev. John 
Griffin, of Portsea, England, gave the 
following account of the death of one 
of his Sunday- scholars, in the year 
1813. His mother at first had opposed 
his going to the school, but afterwards 
determined to go and hear what was 
taught there, and by this means was 
converted to God. Not long after this, 
her son, about eleven years of age, was 
brought to his death-bed, and was visited 
by his minister and teachers. 

The^lirst time I asked if he expected ' 
to go to heaven ; “ I do,” was 4he reply. 

1 asked him, *• AVhy do you expect to 
go to heaven ? All that die do not go 
thither, do they ? and why then do j'ou 
think you shall go to heaven ? ” Jle 
replied, “ I hope I shall go thithtr, 
because I love the employment of the 
heavenly. ” I think I shall be happy in 
praising God, and serving him without 
sin ; and 1 think I shall go to heaven, I 
because I delight jn the society of. 


heaven ; I shall rejoice in the presence 
of a holy God, and holy angels, and the 
spirits of just men made perfect.” He 
paused, and I asked if he had any other 
reason. He replied, “ I hope I shall go 
to heaven, because my heart is already 
there ; and I do not think the Spirit of 
God would have drawn mjr heart to 
him, and made me delight in holiness 
and his service, if he had not intended 
to take me to heaven.” I asked him if 
he bad always thought in ^his way. 

“ No, no,” said he ; “I was once a 
naughty and wicked boy, but by attend- 
ing the Sunday-school I have learned 
this ; but I hope I have learned it from 
a better teacher than our Sunday-school 
teachers — I think I have learned it from 
the Spirit of God.” 

BENEFITS OF SABBATH-SCHOOLS TO 
PARENTS AND FRIENDS. 

396. MORAL BENEFITS. 

(a) SABBATH SCHOLAR AND 
THE PRISONERS.— At a Sunday- 
school anniversary, the Kev. Mr. Hoover 
related the following facts : — 

He had been called, in the provi- 
dence of God, some months before, to 
preach to the inmates of a prison. On 
approaching a cell with the keeper, he 
heard the voice of supplication to God ; 
and when the door was opened, disco-» 
vered the occupant, an old man, in 
chains, sitting on a log, with the Bible 
before him, the open leaves of which 
were wet with his tears. Into two other 
adjoining^ cells was he conducted, each 
of w'hich was tenanted by men whose 
demeanor and conversation indicated 
that they had passed from death unto 
life. To Mr. H.’s questions of surprise 
and pleasure, the keeper related, that 
shortly after the imprisoiimenf of the 
first-mentioned convict, the unhappy 
man received alett<fr from his little son, 
in words to the following effect : — 

“ Dear Father, soon after you left us, 
a kind Sunday-school teacher came to ^ 
our house, and took us with him t6 the 
Sunday-school. Several of my com- 
panions go thither too, and we pvay 
for you very much. VVe have laid up 
some money for you, and are saving all 
that we can to try to get you out. Do, 
dear father, be*good, and trust in God.” i 
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The artless expression of love mani- school ; and on the next Sunday even- 
fested in this letter touched the father's ing the master, the mistress, and Mary, 
heart ; and he, who had hitherto resisted all went to chapel together. Thus 
the Bible and his own conscience, was Mary was confirmed in her situation, 
now bowed to the dost, in the anguish and became the means of bringing her 
of a smitten soul. master and mistress to attend a place of 

He began to pray, and to read that worship, which they afterwards did 
neglected word of life, and ceased not regularly, and became subscribers to 
till He who had wounded showed him the Sunday school, 
that it was his merciful prerogative to 

heaL The prisoners in the adjoining S97. religious benefits. 

cell, meanwhile, hearing the language (a) AN AFFECTING MEETING. 


heaL The prisoners in the adjoining S97. religious benefits. 

cell, meanwhile, hearing the language (a) AN AFFECTING MEETING, 
of prayer, at first wondered, but shortly — At the foot of a lofty hill, (writes a 
betook themselves to the same throne correspondent of an American periodi- 
of mercy. The feeling was communi- cal), crowned to the summit wiHi the 
cated to the next cell, and the inmates richest verdure, a miserable mud cabin 
were constrained to cry out, “ What peeped out from among encircling 
must we do ? " The fhiits of this bushwood and straggling elms. A 
awakening were testified, in the judg- stillness seemed to lie around the spot, 
ment of charity, in the conversion of and 1 felt an indescribable sensation 


three of these convicts to God. 

(b) THE PUPIL AND HER 


creep over me as I drew near the house 
of mourning. 1 paused at the entrance. 


MISTRESS. — A girl, who belonged A low murmuring kind of sound stole 
to a Sunday-school in Birmingham, upon my ear, and again all was hushed, 
obtained a situation as nurse maid in I gently opened the door, and bent 
a respectable family. One Sunday myself forward, as if to ascertain, 
evening her mistress was informed that unnoticed, what was passing within. 
Mary had been to a chapel, and she I saw at the first glance that death had 
immediately gave the girl warning to been there. The apartment on the 

S uit her service in a month, saying threshold of which I now stood, was 
lat she would have no chapeLgoing of the meanest construction ; it was 
servants in her bouse. In the course without a single piece of furniture that 
of the ensuing week, one of the ser- deserved the name. In one comer of 
vants told her mistress that Mary used it a dead body lay stretched out, very 
to pray every night before she went to slightly covered with a tattered coat, 
sleep. The mistress inquired whose and a cold kind of horrible feeling ran 
prayer-book Mary took to bed with her. through my very soul *, and it would 
She was told that she prayed without probably have shrunk away from any 
a book. The mistress replied, ** That further investigation, if 1 had not been 
cannot be, for no one can pray without suddenly arrested by a soft sweet voice, 
a book ** The servant asked her mis- mingled with a low groan, somewhat 
' tress to come up stairs and listen, after like a death-rattle, that seemed to issue 
they were gone to bed, that she might from the same apartment. I turned 
hear Mary pra^ in the dark without a my head around, and beheld a sight 
book. The mistress accordingly went that chained me, as if by magic, to the 
up at night, and heard Mary prating ground. O, it was heart thrilling to 
aloud for her master and mistress, and behold V'' On a bundle of straw, a 
particularly for the little child whom woman lay apparently in the agonies of 
she used to nurse. The mistress was death. Near her head hung, reclining 
much affected, aud informed her hus- in deep sorrow, a beautiful little half 
band of the case. He went up the naked child. On one side, a lovely 
next night, and heard Mary's fervent girl, about thirteen, years of age knelt, 
prayer, and was so greatly affected that a Bible being clasped in her thin 
he afterwards told his wife, with tears, slender hands, with which she was 
that she must not part with Mary, endeavouring to comfort her dying 
They ascertained that the girl had mother. 1 instantly recognized two of 
learned to pray by attending a Sunday my Sabbath schoel-children. The meet- 
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ing was affecting. They had been with- 
out food for some days. The" mother 
died next day in the triumph of that 
faith which her little daughter had 
taught her out of the Bible. The girls 
grew up to be respectable members 
of society, and one of them has been a 
teacher in a Sabbath-school for several 
years. 

Cb) THE SCEPTIC AND HIS 
SON. — A pastor’s wife solicited a little 
boy, whose father was dissolute in his 
habits and sceptical in his sentiments, 
to attend the Sabbath-schooL He ob- 
tained consent of his parents, came the 
following Sabbath, and took his place in 
the class. Books were served out to him 
among the rest; he carried them home; 
they were read. . This had a tendency 
to draw ids father out to church, to hear 
preaching, and lectures on the subject 
of temperance. At one of the lectures, 
the pastor presented the pledge to him, 
and he signed it with his own hand. 
Very soon the pastor was sent for, to 
pray and converse with him oivthe sub- 
ject of religion. In short, he found the 
husband and wife both deeply convicted 
on account of their sins; they were 
afterwards converted and added to the 
church, and both honoured their pro- 
fession. The husband became an active, 
zealous member of the church ; his ef-. 
forts were untiring, his prayers simple, 
fervent, and effective. 

(c) « MY SON IS MY SPIRITUAL 
FATHER.” — At aWesleyan class-meet- 
ing, a man rose and addressed the leader 
thus;— “ I am very thankful to God and 
to you for your Sunday-school. My 
son, who now sits beside me, is my 
spiritual father. He heard me* cursing, 
while in a state of drunkenness, ancl 
said to me, * Oh father ! my teacher said 
to-day, at the Sunday school, that nei- 
ther dr^^nkards nor swearers could enter 
into heaven.’ This so affectedly mind, 
that from that time 1 was enabled, by 
the grace of God, to leave off those 
wicked practices, and both myself and 
my son are now members of your so- 
ciety.” He then laid his hand on his 
son’s hea(l, and repeated, ** My son is 
my spiritual father.” 

(d) “SELLING REPENTANCE.” 
— In one of the counties of England, 
celebrated for its valuable mines, there 


I lived a collier,* grossly ignorant of divine 
things, and the doctrines of the Gospel 
were totally unknown to him. From 
his habits of vice, and aversion to the 
worship of God, there seemed little hope 
that any moral change could be effected 
in him. But that which to man seemed 
so doubtful, God was ^ased to accom- 
plish in a way exceedingly simple, yet 
truly marvellous. Destitute, as he ap- 
pears to have been, of concern for his 
spiritual welfare, he was induced to 
permit the attendance of his, children 
at a Sunday-school, conducted on re- 
ligious principles ; and there the child- 
ren were taught to practise moral 
dutiei^ and instructed in the essential 
doctrines of Christianity. It pleased 
God to visit one of the daughters of 
this wicked father ^ith mortal sick- 
ness; but, before her death, she was 
instrumedtal In exciting the attention 
of her parent to the concerns of his 
soul. “Frtber,” inquired the dying 
child, “ can you spell repentance ? ” 
This artless question, through the bless- 
ing of God, was effectual to awaken 
concern. “ Spell repentance I ” repeated 
the astonished father; ’*why, what is 
repentance?” Thus he became desirous 
of knowing, and ultimately was taught 
its sacred meaning, and discovered that 
he had been a stranger to it, both in 
theory and experience. He also disco- 
vered, that he needed repentance; that 
he. was a guilty condemned sinner, de- 
serving God's wrath and everlasting 
banishment ; and repentance unto lift 
was granted to him. He spelled out its 
divine import, and obtained an acquaint- 
ance with that Saviour whom God has 
exalted to give repentance and remis- 
sion of sins ; and by bringing forth the 
fruits of righteousness, he, in after life, 
supported and adorned his Christian 
profession. 

(c) A PIOUS ^pY’S FIDELITY. 
— In New York city a little boy lived, 
who appeared to taj^e little or no inte- 
rest in learning, so that he was pro- 
nounced by his teachers a. very dull 
scholar. He learned to read but very 
slowly, and finally neglected tbe-schoo), 
thinking he shoald never succeed/' 
There was a Bible class organized, 
which he was induced to attend ; and 
here he soon began to manifest an inte- 
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rest in the study of the Scriptures. He 
learned to read well, which much as- 
tonished his father, who was a very 
wicked man. One Sabbath, his father 
took some nails and a hammer, to nail 
up a fence ; when he was reproved by 
his little son, who spoke about working 
on the Sabbath-day, and invited him to 
attend public worship. The enraged 
father drove him from his presence; 
and threatened to punish him, if he 
ever talked in that way again. The 
child went away sorrowfully. Not long 
after this, as the little boy returned from 
public worship, he went and looked over 
his father’s shoulder, and observed that 
he was reading Hume’s “History of 
England.” He went into the middle of 
the room, and said, “ Father, whither 
do }on expect to go when you die?” 
Such a question from such a child could 
not be borne. “ Away,” said*he, “ from 
my presence immediately, or I will whip 
* you.” The child retired ; but the father 
was troubled. He went out to walk, 
but still a load was pressing on his ago- 
nizing soul. He thought of attending 
public worship, for nothing else seemed 
so likely to soothe his troubled feelings. 
He entered while the minister was at 
prayer, and that day was the beginning 
of better days to him. He sought from 
God the forgiveness of his sins, and 
soon obtained the hope of eternal life, 

A few years passed away, and the 
old man was on liis dying bed. His 
son attended him, constantly ministering 
to his spiritual wants. To a Christian 
minister the' father said, “ I am dying, 
but I am froing to heaven ; and ii»y son 
has been the instrument of saving my 
•soul.” Soon hi# spirit was released, to 
be welcomed, as we have no reason 
to doubt, into the mansions of glory. 

I Happy child ! to be the instrument of 
1 saving his father from death. Happy 
I parent ! to be blessed with such a child. 
(/) THE SAILOR AND HIS 
DAT! GHTER. — In conversation with a 
respectable middle-aged seaman, at one 
of the prayer-meetings of the Liverpool 
Seamen’s Friend Society, a friend asked, 
what first induced him to attend to reli- 
ion; After a pause of some moments, 
e related the following narrative : 

“ I have been a sailor from a very 
^ early age, and never thpught about re- 
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ligion or the concerns of my soul, until 
my return from my last voyage. My 
home, where I have resided eighteen 
years, is at a village near Workington, 
Cumberland, in a small cottage, the 
next to a neat chapel ; but the people 
who go to this chapel being called by 
the neighbours Methodists, I never 
would venture' inside the door, nor 
suffer my family to do so, if I could 
prevent it. I usually sail out of Liver- 
pc^L During the winter the vessel is 
laid up; ai^d at those times 1 return 
home for a few weeks to my family. 
Having a small family, and the times 
pressing rather hard upon us, during 
my absence last summer, my wife, en- 
deavouring to save a little, sent my 
eldest girl, about six years of age, to 
the Sunday-school established at the 
chapel. My stay, when at home, being 
I generally of short duration, my wife 
I might suppose it would be no diflSciilt 
matter to keep me in ignorance of the 
circumstance. 

“ I came from my last voyage before 
Christmas, and went home. Being late 
when I arrived, 1 had not the oppor- 
tunity of SQf^ng my eldest girl until the 
following day. At dinner-time, wlien 
we had sat down, I began to eat whnt 
was before me, without qver thinking 
of my heavenly Father, who provided 
my daily bread ; but glancing my eye 
towards this girl, of whom I was doat- 
ingly fond, I observed her to look at 
me with astonishment. After a moment’s 
pause, she asked me, in a solemn and 
serious manner, ‘ Father, do you never 
ask a blessing before eating ? ’ Her mo- 
ther observed me looking hard at her, 
and holding my knife and fork motion- 
less (it was not anger— it was a rush of 
conviction which struck me like light- 
ning); apprehending some reproof from 
me, and wishing to pass it byi|in a tri- 
fling waj»^, she said, ‘ Do you say grace, 
Nanny- My eyes were still riveted 
upon the child, for I felt conscious I 
had never instructed her to pray, nor 
even set an example by praying with 
my family. The child, seeing me wait- 
ing for her to begin, put her hands to- 
ether, and lifting her eyes^up towards 
eaven, breathed the sweetest prayer I 
ever heard. This was too much for 
me; the knife and fork dropped from 
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my hands, and I pave vent to my feel- He stopped : “ Why, if I could get it 
ings in tearsf f Here a pause ensued, back,** said he to himself, 
and he appeared much affected ; on re- " Come, come,’* said his companion, 
covering himself, he continued.] I in- ** one more game— only one.” 
quired who had thus instructed the No,’* said Price ; **rve lost all my 
^ child. The mother informed me, the money, and so I can’t if I would.” But 
good people at the chapel next door ; at that moment it occurred to him, that 
and the child never would go to bed, all his quarter’s rent, except what was 
nor rise in the’morning, without kneel- to be made up out of his last week's 
iiig down to pray for herself and her work, had been put in a cupboard’ in 
dear father and mother. the, kitchen at home ; and that if he 

** Ah 1 thought I, and I never prayed could get that, he should be sure to win 
for myself or my children. 1 enters back tidl he had lost The money was 
the chapel in the evening, for the first to be paid the next day; and, hardened 
time, and continued to attend the means as he was, he trembled at what he was 
of grace there. The Lord having awa- going to do, and was terrified lest hiS 
kened me to a sense of my danger, wife and children should see him. 
through the instrumentality of a dear He approached the house, then ven-. 
child, I am now seeking him with all tured to look in at the window, and per- 
my heart ; and truly can I say, I am ceiving no one, he enteW the kitchen, 
happy in the thought, that Jesus Christ and went hastily up to the cupboard, 
came into the world to save poor sin- It was locked ; and he felt a momentary 
ners, of whom I am chief.” relief in the thought that he could not 

(g) THE GAMBLING FATHER, get the mon^y : but again he said to * 
— Hannah Price, a poor g^rl, had been himself, I shall be sure to win and 
instructed in a Sunday-school. The se- he hastened softly up stairs to look for 
rious impressions made upon her mind the key, thinking he knew where bis 
were soon visible, and she showed that wife had put it As he passed the room 
slVe wa i converted to God. i,Her father, in which the children efept he thought 
though in his earlier years he had re- he heard a faint noise, and listening, he 
coived a better education than the most heard several sobs, and then a voice. 
resi)ect,ible of .the poor have usually ob- It was poor little Hannah, praying that 
! tained, had become the companion of her father might see the error of his 
I the most profligate men in his native ways, that God would change bis heart, 

! village, and, by degrees, the worst of and make him a comfort to her mother, 
them all. The ale-nouse, at night, re- and fo them all. Her sighs and tears 
ceived the earnings of the day; and if seemei almnst to impede her utterance; 
any part remained after the guilty revels and when beard her call him her 
of the week, it was spent on .Sunday in “ Dear, dear father,” and felt how ill he 
the same haunt of vice. His wife never had deserved such a name, he could 
reproached him, and only endeavoured scarcely forbear groaning aloud, in the 
to lure him fVom such society and such anguish of his feelings.^ He forgot the 
practices by the comforts of home. But key, crept to his bed-room, and fell on 
ills home was the scene of his greatest his knees. He uttered not one w-ord, 
misery; for there he had time to re- but the language of the heart is audible 
fleet, and./here he was surrounded by in 'the ears of Mercy; and that even- 
the wife and children whom Jte was ing, for the first time, it inight be said | 
daily injuring. ” . of him, “ Behold, he prayeth.” 

One Sunday evening, after drinking (^) LEAVING ALL FOR CHRIST, 
and gambling all the day, and having — A large family, who resided a few 
V lost all the earnipgs of the week, he miles from the city of New York, were 
turned from his companions, and scarcely accustomed entirely to neglect botli the 
knowing what he did, took the road church and the Sabbath school ; in fact, 
homewards.* One of them called to him the father and mother were very much 
to re'turn, entreated him to have one opposed to religions instruction of^any 
more game, and added, “ Why, you will kind. However, a little daughter of 
be sure to win it all back, you know.” these pari^nts became connected with a 
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Sabbath-school, and was soon very 
much interested in tlie instruction she 
received. When her father heard of 
her attending the school, he forbade her 
going again; but, supposing that he 
was not really in earnest, she continued 
to go. At length, the father, mother, 
brothers And sisters threatened in de- 
cided terms to turn her out of the house, 
if she Should again be seen at the 
Sabbath-school. She,' however, when 
Sunday morning came, dressed herself 
as usual, except putting on her bonnet. 
When the hour arrived for the, school 
to commence, she went to her father, 
and taking him by the hand, .said, 
“ Father, I love you, but I love Jesus 
Christ more, so I now bid you fkrewell !” 
She then took leave of her mother in 
. the same way, and of her brothers and 
sisters, and left them for the school. 
The warmth of re^rd of their little 
daughter for religious instruction, 
touched a tender chord in the bosom 
of the father, notwithstanding his 
apparent hard-heartedness : he did not 
repeat his prohibition, hut followed 
silently after her to the school— went 
in — ^and, on witnessing the instructions 
given to the children, became at once 
reconciled towards his daughter, and 
interested in the school. The next 
Sabbath he persuaded his wife to 
accompany him, and she was pleased 
also ; and, finally, the whole family 
became not only interested in the 
Sabbath-school, but useful and active 
members of the church. This little 
girl, io following the dictates of her 
conscience, little thought that she should 
be the means of bringing her father, 
mother, brothers and sisters to the know- 
ledge of the truth ; but God in his infi- 
nite goodness, saw fit to make her the 
instrument in bringing about such a 
blessed result. 

398. CONNECTION OF SABBATH- 
SCHOOLS, WITH THE MINISTRY 
AND MISSIONS. 

(a) THE BEREAN CLASS.— A 
writer, speaking of a certain Sabbath- 
school in Boston, United States, says, 
‘‘One of the former teachers in that 
school. Is how; settled in the ministry in 
this vicinity ; and another is a useful 


printer in the Sandwich Islands; another 
is a superintendent of a Sabbatli-school 
in this city ; and a fourth is studying at 
Andover, to fit himself for teaching in 
a day-schooL One of the former pupils 
is now studying with reference to the 
ministry ; two others are far advanced 
in their college course, and one of these 
will probably become a herald of that 
gospel which he loves. 

(i) VARIOUS INSTANCES.— It 
is said, that of the missionaries who 
have gone from Great Britain to the 
he^hen, nineteen • twentieths became 
pioqj'at the Sabbath-schools ; and that, 
of the orthodox ministers in England, 
who are under forty years of age, more 
than two-thirds became pious at the 
Sabbath-scbools. 

Henderson and Patterson, who have 
done such wonders on the continent, in 
regard to the Bible cause, it is said, 
received', their first impressions at Sab- 
bath-schools. The celebrated Dr. Mor- 
rison, missionary in the vast empire of 
China, who has translated the whole 
Bible inti^pbinese, a language spoken 
by the htt^st associated population on 
the globe, became pions at a Sabbath- 
i school I 0 ! who can tell, how, many 
Brainerds, and Buchanans, and Mor- 
risons, and Martyns, and Harriett 
Newels, God is training in these schools, 
to become the blessed instruments of 
renovating the world ! 

(c) ROBERT MAY AND HIS 
SCHOOL.— Robert May was the son 
of a common mariner, in indigent cir- 
cumstances. He was sent to the Sun- 
day-school at Woodbridge (England), 
where he obtained his education, and 
greatly improved his privileges. 

One Lord's -day morning, as the 
minister was going to the meeting- 
house, Robert put into his band a hum- 
ble petition, requesting tha^e might 
be periuitted to be a teach^ in the 
Suuday-sch'ool — an office in which he 
afterwards appeared to be happy and 
useful. 

On the eleventh of March, 1806, when 
he was seventeen years of age, he was 
admitted a member of the independent 
chapel at Woodbridge. 

He now felt an earnest desire to go 
abroad as a missionary ; and often told 
bis minister tha( he thought there were 
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plenty of teajhers at home, and that he St Petersburg; in 1819, aa follows: 
should like to go abroad, to teach poor “ As an Individual, I feel peculiarly 
black children to read the Bible, and to indebted to such institutions, and to the 
learn hymns and catechisms. glorjr of God 1 record it, that all the 

After being eminently usefhl in im- blessings which have been given to I 
proving and extending the Sunday- others, through my instrumentality, 
school system in the United States, his may be traced up to a Sunday-school. ! 
Anal destination was Chinsurah, in the It was my privil^e to be a teacher in { 
neighbourhood of Calcutta. Here he a Sunday-school 4b Bideford : hearing 
spent his time chiefly in instructing a sermon preached in behalf of the 
the children of the poor^ benighted institution led "me first to think of 
heathen in the great principles of being a missionary. Most of my 
Christianity, and in other parts of ^se- fellow- students at Axminster had been 
ful knowledge. ^ Sunday-school teachers ; and out of ! 

In connection with his other T^er- twenty missionaries, who were my 
tions, he published a small volume of coUcagues at Gosport, three-fourths ol’ 
sermons, which he had preached to th^' had been engaged in the same 
children, and which have since been way,** 

reprinted in England. (g) PHILIP’S TJESTIMONY.— 

He had three thousand children under At the' annual meeting of the Sunday- 
his care, and was about to add two School Union, in May, 1829, the Rev. 
thousand five hundred more to that Dr. Philip, missionary from the Cape of 
number, when he was seized by a Good Hope, stated that he commenced 
violent fever, which, in a few days, his labours in the church of Christ as 
terminated his valuable life,^ and a Sunday-school teacher. The first 
brought him to the bouse anointed for prayer that he offered up in the pre- 
all living. 1 sence of others was in a Sunday - 

(</) HANDS’ TESTIBl&jSfY. — At school. The first attempt he ever made 
a^pubLc mseting, the Rev. W. Hands, a to speak from the Holy Scriptures was 
missionary in the East Indies, observed in a Sunday-school. And he was fully 
that, ** he owed everything to Sunday persuaded, that had it not been for his 
schools ; for it was there that the hea- bumble exercises in the capacity of a 
venly spark had first caught bis soul ; Sunday-school teacher, and the advan- 
it was there that he had first lifted up tages he there acquired, he should never 
his voice for the purpose of imparting have, had the confidence to become a 
Christian instruction to others. If it minister of the gosi)el, or a missionary 
had not been for that institution, he of Jesus ‘Christ. He informed the 
should probably never have offered meeting, further, that when h'e com- 
himself to the Mis.sionary Society ; menced his ministerial labours in 
therefore, again he said, that he had Aberdeen, he felt the importance of 
every reason to bless God that he had promoting Sunday-school instruction ; 
begun by being a Sunday-school teacher, and the benefits which had resulted 
especially as he believed that 4 was from the schools established in that 
principally through the labours of town were, at the present moment, 
Sunday-schools, that the gospel of the incalculable. During the period that 
Redeemf^ was extended throughout the he laboured there, ti^elve or fourteen 
world. o’®' young men went out into the field 

(e) MUNDY’S TESTIMONY. — of ministerial labour, many of whom 
On the occatiliou, named in the fore- became missionaries. One of them^ 
going anecdote, the JRev. George Mundy, was the lamented Dr. Milne, and the 
missionary at Chinsurah, ill the East other was the amiable Keith’ ; and seve- 
Indies, stated that he might truly say, ral other ministers owed their firstfreli- ^ 
that if be had never been a Sunday- gious impressions to the tuition they 
school teacher, he should never have received m Sunday-schools, 
been a missionary. (A) FOURTEEN MINISI^RS 

(/) KNILL’S TESTIMONY.— FROM A CLASS.— Mr. Clark, after- 
The Rev. Richard Knill wrote from wards schoolmaster at Sierra Leone, 

’ 3c2 
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taught a Sunday-school at Edinburgh. 
His method of giving instruction was, 
after the pupils had read, or repeated a 
I portion of Scripture, to put such ex- 
planatory and practical questions to 
them as naturally arose out of the pas- 
sage, and to conclude with a short 
address and prayer. Of one class, 
consisting of sixteen boys, fourteen of 
them at adult age, were brought to the 
saving knowledge of God, and acknow- 
leged the early instructions he had 
given them as the means of their con- 
version. The whole of these were 
afterwards engaged in preaching the 
gospel, some of them in Great Britain, 
and others in foreign lands. 

(0 REPORT OF BATH UNION, 
— The Bath (England) Sunday-school 
Union Report, of 1824, gives the pleas- 
ing information, that several mission- 
aries, and upwards of twenty other 
persons, had been called out of its 
schools, to preach ** the glorious gospel 
of the blessed God.” 

(j) the ORPHAN-HOUSE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL.— At a meeting 
of teachers connected with the New- 
oastle-on-Tyne Sunday-school Union, 
in 1823, an old teacher observed that 
I he had known the Orphan-house Me- 
thodist Sunday-school for twenty-one 
years ; and that, during this period, no 
less a number than twenty-six preach- 
ers had issued from it, either from the 
scholars or the teachers. Can there be 
a stronger proof of the utility of Sun- 
day-schools? 

(A) THE CLERGYMAN’S VISIT. 
— 1 was, one Sabbath aftemooon, (says 
a superintendent,) about to close the 
school in w'hich 1 was engaged, wnen 
a well-dressed genteel person, who pre- 
sented himself as a visitor, requested 
me to allow him to speak to the chil- 
dren. This being readily granted, he 
addressed them nearly to the following 
effect : 

There was once a poor lad, who was 
noted, even among his sinful compa- 
nions, for wickedness, but especially 
for swearing and Sabbath breaking. 
He, along with others, resolved, one 
Sabbath, to pelt some steady boys who 
were going to their school. However, 
the lads, on being attacked, ran away ; 
tjiis lad followed them to the very doors 
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of the school, whicK when opened, as 
they were then singing, sneh a sound 
came from the place as seemed to stun 
him. He wondered what they could 
be doing inside ; and a teacher at that 
moment admitted the other boya, and 
invited him in. A new scene now 
opened itself upon him ; nearly three 
hundred boys, seated with their teach- 
ers. They all appeared so neat and 
clean and in such order that he wished 
he wfere “ one of them.” He stood, for 
some time, a spectacle for the whole 
school dirty and ragged, and with bis 
wooden clogs on. After some consul- 
tation, it was resolved to admit him 
into the A B C class. Every thing was 
new to him. The next Sabbath he 
appeared, his hair combed, his fhee 
washed, and a pair of shoes were given 
to him. He now found himself so 
much behind the other boys, that he 
resolved tp strain every nerve to get 
up to them. This determination .was 
the means of his rising to the very first 
class ; when his conduct being approved 
of, he was chosen a teacher.' He now 
felt be bad something more to do than 
teach; he had a soul to be saved or 
lost. In a little time he was enabled, 
after much prayer, to believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and to rejoice in 
his salvation. The Lord then called ! 
him to preach the gospel, and happening ; 
some time afterwards to officiate within 
twenty miles of his own much-beloved 
school, he rode barJ, after the morn- 
ing’s labours, and reached the place 
just in time to see the poor lads in his 
own, very own school ; and here he is 
now speaking to you. 

The scene now became truly affect- 
ing; be borst into tears, as did several 
others around him; at last he sobbed 
out, O, my dear lads, be in right good 
earnest to make the most of your very 
great SAb^th-school privileges ; I have 
kept you too long!” He then con- 
cluded with a most affecting prayer. 

399. MISCELLANEOUS. 

(a) CHIEF JUSTICE MAR- 
SHALL AND JUDGE WASHING- 
TON. — Chief Justice Marshall, and 
the late Judge Washington, of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
were both active in the Sabbath^school 


T 
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At the age of .seyeniy* the 
chief justice regarded it as his high 
honour to walk through the city of 
Richmond at the head of a Sunday- 
school procession. 

(b) EFFECT OF FAITHFUL- 
NESS.-**** A class,” says the report 
from F^— , Massachusetts, ** consist- 
ing in all of six scholars, usually num- 
bering three or four on the Sabbath, 
was left vacant by the removal of its ! 
teacher, who ipight be denominated 
a good common-place teacher. Her 
place was supplied by one who felt the 
solemn responsibility of her station and | 
the worth of souls. Her iufluenee was 
soon seen and felt : numbers flocked to j 
her class, and in a short time it in- 
creased flrom six td fourteen^ and others I 
were necessarily denied admission. A ; 
deep interest and general seriousness 
soon pervaded the whole class. This 
was evidently the result of direct and 
personal conversation with them on the 
subject of their salvation. In a short 
time this devoted teacher was obliged 
by ill health to resign her place to 
another ; the class has now lost much 
of it:j interest in spiritual things, 
and has gradually dwindled away to 
nearly its former number. This in- 
stance goes to show that even the 
thoughtless have a disposition to covet 
and listen to the instructions of those 
who deal faithfully with their souls.” 

(c) THE THREE CLASSES AND 
THE THREE RESOLUTIONS.— 
In the State of New York, a pious 
young lady was once requested by the 
superintendent to take a class of girls 
in the S&bbath-school. She accepted 
the invitation and engaged in the work. 
She was observed to be very earnest, 
faithful and affectionate with her charge. 
Soon a change was observed, and one 
scholar after another becaine thought- 
ful, serious and anxious, milal evqry 
member of her class was apparently 
converted to God. 

She was at length requested to give 
up her cla8& and, take another, none 
of the pupils of which were pious. 
Widi some hesitation she at length 
consented ; «nd she had not been in 
her new class long before similar effects 
were observed, and ultimately every 
member of the class <ihenfihed a hope 


in Christ She was finally induced to 
give up this class also to be instructed 
by others, and to take another class of 
children who were unconverted. She 
had not laboured long before precisely 
I the same results followed her labours 
as betbre— every member of this third 
class became pious. ' And now her 
work was done : her Master called her 
to her rest in heaven ; she died, but her 
labours lived. 

After her death, her friends, on exa- 
mining her religious journal, found the 
following resolutions, viz. : — Resolved, 
that I will pray once each day for eacji 
member of my class by name. On look- 
ing farther in the journal, they found 
the same resolution re-written and re*- 
adopted, with a slighCI addition, as fol- 
lows,* viz. — Resolved, tsttt I will pray 
once each day for each member ojf wy 
class by namct f^^d. aaonize in prayer. 

Looking on still rarther in her jour- 
nal, the same resolution was again 
found re-written and re-adopred, with 
another slight addition, as follows, viz.: 
— Resolvkd, that I will pray once each 
day for each member of my class by 
name, and agonize in prayer, and expect 
a blessing. Did that teacher do too 
much and pray too much? What 
answer would her glorified spirit now 
give could she speak to us ? • 

id) A DYING TEACHER MIS- 
TAKEN. — Mr. M. was for many jears 
a pious and indefatigable Sunday-school 
teacher. R pleased God to call him to 
suffer severe affliction, and to an early 
death. During his long affliction, 
though it was painful even to see him 
walk, he went to his class, nor would 
he resign it as long as he could possi- 
bly reach the school. ** It was my hap- 
piness,” says a writer in the * Teacher’s 
Magazine,’ ** to visit him during his 
trying illness ; and the calmness of his 
nund under affliction, and his triumph- 
ant departure, I never shall forget; 
nor shall 1 cease to remember another 
circumstance. Turning to me, and 
with something like despondency,* he 
said, * Well, I believe 1 never was rue- 
ful as a Sunday-school teacher.’ 

** jSmie short time after his deaths 1 
visited a Sunday-school in a small 
town some distance from that in which 
Mr. M. hmi lived. 1 soon recognized 
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among the teachers one 'who had been 
a Sunday-scholar; 1 conversed with 
him and found that he was a professor 
of religion, and a member of a Christian 
church in that town. I congratulated 
him upon his employment and Inquired 
by what means he had been led to love 
the Lord Jesus Christ? He replied, 

‘ The advice which my teacher agjdn 
and again gave me, led me to reflection 
and to prayer, and 1 hope was the 
means of leading me to Christ/ And 
who was that teacher? He replied, 

' ‘ Mr. M/ Yes, that same dear friend, 
who, upon a dying bed, said, he be- 
lieved he had never been useful as a 
Sunday-school teacher.” 

(e) PRESIDENT HARRISON A 
TEACHER. — President Harrison 
taught, for several years, in a humble 
Sabbath-school on the banks of the 
Ohio. The Sabbath before he left 
; home for Washington, to assume the 
I duties of chief idagistrate of the nation, 

! he met his Bible-class as usual ; and 
his last counsel on the subject to his 
gardener, at Washington, it may be 
hoped, will never be forgotten by the 
nation. When advised te keep a ao^ to 
protect his fruit, he replied— “ Rather 
set a Sunday-school teacher to take care 
of the boys.” 

(/) EXAMPLE OF SEVERAL 
STATESMEN. — A writer in the New 
York “Journal of Commerce,” for 
1844, says, “ The present Chancellor 
of the University of New York city, 
(Mr. Frelinghuysen,) was a Sunday- 
school tocher while he held the ofiice 
of Attorney-General of New Jersey, 
and allerwards, while a senator m 
Congress; and he may still be seen 
cheerfplly associating with the hum- 
blest teachers. 

“ The Hon. B. F. Butler was a Sunday- 
school teacher while holding the o^oe 
of Attorney- General of ihe United 
States, and has, at the present time, 
his Bible-class for young men. 

“ And the visitor at Saratoga Springs, 
who will look into the Sunday-school, 
may there see the Hon. Chancellor of 
the state of New York (R. H. JVal- 
worth)with other literary gentlemen, 
animating the young in their Bible in- 
^ vestigations. 

“ The Hon. Wm. Ellsworth, while go- 


vernor of the state of Connecticut, 
instructed a Bible-class from Sabbath to 
Sabbath, in one of the Congregational 
churches of Hartford. He remarked 
that when he quitted the gubernatorial 
chair in the State-house, and came be- 
fore his class to teach the word of God, 
he felt that he was not going down, bnt 
gomg ii».” 

(p) A GOOD RESOLUTION.— 
At the close of an agent’s address to a 
meeting in the western part of the state 
of Massachusetts, in 1828, after alluding 
to the fact that a neighbouring town 
was labouring to bring all into the Sab- 
bath-school, that old and young, in the 
interval of divine service, should be 
employed in teaching or studying the 
Bible, he inquired whether it was not 
the duty of the people of that place to 
follow an example so worthy of imita- 
tion ? Some with locks already white 
for the gfrave, said they would become 
Sabbath-school scholars, and, in accents 
tremulous with emotion, gave thanks 
to God that they could now come and 
enjoy the privileges with which he was 
blessing their children. The following 
resolution was then almost unanimously 
adopted by male and female: That, in 
the opinion of this meeting, it is the duty 
of EVERY PERSON, not prevented by the 
providence of Ghd, to be connected with 
a Sabbath-school; and that we will do 
all in our power to effect this object 
(A) SCHOOLS IN WALES.— 
A poor family, in Wales, had acquired, 
by great industry, the sum of thirty 
pounds This for greater security, as 
was thought, was placed in the hands 
of a person reported to be very rich ; 
but he shortly afterwards failra, and 
the humble investors lost their little all. 
They were nearly broken-hearted; and, 
from their abject condition, did not like 
I to be seen in a place of worship. After 
some tiftie, however, their little boy 
fbund his way to a Sunday-school, was 
very attentive, and went remilarly for 
a long tinie. At length he became 
very Hi, and requested the teachers to 
come and pray with him. He gradu- 
ally grew worse, and it became evident 
to himself and others, that he was soon 
to leave this world. This little boy 
then told his parents he felt quitq 
happy in the lore of God; and 
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that if he had not attended a l^nday- think that ^ deep interest is felt in con- 
school, he sAkould have known nothing sequence of all being together ; the 
of the Lord Jesos Christ He entreated, adults give character to the school — the 
as his dying request, that his mother younger members feel the importance 
would attend and take his place in the of the study in which the older ones 
Sunday-school ; for, in Wales, there are engaged. 

are nearly as many adults, or grown Tha happj effects of the Sabbath - 
people, in the schools, as children. The school in this town are perceptible in 
poor weeping mother consented, and, all classes of persons. The aged have 
after her little boy*s death, attended opened their eyes upon a new world; 
where he used to sit; the result of the Bible has become the delightful 
which was, that both she and her has- study of many who, till within three 
b?Jid became tmly converted to Qod, years, scarcely ever perused it: those 
(*) EFFECT OF HAVING who are past the meridian of life often 
ADULT SCHOLARS. A gentle- remark to me that they find subjects of 
man, speaking of a certain Sabbath- thought and inquiry which never sug- 
sohool in Massachusetts, says, the gested themselves to them till they 
school embraces those of all ages, from studied for the purpose of teaching 
three to eighty. 'With a few excep- others, or to give answers to questions, 
tioni^ the whde congregation attend Our adult classes ai^ on the plan of 
the school. mutual instruction ; and 1 think there 

A more interesting school 1 have is quite as much interest manifested 
never seen: all seem desirous of under- among them as among the youtli. 
standing the word of God, and many, This has htd a very salutary effect on 
I trust, that they may obey it. We the younger scholars. 


' 400. SATAN, AGENCY OF. 

(a) A HARD QUESTION. — tious of bis own mind. Such an one, 
An islander in the South Seas, once ' it was observed, would often find him- 
proposed the following query to the self exposed to an influence that could 
missionaries: — ** You say God is a holy be attributed only to Satanic agency; 
and powerful Being ; that Satan is the buf that why he was permitted to 
cause of avast increase of moral evil .exert thi? influence on man, was nut 
or wickedness in the world, by exciting made known in the Bible.” 
or disposing men to sin. If Satan be (5) “ ITHE DEVIL IS WROTH.” 
only a dependent creature, and the — ** 1 asked the Rev. Legb Riohmond,” 
cause of so much evil, which is dis- says one, how we were to reconcile 
pleasing to God, why does God not kill the increase of religion with the ac- 
Satan at once, and thereby prevent all knowledged growth of crime, as evinci’d 
the evil of which he is the author?” in our courts of justice?. He answered, 

In answer he was told, ** that the facts | Both are true. Bad men are becom- 
of Satau^s dependence on, or subjection Ing worse, and good men better. The 
to the Almighty, and his^ yot being first qjr® ripening ibr judgment, the 
permitted to tempt men to evil, were latter for ^lory. The increase of wick- 
nndcniable from the declarations of edness is, m tnis respect, a proof of the 
Scripture, and the experience of every increase of religion. The devil is wrqth, i 
one accustomed to observe the operas knowing that his time is short.’ ” 
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401. SELF-CONTROL. 


(a) THE MERCHANT AND THE 
QUAKER.— 'A merchant in Lond<m 
had a dispute with a quaker respecting 
the settlement of an account The 
merchant was determined to bring 
account into court — a proceeding which 
the quaker earnestly deprecated, using 
every argument in his power to con- 
vince the merchant of his error ; but 
the latter was inflexible. Desirous to 
make a last effort the quaker called at 
his house one morning, and inquired of 
the servant if his master was at home ; 
the merchant hearing the inquiry, and 
knowing the voice, called out from the 
top of the stairs, Tell that rascal I am 
not at home.*' The ^akef looking up 
at him, calmly said, “Well, friend, God 
put thee in a b^ter mind/’ The 
merchant struck afterwards with the 
meekness of the reply, and having more 
deliberately investigated the matter, be- 

I came convinced that the quaker was 
right and he was wrong. He recjuested 
to see him, and after acknowledging his 
error, he said, “ 1 have one question to 
ask you, how were you able with such 
patience, on various occasions, to bear 
my abuse ?” “ Friend,” replied the 

quaker, “ 1 will tell thee ; I was natu- 
rally as hot and violent as thou art I 
knew that to indulge this temper was 
sinful ; and I found that it was impru- 
dent 1 observed that men in a passion 
always spake aloud ; and I thought if 1 
could control my voice, I should repress 
my passion. I have, therefore, made it 
a rule, never to let my voice rise above 
a certain key ; and by a careful obser- 
vation of this rule, 1 have, by the bless- 
ing of God, entir^ master^ my na- 
tural temper.” The qhaker reasoned 
phiksophtcally, and the merclvjmt, as 
every' one else may do, benefited by bis 
example. 

(b) MARLBOROUGH AND HIS 
SERVANT.-The Duke of Marlbo- 
rough possessed great command of tem- 
per, and never permitted it to be ruffled 
by little things, in which even the great- 
est men have been occasionally foimd 
unguarded. As he was one day riding 

^with Commissary Harriot, it began to 

9 


rain, and he called to bis servant fbr his ' 
cloak. The servant not bringing it im- 
mediately, he called fbr it again. The 
servant, being embarrassed with the 
straps and buckles, did not come up to 
him. At last, as it was raining very 
hard, the duke called to him again, and 
asked him what he was about^ that he 
did not bring his cloak, “You must 
stay, sir,” grumbled the fellow, “ if it 
rains cats and dogs, till I can get at it.” 
The duke turned round to Harriot, and 
said, very coolly, “Now I would not 
be of that fellow’s temper for all the 
world.” * 

(c) NEWTON AND HIS DQAr- 
Sir Isaac Newton’s temper, it is Hid, 
was so equal and mild, that no accident 
could disturb it A remarkable instance 
of which is related as follows 
Sir Isaac had a favourite little dog, 
which he called Diamond. Being one 
evening called out of his study into the 
next room. Diamond was left behind. 
When Sir Isaac returned, having been 
absent but a few minutes, he had the 
mortification to find that Diamond had 
overturned a lighted candle among some 
papers, the nearly finished labour of 
many years, which were soon in flames, 
and afmost consumed to ashes. This 
loss, from Newton’s advanced age, was 
irreparable ; but, without at all punish- 
ing the dog, he exclaimed, “ O, Diamond, 
Diamond I you little know the mischief 
you have done !” 

id) THE LOGICIAN’S DIGRES- 
SION.— Of Mr. John Henderson, it is 
observed, that the oldest of his friends 
never beheld him otherwise than calm 
and collected ; it was a state of mind he 
retained under all circumstances. Dar- 
ing his ^residence at Oxford, a student 
of a neighbouring college^ proud of his 
logical acquirements, was solicitous pf a 
private disputation with the renowned 
Henderson ; some mutual friends intro- 
duced him, and, having chosen his sub- 
ject, they conversed for some time with 
equal candor and moderation ; but Hen- 
derson’s antagonist, perceiving his confu- 
tation inevitable, (forgetting the character 
of a gentleman, ^nd w ith a resentment' 
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engendered by his former arrogance.) meet any person in the road in a worse 
threw a fulf glass of wine in face, habit of body than yourself, would you 
Henderson, without altering his features think you had reason to be enraged at 
or changing his position, gently wiped him on that account ; pray then, what 
his face, and then coolly relied, ‘^This, greater reason can you have for being 
sir, isadigreuioni now far me argumetU.** incensed at a man for a worse habit of 
(s) THE HARDEST FOE. — Peter mind than any of yourselves V* 
the Great made a law, in 1722, that if His wife, Xantippe, was a woman 
any nobleman beat or ill-treated his of a most fantastical and furious spirit, 
slaves, he should be looked upon as in- At one time, having vented all the re- 
sane, and a guardiim should be appointed proaches upon Socrates her fury could 
to t^e care of his person and of his suggest, he went out and sat before the 
estate. This great monarch once struck^ door. His calm and unconcerned be- 
his gardener, who, being a man of great haviour but irritated her so much the 
sensibility, took to his b^ and died in more ; and in the excess of her rage, she 
a few days. Peter hearing of this, ex- ran up-stairs and emptied a vessel upon 
claimed, with tears in his eyes, Alas ! his head ; at which he only laughed, and 
1 have civilized my own subjects ; I have said, ** that so much thunder must needs 
conquered other nations ; yet I h^e not woduce a shower.” Alcibiades, his 
I h|||B able to civilize or to conquer my- friend, talking with ^iip about his wife, 
IV** told him he wondered how he could bear 

(/) SELF-CONTROL OF SOC- such an everlasting scold in the same 
RATES.— Socrates finding himself in house with him ; he replied, ** 1 have so 
great emotion against a slave, said, ^ I accostomer' myself to expect it, that it 
would beat you if I were not angry.” now offends me no more than the noise 
Having received a box on thef ear, he of carriages in the streets.” 
contented himself by only saying with (^) A GREAT CONQUEST.— 
a smile, ** It is a pity we do not know Antigonu^ king of Syria, during one of 
whe 1 to. put on a helmet” Socrates bis campaigns, one day overheard some 
meeting a gentleman of rank in the of his soldiers reviling him behind his 
streets, sainted him, but the gentleman tent ; but instead of summoning them to 
took no notice of the philoso{)her. His appear and answer for their contumely, 
friends in company, observing what and exercising his authority in their 
passed, told the philosopher ** they were punishment, he barely drew aside the 
so exasperated at the man’s jncivility, curtainof his tent, and said, “Gent/emen, 
that they bad a good mind to resent it;” just remove to a greater distance^for your 
but he very calmly answered “ If you | king hearts you,'* 


402. SELF-DECEPTION. 

(a) THE CHURCH- MEMBER’S duct. He arose and acknowledged his 
EXCUSE FOR DRUNKENNESS. — offence, apparently with the deepest con- 

In the town of , in the State of New trition, and entreated his brethren (tears 

York, there lived a man who occasion- all the while falling down his cheeks) 
ally dr^k to intoxication.* He, was a that they would not excommunipate him 
professor of religion ; and as private from the church, alleging, as a reason 
admonitions proved ineffectual, he was for the helpless state in which he was 
at length brought before the church, sometimes found, that ** his. constitution 
The evidence of his intemperance wds required more spirit than Ms legs would' 
oleiur and unquestionable ; but that he bear up under /” r 

might not be condemned without the ( b ) THE MORALIST CON- 
privilege of defence, he was permitted, VERTED.— Mr, R had recrived a 
before the vote was taken, to say highly religious education, and from 
what he could in vindication of his con* earliest years bad been surrounded with 
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pious connections. So great was his 
respect for religious ordinances^ and his 
conviction of the importance of main- 
taining its forms, that for years he 
heartlessly officiated at the family altar. 
By this means, by regular attendance 
on the sanctuary, and by his blameless 
deportment, his Mends were led, in the 
blindness of their charity, to belieTe 
him a truly pious man. Hence, with- 
out any inquiry into his inward expe- 
rience, they often urged hm to Join the 
church, ^me secret misgivings led 
him to decline ; yet, as he has since 
remarked, it was his prevailing opinion, 
' that he was better than many profes- 
sors of religion. Indeed, such was the 
influence of the opinions of his friends 
ovtr him, that he gradually fell into the 
belief, that at some former period he 
had, unawares^ passed from, death unto 
life. While in this state of mind a 
revival commenced in the congregation 
of which he was a member. Striking 
instances of painfnl conviction and 
joyful conversion passed under his 
observation. The officiating clergyman 
appointed an evening lecture, near 
Mr. B.*s residence. With accustomed 
hospitality, Mr. B. invited the minister 
home with him after the lecture. After 
some general remarks, Mr. B. took 
occasion to dwell upon the inconsist- 
encies of professors of religion. Little 
or no reply was made. 

At length he began to expose his own 
views and feelings respecting what he 
thought true religion i but, much to his 
disappointment, the clergyman waived 
the subject with some indefinite reply. 
Mr. B. thought he discovered, io this 
unexpected silence, that his guest (as 
was the fact) considered his religion 
suspicious, which not a little disturbed 
his quiet. And this incident, slight as 
it may seem, was the means, appa- 
rently. of apprising this man of the 
complete deception under which he and 
others had laboured, respecting the true 
state of |iis heart He was now con- 
strained to explore its dark recesses ; 
and the more he examined, the more 
he was convinced, that he had for years 
been wrappi^ himself in a delusion ; 
that the foundation of bis hope was a 
lie. He soon became more d^ly sen- 
sible concerning his own sins than con- : 


cerning those of professors of religion, 
or of any other human being. At length 
he submitted to the conditions of divine 
grace, and continued afterwards to re- 
joice in tlie God of his salvation. “ Oh I 
I shudder,*’ said he, to a friend, the 

thought of my hair-breadth escape. 
How easgt how easy to be deceived in 
the belief \heX we are Christians, without 
the least spark of vital piety ! *’ 

(c) THE RUM-DRINKER’S CON- 
VICT ION. — During the revival at 

S , says the Rev. Mr. Nettleton, I 

witnessed an instance i which, if you 
please, I will. relate. Mr. A. was one 
of’ the most^respectable ^ men in that 
village, about thirty years of age, who 
kept a large boarding-house. His wife 
was under deep conviction, and soon 
was r^oiciiig in hope, and she pr|||||. * 
with and for her husband. This HI' 
the means of his conviction ; though, 
at the time, it was not known. Report 
said he was confined to his bed, and 
dangerously ill. Hints were in private 
circulation that he was anxious for his 
soul, and was ashamed to have it 
known. It was late in the evening, 
when Brother G* went to his house, 
and found him in a bed-room, in a 
remote corner, in the greatest agony. 

“ What is the matter ? ” said Brother 
G. **Oh, 1 am sick I I am in such 
distress I ” ** But your pulse is regular. 
Where is, your pam ? ” He made no 
reply > but witli violence smote upon his 
breast. He was asked, ** Is it there ? ” 

“ It is,” be replied. The next evening 
I called, and found him still in the same 
distress. His convictions appeared to 
be deep ; but when I returned, I sug- 
gested to Brother G. a suspicion of the 
smell of ardent spirits. I then related 
a number of anecdotes of false conver- 
sions, connected with this suspicious 
scent. “ Mr. A. is a very moral man,” 
said he, ^*and far from suspicion on 
that point;” 'but, for fear, he sent me 
back to give him a solemn caution. I 
returned, and with much delicacy, 
warned him not to taste, lest — . lie 
seemed startled at my suggestion, and 
assured me that he was ffir fhna that 
habit. I requested his wiffi ,to watch 
him, and learned from her, that through 
his distress his strength bad greatly 
failed, and that he had taken a very 
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oniift to prevent his sinking entirely. 
1 returned, abd observed to Brother G. 
that 1 feared Mr. A. was a rained man. 
His concern continued for a few davs, 
when he became exceedingly joyful. 
His conversion was considered won- 
derful ; but my joy was checked — I 
could not forget the smell of ardent 
spirits. I called and found him much 
elated with joy ; but when I cautioned 
him^ he sCemed surprised and some- 
what offended, and ol»erved — ** I think 
1 have been distressed enou^ to expe- 
rience religion.’* “ Ah 1 ** s^ I, ** now 
1 doubt more than ever wj^ether your 
heart has ever been changild. Do you 
think there is any merit m the distress 
of an awakened sinner? Suppose you 
had been to hell, and endured the tor- 

» of the damned ; what then ? It 
distress, but love to God and a 
change of heart which alone can fit the 
sinner for heaven.” After a little con- 
versation, his heart rose in such oppo- 
sition, that he relinquished his hope. 
His distress returned in a momelit, and 
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he cried out, “ What shall 1 do ? ” His 
heart was evidently unrenewed, and 
still quarrelling with the justice of God. 
From some expressions, 1 caught a 
glimpse* of his heart ; and that if he 
should ever experience religion, it was 
his secret purpose never' to make a 
pnblio profession of it. He was evi- 
dently unhiunbled, like a bullock uniie^ 
customed to the yoke, I put into his 
hands “Edwards on the Justice of 
God in the Damnation of Sinners.’* 
Shortly, he again found relief. He 
wished to profess religion with others, 
bat prudence led us to wait ; * and the 
result was, that in progress of time he 
became a sot I know not of a more 
hopeless being on earth ; he does no 
business ; has drank himself out of his 
property, and almost out of his reason ; 
and, as Brother G. says, he has become 
a brute. 

* Whether this waiting was right or wrong 
is questionable. Without it the man became 
a brute; With it he eould but have become a 
brute, and might have become a Christian.^ 
£d. 


403. SELF-DENIAL. 


( a ) TRANSCRIBING FROM 
DODDRIDGE. — The “Southern Re- 
ligious Telegraph ” states, that Miss 

T , of county, who was 

very thoughtless, was induced by a 
friend to promise that she would read 
the “Rise and Progress.” For many 
weeks she postponed it; but at length 
became, interested for her soul, and 
took up the work and read It with care. 
Her feelings followed those of the writer 
generally, and with as little opposition 
as could be expected until she came to 
the sevedteenth chapter. That is styled 
the “self-dedication chapter.!! While 
transcribing this chapter, Iccording to 
the author^ « direction, to make it her 
own act, consecrating herself to Jebo- 
^ vah's service for time and for ever, she, 
hesitated. Her wicked heart arose in 
opposition ; ‘she could not sdrreAder a/f 
to God ; there was a emaU portion of 
her earthly treasures, a iitUe shining 
dust, used as ornaments of her . perish- 
ing body, which , she . .yiraa unwillmg to 


surrender for that “ glittering crown of 
glory” which Christ promises to all 
those that love and serve him. In great 
agony her pen was laid aside, and for 
several d?ys she refused to finish the 
dedication ..^chapter. One day, while 
complaining to a sister (since gone to 
rest) that she could find no peace, her 
sister replied, “ Perhaps there is some- 
thing you are unwilling^ to part with, 
some little thing that you will not give 
up for the sake of an interest in Christ. 
B^member, he requires entire consecra- 
tion— a//.” She soon left her sister, 
retired to her closef, resolved to part 
with 'her jewelry and all things else 
for an interest in her Redeemer. She 
was immediately able to finish tran- 
scribing her chapter, light ' began tp . 
! dawn upon her soul, and her^proud 
I spirit was humbled. Peace gr^ually 
dawped upon her mind, and as soon as 
an opDortdnity presented, she 'united 
with tne chnreh, and now walks in 
newness of life. 
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(6) UNPURCHASED, UNSE- 
DUCED,— The Marquis de Bou^, a 
gallaat general* in the service of Louis 
xiY., vras greatly esteemed by that 
monarch, and by his prime^mmister, 
Cardinal Mazarm. He would hare 
made a great fortune^ if he had been 
a Roman Catholic; and he received 
several letters from the queen and from 
the cardinal, wherein they exhorted him 
to change bis profession, and thereby 
remove the obstacle which lav in the 
way of his advancement They also 
offered him a marshalls staff, and a con- 
siderable government provided he would 
become a Roman Catholic. His answer 
was, that if he could resoNe to betray 
his God for a marshal’s staff, he might 
betray his ^ king for a less advantage 
but that he would do neither of them, 
being contented to see that his services 
were acceptable, and that his religion 
was the only reason why he was not 
rewarded for them. 

(c) THE EAR-RINGS SACRI- 
FICED. — “A gentleman,*? says Mr. 
Knill, missionary at Petersburg, ** resi- 
dent on the shores of the Caspian, who 
once cared nothing about Christ or his 
cause, has, within a few years, become 
a warmdiearted disciple. Knowing his 
character, I wrote to him to assist me in 
the distribution of the Holy Scriptures. 
To my request ho joyfully agreed ; but 
he did not think it sufficieut to contri- 
bute towards the object himself, but tried 
to enlist others also in the good work. 
He mentioned it in particular to a pious 
lai^ of his acquaintance, who had just 
bemre received a present of a hundred 
roubles, to purchase a pair of ear-rin^ 
Fbed with the hope of promoting 
eternal happidess of her fellow-cr^*a- 
tures, she determined to sacrifice her 
ear-rings to the cause of God, and sent 
the hundred roubles to me. Perhaps 
this was the first time that ever her 
attachment to the Saviour had called for 
a sacrifice ; and it must be unspeakably 
gratifying to her mind, when reviewing 
the transaction, to feel that she could 
part with her ornaments for her ador- 
able Redeemer.” 

(d) SELF-DENIAL OP VARI- 
OUS MARTYRS.-JUUTO Paixee, 
in Queen JMary’s days, had life apd pre- 
ferment offered him, £f he would recmit 
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his faith in Christ. Hia answer was, that 
he had resigned his living in two places 
for the sake of the gos^ and now 
was ready to yield his lim on account 
of Christ. 

William Hunter, when urged by 
Bonner to recant, replied, he could only 
be moved by the Scriptures, for he 
reckoned the things of earth but dross 
for Christ ; and when the sheriff offered 
him a pardon at the stake, if he would 
renounce his faith, he firmly rejected it. 

Antonius Riceto, a Venetian, was 
offered his*iife, and considerable wealth, 

I if he wou^ concede but a little ; and 
when his Sth, son, with weeping, en- 
treated him to do so, he answered, that 
he was .resolved to lose both children 
and estate for Christ. ^ 

The Prince of Conde, at the * 

sacre of Paris, when the King assflH 
him that he should die within three 
days, if be did not renounce his reli- 
gion, told the monarch that his life and 
estate were in his hand, and that he 
would give up both rather than renounce 
the truth. 

(e) PATRIOTIC THEOLOGIAN. 

— Mr. Weed, in one of his letters from 
Scotland, says,— “ While at Liberton, 
which place is about two miles from 
the centre of Edinboro’, I was informed 
of an instance of theological patriotism 
that would have made the old * Camero- 
nian cow-feeder,’ were he alive, leap 
for joy. Observing a dozen stone-masons 
actively engaged m, putting np the walls 
of a small ^ifice, at which as many 
persons were lookers-on, my cabman in- 
formed me that they were building a new 
kirk for a * non-intrnsionist minister,* 
and, on further inquiry, I ascertained 
that this humble temple was designed 
for an eloquent preacher, who, with a 
devotion worthy of ‘ Reul^n Butler,’ or 
even of the stoutest Cameronians, who 
hid themselves in caverns daring the 
* persecuting times,’ had renounced a 
living of 3,dOO dollars per annum, with 
a fine parsonage-hmilBe and glebe, rather ^ 
than compronuse his principles.” 

(/) THE CEYLONESE CON- 
VERTSi. — The simplicity of many of 
the beaten, when they redeive the truth 
of God in the love of it, is often very 
admirable. The Rev. W. M. Harvard 
states, in his narrative relative to C^ y- 
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Ion, that whei^ he was once addressing or three more ahanidoned charms were 
a native congregation in the government handed up in a similar way; and before 
school-house at Pantura, from 1 John the dose of the service, a handful of 
iii. 8, he endeavoured to show that the them was in his possession. 

Kappooa system waa one of the works {g) THE ONLY DRESS.— A mis- 
of the devil which Ae Son of God came sionary in India says:— “I rode to 
to destroy; and urged their immediate Nallamaram, and saw some people of 
renunciation of all confidence in their the congregation there, together with 
vain charms, and to commit the keeping the catediist. The clothes of one of the 
of their bodies and their souls to God. women were rather dirty, and I asked 
Appealing to their understandings and her about the case. * Sir,' said she, * I 
consciences, he inquired, ** Which of am a poor woman, and have only this 
you will now cast away these works single dress.' ‘ Well, have you always 
of the devil, and place himself under been so poor ? * ^ No, I bad some money 
the protection of the Soir;^of God ? ” and jewels, but a year ago the Haravers 
He looked round upon the o^gregation, (thieves) came and robbed me of all; 
a? for a reply. Presently a charm was They told me,* she said, ‘ If you will 
banded up to the pulpit, Ivhich had been i^ium to heathenism^ we shaU restore you 
broken off for that purpose. He held every thing.* ‘ Well, w^y did you not 
itA, and gave thanks to God, that in .follow their advice ? Now you are a 
that place he had begun to destroy these poor Christian.* ‘ O, sir,* she replied, 
works of the devil. He then repeated * 1 would rather be a poor Christian than 
the inquiry, “ Who next ? ” &c., and two a rich heathen* ** 


401. SERVANTS. 

(o) THE DESPISED CONGRE- person, to remind him that he had a 
GATION.~A worldly man began to soul, and to admonish him, in a respect- 
taunt a celebrated preacher, and, among ful manner, not to lose the last op- 
other things, told him it was true his portunity of attending to its welfare, 
congregation was large, but it was chiefly Diderot heard him with attention, melted 
made up of servants and low people, into teat's, and thanked him. He even 
“ I know it is,” said the sagacious di- consented to allow the young man to 
vine ; “ my church is composed of such introduce n clergyman, whom he would 
converts as Jesus Christ and his apos- probably have continued to admit to his 
ties gained ; and, as for servants, I had chamber, if his infidel friends woufc 
rather be instrumental in converting have suffered the minister to repeat his 
them than their employers.*’ visits. Let us be encouraged to attempt 

“ Why so?*’ inquired the man. good under the most unpromising cir- 

“ Because,” observed the minister, cumstances, and, in our different sta- 
“ they have the care of all the chil- tions, to remember we are commanded 
dreu.** j, tQ labour for the welfare of those with 

(6) DIDEROT’S SERVANT.— The whom we are connected. 

Abbe Barruel, in the accopnt' he gives (c) MELANCTHON’S SERVANT, 
of the closing scene of Diderot’s life, — Philip Melancthon, who iS univer- 
tells us that he had a Christiaa servaut, sally known as one of the reformers; 
to whom he had been kind, and who was highly esteemed for his great ge* * 
waited upon him in his last illness., nerosity. Indeed his friends were as- 
This servant took a tender interest in tonished at his liberality, and wondered 
the melancholy situation of his master, how, with his small means, he ' could ^ 
who was jhst about to leave this world, affoi^ to give so much in charity, 
without preparation for another. Though It appears to have been principally 
a young iftan, he ventured one day, owing to the care and good manage- 
when he was engagediAbout bis master’s ment of an excellent and faithful ser- i 
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vant named John, a native of Sweden. 
The duty of provisioning the family 
was intrusted to this domestic, whose 
care, assiduity and prudence, amply 
justified the unbounded confidence re- 
posed in him. He made the concerns 
of the family his own, avoiding all 
needless expenditure, and watching 
with a jealous eye his master’s pro- 

n ; and was also the first instructor 
e children during their infancy. 
He grew old in his master’s service, 
and expired in his house amidst the 
affectionate resets of the whole family. 
During a service of thirty-four years, 
how much usefulness was effected by 
honest John, and by his master through 
his instrumentality I Melancthon in- 
vited the students of the university to 
attend the ffineral of his faithful ser- 
vant, delivered an oration over his 
grave, and composed a Latin epitaph 
for his tombstone, of which the follow- 
ing is a translation: 

** Here, at a distance from his n^ive land, 
Came honest John, at Philip's d^st command ; 
Companion of his exile, doubly dear. 

Who in a servant found a friend sincere ; 

And more than friend— a man of faith and 
prayer, 

Assiduous soother of his master's care. 

Here to the worms.his lifel^fss body’a given. 
But his imm'^rtal 'il sees God ii heaven)** 

00 A MVING FPISTLE.— “ One 
day, in iriy travels,” says Mr. Jay, “ I 
heard of a servant wIk had at? ended a 
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Wesleyan chapel. This offended her 
master and mistress, who told her that 
she must discontinue the practice, or 
leave their service. She received the 
intbrmation with modesty, said she was 
sorry, but so it must be ; she could not 
sacrifice the convictions of her con- 
science to keep her place. So they 
gave her warning; and she was now 
determined, if possible, to be more cir- 
cumspect and exemplary than ever; 
dete 'mined that, if she suffered for her 
religion, her religion should not suffer 
for her. Some time after this, the 
master said to the mistress, “ Why, 
dm is rather a hard measure with re- 
,,*ard to our servant; has she not a 
right to worship God where she pleases 
as well as ourselves ?” 

“ Ob, yes,” said the mistress ; “ and 
wt* never had so good a servant ; one ) 
who rose so early, and got her work 
doiK JO well, was so clean, and was so | 
economical, never answering again.” 

They consequently intimated that she 
might remain. Some time after this 
the wife said to her husband, “ I think 
Mary’s religion does her a great deal 
more good tlian our religion seems to 
do us ; I should like to hear her mini- 
ster.” She went, and was impressed ; 
siie then prevailed upon her husband 
to go, and he was impressed ; and now 
thev ar« followers of God, and have 
the worsiilp of God in their house. 
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(a) FJ'vE DIRECTIONS,— « Five 
persons,” says Mr. Brooks, ** were 
studying M'hat were the best means to 
mortify sm ; one said, to meditate on 
death; the second, to meditate on judg- 
ment; the third, to meditate on the joys 
of heaven; tbe fourth, to meditate on 
the torments of hell; the fifth, to medi- 
tate on the blood and sufferings of 
Jesus Christ ; and certainly tbe last is 
the choicest and strongest motive of 
all. If ever we could cast off our de- 
spairing thoughts, we must dwell and 
muse much upon, and apply this pre- 
cious blood to our own souls ; so shall 
Vorrow aAd mourning fiee away.” 

— . a 


1 (6) DEATH PREFERRED TO 

! SIN.— Count Godomar, a foreigner of 
note, often professed, in his declining 
years, when death and the eternal 
world seemed near, “ That he feared 
nothing ^mpre in the world than sin; 
and whatever liberties be had formerly 
taken; he would rather now submit .to 
be torn to pieoes by wUd beasts, than 
knowingly or wilUn^y commit any sin 
against God.” 

(c) USHER’S LAST WORDS. 
SINS OF OMISSION. — The last 
words that Archbishop Usher expressed, 
were, ** Lord forgive my sins, especially 
my sins of omissicn,” ^ 
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(d) THE INFANT’S ANSWJER. se6 the folly of some of their objections. 
—At a missiotfary station among the They asked me one day, how it could 
Hottentots, the question was proposed, be supposed that God would destroy 
“ Do we possess any thing that we have Adam and his descendants, only for 
not received of God?” A little girl of j eating an apple? In iny worst state 
five years old immediately answered, , I could see that there was nothing in 

Yes, sir, this often answered and weak objec- 

(e) “THEY BROKE THE OR- ■ tion; it was not that our first parents 
DER.” — A poor villager in England , had only eaten of some kind of fiiiit ; 
supplied an answer to the cavil of an ' it was that they had disobeyed God ; 
unbeliever ; he said, “ Time was, when it was sir,” said the poor man, “ that 
I got amongst a set of people who they broke the order.” 

would not believe the Bible, and I (/) NEWTON'S OPINION.— 
heard all their objections, and some of “ Many have puzzled themselves,” 
them did me great hurt ; for 1 was not says Mr. Newton, “ about the oyigin of 
able to answer them, and my belief evil ; I observe there is evil, and that . 
became almost as bad as theirs. I felt , there is a way to escape it, and with 
all the time I was wrong, and I could j ^lis I begin and end. 


406. SIN AGAINST THE HOLY GHOST. 

(a) THE INlTDEIi’S OONFES- devil. The consequence was, as might 

SION. — Mr. F , the subject cjf the have been expected, he became more 

following narrative, was a respectable and more confirmed in his infidel prin- 
inhabitant of one of the nortficrn towns ciples, until about four or five months 
of reniLsylvnnia. About seven years previous to his death. It was at this 

previous to his death, ]\lr. W , a time that the writer first became ac- 

missionary, visited the t(Avn where Mr. quainted withltira, and it was from his 

F resided. Under Ins faithful la- own lips, and from Ins nt ighbours, that 

urs, a revival of religioi. commenced, the foregoing account of his lile was 
in which numbers were brought into the received. On reading to him the first 
kingdom of the Redeemer. Theatten- nine verses of the sixth chapter of the 

tion of Mr. F was also arrested. Hebrews, and the last four verses of the 

He was led to see his sinfulness and dan- second chapter of the Second Epistle of 
ger, and to inquire, “ what he must do Peter, he was again awakened : the words 
to be saved.” His convictions of sin were like “ a^’sharp two-edged sword.” 
were pungent for some time, but, after His infidel principles appeared in a sur- 
a few months, his seriousness began to prising manner to leave him, and to be 
abate. Levity and profancncss sue- succeeded by a dreadful sense of the 
needed, and, like the unclean spirit who threatenings of the Divine law. The 
walked through dry places, seeking’rest view which he had of his sinfulness was 

and finding none, Mr. F returned great, and such an awful feefing of danger 

to a state of stupidity s^ven times more pefvaded his mind, that he trembled with 
dreadful than before. He qpoii adopted fear. Great j)ain8weret.taken to instruct 
the sentiment of Universalism, nnd him concerning the way of salvation by 
thence, as a natural course, he descended Jesus Christ, and prayer was made in- 
to infidelity ; and, at length, boldly de- cessantly for him ; but all availed no- 
^nied the inspiration of the Scriptures, thing, his distress increased every da 3 ^. 
and became an avowed Deist. In this 'After a few weeks he appeared to be 
situation, he was often asked by those ver^ngifast to a state of completer de- 
acquainted* with bis previous serious- spair. This appeared to be accelerated 
'ness, what he thought of his former by a fiked opinion that he had committed 
convictions. • He uniformly imputed the unpardonable sin. For some lime 
. them to enthusiasm os the work of the he refused to tell the sin which he con- 
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sidered unpardonable. After much im- embracing the hope of salvation, his 
portunity, however, he said it consisted own convictions increased. Not long 
in imputing to the devil bis previous afterwards, his feelings of impatience 
religions impressions. He was informed became sensitive. His attention was 
that it might have proceeded from an subsequently turned from its own pro- 
error in judgment, and not from delibe- per object to one more nearly connected 
rate malice of heart. He decided that with our natural selfishness. He ceased 
this could not be the case, for when he to be ap inquirer, and became an ob- 
said that his former convictions were jector. It is hard to stop here. Oppo- 
enthusiasm and from the devil, he knew sition succeeded a habit of objecting, 
they were produced byihe Holy Spirit; An apparent bitterness of prejudice and 
that his declaration proceeded directly malevolence of expression were observ- 
frorn enmity, and had sealed his perdi- able whenever he opened his lips on the 
tion. His distress and horror of mind subject of religion. Still the past day 
increased, until they arose to the most of conviction was a memorable time to 
alarming degree. At times he appeared him. Five years afterwards, he was 
to be in as much mental agony as he again roused to a sense of his dpger ; 
could possibly endure and yet live. He and with the alarm, came the frightful 
often declared he felt the very pains of recollection of his former conduct : lan- 


hell in his bosom, and that if his soul 
and body were then in everlasting burn- 
ings, he could not suffer more. All 


guage which he had uttered, and which 
appeared nearly allied to blasphemy, 
returned fresh to his memory. He ac 


means used to relieve him appeared only cased himself of having committed the 
to increase the misery and aggravate unpardonable sin. All efforts to per- 
the horror of his mind. Often with a suade him to the contrary were unavail- 
countenance distorted with all the fea- ing ; the impression was daily deepen- 
tures of despair, he would entreat those ing, his mind lost its elasticity, and a 
present never to quench the Spirit, never mpody temperament succeeded, so that 
to deny the work of the Holy Ghost, or his friends were alarmed. A suspicion 


embrace the sentiments of infidelity, 
especially never to impute revivals- and 
awakenings to the devil. His sufferings 
soon impaired his health, he lost his ap- 
petite for food, and sleep entirely forsook 
his eyes. A fearful earnest of future watching the fallffi ^countenance of 
misery took deeper and stronger hold sympathy. . ^ 

on his mind, till at length reason reeled Many moi^s blU transpired, during 
from her throne, and he died by his own which he w® the subjwt of religious 
hand. We suppose this to be a plain gossip with«ome, of a kind of supersti- 
instance of the sin against the Holy tious dread with others, and of fervent 
Ghont.^^ prayer with a^few of the remainder; 

(b) DELIVERANCE FROM A when the case was stated to a judicious 
DEJiUSION. — There are instanoes of minister, whom Divine Providence had 
distressing fears on this snbject, fears called into the neighbourhood. He 

which, ® the event shows, were un^ waited on Mr. L ^ who, far from 

founded. The following case is one ; beiiqg averse to any conversation rela- 
and, one of the many which might be tive to bis own state, seemed rather to 
cited to show the truth of this. Mr. court it. He w® fluent in all his de- 

L had enjoyed the privilege of tails of time and circumstance, and al- 

sitiiiig under an able and successful mi- ways e^ded his Aarrative with a dec la* 
nistry. His heart had been touched ; ration that he had ceased for ever to 


was started among them, that his con- 
clusions might be just ; this he marked. 


and laboured to conn 
to take a negative sai 
the desperation of' 


1 it. He seemed 
action in stating 
B case, and in 


waited on Mr. L , who, far from 

beiiqg averse to any conversation rela- 
tive to bis own state, seemed rather to 
court it. He w® fluent in all his de- 


and. during a remarkable period,^ 
which he saw many of his friendly 

* Ot course this supposition is left to be 
weighettby each i« adti, ami lo In- received or 
loj.'cted ai’coulitu; to the pr.)yei‘ful cdnviclions 
ui hib own niiiut. -Kn. 


pray. After a preparatory interchange 
of remarks, he v^a» asked, “ You believe 
’^urself guilty of the unpardonable 
sin A” 

“ I Sm jsure of it.” 

In what did crime consist?” 
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“ I opposed the work of God.’ 

“ So d‘i^ Saul.’* 

“ I denied Jesus Christ** 

** So did a disciple afterwards ho- 
noured by his Master.” 

“ I doubted the power of Jesus Christ, 
after strong evidence in his favour?” 

“ So did Thomas.” 

“ What ! are you attempting to prove 
by such examples that 1 am a Chris- 
tian?” 

“ Not at all •, I am only inquiring 
into the nature of your guilt ; and thus 
far I see no reason for despair.” 

“1 have hated God,” rejoined the 
self-condemned, “ and oppfliy avowed 
my enmity in sight of hHi;&^vine ope- 
rations.” ' y'} 

** Thus far ybur case'tll lamentable 
indeed ; but not hopeless ^iil. Our 
hearts are naturally at entnity with 
God ; and I do not see why the open 
avowal of this, drawn out by the sight 
of the law into visible form, must neces- 
sarily and always constitute the guilt of 
which you accuse yourself.” 

1 feel that I am cut od‘ from salva- 
tion.” 

* It is difficult to reason against your 
feelings.” 

“ But are they no proof on the present 
subject?” ^ 



“ Let me inquire, w'hether you desire 
the pardon of your sins ? ” 

“ Assuredly, if it were possible.” 

“ Do you regret the conduct of which 
you accuse yourself ?” 

“ Certainly,” 

“Do you sincerely desire repent- 
ance ?** 

“ I would give the world, if it were 
mine, to be able to do so,” 

“Then it is not possible that you 
have been guilty to an unpardonable 
extent ; for these are characteristics of 
a state of mind faithless, but far from 
being desperate ; and they come within 
the design of the Gospel invitations.” 

There was something simple and 
touching in this mode of ministering to 
a mind diseased ; and it produced an 
effect which, probanly, no other process 

would have accomplished. Mr. L 

did not long survive this interview; but 
his living and dying werotihose of a 
favoured Christian. Alas, that many 
persons labouring under a like delusion 
respecting the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, should not be enlightened by 
similar instruction! Doubtless not a 
few who never committed this sin, have 
lived for years, and then died under the 
horrible conviction, that they had thus 
sinned away the day of grace. 


i:' 
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— “ If any one speaks ill of thee,” said 
Epictetus, “ consider whether he has 
truth on his side ; and if ao, reform thy- 
self, that his censures may not affect 
thee.” When Anaximander was told 
that the very hoys laughed at his 
singin^g; “ Ay,” said he, “ then 1 must' 
learn to sing better,” Plato being 
that he had many enemieSt^wJiio' sp^ke 
ill of him^; “ It is no matter,” said he ; 
“ I will live so that none shall believe 
them.” Hearing at another time that 
an intimate friend of his had spoken 
detractingly of hiip ; 1 am sure he ' 

would not do it,” said he, “ if he had 
not some reason for it.” This. is the 
surest qs well as the noblest way of^ 
drawing the sting out of a reproach, 


and the^ true method c#f preparing a 
man for that great and only relief 
against the pains of calumny— a good 
conscience. 

(6) BOERHAAVE’S ADVICE.- 
The celebrated Boerhaave, who had 
many enemies, used to say, that he 
never thought it necessary to repeat 
their calumnies. They are sparks,” 
said he, “ which, if you do not blow 
them, will go out of themselves. The 
surest method against scandal is tp live ^ 
it down by perseverance in well-doing, 
and by prayer to God, that he would 
cu^ the distempered minds of tho^ 
who traduce and injure us.” 

(f) XIMENES AND ADRIAN.— 
Adrian, the coadjutor of Ximeues in 
the (government of Castile, was much 
3 D 
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disturbed at the libels which flew about 
against them. Ximenes was perfectly 
easy. “ If,” said he, “ we take the 
liberty to act, others will take the 
liberty to talk and write: when they 
charge us falsely, we may laugh ; when 
truly, we must amend.” 

(d) Dll. WAUGHS REBUKES.— 
Dr. Waugh, of London, had a great dis- 
like to everything? bordering on slander 
or defamation. The following is an illus- 
tration of his character in this point : 

One of his people had travelled all 
the way from Newton to his father’^ 
hoiisie, where he usually resided, to 
communicate to him an unfavourable 
report concerning another membei' of 
the congregation. Some friends being 
with him, this person was requested to 
stay and dine with him. After dinner, 
he took occasion, in a jocular manner, 
to ask each person in his turn, how for 
he had eiftr known a man travel to tell 
an evil report of his neighbour j when 
some gave one reply, and some another. 
He at last came to this individual, but 
without waiting for his self-condemning 
reply, or unnecessarily exposing bun, 
he stated, that he had lately met with a 
Christian professor, apparently so zeal- 
ous for the honour of the church, as to 
walk fourteen miles with no other object 
than that of making known to his mi- 
nister the failings of a brother member. 
He then, in a warm and impressive 
manner, enlarged on the praise of that 
charity which covers a multitude of sins, 
which “ rejoiceth not in iniquity, but re- 
joieeth in the truth.” 

'j'iie same excellent man being in 
company with a number of ministers, 
the bad conduct of a brother in the mi- 
nistry became the subject of conversa- 
tion, and every gentleman in the room 
joined warmly in condemning him. Dr. 
Waugh sat for a time silent. At last 
he walked up to his companioL's, and 
said, “ My dear friends, surely we are 
not acting in accordance with our pro- 
fession. The person jou speak of is 
one of ourselves, and we ought not to 
blow the coal. But do you know that i 
lie io as bad a man as he is represented ? i 
aud if be is, will railing against him do I 
any good ? It is cowardly to speak of I 
‘ a man behind his back ; and I doubt if | 
an} of us M ould have sufficient courage, ' 


if our poor friend were to appear among 
us, to sit down and kindly tell him of 
his faults. If there be one here who 
feels himself quite pure, and free from 
error, let him throw the first stone ; but 
if not, let us be silent; aud 1 confess 
that I feel that I must not say one 
word.” He resumed his seat, aud the 
company looked at each other, being 
struck silent by this rebuke from one 
so good and mild. 

(e) HENRY AND THE BROKEN 
STORY. — Mr. Philip Henry used to re- 
mind those who spoke evil of people be- 
hind their backs, of that law,--“ Thou 
shalt not curse the deaf.” Those that 
are absent are deaf ; they cannot right 
themselves, therefore say no ill of them. 

A friend of his, inquiring of him con- 
cerning a matter which tended to reflect 
upon some people, he began to give him 
an account of the story, but immedi- 
ately , broke off, and checked himself 
with these words, — “ But our rule is, to 
speak evil of no man aud would pro- 
ceed no further in the story. The week 
before he died, a person requested the 
loan of a particular book horn him. 

“ Truly,” said he, “ I would lend it to 
you, but that it takes in the faults of 
some, which should rather be covered 
with a mantle of love.” 

(/) EFFECTS OF SLANDER.— 
The famous Boerhaave was one not 
easily moved by detraction. He used 
to say, ** The sparks of calumny will be 
presently extinct of themselves, unless 
you blow them.” It was a good re- 
mark of another, that “ the malice of 
ill tongues cast upon a good man, is 
only like a mouthful of smoke blown 
upon a diamond, wiiich, though it cloui's 
its beauty for the present, yet it is easily ‘ 
rubbed off, and the gem restored, with 
Utile IfiJiible to its owner. 

(9; WHY BOERHAAVE BE- j 
CAME A PHYSICIAN.-Tlie affect- 
ing stony of Boerhaave, so distinguished j 
in the medical profession, is well known. 
With piety, and learning, and gifts, and 
an ardent zeal to glorify his divine 
Master, his heart was fixed upon con- 
secrating his life to the sacred ministry. 
The preliminary steps had been so far 
taken, that he had gone ta Leyden to 
obtain his license to preach, when, to 
his utter astonishmeut, he found the way 


9 
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complptelv hedged up. An insinuation 
vas dispersed through the University 
that made him suspected of error no 
less shocking than Atheism itself. It 
was in vain that his friends pleaded his 
published sentiments, which co;)tained 
unanswerable confutations of the very 
heresies with which he was charged; 
the torrent of popular prejudice was 
irresistible ; and thus this pre-eminently 
great and good man was utterly frus- 
trated in his pious purpose, by the .slan- 
der of an insignificant person, who had 
become his enemy from mortified pride. 
So true it is, as his biographer well ob- 
serves, that no merit, however exalted, 
is exempt from being, not only attacked, 
but wounded by the most contemptible 
whispers. Those who cannot strike with 
force, can poison their weapons, and, 
weak as they are, give mortal wounds, 
and bring a hero to the grave. 

(/i) THE MONARCH’S QUES- 
TION. — When any one was speaking 
ill of another in the presence of Peter 
the Great, he at first listened to him 
attentively, and then interrupted him. 
“ Is there not,” said he, “ a fair side 
alfi,o to the character of the person of 
whom you are speaking? Come, tell 
me what good qualities you have re- 
marked about him.” One would think 
this monarch had learned that prectpf, 
“ Speak not evil one of another.” 

(i) THE WAY TO TREAT A 
CALUMNIATOR.— A clergyman in 
New York State, in early life, had en- 
gaged in business which led him to buy 
a good deal of coal ; and after he be- 
came a minister of the Gospel, two of 
his members, who were making a bar- 
gain respecting a load of coal, agreed to 
leave it to their minister to decide how 
much the load eontained. He accord- 
ingly acceded to their request, and told 
them how much it contained, or how to 
find out the amount it contained, by the 
law of the state. The number who 
wished to- buy was well pleased ; the 
one who wished to sell was quite dis- 
satisfied. After the minister left thejn, 
the former came to see hiin, and stated 
that the brother who sold the coal had 
just said that he did not believe what 
Ills ministifr had stated ; that if he was 
a mini ‘•ter, be w'as not too good to //#', 
etc. 'I'iie Rev. Mr. J?., in the first place, 


felt deeply wounded, and strongly in- 
clined to go and give the rash and un- 
kind brother a severe rebuke ; but, on 
reflecting a moment, he repliwi to his 

I informant, “ I presume, brother 

\ does not really think so and under 
j that conviction, he determined to take 
no notice of the brother’s offence, but 
to treat it with silence. The offender 
came afterwards to his pastor ; , and 
his uneasy and anxious appearance 
seemed to say, “ I wish you to call me 
to account for my expressions against 
you but the pastor studiously avoided 
all reference to them. And now, as if 
to appease his own conscience, the of- 
fender, who before had been quite in- 
different to his minister, began to load 
him with his kindnesses, and became 
one of his warmest'friends. 

(j) PHILIP And THE ATHE- 
NIAN ORA’rORS.-Philip of Mace- 
don was wont to say, that hoiwas much 
beholden to the Athenian orators; since 
by the slanderous and opprobrious man- 
ner in which they spoke of him (e. y., 
that he was a barbarian, an usurper, a 
cheat ; perfidious, perjured, depraved ; 
a companion of rascals, mounU'bunks, 
etc.), they were the means of making 
him a better man, both in word and 
deed. For,” added he, “ I every day 
do my best endeavours, as well by 
my sayings as doings, to prove them 
liars:" 

* Let Christians be benefited in a simi- 
lar way- by the reproaches of the world. 

(A) SJ.ANDER-B(>OK.— When in 

the town of , I was struck with 

the above words, (says a newspaper 
writer,) written on the back of a small 
blank account-book. 1 found, on exam- 
ining the contents, that different persons 
were charged with so - much, few one or 
two slanders as the case might be. 'J'he 
accounts were very neatly and correctly 
kept, credits entered, etc., with as much 
precision as the merchant keeps his 
TOoks. Upon inquiry, I was informed, 
that this plan (of fining people for ^ 

slander) originated with M , the 

daughter of the man at who|e house 
the book was seen, to prevent eviL 
speaking and its consequences. She, a 
girl of twelve or thirteen years, per- i 
oeivnie the evil of sljinder, and the I 
urhappines produced by it in families i 
i> 2 


and neighbourhoods, obtained a blank 
book, and determined to fine every per- 
son who slandered or spoke evil of an- 
other in her presence— the money thus 
collected to be applied to benevolent 
purposes. She gave me four dollars, a 
donation to the Missionary Society of 
the Conference, a part of her col- 

lections only for a few months. It is 
very desirable ani commendable that 
every family have such a book, and 
enter into such a compact ; because — 
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1. The money thus collected is to he 
appropriated to a most noble purpose. 

2. It would make people, and espe- 
cially the members of every family, 
more circumspect, and watch with more 
diligence and care over that little mem- 
ber which no man can tame ; and there- 
by prevent much slander and evil 
speaking, which is the cause, no doubt, 
of one half the broils, and animosities 
which occur in families and neighbour- 
hoods. 
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(a) A JEW’S REPLY. — A con- 
verted Jew, pleading the cause of the 
Society through whose instrtimentality 
he had been brought to a knowledge of 
Christiani^, was opposed by a Iftirned 
gentleman, who spoke verv lightly of 
the objects of the Society and its efforts, 
and said, “ He did not suppose they 
w’ould convert more than a hundred 
all together.” “ Re it so,” replied the 
Jew; “you are a skilful calculator; 
take your pen now, and calculate the 


worth of one hundred immortal 
souls!” 

(6) DR. SCOTT’S REMARK'S.— 
Dr. Scott, in one of his lectures to 
young- clergymen, says, “I must oun 
that 1 feel, in my best moments, that 1 
had rather be the author of the * Dis- 
course on Repentance,’ than Sir Isaac 
Newton’s ‘ Principia ; ’ for the salvation 
of one soul gives joy in heaven, b4t we 
r<^ad not tliat angels notice philosophical 
discoveries.” 
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(./) THE CHILDREN’S AN- 
r.PiS. — A Sahhath-schooi teacher, 
iiiSf! ic fng iiis class on that peiition of 
tlie .Lord’s Prayer, “ Thy will be done 
on earth as it is lu heaven,” said to them, 
“ You have told me, my dear children, 
u'hat is to be done — the will of God; 
and where it i<i to be done— on earth r and 
how it is to be done — as it is done in 
heaven. How do you think the angels 
and the happy spirits do the will of God 
in heaven, as they are to he our pat- 
tern?” The first child replied, “They 
do it immediateh/ ; ” the second, “ They 
do it diiiifentiij i” the third, “They do it 
always ; ” the fourth, “ They do it with 
all their heaits'f^ the fifth, “ They do it 
all Ujijether'' Ilere a pause ensm^d, and 
no other children appeared to have any 


answer; but, after some time, a little 
girl arose, and said, “ Why, sir, they do 
it without asking any questions,^' Happy 
world ! Our Father who art in heaven, 
whose will is always wdse and always 
good, thy will be thus done on earth as 
it is done in heaven I 
{h) GOD’S DEMANDS answer- 
ed. — see God will have all my 

heart, and he shall have if,” was a fine 
reflection made by a lady when news 
was brdUght of two children drowned, 
whom she loved very much. 

(c) THE INFIDEL AND HIS 
WIFE. — When I was in the United 
States (says a Christian writer), I heard 
of the conversion of a thorough mah of 
the world ; and, as far as means were 
conderned, it owed its exisience to the 
follovi'ing circumstance: — God laid his 
hand on a lovely, and, I think, an only 
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daughter ; and the affliction terminated 
in death. When the terrible moment 
arrived in 'which the idol of his affec- 
tions must die, he stood at the head of 
her bed, almost frantic with grief; and, 
having no consolation above what 
nature and education supplied, as is fre- 
quently the case, his grief terminated 
in rage; he was almost ready to curse ; 
the God who, as he thought, could be so 
cruel as to deprive him of so dear a 
child, tfis wife, an amiable and sen- 
sible woman, at the same time stood at 
the foot of the bed. Her eyes were 
suffused with tears, her hands lifted to 
heaven, and, while every feature spoke 
the feelings of her soul, she exclaimed, 
“ The will of the Lord be done 1 The 
will of the Lord be done 1 The will of 
the Lord be done I ” These exclama- 
tions very naturally called the attention 
of her frantic husband from their dying 
daughter to herself ; and, as he after- 
wards confessed, he was on thd' point of 
wreaking his vengeance on, what he 
theiL considered, an unfeeling wife, 
and Unnatural hard-hearted mother. 
After a while, however, the storm of 
passion gave place to reflection. He 
was a nian ot eminence at the bar, a 
colonel in the army; he prided himself 
on being a philosopher, and was there- 
fore led to examine how his courage 
and philosophy had supported him m 
the day of trial. Here he saw reason 
to reflect on his conduct with shame ; 
the more so, as he contr^ted it with the 
conduct of bis amiable and pious part- 
ner, “ How is this ? ” he could not but 
exclaim ; ** 1 am a man and a soldier ; 

1 boast of my courage, and pride my- 
self in philosophy, in which I am versed, 
as being equal to the support of man in 
every tmergency ; but in the hour of 
trial I acted an unworthy part. My 
wife, a delicate female, a^, notwith- 
standing suspicions to tne contrary, 
one of the most affectionate of mothers, 
was alone the magnanimous sufferer ou 
this trying occasion. What, under cir- 
cumstances so directly opposite, could 
lead to such contrary results ? ” “ She 
is a Christian,” said a still small xoice, 

** and 1 am not ; surely the secret is 
here ! ” " This train of thought led to 
the most pleasing copsequences. He 
concluded that tlfere must be a reality 


in that religion which he had hitherto 
despised ; and if so, that it was the one 
thing needful He conferred not with 
flesh and blood, but immediately began 
to seek the consolations of true religion, 
and, ere long, found 

** What noUiing earthly gives, or can destroy, 

The soufs calm sunshine, and the heartfelt 
joy.’* 

(d) DUMB BOY’S EXAMINA- 
TION. — A clergyman once paid a visit 
to a deaf and dumb asylum in London, 
for the express purpose of examining 
the Children in the knowledge they pos- 
sessed of Divine truth. A little boy, ou 
this occasion, was asked in writing, 

“ Who made the world ? ” He took up 
the chalk and wrote imderneath the 
question, In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth.” The clergy- 
man then inquired in a similar manner, 

“ Why did Jesus Christ come into the 
world ? ” A smile of delight and gra- 
titude rested on the countenance of the 
little fellow, as he wrote, “This is a 
faithful saying, and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation, that Jesus Christ came into 
the world to save sinners.” A third 
question was then proposed, eminently 
adapted to call his most powerful feel- 
ings into exercise : “ Why were you 
born deaf and dumb, while I can hear 
and speak?” “Never,” said an eye- 
witness, “ shall I forget the look of holy 
resignation and chastened sorrow which 
sat on his ^countenance as he took up 
the cballT and wrote, *• Even so. Father, 
for so it seemed good in thy sight.’ ” 

(e) NONE BETTER FITTED 
FOR TROUBLE.— An aged and pious 
lady, who lost the use of her arm by 
a fail in winter, said to a friend, smiling, 
that she had just been considering the 
circumstances of all her acquaintances, 
but bad not been able to flx upon one 
who could with less inconvenience sus- 
tain such a loss than she could. She, 
therefore, admired the Divine wisjdom < 
and goodness in appointing her to bear, 
that affliction rather than any other per- 
son, 

(/) PICKING STRAWS FOR 
LIFE.— Mr. Hey, an eminent surgeon, 
early in the year 1778, received a stroke 
upon 'his thigh, which threatened the 
complete suspension of his professional 
labours. Tho remedies applied under 
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his own directions, and those of his me- 
dical friends, proved altogether unser- 
viceable; and it appeared in the highest 
degree probable to himself and them, 
that he would never regain the power 
of walking. He was the father of a 
large family, and was soon to be the 
parent of the eleventh child. He was 
in full business, and had the most rea- 
sonable prospect of distinction and 
emolument, as creditable to himself'as 
advantageous to his family. Mr. Hey 
felt this afflictive dispensation of Divine 
Providence as every considerate m&n in 
similar circumstances would feel it— he 
was deeply affected by it ; but his lan- 
guage and conduct were constantly ex- 
pressive of th^ most humble submission 
and meek acquiescence in the Divine 
will. To an intimate friend, who was 
lamenting the apparent consequences of 
a disorder which extinguished all his 
prospects of future usefulness, he re- 
plied, ** If it be the will of God that I 
should be confined to my sofa, and he 
command me to pick straws during the 
remainder of my life, I hope 1 should 
feel no repugnance to his good pleasure.” 

(a) FENELON AND HIS PIT- 
PIL. — A most remarkable instance of 
Christian resignation was discovered on 
one particular occasion, in the conduct 
of Archbishop Fenelon. When bis il- 
lustrious and hopeful pupil, the duke of 
Burgundy, lay dead in his coffin, and 
the nobles of his court, in ail the pomp 
of silent sadness, stood round, the arch- 
bishop came into the apartm«bnt, and 
having fixed his eyes for some time on 
the corpse, broke out at length in words 
to this effect: “ There lies my beloved 
prince, for whom my affections were 
equal to the tenderest regard of the 
fondest parents. Nor were my affec- 
tions lost; he loved me in return with 
all the ardour of a son. There he lies; 
and all my worldly happiness lies dead 
with him ; but if the turning of a straw 
would call him back to life, I would not 
for ten thousand worlds be the turner of 
that straw in opposition to the will of 
God.” 

(A) THE WISEST PREFERENCE. 
—There was a good woman, who, when 
she was ill, being asked,. whether she 
was willing to live or die, answered, 

“ Wlticn God pleaseth.”* 
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“Bnt,” said one standing by, “if 
Ood should refer it to you, whether 
would you choose?” 

“Truly,” said she, “if God should 
refer it to me, 1 would even refer it to 
him again.” 

(t) INSTANCE OF JOHN 
BROWN. — “ No doubt,” said the hue 
Mr. Brown, of Haddington, “ I have 
met with trials as well as others ; yet 
so kind has God been to me, that, I 
think, if God were to give me as many 
years as I have already lived in the 
world, I would not desire one single 
circumstance in my lot changed, except 
that I wish 1 had less sin. It might 
be written on niy coffin, ‘ Here lies one 
of the cares of Providence, who early 
wanted both father and mother, and yet 
never missed them.’ ” 

0) ' ALL WITH CHRIST, OR 
IN CHRIST. — “I have had six chil- 
dren,” said Mr. Elliot, “and I bless 
God for his free grace they are all with 
Christ, or in Christ ; and my mind is 
now at rest concerning them! de- 
sire was, that they should have serv'cd 
Christ on earth ; but if God will choose 
to have them rather serve him in 
heaven, I have nothing to object to it. 
His will be done.” 

{k) THE BEREAVED OFFICER. 
— During the siege of Barcelona, Spain, 
in 1705, Captain Carleton witnessea the 
following affecting fact, which he tells 
us in his Memoirs:— “I saw an old 
officer, having Jiis only son with him, 
a fine man about twenty years of age, 
going into their tent to dine. Whilst 
they were at dinner, a shot took off 
the bead of the son. The father im- 
mediately rose up, and first looking 
down upon bis headless child, and then 
lifting up his eyes to heaven, while the 
tears ran down his cheeks, only said, 

* Thy will done F ” 

410. SUBMISSION, WANT OF. 

“HE SHAN’T DIE.’»— In a parish 
in the county of Gloucester, (England) 
the widow of a gentleman resided with 
her only son, a lad about twelve years 

of age. Mrs. had unhappily taken 

great prejudice against the doctrines 
preached by her pastor, which qirried 
her so far, as not only to induce her to 
break off all communications with him. 
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but oven to absent herself from his 
ministry. The clergyman adopted every 
method of lawful conciliation, but in 
vain ; and he was left to regret what he 
could not remedy. About this period, 
the boy was taken seriously ill, and the 
clergv'man thinking that the mother’s 
mind might, be softened by the affliction, 
called to inquire after the sufferer, and 
offer his ministerial services. The lady 
admitted him to the house, and after he 
had endeavoured to point her to the 
great Controller of all events, and the 
object of his fatherly chastisements, h'e 
proposed that they should kneel down 
to prayer. The mother acquiesced in 
the proi)Osition, but the feeling with 
whi^h she did so, will be seen by the 
sequel. 


m 

The worthy minister prayed that, if 
it was the Lord’s will, the child might 
be restored; but, if otherwise, that 
God's will and not theirs might be 
done. As he uttered the petition, the 
unhappy mother rose from 'her knees, 
and exclaimed, in the agony of despair 
— “He shan’t die!” All efforts to 
compose her were unavailing, and the 
clergyman was compelled to take his 
departure ; but the fearful issue of the 
narrative yet remains. From that hour 
the boy began to improve in health, 
and, in the course of time, he entirely 
recovered; but, alas! the life of this 
lad, on whom the mother was thus in- 
tent, was not a blessing to either her or 
the world; for, thirteen years after- 
wards, he suffered death for forgery. 
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(rt) THE CURATE AND THE 
TRAGEDY. — W’hen Racine composed 
' the Iragudy of Esther, to please Madame 
Mainienon, she very strongly recom- 
meiich (I it at court, and every one was 
charmed w'ith the performance, except 
one honest curate, who refused to see ’t 
Being very urgently pressed for his rea- 
sons, he told Madime M. that she knew 
he was in the habit of publicly repro- 
bating the stage from the pulpit, and, 
that though the tragedy of Esther was 
far different from the generality of 
plays, yet it was still known to be a 
play;. adding that were he to yield to 
the request, his hearers would compare 
his conduct with his sermons, and, in 
their practice, would pursue the course 
most suited to their sinful inclinations. 

(i) THE WAY TO THE PIT. 
— A young man, on reaching the door 
of a theatre, overheard one ofjth^e door- 
keepers calling out, “ ThlllP is the way 
to the pit.'’ Having had some instruc- 
tion in the word of God, in early life, 
what the man said reminded him tbkt 
the employments of the theatre led to 
hell. The thought haunted him, and 
made him^cease frequentingsuch atnuse- 
ments : he became attentive to the con- 
cerns of his soul, and afterwards was a 
minister of the Gospel. 

CeJ PLEAStfRES OF THE 


THEATRE.— While travelling, Mr. 
Hervey met with a lady who largely 
expatiated on the amusements of the 
stage, as being, in her opinion, superior 
to all other pleasures. She remarked 
that there was the pleasure of thinking 
on the play before she went, the plea- 
sure she enjoyed while there, and the 
pleasure of reflecting on it on her bed 
afnight. Mr. Hervey, who had heard 
her remarks without interruption, now 
said, with his usual mildness, that there 
was one pleasure more, which she had 
fjrgotten. “ What can that be ? ” she 
eagerly asked ; for she thought she 
must have included them all. . With a 
grave look, and striking manner, Mr. 
II. replied, “Madam, the pleasure it 
will give you on a deatli-bed.” 'A clap 
of thunder, or a flash of lightning, 
could not have mor^j surprised her ; the 
remark went to her heart ; she had 
no reply to make; the rest of the 
journey was occupied in deep thought ; ^ 
she abandoned the theatre, and heartily 
pursued those pleasures which can* 
afford satisfaction even on ar death- 
bed. ' * 

UNHEARD OF PR/YER. 
e that is not satisfied,” says Bishop 
Wilson, “ that plays are an unlawful 
diversion, let him, if he dare^ offtT up 
this prayer tq God before he yoes, * Lord, 
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lead me not into temptation, and bless 
me in what I am now to be employed.” 
There are many other occupations and 
amusements, in which the same advice 
is worth attend! n^y to. 

(e) A liOUNG MAN’S CAREER. 
—A young man, says a correspondent 
of the “ Journal of Commerce” of about 
twenty-two, called on the writer in the 
fall of 1831, for employment. He was 
a journeyman printer, was recently from 
Kentucky, and owing to his want of 
employment, as he said, was entirely 
destitute of not only the comforts, but 
the necessaries of life. I immediately 
procured him a respectable boarding- 
house, gave him employment, and ren- 
dered his situation as comfortable as my 
limited means would permit. He had 
not been with me long before he ex- 
pressed a wish to go to the theatre. 
Some great actor was to perform on a 
certain night ; and he was very anxious 
to see him. 1 warned him of the conse- 
quences, and told him my own experi- 
ence and observation had convinced me 
that it was a very dangerous place for 
young men to visit, but my warning did 
him no good— he neglected his busi- 
ness, and went. I reproved him gently, 
but retained him in my employment. 
He continued to go, notwithstanding all 
my remonstrances to the contrary. At 
length my business suffered so much 
from his neglecting to attend to it as he 
ought, that I was under the necessity of 
discharging him in self-defence. He 
got temporary employment in different 
offices in the city, where the same fault 
was found with him. Immediately after- 
wards he accepted the situation of bar- 
keeper in a porter house, or tavern, at- 
tached to the — Theatre. His situ- 
ation he did not long hold— from what 
cause I know not. He again applied to 
me for work ; but as his habits were not 
reformed, 1 did not think it prudent to 
employ him, although 1 said nor did 
nothing to injure him in the estiiQation 
of others. Disappointed in procuring 
employment in a business to which he 
had served a regular apprenticeship,— 
being penniless, and seeing no bright 
prospect for the future, he enlisted as a 
, common soldier in the United States’ ser- 
vice. He had not been in his new voca- 
tion longj^efore he was called upon, with 


other troops, to defend our citizens from 
the attacks of the Indians. But when 
the troops had nearly reached the place 
of destination, that ** invisible scourge,” 
the Asiatic Cholera, made its appearance 
among them. Desertion was the conse- 
quence, and among others who fled, was 
the subject of this article. He returned 
to New York, and made application, at 
several different offices, for employment, 
without Success. In a few days the dread- 
ful news came that he had been detected 
in pilfering goods from the house of bis 
landlord. A warrant was immediately 
issued for him, he was seized, taken to 
the police office, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to six months* hard labour in the 
Penitentiary. His name being published 
in the newspapers, in connection with 
those of other convicts, it was immediately 
recogniieed by the officer under whom he 
had enlisted. This officer proceeded 
to the city, and claimed the prisoner ; 
and it was at length agreed that he 
should return to the United States* ser- 
vice, where he should, for the first six 
months, be compelled to roll sand as a pun- 
ishment for desertion, serve out the five 
years for which he had enlisted, and 
then be given up to the City authorities to 
suffer for the crinle of pilfering. 

Night after night has the writer of 
this attended the theatre ; and night 
after night has he witnessed the attend- 
ance of those who were in want of the 
common necessaries of life. He has 
frequently seen, among the theatre- 
going public, men who called themselves 
gentlemen, who were in the habit of as- 
sociating with the “ vilest of the vile,” 
and whose actions, could they but be 
known to the reflecting part of the com- 
munity, would cover them with infamy 
and disgrace. But these facts, to many, 
will appear like a thrice-told tele. The 
simple narrative related above may be 
relied on as* correct. Names and dates 
can be given if required. 

(/) WORl^S OF PLATO.— Plays 
raise the passions, and pervert the use 
of them ; and of consequence are dah- 
gerouB to morality. 

(e) WORDS OF ARISTOTLE.— 

The seeing of comedies ought to be for- 
bidden to young people, until age and 
discipline have made them proof agiinst 
debauchery. * 
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(h) WORDS OF TACITUS.— The 
German \romeu are guarded against 
danger, and preserve their purity by 
having no play>bouses among them. 

(t) OPINION OF OVID.— Ovid, 
in a grave work addressed to Augustus, 
advises the suppression of theatrical 
amosemen^. as a great source of corrup- 
tion. 

(^•) OPINION OF ROUSSEAU. 
— 'Fhe infidel philosopher Rousseau de- 
clared himself to be of the opinion, that 
the theatre is in all cases a school of vice. 
Though he has himself written for the 
stage, yet. when it was proposed to es- 
tablish a theatre iu the city of Geneva, 
he wrote against the project, with zeal ^ 
and great force, and expressed the 
opinion, that every friend of pure morals 
ought to oppose it! Alasl that which 
infidelity has condemned as a fruitful 
source of corruption and shame, is pub- 
licly advocated and patronized in our 
midst — yea, more, vindicated^ and pa- 
tronized by some professing godliness. 

** It is impossible” says Rousseau, 
**that an establishment (the Theatre at 
Geneva) so contrary to our ancient 
manners, can be generally applauded. 
How many generous citizens will see. 
with indignation, this monument of 
luxury and effeminacy raise itself upon 
the ruins of our ancient simplicity! 
Where would be the imprudent mother 
who would dare to carry her daughter to 
this dangerous school? And what re- 
spectable woman would not think herself 
dishonoured in going there? In all 
countries the profession of a player is 
dishonourable, and those who exercise it 
are every where contemned.” 

(A) DR. RUSH’S OPINION.— Dr. 
Rush was a great enemy to theatri- 
cal ambisemeiits. He was once in con- 
versation with a lady, a professor of re- 
ligion, who was speaking of t^e pleasure 
she anticipated at the til^atre, in the 
evening. '*What, madam,” said he, 

“ do you go to, the theatre ?” “ Ye^” 
was the reply : “ and donT you go, doc- 
tor?” “No, madam,” said he, “I 
never go to such places.” “ Why, sir, 
do you not go ? Do you think it sin- 
ful?” sai4 she. He replied, **I never 
will publish to the world that 1 think 
Jesus Christ a hard master, and religion 
an unsatisfying portion, which 1 should 


I do if 1 went on the devil’s ground in 
quest of happiness.’^ This argument 
was short, but conclusive. The lady 
determined not to go. 

(/) THE comedian;s confes- 
sion, — A celebrated coim performer 
on the English stage, retiring from 
London for a short time on account of 
ill-healtb.and meeting with a pious friend 
whom he had once intimately known, 
said, “ I have been acting Sir John JFal- 
staff so often, that I thought I should 
have died ; and had I died, it would have 
been in the service of the devil.” The 
testimony of a plaver against himself. 

(w) RESOLUTION OF CON- 
GRESS. — The American Congress, 
soon after the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, passed the following motion : — 

“ Whereas, true religion and good 
morals are the only foundation of public 
liberty and happiness, 

“ Resolved, that it be, and hereby is, 
earnestly recommended to the several 
states, to take the most effectual mea- 
sures for the encouragement thereof, 
and for the suppression of theatrical en- 
tertainmentSf horse-racing, gaming, and 
such other diversions as are produc- 
tive of idleness, dissipation, and a ge- 
neral depravity of principles and man- 
ners.” 

(w) PRYNNE’S COLLECTION 
OF TESTIMONY.— William Prynne, 
a satirical and pungent writer, who suf- 
fered many cruelties for his admirable 
producti()bs in the time of Charles i., 
has made a catalogue of authorities 
against the stage, which contains every 
name of eminence in the heathen and 
Christian world : it comprehends the 
united testimony of .the Jewish and 
Christian churches ; the deliberate acts 
of fifty-four ancient and modern gene- 
ral, national, and provincial councils and 
synods, both of the western and eastern 
churches ; the condemnatory sentence 
of seventy-one ancient fathers, , and • 
one hundred and fifty modern popish 
and Protestant authors ; the hostile en- 
deavours of philosophers and even poets-; 
with Ae legislative enactments of a great 
number of pagan and Christian states, 
nations, magistrates, emperors and 
princes. 

(a) ADVOCATE OF THEA- 
TRES. — There was a poor gentleman 
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in Paris, who used to go powdered and | MENTS. — Two professors of religion 
decorated with ruffles and ribbons. He were standing at the door of a theatre in 
happened to be in a company where the city of New York, when one of them 
were even some of morals so stern that proposed to go in and see the play, and 
they questi^ed the utility of the thea- desired his friend to accompany him. 
tres with wmch Paris abounds. At that The other declined the invitation ; and 
time they had twenty-one in that city, after being repeatedly solicited to enter, 
and they were opened every evening, gave this excellent reason for his refusal : 
liot excepting the Sabbath. This ruffled ** If I should go in, and while there be 
gentleman, in a long harangue, under- called into eternity, and should be asked 
took to show that the theatres were a at the door of heaven where I had come 
great public benefit And he used argu- from^ I should be ashamed to answer.” 
merits ol’ten urged by advocates of simi- This incident furnishes a rule for 
lar public nuisances. There were the general observance : Never go to a place 
thousands of actors, scene-makers candle- where you would be ashamed to die. 
lighters, hack -drivers, footmen, printers, (y) THEATRES IN THE 
&c., cScc., whose mouths were dally sup- FRENCH REVOLUTIO N. — 
plied with bread by these establishments. During the progress of the most fero- 
He grew warm, and, in a manner, cions revolution which ever shocked the 
eloquent. He* could not deny that face of heaven, theatres, in Paris alone, 
thousands had their morals corrupted, multiplied from star to Now, 

their hopes crushed, their property lost, one of two conclusions follows from this : 
and their hearts broken, in consequence either the spirit of the times produced 
of these sinks of vice; still he pleaded the institutions, or the institutions che- 
in their behalf as if for life. After he rished the spirit of the times, and this 
had wiihdrawn, and the company were would certainly go to prove, that they 
musingon his arguments and vehemence, are either the parents of vice, or the 
a gentleman remarked that their elo- offspring of it. 

qnei t friend had good reason for his (r) THE MUSICIAN’S REPLY, 
opinions— for he spent all his small pen- — An accomplished musician, who had 
sion in going to tlie play, but staid every been engaged for many years perforni- 
night till the playhouse was cleared, ing at theatres, assemblies, and other 
and then rcent round in the ladies' boxes, places of amusement, on being asked 
and picked up pins enough to buy his why he relinquished his employment, 
food till the next play!" answered, “Because I cannot look to 

(p) GOOD TEST FOR AMUSE- heaven for a blessing upon it.” 
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(a) REFORMED MAN’S TES- the Holy Spirit is producing. Thus I 
TIMONY.— -A correspondent of the reasoned in reference to the use of ar- 
** New York Evangelist ” says, “ I had dent spirits, and was persuaded that the 
chewed this poison more than fifteen argument^pplied also to the use of to- 
years. I had often doubted the utility bacco. In this state of miud I read 
of this practice before I relinquished it. several articles in the “ New York Evan- 
I found that one argument which I had galist,” in opposition to this practice. 1 
employed arainst the use of ardent spirits was in this way brought to the deter- 
applied with as much propriety to the mination that 1 would suspend the use 
use of tobacco. The argument that of tobacep, and see whether I could do 
it must be unfHendly to true piety, for without it. 1 had been moderate in the 
the Christian, while in health, to be un- use of this poison ; if there can be any 
’^derthe continued influence of poison, moderation in using it, and supposed 
This produces a morbid excitement, di- that it was exerting very little iulBueftoe 
rectly qp^sed to that excitement which over me. In less than two days after 1 
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had commenced this self-discipline, I 
experienced such a tormenting restless- 
ness, such a prostration of strength as 
fully convinced me that tobacco was 
exerting a very powerful influence upon 
my system. When I perceived its in- 
fluence. T was determined to break up 
this bad habit ; and then resolved fully 
to renounce the use of tobacco, as a 
powerful and hurtful stimulus for the 
human system. For a few days I suf- 
fered much from an almost insupport- 
able uneasiness in the whole system, 
which was calling loudly for its accus- 
tomed stimulus. But this only served 
to strengthen my resolution, and to con- 
vince me more 'and more of the im- 
portance of conquering this liaoit. 1 
have persevered for more than six 
months, and have enjoyed during this 
period much better h* alth than while I 
used it. It is now hateful to me, and I 
have no desire again to resume its use. 

I would, from iiiy ow’u experitmee, call j 
on my friends, and all others w'ho are 1 
in bondage to this hateful weed, to fol- 
low my* exam pie. I mean to persevere, 
and am persuaded I shall.'* 

Qi) CIOOD RULE FOR THE 
LOlUrS STEWARDS.— Says a cor- 
respondent of the “ Ohio Observer :”~ 
When the use of tobacco was fashion- 
able even among the genteel, in walk- 
ing through a village, 1 passed a store 
where I knew there were some very 
fine cigars. I was immediately seixed 
with the hankering so well know n to 
habitual smokers. The determination 
arose to lay out a few shillings in pur- 
chasing some. As I had been endea- 
vouring to accustom myself to regard 
my money as the Lord’s, and myself as 
the steward, 1 tried the rule in that case. 

1 found myself unwilling to charge such' 
an item on my account-book. A faith- 
ful steward would make ^ such ex- 
penditure, thought I. Tne money 
which had been taken out was dropped 
again into my pocket, and I passed on. 

1 have ever found it difficult to smoke 
cigars since that time. The cure which 
I propose is, to ask the blessing of God 
on all expenditures^ and to try to he faiths 
ful stewards of the Lord*s money.** 

(c) THE MINISTER’S REPENT- 
ANCE. — A country minister being in- 
vited to preach the ‘weekly lecture to a 
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congregation in the city of New York, 
after dismissing the people, took out his 
tobacco, and began to chew the filthy 
weed. A member of the church re- 
monstrated with hii](i on th^ sinfulness 
of the practice, and stated 
not expect that impenitent sinners under 
his instructions, would give up' their 
sins while he indulged in a sin himself 
“ I know it is wrong,* said the minister. 

“ I have often resolved to give up the 
habit, but 1 have not resolution enough 
to persevere.” 

“ Why,” said the other, “ that is the 
very excuse the impenitent give for not 
repenting and forsaking their sins.” . 

“Well, I’ll think it over as I go 
home,” observed the minister, “and 
perhaps I will give it up.” 

“That- will not dq,” replied the 
church member, “ for we never allow 
this, if we can help it ; we exhort the 
impenitent to repent on the spot ; we 
never tell them to go home and repent, 
nor do we pray that they may repent 
when they reach home.” 

“ I see,” said the minister, “ I cannot 
get away, so, therefore, I will try to give 
up chewing.” 

“But,” remarked the other, “that 
will not do either. We never urge 
sinners to try to give up their sins— do 
you y* 

' “ Why, no ; I think it wTong to inti- 
mate that they cannot do it at once.” 

“ Will^ou act then as } ou preach, or 
let your'^ conduct give the lie to your 
preaching ? ” 

“With the help of God,” said the 
minister, “I will leave off the pra»3tice 
from this moment.” 

A member of the church, where this 
conversation took place, who was in the 
practice of chewing tobacco, was so 
impressed with what had taken place, 
that be too solemnly pn>mised to abjure 
the filthy habit without delay. 

(d) PRAYING OVER TOBACCO. , 
— A pious sea captain had Ix^en in the 
habit of using tobacco for upwards' or 
twenty years, and had made nTany aiql 
strenuous efforts to abandon its use, but 
without success. He was av nervous 
man, and loved strong tea and coffee as 
well as tobacco, for the stimulus they 
afforded him. He loved tobacco, as the 
drunkard loves alcohol The force of 

I 
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the habit may be seen in the following morning of the day that Hamilton, who 
circumstance : — shot Major Birdsall, was to be executed, 

He had given up its use, as he thought, the clergy passed two hours in solemn 
without mental reservation, and con- exercises with him. After they left the 
mtulated himself on the victory he cell, Hamilton gave some directions 
had obtainfR after months of total ab- about his * gallows ' wardrobe. As the 
stinence. One day, being on change in keeper was leaving to execute his com- 

thecityof N (he was a shipmate mission, he asked Hamilton if he wanted 

at the time), and conversing with a bro- anything else. He replied, “ You may 


ther shipmate, he found tobacco in his 
mouth without knowing how it came 
there. He expressed his surprise at 
the fact to his companion, who an- 
swered with a boisterous laugh, ** I took 
out my tobacco-box and ‘handed it to 
you, and you deliberately helped your- 
self.” He had acted under the influence 
of an old, inveterate habit, and was not 
conscious of having done so, until he 
had tasted the tobacco. Such was the 
strength of the habit Finding at length 
that it clung to him like a disease, and 
defied all his efforts, and being per- 
suaded that the conflict of mind to 
which he was subject, by reason of its 
use, was actu.illy impairing his useful- 
ness as a man and a Christian, he de- 
cided upon making one more effort He 
was persuaded that Divine assistance 
alone could make that effort successful, 
and acted accordingly. He took the 
tobacco from his pocket, placed it in a 
chair, knelt before it, and solemnly 
pledged himself to God, that he would 
use it no longer, even as a medicine, 
though prescribed by a physician. He 
then implored the Divine blessing upon 
the attempt, arose from his knees, threw 
the tobacco into the street, and went 
about his business. He has not he 
states, had a particle of desire for Us 
use from that time to the time of this 
narration, a period of more than two 
years. 

(e) THE CULPRIT’S RULING 
PASSION.— The editor of the “ Che- 
nango Telegraph,” in giving an account 
of the execution of George Denison, 
who suffered at Norwich, New York, 
says, that while standing upon the fatal 
drop, and during the exhortation of the 
clergyman, the prisoner asked in a 
whisper, for the tobacco-box of the de- 
puty-sheriff, from which he coolly took 
j/L quid, deposited it in his mouth, and 
returned the box. In ten minutes he 
was launq^ed into eternitjl On the 


get me a paper of tobacco.^* After a 
moment’s reflection, he added, ** Stop, 
perhaps I bfive enough*' — and, rising on 
his elbow, drew a part of a paper from 
under the pillow of his pallet, and mea- 
suring ill his mind the quantity of to- 
bacco by the few hours he had to live, 
calmly remarked, “ This will last me," 
(/) MONEY FOR MISSIONS.— 
A minister in England had been plead- 
ing with his congregation the claims of 
the poor .heathen on Christian benevo- 
lence, and strongly urging on them the 
duty of contributing to the support of 
missionary exertions. His friends 
readily contributed according to their 
several abilities. The next year, when 
the missionary collection was about to be 
made, the minister received a one-pound 
note from a poor labouring man, with 
a statement to the following effect : — 
“ Sir, when you preached the missionary 
sermon last year, I was grieved that I 
had it not in my power to give what 1 
wished. 1 thought and thought, and 
consulted my wife whether there was 
anything which we could spare without 
stinting the poor children ; but it seemed 
that we lived as near as possible in every 
respect, and had nothing but v hut was 
absolutely necessary. At last it came 
into my mind, ‘ Is that fourpence which 
goes every week for an ounce of tobacco 
absolutely necessary ?’ I had been used 
to it so long, that 1 scarcely thought it 
possible to do without it ; however, I 
resolved tp try ; so, instead of spending 
the fourpenci?, I dropped it into a box. 
The first week I felt it sorely ; but the 
second week it was easier ; and in the 
course of a few weeks it was little or no 
sacrifice at all ; at least, I can say, that 
the pleasure far outweighed the sacrifice. 
When my children found out what I 
was doing, they wished to contribute 
also, and, if ever they got a penny or a 
halfpenny given them for their own pl^a*- 
6ure,it was sure to fibd its way into the box 
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instead of tfie cake-shop. On opening 
the box, I have the pleasure to find that 
our collected pence amount to one pound, 
which I now inclose, and pray that the 
Lord may give his blessing with it I 
am thankful for having thus broken off 
a dirty and expensive habit, and I have 
enjoyed more health and cheerfulness 
since I left off that which I once thought 
it was impossible for me to do without” 
(g) BATTLE WITH APPE- 
TITE. — A gentleman (he is such now) 
who used to be a tremendous rum- 
drinker, tobacco-chewer and smoker, 
but for several years past has been a 
reformed man, writes to a friend in the 
city of l^ew York, in the following 
terms ; 

1 have seen the time that my desire 
for tobacco has been vastly stronger 
than it ever has been for food. Once I 
was on a lee-shore, the wind blew, the 
sea was tremendous. The last time I 
saw the rocky shore, it was three miles 
to the leeward. It was late in the after- 
noon ; I felt certain we should be on the 
rocks before morning, if the wind con- 
■tinu^d I felt in my pocket for some 
tobacco, but could find none. I examined 
every part of the vessel where I thought 
it possible to find any. I inquired of 
the crew, but there was none on board. 
At that time I would have given fifty 
dollars for one qu'd. The gale ceased, 
we soon found a harbour, and the first 
thing I inquired for was tobacco. 

I chewed about twenty-one years, 
and smoked about eighteen. For a long 
time before I quitted the use of tobacco 
I believed it was injurious to me, but I 
felt it was almost impossible to leave it 
off. Eventually I was awakened, and 
felt that such practices were sinful. 1 
then thought 1 would try to leave them 
off. WKfen I quitted smoking, I felt com- 
paratively that I had lost all my friends. 

I could not eat or sleep as usqal I felt 
restless, and for some weAs thought it 
uncertain whether I should be able to 
conquer a habit that had become so 
strong ; but at last it was overcome. ' I 
then thought I would quit chewing — 
then came the struggle. To quit smok- 
ing was but a trifle in comparison. After 
I had determined to try to quit chewing, 

I always kept a piece of tobacco in my 
pocket. I was doubtful whether 1 should , 
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be able to leave it off. Many times, 
before I was aware of jt, I found I had 
had a piece in my mouth a long time. 
As soon as I perceived it, I took it out, 
but often before it was discharged 1 
^ave it one solid grind. There is nothing 
in the w'orld so exquisicely||weet as to- 
bacco. In a few months the habit was 
overcome, but it was almost like the 
plucking out my right eye, or cutting 
off my right arm. When I had entirely 
ceased from using it, I had a better 
appetite, my sleep was sweeter, ni} 
mind more conifKised, my nerves were 
more firm, I grew more fleshy, and now 
I enjoy perfect health, and can endure 
double the fatigue that I could for a long 
time before I quitted the use of tobacca” 
(h) TOBACCO AND PllOFAN- 
ITY. — A pious man moved into a little 
village, where there was much swearing. 
One of his little boys, two years old, 
caught the contagion. The father and 
family laboured with their neighbours 
until a thorough reformation was 
effected in that part of the town 
where they lived; but the little prat- 
tler sw'ore on with increased malignity, 
often cursing his mother, yet always 
avoiding his father’s presence. Frpin 
this circuinstaoce, it was concluded that 
he w'as conscious of guilt, and therefore 
ought U> be whipped. The father, as 
his manner was, waited until he caught 
him in the very act of swearing ; then 
he tried to show the hetpousness of the 
crime, and the disagreeable necessity 
that he was under to use coercive mea- 
sures ; after which he flogged him well. 

To convince the child that it was a 
principle of love that compelled him to 
use this correction, he said it was better 
to whip him, and break him from swear- 
ing than to allow him to continue- the 
practice; for, if he did not quit it, 
God would cast him into htdl, there to 
burn for ever. In the vehemence of 
his desire to awaken conviction, the 
father offered up a short prayer to God, ^ 
to change the wicked heart of his ’son, « 
and then inquired — 

“ Why do you swear, my soo'?” 

The child sobb^ out, “ Father, be-' 
cause I have such a wicked heart;,'* 
Father— “ Wtdl, my son, y()u must 
pray to God to give j ou a good heart.*’ 
Cliild — “ Father, you must pray.** 
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Father — “I do pray, and whatever I nity of convincing his father of the great 
you see me do, ypu must do.” change that had taken place in his mind, 

The father turned within himself, and and with a voice as sweet as infant lips 
said, “ Have 1 done everything I ought could speak, he said, “ Father, give me 
to do, and been everything I ought to a chew of tobacco !” 
be, before my children?” Conscience I will not attempt to describe the 
awakened, Wd forced the mind on the father*s feelings ; I will leave that task 

I W M 1* - 


back tract, marking out every devia- 
tion from the path of rectitude. Nature 
had been in the habit, for twenty years. 


to the reader. But what did the father 
do? what could he do? Could he con- 
tradict himself? Could he convince the 


of leaning on the narcotic stimulant of child that it was right for the father to 
tobacco, while it answered to blunt the do a thing, and wrong for the son ? No, 
conscience a little. The hands, ever no. With a conscience already awa- 
faithful to the calls of nature, through kened by previous light, and having 


nervous sympathy, had already extracted half-heartedly attempted to abandon the 
from the deposit the plug and the knife, evil before, — with a conscience now 


Just at this instant a new and pleasing 
thought shot across the little swearer*s 
mind ; that there was one duty he had 
never complied with ; and, by so doing, 
he would please his father and his God ; 
for, surely, my praying, good father, 
by this act, is pleasing God. With eyes 
beaming with joy, through tears that 
yet trembled on their surface, he deter- 
mme<l now to quit the detestable prac- 
tice of swearing, and take his father's 
godly example. Enraptured at the 
thought of having so easy an opportu- 


driving lashes inconceivably severe, the 
tobacco w as tossed into the street, with 
this candid confession : 

“ My son, 1 have done wrong; I will 
now ask God to help me that I may do 
so no more. W'ill i/ou ask God to help 
you, that you may swear no more ?” 

The child looked disappointed, and 
sobbed out, “ Well.” 

The father tlien took him in his arms, 
and retired into the garden to pray, being 
a great deal worse whipped than the 
child. 
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(a) BURNING A HERETIC.- A 
popish princess was entreated by some 
Romish ecclesiastics to concur with them 
ill bringing a siip{)osed heretic to the 
ilames. “ I.s it not true,” asked she, 
“that h.^ntics burn for ever in uelL 
Sre?” Without doubt,” was the loply 
of tlie priests. “ Then,” added she, “ it 
w'ould be too severe to burn them in 
both worlds bince they are devoted to 
emUes.s misery hereafter, it is but justice 
to let them live unmolested here,” 

(A) REPLY OF A POLISH KING. 
— Win n certain persons attempted to 
persuade Stephen, king of Poland, to 
constrain some of his subjects who were 
of a different religion to embrace his, he 
said to them, “ 1 aig king of men, and 
not pf consciences. The dominion of 


consciences belongs exclusively to 
God.’* 

(r) HENRY VIII. AND HIS BUF- 
FOON. — Henry viii , King of Eng- 
land, wrote a silly book a'lninst Martin 
imtlier, for which the Pope confrrreil 
on him the title “ Defender of the 
Faith.** As that tyrant appeared to be 
overjoyed at the acquisition, the jester 
of the court asked the reason : and being 
told that it w’as because the Pope had 
given him that new title, the shrewd fool 
replied,—” Aly good Harry, let thee and 
me defend each other, and let the faith 
alone to defend itself!** That pretended 
buffoon must have been the wisest man 
of his day ; for at that period no party 
had learned the wisdom of leaving truth 
to support itself by its own vigour. 
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414. 9IORALITY PR0310TED. 

(<i) THE PROFANE CrIiw.— T he 
JSmngi»lical Magazim for 1823 gives 
an account of a gentleman at Liverpool 
furnishing the steward of a merchant 
vessel, which was about to leave that 
port to trade in the Mediterranean, with 
a parcel of trjicts. The follow ing is the 
account of the eftects they produced : 

You recollect, on my taking leave of 
you, you placed in my hand a small 
parcel of tracts, and 1 promised to read 
them ; this I have done. l)n leaving 
this port, we had a favourable wind 
through the Channel; the wind then 
chopped round direct in our teeth. We 
had to contend with light contrary winds 
till we entered the Gut of Gibraltar. 
During this part of our voyage I had 
little or no opportunity to read the 
tracts : 1 did, on the first Sabbath, turn 
them over, and put a few into my pocket; 
and occasionally taking one out, gave it 
a sntering glance, and then handed it to 
one of the boys or men with a smile of 
ridicule. On passing the Gut, we had 
a tedious though pleasant voyage to 
Smyrna. Having much time upon my 
hands, I now and then looked at a tract 
to pass it away. One evening I was 
looking over the ship’s side, view’ing the 
calm and peaceful close of another day. 
This brought to my recollection the 
scenery and oalmiiess of the evening 
when I took my last fareAvell of my 
friends at home. It was at sunset, on a 
lovely evening in July. Musing thus 
ot home, I just then put my hand in ray 
jacket pocket, and feeling a paper, took 
it out, and it proved to be a tract. “ The 
S wEA apK’s Prayer.” I read it aloud, 
in the hearing of the whole crew, and, 
I suppose, much of my ^e^lings was 
mixed with my tone of voice. When 1 
h.nd read it, a curious kind of silence 
ensued ; not one of us ft^lt inclined to 
raise his eyes fnrra what they were fixed 
on, fearing to meet the look of another, 
and knowing that, to a man, we were all 
shock ingK guikv of swearing. Ar ‘engfli 
we lo4)ked at each other in a s deh rig 
kind of v<‘ay. and one man s i h ** -Hr. 


William, 1 never heard or thoneht of j 
this before ; this kind of rcadum has | 
made me feel very strange ; I’m ail over j 
trembling. I don’t think I^hall like to i 
swear again : shall you. Jack ?” turning ; 
short to a seaman alongside of him, who | 
looked him full in the face, and hurst 
inio tears. The shedding of tears ran 
like a contagion through the whole of 
us, even to the hoy across the gun. 
After weeping in silence, with our faces 
hid with our hands, one man said, “Jack, 
suppose we hand up a prayer to God for 
forgiveness. Mr. William, jou have 
had more learning than we, yon can 
make a prayer.” Alas! I had never 
prayed; I could onU sigh; 1 really 
thought my heart womd burst. Oli, how 
dreadful did sin appear I One of the 
men then broke the silence of grief; with 
bis arms across his breast, and the tears 
of penitential sorrow rolling down his 
face, he cried out, “ O God, who made 
our souls, have mercy, and pardon the 
miserable and damned . crew on this 
deck.” Not a heart but what responded 
“Lord, hear this prayer, and forgive.” 
But, not to enter too long into detail, a 
change took place in tlie whole ship’s 
company. One circumstance I must 
not forget to mention. The captain, a 
drunken, swearing character, thought 
hiei men bewitched. On the following ' 
morning he came on deck, and, as usual, 
was giviilg bis orders, mixed with fear- 
ful oaths, -V when one of the men, in a 
most respectful manner, begged he 
would not swear at them; they- would 
obey his orders with more comfort to 
themselves without it Indeed, the cap- 
tain remarked to a person on his retiiin, 

I that be was himself obliged to refrain 
-from swearing, it began to appear so 
singular ou board. 

(i) THE TOlfN TRACT. — In 

the summer of 1825 (sajs a gentleioan), 

I left tlie tract entitled “ The Swearer’s 
Prayer,” in a place where it would be 
found by a companion w’ho was notori- • 
ously wicked and, profane. A few 
weeks afterwards I went to the place- 
where 1 had It ft it, and found it with a 
fe« lines written on the margin'with a 
p iie:l„of which 1 do not recollect the 
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precise words ; but the amount was as 
follows: ‘‘The writer has erred ' in 
thinking that a pack of lies is a proper 
means of breaking a bad habit ; and it 
w ould be better RA** him who has left 
this here not to repeat such an insult** 
1 wrote at the bottom, “ Reprove a wise 
man, and he will love thee;’* and left 
the tract in the same place. At my 
next visit I found it torn into a number 
of small pieces. T was immediately 
reminded of a fact recorded in ancient 
history, of a certain k'ng who, on re- 
ceiving a petition from a poor person, 
hastily glanced at it, and returned it 
unanswered. The petition was pre- 
sented the next day, and treated in the 
same manner. The petitioner repeat- 
edly presented it with the same ill suc- 
cess, until, at last, the king being ex- 
asperated with her importunity, tore it 
to atoms. These were carefully gathered 
up, stitched together, and again pre- 
sented. The king, struck with her per- 
severance, read the petition, and imme- 
diately returned a favourable answer. 
This circumstance being brought to my 
mind, I determined to try a similar ex- 
periment The fragments were put 
together in their proper order, and 
replaced in the drawer in which the 
tract had before been laid. Soon after- 
wards, the tract disappeared, and I 
heard nothing more of it until eight 
months afterwards, when I had a •con- 
versation with the person for whom it 
w‘as intended, and he said that he had 
‘determined, by the grace of God, to 
leave off the practice of swearing. He 
had treated “The Swearer’s Prayer*’ 
with contempt when he first saw it ; 
but, wino'i he found the fragment re- 
united, he bf'lieved that I was in ear- 
nest. lie took the tract home, read it 
careful !y, aiifl resolved to swear no 
more. He had determined not to part 
with the tract as long as he lived. A 
; great reformation in his conduct has 
I taken place, and I cannot but hope that 
a work of Divine grace has been begun 
, in his heart. 

; (c) BREAD CAST ON THE 

I WA'i’EHS.— A sailor, though he had 
I become so wicked that few would era- 
I ploy him, was engaged for an eighteen 
' months’ voyage. Just before sailing, 
r he walked out one evening with a num< 

■ 9 
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ber ef his companions, and passing the 
Bethel Flag, concluded to stop. After | 
sermon, the preacher gave them some I 
tracts, which they took without think- 
ing or caring what they contained. 
They carr jpd them to the ship, and soon 
afterwards set sail. 

After having been some months at 
sea, this man, feeling somewhat melan- 
choly, concluded he would look at the 
tracts which had been given him. He 
did so, conviction seized his mind, and 
he knew not what was the matter, as 
he had never felt as he then did. He ; 
could not rest; and in this state he con- 
tinued waiting to the end of his voyage, 
that he might return home and find 
some one to tell him what he must do 
to be saved. He broke ofiF his habit of 
profanencss ‘and open impiety, and thus 
remained till he arrived at port ; soon 
after which the Lord Jesus Christ took 
possession of his soul. He has since 
made onO voyage, during which he 
I established a prayer-weetiny on hoard, 
and won over a number to attend it, 
two of wlumi experienced reliyim; and all 
disorder was banished from the ship. 
Speaking of some seasons he had en- 
joyed since he experienced a change, 
he mentioned one in particular which 
he had during his last voyage, while 
reading the tract “ Memoir of Harriet 
Newell.” He said, it appeared to him 
as if his soul were wrapped up in Christ, 

{d) Tit ACT PICKED UP ON 
THE WHARF.— The Seventh Report 
of the American Tract Society con- 
tains the following letter from a me- 
chanic in New York city : — 

“ I was at work on the wharf — saw a 
man pick up a little book, look at it, 
and then throw it down. 1 ran and got 
it. I saw it was called ‘ The Watch- 
maker ; ’ I read it, and shed tears. 1 
read it for five days, and became so 
deeply distressed for my sins, that I was 
determin^rd drink no more. I told 
my case to my wife, who was once a 
member of the church, but 1 had been 
the cause of her leaving it. We had ' 
not for many y.’ars ever been inside a 
church. 1 used to swear, and curse at 
religion, and was an awful deist and 
drunkard. My family was in a desti- 
tute condition, and often distressed on 
my account; but, glory to God ! all 
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is changed now. My wife and I wftit to in their attendance at tlie parish church, 
a prayer-rileeting, and it pleased God , and the congregation was trebled. '' 
to bless her also; and so we are both j (/) THE HUNTER AND THE 
happy now. Our little children are ! TRACT. — Mr. H^^as one day passing 
altered ; our house and all are altered. | through a small piece of wood, near 
I am laughed at by my shopmates, and | York, Upper Canada, to a Sunday- 
those who used to drink with me, and > school. Seeing a hunter about to cross 
curse and swear at religion; but I don’t ' the path, he asked him if he was on 
mind them now. I thank the Lord that i the direct road to such a place. The 
he stooped so low as to have mercy on | hunter told him he was not ; that he 
one of the wickedest of sinners. I can i must return nearly to York, and take 
never thank him enough.” | a different road. Mr. H. thanked him 

(e) HITTING THE RIGHT f kindly, and taking a tract from his 
NAlf>. — At the annual meeting of the | pocket said, “I myself have read this 
Religious Tract Society, in 1832 , John ' little book with pleasure. If it be as 
Fyson, Ksq., of Thetford, stated among useful to you as it has been to me, you 
others, the following pleasing facts: — will never regret it.” “What is it?” 

A tract distributor, in passing through ■ said the hunter. “ It is of the utmost 
a vili.tge a lew miles from where he ' importance to you, my friend,” said Mr. 
lived, met a man, whom he asked if he ■ H. ; “take it, read it] and then read it 
could read ; and, on being answered in again, and then read it to your family.” 
tJie affirmative, he gave him a tract on i 'Ihe hunter thanked him. Mr. H. went 
(Irunkeiincss. The man w'ent to a on his way. After the lapse of a few 
womaii who stood at her door, and said, months, JM.. H. attended a prayer-meet- 
“ You have been telling that man I’m ' ing in that neighbourhood. At the close 
a drunkard.” The woman, of course, ! of the exercfees, a man came to me, 
denied it. The man said, “ You know ' and, after the usual salutation, told him 
that I am the greatest drunkard in the that he was the hunter to whom he 
village, and you told him so, or he i had, some months before, on a sabbath 
would not have given me this book.’' morning, given a little book ; and then 
The woman again said she had not ; and added, “ that tract brought me to the 
added, “ Hut he has hit the right nail on prayer - meeting this morning ; I feel 
the head.” — The tract proved the means • thankful to you for it. My mind has 
of converting this man. As the first ■ been troubled ; I have read the Hible ; 
fruits of this reformation, he wfeiit to | and smee you have been so kind to 
his aged father, whom he had fre- - me*, I may as well tell you the history 
quently beaten, fell on his knees, and ■ of my lif;?. I used to be a mere devil^ 
begged liis pardon. After this he was i at home, and was not much better* 
engaged at harvest; at which, according j abroad. Liquor was my ruin. Whisky, 
to custom, the fanner gave a feast. He i whisky, was my rum. I have re,ati the 
saw an old companion there ; and, call- | little book several times ; I have read it 
iug him out, told him, that unless he | to my family, as they were unable to 
left off drunkenness, and became sober, ' read it themselves ; but every time I 
he could not associate with him any ' read it and iny Bible. 1 feel worse, 
more. 'I’he man burst into tears, and . Sometimes I think there is no mercy lor 
told hint he had left it off, and that, in | me. My wife told me I had better look 
fact, he had also been reforme^ through ■ for the man who gtove me the tract.” 
the instrumentality of a trsict. He,' Mr. • Mr. H. gave him the best instruction in 
Fyson, had been told by the master of i his power, from the Scriptures, and left 
the man himself, that he was astonished him. In a few weeks he was in ;the * 
at the change in him, it was so great same neighbourhood, and again saw the , 

A clergyman called upon him, MK hunter, who was then indulging a trenib- 
Fyson. and expressed his great joy at ling hope in the Lord Jesus. “1 ha\e , 
what had taken place in his parish, reason,” said he, “ to bless God for the 
which had* originated from some young little book. I have not spent my money 
men whom he had sent to distribute in the usual way, nor abused my family, 
tracts ; the people had become regular since I' received it.” “ 1 S£A»ch thjb 
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Scriptures,” was the title of the distributors had not gone far before they 
tract. were overtaken by one of the young 

(^g) THE TRACT IN THE JUG women, who said to one of them, “Sir, 
HANDLE. — A writer in the “ Christian I have long seen the error of my ways. 
Index,” Georgia, states that a brother, and am most completely miserable.” 
calling at a blacksmith*s shop, disco- The gentleman appointed her to come 
vered a jug containing ardent spirits, to his house the following evening. She 
and put a tract in the handle. The accordingly came ; and he brought her 
blacksmith returned, resorted to the to his wife, and a friend who was then 
jug, commenced heading, dashed the staying with them. The young woman 
tract upon the ground, and trampled on related her tale ; it was truly “ a tale of 
it; conscience awoke, he took it up, woe.” At its recital, the gentleman and 
read, wept, and read again ; and now his wife, and their friend, all wept ; but 
the despised family is respected, the dis- joy was mixed with their sorrow, hoping 
consolate wife is filled with joy,-— and that the prodigal might be restored to 
peace, love, and happiness reign where her father’s house. Her father waa a 
sorrow made her home. What has respectable person, living in I^ondon ; 
done this? A tract that cost one-fourth they wrote to him, and took the young 


of a cent. 


woman under their care. By the re- 


(A) THE LORD’S PRAYER IN turn of post they received a letter, 
A BROTHEL. — A gentleman was re- which satisfied them that the statement 
quested to distribute tracts among some she made was correct. They gave her 
houses of the worst description in Liver- money sufiicient to buy her clothes, and 
pool. He replied, “ I should be w’illing paid mr her journey home. A letter of 
to go, but it would affect my character thanks was afterwards received from 
to visit those places alone; if anybody her father*, and also one from the young 
will accompany me I will cheerfully woman, expressing her gratitude to 
go.” A pious friend, advanced in life, them as the means of restoring her to 
went with him. They entered a cellar, the paths of virtue, and the society of 
and the tracts were received with thank- her friends. 


fulness by its inmates. They entered 
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another place, in which they found six PORTEUR.— As 1 was passing from 
sailors carousing, in company with six house to house, on the second week in 
unhappy females. When the distributors January (says one), inviting ail to at- 
entered, one of the sailors said, ” Mess- tend public worship, then held every 


mates, what have you come about ? ’ 
“ We have something to give you.’ 


evening, a shoemaker, about noddle age 
replied, “ No ; I can’t attend. We an 


“That’s right, hand it over.” “I will on the point of starvation, and it takes 
read some of it, if you please.” The me morning, noon, and night to gi't 
gentleman began to read a tract The something to Jive on. I used to go, but 
seaman presently said, “Avast, ihere, 1 have been a liard diameter tliose last 
•master, 1 think 1 can read that iny*>elf.” nine years, and we now see tlie eonse- 
He took it, and read about a page ;.ti 1 a quences of it ” Who can tell, tliought 
half; it was the tract “ On the I.iiud’s 1, but here is an iiniiiortal spirit that 
Prayer;” and then he said, “I tell may }et be a star in the Uedreiner’s 
you what, master, this won’t do. Ood cro\vn ; and does not his pi’ovidence 
bless you, sir, that ever you should tlonk beckon me here to conceiitraie humble 
of us poor creatures.” “ Come, master,” prayer aftd Mfllbrts ? I caiied the next 
said another, “hand it over to me.” He dsy, and toiMia that he was the son of a 
took the tract and went on reading it, Methodist proaclier in Ireland; that for 
but soon burst into tears, and said, “Ah, about nine years lie liad frequented the • 
master, we are all wrong.” The gen- grog-shop, and otteii n^velled in gross 
tleman then himself addressed them, intoxieation, w.iieli led to quarrels, 
and gave each of them a tract. They abuse of his family, and. want of bread 
all thanked him in a grateful manner, to satisfy their hunger, lliis sabbatlis 
and said, God bless you, sir, that any were whiled away among intemperate 
of us sailors should be thought of.” The compauions; he had become au advo- 
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cate of infiielity, and for about three 
years had not entered the sanctuary. 
After a miserable fight, a few days be- 
fore I saw him, from which he reached 
home at three in the morning, no un- 
usual hour, he was about to take the law 
of his antagonist ; but he said to him- 
self, “ What a fool lam; I am reduced 
to poverty and misery; my wife and 
children are wretched, and it is all from 
strong drink and my ungodly associates. 
Henceforward, God helping me, not 
another drop, and no more of such 
company.” 

jfi^hen I manifested an interest in his 
moral and spiritual welfare, he grasped 
me, as if I had been a deliverer sent 
from heaven. He felt that the resistless 
temptation lay in his companions, and 
that he must get a new train of social 
inflnences, or be lost ! I preached to him 
“ Christ crucified ” — sin, and salvation 
from sin through atoning blood ; and as 
I saw him almost daily, for many weeks, 
I found, all the way, that his sowow for 
sin, discernment of the plan of salvation, 
love of the Bible and of the people and 
sanct'iary of God, were a hejid of my 
anticipations, so that I seemed rather to 
be watching how the Spirit taught him 
than teaching myself. 

His clothes, and his wife’s clothes, 
which had been pawned, were early re- 
deemed ; and they received other aid, 
that they might go to the house of God; 
he W'as helped to resume his business 
with more energy and advantage. Early 
he gave his name to the total abstinence 
pledge ; read me letters rece ived in the 
days of his folly from his father, which 
rebuked him terribly, especially for 
abuse of his amiable wife ; and again 
and again he poured out the full sorrows 
of his heart over his heaven-daring sins. 
At one ; time, raising his right-hand 
clenched, “ There,” said he, “ are five 
hones which have been put^iifl of joint 
in fighting in my revels. I have been 
a great sinner, and it is a wonder I have 
not been cut oif and sent to hell. 1 
have been guilty of every sin but mur-- 
der: yes, and of that, too, a thousand 
times — I murdered Him who was mur- 
dered for me.” 

Speaking of the anguish caused by 
his sins, I'said, “Yes, but confissing 
them to God, there's «a pleasure in the 
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pain,” “ Yes,” said he seriously, in a 
meditating mood, “ there is — it is so ; I 
know it — I feel it ! ’* 

Soon he began to see more clearly 
the sins of his heart; and even wlnui 
hoping in Christ, declared that the sin 
and short-coming of every day appeared 
to him, and were, probably, in the sight 
of the heart-searching God, more heinous 
than were his outbreaking sins, Mbich 
! were against less light and mercy; All 
I the earth, it would seem, would not 
shake his purpose to trust evcnnoie, 
wholly and alone, in Christ, and join 
I himself irrevocably to his cause a^'(l 
people. 

But he did not come alone. Ilis wife 
sat in silence, listening to all that 'was 
said. I knew that s^e rejoiced in her 
husband’s temperance ; but feared that 
our religious conversation would pall 
upon her ear. Sometimes I said, “ I 
want you take each other by tin* 
hand, and come together — place \oiiP 
feet on the Rock of Ages, and devote 
yourselves to the service of Christ; 
train up your children for liini ; be a 
family for God, and nothing will turn 
you aside.” To my surprise I soon 
found that her heart had Kymj)athi^e<i in 
all she had heard ; she seemed as st(‘ad- 
•fusily determined to serve the Loul as 
I was her husband, and at length she t(^!:i 
me that the last three da\s had been the ^ 
happiest of her life, 'I'lie care of her 
little ones, and a want of elotliing, 
which for some time I did nor. ascertain, 
had detaiiicM her from the lionse of (iod ; 
but when, after about ten w'eeks, lior 
husband proposed to join the church, 
she felt that she also must claim to eat 
of “the children’s bread.” The evi- 
dence of their saving conversion was 
deemed satisfactory, and we, last sab- 
bath, sat down together at the table of 
our common Lord. 

The bonds that bound them to their 
old associates are broken, and tlieir 
friends are the friends of Zion. They ^ 
cheerfully bear their privations; some 
weeks since they erected the family 
altar, their children were placed ^in th;; 
sabbath- school ; and now the first sound 
that often strikes the ear of the leather, 
as he awakes at peace with God, is 
their morning hymn of praise. The 
Bib’e and the place of prayer are loved; 
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and not unfrcquently he, who once 
scoffed, points me to passages, especially 
in Paul’s epistles, so rich in the fulness 
and glory of the Gospel and of the 
cross, that I must believe he will have 
a harp to strike to his Redeemer’s 
praise for ever and ever. 

My own soul has been richly blessed 
in these interviews, and 1 thank God 
for them, and for what he has done. 
Give me the joy of such labours, and it 
is enough, till I join the song of these 
1 hope, and of all redeemed spirits before 
the throne. 

(.;) THE STRIKING PICTURE. 
— In a large manufacturing town in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 
some pious persons were in the habit of 
leaving tracts at the different dwellings 
of the poor. This was done every 
Sunday morning, and the same tract 
was deposited at each habitation. On 
one occasion, the tract which came in 
course for circulation, was the narrative 
of “ William Kelly.” There was a cut 
on the frontispiece to this tract repre- 
senting the subject of the story sneaking 
bare-headed from the presence of the 
storming hostess, who had seized his 
hat as a security for a public-house 
score. Such a circumstance actually 
did take place, and proved the turning 
point in his life who was afterwards 
appropriately designated, “ The Happy 
Christian.” The disgrace of tne incident 
induced sober reflection, sober reflection 
issued in repentance, and repentance in 
one of the most pleasing specimens of 
lowly piety that modern days can fur- 
nish. 

This Tract, thus embellished, w \s left 
at the house of one of the most pn^fli- 
gate drunkards in the place; and to 
him, strange to sa^,a circumstance pre- 
cisely similar to that which arrested 
Kelly in his career, had occurred *^he 
evening befor*. His hat being detained 
for debt by the landlady of a neighbour- 
ing alehouse, he had ha.stened home- 
ward, bareheaded, incensed and ashamed, 
and retired to rest, raging like a she- 
bear robbed of her young. Sunday 
moi^oiug found him sullen and perturbed; 
he hurried down-stairs lialf dressed, and 
flung himself into a chair which stood 
beside the breakfast table; when, lo! 
the first object tliat caught his attention 


was the frontispiece of the tract which j 
we have been describing, placed, we will ; 
not say accidentally, fully in his view. ■ 
Glancing at it with an eye of fierceness, 
he seized it, and striking the table with 
his fist, at the same .time uttering a 
fearful imprecation, exclaimed, “ Those 
villainous Methodists! if they haven’t 
got me already painted up to be the 
laughing-stock of the town ; here I am 
without a hat I’ll be even with them.” 
Thus he raved till the tempest of his 
anger had somewhat exhausted itself in 
oaths and menaces ; then, prompted by 
curiosity, he thought he would ascert^n 
what was said concerning him. A near 
inspection of the object of his wrath 
immediately corrected his preposterous 
error; but his curiosity having been 
excited, he read the little narrative, and 
the perusal was productive of the hap- 
piest effects. He resolved, in the strength 
of God, that he would reform; he re- 
paired to a place of worship, began to 
search the Scriptures, and exliibited 
every symptom of real repentance. 
From being a disgrace to society, a ' 
curse to the neighbourhood, and a | 
scourge to his family, he became one of 
the kindest of neighbours, most faith- ' 
ful of servants, best of fathers, and 
most sober of men. 

The lessons to be gathered from this 
interesting incident are sufficiently ob- 
vious. It needs no comment. There 
is, however, one particular which de- | 
serves to be appended, because it strik- [ 
ingly illustrates the principal inference 
which ought to be deduced from the 
fact ; even the perfection of that Pro- 
vidence which orders the minutest cir- 
cumstances in wisdom. I well remem- 
ber that the venerable author was not 
a little cliagrined, when he first saw 
the cut with which his production was 
decorated; he deemed it unfair to give 
such pr(Ani{ieDce to the most disgrace*^ 
ful feature in the history of his friend ; 
yet this very picture, insignificant as it 
mignt seem, was destined to conduce to 
an event which, contemplated in its 
bearings on eternity, is of a magnitude 
too mighty for a man to grasp. 

41.'). SUICIDE PREVENTED. 

(a) TRACT IN THE BARBER’S 
SHOP.— At the.annnal meeting the 


a 
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Religious Tatict Society, in 18i?4, the While thus confined, he was visited by 
Rev. S. Carwen related, that a poor an acquaintance, who appeihred to be 
man was reduced to profligacy, and de- labouring under great depression of 
termined to rush, unbidden, into eter- spirits. His sick friend, observing his 
pity. He went into a barber’s shop, dejected frame of mind, pointed to the 
intending to use one of the razors for tract lying on the table, and requested 
his horrid purpose. The boy had a him to sit down and read it to him. 
broad sheet in his hand, containing. He assented, and had not proceeded 
“ The Swearer’s Prayer it had been far in his task before his whole attention 
left there to be affixed to the wall. It became absorbed in the contents of the 
engaged the attention of this wretched tract. As he read on, his heart became 
man. It struck him to the soul $ he mqre and more affected, till at length, 
forgot his purpose, but he could not unable to controul his feelings, he burst 
forget what he had just read; it brought into tears, and pulling a weapon of 
hiiii eventually to sit at the feet of the destruction from his pocket, threw it 
Saviour, “ in his right mind.” upon the floor, exclaiming, “ There, 

(6) THE TRACT AND THE with that weapon I was just going to 
HALTER. — The iollowing interesting take away my own life, but thought I 
fact was communicated to the Board of would first look in ko see you once 
the American Tract Society : more before I committed the horrid 

A gentleman of respectable family deed. What I have now been reading 
and genteel appearance, while travelling has saved me.” 
on Long Island, indulged repeatedly in 

drinking ardent spirits, contrary, it 41 g. conversion of ^he heathen. 

would seem, to his usual practice?; and, 

before he was aware, he became intoxi- (a) FIRST ORIYA CONVERT. — 
cated. Deeiily mortified at finding “The conversion,” says a quarterly 
himself in this situation, he resolved, missionary paper, “ of a Gunya Dhor^ 
in a rash moment, to destroy himself, the first Oriya convert, a Brahmin of 
and for this purpose retired to the woods, high caste, and of great respectability 
After finding a suitable place, he took and influence among his own people of 
from his hat the handkerchief with .every class, was an event of no ordinary 
which he intended to execute liis dread- impoi tance. It may, in truth, be said, 
fill purpose; but, providentially, with that, w;hen Gunga J)hor threw off his 
the handkerchief he drew out from his poita, the badge of his divinity, and as- 
hat a little tract, which arrested his sumed a Christian profession by public 
attention. It had on the title-page, “A baptism, (he temple of Juggernaut re- 
Word in Season.” He perused it; it ceived a -severe shock. .Then that 
struck conviction to his heart ; he in- progress of ruin commenced, which 
stantly fell on his knees, cried to God will work till one stone shall not be left 
to have mercy on him, and after con- upon anstber, which shall not be thrown 
tinning some time in earnest prayer, down. When he delivered his first 
arose, and made his way to a neigh- Christian address, the Brahmins gnashed 
bouring house, where, happily, a pious their teeth upon him, and uttered their 
Christian dwelt. Here he gave no sleep curses and imprecatiuiis, wishing that 
to his eyes, but spent the v'hole night, he might die. . 
like Jacob, wrestling with ^o4. In the “The first Christian light, which 
morning be returned to the city, thank- entered Gunga Dhor’s mind, was from 
ing G<& for the deliverance he had a small tract, (written by the Rev. Mr. 
envied, through the instrumeutality of ; Ward), entitled *Jugernatha Riith'na ^ 
the “ Word in Sekson.” ^ chullebar a kottha,* or • The account of * 

(c) SUICIDE PREVENTED. — the not proceeding of Juggernaut’s car.’ 
The Rev. Basil Wood once related in a The tract induced in his mmd a supreme '■ 
sermon, that a person belonging to his contempt for that idol ; then he found 
congregation, who had for some time other tracts and single Gospels ; these 
been confined by sickness, derived great led him. to the house of the missionary 
benefit from reading* a certain tract, at Cuttack, whom he woke from his bed 
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▼ery early in the morning of January 1, 
1826, begging an explanation of his books. 
Mr. Sutton \vas imm«<(iiately sent for; 
and ‘ great, was the day, the joy was 
great,* when the missionary met the 
first Christian inquirer at Orissa. He 
accompanied Mr. Lacey on a tour to 
Calcutta; saw Dr. Carey; returned to 
Orissa : parted with kindred, friends, 
and every thing for Christ ; was bap- 
tized, and became a laborious and faith- 
ful native Christian evangelist.*’ 

(A) llENOUNCING MOHAMME- 
DANISM. — “On a late visit to 
Soerabaya, Java,” says Mr. Medhurst, 
in 1841, “I was informed of a spirit of 
inquiry which had broken out among 
the natives of a village about eight miles 
from ihat town, forty of whom had re- 
solved to renounce Mohammedan cus- 
toms, and to adopt the profession of 
Cliristianity. 

On iniiuiry, it appeared that one of 
tliem formerly obtained a tracts at the 
annual fair ‘held at Soerabaya, from 
which he learned, that he was a sinner^ 
and in danger of perdition^ while the only 
Saviour to whom he could look for help, 
was Jesus Christ the Son of God, He 
communicated his views to some of his 
fellow-villagers, who shared with him in 
a desire to know more of this new way. 
They accordingly proceeded further into 
the interior, to the house of a Dutchman, 
who was in the habit of instructing his 
tenants in the outlines of Christianity ; 
and having been taught by him to a 
certain extt?nt, they were directed to go 
back to Soerabaya, and inquire further 
after Christians there. This, they ac- 
cordingly did, and have continued to 
this time coming and going weekly for 
instruction. 

They abstain from work on the Sab- 
bath-day; when they meet together, 
they read the New Testament, sing the 
tracts for hymns, and offer up such 
prayers as they find therein contained. 
They have committed to memory a short 
catechism, printed in Javanese, and know 
a great portion of the contents of the 
trapts by hearli 

Their knowledge of Christianity is of 
course circumscribed, but they stick fast 
to the great truth of trosting in Jesus 
Christ alone for salvation. I gave them 
^that instruction I could, during my 


stay, and put means in operation for 
having them regularly visited in their 
own village, for the purpose of main- 
taining Christian worship among them. 

(c) WHAT TWO CENTS CAN 
DO.— The Rev. Dr. Scudder, 1842, 
says,^ “ A young man belonging to Pan- 
diteripo received from the Rev. Mr. 
Poor the tract, * Heavenly Way,* On 
reading it, he came to converse with me 
on the subject of the Christian religion ; 
placed himself under the instruction of 
the sanctuary ; dedicated himself to 
Jesus in a covenant never to be broken ; 
and in due time was received into the 
communion of the church. This young 
man became a valuable helper in making 
known the Gospel of Christ, and is, 
so far as I know, at this day devoting 
his energies to the same momentous 
work. 

“His conversion was followed by a 
younger brother of his being brought 
under religious instruction. He attended 
a meeting which I held for candidates 
for the church, for about a year, when 
he was suddenly taken off by the cholera. 
When near death his mother told him 
that she must make offerings to her god, 
that he migld; be induced to restore him. 
The little boy replied, * I do not worship 
idols ; 1 worship Christ the Lord, and 
if he is pleased to spare me a little 
longer in this world it will be wxdl ; if not 
he will take me to himself.' Not long 
afterwards, he lifted up his dying voice 
and uttered, ' I am going to Christ the 
Lord,’ and 1 trust he slept in Jesus. 

“ After the death of the little boy, the 
hoary-headed father came forward and 
publicly professed his faith in the Lord 
Jesus. 

“ As the young man after his conver- 
sion could not marry a heathen, he chose 
a young female among his relations, 
whom he wished to marry, and had her 
sent to Oodoovill boarding-school. 
There she remained a heathen three 
years ; but in the ever to be remembered 
season, in which God visited the school 
at that place, in 1833, she, with nearly 
twenty others, was humbled at the foot 
of the cross, and publicly professed her 
faith in Christ They have Jong since 
been united in marriage, and 1 hope are 
training up a Christian family in that 
land of darkness.^ Such is the historyof 
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a tract, which ^cost about two and 
how much good in ages to come if may 
do, will best be known in that day when 
the affairs of the world are to come to a 
close.” 

{(1) PERSECUTED HINDOO.— A 
Hindoo met a missionary in India one 
day, and had ten minutes* coaversation 
with him. It was a rule with the mis- 
sionary not to leave any one without 
giving him a copy of the Scriptures, or 
a tract. He gave the man some tracts 
and a copy of the New Testament, and 
heard no more ofhim. He almost forgot 
him ; hut the man did not forget the 
missionary ; he read the books, and began 
to feel that he was a sinner, and needed 
some better Saviour' than a dumb idol. 
(Gradually he left off worshipping idols, 
and no longer paid any thing towards 
the support of the temple. Soon, he | 
S lid, “ 1 want to go and see the mis- 
sionary again.” He had several grown 
up children, and they exclaimed, “ No, 
you shall not go; for you will oilly re- 
ceive more tracts, and you will disgrace 
us among our people.” At the same I 
time tln^y brought fetters, and bound him 
hand and foot, so that the poor man 
could not stir. No Christian was near 
to encourage him or to instruct him; 
but Christ was near, and he prayed for 
the man, that his faith might not fail. It 
did not fail. He still resolved that as soon | 
as his fetters were unloosed, he would 1 
find his way to the Christian teacher. | 
For thirteen years he was kept in 
chains ! But the Hindoo man had read 
his New Testament too well to forget it, 
and had learned too much of his Saviour’s 
love to give it up. 

How do you think he gained his 
release at last ? A wedding was hbout 
to take place in the family, and his chil- 
dren were^ anxious that he should go to 
it ; so they unchained him. He took good 
care to put the tracts and UiefTestament 
in his cloth under his arm, without the 
knowledge of his friends. He went to 
the place where the marriage ceremony 
was to be performei^ and when they' 
were all busy and excited in the festival, 
he gave them the slip, and made the 
best of hi6 way to the missionary’s house, 
which was twenty-five miles off. When 
he arrived there, the missionair did not 
remember him. He looked at him fh>m 


head to foot, but could not recall him. ; 
No wonder I it was fourteen' years since | 
he had seen him, and then only for ten 
minutes. The man said to him, “I 
wish to be a Christian.” He replied, 
“What do you know about Christi- 
anity ?” He said, “ Ask me some ques- 
tions, and I will tell you what I know.” 
The missionary asked him some ques- 
tions, and he answered them all very 
correctly. Of course the missionary 
was very much surprised, and he in- 
quired of the man, how he had gained 
his knowledge of Jesus. He replied, 

“ Did you not, when you passed by my 
village, fourteen years ago, give me some 
tracts ? They taught me that Christ is 
the only Saviour, and I was unhappy as 
long as I was a heathen. 1 1 have for some 
time left off idol worship ; and I should 
have come to you before now to tell 
on that I believed in Jesus, but I have 
een chained to my house.” He then 
showed the wounds which the fetters 
had made on his hands and his feet. 
The missionary was glad, and after 
some further conversation with him, in 
the course of a few weeks, baptized him 
in the name of the Lord Jesus. 

417. CONVERSION OF INFIDELS. 

• (a) CHANGING BOOKS.— A pas- 
tor in related in substance the 

following fact ; — An infidel in Western 
New York wished him a few years 
since, whep residing there, to read one 
of his books. He consented to^ read it 
on one condition, viz., that the infidel 
would read one of his in turn, which 
was “Leslie’s Short Method with De- 
ists.” It was the means, under God, 
of bis conversion ; and of the many 
whose minds he had before polluted, he 
was the instrument of bringing back ten 
or twelve to the knowledge of the truth. 

(A) DESTROYING ONE’S OWN 
WORKS. — A young man, (says a tract 
distributor.) who has aided me zealously 
for a week in the distribution of vol ump, « 

informs me that a few months ago he 
was the ringleader of about fifty infidels 

in . He was theif preachet^; and 

that he might make the Bible ridiculous, 
he says he has taken it, and In reading 
it publicly, put in words and taken out 
oiners to'show his hearers that it contra- 
dicts. itself! The tract, “The Sinner 
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Condemxied Already,” was the means of 
hU conversion, and he entertains a lively 
feeling of gratitude to the American 
Tract Society as the means of his sal- 
vation. He is now anxious to prepare 
to preach the Gospel, that he may build 
up the faith he has laboured hard to 
destroy. He has assembled his infidel 
friends, renounced his infidelity, and 
preached Christ to them, which be 
intends to do day by day. 

(c) THE INFIDEL*S PRINCI- 
PLES SHAKEN. — I was r^uested, 
(writes a Christian minister at Grodalm- 
ing, in Surrey, England,) to visit a 
poor man who was ill. Upon inquiring 
as to his previous character, I found 
that he had been the leader of a band of 
infidels, who assembled weekly to con- 
temn the Bible. I went ; he confessejl 
what he had been, and expressed a de- 
sire for spiritual instruction. The third 
chapter of John was the one I chose j 
for reading, afte^which I prayed with I 
him and left. The following week I | 
heard he was very desirous to see me. 1 ' 
went ; found him anxious to know ** how 
he could be born again.” He was much 
worse in body, and too ill to walk across 
the room ; but while I was engaged in 
prayer he got out of bed, and ’ knelt by 
' my side. When leaving, I offered him 
a small donation, when he replied, ** I 
don’t want your money, but your instruc- 
tions and your prayers. Do come agaiu.” 

I visited him many times, and have 
reason to believe he was a sincere peni- 
tent. 

A short time before he died, he said, 

“ There is one thing which 1 am anxi- 
ous to know. Soon after 1 was afflicted, 
a person brought me a small packet, but 
was not to give it to me unless 1 should 
engage to ask no questions. 1 promised, 
and found a tract and half-a«orown. The 
tract must have been sent by some one 
who knew my character and principles, 
and before 1 die I should like to know 
the person.” 1 knew the history, and 
satisfied him ; but asked, What effect 
had the tract upon you?” He replied, 

** It shook my* principles, and set me 
thinking.” He had forgotten its title, 
but said it commenced with, ** How do 
you nse your reason ?” I said, “ I regard 
you now as a dying man, and I asjc, upon 
' what are you placing yonr hope of 

^ 


mercy If* He replied, “ Only upon 
Christ” I said, “ What ! upon Him 
whom you have openly blasphemed ?” 
“ Yes , wretch that I have been I” 
Shortly afterwards he died, and, 1 trust, 
entered into peace. 

418 . CONVERTS DISTINGUISHED FOR 
USEFULNESS. 

(a) BECOMING A MAN-OF- 
WAR’S-MAN. — I know a man, (said 
the Rev. Mr. Lord, seaman’s chaplain 
at Boston, United States,) who is now a 
member of a church, and was converted 
four years ago, by reading “ Little Henry 
and his Bearer.” He went home ; but, 
on reflection, made up his miud to go 
on board a man-of-war, for the purpose 
of doing good. He shipped at Charles- 
town, furnishing himself with tracts, 
Bibles, and the Society’s volumes. The 
crew'were so wicked, that at the end of 
nine mouths the chaplain was compelled 
to leave the ship ; but this man and one 
or two other pious men remained. At 
last God blessed his labours. One of 
the men who was sent up to the fore- 
topsail as a punishment, asked him to 
lend him a book, and he lent him one. 
That man was wicked, and had been 
accustomed to read Tom Paine and 
similar works ; but he came down in a 
serious mood, and inquired what he 
should do to be saved. God opened the 
windows of heaven, and in three weeks 
there were between twenty and thirty 
inquirers for mercy, and fifteen or twenty 
entertaining hope. There was great and 
continued opposition from the officers ; 
but at the end three years and a half 
the vessel arrived, and eleven men^ who 
had endured this fiery persecution all 
this time, sat down to commemorate the 
dying love, of Jesus, 

(b) THE PHYSICIAN’S EARLY 
IMPRESSIONS. — A pious young phy- 
sician calk'd, on a gentleman one day, 
and, after friendly salutations and ex- 
pressions of Christian affection, said, 

” Do you know, sir, how mnch I am in* . 
debted to you, for giving me a tract 
many years ago ?” His friend told him 
he had no knowledge of ever presenting 
him with one ; but recollecting that the 
father of this young physician formerly 
kept a turnpike -gate, and that often, 
when he stopped to pay his toll, he ^used 
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to give tncts to the children vrho were 
playing aboiit the door, it occurred to 
him as possible, that he might have 
given him one on some of these occa- 
sions. ** When 1 was a boy,” said the 
physician, “ you gave me a tract, as you 
were riding by my father's house, and 
the first words that caught my eye were, 
‘Stop, poor sinner! stop, and think T 
I was much affected with the whole 
hymn beginning with these words, and 
committed it to memory. Five years 
ago, while a member of an university, 
in a time of universal attention to reli- 
gion, I was present at a meeting for 
prayer and other devotional exercises, 
when they commenced singing the 
hymn, * Stop, poor sinner I stop, and 
think.* My early impressions were all 
instantly revived ; I saw that I was 
ruined by sin, that an eternity of woe 
was before me, and 1 found no peace 
till I looked to the Saviour who was 
t crucified for me ; and as I hope, by true 
I repentance and faith in his blood, ^ve 
1 myself to him, to be his for ev«fi'.** This 
student became an active, pious, pray- 
ing physician. 

419. CONVERTS BECOMING MINISTERS. 

(a) DR. COKE AND HIS HOST- 
ESS’S FAMILY. — In attempting to 
cross a river in America, Dr. Coke 
missed the ford, and got into deep water; 
he and his horse were carried down the 
stream, and were in considerable dan- 
ger; he caught hold of a bough, and 
with some difiiculty gained dry land ; 
but his horse was carried down the 
stream. After drying his clothes in the 
sun, lie set out on foot, and at length met 
a man, who directed him to the nearest 
village, telling him to inquire for a 

Mrs. , from whom, he had no doubt, 

he would receive the kindest treatment. 
Dr. Coke found the good lady’s house,' 
and received all the kindngssMind atten- 
tion she could show him; messengers 
were sent after his horse, which was 
recovered and brought back. The next 
morning he took leave of his kind 
hostesSi and proceeded on his journey. 
After a lapse of five years, Dr. Coke 
happeiiedrto be in America again. As 
he was on his way to one of the pro- 
vincial conferences, in company with 
about thiity other ^lersons, a young 
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I man requested the favour of being 
allowed to converse with him; he as- 
sented with Cliristian politeness. The 
young man asked him if he recollected 
being in such a part of America about 
five years ago ; he replied in the affirm- 
ative. “And do you recollect, sir, in 
attempting to cross tlie river, being 
nearly drowned?” “I remember it 
quite well.” “ And do you recollect 
going to the house of a widow lady, in 
such a village? ” “ I remember it well,” 
said the doctor, “and nevef shall I 
forget the kindness which she showed 
me.” “ And do you remember, when 
you departed, leaving a tract at t|iat 
lady’s house ? ” “I do not recollect 
that,” said he; “but it is very possible 
I might do so.” “Yes, sir,” said the 
young man, “you ]^id leave tliere a 
tract, which that lady read, and the 
Lord blessed the reading of it to the 
conversion of her soul; it was also the 
means of the converiSori of several of 
her children and neighbours; and there 
is now, in that village, a little fiourishiug 
society.” The tears of Dr. Coke showed 
something of the feelings of his heart. 
The young man resumed, “ I have not, 
sir, quite told you all. 1 am one of 
that lady’s children, and owe my con- 
version to God to the gracious infiuence 
with which he accompanied the reading 
of that tract to my mind ; and 1 am 
now, Dr. Coke, on my way to confer- 
ence, to be proposed as a preacher.” 

(d) THE CAPTAIN’S CLERK.— 
The Rev. J. C. Smith gives the inter- 
esting history of a young man who was 
a friend of the captain of the United 
States ship Hornet \ and had Engaged 
to sail with him, from the navy-yard, 
Brooklyn, as clerk on the voyage in 
which the Hornet was lost — probably 
in a hurricane in the West Indies. At 
the hour of sailing Providence prevented 
bis embarking— bpt he had already, 
when alone in the cabin, discovered in 
the sideboard drawer a tract, (“ Heaven 
l40st,” by Baxter,) having on the title- , 
page a cut, with the words, “If 'thou 
art lost, say not that thou hast not beeii 
faithfully warned.” “I was amazed,” 
he says ; “ I trembled ; 1 opened thfe 
book and read its few but powerful pages. 
The life, the energy, the reality 1 found 
in every paragraph are fresh in my | 
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memory ; I began to pray ; I searched 
the Scriptures ; I had received a wound 
which nothing could heal but atoning 
blood.’’ It was while in this state of 
mind that the cruise was abandoned. 
On his way home to Maryland, he 
found in a steam-boat, and read with 
profit, another tract— on the authenti- 
city of the Scriptures. The insignia of 
the navy were laid aside ; a desire to 
make known the love of God to sinners 
was awakened in his heart ; he began to 
prepare for the ministry, and in due 
time entered it. God has owned his 
labours, and blessed many souls through 
his instrumentality ; and few ministers 
have a stronger hold on the affections of 

their people than the Rev. A. W ^ 

** the captain’s clerk.” 

(c) THE SOCINIAN AND THE 
TRACT. — At one of the anniversaries 
in Paris, a clergyman rose and related 
the case of a Socinian minister, who had 
read many booktfof controversy respect- 
ing the Divinity of Christ, and the 
kindred evangelical doctrines, but still 
remained a champion of Socinianism, 
living himself in darkness and sin. 
While in this frame of mind, he was 
presented with a little tract, entitled 
“ The Rest Friend,” which simply told 
of Jcsu.s; there was not one word of 
controversy in it; but he felt that this 
was just the friend he needed. He laid 
the tract on the tabic, fell on his knees, 
and yielded up his heart to Jesus ; **and 
now,” said the clergyman, ** 1 am that 
man.” He is now one of the most de- 
voted ministers in France. 

(d) HOUSEBREAKER AND THE 
TRACT.— The Hon. Mr. Wilson, agent 
•in Vennont, writes that a respectable 
clergyman, while residing at the V'est, 
became acquainted with a very devoted 
minister, who was converted under the 
following circumstances : 

He was long a most abandoned, dis- 
sipated character. One night he was 
found trying to get into a iiei^hbour’s 
house at a late hour. The family were 
aroused by the noise, got up, helped him 
in, and made him comfortable till morn- 
ing, and then put a small tract in the 
crown of his hat, and sent him home. 

When he discovered the tract, he 
wondered how it should have come 
^ there. He read it again and again, still 


wondering where such a message should 
have come from. He was finally brought 
under deep conviction for sin, and fied 
to the Saviour ; was drawn to the mini- 
stry, and is now a very successful 
preacher of the Gospel. 

420. REVIVALS AND NUMEROUS 
CONVERSIONS. 

(a) THE NORWEGIAN FARMER. 
— Many years ago, a Norwegian farmer 
was, at the age of twenty -five, in the 
habit of making excursions from bis' 
father’s dwelling, for the purpose of 
distributing religious tracts, which he 
had caused to be printed at his own ex- 
pense, and which he sold or gave away. 
The effects of his labours were per- 
fectly astonishing ; not less than 50,000 
peasants dating the period of their con- 
version to sound and vital Christianity, 
from the time when they first became 
known to that remarkable individual. 
To the sufferings which he had under- 
gone, it is most distressing to advert ; he 
endured eleven several imprisonments, 
one of which lasted for a period of ten 
years. There is a passage towards the 
close of his journal, dated in the year 
1814, from which it appears that a fine 
of a thousand rix-dollars was imposed 
upon him, and that all which he pos- 
sessed on earth was sold for the liquida- 
tion of that debt. He might have 
escaped it, could he have prevailed on 
himself to petition the king, saying that 
he was unable to pay the amount ; but 
such was his love of truth, that no con- 
sideration under heaven could induce 
him to declare a falsehood ; and, in con- 
sequence, he suffered himself to be re- 
duced to the lowest degree of poverty ; 
he allowed everything which he pos- 
sessed, down to the meanest utensil, to 
he sold, rather than declare that which 
he knew to be false. 

{b) THE CADET AND GRE- 
GORY’S L'ETTERS. — Bishop M’ll- 
vaine, in an address deliven^d at, the 
anniversary of the Naval and Military 
Bible Society in London, in May, 
1830, gave the following pleasing state- 
ment : 

1 was appointed chaplain to ^ military 
academy in my native country. I was j 
forewarned of the rugged soil which 1 
was destined to c;iltivate, and was re- 
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commended to relinquish all idea of 
making any progress in the work of the 
Lord, under such circumstances as those 
by which I was then surrounded. Shortly 
after my arrival, 1 received a communi- 
cation from an officer in the depot, 
stating that he should feel himself ac- 
cessary to a falsehood, did he not dis- 
tinctly convey to me a faithful account 
of the position in which I was placed. 
However I might believe and rejoice in 
the doctrines which it was my duty to 
inculcate, there were those among my 
congregation who believed not a word of 
them, and he reckoned himself among 
the number of the unbelievers. He had 
to state further, that he believed there 
was not a person in the neighbourhood 
who put thoi slightest faith in my doc- 
trines. I have reason to believe that the 
individual from whom I received that 
communication professed opinions little 
different from those of an atheist. 

One day, soon after my appointment, 
a cadet came to my apartments, and told 
me that his father had recently died, 
and that he had enjoined him to come 
and .leek my acquaintance. 1 gave the 
youiig man a tract ; it might not produce 
its effect at the moment, but it was like 
throwing bread upon the waters — there 
was little doubt that it would be found 
after many days. In two weeks from 
that period, a young man, one of the 
finest in the academy, came to me, at- 
tired in his full unifonn ; his eyes were 
filled with tears, and his utterance was 
nearly choked with emotion. At first, 
it appeared to me that lie had been the 
victim of some sad disaster ; at length, 
he articulated the words, “Gregory’s 
Letters !” He stated that he had been 
brought up without religion, that he had 
lived unacquainted with God, and that 
his mind was disposed towards scepti- 
cism. Gregory’s Letters ” had fallen 
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into his hands ; and such was the effect 
which they produced upon his mind, 
that, when reading them, he could not 
refrain from laying his hand upon the 
table, and saying, “ This must be true.*’ 
He told me that he had found a tract in 
his room, but was ignorant how it came 
there. I explain^^ to him how that 
tract had been given away by me ; and 
how it had found its way to the .man 
by whom it was needed. When the 
young man to whom I had given the 
tract was on guard, this officer had put 
the very tract which he had found into 
his friend’s hand, for the purpose of 
ascertaining how he felt on the subjcict 
of religion. The effect was such, that 
in a short time both were on their 
knees; soon afterwards, they came to 
my apartments, and o^ of them, throw- 
ing his arms round my neck, inquired 
what he should do to be saved. It soon 
came to be whispered abroad that many 
persons we''e inclined to attend public 
worship; and it was not long before 
there were many professing, steady, 
zealous, practical Christians. Nor was 
it long before our prayer-meetings were 
joined by the professors of military and 
civil engineering, the professors of 
mineralogy and chemistry, and the in- 
structor of artillery, and as many as 
seventeen cadets. 

(c) “THE GREAT QUESTION 
ANSWERED.”— It is related by Dr. 
Henderson, that during his travels in 
Northerp Europe, he was detained for a 
time in Copenhagen. While there, he 
states that he employed himself in trans- 
lating the tract entitled, “ The Great 
Question Answered,” and that the cir- 
culation of this tract had been ti*aced ^ 
the source of all the Bible pieties in 
Russia, Sweden, and the neighbouring 
countries. 
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421 . INJITIIIOUS TO CUSTOMERS, THEIR 
FKlf^US, AND THE COMMUNITY. 

(a) THE TWO RED CENT^— A 
grocer in Clinton CJounty, New York, 


sold a drunkard a pint of new nim 
according to law, and made two red cen^ 
char profit. The drunkard shot his son- 
in-law while intoxicated ; and his appre- 
hension, confinement in jail, execution. 
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&c., cost the country more than me 
thousand dollars^ which temperate men 
had to earn by the sweat of their brows! 
What say you, tax-payers, are you wil- 
ling to pay a thousand dollars to enable 
the grog-seller to make two red cents? 

(6) THE TWO RED CENTS 
AGAIN.— About the 1st of Jul^% 1843, 
an Indian, one of those half civilized, 
rum-loving creatures who abound in the 
West, stepped out of Cataraugus County 
into the State of Pennsylvania, wh^re 
men were sold indulgences to sin, and 
then filled his pocket-bottle with real 
“red-eye;” and the seller of the poison 
made two red cents clear profit. While 
under its maddening influence, he went 
into the house of a farmer, with whom 
he was totally unacquainted, and mur- 
dered a mother and five children — all 
that comprised the little family, except 
the husband and father, who was from 
home. When the husband returned to 
his little interesting family, what a sight 
met his eyes !~cnough, it would seem, 
to curdle his blood, and change the man 
to stone. There lay the mother and her 
five little ones— from ten years of age 
down to infancy— stretched upon the 
floor, swimming in blood, and all dead I 
Oh I what desolation was there I 

(c) “WHAT HAVE I DONE 
THAT I SHOULD BE USED SO?” 
— said a forlorn woman, whose appear- 
ance gave every assurance of poverty 
and suffering, while she covered her 
eyes, no longer capable of shedding 
tears. The fountain was dried up. 

“ Used how ?” I asked. “ He,” point- 
ing to a rum-seller living in Cbesnut- 
street, “ he took my husband, as faithful 
a man as ever wedded woman, got all 
his money, burnt up his heart, fsiined 
his body, palsied his tongue, and sent 
him home to inflict on me all the curses 
which overhung his own guilty head, 
tand on his fnmily, shame, that neither 
toil nor tears can wipe away ; and now 
hat husband is in the grave, with no 
one to weep for him, or console his wife 
and children. 

“ My son caught the spirit and followed 
the example of his father ; was enticed 
by the same rum- seller, and drained of 
all that he could earn or supply, till he 
came back upon me, not a son, but a 
useless carcass, quickened with the spirit 
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of a fiend, and has ended his career, not 
in death, but crime, at the thought of 
which I cannot hold up my head ; a>i- 
dowed^ childless^ and old. Oh God 1 what 
have I done that I should be used so ? ” 

My heart melted over this picture of 
woe, as I exclaimed, “God will not 
allow the cry of the widow to go un- 
heard, or her cause unavenged.” 

Alas for the man whose business calls 
him to such responsibility I 

422. INJURIOUS TO TRAFFICKERS AND 
THEIR FAMILIES. 

I FARMER TURNING RUM-SEL- 
LER. — D. B. was an industrious farmer, 
and by great prudence and economy had 
accumulated a capital of nearly 5,000 
dollars. Hitherto, industry and fru- 
gality had been the only means of his 
advancement ; but now more ambitious 
thoughts took possession of his mind. 
He resolved to live more at ease, and 
become a merchant in the village of 

. He procured a license for selling 

liquors to be drunk on the premises. 
Gradually he became intemperate ; at 
the end of three years his wife was a 
widow, and his children fatherless ! The 
amount found due to the estate rather 
exceeded the capital he had three years 
before embarked in the business ; but of 
all these debts, less than 500 dollars 
could be collected. The remainder 
passed through the hands of several 
intemperate customers, and the family 
is left utterly destitute. 

423. IMMORAL IN ITS CHARACTER. 

(a ; THE PETITIONER FOR LI- 
CENSE.— A carpenter, who was tired 
of making an honest living, came to a 
gentleman in Philadelphia with a peti- 
tion for a tavern license, which he 
requested him to sign. The gentleman 
looked at him, and asked him why he 
did not slick to his plane and bench? 
The answer was, “ Tavera keeping is 
a more lucrative trade : I want to get 
richer.” “ Well, but do you not think 
you will be affording additional facilities 
to drunkards to destroy themselves J? ” 
“ Perhaps I shall.” “ Do you not believe 
that at least five men every 'year will 
die drunkards if you succeed in getting 
a license ?” “ Why, I never thought of 
that before ; but 1 suppose it would, be 
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80 .” “ Then if the Lord Jets you keep 
tavern ten y<^ars, fifty men vill'have 
died through your agency ; — now what 
Vcomes of the drunkard ? IJoes he go 
to heaven ? ” “I suppose not.” “lam 
sure he does not, for no drunkard shall 
inherit the kingdom of heaven, — what 
heromes of him then ? * “ Why, he 

must go to hell.” “ Well, do you not 
think it will be just if the Lord, at the 
end of ten years, sends you down to hell 
tOf». to look after those fifty drunkards?” 
— The man threw down his petition, 
went ba<*k to his honest occupation, and 
was never tempted to desire a license 
again. 

{b) A RITM-SELLEll NO GOOD 
CrriZEN. — The Rev. John Chambers, 
of Pluladelphia, in -a speech before the 
American Union, said: 

A dealer in liquor was tried for 
some crime, convicted, and sentenced 
b\ Judge Parsons. The next day a 
law'jer waited upon the judge, and told 
him he could show adefect in the proceed- 
ings, wherefore the man sh()uld«»be re 
leased. * O,’ said the judge, ‘tliat matter's 
settled.’ ‘But,’ said the lawyer, ‘he 
is a worthy man.’ ‘A w'orthy man!” 
said the judge, ‘and make drunkards? 

‘ Hut,’ said the lawyer, ‘ he is a good 
citizen.’ ‘ A good citizen,’ said the 
judge, ‘and fill up our jails and alms- 
houses, and cause men to commit mur- 
der and arson and every iniquity ? That 
question’s settled, sir, and the man must 
abide by the law.’ The name of that 
judge was Parsons, — may God send us 
more such parsons 

(c; THE MYSTERIOUS WOMAN. 
— At ^ certain town meeting, the ques- 
tion came up whether any person should 
be licensed to sell rum. The clergyman, 
the deacon, and physician, strange as it 
may now appear, all favoured. One 
man sjMke against it, because of the 
mischief it did. The questipn»was about 
to be put, when all at once* there arose 
from one corner of the room a miserable 
female. She was thinly clad, and her 
appearance indicated the utmost wretch- 
edness, and that her mortal career was 
almost closed. After a moment of 
silence, ^d all eyes being fixed upon 
her, slie stretched her attenuated. body 
to its utmost height, aud then her long 
arms to their greatestjength, and raising 
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her voice to a shrill pitch, she called 
upon all to look upon her. “ Yes !” she 
said, “ look upon me, and then hear me. 
All that the last speaker has said rela< 
tive to temperate drinking, as being the 
father of drunkenness, is true. All 
practice, all experience, declares its 
truth. All drinking of alcoholic poiA>n, 
as a beverage in health, is excess. Look 
upon me. You all know me, or once 
did. You all know I was once the mis- 
tress of the best farm in the town. You 
all know, too, £ had one of the best— the 
most devoted of husbands. You all 
know I had fine, noble-hearted, indus- 
trious boys. Where are they now? — 
Doctor, where are they now ? You all 
know. You all know they lie in a row, 
side by side in yonder churchyard ; aU 
— every one of them — filling the drunk- 
ard’s grave ! They were all taught to 
believe that temperate drinking was safe, 
— excess alone ought to be avoided ; and 
they never acknowledged excess. They 
quoted you, aud you, and you,” pointing 
with her shred of a finger to the priest, 
deacon, and doctor, as authority. “ They 
thought themselves safe under such ten- 
der teachers; but 1 saw the gradual 
change coming over my family and 
prospects with dismay and horror; I 
felt we were all to be overwhelmed in 
.one common ruin ; I tried to ward off 
the blow ; I tri^d to break the spell— the 
delusivte spell — in which the idea of the 
benefits of temperate drinking had in- 
volved my husband and sons ; 1 begged, 

1 prayed'; but the odds were greatly 
against roe» 

“ The priest said the poison that was 
destroying my husband and boys-w'as a 
good creature of God ; the deacon {who 
sits’under the pulpit there^ and took our 
farm to pay his rum bills,) sold them 
the poison ; the physician said 'that a 
little was good, and excess ought to be 
avoided. My poor husband and my 
dear boys fell into me snare, and they 
could not escape (there were no Wash- 
ingtonians then), and one after another 
was conveyed to the dishonoured grave 
of the drunkard. Now look at me 
again, you probably see me for Ibe last 
time- my sand has almo.st run. 1 have* 
dragged my exhausted frame from my 
present al^de — your poor-house — to 
warn you all— -to warn you, deacon !— 
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to warn you, false teacher of God*s 
word and with her arms high Hung, 
and her tall form stretched to its utmost, 
and her voice raised to an unearthly 
pitch, she exclaimed, ** T shall soon 
stand before the judgment-seat of Ood 
— I shall meet you there, you false 
guides, and be a witness against you 
all.” The miserable female vanished, 
a dead silence pervaded the assembly — 
the priest, deacon, and physician hung 
their heads — the president of the meet- 
ing pill the question, “ Shall we have 
any more licenses to sell alcoholic 
I poi-^ons, to be sold as beverage ? ” The 
j response was unanimous — “ No ! ” 

I id) A RUMSELLER CAUGIIT.- 
One of the speakers at a meeting in 
Northern Liberties Temperance Hall, 
j rtdafed the following striking incident: 

! had been lecturing at a meeting in 
I Jersey, and dwelling quite plainly on 
the course of the rumseller, when a 
man rose and said, Sir, I am one of 
the trustees of this church, and you call 
me a murderer. You can’t have this 
church to lecture in any more. I appeal 
to tliose around me to say if 1 am a 
murderer.” A woman instantly rose, 
and cried out, “ Yes, you are a murderer, 
you murdered my husband by giving him 
rum.” Another woman exclaimed. 
Yes, and you murder^ mine also!** 
This was plain dealing, and the rum- 
seller and trustee must have felt his 
casks of liquid fire pressing with heavy 
weight on his soul about that time. 

(e) THE PORTUGUESE TRAP- 
FK’KER REFORMED. — Says the 
Mari/laud Temperance Herald, a mmi 
wiio was in the habit of seating a 
considerable quantity of liquor, a Por- 
tuguese by birth, who had settled orrthe 
eastern shore of Maryland, related the 
following account of his own experience: 

1 went to a temperance meeting: the 
speaker said a good many things which 
hurt me very much. I felt angry with 
him, and would not go any more for 
some time ; but a short time afterwards, 
while 1 was absent from home, one of 
my neighbours sold a man a gallon of 
rum, he got drunk with it, went home 
and killed his wife. When 1 returned, I 
said to myself, what if I had sold this 
man the rum? No, but 1 did. not sell 
it. But something said, but if you had 
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been at home you might have sold it to 
him. I said to myself, I will sell off 
what I have very cheap, and then 1 will 
sell no more. But something s^iid, you 
may sell to some other man, and he may 
, kill somebody— that won’t do. Then I 
will send it back to Baltimore to the 
merchant I bought it of ; but something 
said, that won't do. lie inay sell it to 
somebody who may get drunk, and kill 
somebody also; that won’t do. I heard 
soon afterwards of a temp<‘rance meet- 
ing; I went to it; 1 almost ran; I 
jumped over the heads of the people, 
and said, “ Put my name down.” Some- 

i body said, “ Mr. , wh.it will you 

I do with your liquor? ” Oh ! ” I said, 
“that is settled.” So early the next 
morning I turned all my liquors out, 
and pulled out the spigot, and said, 
from the earth you came, and to the 
earth you must go back. 

(/) .THE ELDERS TWELVE 
PRAYERS. — Elder S was a dis- 

tiller, carried on the business largely, 
and supplied his neighbours with the 
good creature. At length one, and 
another, and another, became drunkards, 
squandered away tlieir property, and 
reduced their families to beggary and 
wretchedness. Nevertheless, tlie elder 
continued to supply them, ‘-for the 
public good,” ami being a sober man, 
did it very regularly, lly and by one 
of his customers came to settle with 
him, and on settlement owed him 
twenty dollars, and yet had nothing to 
pay, and nothing wdtli whieli supply 
his family with a rag of clothing or a 
morsel of bread ; lie and tlit-y were 
literally destitute. 'J'lie eUhir inquired 
of him.self, “ What has made this man a 
druukard, and bpouglif his family to 
poverty and wretchedness?” Conscience 
answered, ‘‘Your whisky.” “And 
who must answer in tlie day of judg- 
ment?” the elder. Conscience 
replied, “ You,” and it spoke with a 
voice which the elder could not but 
hear. He went away heavy-hearted^ 
and sorely pressed, as conscience con- 
tinued to ech >, “ You mu.st answer at 
the day of judgment for making that 
man a drunkard.” He retir.<d to bed, 
hill not to rest or to sleep. He got up, 
i.tieeled clown and pravcd, and went 
again to bid, b^jt obtained no Relief. 
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He got up,^ and kneeled dow^ and 
prayed again, and retired, and so again 
and again, till he got up, prayed, con- 
fessed his sins, implored mercy, prayed 
for the man and his family whom he 
had rained, and laid down no less than 
eleven times; and his distress ^ew 
greater and greater. Not only this 
man, but one, and another, and another, 
great numbers whom he had made 
drunkards, and for whose ruin he must 
answer at the day of judgment, rose up 
to his view, and he was well nigh over- 
whelmed with the conviction of his 
guilt. He rose, and kneeled down the 
twelfth time before God, and not only 
confessed his sins, but now, for the first 
time, resolved without delay to forsake 
them. He promised, before the Lord, 
that no portion of his time, or property, 
should ever again be employed m 
making that which tends to destroy the 
bodies and souls of men ; and he meant 
what he said. He then laid down and 
slept till morning. Next morning he 
arose, cleared out his distiilety, and 
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\ said that no whisky should ever be 
made there again ; he made known his 
determination to his children and his 
neighbours. One of them thought he 
had become too superstitious, and offered 
him for the use of his distillery five 
hundred dollars a year ; but he utterly 
refused, saying that none of his property 
should ever again be employed by any- 
body in that way. He held ta his 
resolution till his death, and tried to 
induce all to follow his example. 'With 
his children he was successful, and 
many of them before his death were 
made partakers of Divine grace and 
heirs of the kingdom of God. The 
elder appeared to live the life and die 
the death of a penitent, and went to 
give up his account to the Judge of the 
quick and the dead. '|'here he expected 
to meet with many whom his business 
had ruined ; but as, during the time of 
Divine forbearance, he trusted that he 
had confessed his sins, he died, hoping 
for pardon, through the boundless mercy 
of God in the Redeemer. 
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(a) DR. PRIESTLEY’S AVOWAL • 
TO DR. MILLER. — The Rev. Dr. 
Miller, of Princeton, New Jersey, in a 
note to his sermon preached at the ordi- 
nation of Rev. Mr. Nevins, in Balti- 
more, speaking of the dreadful and soul- 
destroying errors of Arias and Socinius, 
remarks, that in conformity with this 
view of the subject, the author cannot 
forbear to notice and record a declara- 
tion made to himself by the late Dr, 
Priestley^ two or three years before the 
decease of that distinguished Unitarian. 
The cohversation was a free and ami- • 
cable one, on some of the fu|idamental 
doctrines of religion. In"^ reply to a 
direct avowal on the part of the author 
that he was a Trinitarian and a Calvinist, 
Dr, Priestley ssiid, “ I do not wonder 
that you Calvinists entertain and express 
a stfongly unfavourable opinion of us 
Unitariaijs. The truth is, there neither 
can, nor ought to be, any compromise 
betw^een .vis. If you are right, we are 
NOT Christians at all ; and if we are 


right, YOU ARB GROSS IDOI.ATORS.” 
These were, nearly as can be recol- 
lected^ the words, and, most accurately, 
the substance of his remark ; and no- 
thing certainly can be moni just, 
Between'^ those who believe in the 
Divinity and Atonement of the Son of 
God, and those who entirely reje<*i both, 

“ there is a great gulf fixed,”- which 
precludes all ecclesiastical intercourse. 

(6) AFFINITY OF UNPl ARIAN- 
ISM FOR INFIDELITY — DR. 
JEWETT’S TESTIMONY. — Dr. 
Thomas Jewett, of Rindge, New Hamp- 
shire, who was fors^me time an avowed 
infidel, was converted in 183:5, and 
received on the last Sabbath in Augu^t, 
of the same year, into the church. At 
his request, a communication frtun his ^ 
pen was read on that day from tlie- 
pulpit. From this we quote lhi;.lollow- 
ing significant passage : 

Led astray first by the jiiansil-le 
but fallacious arguments of KlKanah i 
Winchester, I adopted* his sout.nitiiis ' 
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fully ; and from his doctrine of tempo- 
rary future punishment the transition to 
. IJniversaIism» or the disbelief of any 
future punishment, was very natural 
and easy. This latter scheme, so per- 
fectly agreeable to the doer of evil, I 
readily adopted, and warmly advocated 
for several years. 

“ At thirty years of age I tried to 
become an Atheist, but though I Mver 
was l^ft to deny or disbelieve the exist- 
ence of God, yet I adopted the system 
of Deism, utterly rejecting the Bible 
as the work of man, and an imposition 
upon the world. iMy course of conduct 
in relation to evangelical ministers and 
Christians was such as might be ex- 
pected from one who cherished such 
sentiments. I have it in painful remem- 
brance that I opposed them, and made 
them and the cause the subject of ridi- 
cule and contempt. 

“ But the names of infidel and Uni- 
versalist, I was aware, were not popu- 
lar. For a few years past I have j 
assumed the name of Unitarian^ for two 
reasons j one was, that it exposed me to 
less odium; the other, I found that 1 
could be reckoned in that class without 
any material change in my religious 
opinions. And here I honestly and 
soberly declare that these several names 
were assumed at different times as a 
mere disguise, as convenience or in- 
terest might require. And now I regard 
these several schemes as essentially the 
same. 1 have been intimate with men 
in all ranks of society belonging to 
these religious persuasions, and I have 
found none of them, so far as I could 
discover, receive the Bible as d<»cisive 
authority in religious faith. This, I 
need not say, is denying its inspiration.” 

(e) A DElSrS OPINION OF 
UNIVEUSALISTS AND SOCINI- 
ANS. — A writer in the Western Jnteffi- 
yencer says, “ In conversation with one 
of the most open and virulent Deists I 
ever saw, after venting his spite against 
Jesus of Nazareth and his ministers, or 
‘ the supposed Jesus,* as he would have 
it, and condemning the Bible, he said, 

* Within fifty years, the religion of Jesus 
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will be banished from the world ; and I 
am determined to do all 1 can to destroy 
it.' I remarked to him he had under- 
taken a work of too great magnitude 
for one man, or any body of men, to 
accomplish ; and that I believed a Uni- 
versalist or a Socinian, or in other 
words a Unitarian, would make many 
Deists to his one. To which he replied, 

‘ Sir, we consider Universalists and 
Socinianq in the same light in regard to 
our doctrine, that your people do John 
the Baptist with regard to yours — they 

ABE MERELY FORERUNNERS !’ " 

(d) «q['HE DEIST’S OPINION.— 
“ A friend of ours,” says a writer in the 
Columbian Star, “ called some days since 
at the house of an intelligent Deist, who 
has long been known as a determined 
and envenomed opposer of the Christian 
religion, and found him reading Dr. 
Channing's discourse preached at a dedi- 
cation ill the city of New York. The 
conversation turned upon the merits of 

I the sermon, and the distinguished ability 
j of the author, when our friend inquired 
of the gentleman how he liked tlie pro- 
I duction. ,* I like it much,* said he, with 
peculiar animation ; ^ it strikes a broad 
blow at the Christian system, and will 
prove a decisive triumph for the reli- 
gion of nature. Dr. Channing differs 
from me in a very few points, and in five 
years I am satisfied he will preach the 
doctrine which I believe.' ” 

(e) THE SOCINIAN'S JUDGE.— 
A physician, who had imbibed Socinian 
principles, made it his chief concern, in 
matters of religion, to degrade the cha- 
racter and dignity of Christ. Such was 
his contempt for him, that he seldom 
spoke of him in conversation under any 
other name than the- carpenter’s son. 
At length he was seized with affliction, 
which terminated in his death. A while 
before his departure, the servant who 
attended on entering his room, 
found him in great agitation. On in- 
quiring the cause, he answered, “ I* am 

a dying man, and that which most of > 
all affects me i;?, that I must be judged 
by THE CARPEN TER’S SON 1” 

'tv 
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425. aCORAI. TENDENCY 07 UNIVER- 
SALISM. 

(a) END OF THE SQUIRE’S 
UNIVERSALISM. — Some three or 
four years since fsays the “ New York 
Evangelist,” of 1832), the Universalists 

of B , Alleghany County, New York, 

met for the purpose of forming them- 
selves into a religious society; and 
certain of them supposing pray^ to 
belong to a transaction of this kind, the 
inquiry was made for some one of the 
“brethren” to open the meeting by 
prayer; but in vairr; not one among 
them all could be found to open or close 
the meeting in this appropriate and 

solemn way 1 One of them, Mr. H , 

a justice, perceiving this, and having 
an idea that religion was a serious, 
prayerful concern, “ took tne hint” and 
left them! He thought it unsafe td* em- 
bark his religious and eternal interests 
with a prayerless, not to say wicked 
people. Hence the beginning and end- 
ing of the squire’s Universalism, 

(5) THE JUDGE AND THE 
PREACHER.— In one of the Middle 
States, a Universalist preacher made 
great efforts to establish a society of his 
own faith. A few persons, of little 
character and influence, were deeply 
anxious that such a society should be 
formed amongst them, but knew not 
how to effect their object and build a 
house. It was finally agreed that the 
preacher and one of his followers 
should wait on a distinguished- judge 
who resided in the village, and solicit 
his patronage. The judge heai’d'the 
loquacious preacher with great patience 
for almost half an hour, when he closed 
by asking the judge’s aid in establishing 
the society. ‘ ' * 

“ No,” said the judge, “ I shall not be 
disposed, sir, to lend you any assistance 
vin forming such a society; for, in the 
first place, it seems to me that your sys- 
tem of faith is not supported by the 
holy Scriptut:es. I confess I am not so 
thoroughly versed in those writings as 
' I ought to be; yet I should hardly 
know how to express the eternity of 


future punishment more clearly than I 
often see it there described. Bat this, 
sir, I do believe (let the Scriptures say 
what they may), that were all clergy- 
men to preach this doctrine which you 
preach, there would soon be a hell in 
this iri)rld« if not in the next.” The 
judge then added with seriousness, that, 
if all who profess to preach the Gospel 
' were to adopt and inculcate such senti- 
ments, he did not believe it would be 
possible to hold civil society together. 
Human laws would be trampled under 
foot, and their penalties, if not backed . 
by divine threatenings, would be but a 
subject of mockery, mth these views, 
he must be excused from making any 
efforts to establish a- Universalist society 
in that place or any other. 

(c) “ 1 BELIEVE IT, BUT DON’T 
PREACH IT.”— After Mr. Haynes 
was dismissed from his charge in kuc- 
land (Vermont^, which he had held 
more than twenty years, he was em- 
ployed about two years as a stated sup- 
ply to the Congregational church in 
Manchester. In this town was a Uni- 
I versallst society, which was supplied 
with only occasional preaching ; but, as 
in most other cases, its adherents were 
very fond of discussing their sentiments 
with 'other denominations. One of 
these took f^requent occasion to dispute 
with Mr. Haynes ; and though he 
generally^ noP to say always^ came off 
second best, he seemed determined to 
renew the controversy on every conve- 
nient occasion. 

At the close of one of these inter- 
views, apparently under the full con- 
viction of his own inferiority, he said, 

“ Mr. Haynes, you are a learned man, 
and 1 cannot argue with you; but 1 
expect one of our ministers here before 
long, and I intend to bring him to see 
you ; he will be able to defend our doc-s 
trine.” Mr. Haynes replied, in his 
usual good-natured way, “O, well, 
bring him along ; 1 shall be pleased to 
talk with him.” 

Some weeks afterwards, the Univer- 
salist minister arrived ; and the parish- 
ioner embi^aced the first leisnre hour to 
3 F 
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take him up to the village to see Mr. 
Haynes. On their way, they were met 
by one of the brethren of their own 
faith, who, after learning whither they 
were boand, advised them to turn back; 
“for,” said he, “he is an old fox, and 
you can’t get to the windward of him.” 
They, however, persisted in their pur- 
pose, and soon arrived at the parsonage. 

Mr. Haynes was called from, his 
study, to receive the visitors, without 
knowing or receiving the least intima- 
tion who they were. As he entered 
the room, the parishioner, after ex- 
changing compliments, said, “ Mr. 

Haynes, this is Mr. , my minister, 

whom I promised to bring to see yon.” 
“How d’do, how d’do?” said Mr. 
Haynes, taking the minister familiarly 
by the hand, “well, you are the man, 
then, who preaches that men may 
swear, and lie, and get drunk, and com- j 
mit adultery, and all other abomina- j 
tions, and yet go to heaven after all,— 
ain’t you?” “No, no,” said the Uni- 
versalist minister, “ I don’t preach any 
such thing.” “ Well,” said Father 
Haynes, believe so, don't you?** 

This was a blow that completely 
annihilated all desire for theological 
discussion, and well nigh took away 
the power of utterance from both the 
minister and layman. After a few 
rcMnarks on the state of the weather, 
and the pleasant situation of the vil- 
lage, the minister said to his attendant, 

“ Is it not time for us to be going?” 
and both withdrew, apparently satisfied 
to <lispense with all further intercourse. 

{d) LEWIS C. TODD’S TESTI- 
MONY. — Mr. Lewis C, Todd, who was 
oii.N' a Universalist editor and Preacher, 
arid subsequently a Methodist, in a 
work of his published after his change, 
says, — 

“I became a preacher of universal 
salvation, and was ordained as such in 
Fairfield, Herkimer County, New York, 
some eight years ago. I believed the 
doctrine true, and thought that in pro- 
portion as it was propagated, mankind 
would become good and happy. I 
preached in different parts, fiir and 
njinir, and itinerated over an extensive 
• region of country, suffering the ex- 
I s of heat and cold, and the pitiless 
i peltiiigs of stormy skies and muddy 
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roads. No danger or effort did I con- 
sider too great that was possible ; for I 
believe, for a number of years, I should 
often have rejoiced in the martyr’s 
privilege of attesting my faith. Some 
years since, however, I occasionally 
reflected, that although the doctrine 
had spread much further than I antici- 
pated, it did not seem to produce the 
effects I had expected. This padually 
cooled my ardour and diminished my 
zeal, so that, for some years, I cared 
hut little whether I preached or not. 
In this state of mind, believing Univer- 
salisiu^to he the true sense of the Bible, 
when rightly construed, and being un- 
able to see any considerable good result- 
ing from the system, I was much in- 
clined to doubt Divine revelation. I 
could not go entirely into infidelity, nor 
feel much confider.''.e in revelation. 

“I had seen the blessed influences 
of the doctrine spread out often upon 
paper, but l^could not see them any- 
where else! No! God knows I am 
honest in this assertion. I do not feel 
to abuse the denomination, but it is 
true I could not for my life see any 
good resulting to society from the senti- 
ment. ‘ This conviction rolled in upon 
ray mind with tremendous effect. Alas ! 
thought^]^ have I been spending my 
‘labour for that which satisfieth not?’ 
Are all my efforts useless, and only 
tending to make looser the restraints 
of religion and virtue ? 

“ I know individuals among them of 
the most amiable dispositions and cha- 
racters, that would honour any pro- 
fession; but I do not think that their 
doctrines ever made them so. I can- 
didly aver, in the fear of God, that I do 
not believe the doctrine ever made a . 
single soul any better than he otherwise 
would have been, while it has been the 
means of removing necessary restraints, 
and giy^ng latitude to thousands whose 
propensities and passions needed re- 
straint, whereby they have indulged in 
criminal pursuits and gone to perdition. 

“ When I learn of a single drunkard, 
or gambler, or debauchee, or knave, 
being reformed in consequence of the 
Universalist doctrine, I sh^ll think bet- 
ter of its influence than I no now ; for 
it is my solemn opinion that such an 
instance never occurred ; and I would 
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gladly Ij^ld up tliis truth 'to all the 
frieuds of the doctrine, and make it 
speak out in thunder to their con>* 
sciences, and then ask them if the^ 
will still teach this doctrine to their 
children/’— i^tV/ennio/ Harbinger^ Vol. 
IL, p. 492. 

“I am personally acquainted,” says 
the editor of the forenamed periodical, 
*’with some four or five Universalian 
preachers, who have joined the church 
of Christ of which I am a member, who 
till say that Mr. Todd speaks their ex- 
perience. or who all concur wiUi him in 
opinion.” 

(e) A CHILD’S INFERENCE.— 
A gentleman was at the house of the 

widow W ^ jn T , and in the 

evening engaged in vindicating the doc- 
trine of Universalism with aeal. The 
next morning, a child seven or eight 
years of age, who overheard the con- 
versation the preceding evening, said 
to her mother, “We may ndw steal, lie, 
and do other wicked things $ iot there 
is no punishment for us when we die.” 

(/) UNIVERSALIST’S AT- 
TEMPTS AT SUICIDE.— The edi- 
‘ tor of the “ Western Recorder,” published 
at Utic^ New York, says,— We recol- 
lect being present at the es|i^ation 
of a candidate, who, during h^ relation, 
stated in substance the following details : 
Educated very young in the orthodox 
creed, he afterwards lived among the 
Uuiversalists, fully imbibed their senti- 
ments, and gave himself up to various 
indulgences, with a view of enjoying 
a heaven here and hereafter. In pro- 
cess of time he became tired of his 
earthly heaven, and thought it advisable 
to die and try the other. An enormous 
dose of laudanum taken for this purpose 
proved ineffectual; and a little time 
afterwards, he removed into our section 
of the cduntry. Once more he thought 
it advisable to exchange th« present 
heaven for a better one. Not doubting 
of the issue br fearing death, be settled 
up his accounts, procured two new 
pistols, and tFied them with cool delibe-* 
ration till he found they would not miss 
fire. Having next loaded them, and 
laid them afiide for fhture use, he sent 

for Mr. and Mr. — , two Univer- 

saiifet preachers, to stand by him, and 
i bear witness to the worM that he died 
1 


in the full faith of that creed, and with 
entire self-possession. The preachers, 
however, advised him to desist He 
gave his reasons for dying, and going 
whither he should for ever be ffee from 
trouble ; but they finally told him that 
there was, after all, too much reason to 
fear that there might be a hell. Why 
then do you not preach so and tell us 
of it ?” said he. ” It will not do,” they 
replied, “ it will make the people crazy.” 
Amid conversation he stepped into 
the hall, and, os he believes, with entire 
self-possession, aimed the two pistols at 
his head, and snapped them ; when, to 
his great astonishment, they both missed 
fire, and were afterwards taken from 
him. The strange Msults of such efforts 
led him to salutary! reflection ; be saw 
in it the hand of Providence, thought 
upon his past conduct, began to fear 
there might be a hell, and that at least 
there ought to be a place of eternal 
punishment for one so vile as he had 
been; he sought forgiveness through 
the blood of Jesus, determined to yield 
unconditionally to his disposal, and 
to serve him, whatever might be the 
result.” 

ig) WHO THAT BELIEVES HIS 
DOCTRINE COULD BLAME HIM? 
— A young man by the name of John, 
S — , a confirmed Universalist, resided 

in the town of R , New York. ‘ 

For several years he had been subject 
to a painful disease. One Sabbath, 
while alone, and engaged in shaving 
himself, he turned his razor’s edge to 
his neck and cut his throat. His friends, 
hearing some disturbance, came in, and * 
found him bleeding to death.* They 
rushed up to him endeavouring to stanch 
the blood, and with agony and hoiror 
besought the dying man to tell them 
%by he had committed so horrible an 
act as self-murder. ^He was just able 
to tell them, that he had siifier^ a great 
deal from his long illness, that he could 
not expect to recover, that he was tired 
of living, and that beinr a fiitfi be- 
liever in the doctrine of Universal Sal- 
vation, he had no doubt that all would 
be well with him, and he had taken this 
step to rid himself of his miseries and 
go home to heaven 1 This was the sub- 
tance of his explanation. It was found 
impossible to save his life, and in a few 
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moments he expired. If all men are to 
be immediately happy at death, did 
not J pha' S. apt consistently ? Probably 
if those vho profess to believe the same 
doctrine, -were as confident of its tmdi 
as he was, very many of them would 
“go and do likewise”— cutting their 
way to heaven through their own 
throats, or swinging thither in a halter 
like Judas Iscariot. 

(A) THE SWEARER ENCOUR- 
AGED. — Some time since, (says the 
“New York Evangelist” of 1832,) in 
the town of , in New-York, a num- 

ber of little boys, from eight to ten 
years old, were engaged in play toge- 
ther ; and during their sport, two boys 
of a professed Univcrsalist used much 
profaue language, for which they were 
ri'proved, and reminded of the awful 
consequences, by a boy whose parents 
were pious. 

One of them promised that he never 
would swear again, hut the other re- 
plied, “ I shall go to heaven if I swear 
as soon as those that don't swear." 

(i) AFFINITY OF UNIVERSAL- 
ISM FOR TNFIDELITY.-Universal- 
ism and modern infidelity are twin 
sisters, that mutually support each other. 
We ventured the remark, says the Edi- 
tor of the “ New York Evangelist,” a 
short time since, before a large com- 
pany of infidels, that they had a strong 
affinity for the Universallsts— that they 
M’ere quite contented with any kind of 
I preaching that denied a future retribu- 
^ I tioD, — and that the fact that the Bible 
I taught this doctrine, was their chief 
I reason for casting it away. We were 
: ao(iuaiiited with the fact, that the in- 
J fidtls in our neighbourhood often fre- 
' quented and patronized the preaching 
; of Univcrsalist ministers. One of the 
j chief speakers at Tammany Hall being 
I present at the close of our discourse, 

I in personal conversation, remarked that 
whgt we bad said of Universalism was 
j all true. He added, “ They often find 
; fault with usTor being infidels; but why, 

I I tell them, find fault with us ? You 
I have no hell to put us in ?” 

I (j) THE SUICIDE AND THE 
' drunkard. — S ays the editor of the 
“ Southern Religious Telegraph,” “ We 
have known Universallsts from our 
childhbod, but we have nevet knpwn 
I 
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one who appeared to embrace the creed 
ftrom an honest conviction that it was 
the truth as taught by Jesus Christ. 
One, within the circle of our acquaint- 
ance, who was in other respects a man 
of good moral character, and a respected 
citizen, and who appeared to be more 
honest in his religious opinions than his 
brethren, committed suicide! Another 
of his fraternity, who was so religious 
as to pray with his family, and was 
equally distinguished as a profane 
swearer^ and a lover of strong drink,* 
died in a drunken fit, in the street ! His 
death corresponded with his life. 

(k) GETTING UP A UNIVER- 
SALIST PRAYER-MEETING.— An 
interesting and intelligent young man 
in Canada, gave decisive evidence of 
a change of heart, and made a pro- 
fession of religion. The church had 
strong hopes of his usefulness, and the 
firmes^t confidence in his piety ; but, for 
some time they were much tried, in 
consequence of his leaning to the doc- 
trine of universal salvation. For years 
the church was without any commu- 
nion or regular preaching. He wan- 
dered away from God and his brethren ; 
and, for a time, even the most sanguine 
had alniKgiven him up. He had not, 
howevef^vutterly lost a sense of Divine 
things and his own duty ; and the sin- 
gular proposal which he made to his 
Universalist friends, and the result, 
brought him to doubt, more than ever, 
the practical tendency of their senti- 
ments. As some of them worked in the 
same shop, he one day asked them, 
“ Why donH you pray — why don*t you 
have a prayer meeting? If I am going 
to be a Universalist, I am going to have 
a prayer-meeting.” They found he was 
in good earnest. A Universalist prayer- 
meeting! How and by whom should 
it be conducted ? The proposal was not 
secondeS.* He did not succeed. Re- 
flection, and the merciful interposition 
of God, seemed to humble him, and 
brought him back to the prayer-meeting 
and the communion of the church. 

(i) THEORYREDUCEDTO PRAC- 
TICE. — A young man in AJibany, New 
York, had been visited by k sad mis- 
fortune, and life had now but few attrac- 
tions for him. In this state of mind he 
paid a visit to a Universalist minister, 
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apd concealing bis pnrposct questioned have no doubt.” ** Are you now happy ?” 
him very pointedly abont his belief **We are not; we are fer from it.” 
respecting the future destii^ of different " How do men act when Aey are un- 
classes of evil-doers. **Jjo you sin- happy, and knowthat happiness is within 


you sin- 


" How do men act when they are un- 
happy, and know that happiness is within 


cerely believe that the drunkard will be their reach?” “They endeavour to 
saved? Will the robber? Will the attain that happiness.** “Do you believe 
murderer? Will thb Suicipe?’* To that I understand the nature and opera- 
all these questions the minister promptly tion of medicine ?** “ We have no doubt, 
replied in the affirmative ; it was his doctor, of your skill in your profession ; 
ffrm conviction that, according to reason but what has that to do with the sub- 
and Scripture, all men, in whatever man- ject ?** “ In this box,** said the doctor. 
Her they lived or died, would be happy taking a tin box in his hand, “ are pills, 
after death. After hearing hU views on which, if you swallow each of you one, 
this subject, the young man went back will, without pain, carry you, within one 
to the store in which he was clerk, and hour, out of this world of trouble ; and, 
committed suicide in a manner too if your doctrine be true, place you in a 
shocking to detail. The next morning world of perfect felicity. Will you 
he was found dead in his room, having dccept one of them ?** “ No, sir.** “ Will 
literally cut himself to pieces. The facts you /** “ No, sir.** \ When they had all 
occurred at Albany, in 1844, and caused refused, the doctor said, “You must 


a great excitement at the time. excu 

your 
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(o) THE REJECTED PIJ^LS.— In ( I 

a town in the interior of America, the WA! 


‘You must 


excuse me, gentlemen, from embracing 
your doctrine, until I have better evi- 
dence that you believe it yourselves.** 
This closed the debate. 

(b) NOT NEEDED OR NOT 
WANTED. — Mr. W., a Uuiversalist, 


board of select men who governed ite preaching at the village of M , where 

loot I affairs was composed of four Uni- a large congregation had come out to 
verbalists (or men who contended for hear something new, endeavoured to 
the final happiness of all mankind, whe- convince his hearers that there is no 
ther believers or not), and R phy- punishment after death. At the close 
sician. They acted through;t|^ year in, of his sermon, he informed the people, 
great harmony as to the business of the that if they wished, he would preach 


great harmony as to the business of the that if they wished, he would preach 
town, but at their last meeting it was there again in four weeks ; when Mr. C.,. 
determined to attack the doctor. After a respectable merchant, rose, and re- 
they had finished their transactions, one plied, “ Sir, if your doctrine is true, we 
of them said, “ Doctor, we have been do not need you ; and if it is false, we 
very happy in being associated with you do not want you,” 
the year past, and that the business of (c) A UWlVERSALIST BIBLE.— 
the town has been conducted in bar- There once lived in England R man 
mony, and to the satisfaction of our who professed to believe in the final sal- 
constituents. We have found you to be vation of all men. To sustain this doc- 
a man of good sense, extensive infor- trine, whenever he came to a passage 
mation, unbending integrity, and of the in the Bible which seemed favourable 
purest benevolence. It is astonishing to .to his creed he turned down a leaj^. In 
us,that aiman of your amiable character this way he conver^d his Bible into a 
should believe the doctrine af fiiture kind of Universalist Text Book for the 


punishment.** The doctor replied:— 
“Gentlemen, I should regret very much 
the forfeiture of the good opinion which 
your partiality has led you to entertain 


indoctrination of his family. He had a 
son, who imbibed the sentiments of his 
father. At the death of the ffither,*the 
son inherited the Bible referred to, aitd ' 


Will yon have the goodness to I in accordance with paternal eFsntple,. 


answer candidly a few questions? Do 
you belief In a future state?” They 


he used to read where the leaves were ' 
turned down, and comfort himself in the 


replied, “ We do.’* “ You believe that belief that the way of sin is nof death. 


death will* introduce all men to a state 
of perfect happiness ? ” “ Of this we 


After a few years the young man re- 
moved to the west, and went to hear 
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a Unlversalist minister fsraacb. The 
sermon being rather a lame perform- 
ance* the man, so far from being con- 
firmed by it, was rather shaken in his 
confidence. Thinking, however, that 
he could make a stronger argument 
himself, he went home and sat down to 
the task ; but the Bible with the leaves 
turned down was away in England, 
and he had forgetten where to look for 
the detached portions upon -which he 
rested his faith, and thus was forced to 
read his Bible in its legitimate con- 
nections and dependencies. He read 
chapter after chapter, looking all the 
while for his fhvourite doctrine, but did 
not find it; nay, he was soon convinced 
that in order to salvation he must be 
born again; and he sought and soon 
found peace in believing. 

(d) THE UNIVERSALIST CON- 
FOUNDED.— Dr. Harris, of Dunbar- 
ton, walking out one day in one of the 
large villages of a neij^hbouring state, 
met one of the champions of Univer- 

salism, General P , tha leader and 

main supporter of the large Uiiiver- 
salist society, which had for many years 
existed in that place. He was a high- 
minded man, ^uite wealthy, and very 
I influential, having a good deal of gene- 
I ral information, and considerable skill 
in argument; and the last he did not 
hesitate to use whenever and wherever 
opportunities were presented. He and 
Dr. H. were personally strangers ; but 
knowing something cf each other by 
reputation, thev readily introduced 
themselves. The general very soon 
lifted up his standard, and began bis 
war words, not doubting that, though 
he might fail to convince his o,)poneDt, 
he should at least show him that lie was 
no ordinary combatant, and knowing 
well cn what ground he stood, and how 
to wield the sword of sectarian warfare 
to good advantnge. The doctor iieard 
him through; then calmly turned to 
him, and said, ** General it is of 

no use for us to contend; we shnli 
probably not convince each other, by 
arguments ever so protracted. But 
there is one thing in relation to this 
matter which deserves consideration ; it 
is this: 1 can treat your religion just as 
I please ; I can turn fi'om it^as an utter 
abomination; 1 can des/nse it; X can 
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n>H upon it, end trample it under my 
feet — and yet after all I shall bb 

SAVED — s/iflVf /, General P 

The general, of course, was obliged to 
assent, or give up the doctrine. There 
was no room for evasion, “ But,” added 
the doctor, while the general was 
writhing at the contempt thus thrown 
upon his gods, ** it will not do for yofi 
to treat my religion so. If you do, 
¥OU ABE A LOST MAN 1 This was 
enough — nothing more was said. 

(e) THE INFIDEL’S CHARGE. 

— An infidel, in the town of C , 

Alleghany Coun^, New York, meeting 
one day with a tJniversalist, addressed 
him in a strain like the following: 

** You Universalists are the most incon- 
sistent theorists in the world. You say 
there is no future punishment, and yet 
you profess to believe the Bible; and, 
what is more absurd, attempt to prove 
your doctrine from the Bible! You 
stretch out one passage interminably 
and cut another short off; you pull 
connected sentences apart, and put dis- 
connected sentences together ; and yon 
set prophets at war with prophets, 
npostlus at war with apostles, and 
each one at war with hjmself. As 
sure as your Bible is true, so surely 
there is a h^. For my own part, I do 
not believe there is a hell any more 
than yourself; but, more consistent, I 
throw the doctrine of future punish- 
ment out of my creed, by first throwing 
out the Bible itself. And there is no 
other way to appear consistent. Get 
clear of that old book, and then you j 
can easily get rid of the rest” 

(/) THE DEVIL ONLY AN EVIL 
CONSCIENCE. — It happened in a , 
town with which I am somewhat ac- 
quainted (says a gentleman in England), 
that three gentlemen met together in an 
omnibus, which was going a few miles 
out of the, town. One of these three 
gentlemen was a grave and venerable 
divine, the ethers were Universalists; 
there were several other persons in the 
oarriage. 

First Univeraalist. (Addressing his 
friend.) Well, sir, was you at the Hall 
last evening to hear our friend Rushey ? 
Second Universtdist, No, I was not. 

F, U, That was a pity, for Rushey 
did the business most manfiilly; you 
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know the subject was, whether there is 
any evid^ce of the being and pereonality 
of the devil, 1 assure you he gave the 
most solid and positive proofs that there 
is no devilf and, indeed, there cannot be 
found, now-a-days, any man of common 
sense who believes in the existence of the 
devil, or who will attempt to prove such 
a doctrine ; 1 say, (looking oar divine 
fully in the face,) 1 say, no man of com- 
mon sense can believe in such an ab- 
surdity. 

Divine, Sir, I lay claim to common 
sense, without pretending to anything 
more, and I believe that mere is a devil. 

F, U, Ahl do yon, sir? do you^ 
indeed ? I am astonished! 1 am as- 
tonished ! Believe there is a devil I 
believe there is a devil I after what Mr* 
Rushey has said, and many others beside^ 
who have with equal clearness proved 
the contrary? O, no sir, there is no 
devil ; it is only a trick of the priests : 
there ismo devil. 

D, 1 suppose, sir, you believe in the 
Sci^tures. ♦ 

JF, U, O yes. sir, to be sure I do : it 
was from the Scriptures that Mr. Rushey 
gathered his proofs. 

D, Well, then, do we not read again 
and again of the devil in the Scriptures ? 

F, U. Truly, sir, truly I but devil 
means only an evd conscience i 

D, Ah, indeed ! an evil conscience ( 
an evil conscience ; let us try it : “ Now 
there was a day when the sons of God 
came to present themsel^s before the 
Lord, and Satan came also among them” 
— an evil conscience came also among 
them ! and the Lord said unto Satan” 
—and the Lord said uuto an evil con- 
science, 

F, U, O, sir, you need not go any 
farther there— to be sure, it does not 
mean an evU conscience there. ^ 

D* ^Vell, sir, wfe will try it in another 
ease; ‘‘Then was Jesus igj^up.of the 
Spirit into tiie Wilderness, to be tempted 
of the devil "-^to be tempted of on evil 
conscience, 

F, U, (A little mortified.) Why, 
yes, it does not seems to hold good there 
neither. 

D, ns try it once mote : “ And 
there was a good way off an herd of 
swine feeding. So the devils” — the 
evil cOfMctence— “ bespught him, saying. 


If thou cast us out, suffer us to go 
away into the herd of swine ; and he 
said unto them, Go ; and when they” — 
die evil conscience — “ were come out, 
they”— <Ae evil cOasctence— “ went into 
the herd of swine.” 

I have only to add, that the quotation 
was arrested here, and that the evil con- 
science of the Universalist was. so pro- 
voked, that yon would have supposed 
him possessed^ rather than the swine I 

(g) “GO WHERE YOU HAVE 
A jBdIND TO.”— About the year 1823, 
a celebrated Universalist preached in the 
court-house at New-Haven, Connecticut, 
and at the close of his sermon had some 
disputation with a clergyman of the city. 
After hearing the debate awhile, one of 
the audience took\the liberty to ask the 
following questions': — “ Reverend sir, is 
it our duty to believe in the salvation of 
all men?” “Yes,” answered the preacher. 
Said the other, “Wjbere shall we go 
when wc die if we do not believe it ?” 
“ Go where you have a mind to 1” said 
the preacher. This powerfully affected 
the risible feelings of .the audience, and 
broke up the meeting. 

427. DEATH OF DKIVEBSALISTS. 

, (a) A DELUSION EXPLODED. 
— Some time in the month of November, 
1828, Captain O. T„ of N., when lying 
on bis death-bed, and a few hours before 
^e close of his life, in the full possession 
of bis reason, became alarmed, and sent 

for the^ Rev. Mr. W., of U On 

his arrivAl, Captain T. stretched out his 
hand, and thus addressed him : “ I am a 
dying man; 1 shall soon be inetemUy. 
My views and feelings are essentially 
altered. For several years past I have 
followed Wood and Ballon, Universalist 
Teachers, and believed as they did ; but 
find it now all a delusion. Such senti- 
ments will do to ^11 the conscience to 
sleep while living, out will not stimd the 
test in a dying hoar. Tell my old ac- 
quaintance and fHends not to trust in^ 
such refuges of liet, but to repeUt and 
be converted.” 

This is but one instance of a thousand, 
which might be adduced, of the dyin^g 
confessions of UniversaHstS, relative to 
the fallacy and wretchedness "^of their 
scheme. 

Query, Did you ever know a person 
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on a deatb-bod become a Unlversalist, 
wbo had previously lived in the beljef 
of orthodox sentiments ? 

( b ) RECANTATION AND DE* 
SPAIR* David W. Bell, a zealous 
defender of the doctrine of Universal- 
ism, some of whose writings may be 
found in the ** Gospel AdvocatCi” a noted 
mouthpiece of that pernicious system, 
was called, in 1827, by the sudden death 
of his two youngest brothers, to visit his 
af^icted parents, residing in Windham, 
Greene County, New York. Here he was 
seized with the typhus fever, and was 
soon brought to view the time as notfhr 
distant, when he himself must exchange 
worlds, and appear before his Om- 
niscient Judge. Now it was with him 
an honest hour, and his presumptuoos 
heart, that could boldly challenge the 
injustice of God, now yielded to the con- 
viction of truth. 

He exclaimed pne day to his father, 
** Father, I find eternal punishment, 
which I have so long disputed, now to 
be an awful reality.” 

At another time he said, As soon as 
I am dead, write to brother E— , in 

Massachusetts, and to Z. T , and S. 

T , that the doctrine we have tried 

to propagate is an awful delusion — that 
it forsook me on a death-bed.” 

His conviction of the nature of sin 
was clear and pungent. Sometimes he 
would cry aloud to God for mercy — 
again entreat his Maker to annihilate 
him ; sometimes he would call on others 
to pray ; again would beg them not to 
pray for him, fof he bad already sealed 
his own damnation, ** Oh 1” said he, 

“ it can alone be for the glory of God 
and tlie good of others, for me to be 
damned ! 1 must be damned 1 T am 
damned !— damned to all eternity ! I I 
cannot live in peace— I cannot die in 
peace, without an assurance that my re- 
nunciation of that delusive and danger- 
ous heresy, the doctrine of Universausm, 
shall be made as public as my defence of 
it was. Oh. could 1 speak once to those 
deluded Universalists !” He died Sep- 
tember 29th, 1827. 

“ The above recantation,” says David 
BelU his father, “ was made by my son 
when in the full exercise of reason. Of 
I this there are many witnesses. Neither 
was it extorted from him, or oc(^ioned 
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by a sudden fright, as some may pre- 
tend; it was from a deliberate and 
settled conviction for weeks.” 

(c) DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY. 
— The subjeet of this notice was the 
daughter of Universalist parents, and 
had herself, together with others of the 
family, become attached to the doctrine 
of oniversal salvation. This furnished 
a quiet to her fears, whenever her con- 
science was oppressed with the guilt of 
living in sin and rejecting the GospeL 
The village where she lived was blessed 
with a revival of religion. While many 
were made snbjects of the kingdom of 
God, by being born again, the delusive 
dream ii Universalism led her to believe 
I that there wSs no necessity of being born 
of the Spirit in the present life. Suddenly 
sickness visited her, and recovery was 
impossible ; she must die ; but ah ! where 
were her hopes of heaven ? The refuge 
under fvhich she had taken concealment 
was swept away, and the wrath of God 
was revealed mm heaven against her 
unrighiibousness. She lost for ever all 
hope of being reconciled to God; the 
offers of mercy she could not appro- 
priate td herself ; her last hour was' at 
hand. A minister of Christ stood by, 
and prayed for her departing soul. She 
could not ejaculate, Lord Jesus I re- 
ceive my spirit;” but with the giving 
up of the ghost uttered a shriek which 
which will never cease to ring in the 
ears of those who heard it. 

. A death sd full of horror, made such 
an impression on the minds of the 
parents' of the wretched girl, that they 
abandoned a doctrine so treacherous, 
and became subjects of the revival, to- 
gether with one or two others of the 
fomily. 

How many parents are there in our 
country, who by their countenancing a 
doctrine which they do not themselves 
more thamhulf believe, occasion their 
children to adopt it, and thus inevitably, 
here or hereafter, bring distress and an- 
guish on their souls. 

(rf) THE DIE IS CAST.— The 
Rev. Mr. S., once pastor of the Baptist 
church in H~-, Massachusetts, gives 
ihe following account Of an Interview 
which he had with a Universalist on his 
death-bed in 1837. Daring Mr. L.’s 
illness, Mr. S. had called on the faniily 
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once be|bre; but vhen tbe nurse in- 
formed ber charge that Mr. S. would 
like to converse with him, be sai^ **Tell 
him when 1 want to see him 1 will send 
for him.” 

The next and last time Mr. 6. called, 
which was two weeks afterwards, he 
came at the especial request of Mr. L., 
who said he could not die until he saw 
him. 

As Mr. S. approached his bed-side, 
the sick man opened his dying eyes, 
and said with much anxiety to his 
nurse, you think that man will 
pray for me ? ” The preacher ap- 
proached, and as he took hold of Mr. 
L.'8 hand, the latter turned up his eyes, 
and exclaimed, ** It is too late ! ” In 
detailing his history, he stated that his 
mind was susceptible, and his conscience 
tender ; but being led into the snares of 
Universalism, his feeling of guilt and 
his tenderness of conscience left him, 
till he had scarcely any more religions 
sensibility than a brute. Mr.JS. directed 
him to Christ as an all-sufficienfSaviour. 
** Ah!” said he, as at first, **it is too 
late.” He knelt by his bed, and tried 
to pray for him. Soon after prayer Mr. 
S. felt called upon to return. As he 
took the sick man's cold and motionless 
hand in his, to bid him adieu, he said, 
in a loud, full voice, ** Do pray for me 
when you get home; but I don't expect 
God wili hear ; it is too late ; the die is 
cast ; my damnation is sealed.” 

He died in a fhw hourrafterwards, in 
awful and utter despair. 

(c) THE WAY TO GET FREE 
FROM UNIVERSALISM.— The nar- 
rator of this fact called at the house of 
an intelligent member of a chorch in 
the state of New York, and in the coarse 
of conversation learned, to his surprise, 
that individual had been formerly 
a warn advocate of the doctrine of 
universal, unconditional salNSrion. His 
narrative was briefiy as follows: “I 
was led td embrace the creed of Univer- 


salists by hearing a sermon from the 
Rev. Mr. P— . The argument by 
which he convinced me, was that he 
had formerly been a minister of the 
Baptist persuasion, and had been con- 
verted from that to bis present faith. 

I subscribed for a periodical in which 
these doctrines are advocated, and read 
nothing else. 1 looked occasionally into 
the Bible, but it was only to select the 
pipages commented on by Universalists, 
with a view of convincing myself of the 
correctness of the interpretation; and 
as it was my wish to regard these pas- 
sages in the light in which they were re- 
presented, I became daily more establish- 
ed in the fkith which I had embraced. 
My wife, who was very much opposed 
to these sentimenti manifested her oppo- 
sition m the most gentle, inoffensive, 
and Christian manner ; it was simply by 
attending religious meetings, and that 
frequently, where doctrines opposed to 
my own were advocated : she was par- 
ticolarly fond of attending prayer-meet- 
ings. 1 manifested my disapprobation, 
and treated her harshly ; but she still 
resisted my efibrts to keep her at home, 
with the same meek Christian spirit. 
After awhile, 1 was subdued by this un- 
wavering forbearance and gentleness, 
and one day, when my wife had gone 
to the prayer-meeting, I went into my 
harp, fell down upon my knees, and 
prayed sincerely if she was right and I 
was wrong, that God would enlighten 
me and lead me into the right path. I | 
felt wiHing to be led ; I bad no desire ! 
to cherish prejudices, if I before enter- 
tained them, against the truth. After 
pouring out my soul before God» 1 re- 
turned to the house, opened the Bible, 
and read it as 1 had never read it be- 
fore. A flood of light poured in upon 
me ; my mind was open to conviction ; 

I found no difficu^ in discovering the 
tmth, because I earnestly sought it, and 
from that day abandoned thedestruqtive 
sentiments of Universalism. , 
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(a) *A COLPORTEUR IN NOR- rope, and every thing seemed to threaten 
WAY.-*" When there was a great spiri- that the light of the Gospel would bo 
tual darkne8|^on tl^ continent of £u- completely removed from Norway, God, 
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in his providence, raised up a poor pea- 
sant, who lived near IndencKihill, on 
the confines of Sweden. He had^re- 
celved nothing but a common education, 
but the Lord made him acquainted with 
the truth, and filled him with zeal to 
communicate that truth to his country- 
men, who were perishing for lack of 
knowledge. This good man, with his 
knapsack on his back, set out on the 
road, went through the length and 
breadth of Norway, proclaiming the 
Gospel in that wild and romantic coun- 
try to thousands and tens of thousands ; 
the Lord gave testimony to the word 
spoken in a most remarkable manner, j 
and hundreds were in a short time, by 
his instrumentality, led to see and em- 
brace the truth. It may be easily con- 
ceived, that he was not allowed to go 
on in peace ; the unenlightened clergy 
would not endure him ; they stirred up 
the magistrates against him, and he was 
cast into prison. As soon, however, as 
he was released, he was ^ain at his 
work { but at length, having come to 
Christiana, the capital, a most bigoted 
place in regard to religion, he was ap- 
prehended, and cast into a dungeon, 
and kept eleven years, from 1800 to 
1811. JBnt he was not idle there; for, 
like Banyan, he was writing treatises, 
and sending them forth into every part 
of the country ; contriving, in the space 
of a very short time, to have one hun- 
dred and twenty-two tracts published at 
Cassel. The effect of this peasant’s 
labours is, that at this day there are not 
fewer than ten thousand followers of 
the Lord Jesus in that country. 

(b) “I HAVE HANDS, AND I 
CAN WOBK.”-.A man in W., who 
depended for support entirely on his 
own exertions, subscribed five dollars 
annually in sujxport of the Bombay 
schools. His friends inquired, “Why 
he gave so much, and how he oould 
afford it?’* He replied, “I have for 
some time been wishing to do some- 
thing for Christ’s cause, but t cannot 
preach, neither can 1 pray in public, to 
any one’s edificatidh, nor can 1 talk to 
people, but I have hands* and I can 
work.” 

(c) THREE ACTIVE YEARS 
PREFERRED TO SIX IDLE 0^£& 
— Cardinal Oonsalvi was suffering 


under a chronic disease, and consulted 
three physicians, who declared on being 
questioned by the sick man, that this 
msease would be followed by death in 
a shorter or longer time, according to 
the manner in which be lived ; but they 
advised him ananimously to give up hia 
office because, in his situafion, mental 
agitation would be fatal to him. ** If,” 
inquired the cardinal, “I ^ve myself 
up to repose, how long, gentlemen, will 
yon guarantee my life ?” “ Six years,” 
answered the doctors. ** And if I con- 
tinue in office?'* ‘‘Three years at 
most^* ‘‘Your servant, gentlemen,” 
rei>lied the cardinal, “ I should prefer 
living two or three years in doing some 
good, to living six in idleness.” 

(d) A YOUNG LADY’S DAY’S 
LABOUR. — A young lady commenced 
a tour of active duty in a street in Bos- 
ton, with a view to do something for the 
cause ^ of the Redeemer. She devoted 
a whole day to visiting the poor, and 
the following statistics show the result 
of the day’s labour : “ Visited forty fami- 
lies ; found fifteen children who did not 
attend any sabbath-school, and who 
engaged to go ; seven families that 
would be pleased to receive visits from 
the minister ; and twelve families hav- 
ing no regale place for public worship* 
who promised to attend.” Reader! the 
field of usefulness in the city and coun- 
try is extensive; the labourers are few; 
by active and judicious efforts you can 
do much to enlighten and save dying 
sinners ; then “ Go thou and do like- 
wise.” 

(e) THE RESOLUTE SOLICI- 
TOR.--A lady in Bristol, England, 
deeply impressed with the importance 
of the Bible Society, determined to make 
personal application in its behalf to an 
elderly gentleman of her acquaintance 
who possessed great wealth, but never 
contnbtttedJto objects of this nature^ 
She was tol^y her friends it would be 
in vain, but' this did not shake her.reso- 
lution. She called and presented thq 
case, exhibiting all the documents cal- 
culated to promote her object They 
produced no impression. She then rea- 
soned with him, but witiiout effi^ct At 
length she asked him the question, 
“Have you a Bible, sir?” “Yes,” 
“What would indqCe jo^to part with 
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it ?** “ ^ would not part witll it on any 
consideration.” “ Sir,” said she, “ there 
are thousands in this land who are 
destitute of that which you profess to 
priae so highly. A triding portion of 
your property would sup^y a fellow 
creature with the book which you would 
not part with on any consideration.” 
This appeal produced the desired effect 
The gentleman, however, concealed his 
feelings, and simply asked, with an air 
of indifference, ** What do you think I 
ought to give?” Supposing that he 
was balancing between a small snm 
and an absolute refusal, she replied, 
“We receive any snm, sir, however 
small.” He then went to his bureau, 
took a bag of guineas, and began very 
deliberately to count them upon the 
table-one, two, three, four, and so on. 
After he had proceeded some time in 
this way, the lady presuming he had 
forgotten the subject on which she came, 
and was engaged in his other business, 
ventured to interrupt him with the re- 
mark that her time was precious, and 
that if he did not intend to give, she 
be ^ged to be informed, that she might 
solicit elsewhere. “ Have patience for 
a few minutes,” he replied, and proceed- 
ed until he had counted seventy-three 
guineas. “ There, madam,” said he, 

“ there is one guinea for every year I have 
lived ; take that for the Bible Society.” 

(/*) THE INEBRIATE’S WIFE. 
— In a publication of the Massachusetts 
Sabbath-School Society, which abounds i 
with excellent sentiments, entitled “ A { 
Practical Directory for Young Christian I 
Females,” is the following narrative : | 

The amazing influence of one Chris- i 
tian, who shows in her life the spirit of 
Christ, is illustrated in a striking man- 
ner in the life of a lady who died not 
lone since in one of the principal cities^ 
of the United States. I am not permit- 
ted to give her name, noisidl the par- 
ticulars of her life*, but whatT relate 
may he relied upon, not only as factSf 
but as far below the whole truth, Sh^ 
had been for A long time afflicted with 
a drunken husband. At length the 
sheriff came, and swept off all her pro- 
perty, npt excepting her household fur- 
niture, to discharge his grog bills. At 
this distressing crisis, she retired to an 
upper room, Jaid her babe upon the 


bare floor, kneeled down over it, and 
offered up the following petition ; “ O 
Lord, if thou wilt tn ang way remove 
from me this affliction, I will serve thee 
upon bread and water, all the days of 
my hfe,”. The Lord took her at her 
word. Her besotted husband imme- 
diately disappeared, and was never 
heard of again till afler her death. The 
church would now have maintained 
her, but she would not consent to be- 
come a charge to others. Although in 
feeble he^th, and afflicted with the sick 
headaeh, she opened a small school, 
from which she obtained a bare .sub- 
sistence ; though at was often no more 
than what was contained in the con- 
dition of her praver— literally bread 
and water. She w^ a lady of pleasing 
address, and of a mild and gentle dis- 
position; “In her'iips was the law of 
kindness,” and yet she possessed an 
energy of character and a spirit of per- 
severance, which the power of mith 
alone can impart. When she undertook 
any Christian enterprise, she was dis- 
couraged by no obstacles, and appalled 
by no difficiiities. She resided in the 
most wieked and abandoned part of the 
city, which presented a great field for 
labour. Her benevolent heart was 
pained at seeing the grogshops open 
upon the holy sabbath, and she nnder- 
took, the difficult and almost hopeless 
task of closing these sinks of moral pol- 
lution upon me lord’s da^, and suc- 
ceeded.’' This was accomplished by the 
mild influence of persuasion, flowing 
from the lips of kindness, and clothed 
with that power which always accom- 
panies the true spirit of the Gospel . She 
was not satisfied with seeing the front 
doors and windows of these houses 
closed; therefore, on the moriiing of 
each sabbath, she passed round, and en- 
tered these shops through the dwellings 
occupied by the ffimilies of the keepers, 
where she often found them engaged 
secretly in their wickedness. She then ^ 
remonstrated with them^ until she* per- 
suaded them to abandon it, and attend 
public worship; and in this'mann^ 
she abolished, almost entirely, the sale 
of liquors oh the sabbath, in t^e worst 
part of the city. 

She also looked after the poor, that 
the Gospel might be preached to them, 
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carrying with her the uamber of those 
pews in the church which were unoc* 
cupied ; and on sabbath mornings, she 
made it her business to go out into the 
streets and lanes of the city, and per- 
suade the poor to come in and fill up 
the vacant seats ; and by her persever- 
ance and energy, she removed every 
objection, until she had brought them to 
the house of God. She was incessant and 
untiring in every effort for doing good : 
she established a sabbath-school, and 
superintended it until she saw it flourish- 
ing, and then delivered it into the hands 
of some suitable person, and went and 
established another. She collected to- 

she taught herself. Her pastor one day 
visited it, and found half of the mem- 
bers in tears, under deep conviction. 
She was faithful to the church and to 
impenitent sinners. It was her habitual 
practice to reprove sin, and to warn 
I sinners wherever she found them. At 
I the time of her death, she had under 
her care a number of pious young men 
preparing for the ministry. These she 
had looked after, and brought out of 
obscurity. As soon as their piety had 
been sufiiciently proved, she brought 
them to the notice of her Christian 
friends, persuaded pious teachers to 
give them gratuitous instruction, and 
pious booksellers to supply them with 
books, and in the same way she pro- 
cured their board in the families of 
wealthy Christians, and formed little 
societies of ladles to supply them with 
clothing. There was probably no per- 
son in the city whose death would have 
occasioned the shedding of more tears, 
or called forth more sincere and heart- 
felt met Her memory is still deeply 
cherished in the heart of her pastor, 
who has sometimes said that he should 
not have felt so severely the loss of six 
of the most devoted men in his church. 

(p) THE PIOUS SCHOOLBOY’S 
EXERTIONS.— A liule lad in one of 
the villages of Connecticut was con- 
verted to God while he attended school; 
and he began to study how he might 
benefit his playmates, and win their 
hearts to Christ. He was Hot satisfied 
with merely living like a Christian 
before- them, watching earefidly ^ver 
his words and actions, and beanug with 


I patience all their persecutions and ridi- 
cule on account of his piel^, but he 
determined to use some active means 
for their salvation. With this in view, 
he gave notice that there would be a 
prayer-meeting in < the school-house 
during the intermission. 

Drawn by curiosity, and to enjoy 
the sport they wickedly expected, the 
scholars assembled; but who was to 
conduct the meeting ? Our little friend, 
strengthened by the Saviour, gave out 
his hymn, sang and prayed, and then 
simply, affectionately, and faithfully, 
exhorted his companions. Some during 
the exercises behaved with propriety, 
others jeered, laughed, and attempted 
to break up the little service. 

Unmoved by these persecutions, and 
his apparent ill success, the little hero 
continued the meeting on succeeding 
days. 

The- master attended, to see if every 
thing was properly conducted, and was 
astonished undoubtedly, (for he was an 
unconverted man,) at the confidence 
and calmness of the lad. He severely 
reprimanded those who were only pre- 
sent to disturb the devotions, and saved 
the young Christian from further perse- 
cution. I^OD some of the lads became 
anxious, patient, and were converted. 
Their parents, witnessing the change, 
were induced to come with them at 
their hour of devotion, and ere long 
several of these were seeking for mercy 
among the little flock of pious, praying 
lambs. The ministers of the place, 
hearing of this wonderful movement, 
were aroused, and eventually took 
charge of the services. Other meet- 
ings were appointed, and the result was, 
that about sixty persons, young and 
old, obtained the salvation of their souls. 
The whole work, the importance and 
value of which eternity alone can show, 
originated, ( ted was in a large sense 
carried on by this pious, faithful, and 
courageous little lad I O! how much 
good young Christians may accomblish I 

(JO A YOUNG LADY’S EF-i 
FOilTS.— The Rev. Joel H. Linsley, 
in a letter to Mr. £. C. Delavan, says, 
fpmale member of one of the 
churches in the vicinity of Marietta, 
Ohio, (supplied with preaching by one 
of rile professors ^n college,) took a 
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school in. one of our most destitute cwn- 
ties, where^there was only occasional 
Methodist preaching, and the people had 
barely heard of cold-water societies. 
This single-handed female got up a 
meeting, presented a constitution, signed 
it herself, and secured four or five more 
signers. At a second meeting a few 
more were added. At a third meeting 
she got her brother (a farmer), member 
of the same church with herself, to 
write and send for an address, which 
she was obliged to read at the meeting, 
(as none present could readily read;) 
and the issue was a large addition of 
members— if £ mistake not about thirty, 
and that society now numbers one hun- 
dred and seventy, or one hundred and 
eighty members. . The reformation was 
immediately followed by a great revival 


of religion, where one had never been 
known before. Three distilleries were 
shut up, and the whole face of things in 
the community is changed almost be- 
yond the power of language to describe. 
I heard this but a few weeks since, with 
some other striking facts connected 
with it, and could hardly credit it ; but 
1 went out a week since, to preach in 
the little church at the place, and con- 
versed with the lady myself (a 'very 
modest, intelligent, and devoted female), 
and found that every fact had been cor- 
rectly reported to me. O, sir, what 
cannot the Gospel do to gird weakness 
with strength, and make even the gen- 
tleness of a modest, retiring woman re- 
solute to act for God. How such efforts 
shame timid, time-serving disciples 
among the male sex V* 
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(«) DYING W’ORDS OP SEVE- 
RUS. — When Severus, emperor of 
Ro»ne, found his end approaching, he 
cried out, “I have been everything, 
and everything is nothing then order- 
ing the urn to be brought to him in 
which his ashes were to be inclosed, on 
his body being burned, according to 
the custom of the Romans, he said, 
“ Little urn, thou shalt contain one for 
whom the world was too little.” 

ib) PITT LYING IN SOLITUDE. 
— Pitt died at a solitary house on Wim- 
bledon Common. Not far off, by the 
roadside, stood a small country inn, 
where the various parties interested in 
tlie great statesman’s life were accus- 
tomed to apply for information, and 
leave their horses and carriages. On 
the morning of the 23rd of January,, 
1806, an individual havin|^lled at the 
inn, and not being able to obtain a 
satisfactofy reply to his inquiries, pro- 
ceeded to the house of Pitt. He knocked, 
but no servant appeared ; he opened the 
door and entered, but found no one in 
attendance ; he proceeded from room to 
room, pd at length entered the sick 
chamber, where, on a bed, in silence 
and in perfect solitude, he found, to his 
unspeakable surprise, the dead body of 


that great statesman who had so lately 
wielded the power of England, and in- 
fluenced, if he did not control, the 
destinies of the world. We doubt whe- 
ther any much more awful example of 
the lot of mortality has ever been wit- 
nessed. 

(s) CONSTANTINE AND THE 
MISER. — Constantine the Great, in 
oydef to reclaim a miser, took a lance, 
and marked out a space of ground of 
the size of the human body, and said 
to him, Add heap to heap, accumulate 
riches upon riches, extend the bounds 
of your possessions, conquer the whole 
world, and in a few days such a spot as 
this will be all you will have.” 

(d) INSTABILITY OF GREAT- 
NESS.— Xerxes crowned his , footmen 
in the morning, and beheaded them in 
the evening of the same day ; and An- 
dromachus, the G/eek emperor, crowned 
his admiral in the morning, and then 
took off his head in the afternoon. 
Roffensis had a cardinal’s hat s^nt tof 
him, but his head was cut off before jit 
came to hand I Most say^of their 
crowns, as a certain king said of l>|s, 

Oh, crown, more noble than happy 2” 
(#) DIOGENES’ REPLY TO 
ALEX ANDER.— Diogenes was not in 
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the 'wrong, who, when tho great Alex- 
ander, finding him in the charnel-house, 
asked him what he was seeking for, 
answered, “ I am seeking for your fa- 
ther’s bones, and those of my slave ; but 
I cannot find them, because there is no 
difference between them.” 

(/) NEWTON AND MARLBO- 
ROUGH.-— It is truly humbling to the 
pride of man to see to what a state of 
mental and physical ruin he is brought 
by the lapse of time. Sir Isaac New- 
ton, that wonderful scholar of whom it 
is said that he “surpassed the whole 
human race in genius,” and who, if any 
one can be properly styled great and 
illustrious, is surely entitled to these 
epithets, when in his declining years he 
was requested to explain some passage 
on his chief mathematical work, could 
only, as it is reported, say that he 
knew it was true once. A circumstance 
in some degree similar is related of that 
celebrated military commander, the first 
duke of Marlborough, who flourished i 
about the same period. When the his- 
tory of his own campaigns was read to 
him, to beguile the tedious hours in the 
evening of life, we are told, so far were 
his intellectual faculties impaired, that 
he was unconscious of what he had 
done, and asked in admiration, from 
time to time, “ Who commanded ? ” 
Here, then, not to cite more examples, 
we have fresh proofs that “ all the glory 
of man,” even in what he is most espe- 
cially apt to value himself, is but “ as 
the flower of grass.” 

(g) LORD CHESTERFi ELD’S 
CONFESSION.— The earl of Cheste- 
field was a nobleman for whom nature 
bad done much, and birth and educa- 
tion more. He was in his day univer- 
sally allowed to be the most elegant and 
accomplished man in Europe; and he 
was no less conspicuous in the political 
than in the fashionabU world. No man 
ever pwsessed greater advantages for 
the attainment and enjoyment of worldly 
pleasures, and no man ever drank more 
deeply of the sweet but poisonous 
draught. Let us hear him at a time 
wheii disease and age hung heavily 
upon him, and rendered him incapable 
of further enjoyment. “ I have seen,” 
said he, “ the silly rounds of business 
and of pleasure, and have done with 


them all. I have enjoyed all the plea- 
surf'S of the world, and consequently 
know their fiitility,. and do not regret 
their loss. I appraise them at their 
real value, which is, in truth, very low 
Whereas, those that have not expe- 
rienced, always overrate them. They 
only see the gay outside, and are dazzled 
at the glare. But’ 1 have been behind 
the scenes. I have seen all the coarse 
pul lies and dirty ropes which exhibit 
and move the gaudy machines ; and 1 
have seen and smelt the tallow candles 
which illuminated the whole decoration 
to the astonishment of the ignorant 
audience. When I reflect on what I 
have seen, what I have hc^ard, and what 
I have done, 1 can hardly persuade my- 
self that all that frivolous hurry of 
bustle and pleasure of the world had 
any reality ; but I look ^upon all that 
is past as one of those romantic dreams, 
which opium commonly occasions ; and 
I do by no means desire to repeat the 
nauseous dose, for the sake of the fugi- 
tive dream. Shall I tell you that 1 bear 
this melancholy situation with that 
meritorious constancy and resignation 
which most people boast of? No, for I 
really cannot help it. 1 bear it, because 
I must bear it, whether I will or no 1 I 
think of nothing but killing time the 
best way 1 can, now that he has become 
my enemy. It is my resolution to sle^ 
in the carriage during the remainder of 
niv journey.” 

ao DUKE OF ATHOL.-The es- 
tate of the present Duke of Athol, Mr. 
Colton informs us, “is immense, running 
in one direction more than seventy 
miles. On his estate there are ihirty- 
six miles of private road for a carriage; 
and more than sixty miles of well made 
walks which are being extended every 
year. These roads and paths being 
made for pleasure, are laid through the 
most pictur€r;[ue and romantic scenery; 
along the river’s bank, up the glen, cut 
In the steep sides of the mountains and 
over their tops, and along the margin of 
the precipitous cliffs, — now into the 
forest gloom, now opening on a bound- 
less prospect or some, sweet vale, now 
bursting on a waterfkll, and nexij: along 
the side of a murmuring brook. The 
father of the present duke began in his 
life-time, one of thj most magu^iicent 
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palaces in the kingdom. It is said that 
in the estimate of the cost of tl^e edifice, 
the single item of raising the walls and 
putting on the roof, together with the 
materials, would have been one hundred 
thousand pounds.” 


Do you envy the possessor of all this 
wealth ? 

For more than thirtif years he has been 
in a lunatic asylum cf ' London, 
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(a) MAGNANIMOUS INDIAN.— 
A pledge is considered very sacred and 
binding among the North American 
Indians. The following is an instance ; 
During the Winnebago war of 1827, 
Dekkerrc, a celebrated chief of that 
nation, with four other Indians of his 
tribe, was taken* prisoner at Prairie du 
Chien. Colonel Snelling, who then 
commanded the garrison, dispatched a 
“ young Indian into the nation with orders 
to inform the chiefs of Dekkerre’s band, 
that unless the Indians who were per- 
petrators of the horrid murders of some 
of our citizens were broughtlo the fort 
and given up within ten days, Dekkerre 
and the other four Indians who were 
retained as hostages, would be shot at 
the end of that time. The awful sen- 
tence was proclaimed in the presence of 
Dekkerre, who, though proclaiming his 
own innocence of the outrages that had 
been committed by others of his nation, 
exclaimed, that be feared not death, not- 
withstanding it would be fraught with 
serious consequences to his large and 
dependent family of little children ; but 
if necessary, he* v/as willing to die for 
the honour of his nation. The young 
Indian had been gone several days, and 
no intelligence was yet received from 
the murderers. The dreadful day being 
near, and Dekkerre being in U had state 
of health, asked permission of the Colo- 
nel fb go to the river to indulge in his 
long-accustomed habit ^^bathing in 
order to improve his health. 'Colonel 
S. told him that if he would promise, on 
the honour of a chief, that he would 
not leave the town, he might have his 
liberty and enjoy all his privileges until 
the day. of his appointed execution. 
Accor^gly he first gave his band to 
the eolonei, thanking him for his 
friendly offer, then raised both bis 
• * 


bands aloff, and in the most solemn ad- 
juration, promised that he would not 
leave the bounds prescribed, and said, if 
he had a hundred lives, he would sooner 
lose them all than forfeit bis word, or 
deduct from his proud^ nation one par- 
ticle of its boasted honour. He was 
then set at liberty. He was advised to 
fiy to the wilderness and make his es- 
cape; but, “No,” said he, “do you 
think I prize life above honour ; or that 
I would betray a confidence reposed in 
me for the sake of saving my life?” 
Nine days of the ten elapsed and his 
nation was not heard from ; hut Dek- 
kerre remained firm, his fidelity un- 
shakened, his countenance unmoved. 
On that day General Atkinson arrived; 
the order for the execution was counter- 
manded, and the Indians were pennitted 
to repair to their homes. 

{h) KING JOHN AND HIS 
HOSTAGE.— John, king of France, 
left' in England two of his sons as host- 
ages for the payment of his ransom. 
One of-them, the Duke of Anjou, tired 
of his bonfinemeiit in the tower of Lon- 
don, estaped to France. His father, 
more generous, proposed instantly to 
take \is place ; and, when the principal 
officers of his court remonstrated against 
his taking that honourable but danger- 
ous measure, he replied, “ Why, I my- 
self was permitted fo come out of the 
same prison in which my sop was, in 
consequence of ^he treaty of Bretagne, 
which he has violated by his flight. 1 
hold myself not a flree man at present. 

1 fly to my prison. 1 am engaged to do 
it by my word; and if honour wer% 
banished from all the world, it should . 
have an asylum in the breast of . 
kings.” The magnanimous monaYch | 
accordingly preceded to England, and ; 
became the second time & prisoner , 
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in the tower of London, where he died 
in 1384. 

(c) THE HONEST REBEL AND 
THE KING.— In Calamy’s Memoire, 
there is an account of a man named 
Story, who was condemned for being in 
Monmouth's rebellion, but was reprieved’ 
by the interest of a friend with Judge 
Jeffreys, and subsequently removed to 
Newgate. He was soon afterwards 
ordered to be brought before the Privy ' 
Council, in the same plight in which he 
then was, which was truly miserable. 
The keeper advised him, in case the 
king was present, that the wisest way 
for him would be to answer the ques* 
tions put to him in a plain and direct 
manner, without' concealing anything — 
advice which he strictly followed. 

When he was brought into the Coun- 
cil Chamber, he made so sad and sor- 
rowful a figure, that all present were 
surprised and frightened; and he had 
so strong a smell, by being so long con- 
fined, that he was very offensive. 

When the king first cast his eyes 
upon him, he cried out, “ Is that a man, 
or what else is it?*' 

Chancellor Jeffreys told his Majesty, 
that that was the Story of whom he 
had had given his Majesty so distinct 
an account. 

“Oh, Story,” d!dd the king, “I re- 
member him. That is a rare fellow 
indeed ! ” Then, turning towards him, 
he talked to him very freely and fami- 
liarly. “Pray, Mr. Story,” said he, 

“ you were in Monmouth’s army in the 
west, were you not ? ” 

He, according to the advice given 
him, 'Made answer presently, “ Yes, an’t 
•please jour Majesty.” * 

“And you,” said he, “was a com- 
missary there, were you not ? ” 

And he again replied, “Yes, an’t 
please your Migesty.” 

“ And you,” said he, “ made a speech 
before great crowds of people, did you 
not?” 

He again very readily answered, 

“ Yes, an’t please your Majesty.” i 
“ Pray,” said the king to him, “ If : 
you' haven’t forgot what you said, let us | 
have some taste of your fine florid 
speech ; let us have a specimen of some 
flowers of your rhetoric, and a, few of 
the main things on which you insisted.” 


Whereupon, Mr. Story told us that 
he readily made answer, “ I told them, 
an’t please your Majesty, that it was 
you that fired the city of London.” 

“ A rare rogue, upon my word,” said 
the king. “And pray what else did 
you tell them ? ” 

“ I told them,” said he, “ an’t please 
your Majesty, that you poisoned your 
brother.” 

•“ Impudence in the utmost height of 
it,” said the king; “pray let us hear 
something further, if your memory 
serves you.” 

“ I further told them,” said Mr. Story, 
“that your Majesty appeared to be fully 
determined to make the nation both 
papists and slaves.” 

By this time, the king seemed to have 
heard enough of the prisoner’s speech ; 
and, therefore, crying out, “ A rogue, 
with a witness ! ” and cutting off short, . 
he said, “ to all this, I doubt not but a 
thousand other villanoiis tilings were 
added ; but what would you say, Story, 
if, after all this, 1 should grant you 
your Iffe ? ” 

To which he, without any demur, 
made answer, that he should pray 
heartily for his Majesty as long as he 
lived. 

“ Why, then,” said the king, “ I freely 
pardon the past, and hope you will not 
for the future, represent your king as 
inexorable.” 

(d) DYING PREFERRED TO 
LYING. — The minister of the seminary 
at Clermont (France), having been 
seized at Autun by the populace, the 
mayor, who wished to save him, advised 
him not to take the oath, but to allow 
him to tell the people that he had taken 
it “ I would mvself make known your 
falsehood to the people,” replied the 
clergyman ; “ it is not permitted me to 
ransom my life by a lie. The God who 
prohibits nur to king this oath, will not 
allow me to make it believed that Lhave 
taken it” The mayor was silent, and 
the minister was martyred. 

(«) HEGIAGE AND THE PRI- 
SONERS.— Hegiage was a celebrated 
Arabian warrior, but ferocious and 
cruel. Among a number of prisoners 
whom he had condemned to death, was 
one who, having obtained a moment’s 
audience, said, “ ^ou ought, sir, to par* 

* ^ . 
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don me, bccjjose when Abdarrahman 
was cursing you, I represented to him 
that he was wron^; and ever since that 
time I have lost his friendship.*^ Hegi* 
a^e asked him if he had any witness of 
his having done this ; and the soldier 
mentioned another prisoner who was 
likewise about to suffer death. The 
prisoner was called and interrogated, 
and having confirmed the fact, Hegiage 
granted the first his pardon. He then 
asked the witness, if he had likewise 
taken his part against Abdarrahman. 
But he, still respecting truth, answered, 
that he had not, because he believed it 
was not his duty to do so. Hegiage,^ 
notwithstanding his ferocity, was stnicK 
with the prisoner’s greatness of spirit. 
“Well,” said he,' after a moment's 
pause, “suppose I were to grant you 


your life and liberty, should you be still 
mv enemy ? ” “ No,” said the prisoner. 
“ That’s enough,” said Hegiage j “ your 
bare word is sufficient ; you nave given 
undoubted proof of your love for truth. 
Go, preserve the life that is less dear to 
}[ 0 u than honour and' sincerity; >our 
liberty is the just reward of your 
virtue.** 

Here we see, that truth serves us “best 
at the very crisis when we are apt to 
be most afraid that it will injure us. 
Would it not have been supposed that 
the truth and integrity of the witness 
above meniionetl would have redoubled 
the fury of a man so imperious and suPj^ 
gninary? Yet the fact is, that, instead 
of irritating, it softened and disarmed 
the tyrant, , 
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431. BATTLES, BATTLE-FIELDS. 

(a) BATTLE OF SOLDIN.- 
We take the following account of 
scenes after the battle of Soldin (Prussia) 
from the pen of a clergyman. “ At one 
o’clock the cannonading ceased ; and I 
went out on foot as far as SoMin, to 
loam to whose advantage the battle had 
turned. Towards evening, seven hun- 
dred Russian fugitives came to Soldin, 
a most pitiful sight ! some holding up 
their hands, cursing and swearing ; 
others praying, and praising the king of 
Prussia ; without hats, without clothes I 
some on foot, others, two on a horse, 
with their heads and arms tied up ; 
some dragging along by the stirrups, 
and otbj.Ts by the tails of the horses. 
When the battle was decided in favour 
of the Prussians, I vent^rt® to the 
place where the cannonading had been. 
After walking some way, a Cossack’s 
horse came running- full speed towards 
me, I mountt'd' him ; and on my wa^ 
for seven mile$ and a half on this side 
the field of battle, I found the dead and 
wounded Jyiiig on the ground, sadly cut 
in pieces. The further I advanced, the 
more these poor creatures lay heaped 
one upon another. That scene 1 shall 


never forget. The Cossacks, as soon 
as they saw me, cried out, ‘Pear sir, 
water, watery water I ’ Righteous God ! 
what a sight ! Men, women and child- 
ren, Russians and Prussians, carriages 
and horses, oxen; chests and baggage, 
all lying one upon another to the height 
of a man ; and sbven villages around 
me in flames, and the inhabitants either 
massacred, or thrown into the fire ! Nor 
were the ^emb^rs of mutual rage yet ex- 
tinguished in the hearts of the combat- 
ants ; for the poor wounded were still 
firing at each other in the greatest ex- 
asperation! The field of battle was a 
plain two miles and a half long, and so 
entirely covered with dead and wounded, 
that there was not even room to set my 
foot without treading on some of" them! 
Beveral brooks were so filled up with 
Russians, that they hy heaped one upon 
another as high as two men, and ap- 
peared like hills to the even ground I 1 
could hardly recover myself from the 
fright occasioned by the miserable out- 
cries of the wounded. A noble Prussian * 
officer who hj^d lost both his Icg%, criyA 
out to me, ‘ Sir, you are a priest, aiic(' 
preachy mercy; pray show some 
compassion, and de.<ipatch me at once.”* 
{b) NUMBERS SLAIN IN HIF- 
8 c; 
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FERENT BATTLES.-.At Durham, 
1346, there fell 15,000; at BalidozihUl 
and Ag'mcourt, 20*000 each ; at Baut- 
zen and LepantO, 25,000 each ; at 
Auaterlitz, Jena, and Lutzen, 30,000 
each; at Eylau, 60,000; at Waterloo 
and Quatre Bras, one ^ engagement, 
70,000 ; at Borodino, 80,000 ; at Fon- 
tenoy, 100,000; at Yarmouth, 150,000; 
at Chalons, no less than 300,000 of 
Attila’s army alone! The Moors in 
Spain, about the year 800, lost in oqe 
b&ttle, 70,000; in another, four cen- 
turies later, 180,000, besides 50,000 
prisoners, and in a third, even 200,000. 
Still greater was the carnage in ancient 
’times. At Cannoe, 70,000 fell. The 
Romans alone, in an engagement with 
the Cimbri and Teutones, lost 80,000. 
The Carthaginians attacked Hymera in 
Sicily, with an army of 800,000 men, 
and* a fleet of 2000 ships, and 3000 
transports ; but not a ship nor a trans- 
port escaped destruction, and of the 
troops, only a few in a small boat 
reached Carthage with the melancholy 
tidings. Marius slew, in one battle, 

140.000 Gauls, and in another, 290,000. 
In the battle of Issus, between Alexan- 
der and Darius, 110,000 were slain, 
in that of Arbela, 300,000. Julius 
Cmsar once annihilated an army of 

363.000 Helvetians ; in a battle with 
the Usipetes, he slew 400,000 ; and on 
another occasion, he massacred more 
than 430,000 Germans, who ** had 
crossed the Rhine, with their herds, and 
flocks, and little ones, in quest of new 

^settlements.” 


432. SIEGES. 

(a) SIEGE OF GENOA,- Ip 1800, 
Genoa, occupied by 24,000 French 
troops, was besieged at once bv a British 
fleet and a powerful Austrian army. 
We will not detail the horrors attendant 
on the sallies and assaults ; bat let us 
look at the condition of the soldiers and 
citizens within. The former worn down 
by fatigue, and wasted by flunine, had 
consumed all the horses in the city, and 
were at length reduced to the necessity 
of feeding on dogs, cats, and vermin, 
which were eagerly hunted out in the 
Cellars and common sewers. Soon, how- | 
ever, even these W’retched resources 
failed ; and they were brought to the 


pittance of four or five ounces a day of 
black bread made of cocoa, rye, and 
other substances ransacked from the 
shops of the city. 

The inhabitants, also, were a prey to 
the most unparalleled suflerings. The 
price of provisions had from the first 
been extravagantly high, and at length 
no kind of grain could be had at any 
cost. Even before the city was reduced 
to the last extremities, a pound of rice 
was sold for more than a dollar, and a 
pound of fiour for nearly two dollars. 
Afterwards beans were sold for two 
cents each, and a biscuit of three ounces 
weight, when procurable at all, for up- 
wards of two dollars. A little cheese, 
and a few vegetables, were the only 
nourishment given even to the sick and 
wounded in the hospitals. 

The horrors of this prolonged famine 
in a city containing above 100,000 souls, 
cannot' be adequately described. All 
day the cries of the miserable victims 
were heard in the streets, while the 
neighbouring rocks within the walls 
were covered with a famished crowd 
seeking' in the vilest animals, and the 
smallest traces of vegetation, the means 
of assuaging the intolerable pangs of 
hunger. Men and women, in the last 
agonies of despair, filled tlie air with 
their groans and shrieks ; and some- 
times, while uttering these dreadful 
cries, they strove with furious hands to 
tear out their ravening entrails, and fell 
dead in the streets! At night the 
lamentations of the people were still 
more dreadful ; too agitated to sleep, 
and unable to endure the agonies around 
them, they prayed aloud for death to 
relieve them from their sufferings. 

Dreadful was the effect of these pro- 
tracted calamities in hardening the 
heart, and rendering men insensible to 
anything bat their own disasters. Child- 
ren, left death of their parents 

in utter destitution, implored in vain the 
passing stranger with tears, with mourn- 
flil gestures, and heart-broken accents, 
to give them succour and relief. Infants, 
deserted in the streets by their own 
parenu, and women, who had sunk 
down from exhaustion on t^ie public 
thoroughfares, were abandoned to their 
fate ; and, crawling to the sewers, and 
other receptacles of filth, they nought 
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there, with dyiAg hands, for the medns of 
prolonging their miserable existence for 
a few hours. In the desperation produced 
by such long'Continued torments, the 
more ardent and impetuous rushed out of 
the gates, and threw themselves into the 
harbour, where they perished without 
assistance or commiseration. To such 
straits were they reduced, that not only 
leather and skins of every kind were 
devoured, but the horror at human flesh 
was so much abated, that numbers were 
supported on the dead bodies of their 
fellow-citizens 1 

Still more cruel, horrible beyond all 
description,, was the spectacle presented 
by the Austrian prisoners of war con* 
fined on board certain old vessels in the 
port ; for such was the dire necessity at 
last, that they were left for some days 
without nutriment of any kind ! They 
ate their shoes, they devoured the leath- 
er of their pouches, and, scowling dark- 
ly at each other, their sinister glances 
betrayed the horrid fear of their being 
driven to prey upon one another. Their 
French guards were at length removed, 
under t le apprehension that they might 
be made a sacrifice to ravening hunger ; 
and so great did their desperation finally 
become, that they endeavoured to scuttle 
their floating prisons in order to sink 
them, preferring to perish thus rather 
th^ endure any longer the tortures of 
famine. 

Pestilence, as usual, came in the rear 
of such calamities ; and contagious fe- 
vers swept off multitudes, whom the 
strength of the survivors was unable to 
inter. Peath in every form awaited 
the crowds whom common suffering had 
blended together in the hospitals ; and 
the multitude of unburied corpses which 
encumbered the streets, threatened the 
city with ^depopulation almost as cer- 
tainly as the grim band of under 
which they were melting away. When 
the evacuation took place, the extent of 
the suffering which the besieged had 
undergone appeared painfhlly conspicu- 
ous. “On entering the town,” says 
Thiebault, “all the figures we met 
bore the appearance of profound grief, 
or sombreMcspuir ; the streets resound- 
ed with the- most heart-rending cries j 
on all sides death. was, reaping its har- 
vest of victims, and the rival furies of 


famine and pestilence were multiplying 
their, devastations. In a word, Iwth 
army and the inhabitants seemed fast 
approaching their dissolution.” 

(5) BOMBARPMPNT OF ST. 
JEAN 0’ ACRE.— The bombardment 
of St Jean d*Acre, in Syria, English 
newspapers of the flay called “ a most 
brilliant exploit;” bat let us see what 
it was. At half-past four in the morn - 
ing,” says an eye-witness, “all firing 
ceased, as if by one consent, when — 
heavens! what a sight!— the whole 
town seemed to be thrown into the air I 
We saw nothing but one dense cloud, 
extending thousands of yards into the 
air on all sides; and then we felt an 
awful shock, which gave the line-of-' 
battle ships a heel pf t^o degrees. It 
was the explosion caused bj one*of our 
shells bursting in their mam magazine 
of powder, by which, to speak within 
bounds, two thousand souls, besides 
beasts of burden of every description, 
were blown to atoms ! The entire loss 
of the Egyptians is computed at three 
thousand. At daylight, what a sight 
was exposed to our view ! The stupen- 
dous fortification, that only twelve hours 
before was among the strongest in the . 
world, was sp riddled that we could not 
find a square foot which had not a shot. 

1 went ashore to witness the devasta- 
tion; the sight beggared all descrip- 
tion ! ' The bastions were strewed with 
the dead, the guns dismounted, and all 
sorts of havock. The spot of the explo- 
sion was faf worse— a space of two • 
acres laid quite bare, and hollowed out as 
if a quarry had been worked there for 
years! Heavens! what a sight was^there 
before me ! Mangled human bodies, of 
both sexes, strewed in all directions, 
women searching for their husbands 
and other relatives, tearing their hair, 
beating their breasts, and howling and 
crying fiiost piteously!” All this was | 
done by England herself in 1840 ! 1 | 

(c)^ SIEGE OF MAGDEBURG.— l 
In the siege of Magdeburg (Germany), ' 
in 1836 , the resistance was long and 
obstinate ; but at length two gates ’Were l, 
forced open by the besiegers, and Tilly, / 
marching a part of liis infantry int^ the ' 
town, immediately occupied the princi- 
pal streets, and with pointed cannon ^ 
drove the citizens into their dwellings, . 
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there to avait their destiny. Nor were 
they held long in snspease; a word 
from Tilly decided the fate of Magde- 
burg. Even a more humane general 
would have attempted in vain to restrain 
such soldiers; but Tilly never once 
made the attempt. The silence of their 
general left the soldiers masters of the 
citizens ; and they broke without re- 
straint into the houses, to gratify every 
brutal appetite. The prayers of inno- 
cence excited some compassion in the 
hearts of the Germans, but none in 
the rude breasts of Pappenheim's Wal- 
loons. Scarcely had the massacre com- 
menced, when the other gates were 
thrown open, and the cavalry, with the 
fearful hordes of Croats, poured in upon 
the devoted town. 

Now began a scene of massacre and 
outrage, which history has no language, 
poetry no pencil to pourtray. Neither 
the innocence of childhood, nor the 
helplessness of old age, neither youth 
nor sex, neither rank nor beauty, could 
disarm the fury of the conquerors. 
Wives w*?re dishonoured in the very 
arms of their husbands, daughters at 
the feet of their parents, and the de- 
fenceless sex exposed to the double loss 
of virtue and life. No condition, how- 
ever obscure, or however sacred, could 
afford protection against the cruelty or 
rapacity of the enemy. Fifty -three 
women were found in a single church 
with their beads cut off I The Croats 
amused themselves with throwing chil- 
•dren into the flames, aud PappenheinVs 
Walloons with stabbing infants at their 
mothers' breasts! Some officers of the 
Lt'igue, horror-struck at scenes so 
dreadful, ventured to remind 'Cilly, that 
lie had it in his power to stop the car- I 
nage. Heturu ‘in an hour,*’ was his | 
answer, lind 1 will see what is to be 
done ; the stddier must have so\ne re- 
compense for his daRgers and tolls!*’ 

No orders came from the general to 
check these horrors, which continued 
without abatement till the smoke aud 
ilames at last stopped the course of the 
plunderers. "J'o increase the confusion, 
aiid break the resistance of the inhabit- 
ants, the invaders Lad, in the com- 
mencement of the assault, fired , the 
towii in several places; and a tempest 
now arose, and spread the flames with 
St 
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frightful rapidity, till the blaze became 
universal, and forced the victors to 
pause a while in their work of rapine 
and carnage. The confusion was deep- 
ened by the clouds of smoke, the clash 
of swords, the heaps of dead bodies 
strewing the ground, the crash of falling 
ruins, and the streams of blood which 
ran along the streets. The atmosphere 
glowed ; and the intolerable heat finally 
compelled even the murderers to take 
refuge in their camp. In less than 
twelve hours, this strong, populous, and 
flourishing city, one of the finest in all 
Germany, was a heap of ashes, with 
the exception of only two churches, and 
a few houses. 

Scarcely had the flames abated, when 
the soldiers returned to satiate anew 
their rage for plunder, amid- the mins 
and ashes of the town. Multitudes 
were suffocated by the smoke; but 
man^ found rich booty in the cellars 
where the citizens had concealed their 
valuable effects. At length Tilly him- 
self appeared in the town, after the 
streets had been cleared of ashes and 
corpses. Horrible and revolting to 
humanity was the scene that presented 
itself I the few survivors crawling from 
under the dead ; little children wander- 
ing about, with heart-rending cries, in 
quest of their parents now no more; 
and infants still sucking the dead bodies 
of their mothers! More than five thou- 
sand bodies were thrown into the Elbe 
I just to clear the streets ; a far greater 
j number had been consumed by the 
flames ; the entire amount of the 
I slaughter was estimated at thirty thou- 
sand ; and in gratitude to the God of 
peace for such horrid success in the 
butchery of his children, for this iri- 
umph of Christian over Christian in 
blood, and fire, and rapine, and brutal 
lust, a stliign mass was performed, and 
Te Deum sung amid the discharge of 
artillery 1 ! 

(d) SIEGE OP ZARAGOSSA.— 
The French fought their way into the 
entrance of the ill-fated city, by mining 
and exploding one house after another, 
while the ir»Jiahitant,s were confined to 
that'quarter of the city still in*|poSKsessiori 
of the Spaniards, who were crowded, 
men, women, a;id children, into, the 
cellars, to avoid the cannon hglls and 
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boinbe. Pestilence broke out» as a gloomy sort of day. Huge masses of 
matter of course ; and vhen once began, clouds lay motionless on the sky ; and 


it was impossible to check its progress, 
or confine it to one quarter of the city. 


then they would break up suddenly 
as with a whirlwind, and roll off in the 


It was not long before more than thirty red and bloody distance. 1 felt myself 
hospitals were established. As soon as in a strange sort of excitement *, my 
one was destroyed by the bombardment, imagination got the better of all my 
the patients were removed to some other facnlties; and, while walking 
other hiiilding, which was in a state to out in the principal street, I met a 
alford them .temporary shelter, and thns woman, an old haggard-looking wretch, 


the infection was carried into every who had in her ho|low eyes an unac- 
part of Zaragossa. The average of countable expression of cruelty, a glance 
daily deaths from this cause was, at like that of madness ; but her deport- 
this time, not -less than three hundred meat was quiet and rational, and, though 
and fifty. Men stretched upon straw, clad in squalidness, she was evidently 
in helpless misery, lay breathing their of the middle rank in society. Without 
ia$t« and with their dying breath spread- being questioned, she told me, in broken 
ing the mortal taint of their own disease, English, I should find comfortable ac- 
without medicines^ food, or attendance ; commodations in an old convent at some 
for the ministers of charity themselves distance In a grove ofi cork-trees, point* 
became the victims of the disease. The ing to them with her long, shrivelled 
slightest wound produced gangrene and hand and arm, and giving a sort of hys- 
death in bodies so prepared for dissolu- terical laugh. 

tion by distress of mind, agitation, and ** I follov ed h^r advice, anticipating 
want of proper aliment and of sleep ; no danger or adventure ; yet the wild 
for there was no respite, eitbei^by day eyes, and the still wilder voice of the 


or niglit, for this devoted city. By day, 
it was involved in a red sulphuric at- 
*mos] there of smoke and dust, which hid 
tile face of heaven ; by night, the fire 
of cannon and mortars, and the flames 


old crone so powerfully affected me, 
that I walked, in a sort 'of muse, up a 
pretty long flight of steps, and found 
myself standing at the entrance to the 
cloisters of the convent A strange 


of burning houses, kept it in a sute of sight now burst upon my view I Before 
horrible il lamination. The cemeteriei ' me lay and sat more than a hundred 
could no longer afford room for the dead, dead liodies, all of them apparently in 
Large pits were dug to receive them in the very attitude or posture in which 
the streets, and in the courts of the 


they had died. I gazed at them a 


public buildings, till hands were wanted minute or more before I knew that they 
for the labour; they were laid before were all corpses; and a desperate courage 
the churches, heaped upon one another, then enable yne to look steadfastly at 
and covered with sheets ; and not un- the scene before me. The bodies were 
frequently these piles of mortality were mostly clothed in mats, and ra^ and 
struck by a shell, and the shattered tattered great coats ; some of them were 
bodies scattered in ail directions. When merely wrapt round about with girdles 
the French entered the city, m thousand composed of straw ; and two o^ three 
bodies ^',ere lying in the streets and were perfectly naked. Every face had 
trenched or piled up in heap s before 'a different expression, but all painful, 
the churches. horrid,, agonized, ^bloodless. Many 

glazed eyes were wide open ; and per- 
haps this was the most shocking thing 
433. uiLiTABY HOSPITALS. jn tjje whole spcctacle— SO many qyes 

, that saw not, all seemingly fixed upon , 
HOSPITAL IN PORTUGAL.— different objects ; some cast up to heaven, 
The following sketch, from a British some looking straight forwaM, and, 
officer in^Portugal, will help us further others with the white orbs turned round, 
to conceive the horrors of a hospitel: and deeply sunk in their sockets.. It was 
“ I entered the fown of Mirando C*»rvo a sort of hospital ; and these wretched 
about dusk. It -had bfien a black, grim, beings, nearly all desperately wounded, 
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had been stripped by their comrades, 
and left there either dead, or to die. 

L ** This ghastly sight I had begun to 
view with some composure, when I saw, 

I at the remotest part of the hospital, a 
I gigantic firare sitting, all covered with 
I blood, and almost naked, u^n a rude 
I bedstead, with his back leaning against 
I the wall, and his eyes diroctly on 
mine. I first thought him alive, and 
shuddered ; but he was stone dead ! In 
his last agonies he had bitten his under 
lip almost entirely off, and his long black 
beard was drenched in clotted gore, that 
likewise lay in large blots upon his 
shaggy bosom. One of bis hands had 
convulsively grc^ped the wood work 
of the bedstead, and crashed it in the 
grasp. I recognized the corpse. He 
w'as a sergeant in a grenadier regiment, 
and had, daring the retreat, been dis- 
tinguished for acts of savage valour. One 
day he killed with his own hand Harry 
Warburton, the right-hand man of my 
own company, perhaps the most pow- 
erful man in the British army. There 
sat the giant frozen to death. I went 
up to him, and raised his brawny 
arm, it fell down again with a hollow 
sound against the bloody side of the 
corpse. 

**My eyes unconsciously wandered 
along the walls. They were covered 
with grotesque figures and caricatures 
of the English, absolutely drawn in 
blood ! Horrid blaspl^emies, and the 
most shocking obscenities in the shape 
of songjs, were in like manner written 
there. I observed two books lying on 
the fioor, and picked them up. One 
was full of the most hideous obscenity ; 
the other was the Bible ! It is impos- 
sible to tell the horror produced in me 
by this circumstance. The books dropt 
from my hand, imd fell on the breast of 
one of the bodies— it was a w'oman^s 
breast I Yes, a woman bad lived and 
died in such a place as this I What had 
been in that now still, death-cold heart, 
perhaps only a few hours before, £ 
knew not— possibly love, strong as 
death; love, gi^ty, abandoned, — linked 
by vice unto misery,— but still love, that 
perished only with the* last throb, and 
yearned in its last convulsion towards 
some one of these grim dead bodies. 

** Near this corpse lay that of a perfect 


boy, not more than seventeen years of 
age. Hound his neck was suspended, 
by a chain of hair, a little copper figure 
of the Virgin Mary, and in his hand 
was a letter in French. I glanced at it, 
and read enough to know it was from a 
mother—* Afy dear Son/ jv. It was a 
terrible place to think of mother — of 
home — of any social, any human ties. 
What 1 have these ghastly things parents, 
brothers, sisters, lovers ? Were they 
once all happy in peaceful homes ? Hid 
these convnlsed, bloody, mangled bodies, 
ever He in nndistnrbed Itods ? Did these 
clutched hands once press in infancy 
a mother*s breast ? Now, alas, how 
loathso|ne, terrible, ghostlike! Will 
such creatures, thought I, ever live 
again ? Robbei^ ravishers, incendiaries, 
murderers, suicides — a dragoon there 
had obviously blown out his own brains 
— here is a very pandemonium of guilt 
and horror V* 

434 . PUNISHMENT OP SOLDIERS. 

(a) THE GAUNTLET. — “ One 
I day,’* says a military naan, ** I was on 
parade when preparation was making 
for a kind of punishment called the 
gauntlet All the soldiers of the regi- 
ment were placed in two ranks facing 
each other, and about five feet apart. 
To each soldier was given a stick three 
feet long, or more. I could not bear to 
stay and witness the execution ; but 1 
was afterwards informed that the cul- 
prit, stripped naked to his waist, and bis 
bancTs tied before him, was marched 
between the rankss preceded by a soldier 
walkii^ backwards with a bayonet at 
the su&rer’s breast, to keep him from 
going too fiist. In this way he was* 
struck once by every soldier, officers 
going down on the outside of the ranks 
to see that each man did his duty I and, 
ii any oqg^s merely suspected of not 
laying onnard enough, he received 
over his own head a blow from the 
officer’s cane. Sometimes the criminal 
has to retrace his steps ; and, as a regi* 
ment consists of six.iiundred or a thou- 
sand men, and idme German regiments 
of two thousand, he must receive from 
twelire hundred to two or ^ven four 
thousand blows I The punishment often 
proves fbtal ; and to such a pitc^^ of 
despair were thche soldiers carriied by 
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their that many of them com- 

mitted ^uicfde; and one poor fellow 
shot himself near my lodgings.*' 

(6) PUNISHMENT OF A SOL- 
DIER.— “ One wintry morn/' says an 
eye-witness, **wben the bleak wind 
whieCled along the ranks of a regiment 
araded to see corporal punishment in- 
ictcd, every eye was tamed in pity 
towards th^ delinquent" — his offence 
was drunkenness — ** until the command- 
ing-officer, with Stentorian lungs, cried 
oat, * Strip, sir.’ The morning was so 
bitterly cold» that a mere'exposure of a 
man's naked body was itself a severe 
punishment. When the offender was 
tied, or rather hung up by the hands, 
his back, from intense cold and'|»reviott8 
flogging, exhibit^ a cqtnplete black- 
and-blue appearance. Oh the first lash, 
the blood spirted out several yards ; and, 
after he had received fifty, his back, 
from the neck to the waist, was one 
continued stream of blood. When.taken 
down, he staggered, and fell to the 
ground. The poor man neve^ looked 
np again: his prospects as a soldier 
.wer(' utterly destroyed ; and so keenly 
did liis degradation prey upon his spirits, 
that he at length shot himself in the 
barrack-room." 

(c) THE DESERTER'S EXECU- 
TION. — A surgeon, stationed during' 
the war of 1812 — 14 at Greenbusb, New 
York, says, **ODe morning several 

Souse, were brought out^ to hear their 
sentences. Some wore the marks of long 
confinement, and upon all had the se* 
verity of the prison-house stamped its 
impression. They looked dejected at 
this public exposure, and axmious to 
learn their fate. 1 had never seen the 
face of any of them before, and only 
knew t^t a single one bad been ad- 
judged to death* Soon as their names 
were called, and thmrseMlencM An* 
nouDced, 1 diecefned, by his agony Sad 
gestures, the miserable inan oa whoa 
that sentence Was to fiilt--a; man in 
the bloom of youth, and the fhlhess.of 
health and vigotm. 

** Prompted by feeliUgs of s:|[mpathy, 
I calle4 next morhmg to see him in bis 
prison. There, ehamed by his leg to 
the beam of the guard-house, he was 
heading the Bible,* trying to prepare 


himself, lie said, for the fatal hour. I 
learned from him the circumstance of 
his case. He was the father of a family, 
having a wife and three young children, 
thirty or forty miles distant from the 
camp. His crime was desertion ; and 
his only object, he declared, was to visit 
his wife and children'. Having seen 
that all was well with them, it was his 
intention to return : but, whatever his 
intention, he was a deserter, and, as 
such, taken and brought into the camp, 
mankcled. The time between the sen- 
tence and its execution was brief ; the 
authority in whom alone was vested the 
power of reprieve or pardon, distant : 
thus he had no hope, and requested 
only the attendance of a minister of the 
gospel, and permission tb see his wife 
and children. The first part of the re- 
quest was granted ; but whether he was 
permitted or not to see his family, I do 
not now remember. 

«*Dreadijg the hour of his execution, 

I -.resolved, if possible, to avoid being 
present at the scene ; but the commander 
sent me an express order to attend, that 
1 might, in my official Capacity of sur- 
geon, see the sendee fully executed. 
The poor fellow Was taken from the 
guard-house, to be escorted to the fatal 
spot. Before him was his coffin — a box 
OT rough pine boards — borne on the 
shoulders of two men. The prisoner ^ 
stood,' with his arms pinioned, between, 
tv^o clergymen. A white cotton gown, , 
or winding sheet, reached to his feet ; 
It was tnnnned with black, and had | 
attached to it, over bis heart, the black , 
image of a heart— the mark at which 
the executioners were to aim. On his 
head was a of white, also-trimmed 

with black. His countenance was 

bhmdiod to the hoe. of his winding 
sheet, and his frame trembled with 
agony. Our procession formed, we 
moved Ibrward with slow imd measured 
steps to the tune of a dead march, (Kos- 
tin Castle,) played whh nmffled drums, 
and mourning fifes* The Scene, was « 
solemn beyond the power of descripfion } 
a man in thC vigottr of Hfe wMing to 
his grave—to the tune of Ms death 
match— clothed in his burial robes — 
surrounded, not by friends assembled to 
perform the last sad offices of affection, 
and to weep over him in the last sad 
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hour, but by soldiers Mrith bristling 
bayonets and loaded muskets, urged by 
stern command, to do the violence of 
death to a fellow soldier. Amid re- 
flections like these we arrived at the 
place of execution,-— a large open field, 
in whose centre a heap of earth, Aeshly 
thrown up, marked the spot of the de- 
serter’s grave. On this field the whole 
force then at the cantonment was drawn 
up in the form of a hollow square, with 
the side beyond the grave vacant. The 
executioners, eight in number, had been 
drawn by lot, — for no soldier would 
volunteer for such a duty. Their mus- 
kets had been charged by the officer*of 
the day, seven of them with ball, the 
eighth with powder alone. Thus each 
may bejieve that As has the blank car- 
tridge, and therefore has no hand in the 
death of his brother soldier — striking 
indications of the nature of the service. 

** The coffin was placed parallel with 
the grave ; and about two feet distant. 
In the intervening space, the prisoner 
was directed to stand. He desired per- 
mission to say a word to his fellow- 
soldiers ; and thus standing between his 
coffin and his grave* he warned them 
against desertion, cdtiiinuiog to speak 
until the officer on duty, with his watch 
in his hand, announced to him in a low 
voice, ‘ Two o'clock, your last moment 
is at hand-^you must kneel on your cof- 
fin' This done, the officer drew down 
the white c^, so as to cover the eyes 
and most of the face of the prisoner. 
The kneeling was the signal for the 
executtqpiers to advance. The^ had be- 
fore, to avoid being distingi&hed by 
the prisoner, stood intermiogUid with 
the soldiers who formed the line. They 
now came forward, marching abreast 
and took their stand a little to the left, 
about two rods distant from their living 
mark. The officer raised his sword. 
At this signal, the exeentioneff took 
aim. He then gave a blow on a drum 
which was at hand ; the executioners 
all fired at the same instant. The mi- 
serable man, with a horrid scream, 
leaped from the earth, and fell between 
his coffin and his grave. The sergeant 
of the guard, a moment after, shot him 
through the head, holding the muzzle 
so near that his cap took fire ; and there 
' the body lay upon the ftice, the head 
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emitting the minified fumes of burning 
cotton and burning hair. The whole 
line then marched by the body, as it lay 
upon the earth, the head still smoking, 
that every man might behold for himself 
the fate of a deserter. 

•• We then started on our return. The 
whole band struck up, with uncommon 
animation, our national air, (Yankee 
Doodle,) and to its lively measures we 
were hurried back to our parade-ground. 
Having been dismissed, the commander 
of the post sent an invitation to all the 
officers to meet at his quarters, whither 
we repaired, and were treated to a glass 
of gih-and-water ! ^ 

ddS^FUNISHSIBNT OF MARINES. 

(а) STEALING A HANDKER- 

CHIEF.*— Mark the severity visited 
upon the slightest offences : — ** A mid- 
shipman named Gale, a most rascally, 
unprincipled fellow, found his pocket 
handkerchief in possession of one of the 
crew, ' He charged the man with steal- 
ing it; and it was in vain that the poor 
wretch asserted that he had found it 
under his hammock. He was reported 
as a thief; a court-martial sat upon 
him, and returned the shamefully dis- 
proportionate sentence of three hundred 
lashes through the fleet, and one year’s 
imprisonment ! Nor was that sentence 
a dead letter : the unhappy man endured 
it to the letter. Fifty were laid on along- 
side the Macedonian, in conformity with 
the common practice of inflicting the 
most strokes at the first ship, in order 
that the gory back of the criminal may 
strike the more tenor into the crews of 
the other ships. This poor tortured man 
bore two hundred and twenty, and was 
pronounced by the attending surgeon 
unfit to receive the rest. Galled, bruised, 
and agonised as he was, he besought 
them to suffer the infliction of the re- 
maining ••Kr. that he might not be 
called to pass through the degrading 
scene agaiu; but this prayer was de- 
nied! He was brought on board, and> 
when his wounds were healed, the cap- 
tain, Shylock-like, determined to have 
the whole pound of flesh, ordered him 
to receive the remainder ! . 

(б) PUNISHMENT WITH THE 
COLT.— During the three years’ cruise 
of the Fairfield (says Mr. McNally), I 
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do not believe a single day elapsed that 
punishment^ by flogging did not fbke 
place. At that time there was a custom 
in the service, directly contrary to law, 
whereby an officer of the deck could 
inflict punishment This was not with 
the cat, as the law directs, but with 
what is termed a oo/t, a ^iece eighteen- 
thread ratline, or one-inch rope, which 
generally has one or two hard twine 
whippings upon each end. Twelve 
lashes with this, over a thin ftock or 
shirt, gave greater pain, and bruised the 
flesh more than me cat would have 
done ; and it was with this instrument 
that the deck-officers of the Fairfield 
punished the men, and there was no 
limit to the number of lasheti but just 
as many as it might please the officer to 
order — sometimes one dozen, and at 
other times three. Such punishment 
frequently brought the blood through 
the shirt, and onen left the flesh black 
for two or three weeks, and then yellow 
for as many more, before^ it healed 
perfectly. *■ 

Never let citizens in the Northern 
States rail at slavery, or the punish- 
men; inflicted on slaves, or say that it 
is wrong, so long as their own sons, their 
own flesh and Mood, their own seamen, 
their own free citizens, and the men to 
whom they look for protection in case of 
war, are daily subject to the same treat- 
ment as the southern slaves. The late 
John Randolph openly declared, in the 
legislative halls of Congress, that he had 
witnessed, in a few months, more flog- 
ging on board the man-of-war that car* 
ried him to Russia, than had taken 
place during ten years on his plantation, 
where there were five hundred slaves. 

436. WAR AND THE DOMESTIC TIES. 

(o) HORRORS OP WAR IN 
CHINA.— The English war in China 
furnishes some revoltii]|pM|p«tances of 
the domestic desolation consequent on 
this trade of blood. ** In almost every 
hbuse the children had been madly mur- 
dered. The bodies of most of these 
victims were found lying usually in tlie 
chambers of the women, afl- if each 
father had assembled his whole family 
before fhe massacre ; in some instances 
these poor little sufferers were the next 
day still breathing gnd writhing in the 
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agODv of a broken spine ; the way in 
whicn they were usually put to death. 
In one house were found in a single 
room the bodies of seven dead and dying 
persons. It was evidently the abode of 
a man of some consideration ; and the 
delicate forms and featnres of the suf- . 
ferelrs indicated the high elevation of 
their rank. On the floor, essaying in 
vain to put food into the mouths of two 
yonng children that were writhing in 
the agonies of death from dislocated 
spines, sat a decrepid old man, weeping 
bitterly at the piteous moans and con- 
vulsive breathings of the poor infants. 
On a bed near these chudren, lay a 
beautiful young woman, apparently 
asleep ; but she was cold, and had long 
been dead. One arm clasped her ne6k, 
over which a silk sqarf was thrown to 
conceal the gash in her throat which 
bad destroyed life. Near her was the 
I corpse of a woman somewhat older, her 
features dittorted as if she had died by 
strangulation ; not far from her lay a 
dead child, stabbed through the neck $ 
and in a narrow veranda adjoining, 
were the corpses of two more women sus- 
pended by their necks from the rafters. 
They were both young, one quite a 
girl ; and her features, in spite of their 
hideous distortion from the mode of her 
death, still retained traces of their ori- 
ginal beauty.” 

(i)'A WIFE AFTER BATTLE.. 
—The battle-field makes terrible havoc 
of domestic sympathies and hopes. 1 
once read of a devoted vrife who left 
her habe8ii"and walked some filvty miles 
to see her husband in the army. She 
arrived the night before a battle, and 
contrived, by a dexterous appeal to. the 
sentiners heart, to gain admission to 
her husband’s tent The hout^ sped 
swiftly away, and the dawn heard, the 
signal for battle. She hurried from his 
fond embrace with onany a /tender kiss 
for his babes, but lingered near the 
scene, and watched from a neighbour'^ 
ing bill every movement of the two \ 
armies, until the combat .ceased, anil all 
was quiet once more. The shades oi 
night now hang in gloom o4er tha^ 
battle-ground, and forbid all search for 
the wounded,, the dying, or the dead. 
Mom approaches *, and with its earliest 
dawn this faithful wife, with a throbbing 
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heart, wanders over tbal field of slaugh* 
ter to see if the father of her babes has 
fallen. Alas, it is too true ! There he 
is, all covered with gore.' She sinks 
on his bosom in a swoon, and rises no 
more. 

(c) THE MOTHER AND HER 
BABE. — Glance at one scene in the 
campaign of 1794-5. “ We could not,” 
says an eye-witness, “proceed a hun- 
dred yards without perceiving the dead 
bodies of men, women, aud children. 
One scene made an impression which 
time can never efface. Near a cart 
we saw a stout-looking man, and a 
beautiful young woman with an infant 
about seven months old at the breast, all 
three froxen and dead! The mother 
must have expired in the act of suck- 
ling her child, as she lay on the drifted 
snow with one breast exposed, and the 
milk apparently drawn in a stream from 
the nipple bv the babe, and instantly 
congealed. The infant seemed as if its 
lips had but just been disengaged, and 
its little head reposed on its mother’s 
bosom with an overflow of milk frozen 
as it trickled from the mouth.” 

(d) COL. HAYNE AND HIS 
SON, — Col, Hayne, of South Carolina, 
a man of high character, endeared to 
all who knew his worth, and bound fast 
to life by six small children, and a wife 
tenderly beloved, was taken prisoner by 
the British, and sentenced to be hung ! 
His wife, falling a victim to disease and 
grief combined, did not live to plead for 
her husband; but great and generous 
efforts were made for his rescue. A 
large number, both Americans and 
Englishmen, interceded in his behalf; 
the ladies of Charleston ngned a peti- 
tion for his release ; and his six mother- 
less children were presented on their 
knees as humble suitors for the life, of 
their father. It was all in vain ; for 
war has no heart bat of iron. His 
eldest son, a lad about thirteen years 
old, was permitted, as a special flavour, 
to stay with him a while in prison. On 
seeing his father loaded wlui irons, and 
condemned to die on the gallows, the 
poor boy was overwhelmed with con- 
sternation and grief. . The wretched 
father tried to console him by various 
considerations, and added, “To-morrow, 
my son, 1 set out for immortality; yoh 


willfollow me to the place of my exe- 
cution, and, when I am dead, take my 
body, and bury it by the side of your 
dear mother.” Overcome by this ap- 
peal, the boy threw his arms around his 
father's neck, crying, “ O my father, I’ll 
die with you! I will die with you, 
father!” The wretched father, still 
loadbd down with irons, was unable to 
return his son’s embrace, and merely 
said, in reply, “No, my son, never! 
Live to honour God by a good life ; live 
to serve yout country, dnd to take care 
of your brother and little sisters.” 

The next mofning. Col. Hayne was 
led forth to execution. That fond and 
faithful boy accompanied him; and, 
when they came in sight of the gallows, 
the father turned to him, and said, 
“ Now, my son, show yourself a man. 
That tree is the boundary of my life, 
and all its sorrows. Beyond that, * the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are for ever at rest’ Don’t, my 
son, la^ dur separation too much at 
heart; it will he short at longest It 
was but the other day your dear mother 
died; to-day I die; and. you, my som 
though young, must follow us shortly.*^ 
“ Yes, my father,” replied the broken- 
hearted boy, “ I shall follow you shortly ; 
for I feel indeed that I can% can’t live 
long.” And so it was; for, on seeing 
bis much-loved father first in the hands 
of the executioner, and then struggling 
in the halter from the gallows, he stood 
transfixed with horror. Till then he 
|md all along wept profusely as some 
relief to his agonised feelings ; but that 
sight!— it dried up the fountain of his 
tears; — he never wept again. His 
reason reeled on the spot; he became 
an incurable maniac; and in his last 
moments, he called out, and kept calling 
out for his fkther in tones that drew 
tears from the hardest hearts. 

(e) SCtSm NEAR MARSEIL- 
LE^—** We* were some ten miles from 
Marseilles,” says an officer, **when'i^e 
SAW a small vessel anchored in a nar- 
row bay ; and fier<?e fbr prize-money, 
we manoM a boat and pushed forwara 
till we came within pistol-shot of the 
craft, without seeing any one e:^ept an 
old woman seated m the door of a cot- 
tage at some distance. Just then a 
musket-shot from 4)ebind a took daid 
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our bowman 4 corpse, anotjier disabled 
our marine, a third tore bis cravat from 
the lieutenant’s neck, and a fourth crip- 
pled the coxswain’s arm ; still we saw 
' no one. and, exasperated by these dis- 
charges, we gave three ^eers, and, 
pullbg for the place whence they seemed 
to come, saw at length a man and a boy 
running from us. We interchanged 
several shots in vain, until the lieu- 
tenant, resting his musket on a rock, 
shot the child while in the act of hand- 
ing a cartridge to the man. - The father 
instantly threw down musket, and 
fell by the side of his son. We seized 
his musket ; but he paid no attention to 
ns. When we bade him follow us, 
he heeded us not ; *but, with the child’s 
head in his lap, he kept wiping away 
the blood that oozed from the wound in 
his forehead, and neither wept nor spoke, 
but watched the last chilling shiver of 
his boy with an eye of inexpressible 
sadness. Then he jumped, from the 
ground with a frantic air } the Inarine 
brought his bayonet to the charge, and 
the niserable father tried to run upon 
Its point p. but the marine dropping his 
musket, encircled him in nis arms. 
We desired him to lead us to the cot- 
tage. The marine carried the corpse, 
and the father walked by its side in 
silence, till we suddenly came upon the 
rear of the cottage. The old woman 
was still at her wheel, and, on discover- 
ing her son a prisoner, gave a shriek 
which announced to a lovely female in 
the hut that something painful had 
occurred. She' rushed to assist her 
mother— her eye fell first upon her 
dead son in the arms of an enemy; 
and seizing the boy, she tore him from 
the marine, kissed him more* like a 
maniac than a mother, and, giving one 
deep, piercing sigh, fell at her mother’^ 
feet We could stand il^^onger, and 
hastened away ; but tha^ena 1 can 
never blot from my memory.** 

(/) GENERAL WASHING- 
TON’S CONFESSION.— Perhaps few 
facts would more fbrcibly illustrate the 
views, winch even reflecting military 
men tiJce of the naj|ire of war, than the 
followftig:— 

Thomas Mullet, Esq., an English 
gentleman, being America, called on 
General Washington, at his residence 
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at Mount Vernon, Soon after, the close 
of the contest between that country and 
Great Britain. Washington asked him 
in the coarse of conversation in his 
library, if he had met with an individual 
in that country, who could write the 
history of the recent contest. Mr. M. 
replied that he knew of one and only 
one competent to the task. The gene- 
ral eagerly asked, “ Who, sir, can he 
be?” Mr. M. replied,** Sir, Cesar 
wrote his own Commentaries.” The 
General bowed, and replied, ** Cesar 
could write his Commentaries ; bat, sir, 
I know the atrocities committed on both 
sides have been so great and many that 
they cannot be faithfully recorded, and 
had better be buried in oblivion I ” 

437 . TESTIMONIES AGAINST WAB, 

(a) CICERO AND SENECA ON 
WAR. — We could not expect the hea- 
then to dencunce a custom se emphati- 
cally their own ; yet we find the wisest 
and best of them reprobating it in the 
strongest terms. Cicero speaks of war, 
“ contention by violence, as belonging 
to the brutes,” and complains bitterly of 
its effects on liberal arts and peaceful 
pursuits. **A11 our noble studies, all 
our reputation at the bar, all our profes- 
sional assiduities, are stricken from our 
hands as soon as the alarm of war is 
sounded. Wisdom itself, the mistress of 
affairs, is driven from the field. Force 
bear^ swaj. The statesman is despised ; 
the grim soldier alone is caressed. 
Legal proceedings cease. Claims are 
asserted and prosecuted, not according 
to law, but by force of arms.” 

Seneca, the great moralist of antiquity, 
is still more strong in his condemnation 
of war. •♦How are we to trea£ onr 
fellow-creatures? Shall we not' spare 
Ike effusion of blood? How small a 
matter not to hurt l^m to whom we are 
bound by every oblijgation to do all the 
good in onr power l~^Some deeds, which 
are consider^ ad villanoUs while capa- 
ble of being prevented, becoipe honbra- 
ble and glorious when they rise above ‘ 
the control of law. The verjr ttaihgaf 
which, if men Bad done theip in their‘ 
private cajpacity, they wohld expiate 
with their lives, we extol when^ ^rpe- 
trated'in regimentals at the bidding of 
a general.* We punish murders and 
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massacres committed among private 
persons ; but 'wbat do we with wars, the 
glorious crime of murdering whole na- 
tions ? Here avarice and Osuelty know 
no bounds;, enormities forbidden in 
private persons, are ^ully enjoined by 
legislatiiros. and every species of bar- 
barity autnorized by decrees of the 
senate, and votes of the people.** 

(b) DECISION OF A PRIMITIVE 
CHRISTIAN. — Maximilian having 
been brought before the tribunal to be 
entitled as a soldier, Dion, the procon- 
sul, asked him hia name. Maximilian, 
turning to him, replied) ** Why wouldst 
thou know my name? I am a Chris- 
tian, and cannot fight" Then Dion 
ordered him ta be enrolled, and bade 
the olHcer mark him ; but Maximilian 
refused to be marked, still asserting that 
he was a Christian ; upon which Dion 
instantly replied, ** Bear arm^ or thou 
shalt die.” To this Maximilian an- 
swered, ** I cannot fight, if I die ; I m 
not a soldier of this world, but a soldier 
of God.*’ He refused the expostulations 
of Dion, and was accordingly executed. 

(c) EARLY CHRISTIANS AND. 
WAR. — The absolute inconsistency of 
war with the gospel was the prevalent 
belief of the early Christians. Justin 
Martyr, a.d. 140, quoting the prophecy 
of Isaiah already cited, says, **That 
these things have come to pass, you 
may be readily convinced ; for we who 
were once slayers of one another, do 
not now fight against our enemies.'* 
Irenseus, bishop of Lyons, L67, discusses 
the same prophecy, and proves its rela- 
tion to our Saviour by the fact, that the 
followers of Jesus had disused the 
weapons of war, and no longer kuew 
howto fight, Tertullian, 200, indeed, 
alludes to Christians who were engaged 
in militai^ pursuits, but, on another 
occasion, informs us that many soldiers 
quitted these pursuits in consequence of 
their conversion to Christianity; and 
repeatedly expresses his own opinion, 
that any participation in war is unlawful 
for believers in Jesus, not only because 
of the idolatrous practices in the Roman 
armies, but because Christ has forbidden 
the use' of '^he sword, and the revenge 
of injuries. Origen, 230, in his work 
against Celsns, says, We no longer 
me up the sword against any nation, 
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nor do we learn any more to make war. 
We have become, for the sake of Jesus, 
the children of peace. By our , prayers, 
we fight for our king abundantly, but 
take no part in his wars, even though 
he urge us.*’ 

(fi) OPINION OF , ERASMUS.- 
Erasmus, the glory of his age, wrote 
against war with unrivalled beauty and 
force. “ Whatxnfernal being, all-power- 
ful in mischief, fills the bosom of man 
with such insatiable rage for war I If 
fiuniliarity with the sight had not de- 
stroyed all surmise at it, and custom 
blunted the sen^of its evils, who could 
believe that those wretched beings are 
possessed of rational souls, who contend 
with all the rage of furies ? Robbery, 
blood, butchery, desolation, confound 
without distinction every thing sacred 
and profane.** 

(e) WALTER RALEIGH ON 
WAR. — Sir Walter Raleigh, a scholar, 
a statesman, and a soldier, declares: 
“ There is no profession more iinpro- 
pitious than that of warriors. Besides 
the envy and jealousy of men, the 
spoils, rapes, famine, slaughter of the 
innocent, devastations and burnings, 
with a world of miseries laid on the 
labouring man, they are so hateful to 
God, as with good reason did Monluc, 
the marshal of France, confess, * that, 

I were not the mercies of God infinite, 

I it were in vain for those of his pro- 
fession to hope for any portion of them, 
seeing the cruelties by them permitted 
and perpetrated are also infinite.* ” 

(/) LORD CLARENDON*S OPI- 
NION. — Lord Clarendon, illustrious in 
the annals of England, is very explicit 
in his denunciations df this custom : 
“Of all the punishments and judg- 
ments which die provoked anger of 
divine Providence can pour out upon 
a nation full of transgressions, there is 
none so tdltiMe and destroying as 
war. A whole city on fire is a spec- 
tre replete with horror ; but a whole 
kingdom on fire must be a prospect 
much more terrible. And such is 
ever;^ kingdom in war, where nothing 
flourishes but rapii^ blood, and mur- 
der. We cannot xAke a more ^lively 
representation and emblem to ourselves 
of hell, than by the view of a kingdom 
in war.” o 
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(S) NEVER A GOOD WAR OR 
A BAD PEACE. — Franklin was a 
staunch opposer of the war-system. "If 
statesmen/’ says he, "were more ac- 
customed to calculation, wars would be 
much less frequent Canada might 
have been purchased ftom France for a 
tenth part of the money England spent 
in the conquest of it ; and if, instead of 
fighting us for the power to tax us, she 
had kept us in good-humour by allowing 
us to dispose of our own money, and 
giving us now and then a little of her 
own by way of donatlpn to colleges or 
hospitals, for cutting canals, or fortify- 
ing ports, she might easily have drawn 
from us much more by occasional vo- 
luntary grants and contributions, than 
ever she could by taxes. Sensible peo- 
ple will give a bucket or two of water 
to a dry pump, in order to get f5rom it 
afterwards all they want 

" After much occasion to consider the 
folly and mischiefs of a state of warfare, 
and the little or no advantage obtained 
even by those nations which have con- 
ducted it with the most success, 1 have 
been apt to think there has never been, 
nor tver 'will be, any such thing as a 
good war, or a bad peace. All wars are 
follies, very expensive and very mis- 
chievous ones. When will mankind 
be convinced of this, and a^ree to settle 
their difficulties by arbitration ? Were 
they to do it even by the cast of a die, 
it would be better than by fighting and 
destroying each other. We daily make 
great improvements in natural philosio- 
phy ; there is one I wish to see in moral 
— the discovery of a plan that would in- 
duce and oblige nations to settle their 
disputes without first catting one an- 
other’s throats.” 

C/0 WAR MULTIPLIES LOSSES. 
— ’Phonjas Jefferson both wrote and 
acted with great decision^ favour of 
peace. "I stand in a'#e,jKe says in 
1798, " at the mighty confict to which 
two great nktions (France and England) 
are advancing, and recoil with horror at 
the ferociousness of man. Wilhnatious 
never devise a more rational umpire of 
differences than fcgce? Are there no 
meuiistof coercing injustice more grati- 
fying to our nature than a w'aste of the 
blood of thousands, and of the labour 
of millions of oift* fellow-creatures ? 
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Wonderful has been the progress of 
human improvement in other respects. 
Let us then hope, that the law of nature 
will in time influence the proceedings 
of nations as well as of individuals, and 
that we ehall at length be sensible, that 
war is an instrument entirely inefficient to^ 
wards redressing vjrong, and multiplies 
instead of indemnifying losses. Had the 
money which has been spent in the 
present war been employed in making 
roads, and constructing canals of navi- 
gation and irrigation t&ough the coun- 
try, not a hovel in the Highlands of 
Scotland, or the mountains of Auvergne, 
would have been without a boat at its 
door, a rill of water in every field, and 
a road to its m^ket-town. Were we to 
go to war for redress of the wrongs we 
have suffered, we sblmld only plunge 
deeper into loss, and disqualify ourselves 
for half a century more for attaining the 
same end. These truths are palpable, 
and must in the progress of time have 
their influence on the minds and con- 
duct of nations.” 

(t) WAR MAKES VILLAINS.— 
Idachiavel himself denounces war as 
" a profession by which men cannot live 
honourably } an employment by which 
the soldier, if he would reap any profit, 
is obliged to be false, and rapacious, and 
cruel Nor can any man, who makes 
war his profession, be otherwise than 
vicious. Have you not a proverb, that 
war makes villains, and peace brings 
them to the gallows?** 

(j) LQUIS BONAPARTE ON 
WAR. — "1 have been as enthusiastic 
and joyful as any one after victory ; 
yet I confess that even then the sight of 
a field of battle not only struck me with 
horror, but ejf^en turned me sick. And 
now that 1 am advanced .in life, I cannot 
; understand any more than I could at 
fifteen years of age, how beings who 
; call themselves redkonable, and who 
have BO much foresight, can employ this 
short existence, not in loving and aiding 
each other, and passing through it as 
quietly as possible, but in striving, on ^ 
the contrary, to destroy each other, as 
though time itself did not do tfiis wltK 
sufficient rapidity. What I thought at 
fifteen years of age, I still thiuk, that 
war, and the pain of death which society 
draws upon itself, are but organ ised 
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barbarisms, aa inheritance of the savage 
state” 

PRINCE EUGENE ON WAR. 
he thirst of renown sometimes in- 
sinuates itself into our councils, under 
the garb of national honour, Jt dwells 
on imaginary insults; it suggests harsh 
and abusive language; the people go 
on from one thing to another, till they 
pat an end to the lives of half a million 
of men. A military man becomes so 
sick of bloody scenes in war, that in 
peace he is averse • to recommence 
them. I wish that the first minister 
who is called to decide on peace and 
war, had only seen actual service. 
What pains would he not take to seek, 
in mediation and compromise, the means 
of avoiding the effusion of so much 
blood!” 

(0 LORD BROUGHAM ON WAR. 
— “ My principles — I know not whether 
they agree with yours : they may be 
derided, they may be " unfashionable ; 
but I hope they are spreading far and 
wide — my principles are contained in 
the words which that great man, Lord 
Falkland, used to express in secret,' 
and which I now express in public — 
Peace, Peace, PEACE. 1 abominate 
war as unchristian, 1 hold it the great- 
est of human crimes. 1 deem it to in- 
clude all others— violence, blood, rapine, 
fhiud, every thing which can deform 
the character, alter the nature, and 
debase the name of man.” 

(w) COST OF WAR.— What a 
boundless spendthrift is war ! It is es- 
timated that every guii of our navy * 
costs an average of fifteen thousand 
dollars a year; enough to sunport 
twenty or .thirty missionaries! Forty 
millions of dollars wasted in our war 
with a handful of Indiand^in Florida! 
fifty millions a year in our last war 
witn England ! bandreda of millions in 
our old revolutionary war ! 

Still worse do we find it in the old 
world. England, as stated by one of 
her ablest and best men, has lavished 
upon the Duke of Wellington alone, 
eleven millions of dollars ! As much 
upon a single warrior as all Christendom 
has ever given in five years for the sup- 
port of missionaries among the heathen ! 
The war. operai ions of England,i near 
' * The navy of the United States. 
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the time of the battle of Waterloo, are 
said to have consumed one million ster- 
ling a day ; about twice as- much every 
' day as the whole church of Christ is 
even now contributing anmally for the 
spread of bis gospel! It has been 
estimated, that the late wars of Eu- 
rope, in little more than twenty yearSf. 
wasted in one way and another some 

40.000. 000.000 dollars, the bare interest 
of which would be, at six per cent, 

2.400.000. 000 dollars a year, and, at 
only two and a half per cent, no less 
than 1, 000,000, QpO dollars 1 the simple 
interest at this low rate, enough to sup- 
port, at 500 dollars each, two millions of 
missionaries, or one to every three hun- 
dred souls in all the pagan world 1 

438. MISCELLANEOUS. 

SUFFERINGS OF THE 
FRENCH. — “The French soldiers,” 
says an eye-witness, “ on their retreat 
from Moscow, would, on halting at night, 
throng into the houses, throw themselves 
down on the first dirty straw they could 
find, and there perish, in large numbers, 
with hunger and fatigue. From such 
sufferings, and from the infection of the 
air in the warmer season by putrefied 
carcasses of men and horses that strewed 
the road, there sprang two dreadful 
diseases, the dysentery and typhus fever, 
before which they melted away like 
dew before the sun. At times they were 
so overwhelmed with whirlwinds of ^ 
snow, that they could not distinguish the 
road from the ditches, and often found 
their grave in the latter. The roads, 
league after league, were chequered 
with dead bodies covered with snow, 
and forming undulations or hillocks 
like those in a grave-yard. Many 
of the survivors scarce retained the 
human form. Some had lost their hear- 
ing, others ^eir speech ; and many, by 
excessive did' and hunger, were re- 
duced to a state of such stupid frenzy, 
that they roasted the dead bodies* of 
their companions, and even gnawed 
their own hands and arms.” “No gre- 
nade or grape,” says an eye-witness, 

“ could have so disfigured those victims 
of the cold. One of tliem had l6st the 
upper joints of all his ton fingers; and 
he showed us the slumps. Another, 
wanted both ears and nose, More hi)r- 
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rible still was the look of the third, 
whose eyes^iad been frozen ; thfe eyelids 
hung down rotting, the globes of the 
eyes were burst, and protruded from 
their sockets. It was awfully hideous ; 
but a spectacle yet more dreadful was 
to present itself. Out of the straw in a 
car that brought them, I now beheld a 
figure creep painfully, which one could 
scarcely believe to ^ a human being, 
so wild and distorted were the features. 
The lips were rotted away, the teeth 
stood exposed ; he puUed the cloth from 
before his mouth, and grinned on us 
like a death’s-head 1 ” 

(6) EXPENSE OF MILITIA 
DRILLS.— In a small town of New 
England, there were, formed,* even in 
1842, no less than three military com- 
panies with some aid from an adjoining 
town, and one company of juve^e 
volunteers. Of the latter, a shrewd, 
economical man said, “I wish this 
training fever were over; for it has 
cost me eight or ten dollars to fit up iny 
boys, and lost me a great deal^f their 
time daring the best season of the year.” 
IP there were only forty boys in the 
>Com )any, and their equipments cost 
flowT doUars each, and their time was 
worth only twenty-five cents a day, the 
sum total for these items alone would 
have been 340 dollars. If we suppose 
the whole number from that town in 
the adult companies to have been ^nly 
one hundred, the time spent through 
the season, a single week at merely 
half a dollar a day, their incidental ex- 
penses at barely twenty-five cents more, 
and their equipments of every kind 
eight dollars each, the aggregate, though 
most Of these estimates are too low by 
half, would amount to no less than 
1250 dollars, — in all, for boys and men 
1590 dollars; and, should we reckon 
the lossjof time and money to the spec- 
tators, and the general^swension or 
derangement of business, the sum total 
would probably reach 3000 dollars or 
more. Put it, however, at only 2000 
dollars for a population of one thou- 
sand ; and, even at this rate, you would 
make our militia drills now (1845) 
a tax upon the country of some 
40, 000, *000 dollars a year I 

(c) LADD’S DIALOGUE WITH 
children. — “A, distinguished in- 
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structor of youth,” says the late Wil- 
liam Ladd, ** told me his sons were so 
taken up with military notions, that he 
could not reason with them; and he 
asked me to talk to them. 1 took the 
oldest boy, aged about seven years, 
between my knees, and something like 
the following conversation ensued : — 

* Do you love to see the soldiers ?’ ‘Yes, 

I love to see the rub-a-dubs.’ * Would 
you like to be one yourself ? * ‘ O, yes ! * 

‘ Well, but do you know what these 
soldiers are for?’ ‘No.’ ‘Why, they 
are learning to kill people. Those 
bright guns are made to kill people with, 
and those bright bayonets to stab them 
with.’ The boy turned pale; such a 
thought never before entered his head. 
‘Do you know who killed the little 
babes in Bethlehem,] because a wicked 
man told them to do so ? * ‘ No.’ ‘ They 
were soldiers. Do you know who cru- 
cified our Lord, and drove the spikes 
through hr hands and feet ? * The boy 
was silent. ‘They were soldiers, and 
soldiers would burn your house, and cut 
down your fruit-trees, and kill your pa, 
if they were told to do so.’ Both the 
boys were astonished; tears stood in 
their eyes. ‘ Do you want to be a sol- 
dier?’ ‘No.’ ‘Do you want to see 
the rub-a-dubs?’ ‘No.’” How easy 
for a mother or teacher to impress such 
artless susceptible minds with the horrors 
of war, and cast their views and feelings, 
in 4he mould of peace. 

(d) TEN THOUSAND LIVES 
FOR A IjUCKET.— A bout seven hun- 
dred years ago, there was a country in 
Europe called Modena, and another 
country lying beside it called Bologna. 
Some soldiers belonging to tha state of 

I Modena took a buenet ft'om a well in 
the state of ^Bologna, and curried it 
away. The old bucket'was of no value, 
'and might have been replaced by a few 
cents ; and it is saidi. the soldiers carried 
it away in mere fun and frolic. - But the 
people of Bologna took it as a great | 
insist ; they declared war against Mo- )| 
dena, and Imd a long and .bloody conflict \ 
about it More than ten thousand' 
human beings were butchered because, 
of the old bucket ! 

(e) THE THIEF’S REPARTEE. 

— A soldier of Marshal Saxe’s army 
being discovered in theft, was con- > 
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demned to be hung. What he had 
stolen might be worth five shillings. 
The Marshal meeting him, as he was 
led to execution, said to him, “ What a 
miserable fool you were to risk your life 
for five shillings.** “ General,*^ replied 
the soldier, “ I have risked it every day 
for five pence.** This repartee saved his 
life. 

(/) SOLDIERS* BONES FOR 
MANURE.— In the year 1830, it is 
estimated that more than a million 
bushels of “ human and inhuman bones*’ 
were imported from the continent of 
Europe into the port of Hull, England. 
The neighbourhood of Leipsic, Aus- 
terlitz, Waterloo, &c., where the princi- 
I pal battles were fought some fifteen or 
twenty years before, were swept alike 
of the bones of the hero, and the horse 
which he rode. Thus collected from 
every quarter, they were shipped to 
Hull, and thence forwarded to the York- 
shire bone-grinders, who, by steam- 
engines and powerful machinery, re- 
duced them to a granulary state. In 
this condition they were sent chiefiy to 
Doncaster, one of the largest agricul- 
tural markets of the country, and were 
there sold to the farmers to manure their 
lands. The oily substance gradually 
evolving as the bone calcines, makes 
better manure than almost any other 
substance — particularly human bones. 
Some of the good farmers of Yorkshire, 
were thus perhaps indebted to the very 
bones of their children for their daily 
bread ! What a commentary on war 
and military glory does such a fact fur- 
nish us. The soldiers of England going 
forth to fij^ht her battles on the Conti- 
nent, their blood fattening the fields of 
her allies, and their bones brought back 
to fatten the soil of their fathers 1 

(g) CONQUEROR GOING TO 
JUDtJMENT. — William the Con- 
queror, extr|!uiely alarmed on hisdeath- 
, bed, entreatid the clergy to intercede 
for him. “Laden with many and griev- 
ous sins,*’ he exclaimed, “ I tremble ; 
and, being ready to be taken soon into 
the terrible examination of God, I am 
ignorant what I should do. 1 have been 
brought up in feats of arms from my 
childhood } I am greatly polluted with 
the effusion of much blood ; I can by no 
means number the evils Ihavqjdoue these 


sixty-four years, for which I am now 
constrained without stay to render an 
account to the just Judge.” 

(A) THE REWARD OF WAR.— 
The Duke of Marlborough observing a 
soldier leaning pensively on the butt-end 
of his mosket, just after victory had de- 
clared itself in favour of the British 
arms at the battle of Blenheim, accosted 
him thus : “ Why so pensive, my friend, 
after so glorious a victory ?’* “ It may 
be glorious,*’ replied the brave fellow, 

“ but I am thinking that all the huirtan 
blood I have spilled this day has onhj 
earned me fourpencer 
(i) SefeNE WORTH CONSinijR. 
ING.— The “ New-York Journal of 
Commerce” has the following article, 
depicting the happiness which the news 
of peace spread in New-York : 

■siYoars ago, the office of the old “ Ga- 
zette’* was in Hanover-square, near the 
comer of Pearl-street. It was a place 
of resort for news and conversation, es- 
pecially in the evening. The evening 
of February 15tb, 1815, was cold, and 
at a late hour only Alderman Cebra and 
another gentleman were left with father 
Lang, the genius of the place. The 
office was about being closed, when a 
pilot rushed in and stood for a moment 
so entirely exhausted as to be unable to 
speak. “He has great news!” ex- 
claimed Mr, Lang. Presently the pilot, 
gasping for breath, whispered intel- 
ligibly, “ Peace I peace /” The gentle- 
men lost their breath as fast as the pilot 
gained his. Directly the pilot was able 
to say, “ An English sloop-of-war is 
below with tlie news of a treaty of 
peace,” they say that Mr. Lang ex- 
claimed in greater words than he ever 
used before or after. All hands rushed 
into Hanover-square, crying, “ Peace ! 
peace I peace ?’* The windows flew 
up, for faxnilies lived there then. No 
sooner weHf inmates sure of the 
sweet sound of peace, than the win- 
dows began to glow with the brilliant 
illuminations — the cry of “ Peace ! 
peace ! peace I” spread through the city , 
at the top of all voices ; no one stopped ' 
to inquire about “ free trfide and sailor’s 
rights,” — no one, inquired whether even 
the national honour had been preserved. 
The matters by which politicians Imd 
irritated the nation^' into the war, hqd 
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lost all their importance. It 'was enough there was a general illumination, and 
tliat the ruincws war was over. An old although the snow was a foot deep and 
man in Hroad way, attracted by the noise soaked with rain, yet the streets were 
to his door, was seen pulling down a crowded w'ith men and women, eager to 
placard, “To let,” which had been long see and pa|^ake of every thing which 
, posted up. Never was there such joy had in it the sight or taste of peace, 
iu the city. A few evening afterwards, 


439. WORSHIP, .PUBLIC. 

(a)* MR. DOOLITTLE AND HIS the service, bathed in tears. The re- 
UNEASY HEARER. — The Rev. luctance to stay, which he had dis- 
ni'lioitias Doolittle, at one time, having covered, was occasioned by the strict 
finished prayer, looked round upon the injunctions of his father, who threatened^ 
congregiition, aud observing a young that if he went to hear such preachers, 
inHii, who had just b^en put into one of he would turn him out of doors. Having* 

I the pews, very uneasy in his 'situation, now beard the Gospel, and being unable 
; adopted the following singular expedient to conceal the feelings bf his mind, he i 
j to detain him. Turning to one of the was afraid to mCet his father. The j 
j members of his church, who sat in the minister sat down, and wrote an afiVc- 
I gallery, he asked this question aloud, tionateletter tohim, which had so good 
I “Brother, do you repent of coming an effect, thut both father and mother 
I to Christ ?” “No, sir,” he replied, came to hear for themselves; they were 
! “ I never was happy till I came, I brought to a knowledge of the truth, 
only repent that I did not come to him and they and their son were joy- 
S(*oiRr” 1'he minister then turned fully received into Christian commu- 
to the opposite gallery, and addressed nion. 

hirrjscdf to an aged member in the same (^) THE EARLY HEARER. — A 
manner, “ Brother, do you repent of j woman who always used to attend pub- 
coming to Christ ?’ “ No, sir,” said he, lie worship with great punctuality, and 
“ 1 have known the Lord from my youth took care to be always in time, was asked 
upwards.” He then looked down upon how it was she could always come so 
the young man, whose attention was early. She answered, very wisely, “ It 
fully engaged, and, fixing his eyes upon is a part of my religion not to disturb the 
him, said, “ Young man, are you willing religion of others.*^ 
to come to Christ ?” This unexpected (c) THl^ COUNTESS’S EXAM- 
address from the pulpit, exciting the ob- PLE. — The Countess of Burford, (Ehg- 
servation of all the people, so greatly land,) for the last few years of her liie, 
affected him, that he sat down and con- had to ride, almost constantly, on borsc- 
cealed his face. The person who sat back, upwards of sixteen miles to and 
next him encouraged him to rise and from the place where she attended to 
answer the question. The minister re- hear the Gospel ; yet neither frost, §now, 
peated, “/Young man, are you willing rpin, nor bad roads were sufficient to 
to come to Christ ? ” Wijji qj^emulous detain her at home, nor to prevent her 
voice he replied, “Yes, sir.” “Rut being there before the worship began, 
when, sir?” added the minister in a («•) THE DRUNKARD RE- 
solcmn and loud tone. He mildly FORMED. — The Rev. W. Ward, of 
. answered, “ Now, sit.” “ Then stay,” Serampore, once preached from Eccles. 
said he, “ and learn the word of God,, xi. 9: “Rejoice, O young, man, in thy 
which you will find in 2 Cor. vi. 2: youth” &c. A notorious drunkard 
‘ Behold, now is the accepted time ; be- became, under this sermon, ver/ seri* 
hold, nofv is the day of salvation.’ ” By ously convinced of the importance of 
this sermon the young man was greatly religion ; aud, with his wife, a 8hoi;t time 
affected, and came into the vestry, after afterwards, made a profesion of faith in 
* ’ , 3 H 
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Christ. Previously to this, his master 
had used every means he could devise 
to persuade him to become sober, but in 
vain. After this change, his employer 
wished to prevail on him not to attend 
the chapel ; but he replied, “ You know, I 
sir, what a drunkard I have been, and 


how often you have urged me in vain to 
leave drunkenness off; yet by going 
once to the chapel, I was constrained to 
do that which none of your remon- 
strances were able to effect ; therefore 1 
wish to go again.” 


440. WRATH OF MAN PRAISING GOD. 


(a) DR. KALLEY SELLING THE 
SCRIPTURES IN PRISON. — Dr. 
Kalley, who was long imprisoned at 
Madeira for distributing the Scriptures, 
and speaking to the people of the* things 
of the kingdom, sold more copies of the 
Scriptures weekly during his imprison- 
ment, than he had been able previously 
to do monthly ; and iu a few months of 
the same period, he distributed 30,000 
religious tracts, besides receiving regu- 
lar visits from between two and three 
hundred natives, to obtain religious in- 
struction-all of whom were more or 
less under gracious influence, and some 


of them converted to God. ITie govern^ 
ment could not have taken a more effi^c- 
tual way to spread what they call heresy, 
than to imprison this faithful servant of 
God. So it ever has been, and ever will 
be : opposition to the Gospol often turns 
out to its furtherance. Were men as 
wise as they fancy themselves to be, they 
would let it alone, for measures of vio- 
lence against the truth naver fail to 
recoil on the heads of riieir authors. 
** The righteous flourish \ ike the palm- 
tree.” Their strength and beauty often 
increase in proportion to the weight of 
oppression laid upon them. 


441. ZEAL IN 

(a) PAINTING WITH THE 
MOUTH. — At a public meeting, the 
Rev. Dr. Henderson related the follow- 
ing anecdote respecting a female in one 
of the large trading towns of England. 
She was formerly a most abandoned 
character — one of the most wicked 
women, perhaps, that ever trod on the 
face of the globe. However, by the 
grace of God, she was brought to a 
knowledge of the truth, and was sent to 
a penitentiary, where she gave the nnst 
decided cadence of a saving change of 
heart \ bu$ shortly after being put into 
that situation, she was deprived of the 
use of her hands and her feet. Her 
heart, however, was full of love to the 
Saviour, and she was at a loss to show 
forth the praises of that God who had 
called her out of darkness into his mar- 
vellous light. She could not walk about 
rtb tell what God had done for her soul ; 
she could not employ herl^ands, but she , 
9 


DOING GOOD. 

learned to write with her mouth, and 
the letters thus written being sold for 
small sums, produced something consi- 
derable to the funds of the penitentiary. 
She began to learn the art of painting, 
and the sale of those paintings which 
she accomplished with her mouth, 
produced last year 75 dollars to the 
funds of the institution. We would not 
say, Go and do likewise ; but we would 
say, You have bauds and feet, and have 
a tongue to tell the wonders of redemp- 
tion; goUftd'io what you can. 

(6)LE PELLETIER AND THE 
MERCHANT. — “I was travelling 
through Orleans,” (France,) says Dide- 
rot, “ accompanied by an officer. No- 
thing was talked of in the town but of 
what had lately happened to an inhabi- 
tant of the name of Le Pelletier ; a man 
who showed the deepest commiseration 
for the poor; so that, after having, by 
his great liberality, exhausted a con- 
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siderable fortune, he was reduced to a 
state of poverty himself. Though he 
had barely sufficient for his daily wants, 
he yet persisted in the benevolent 
labours he had undertaken, and went 
from door to door, seeking from the 
superfluities of others, that assistance 
for the destitute which it was no longer 
in his power to bestow. 

“ The poor and well-informed persons 
had but onef opinion of the conduct of 
this individual ; but many rich men, 
who wasted their substance in riotous 
feasting and journeys to Paris, looked 
upon him as a madman, and his near 
relations treated him as a lunatic who 
had foolishly spent his wealth. 

“Whilst refreshing ourselves at the 
inn, a number of doiterers had assem- 
bled round a man who was speaking, a 
hairdresser, and urere earnestly address- 
ing him : * You were present ; do tell us 
how it was,* 

“‘Willingly, gentlemen,* replied he, 
and appeared as impatient to relate as 
they were to hear, the following"' narra- 
tive: 

“ * Monsieur Auhertot, one of my 
customers, whose house faces the church, 
was sl'inding at his door, when Moiis. 
le Pelletier accosted him, “ Monsieur, 
can you give me nothing for my 
friends ?” (thus he called the poor.) 

“ Mods, le Pelletier added, ‘ Oh ! if 
you but knew for whom I ask your 
charity ! There is a poor woman ! a 
distressed mother ! who has not a rag 
to wrap round her new-born babe ! — ’ 

“ ‘ I cannot td-day !’ 

“ ‘ There is a dau<»iitei;, who, though 
ouug, has for a long while maintained 
er father and her mother; but now 
she wants work, and starves.’ 

‘“I cannot, Mous. le Pelletier; I 
cannot afford it.’ 

“ ‘ There is a poor worlijn^pman, who 
earns his bread by hard labour ; he has 
just broken his leg by a fall from a 
scaffolding.’ 

“ ‘ But, sir, I cannot afford it, I assure 
you.* 

“ ‘ Pray, pray, Mons. Aubertot, allow 
yourself to be moved ; oh, have com- 
passion f . 

“ ‘ 1 cannot afford it, sir ; I cannot, 
indeed, afford it’ ^ 


“‘My good, good, merciful Mons. 
Aubertot — * 

“•Mous. le PeWetier, I beg you will 
leave me: when I wish to give, }ou 
know I do not need to be entreated.’ 

“ ‘ Saying these words, he turned and 
passed into his warehouse. Mons. le 
Pelletier soon followed him to his ware- ' 
house, to his back shop, and then into i 
his apartment. Here Mons. Aubertot 
exasperated by bis continued and press- 
ing entreaties, lifted his hand, and 
struck him I The blow was received. 
The hero of Christian churitv smiled, 
and with a bright smiling look ex- 
claimed, “ Well, that for me ; but the 
poor 1 what for the poor ?” 

“ [At these words all present ex- 
pressed their admiration by a burst of 
applause, and the feelings of some pro- 
duced tears.] 

“ The officer with whom I was, had 
the presumption to exclaim, ‘ Mods, le 
Pelletier is but a poltroon, and had I 
been there, this sabre would soon have 
obtained satisfaction for him. A blow, 
indeed I a blow!” 

“ The hairdresser replied, * I perceive, 
sir, you would not have allowed the 
insolent offender time to acknowledge 
his fault.’ 

“ ‘ No, indeed I’ 

• “‘Well, sir, Mons. Aubertot, when 
he saw such a benevolent spirit, burse 
into tears, fell at the feet of the injured 
man; offered him bis, purse, and a thou- | 
sand timeSf asked his frrgiveness.’ i 

“ ‘ But, what of that ?’ said the officer, j 
his hand upon his sabre, and hjs coun- i 
tcnance inflamed with anger, * 1 would 1 
have cut off the ears of Mons. Auber- 
tot.’ 

“ then answered calmly, ‘ You, sir, 
are a soldier ; Mods, le ■ Pelletier is a | 
Christian !’ 

" “ These few plain words had a won- 
derful effect. The Street resounded 
with applause; and 1 said Ifithin m)- 
self. How much more digni^ed are we 
with the gospel in our heart, than when j ' 
we would maintain, at the point of 
the sword, that imaginary idol, ^ that • 
vain phantom, which the world calh > 
honour ! 

(c) MELVILLE AND HIS BRE- 
THREN.— Mr. Andrew Melville, pro- 
fessor of 'divinity at St Andrews, (S^ut- 
• 3 u 2 
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land), in the reign of James Tt, was a 
very bold and zealous man for the cause 
of God and truth. When some of his 
more moderate brethren blamed him 
for being too hot and fiery, he was 
wont to reply, “ If you see my fire go 
downwards, set ^our foot upon it and 
put it out ; but if it go upward, let it 
return to its own place.” 

(d) HOWARD’S LABOURS.— The 
great philanthropist, John Howard, 
after inspecting the receptacles of crime 
of poverty, and of misery throughout 
Great Britain and Ireland, left his 
native country, relinquished his own 
ease, to visit the wretched abodes of 
those who were in want and hound in 
fetters of iron in other parts of the 
world. He travelled three times 
through France, four through Germany, 
five through Holland, twice through 
Italy, once through Spain and Portugal, 
and also through Denmark, Sweden, 


I Russia, and part of Turkey. These 
excursions occupied (with some short 
intervals of rest at home) the period of 
twelve years. 

Never before was such a considerable 
portion of the life of man applied to a 
more benevolent and laudable purpose. 
He gave up his own comfort that he 
might bestow it upon others. He was 
often immured in prison that others 
might be set at liberty. He exposed 
himself to danger that he might free 
others from it. He visited the gloomy 
cell that he might inspire a ray of hope 
and joy in the breasts of the wretched. 
Yea, he not only lived, but died in the 
noble cause of benevolence; for in 
visiting a young lady, who lay danger- 
ously ill of an epidemic fever, in,order to 
administer relief, he caught the distem- 
per, and fell a victim to his humanity, 
January 20th, 1790. 
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tears of, 3l9d 
and Diogenes, 429c 
Alexander, of Russia, and the 
peasant, 45^ 

and the ninety-first Psalm, 
53n 

Alexander, Duke of Tuscany, 
and the peasant, 2&d 
Alfred the Great and his la^t 
luaf.47n 

and the Psalter, €7d 
and his alphabet, 287a 
Alick, Blind, 69a 
Alienation prevented by con- 
fession, 91 

Alleine, Rev. J., reproof from, 
3716 

Alphortsus, clemency of, 203c 
Alterations in the Bible, 67c 
Ainbert, Eliza, and her lover, 

. 18 

Ames*, Pisher, and the Bible, 
5.^6 

Amusements, vain, 30, 32, 
1 ] 6a, c, 350/, 411 
Amurath, wrath of, subdued 
by mnsic, 239y 

Anatomy proves a God, 185d, e 
I Anaximander and his enemies, 
407o 

I Ancestry,. 19 

Anderson, Rev. Mr., and the 
i merchant, 3466 


Andromachus and his admiral, I 
429d 1 I 

Anger indulged, 20 

subdued, 21, 251 j 

Animals benelitted by the ! 

Sabbath, 378 . 

I life preserved from or by, 

' 342rf, 343 [ 

Annihilation, 22 ( 

Anthony and revcngi?, 202i ; 

Antigonous, self-control of, I 

401y I 

Antinoinlanism, 23 
Antiquity, 24 
Antony and Aurelius, 45c 
Aniindo, conversion of, 5 lA 
Ajiologiec, 25 

A postary, 26, ISi;, h,J, 231c 
Appetite, slavery of 2, 230, 

2466, 412rf, c, y I 

Applause, 27 I 

Arethusus, firmness of, 1736 | 

Allans confounded, 816 
miscellaneous. 424 
Aristides, as a Judge, 239J 
banishment of, 239e 
Aristippus and iEsc}ilnrs,S6]a 
Aristotle and theatres, 4'Ily 
Armada, the Spanish, 3416 
1 Arnold, Benedict, arumseller 
and drunkard, 236a 
Artaxerxes and the favourite, 

18/ 

Assurance of faith, 172, 240 
of hope, 200 
of love to Christ, 249 
Asbury, ^ BIshopi and poor 
Punch, 109c > • 

and his good works, 256p 
Atheism and atheists, 73a, e, g, ^ 
185, a—e, 209c, 213a, 216d, 

219d, c, 221a, 6, 222c, 223c 
Athenogoras, conversion of, 

2146 

Athol, Duke of, a lunatic, 429A 
; Atonement, 28, 81, 240, 250 
j AttendanceonDivincwvrrshSp, ' 
I 193, 2799, .350(!, 36H, 439b, c 
[ Augustus and Cmua, ISh' i 
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Augustine, conversion of, 65a 
fortunate mistake of, 345e 
Aurelius and Antony, 4dc 
Avarice, 29, 48, 267 
Avery, Rev. Mr., and the 
promises, 171 

Backsliders, backsliding, IZg, 
h, 26, 145c, 225c, 231c 
Backus, Azei, and the heathen, 
242c 

Bacon, Lord, and atheism, SZg 
Bacon, Dr., and ministerial 
education, 151c 
Daily, Rev. J., and family 
prayer, 328a 

Bajazet and Tamerlane, 116c 
Balls, or public dances, in- 
compatible with prayer, 30 
deaden natural sensi- 
bility, 31 

prevent conversion and 
ruin the soul, 32 
Bankruptcy, 33, 146c, 182a, b, c 
and Sabbath - breaking, 
38 ly, 384c,/ 

Baptism, 84a, d, c, / 

Barclay, and the robbers, 2915 
Barrow, Dr. and Rochester, 
261 ^ 

Battles and battle-fields, 431 
Bautain, Mons., and the Bible, 
55y 

Baxter, Rev. 11., his delay 
and loss, 42d 

beneficence of, rewarded, 
47A 

labours of, 25y 
Bayard and his hostess, 44a 
Beatification of Romish saints, 
S34a , b 

Beaufort, Cardinal, death of, 

120y 

Beauty, 34 

Becket, Thomas d, shrine of, 
304 c 

character of, 3,37p 
Bede's translation ot the Bible, 
53a 

Bedell, Rev. Dr., sermon of, 
195d 

Beecher, Dr., sermon of to 
one hearer, 263i 
Beecher, Rev. Henry Ward, 
and profanity, 350^ 

Beggars, b-.-ggary, 35, 3.33c 
Bell, David W., recantation 
of, 427 

Beneficence, in hazarding life, | 
36 

In dying for others,' 37 
eielf-denying, shown by the 
rich, {J8 

self-denying, shown by the 
poor, 39 

with rule and system, 40 
with industry and fru- 
gality, 41 

with promptitude, 42 
to debtors and robbers, 43 
Beneficence, miscellaneous 
examples of, 44, 71, 184, 
279a, 286, S17a-~p, 418, 420a 


Beneficence rewarded by its 
own exercise, 4S 
rewarded by gratitude and 
respect, 46, 203 
rewarded in various ways 
by Providence, ^7, 282 
Benevolence, want of, 48, 29J 
misdirected, 49 
and cruelty combined, 117 
Bennet, Rev. Mr., and unsuc- 
cessful preaching, 256c 
Bereavements^ — the bereaved 
comforted, 50, 409c, g, y, k 
the bereaved converted, 
51. 3485 

the bereaved rebuked, 52 
Berridge and Hicks, success 
of, 2636 

Bessus and the birds, 94c 
Beveridge, Bishop, at death, 
2006 

and music, 289i 
Bible, historical facts, 5.3 

inspir.ition of, 54, 00a, c, 
/,i, 237d,c,p 

testimonies to the value of 
the — 

testimony of distinguished 
persons, Sb 

testimony of infidels, 56 
happy effects of the— 
morality promoted, 57 • 
conversion of seamen, 58 
conversion of the profli- 
gate, &c., 59 
conversion of infidels, GO 
conversion of papists, 61 
conversion of soldiers, 63 
conversion of the learned, 
&c , 63 

conversion of the heathen, 
64 

I miscellaneous CQnver- 
I sions, 65 

benefit to Christians, 66 
love for tlio, 67 
searching the Scriptures, 68 
familiarity with tlie, 69 
the Bible neglected, &c., 70, 
299, 310c 

zeal in circulating the, 71 
miscellaneous, 72, 183, 219a 
Biith, obscurity of, 196, c, d 
Bishop, and delirium tre- 
mens, 2^06 

Blackstoi/c, punctuality of, 
355d 

Blair, Dr , and virtue em- 
bodied, 1324 

Blair, Mr., and evil company, 
H7c ^ 


Dlfispht'my» "f'', 301^. 3.58a, 3696 
Blessings at meals, 329 
Blessing enemies, 1.55 
Blind, the, blindness, 146, e, 
69a. 1166, 153i», 278p, 286c 
Blount, character of, 215d 
Boerhoave and slander, 4076, 

BoUiness, 112, 260 
Bolingbroke and Lady Hunt- 
ingdon, 321a 
and Christianity, 21 7d 


Bonaparte, Louis, and war, 
437/ 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, high 
hopes of, 18c 
and the peasant-boy, 18d 
and the church-clock, ]8e 
blasphemy of, 73i 
and the Divinity of Christ, 
8\g 

dying, \22g 
worshipped, 2G9a 
delight of, in massacre, 
3586 

Bonnell, Integrity of, 228/ 
Bonner, his treatment of Cran- 
mer, 29Sa 

Books, religious, usefulness of, 

I in effecting conversions, 74 
in promoting revivals, 75 
Borgia, dying confession of, 
1206 

Bourdaloue and Louis XIV., 

26 o;fc 

eloquence of, 153c 
Bourne, Captain, and fishing 
on the Sabbath, 381^ 

Boyle, Hon. Robert, benevo- 
lence of, 71a 

interest of, in missions, 
2SGo 

Bowdler, apt saying of, 188c 
Bradbury and the assassin, 
349a 

Braincrd and the Indians, 
2l0a 

Bribery, 2286, g, 239c 
Bricconet, apostacy of, 225e 
Brothers, affectionate, 10 
Brown, Rev. D., punctuality 
of, 355c 

Brown, Rev. J., tribute to, 
153/ 

and his enemies, 156/ 
confession of, 18Sa 
and the opposer, 26 li 
submission of, 4U9t 
Brougham and war, 437/ 

Bruce, Mr. Robert, death of, 
119c 

Bruen and his enemy, 155c 
Brutes, lessons from the, 5, 
231a, 235c 

Buchanan, Rev. Claudius, and 
the Highlander, 546 
and the Bible-reader, 67i 
and the aged Christian, 
107a 

and the Syrian Christians, 
237c 

Bulkelcy’s misdirected letter, 
^46 

Buller, Judge, and evil com 
pany, 87d 

Bundy and the prisoner, 2426 
liunyan. Rev. John, zeal of, 
258/ 

rnd the gaoler, 344c 
Burlord, Count£.s8 of, and pub- 
lic worship, 439c 
Burnet, Bishop, benevolence 
of, 45d ^ 

Burkit, Rev. Wm., and his 
injurers, 157d 
0 
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Butler, Bishop, at death, 1726 
dinner vrith, 251c 
Butler, HcA. B. P., a Sunday- 
school teacher, 399/ 
Butterworth, Bey. J., expe- 
rience of, I69c 

Byrne, Rev. Mr., at a dance, 
30c 

Byrd, Colonel, and the chief, 

me 

Byron. Confession, of, 63c 
and the fortune-teller, 
177a 

Cadogan, Rev. B. W., and the 
musician, 2616 

Caesar, Augustus, and Idolatry, 
268c 

Caesar, Julius, at Pharsalia, 
202a 

benevolence of, 456 
and his enemies, 1586 
Calumny, 407 
Calvary, rock of, 81/ 

Calvin, dismterest^dnesa of, 
1426 

and Eckius, 1731 
labours ol. 2586 
Cambyses and Caligula, 163c 
Candour, 407A 
Cannibalism, 274 
Card-playing, 76 
Carey, Dr., humility of, 204m 
labours of, 286e 
Marshman and Ward's do- 
nations, 286tc 

Carter, llev. J., and the tanner, 

• 24: « . 

Caste, 77, 28‘la, 6 
Cathcart, Mr., diary of, 18Pc 
Cato, reward of, in duing good, 
45a 

and Marius Curius, 103a 
the model and the mon- 
ster, .318c 

Cecil, Rev. R., and the book- 
seller, 13a 

and the servant-girl, 47m 
in illness, 66y 
and bis dying mother, 
118 y 

faithfulness of, 145c 
and the robbers, 198c 
love of, for study, 258/ 
indebtedness of, to his 
mother, 287p 

obedience of, to his father, 
296a 

and lus rich hearer, 3746 
Censure, ^censoriousness, 78, 
407 • 

Chalmers, III;., and the noble- 
man, 111c 

congregation of, 193/ 
early preaching of, 256J 
Chandler, Rev. Dr., and ill- 
ness, 1.3/ 

Character, loss of, 141c 
Charity, gospel, 36-47, 83a, d, 
/, lOfyllO, 154-162, 175, 176, 
202, 20.3, 277a, c,/, 279c,/, i, 
285, 286, 291-294, 311, 313, 
817. 


Charles V., words of, S19c 
^ disappointed, 3S7i 
Charles IX. and the Prince of 
Conde, 173c 

and the Catholic governor, 
2026 

and Morvilliers, 239p 
Charles, Archduke, humanity 
of, 203/ 

Charles, Rev. Mr., humility of, 
204/ 

practice of, 262, 6 
escape of, 345/ 

Charlotte, Princess, benevo- 
lence of, 38d 

Chastisement of children^ 135- 
1.39 

Chastity, 7g, 246a 
Cheiokce women and the 
Osages, 15Ge 

Chesterfield and the infidel 
lady, 8.36 

and the vanity of the 
world, 429y 

Children, moral and religious 
influence of, 79. 328a, j, n, 
388, 389, 395d, 306a, 397 
happy deaths of pious, 80 | 
duty to, 1.35-139 

Chinese, pretensions of the, 24 i 
monarch and the rebels, j 
I'Oii ‘ 

superstition of the, 268a 
Infanticide of the, 272a 
and European idolatry, 
283c 

Choiis in churches, 289c, 6 
Christ, divinity of, 81 
]niscellaneou.s, 82 
denial of, 1.30 
love of, 186 
character of, 218 
Jove to, 248, 249 
cruciflxion of, 26 Id 
Chn.slian, llev. Mr., death of, 
119 ;' 

Christianity, character of, 83 
a? given by infldels, 217 
Christians, the early, 1626, c, d, 
4376, c 

Chronology of the Chinese, 24 
Chrysostom in exile, H26 
and profanity, S.39m 
Church discipline, 140 
joining the, 84 
Churches, difficulties in, 134 
Cicero, letort of, 19c 
and idolatry, 268c 
and war, 43?0 
^nna and Augustus, 158i 
Tnark, Mr. A., and his work- 
men, 3^396 

Clarke, Dr. A., early scruples 
of, 98^ 

and the dying man, 3736 
Clarke, Rev. J., discouraged, 
264c 

a peacemaker, 3616 
Clarendon and war, 437/ 

Claude and the prisoner, 175/ 
Clemency, 43, 1.54-162.202,203 
Clement XIV. and his ambas- 
sador, IlSo 


Clothing, gay, 146, 337;, Ar, 
403a, c 

Cobb, Nathaniel, R., covenant 
of, 40c 

dying words of, 1946 

example of, 224c 
Cobbettand the duellist, I48a 
Coke, Dr., and his hostess, 41 .9a 
Cole, Dr., commission of, 345y 
Collins, William, and the Bible, 
55/ 

Collins, theiufidel, and Shaftes- 
bury, 2156 

and tlie countryman, 297d 
Collins, John A., lectures of, 
22.3c 

Colporteurs, 25j?a. 414/ 
Coistune and his missing ship, 
36 / 

and liis vessel saved by a 
tloipliin, 47c 

Colt, punibhmeiit with the, 
43.^>6 


Combustion, spontaiieous.234a 
Commandment, the eleventh, 
26 Ic I 

Commandments, the ten, 54a, 
B36, 1326, /, 

Commentaries, 85 
Commerce and missions, 282p 
Commodiis, cruelty of, 1 15a 
Communion of the Lord's 
Supper, 86 
Company, evil, 87 
Compassion, 36, 37, 154-162, 
184 


Concert, monthly, influence 
of, 282/ 

Cond6 and the Bible, 54/ 
firmness of, 1 73c 
Conference meetings, 88 
Confeshiun, noble examples of, 
89 


Confession of sin, happy effects 
of ; 

procures peace of mind, 90 
prevents alienation, 91 
subdues enmity and leads 
to conversion, 92 
heals divisions and pro- 
motes revivals, 93 
Confession and absolution, 302 
miscellaneous, 57c, 95, 96 
Confidence in God, 9ct, 294, 353 
Conscience, power of, with the 
guilty— 

in groundless suspicioni 
^nd alarms, 94 
in confession and repara- 
tion of injuries, 95 
in confession and volun- 
tary submission to 
punishindnt, 96 
miscellaneous examples, 
97, 366 

Conscientiousness, examples 
of. 98, 1 2.3a, 228, 239, SSitf, 
382, 389a, d. 4056 
want of, 99 

Consecration to God, 100 
Cons-istency, Christian, '^101 
Consideration, 102 
Constancy in prayer, 323 
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Constantine and the miser, i 

429c I 

Contentment, 103, 19 1 I 

Controversy, 104 1 

Conversation between Chris- 
tians, 105 

Conversation, religious, with 
the impenitent — way for 
humble Christians to be 
useful, 106 

induence of earnestness, 
&c., 107 

advantages of skill in, &c., 
108 

happy results, &c., 109 
various interesting con- 
versions, 1 10 
the duty neglected, 111 
Cooke, the inlidel, confession 
of, 216a 

Cooke, Rev. J., and the duel- 
list, 1495 

and the farmer, 261A 
Cornet, M., and the judge, 
1975 

Corruption of the heart and 
life a cause of infidelity, 
213 

Cotton, Rev. J., sermon of, 
259c 

Counterfeiters reclaimed, 57d 
Courage, moral, 4d, 112, 173, 
n-V, 260, 279c, «, 284a, 285/. 
i, 331/ 

Courtesy, 113 
Coventry dole, 47d 
Covctoubiie.sa, 29, 48, 101 d, 
267, 871 

Cowper, William, experience 
of, 2S^ 

benevolence of, AAj 
his view of death, 172^ 
Cowper, Bishop, and his wife, 
17.5A 

Cranmer and his unworthy 
hand, 26/ 
the Bille of, 53j 
and the traitors, 1765 
and Bonner, 298a 
Credulity, 114, 177, .30f)a, c 
Cressin, defence of, 211a 
Cioesus, advice of, to Cyrus, 
2515 

Cromwell and Rev. J. Howe, 

■ 45c 

and the merchant, 46a 
Crombie’s care for business, 
A\g 

Crow, Dr., and the -legacy, 
445 

Crucifixion of Christ, 26 Id 
Cruden and the gardener, 
3865 

Cruelty exemplified, 85, 115 
punished, 116, 316 
and benevolence com- 
bined, 117 
to parents, 273 
Cudloe and Murray, 179d 
Cupido, conversion of, 278i 
Cyprian and the pestilence, 
162d 

and the captives, 247c 


Cyrus, epitaph of, 122c 
crown of, 319a 

Dairyman’s Daughter, conver- 
sion of, 26.3a 

Damon and Pythias, 179a 
Dancer, Daniel, the miser, 
2675 

Dances, public, .30—32 
Danger, infidels in, 221 

preservation from, 341— 
345 

Darracott, Rev. R.,^ ministry 
of, 364/ 

Daughters, alfectionate, 8d, 
9a, k, n 

Davies, Rev. S., posthumous 
influence of, 224e 
Davies, Rev. N., and his dis- 
solute son, 3,. ^5 
Day, Rev. W., death-bed of, 
119c 

Dawson, Rev. W. and the 
pedlar, 260i 

Death, readiness for, 118, | 
2405 , c 

happy deaths of Chris- 
tians. 80, 119, 280, 195 
unreadiness for, 120, 2i9c, 
237/ 

miserable deaths of the 
impenitent, 121, 222, 

427 

miscellaneous, 122 
influence after, 224, 225, 
229c 

in the act of sin, 6c, d, 
359 

in the theatre, 41 Ip 
Debates, 104, 214d 
Dc Bvez, glorying in trials, 
192/ 

Debts on meeting-houses, 123 
Decalogue, the, 54a, 835, 1325, 
f, 366d 

Decision, Christian, exempli- 
fied, 17.3, 333m, 403 
happy effects of, 382c 
Decius, death of, 316c 
Decrees, divine, 124 
Deeiing, Hev. Mr., and the 
sweatier, 254a 

Degradation of intemperance, 
231 

Dehne, Rev. L. C., narrow 
escape cf, 285c 
D’Alembert, lie of, 215d 
Delay of repentance causes 
regret, &'c., 125 
harden > the heart, 15c, 
126, 196, 367 

grieves away the Holy 
Spirit, 127, 365a, 367 
accompanied by sudden 
death, 128 

I miscellaneous, 129 
Delicacy, false, 2655 
Delight in wickedness, 358 
Delirium tremens, 2365 
Delusion, moral, 402 
Demetrius and the Athenians, 
184a 

Denial of Christ, 130 

. ii 


Denades and the Athenians, 
252d 

Dependence on God, 131 
Depravity, 70, 73, 117, 132, 
213, 288 

De Sallo and the robber, 43c 
Des Barreaux, poem of, 285 
Deserter, execution of a, 434c 
Despair, unfounded, 133, 4065 
Despair of the impenitent, 
326, c, /, 706, d, /, 876, 97c, 
1205, 121c— 126a, 128d, e, 
129e, 196, 310a, 406a 
Devil, existence and agency 
of, 400, 425/ 

Devizes, inscription at, 208c 
Devotee, Hindoo, 285 
Devotedness of ministers, 258 
Dickinson, Rev. B., sudden 
death of, 122a 
Diderot, confession of, 565 
and his servant, 4045 
Difficulties in churches, 134 
Dioclesian, confession of, 315a 
death of, 316c 

Diogenes, and pride in dress, 
14Cd 

reply of, to Alexander, 
429c 

Dionysius, the tyrant, envy 
of, 163a 

and Pythias and Damon, 
179a 

Discipline, family— disciplin- 
ing children in infancy, 135 
discipline accompanied 
with prayer, 136 
religious tendency of dis- 
cipline, 1.37 

discipline withheld, 138 
miscellaneous, 139 
Discipline, church, 140 
Dishonesty punished, 141 

miscellaneous, 1 80 — 1 82, 

252, 373, 376. 377 
Disinterestedness, 142, 2587 
Disobedience to parents, 143 
Disquietude and misery of 
infidels. 219 
Distillers, 144 

Distinctions, nice, in sermons, 
261/ 

Divisions in churches, 93, 
104/, 134 

Doctorates, venal, I99(t 
Dodd, Rev. Mr., and his per- 
secutors, 135 
meekness of, 254c 
and the nobleman, 260y 
singular vi.sit of, 344i 
Doddridge, Rev. Dr., and the 
apostate, 265 
and his daughter, 4Gt 
and Rev. Mr. Ilervey, 
md 

righteousness of, 170d 
Doddridge, call of, to tha 
ministry, 257a 
and the Dutch tiles, 2875 
[ Dog, anecdotes of the, 288d, 
m, p, 3435, k « 

Donne, Dr., and the mur- 
deress, 288c 

/ . 
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Domitian, death of, 316c 
Doolittle, ^ev. Thomas, and 
his^uneasy hearer, 439o 
DouHts and fears of Chris- 
tians, 145 

Dover, Robert, an extraordi- 
nary lawyer, 244A 


Enemies, love to : 

it often leads them to 


Fears and doubts of Christians, 
145 


become Christians, 161 . Felix, Earl of Wurtemburg, 


miscellaneous, 162 


boast of, 31C«* 


Enmity to God, 1325, 5,^, /, m Females, treatment of among 


Dow, Lorenzo, and the thief, Envy, 163 


Enmity subdued, 21, 92, 155 — 
162 


Dreams, remarkablot 27a, 288Ar 
preserving life, 343/, m 


I Epiiminondas, not to be bribed, 

md 

Epictetus and slander, 407a 


instrumental in conver- Epitaphs, 204 ot, 256r, 3416 


Sion, 2385. 351 
Dress, 146, 337j, A:, 403c, c 


Erasmus and war, 437d 
Eretrius and his father, 31 1/ 


Drew, Mr , and anonymous Erskine, Rev. E., and Ann 


letters, 264a 

Drunkards, reformed. 2c, 59a, 
79i, A. 350A. 352c, 412y 
relapse of, 25, c, 22{>d 
Drunkenness, 1 — 5, 229—237, 
340c, 402a, 424s 
Drusus and liis house, 228a 


Melglo, 13c 
in death, 119d 
and the murderer, 288a 


Erskine, Rev. R., and the j Flattery, 174 


heathen, 275 

Fenelon and his pupil, 409y 

Fidelity and boldness of mini- 
sters, 260 
conjugal, 7 

Finley, Dr., and the agent, 40/ 

Fires, &c., preservation from, 
341 

Firmness, Christian, 67c, c, 173, 
175/, 285/, s, 4035, d 

Fishermen and the Sabbath, 
381^, A, i 

Fitz-Stephen and his son, 239/ 


Duelling, guilt of, 
147 

folly of, 148 
avoided, 149 
suppressed, 150 
Duty negluctcd, 84r, 


criminal, 132^ 

Erskine, Rev. H., deliver- 
ances of, 346c 


Flavel, Rev. J., Joy of, 192a 
induence of, after death, 
224a 


iiilt of, 94e, 975, Erskine, Mrs., release of, from Fletcher, Rev. J., gratitude of, 


Dwight, Dr., and idleness, 
20Gd 

Dying for others, 37 
Eagle, anecdotes of the, 343</,j 


her coffin, 345/ 

Eternity, 164 
Eternity of God, 1855 
Ethics, aside from the Bible, 
362c, d 

Etiquette, undue regard to, 

165 

Euclid, example of, 158d 


45 /, 

arid his nephew, 112/ 
appeal of, 1 53n 
choice of, 25Sg 

Forbearance, 175, 401, 407a, 5, 

C, i,j 

Forgiveness of injuries, 176 
Divine, 187, 2405, c 


Eudmnidcs and Xenocrates, Fortune-telling, 177 

Polhergill, generosity of, 3175 


with the impcTiitent, 107 
in prayer, 322 


conversing Eugene, Prince, and war, 487A Fox, John, benevolence of, 397rt 


I Evans, Rev. W., on the rock, Francis I{. and his fami&hing 


Earthqvake, wonderful escape Evidences of Christianity, 28, 


from an, 3-1 1 5 
Economy, 1, Hh 
Education of ministers, 151 
religious, 152, 286t 
Edward, the Confessor, reply 
of, 202g 

Sixth and the swords, 53/ 
Edwards, iltv. J., experience 
of, 250/ 

Effectual callinir, 249c 
Eflbrt, prayer without, 326a 


54, oG, 60, 83, 118—121, 1675, 
168, 217-222, 237t/, c, g, 
362c, d 

Example, Christian, 3c, 166, 
4045, d • 

Excuses of the impenitent, 32, 
126c, 1275, c, d, 12Sa, d, /, 
g, h, /, A, 129a, 5 ' 


subjects, 365 

Francke, school of, at Halle, 
332c 

Franklin, Dr., and the Bible, 
55c 

and his paper, 228y 
proposal of, in Congress, 
md 

and war, 437y 
Fraud, 1775, 180 


Experience, C'hiistian, effect Frederic the Great and his 


of relating, 167 
everywhere similar, -168 


Elliot, Mr., submission of, Eyre, John, and his two wills, 


409/ 

Eliott and his brethren, I75c 
and his labours, 256d 
Eliott, zeal of, 286m 


Failures in business, 33, 881/, 
384c 


prayer of, for Foster, 331^ Faith, nature of, 169 


Ellsworth, Governor, a Sun- 
day-school teacher, 399/ 
Eloquence, sacred, 153 
Elwes, the miser, 267e 
anti his friends, 267/ 
Enemies, love to : 
nature of, 154, 175/, 176(b a 
exhibitions of: 
blessing, 155 


necessity of, 170 


page, 9/ 

and his servant, 9A 
and the apostate. 26g 
and the duellist, 156c 
and the miller, 239A 
Freedom, Christian, 2406 
Frelinghuysen, a Sabbath- 
school teacher, 309/ 
Fietfulness, 178, 139a 


, example of, 171, 132»i, I Friendship, 179 


133c, 294, 353 
triumphs of, 172, 240 
praying with, 320 
Falsehood, 366a 
^Fanaticism and cruelty, 298 
Fansliawe, Sir R., superseded, 
199a 


Fuller, Rev . A. and bis church, 
134a 

and his sermon, \B7d 
imcl Ins church rewarded, 
282c 

and the passengers, S68c 
severity of, 372a 


doing good to, 156, 1765 Farre, Dr., and the Sabbath, j Fun in preaching, 265g 

■nfa-irlnw \ Kt 1 7 KJ 970^ 'Piirnhom Tl,- nn/l 4 


praying for, 157, 175i, 
176/, g 

examples of, among the 
heathen, 158 
motives for : 


it often checks and re- Faults of ministers, 265 


379c i Furnham, Dr., and the ne- 

Father, the, love of, in sending i gress, 1 13t/ 
his Son, 1865 I 

Pather6,unfaithful,111d, c, 138 [ Galen, hymn of, 18Jc 
Fault-finding hearers, 193d, e Gambling, sustained 1 


forms them, 159 


Fau&tus and the devil, 53c 


it .often changes them Fear of death overcome, 118, j 
into'friends, 160 119, 120c 


Gambling, sustained by fraud, 
180 

destroys natural sensibi- 
lity, 181 

miscellaneous, 183 


S 
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Gamblinpr, leads to bankruptcy 
and suicide, 1B2 
Gardiner, Colonel, enjoyment 
of, 8f)rt 

preparation of, 8Gf 
reply of, to a challenge, 
1476 

putting down profanity, 
d3!>e 

Gardiner, Bishop, end of, 31d6 
Gascoi'rn and the Prince of 
Wales. 239« 

Gatimozin and the nobleman, 

Gauntlet, runninq- the. 434a 
Gaiety, 30—32, H6, 337y, k 
Gilinier, victorious, 3196 
Generosity, 30, 37, 184, 202, 
203, .'ll 7a, 6, d, g 
Genius and intemperance, 231 e 
George 111. and the peerage. 
19a 

and the poor mechanic, 44d 
and his Bible, 686 
and his sepulchre, 11 8i 
prohibition of, 1746 
and the architect, 339t 
Gibbon and Christianity, 83i 
confession of, 222c 
and lus property, 223a 
Gibbs, the pirate, free from re* 
morse, 3566 

tribute of, to Sabbath- 
schools, 392d 

Glanville and his brother, 184c 
God, existence of, 185 
dependence op, 131 
omniscience and omnipre- 
sence of, 1326, 297 
Golding, dying words of, I94« 
Goldsmith, Dr., and novels, 
2956 

and the beggar, 496 
and his patient, 317y 
Good for evil, 154 — 162, 279c 
Goodwin, Dr., death of, 119^ 
Grace and mercy of God, as 
revealed in Jesus Christ, 186 
as seen in pardoning the 
guilty, 187, 414», 41.5a 
Grace, salvation by, 256 
Graham, Mrs., beneficence of, 
406 

Gratitude, to God, 14a, 45 >, y, 
188 

to man, 46, 189 

Gregory XII. andthemassacre, 
358a 

Gregory’s Letters and the ca- 
det, 4206 

Gresham and the grasshopper, 
.343c 

Grey, Lady Jane, and the Bible, 
67/ 

sarcasm of, 306c 
Grimshaw, Rev. Mr., zeal of, 
260c 

success of, 263c 
Grosvenor, Dr., and his be- 
reavement, 506 
Gustavus and the peasant girl, 
9k 

t and duelling, 150a 


' GutzlalTand the Chinese, 83/ 

Hacket, Dr., and the soldier, 
260j 

Hadrian,' death of, 316c 
Haldanes, conversion of the, 
35‘2k 

Hale, Sir Matthew, and the 
poor, 3Sc 

and his enemy, 176c 
testimony of, 2326 
and the peer, 239c 
a vSabbath-keeper, 382a 
Hall. llev. Robert, as an agent, 
176 

and the Unitarian, 28c 
bei caved, I92j 
re proof of, to a mother, 2 5 2o 
his opinion of a sermon, 
26 tc 

first efforts of, in preach- 
ing, 264y 

his opinion of Miss Edge- 
worth, 295d 

Halloek, his reply to a friend, 
3G0d 

Haly burton, Rev. T., dying 
words of, 194^ 

Hamilton, General, his view of 
religion, 212a 

Hamlin, Rev. Mr., and the 
Armenian, 250^ 

Hands, Rev. W., .and the Sab- 
bath-school, 398d 
Happiness, religious, in perils 
and dangerb, 190 
in illness, 191 
miscellaneous examples, 
192 


Henry IV. and the poor citizen, 
113a 

and the siege, 202c 
Henry VIIl. and his buffoon. 
413c 

Henry, Patrick, and the Bible, 
55c 

Henry, Rev. Philip, prophecy 
of, 143c 

advice of, to his children, 
25.3a 

promise of, 3216 
practice of, .327c 
Henry, Rev. Philip, comfort 
of. 347r/ 

.and the broken -^tory, 407c 
Henry, Rev. Matthew, meek- 
ness of, 2.54rf 

llcrotic‘8 and the papl.^ts, 298 
Herpd, violence of, 206 
Herod the Great, end of, 316a 
Hermit of Liviy, 208 J 
Heiring, Rev. W., and Dr. 
Lamb, IfiZc 

litTvey, llev. James, death of, 
119/ 

recantation of, 240a 
and the ploughman, 250/ 
and the theatre. 41 Ic 
Ilervey, Mrs., death of, 119/ 
Hey, Surgeon, submission of, 
409/ 

Hill, Rev. Rowland, and the 
Antinomian. 236 
and his failure, 33d 
and the twoconvcrt.s, 263d 
and the sea-captain, ,339a 
and his gardener, 344c 
and the convert’s dream, 


Harris, Dr., and the soldier, 
112/ 

and the Universalist, 426d 
Harrison, President, a Sabbath- 
school teacher, 399c 
Hatred against God, 1326, c, d, 
hj, /, fi 

Haydn and cheerful music, 
289a 

Hayne, Colonel, deiith of, 430(f 
Haynes, Rev. Mr., and the 
scoffers, 216/ 

and the Universalist, 424o 
Hearers the Gospel, 193 
Heart, giit of the, 8/, 4096 

harder ing the, 31, 32, 115, 
117 

Heathen, condition of the, 268 
—276 

conversion of the, 64, 277 — 
281,4(6 

love to enemies, shown by^ » 
158 

Heaven, views and foretastes 
of, 194 

Ilcgiage and the piisonets, 
430c 

Heirs and inheritancef, 245a, c 
Henderson and his opponent, 
401d 

Henriot, the infidel, death of, 
222c 

Henry HI. and the potter, 173/ 
Henry the Great reproved, 1 \2k 


33\d 

Hindoo boys, pledge of the, 
1596 

Hinton, James, and the com- 
municant, 112p 
Hobbes and death. 219c 
Holland, Mr., death of, 119c 
Holy Ghost, sin against, 406 
Holy Spirit, the— agency in 
conviction and conversion, 
195, ,3.33 

grieved, 196. 127 
Homer’s Iliad, 225c 
Honesty, examples of, 197, S3, 
98c, /, y, A, 392c 
the best policy, 198, 4,30 
tested, 83j, 102a 
Honour, the highest, 315c 
Honours, worldly, vanity of, 
194c, 199 

Hooker, dying words of, 119/ 
iHoqper at the stake, U2y 
Hope, power of, 200, 118, 119 
Hopper, Isaac and Cain, 242c 
Horse-racing, 180e 
Ho.mital, the first, 83a 
Hospitality, 201, 279a 
Hospitals, military, 433 
Howfird, John, and bis trials, 
192y 

and family prayer, 828* 
and the countess, 347a 
hts opinion of swearen, 
3S8o 
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KoTvard. John, and the high- 
vayroan. 
labours of, 44 Id 
Howard, Mrs., spendingmoney 
of, 38o 

Howe, Rev. John, and Crom- 
well. 45e 

long sermons and prayers 
of, 265/ 

and the magistrate, .3.')2e 
and the nobleman. 370/ 
and the profane. 370A 
Hughes, Rev. J., and the scof- 
fer, 17a 

“ Hull, Father,” at a ball, 306 
Human sacrifiees. 270 
Humanity, exemplified, 202, 
317a, g 

rewarded, 203 

Hume against infidelity, 2166, c 
\ and his mother’s death, 
222d 

Humility, 204 

artected, 337^^ ' 
Huntingdon, Lady, beneficence 
of, 38a, 6 

her son’s tribute to, 101a 
Huntingdon, Lady, Prince of 
Wales’ tribute to, 1016 
and the labourer, 107e 
and Bolingbroke, 321a 
Husbands, atTectionate, 7, 
211a, c 

Huss, John, death of, 172{ 
Hypocrisy, 206 

Idle less,. 206 
Idolatry, folly of, 207 
Papal, .300 
of the heathen, 269 
Ignorance of the heathen, 268, 
2760 

I gnorance causes infidelity, 212 
Iliad of Homer, 225e 
Immortality of the soul, 194d 
Importunity in prayer, 322, 
3yyc 

Imprecations answered, 206, 

2:>2g, t 

Impressions, first, 1.526 
Impressions and impulses, 200 
Inconsistency of professed 
Christians, 210 

Inconsistencies of character, 
117 

Indians, anecdotes of the, 7/, 
g, 11c, 39/, 46d, A, i, I, 98/, 
15.3a. 158y, 179c, 18fid, 204A, 
209rt,^76d, 277c, 278d, 284c, 
28,5 c, d, c, 291c, /, A, I, m, 
2936, 298/, S31Ar, ,343/, 3«c, 
d, 371 e, 430a 

Industry, 211, 11a, 243, 258 
Infancy, discipline in, 135 
Inlanticide, !^2 
Infidelity, causes'of: 
ignorance, 212 
corruption of the heart 
and life, 213 

moral cnaracter and in- 
duence of, &c., 215 
at variance with the reason 
and conscience, &c, : 


Infidelity, causes of: 

shown by their own con- 
fessions of the moral 
tendency, 8rc., 216 
shown by their confes- 
sions in favour of Chris- 
tianity, 56, 217 
shown by their confes- 
sions ill favour of the 
moial character of 
Christ, 218 

shown by confessions of 
their disquietude and 
misery, 219 

shown by their advice, 
&c., 220 

shown by their conduct in 
danger, 221 

shown by their conduct in 
death, 22, 222 
miscellaneous, 223, 262d 
prevented, 72c, 801 
and Universal ism, 4251, 
426c, 4276, c 

and Unitarianism,4246,e,d 
Infidels converted, 60, 636, 
75d, 80c, 195ff, 214, 223c. 
287p, .3286, 3.336, .3486, 350#, 
3546, 373^, 409c, 417 
Influence after death, ben*!- 
licial, 224, 263/ 
injurious, 225 

Ingenuity and wit, clerical, 
2C1 

Ingratitude, 226 
Innes, Rev. Mr., and the in- 
fidel, 28t 

Inquisition, SOSdf 
Insanity, ftuitfiil cause of, 
380d 

Insolvency, 33 

Inspiration of the Bible, 54, 
60a-/, i, 237(i, c, g, 3626, c, d 
Instability, 1.3y, A, t, 26, 225c, 
23lc 

Instrumentc^ists, feeble, 227 
Integrity, 228 
Intemperance : 

way to intemperance ,^29 
Effects of intemperance : 
slavery of appetite, 230 
intellectual and moral 
degradation, 231 
vice and crime, 232 
domestic and social 
wretchedness, 233 
fatal accidents, &c., 234 
Intemperate, the, reformed, 
59a, 7VJ, A, 235, 414d-~g, i, J 
Henaeus and war, 437c 
frish rebellion, Quakers in 
the, 29 U 

Irreverence in prayer, 326g 
Irritability, 178 
Ives, Rev. Dr., and the crimi- 
nals, 132e 

Jackson, Richard, honesty of, 
198 ^ 

Jacob's ladder, new use for, 
261 » • 

James the Less and the Phari- 
sees, 157a 


James I. and the earl’i genea- 
logy, 19/ 

Januariua,St.,and the horses. 
310c 

Janeway, Rev. J., and conver- 
sation, 105a 
and the Judgment, 238« 
Janeway, Rev. William, death 
of, 1196 

Jay, Rev. William, and his 
wife, 76 

:md the angel, 261o. 
Jefferson and war, 4376 
Jenks, Mr., death of, 119r 
Jerome, death of, 112c 
Jewel, Bishop, recanting, 1306 
Jews, 237 

Joachim and the Waldenses, 
342a 

John, first chapter of, 195a 
John, King, and his hostage, 
4306 

Johnson, Dr., and the Bible, 55d 
conression of, 89a 
advice of, to a mother, 

J^.^26 

and his mother, 2876 
and profanity, 369c 
Johnson, Rev. Mr., and his 
visit to Wcthercll. 14.5<f 
Joints, structure of the, 546, 
lB5d 

Jones, Sir William, and the 
Bible, 55a 

Joseph, emperor of Germany, 
and duelling, 1506 
Joy in heaven over repenting 
sinners, 250y 
Joy unspeakable, 192a, 6 
Judaism, 237 

Judgment, the, 233, 264c, 
3516, c 

Judson, Dr., sufferings of, 28.56 
Judson, Mra. Ann U., ex- 
perience of, 170c 
Julian, the apostate, death of, 
3166 

Julian, Pope, death of, 298^ 
Julius II. and St. Peter’s, 301a 
Justice and equity, 239 
Justification by faith, 240 

Kaiarnack, first Greenland 
convert, 186a 

Kalley, Dr., in prison, 4-lOa 
Kapiolam’s contempt of the 
goddess, -Hod 

Karkeet, the dying coal-mtner, 
119p 

Kelly fnd the drowning boy, 
36c 

Ken, Dr., firmness of, 1736 
Kennicott, Rev. Dr., and his 
Polyglott Bible, 67m g 

Kent, passengers of the, 1906 
Keys of tlic church, 140a 
Kilpin, Rev. S., and his 
church-members, 1^4e 
example of, 17.5c 
and the sailor, 259a 
and Ills theft of « penny, 
357a 

and his penitent son, 8666 
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Kentish, Rev. Mr., sudden 
death of, 1226 

Kincaid, Rev. £., at Ava, 285/ 
Kindness, power of: 
conjugal, 241, 242 
to various persons, 242 
King, Rev. Jonas, and his 
teacher, 1516 

Kicherer and the assassin, 343^ 
Kneeland’s follower, 3336 
Knill, Rev. R., and his mother, j 
287/ 

and his fellowostudents, 
SOSf 

Knollys, Rev. Hanserd, de- 
liverance of, a^Gd 
Knox, John, before the queen, 
U2> 

reply of, to the prisoners, 
202h 

and the assassin, 344A 
Kunnuk, the avenger, 154a 

Labou*-, dignity of, 243 
Laceda'monians, seasoning of, 
2436 

Ladd, 'VVilUam, becoming a 
teetotaler, 36 

and his neighbour Fulsi- 
iier, 159/ 

conversing with children 
on war, 438c 

Language, simplicity of, 259 
Languet, John 13., and the 
dearth, 38» 

Las Casas, benevolence of, 4da 
death of, 222c 

Lathrop, Dr., on dress, 146e 
humility of, 2043 
Latimer, going to London, 1126 
labours of, 258i 
and the king, 2606 
accused before Henry 
VIII., 260n 
reproof from, 3G8a 
Laughter of scotfers, 375 
Lavater and the pauper, 391 
and the prefect, II29 
Law of God, 54a, 836, 1326, i 
Lawrence, Mr., advice of, 1576 
Lawsuits and lawyers, 244 
Leaf, Ifsson from a, 18.5c 
Learned, •conversion of the, 63 
Lee, Bcv. Mr., and the gene- 
ral, 291d 

Lee, Edward, secret of his 
success, 327p 
Legacies, 245 

Legare, Mrs., death of, 1196 
Leguinia, confession of, 218a 
Leighton. Archbishop, and the 
liars, 2526 
meekness of, 254« 
sermon of, 2616 
Lent, Chinese views of, 283c 
Lepelletier and the merchant, 
4416 

Lepera, mUsionarles to the, 
2506 

Levity in preaching, 265y 
Liberality, 36—47, 247a 
Licentiousness, 246, 4146 
/Links and the murderer* ]54e 


Linnaeus and his motto, 297a 
Litigation, 244 

Livia, advice of, to Augustus, 
158« 

Livingston, Dr., and the stu- 
dents, 168a 

Locke, John, and the Bible, 55i 
and the card-players, 76d 
resignation of, 239/ 

Loo Choo Islands, 29H 
Losses from religion, 188c 
Lotteries, 180^, 182c 
Louis IX. and the kitchen boy, 
204c 

Louis XIV. and his anecdote, 
113c 

and the ambassador, 202c 
and the chancellor, 2396 
Love, conjugal, 7 
filial, 8, 9 
fraternal, 10 
maternal, 1 1 
I paternal, 12 

of God in sending his Son, 
28d, 1866 

I to enemies, 154— 162 

brotherly, 247 
I to Christ, 248, 249 

to souls, 250 
of Christ, 261 

Lu|atic, Fine! and the, 242a 
restored, 242a, 3320 
prayer for, 331c 
Luther, will of, 140 
beneficence of,' 446 
discovering a Bible, 53p 
prayer of, 1046 
fortitude of, 1120 
summoned to Worms, 112c 
on Pilate's staircase, 1 70a 
indust^ of, 258a 
preaching of, 2596 
his opinion of music, 289/ 
Luxury, 251 

Lyford, Rev. Mr., glorious 
position of, 240c 
Lying, 18/, 1776, 208a, c, 252, 
366a 

Machiavel and war, 437i 
Macedo and his preserver, 2256 
M'Lare-.i and Gustart, 2563 
Madan, Rev. Mr., conversion 
of, 35(/i3 

MagnaininUy, 112, 175, 176, 
184, 430 

Mahomraed, escape of, 354a 
Mahommedianism — Mahom- 
medans, 278/, 354a, 4166 
Man ton, D: sermon for, 2653 
Marines, punishment of, 435^ 
Marlborough in hia dotage, 
429/ 

and the soldier, 4386 
Marriage, 253 

Marshall, Judge, a Sunday- 
school teacher, 399a 
Marshall, Rev. S., dying, 172/ 
Mart, Mr. and Mrs., and their 
son, 3256 

Martinel's achievements, 36/ 
Martyn, Henry, reproof from, 
37ld' 


Martyr, Justin, and love to 
enemies, 1626 
and war, 437c 

Martyrdom— martyrs, 676, c, 
119a, 122/, 130a, 1723,/, 1736, 
e, I76d, 194/, 6, 2406, 279c, 
284a, 3156, 341/, 403t3 
Marvell, integrity of, 2286 
Mason, Dr., criticism of, 265a 
reply of, to the scoffer, 
217c 

and the dying Unitarian, 
S35a 

Mason, Sir John, example of, 
3276 

Massillon, eloquence of, J53d 
and the vicar, 1796 
and the thoughtless as- 
sembly, 261/ 

I Mather, Cotton, and the dying 
man, 132d 

I ambition of, 1563 
libels on, 1753 
retraction of, 2046 
Maurice, Rev. Mr., and the 
constable, 260/ 

Maximianus Galerius, end of, 
316c 

Maximianus Herculcus, end 
of, 316c 

Maximilian and Dion, 4376 
May, Rev. H., and the Sun- 
day-school, .''98c 
Mazarin, Cardinal, (loath of, 
12ly 

Meals, giving thanks at, 329 
Meekness, 175, 176, 25 1, 401 
Meeting-houses, debts on, 123 
Meetings for prayer, 330, 33 lo, 
d, i, m 

Meetings, conference, 88 
Mcikle and his patient, 370c 
Melancholy, 66, 1336, 145 
Melancthon and his mother, 
104c 

and old Adam, 132/ 
experience of, 327a 
Luther’s prayer for, 331c 
' punctuality of, 3556 
servant of, 404c 
Melville and his brethren, 
441c 

Memnon and the soldier, 370ff 
Memory and piety, 255, 1936 
Mends, Rev. H., dioam of, 
2386 

Menzikoff, sketch of, 319c, 
342e 

Mercy shown by God, 186, 
187, 4143 

« shovrn by man, 1 76, 202, 
203 

Merit of good works, 256 
Merlin preserved by a hen, 
3436 

Metellus, triumph of, 203c 
Mid wood, Abraham, visit to, 
374a 

Militia drills, expense of, 438e 
Mill, Rev. P , rescue of, ll'io 
Millard and Louis Xi.,*260a 
Milne, Rev. Dr., zeal of, 2044: 
and his early closet, 327 A 
4 ^ • 
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Ministers, Christian: 

call to (lie ministry, 257 
industry, ener^, fltc., 258 
sim])licity of language. 259 
lidelity and boldness, 260 
ingenuity and wit, 2(il 
I)er8onal intercourse, &c., 
262 

success in their labours, 
2(i3 

trials of, 264 
faults of, 265, 2905 
miscellaneous, 266, 282 y, 
287*, 419 
education of, 151 
Miracles, papal, 305 
Mir/a Mahomed Alt, 278j 
Misers, 29e, 5, 41fl, 267 
Misfortunes overruled for con- 
versions, 318 

Missions — need of missions ; 
ignorance of the hea- 
then. 268 
idolatry, 269' 
human sacriflees, 270 
self-torture. Sic,, 271 
infanticide, 272 
cruelty to parents, 273 
cannibalism, 274 
treatment of females, 
275 

miscellaneous, 276 
Benefits of missions : 
temporal benefits, 98e, 
277 

spiritual benefits : re- 
‘ markableconversions, 
&c., 278 

striking exhibitions of 
Christian tempers, &c., 
279 

happy deaths of con- 
verts, 28'» 

miscellaneous illustra- 
tions, 281 

reflex benefits, 282 
Hindrances to missions: 
bad example, &c., of 
nominal Christians, 
209d, 283 

prejudice and persecu- 
tion, &c., 284 

Missions, zeal for, 39d— 5. 286 
and Sabbath-schools, 3895, 
398 

miscellaneous, 168a, 5 
Missionaries, privations and 
perils of, 285, 345* 
Montesquieu at Marseilles, 9d 
Morality, reliance on, 132m, 
256, 4025 • 41 

promoted, 57, 364, 414 
More, H.,'ber view of ingrati- 
tude, 226d 

her view pf fiction, 295e 
Morrell, Eev. S., death of, 
119i 

Morrison, Dr., and the Sab- 
bath-school. S985 
Morton, Rev. A., dejected, 
2645 

Morvilliers and Charles IX., 
239fi 


Mothers^ pious influence of, 
287 

afTectionate, 11 
unfaithful, 1115 
Mundy, Rev. Mr., and the 
Sabbath-school, 398e 
Munich, Count, and Catherine 
II., 228e ^ 

Munmoth and the Papist, 1.55a 
Murderers, misery, detection, 
and punishment of, 288 
Murder, miscellaneous, 20a, e, 
57c, 3355, 383^ 

Music, 289 

Mutcham and the murdered 
boy, 288r 

Mutius, sadness of, 1635 

Nardin, Rev. J., and his ene- 
mies, 1555 

Navigator Islands, change in, 
281e 

Neff, Rev. Felix, mistake of, 
262e 

Neglect of the Bible, 70 
Negroes, anecdotes of, 9m, 1 1 d, 
14a, 28d, 375, 395, c, e, 46/, 
J, 54e, i, 665, 1005, 101c, 157c, 
/, ff, 173ff, 179d, 182c, 189d, 
195/, 201a, 263A. 285q, 286a, 
5./, I, 3.36a, 3505, 3925 
Nelson, Dr., and the conver- 
sion of infidels, 214a 
Neptune, loss of the, 2345 
Nero, death of, 316c 

effect of power on, 3185 
Nettleton, Dr., and the un- 
faithful minister, 266a 
Newton, Bir Isaac, and Dr. 
Halley, 2125 
and his dog, 401c 
in his dotage, 429/ 

Newton, Rev. John, reproof 
from, 14c 

his advice to an author, 
104c 

his remark to his daugh- 
ter, 122* < 

saying of, 131/ 
his rule for dress, 1405 
and Mr. Occam, 1685 
and his view of heaven, 
1945 

his soliloquy, 204a 
mother of, 2245 
. singular memory of, 
2555, c 

his unwillingness to stop 
preaching, 258y 
habit of, 3475 
and thd^ origin of sin, 405/ 
Nobility, 290 
Non-resistance : 

prevents and disarms ag- 
gression, 291 

effects the reformation of 
aggreksors, 292 
transforms aggressors into 
friends, 293 
and trust in God, 294 
miscellaneous, l75o, c— p, 

J, 176, 284c 
Novels, 295 


Nott, Rev. Mr., and the South 
Sea Islander, 1865 

Oaths, false, 314 
Obedience to parents, 206 
Oberlin, method of, with beg- 
gars, 356 
practice of, 40a 
in the French Revolution, 
46 j 

and the conspirators, 292a 
Oglethorpe, General, and his 
servant. 176c 

Olds, Rev. J., sudden death 
of. 1225 

Omission, sins of, 405c 
Omnipresence and omniscience 
of God, 1325, 297 
Origen and his enemies, 162c 
and war, 437c 

Ostentation in prayer, 32fid 
Ousley, Rev. Mr., zeal of, 258p 
Ovid and theatres, 41 U 
Owen on forgiveness, 13/-, 
Oxensjeln and the Bible. 555 

Fainey Thomas, and the Bible, 
5ig 

and Christianity, 2 1 Sc 
advice of, to a traveller, 
2205 

last days of, 222/ 
the elder's vi^it to. 222g 
confession of, to Mr. Ran- 
dall, 2225 

and his Age of Reason, 
225d 

and his perplexity, 362c 
Palmer, Rev. II., and the 
governor’s appeal, 286« 
Panther and htiffaloes, escape 
from, 343* 

Papacy— fanaticism and cruel- 
ty, 298, 316(/, c, 5 
hostility to the Bible, 535, 

5, 229 

idolatry, 300 I 

indulgences, 301 
confession and absolution, i 
302 

inquisition, 303 
praying to and for the 
dead, 304 
miracles, 305 
transubstantiation,' 306 
purgatory, 307 
relicjs, 308 

moral tendency, 509 
miscellaneous, 53/-i, 225e, 
310 

'papists eonvertedi 61 1 79* 
Parents, affection for, 8, 9, 143d 
disobedience to, 143 
Parbecki Sarah, patience of. 

Slid . 1 

Park, Mungo, and the negrest, 
201a 

Parkhurst’s generasitjr, 1845 
Parmenides and Plato, 27br, 
Pascal, saying of, 1925 
Patience, 311 
Patriotism, 4c, 312' 

Paul and Plato, 227a 


I 
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Payson, Dr., dying yrords of, Powell,Rev.V.,and the officer, Profligate, conversion of the, 
llOtf 159A S9a 

happy in trials, 170/ and the game of football, Providence~in preserving life 

love of, for preaching, 348o by the control of materia* 

258* Poveer, arbitrary, corrupting and animal agencies : 

and the lawyer, 262c influence of, 318 Preserving from flres, &c. 

Peace. 277a, 291—294. 4384 vanity of, 319 341 

Peace-makers, 313, 389A Prayer— Nature of prayer: from persecutors, &c. 

Peden, Alexander, prayer of, Scriptural prayer ; 342 

331A praying with faith, 320 from animals, or b] 

Pedro, Don, confession of, praying with submis- means of them, 343 

298e 321 Preserving life by the con 

Penn, pacific policy of, 291/ praying with importu- trolofmind: 

punctuality of, 355c nity, &c., 322 overruling involuntarj 

Perjury, 314 praying with constancy, affec tions, &c., .344 

Persecution, 845, /, 815, &c., 173^, 323 overruling voluntarj 

349, ilbd miscellaneotis, 324 acts, &c., 345 

Persecutionovemiled,349,440 Unsariptural prayer; In bestowing various 

Persecutors, end of, 316 praying without sub- blessings: 

Persecutors and enemies, pre- mission, 325 overruling benevolence, 

servation from, 342, 344A, various examples, lOlcf, 332fl-c, 346 

e, g, 3456, c, *, 3466, 3536 276c, 304, 326 overruling various acts, 

Pericles and the railer, 158a Occasions of prayer : &c., 347 

Perils and dangers, happiness secret prayer, 79d, 327 In conversions : 

in, 190 family prayer, 796, e, overruling misfortunes, 

Perseverance. 794, 235fl, 4146, 328 &c., 348 

428/ giving thanks at meals, overruling persecution, 

in prayer, 323, SZOa-c, 333/ 329 349, 315a 

Peter, Bishop, firmness of, social and public prayer, overruling various forms 

112o 279g, 1 , 330 of wickedness, 850, 

Peter the Great and the clergy- Prayer answered ; 41 9rf 

man, 2116 by God's providential overruling dreams, &c., 

industry of, 343c control of material 351 

and McnzikolT, 342c and animal agencies, overruling various feel- 

confession of, 40le 331, 346<4, 349y ings, &c., 352 

and slander, 407A by God's providential trust in, 294, 353 

Peterborough and Fenelon, control of men’s minds, Prynne and the theatre, 41 In 

1665 332 Publican, prayer of the, 324a 

Philip of Macedon wrestling, by the agency of the Puminehanuit, prayer of, 331* 

18a Holy Spirit in conver- Punctuality, 353, 4396 

and the Argive, 160a sions, 333 Punishment of the wicked not 

and the Ambassadors, 176a by the agency, &c., in in this life; 

and the poor woman, 239/ revivals, 224rf, 334 because their remorse is 

and the Athenian orators, various exam])1e8 of the not commensurate with 

407j power of, I57y, 162a, their guilt, 356 

Philip, Rev. Dr„ zeal off286j I93c, 217a, 287*, 335, because tender consciences 

and the Sabbath-school, Mid are most troublesome 

398^ miscellaneous facts re- when violated, 357 

Philip, Bishop of Heraclea, specting, 336 because they delight in 

coldness of, 112a Prayer, inability to offer, wickedness, 358 

Philip III. of Spain, his la- 7'.r/, / because they often die In 

ment, 12Ia and family discipline, the very act of sin, 73, 

Pbocian’s dving counsel, 158/ J.6, and education, 340(/, e, 359 

Physician 8, 470, to, 1106, 185d, 152c’ Punishment, future, .360 

e, 242/, 317, 37nc,/, 385c awful, ..r ^wered, 196c, ?0.S Purgatory, 307 

Pillsbury and the giant pri- the Lord's, 28Cd, 325a, Pye and the inquisitors, 3036 

soner, 242</ 4HA» Pyirhua and the philosopher, 

Pitt, the orator, death of, 4296 to and for the dead, 30 1 1 86 

Pittacus, law of, 236d and the theatre, 41 Id, r Pythias and Damon, 179a 

Pius V., dying words of, 310a and tnbiicco, 4126, d 

Plato and Parmenides, 276 and rumselling, 423/ oor Sfii 

and Paul 22r« hi. ..n, 84 

and slander, 407a 258A, / 

and the theatre, 411/ Pride, 337 

Pliny, double character of, Privations and perils of mis- Rahin, Rev. T., escape of. 


348a 

Power, arbitrary, corrupting 
influence of, 318 
vanity of, 319 

Prayer — Nature of prayer: 
Scriptural prayer ; 

praying with faith, 320 
praying with submis- 
sion, 321 

praying with importu- 
nity, &c., 322 
praying with constancy, 
&c., 173^, 323 
miscellaneous, 324 
Unseriptural prayer ; 
praying without sub- 
mission, 325 
various examples, 10 M, 
276c, 304, 326 
Occasions of prayer : 
secret prayer, 79c/, 327 
family prayer, 796, e, 

328 

giving thanks at meals, 

329 

social and public prayer, 
279^, /, 330 
Prayer answered ; 
by God's providential 
control of material 
and animal agencies, 
331, 346</, 349y 
by God's providential 


by the control of material 
and animal agencies ; 
Preserving from flres, &c., 
341 

from persecutors, &c., 
342 

from animals, or by 
means of them, 343 
Preserving life by the con- 
trol of mind : 
overruling involuntary 
affections, &c., .344 
overruling voluntary 
acts, &c., 345 
In bestowing various 
blessings : 

overruling benevolence, 
332a-c, 346 

overruling various acts, 
&c., 347 

In conversions : 
overruling misfortunes, 
&c., 348 

overruling persecution, 
349, 315a 

overruling various forms 
of wickedness, 850, 
i\9d 

overruling dreams, &c., 
351 

overruling various feel- 
ings, &c., 352 
trust in, 294, 353 


control of men’s minds, Prynne and the theatre, 41 In 
332 Publican, prayer of the, 324a 

by the agency of the Puminehanuit, prayer of, 331* 
Holy Spirit in conver- Punctuality, 353, 4396 
sions, 333 Punishment of the wicked not 

by the agency, &c., in in this life ; 
revivals, 224rf, 334 because their remorse is 


sions, 333 

by the agency, &c., in 
revivals, 224rf, 334 
various exam])1e8 of the not commensurate with 

power of, I57y, 162a, their guilt, 356 

193a, 217a, 287*, 335, because tender consciences 
Mid are most troublesome 

miscellaneous facts re- when violated, 357 

specting, 336 because they delight in 

Prayer, inability to offer, wickedness, 358 

h.d, f because they often die In 

and family discipline, the very act of sin, 73, 

J.6, and education, 340(/, a, 359 

152c’ Punishment, future, .360 

awful, .'.{.^wered, 196c, 208 Purgatory, 307 
the Lord's, 286d, 325a, Pye and the inquisitors, 3036 
4HA» Pyirhuaand the philosopher, 

to and for the dead, .30 { 186 


4HA» Pyirhuaand the pliilosopl 

to and for the dead, .30} 186 

and the theatre, 41 Id, r Pythias and Damon, 179a 
and tnbiicco, 4126, d 

and Tumselling, 423/ oo/. - 

«SlJu»’‘>ndhU .on,8J 

Pride, 337 


117e 

Policy, worldly, 26^^ 

Polyce^, death of, 119a 
Polyganiy, 275a 
Pomphret, Rev. J., and the 
robber, 292c 

Posthumous inflaence, 224, 
"229e 


sionaries, 285 

Prize-fighter converted, 17 5g 
' Procrastination, 125 128, .367 
Profanity, sinful, 338 

rebukcd.suppressed.aban 


341 '; 

Rabbi, reason of, for weeping, 

\2i)u 

Raifles, Lady, and her nurse, 
52a 


duned, 79a, 66d, 339, i Ham, prayer for, 931a 


368/. 414a 

punishment of, 73, 340 


Withheld in answer to 
prayer, 331 d 
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Raleigh, Sir Walter, and war, 
437e A 

Randolph, John, and his mo* 
ther, 287* 

dying remorse of, 365/ 
Raiatea, great change in, 211g 
Rarotonga, great change in, 
281J 

Raymond and the traveller, 
2dla 

Ravencross and his slave, IGla 
Reader, II ev. T., and secret 
prayer, XM 
and the child, lOSd 
Reason, insuihciency of, 362 
and conscience against in- 
fidelity, 216-222 
Reason, goddess of, her last 
days, 223<i 
Rechabites, Ah 

Recognition of friends in hea- 
ven, 248c 

Reconciliation to God, 363 
Rees, Rev. J., in -death, 172c 
Reflex influence of benfevo* 
lence, 45-47, 1236, 282 
Reformation of inebriates, 235 
Regeneration, 195 
Rejection of the Dible, 70 
Relics, papal, 304d, 303a, 308 
Religion, reforming power of, 
57, 59, 364, 390, 414 
Remorse, 876, 94-97, 288fl, o, r, 
305 

Ren wick, Joy of, 19^ 
Reparation of injuries, 9.5, 873 
R 'pentance, 1776, 366, 373 
on death- beds, 367 
Reproof of sin— faithfulness 
and firmness, &c., 79i, 368 
proper spirit, 8ec., 79A, 369 
skill and prudence, &o., 
la, 52, 3296, 370 
happy cflects, &o., 371 
miscellaneous, 372 
Restitution, 95, 2796, 373 
Restorationist, Dr. Nott and 
a, 3606 

Retraction of error, 89-93, 2046 
Revelation needed, 362 
Revenge, 202i 

Revivals, interesting, 75 1076, 
195A, p, 282t, 287o, S30«-c, 
334, 394 

Reynolds and the orphan, 204c 
Riches, 29c, 120, g, h, j, 121a, 
d, g, 374 

Richmond, Rev. Legh, and his 
mortier, 50a 
and his son, 58/ 
forbearance of, 1756 « « 

and Satanic agency, 4006 
Riddle’s dying tCbLimony, 170c 
Ridicule, 375 

Ritchie and the profane 
swearer, 260c 

Rivet, Rev. Mr., patience ®f, 
311c 

Robbers— robbery, 43c, d, 98a, 
876 

Robcftpicrrc, death of, 222ff 
Rod, use of the, 135-1,89 
Romans chapter first, 54c, 


Rochester, Lord, aud Isaiah 
llii, 60a 

morals of, 2\5d 
confession of, 237 g 
Romaiiie, Kev. W., and card- 
playing, 766 
admonition from, 76e 
sermon of, 259/ 
reproof firom, 338i 
Rose, James, the Christian in 
hell, 1336 

Rousseau, confession of, 2186 
and theatres, 411j ' 
Ruggles' escape from savages, 
343 ^ 

Rule, the golden, 877 
Rum-sellurs and rum-selling, 
421-423 

Rush, Dr, and theatres, 411* 
Ryland, Rev. J., and the inn- 
keeper’s family, 328/ 

Sabat, misery of, d65c 
Sabbath, the Christian, bene- 
fits of; 

physical benefits to do- 
mestic animals, 37S 
physical benefits to man, 
379 

intellectual benefits, 380 
providential benefits, 381 
Examples of the conscien- 
tious observance of tho 
^ Sabbath, 382, 279d, 317* 
Sabbath-breaking, evils of: 
vice and crime, 383 
various evils, 384 
unnecessary, 385 
Sabbath-breakers reproved, 
3H6 

Sabbatli-schools, various salu- 
tary influences : 
in promoting religious 
knuw'ledge, 3cc., 387 
in promoting attendance 
on woiship, 388 
In promoting benevolence 
and other virtues, 839 
in reforming neigVbour- 
hoods, 390 

In counteracting and re- 
moving infidelity, 391 
In preventing and remov- 
ing vice and ci ime, 392 
religious influences on pu- 
pils: 

. conversions, 393 
revivals, 39^ 
happy deaths, 395 
Benefits (o parents and 
friends : 

I mor.ll benefits, 896 
religious benefitb, 397 
Connection of, with the mi- 
nistry and missions, 398 
mlsccllaneouti, 399 
Sacrifices,. human, 270 
Sailors and soldiers, anecdotes 
of,44e, 51c, .58,67/, 73*, 79*, 
161c, 1696, 282A, 327 j, 339/, 
S48c, 353d, 369a, 381/, g, 
39Sj, k, 4l8a 

St. Just, the infidel, death of, 
222 « 


Sahnasius, dying words of, 
7(ia 

Salter’s benevolence, 317a 
Satan, agency of, 400 
Saunders, David, and his 
Bible, 666, 696, contentment 
of, 103 / 

Saxe, Marshal, and the soldier, 
4SSc 

Schiller, his title of mobility, 
290a 

Schmidt, Rev. Mr., and the 
Jew, 3736 

Schoolmen, prayers of the, 
256* 

Scoffers— scofllng, 17a, 73, 208, 
350* 

Scotch, religious education of 
the, 152d 

Scott, Rev. J., and his sword, 
149c 

Scott, Rev. Thomas, and cards, 
76a 

death of, 1199 
hi\ love for souls, 4086 
Scriptires, the Holy, 53—72 
Searching the Scriptures, 68 
Sieges, 432 

Selden, comfort of, 28a 
Self-control, 401 
Self-deception, 402 
Self-denial, 258^. 397*, 403 
Selfishness in prayer, 326f 
Self-righteousness, 256 
Self-torture and self-murder, 
271 

Seneca and war, 437a 
Sensibility injured or destroy- 
ed, 31, 181 

Sermon on the Mount, 54*. 
83c 

Serveants, 37c, d, 236/ii, SGSc, 
S70g, 404 

Severus, death of, 316c 

dying words of, 429a I 

Scw'all, Judge, and the shoe- 
bruslies, 228d 

Shakers .and the Indians, 291* 
Shepherd, Rev. T , and pre- 
pauition to preach, 258* 

Short, Luke, the centenarian 
convert, 224a 

Sidney, Sir P., and the soldier, 
44c 

Sigismond and his enemies, 
160e 

Simplicity of language 259 
Simpson, Dr., venturing on 
Christ, ma 
Sin, 405 

Sin against the Holy Ghost, 

406 

Siva and her temple, ‘iSlc ■ 

Skelton, Rev. P., and his- ! 

books, 39* * ^ 1 

Skill and prudence with the | 
impenitent, 108 | 

Shivery — slaves, 9jh, lid, e, f 
14/. 49a, lOlc, l5Gd, 158*, i 
161a, 6, 182c, 318d-/, 3326, 
3.m r I 

Slavery of appetite, 2, 230, I 
2466, 412d, e,y 


> 
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Slander, 407 
SmugtjUniT, 98a 
Smollett and the beggar, 198/ 
Socrates, reply of, to Alcl- 
biades, \2h 
to Archelaus, 228^ 
and Chcriclcs, 239a 
rebuke of, to Alcibiades, 
337/ 

self-control of, 401/ 
Soldier^, anecdotes of, 62, G6<l, 
73d, 327 j, 364a, 3931, -134 
Sons alTectionatc, Sa-e, h 
unnatural, 16a, c 
Soul, value of, 29c, /, 326, 278a, 
352/, 408 

South Sea Islands, former state 
of, 270b, 272h, 0 , 273 a, 274c 
improved state of, 277/ 
Southey, Robert, and the 
black boy, 156c 

Spider, Du Moulin and the, 
343a 

Spencer, Rev. Mr., beneficence 
of, \7t, u 

Spii-u, death-bed, of, 26d 
Spring, Dr., welcome visit of, 
262a 

Staughton’a eloquence, 153c 
Staupiciiis, confession of, 172e 
Stephen, king, and toleration, 
4135 

Stennett and his enemies, 31 ie 
Stilling, incidents in the life 
of, 353c 

Story, the honest rebel, 430c 
Straiton’s prayer answered, 
130a 

Struensee, confession of, 212c 
Students, i7.5j, 348c 
Stuart, Dr., and the Southron, 
24.3/ 

Sturtevant, Lydia, death of, 
I27c 

Submission to God’s will, 409 
exemplified, 409 
praying with, 320 
want of, 325, 410 
Success in the ministry, 263 
Suicide of an actor, 6d 
of an apostate, 26c 
and remorse, 875 
and gambling, 182, d, e.f 
mano'icript of a, 2175 
of a drunkard’s child, 233c 
of a libertine, 246c 
among the Hindoos, 271a 
and Universalisni, 425c,/, 
i.Ar 

prevented, 46p, 1875, c, 
345d, 3505, 415 

Swartz, Rev. C. F., at Tan- 
jore, 277d 

Swearers’ prayers answered, 
208 

Swift, Dean, and the apologist, 
25a 

and the printer, 146p 
Swinging on hooks, 2715 

Tacitus and idolatry, 268c 
and theatres, 4115 
;rahitians, ancient, 2765 


Taggart, J., oath of, 3145 
Tedyusciing and the golden 
rule, 3775 

Tedyuscung’s censure of white 
men, 1325 

Temperance, 1 — 5, 335 
Temples, heathen, overthrown, 
2815, c 

Tennent, Wm., happiness of, 
1925 

and his harvest- day, 264d 
and the dumb sermon, 
S52d 

Tenterden's retort, 195 
Tetzel at Lelpsic, 3015 
Thanks at meals. 329 
Thanksgiving-day, origin of, 
188rf 

Thatcher, Judge, and the 
challenge. 149c 
Theaties, 411 

Theft— thieves, 278c, 2795, 

357a, 5 

Themistoclos, project of, 2395 
advice of, 253p 

Theodosius, character of, 1175 
Thornton and the poor clergy- 
man, 42a 

Thorpe, Rev. W., and, his 
mother, 192c 

Thorp, Mrs., and the Sabbath, 
381(f 

Tiger and crocodile, 343/ 
Tigranes conquered, 337c 
TTbenus 11. and his treasure, 
47a 

Tide, delay of the, 831vi 
Timoleon and his brother, 10a 
Tindal and his Bible, 5.3i 
Tillotson and his father, Bg 
Titus in Rome — in Judea, 117c 
Tobacco, use of, 412 
Todd, Rev. J., conversion of, 
263y 

Todd, L. C., and Universalism, 
425 ^ 

I Toleration, 413 
Tournay becoming idiotic, 3375 
Tracts, religious, happy effects 
of: 

morality promoted, 414 
8Uio»de prevented, 415 
con’- ersion of heathen, 416 
conversion of infidels, 417 
copv' rts distinguished for 
usefulness, 418 
converts, becoming mini- 
sters, 419 

revivals and numerous 
convf rsions, 420 
Traffic in ardent spirits, inju 
rious to customers, &e., 421 
injurious to traffickers, Ac., 
422 

immoral, Ac., 423 
Trajan, inconsistencies of, 1 17a 
Tran-ubstantiation, 306 
Trials of Christians, IS, 14, 60, 
190—192, S15a, 342 
of ministers, 264 
Trowt, Rev. Mr., trial of, 264/ 
Trust ill God, 9o, 294, 353 
Truth, telling the, 430 


j Tunhine’s conversion, 278 
1 Twiss, Dr., advice of, 2445 

Underhill and his persecutor, 
250d 

Unkindness, 16a, 5, c, 11.5— 
117. 139a 

Unbelief, causes of, 212, 213 
the way to remove, 214 
; Unbelievers, Christians inar- 
1 lying, 253b,/ 

I Unitarianism, 424, 81a, 5, c, 
335a, 419c 

Universalism, moral tendency 
of, 425, 12 15, r, d 
absurdity and folly of, 426 
death of Universalists, •}27 
miscellaneous, 74i, 75/, 

! 210d, 3605 

Uprigntness, 98, 112, 173, 228, 
239 

Usefulness, Christian, 428, 37 
—47, 71, 106—110, 1 12, 151. 
221, 2-86, 317, 418. 420a, 441d 
Usher, archbishop, and the 
king, 260o, and the 11th 
Commandment, 261c 

Vagrants, 35 
Vandille, the miser, 207c 
Vanity of ambition, 18 
and beauty, 174a 
of vrorldly honours, 199 
I of riches, 374 
of the world, 429 
Venn, Rev, Mr., and the 
waiter, 74a 
death of, 1 19a 
and the Socininn, 256n 
visit of, to Midwood, 37 ly 
Ventadour, Duchess of, her 
benevolence, 38c 
Veracity, 1395, 430 
Vince, Professor, and duelling, 
149a 

Vincent in the plague, 3tla 
Virtue embodied, 132/ 
Vitellius, death of, I20j 
Volney in a storm, 2215 
Voltaire a liar, 2l5d 
confession of, 21GJ 
melancholy views of, 219c 
last hours of, 222a 
press of, at Ferney, 223a 
prophecy of, 2235 

Waddel, Dr., "The Blind 
Preacher,” 153m 
Waldenses and the wheat, 3 lie 
and Joachim, 34?a 
Wa)do, Peter, becoming a 
- pfeacher, 352g 
Walker, Dr., humanity of, .'1I7« 
Walker, Rev. S., and the 
rector, 260m 

WJl, Dr., inj^urers of, I7.5a 
Walworth, Chancellor, a s.ib* 
bath-school teacher, 399/ 
War— battles and battle fields, 
481 

sieges, 432 « 

military hospitals 433 
punishment of soldiers, 434 
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War— punishment of marines, 

435 > 

Trar and the domestic ties, 

436 

testimonies against war, 

437 

miscellaneous, 4'38, 277a, 
* c, 291 /— m, 294, h, c, d 
Washington and the teetotaler, 
4a 

filial love of, 9p 
and his debtor, 486 
confession of, to Mr. Payne, 
896 

and his fiends, 8l2d 
and profanity, 339> 
narrow escape of, 845® 
punctuality of, 355/ 
and the sabbath, 8826 
*and the Revolution, 436/ 
Washington, Judge, a sabbath- 
school teacher, 399a 
Watchfulness, need of, 252* 
Watts, Dr., at death, lisy 
and the promises, 172* 
and the long visit, 179c 
Waugh, Dr., reproofs from, 
370m 

and slanderers, 407d 
Wesley, Rev. J., and the 
preacher, 3/ 
and his plate, 39* 
and his likeness, 43a 
his way to preserve 
churches, 101c 
dying words of, 1196 
and his sister's retort, \ t2j 
and the robber, lS6c 
Whitefleld’s opinion of, 
247y 

labours of, 258m 
simplicity of, 259c 
and his missionary zea], 
286» 

escape of, from fire, 841* 
and the scoffer, 350c 
and Madan, 350d 
happy reproof from, S70o 
Wealth, vanity of, 29c, 1 12a, 
d,g,mg,hj 


Wharton, character of, 21 5d 
Welles, Rev. S., confidence of, 
in God, 353^ 

West and Lyttlcton converted, 
214c 

Whately, tithing and thriving, 
47c 

Whitefield, Rev. O., and the 
churl, 471 
death of. 122* 
rejecting an estate, 142c 
eloquence of, 1536, g-l 
brother of, 187c 
and the village cursed, 
225a 

and Wesley, 247p 
and Rev. W. Tennent, 
258d 

and his sermons, 258fi 
and his voyage, 258o 
and Grimshawe, 260c 
and pointed preaching, 
260d 

and the execution, 261 d 
and elections, 261^ 
and the scoffer, 26 Ip 
praying for his brother, 
3236 

persecutors of, 3496 
persecuted at Plymouth, 
349c 
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Iv this Inder, the correspondenee between texts and anecdotes, though mostly obvious and 
direct, is not uniformly so. Sometimes only a single clause of the text is illustrated by tho 
anecdote ; and sometimes the text refers only to a single paragraph or sentiment of the anec- 
dote and what is merely incidental to the principal subject. Sometimes the text points to an 
inference to be drawn from the anecdote, or the anecdote to an inference to be drawn from tho 
text. Occasionally the passage of Scripture is illustrated in the way of contrast by the fhct 
refened to, anil sometimes they are here joined together, simply because the former is quoted 
or mentioned in the latter. 

The FXOURBS in the right-hand columns are the numbers used throughout the work to 
• ilcsiirnate tho various subjects, which will readily be found by looking for similar figures at the 
! top of the foregoing pages. When lktters are joined to the figures, the reader is cited to 
particular anecdotes under these figures,— anecdotes which are marked by the same letters 
where they stand in the work. 
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13. 52 

151 

14. 2 

94 

14ji6 

8d-32 

14. 19 

329 

14. 23 

827 

14. 33 

427a 

15. 4 

143 

15. i3 

206, 209 

15. 14 

209 

15. 27 

86b, 204, 247g 

15. 36 

829 

16. 18 

170g 

16. 19 

140a 

16. 24 

256 


.24,25 1026, 1921,403^ 
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MATTHEV/— continued. 

j MARK— continued. 

1 LUKsleontinued. 

Ch. V. 

Anecdotes, 

Ch. V. 

Anecdotes, 

Ch. V. 

Anecdotes. 

18. 4 

86b, 204 

4. IP 

25Ia, b 

6. 36 

187c 

18. 7 

423 

5. 12 

425f 

6. 37 

176c, g, 176 

18. 8, 9 

4c, 403, 412 

G. 12 

866, 373 

6. 38 

46, 47, 48a, 123b 

18. 11 

27b. 28, 81, 82, 187 

6. 20 

197 

6. 39 

209, 268 

18. 15 

377 

6. 22 

30-32 

6. 41, 42 

2e, 76a, 146e 

18. 16 

167b 

6. 41 

329 

6. 46, 49 

101c, d 

IS. 18 

140a 

7. 7-9 

269, 300 

7. 30 

70 

IS. m20 

333a, e, j, m 

7. 10 

143 

7. 34 

251a, b 

IB. 9 

193c, 297, 439 

7. 21-23 

132a, 146d 

7. 41-46 

256 

18. 31-35 

175c, g, 176, 155- 

8. 6, 7 

829 

7. 47 

248 


162 

8. 34 

38a, b, 256f, 403 

8. 8, 15 

57-65, 74, 75, 263, 

19. 13. 14 

80 

8. 35 

122d, 1921 


277-281, 414-420 

19 18. 19 

54a, 143, 362c, 377 

8. 36. 37 

18g,120g,h,J, 121d, 

8. 13 

26, 231e 

19. 23, 24 

29c 


g, 122c, 191a, 267, 

8. 18, 21 

101, 166, 193 

19. 29 

83e, 1921 


278a, 374d, e, f, 

8. 28 

218 

20. 6 

206, 210 


408 

9. 7 

94 

21. 15. 16 

79 

8. 38 

127a 

9. 23 

38a, b, 2.)6f, 403 

21. 16 

235a, 391, 393-397 

9. 43 

360 

9. 24 

122d, 192 I 

21. 22 

320, 831-344 

9. 43-45 

412 

9. 25 

18g, 120g,h,J,121d, 

22. 11, 12 

276d, 28Sa, i, o, r, 

9. 50 

101c,d, 111b, e, 209, 


g, 122c, 191a, 267, 


365 


265i 


\ 278a, 374d, e, f, 

22. 29 

214, 299 

10. 13-16 

SOd. 80, 86c, 387- 


1 408 

22. 37, 38 

100, 188, 192d 


399 

9. 26 

127a 

22. 39 

4e, 36, 37, 142, 202, 

10. 24, 25 

374b, e, f 

9. 60 

257, 258 


250, 262, 377 

10. 29, 80 

248e, 250, 285 

9. 62 

26, 32c, d, e 

2.3. 3 

209 

11. 24 

320, 331 3.^2 

10. 2 

257 

23. 5, 25, 27. 

11. 25 

176 

10. 27 

100, 362c, 377 

28 

205 

12. 30, S3 

100 

10. .SO-36 

156, 2}2e 

23. 12 

2e, 18b, c, f, 146c. 

12. 3U 

377 

11. 2 

48c 


337c, h, i 

12. 37 

259 

11. 4 

2, 29b, 229 

23. 14-24 

356, 358 

12. 42, 44 

39, 389e 

11. 5-8 

322, 399c 

23. 25 

132a, 205 

13. 33 

145a 

11. 10-13 

330a, b, c, 331-334 

23. 37, 38 

237b, c, f, g 

14. a 

71c 

11. 28 

193b, 101, 166 

24. 24 

305 

14. 21 

359 

11. 43 

27 

24. 44 

118, 238 

14. 36 

321, 409 

11. 52 

53b, i, k 

24. 48-51 

402a, c 

14. 38 

29b, f, 145a 

12. 4, 5 

2Cc, 112, 119a, M 7b, 

25. 34-36 

188 

14. 56 

314 


260 

25, 40 

248 

14. 70, 71 

130 , 

12. 8 

84, 88 

25. 46 

360 

15, 13, 14 

132d, h, i, 1, in 

12. 9 

127a 

26. 11 

8.3a 

15. 25-33 

261d 

12. 10 

73c, e, j, m, 40Ga 

26. 24 

359 

16. 16 

S4a, 124, 169-172, 

12. 15 

29a, 145c 

26. 26-29 

86 


240 

12. 19 

122f 

26. 39, 42 

SOa, 321, 409 



12. 20, 21 

29j, 120, 121, 194c 

26. 41 

2a, 29b, 145a, 229 


TTTVl? 

12. 31 

129c 

26. 50 

113 


JLiU 

12. 35-37 

118, I22a, b, 238 

26. 59, 60 

314 

I. 6 

7h 

12. 4.5, 46 

120 

26. 71, 72 

130a 

1. 10 

330 

12. 49, 5 1-53 84b, d. e, f 

26. 75 

26f, 95-97 

1. 70 

54, 55a, g, 60a, c-f, 

12. 57 

94-97, 276d,- 365, 

27. 3-5 

6e, d, 87b, 95-97, 


i, 237d, e 


377 


359 

2. 29, 30 

119f, 237f, 287d 

13. 3 

S50c, 366, 373 

27. 19, 24 

218 

2. 88 

188, 192d 

14. 11 

86b. 204 

27. 22, 23 

132d, h, j, 1, m 

2. 51 

296 

14. 13 

88c 

27, 34-45 

26ld ■ 

3. 78, ’ 

366, 373 

14. 18 

129a. b 

27. 35 

180-182 

3. 11 

38, 317 

14. 26,27,33 84b, d, e. f. 284a. b. 1 

27. 54 

218 

3. 14 

103d, e, f 


403d 1 

27. 55-60 

248 

3. 17 

360 

14. 34 , 

101c, d, 209 

28. 20 

260 

4. 18, 19 

50b, 277-281 

15. 7, 10 ^ 

250g 



'5. 8 

86b 

15. 18, 19 

366. 373 



5. 16 

327 

16 . 9 38a. b 


MARK. 

5. 17 

81 

16. 13 

76c 



5. 21, 24 

81a, 82 

16. 19 

120J 

1. 17 

263 

6. 12 

322, 327, 399c 

16. 26 

307, 860 

1. 22 

195a, 218 

6. 22 

132a, h, m 

17. 1 

423 

1. 24 

218 

6. 23 

191b 

17. 2 

153n, 161c 

1. 35 

827 

6. 24 

29c, 1 

17. 3. 4 

130b, )75c, 176, 

2. 7 

SOI, 302 

6. 24, 25 

120g, h.j, 121d,g, 


368-372, 386 

2. 10 

81a, 82 


. 122c, 374b, d,e,f 

17. 10 

256, 258g r 

2. 27 

379, 380 

6. 25 

82f 

18. 1-8 

152c, 322, 8990 

3. 28, 29 

73t, m 

6.27,28,3543d, 154-162, 241, 

18. 7, 8 

50a, 330a, b, SSI, 

3. 29 

164b, c , 


242 f 


334, 335a, b, 4i2d 

4. 8, 20 

74, 75, 414-420 

6. 29 

291-294 

J • 

18. 9 

256b 
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LUKE— continued. 


Ch. V. 

Anecdotes. 

18. 11 

23 

18. 12 

256d 

18. 13 

153c, 256h, 324, 373 

18. 14 

88, H6c, 204 

18. 16 

80 

18. 30 

286z 

19. 8 

95, 373 

19. 10 

28a, 187c 

19. 22 

216, 217, 220, 412h 

19. 41 

312 

19. 42 

S3b, 127, 365a, 367 

20. 46 

27 

20. 47 

326(1, 356 

21. 2 

389e 

21. 19 

84a, 284e, 311 

21. 26 

120, 121, 221, 222 

21. 34 

229 

22. 19,20 

86 

22. 33 

279c 

22. 40, 46 

229 

22. 41,42 

321, 408 

23. 28 

250e 

23. 84 

153Tn, 157 

23. 34-45 

261d 

23. '43 

250c 

23. 50, 51 

228, 239 

24. SO 

329 

24. 52 

424a 

JOHN. 

1. 1-3 

81 

1. 1-14 

195a 

1. 12 

169, 170, 240 

1. 29 

28, 167a 

1. 33 

195 

1. 36 

106-109, 262 

1. 45-49 

106-109, 262 

3, 1-3 

106-109, 262 

3. 3 

65d 

3. 5,6 

195 

3. 11 

176b 

8. 16,1 7,36 28a. 1, 167, 168, 170, 
186b. 240 

3. 19-21 

88j, 212. 218 

3. 36 

237f, 360 

4. 36 

263 

4. 34, 39 

106-109, 262 

4. 42 

28a, i 

5. 17.18.23427b 

5. 39 

55, 63, 68, 69, 214 
299, 362, 387-399 

5. 43 

114 

5. 44 

54e; 213 1 

6. 11,23 

829 

6. 27 

120jr,h, j, I21d,f,] 
122c, 374 

6. 29 

169-172, 240 

6. 37 

187 

6. 63 

54f, k 

6. 66 

26 

6. 68 

88)1 

7. 24 

134e 

f, 46 

218 


80a, d.e,276d, 288a, 

i, 0 , r, 289d 

6. 12 

ISg, 88c, 190-192 

8. 21 

120, 121, 237f, 359 

e. 34 

. 230. 235d 

r 8. 36 

240b. c 

8. 43 

54e,212,2J3 

9 


JOHN— continued. 

Ch. V. 

Anecdotes, 

8. 44 

252, 400 

9. 31 

1520 

9. 39 

15Sn, 212 

10. 9 

304 

10. 33 

424 

11. 25. 26 

169-172, 240 

12. 12-15 

2771 

12. 43 

27 

12. 48 

scab 

13. 2 

400 

13.. 7 

]94d 

13. 14 

81, 204 

13. 15 

87f 

18. 27 

245b 

13. 34 

261o 

13. 34. 35 

247 

14. 1,18,2766, 172, 240, 294, 
353 

14. 6 

304 

14. 21, 23 

248 

14. 26 

54, 55a, g, 60a, o- 
f.i 

If. 3 

54g, h, i, 57-65 

15. 9 

248 

15. 11 

192a, b. 194g, J, k 

15. 12 

84a, 247 


15. 13 8b, e, 37 

15. 18.24,25 132d, h, j. 1, m 

16. 2 298, 303, 315, 316 

16. 7f 13| 14 54, SSd, d, 60ft, C“ 


16. 8 

30, lS2c, 195 

16. 20, 22 

50b 

16. 20,22,24192a, b, I94j, k 

16. 27 

248 

17. 3 

185a 

17. 13 

192a, b, 194j, k 

17. 15 

836a 

17. 17, 19 

5ig, h, i, 57-65 

17. 20-22 

204d, 247 

18. 11 

50a, 409 

18. 25, 27 

130 

18. 36 

277i 

19. 15 

132(1, h, j, 1, m 

19. 24 

180-182 

19. 26 

8 

20. 28 

81 

21. 15-17 

195f, 248 


ACTS. 

1, 2 

54, 60a, c-f, i 

1. 14 

330, 334 

1. 18 

359 

1. 24 

297 

2. 23 

*■60, 849, 350 

2, 33 

195 

2. 37 

Sob-e 

! 2. 38 

366, 373 

1 2. 42 

86 

2. 46 

830 

3. 1 

330 

3. 19 

366, 873 

3. 26 

281 

4. 18 

28a, b, 256 

4. 13 

lOlf 


4. 43,18,19 

f 29 84b,d,e,f, 112,260 
4.82 84a, 247 

^36, 37 38a, b 


ACTS— continned. 
CA, V. Jnecdoies 


5. 3-5 

208a, c, 252b, f, g, 


i, 400, 40da 

5. 6 

357 

1 5. 8-10 

29, '208a, c, 252b, f, 


g, i, 400, 406a 

5. 29 

84b, d,e, f, 112, 173 

5. 32 

295 ^ 

5. 39 

5. 41 

147b mk 

n9a W 

5. 42 

262 

6. 3 

197 

0. 4 

262 

6. 10 

112 

6. IS 

814 

7. 9. 10 

163, 346 

7. 51 

82a, b, 33b, 127, 


196, S65a, 367, 
406d 

7. 51-53 

112, 260 

7. 59, 60 

157, 254 

8. 1-4 

3 1.5a 

8. 22 

366, 373 

8. 23 

230 

8. 27-38 

106-110, 262 

9. 29 

112, 260 

9. 36, 39 

41 

10. 2, 4 

38a, b, 328 

10. 22 

197 

10. 31 

334 

10. 34 

112b 

10. 36 

81 

10. 38 

88-44, 317, 414-420, 


44 

10. 42 

120a, 238, 427c 

10. 43 

170, 240 

11. 24 

263 

11. 29 

38-40 


12. 5, 7, 12 330, 331 

12. 21-23 18b, 316, 337c, h, i 

13. 3 330 

13. 38, 39 28a, 81a, lC9-172b, 


186, 187, 240, 256 


13. 45 

163 

15. 9 

162a 

16. 16 

330 

16. 29 

30b-e, 195, 333 

16. 31 

170, 240 

17. 5 

163 

17. 11 

54a, 55, 63c. 68. 69, 


299 

17. 22 

114, 117, 305-308 

17. 26 

77, 290b 

17. 28 

341-345 

17. 30 

366, 373 

17. 31 

238, 351b. c 

18. 3 

210, 243 

18. 9, 10 

112 

18. 44 

153 

18. 25 

262 

19. 8 

112, 260 

19. 19 

177b, 278b, 295a 

20 7 

86 

20. 19 86b, 204 

20. .10.21.26 144b. 262 

20. 24 

248a,e, 250a, b,c, 285 

20. 26, 27 

260 

20. 31 

262 

20. 34 

41, 210, 243 

20. 35 

45, 286 

20. 36 

380 

21. 5 

330 . 
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9. Sneciotei. I Ch. v. ^ AheedotM, { Ch. v. Anepdotes. 


248ai 270c, e, 285 
521 

298, 803 
84b, d, e, f 
33a, c, e, f, 98, 228, 
239 
10 113 

83a, c, e, f, 98, 228, 
239 

32c, e, f, 12G, 127, 
288, 260h, 851b, c 
208, 803 


57-05, 186 
170a, 240 
64c • 

186c, d, e 
207 
213 
132k 
8Sb, 858 
272-27(5b, 318f 
31, 126, 86 i 
311 
268 

30a-e, 27Cb, 288a, 1, 
0 , r 

120a, 238, 361a-c 
54, 60a, c, f, i 
349, 350 
180-182 

170d, 256,276d,3G5 
240 
4, 

172, 240 
227 

171, 172 
0 200, 240 
13, 14, 66f, g, 80c, 
190, 191, 192c-m 
194, 195, 200 
87 
186 

28, 363 

193a, b, 194g-l 
100 

230.234, 251 

230 • « 

125 

240 

IS2f 

230 

132, 219, 424, 424« 
221, 222, 240, 249 
172J 

I70f, 192e 
190, 191, 192c-m, 
194j, k, 200 
119 

250, 812, 408 

81 


9. 11 170d, 194h 

10. 1 250. 312, 408 

10. 3 61e, 256j, k, m 

10. 4 170, 240 

10. 9-11 169 

10. 14 .268 

10. 15 257 

10. 17 * 61 

11. 6 240,256 

11.12 185c, d,e 

12. 1 100 

12. 3 247g 

16. 6, 7 257, 258 

12. 10 204(1, 247 

12. 11 206, 210,258 

12. 12 30, 84a, 311, 322, 

323, 327 
12. 13 201 

12. 14 155. 208 

12. 15 36-44 

12. 16 38, 204 

12. 17. 19 21, 175, 176, 291- 

294 

12. 18 313 

12. 20-21 43c, d, 154c, 156, 

158b, i, 184a, 241, 
242 

13. 3 150 

13. 5 S3a, c, f, 95-98, 228, 

239, 382, 389a, d 
IS. 7r3 33, 197, 198, 228, 

239 377 

IS. 8, 9 54, 211, 1321, S62c 

13. 10 4e 

13. IS 65a, 87b, 197, i:28, 

239, 251 

14. 6 188, 192d 

14. 8 122i 

14. 10, 12 851b, c 

14. 13, 21 2a, b, Se, 88c, 209, 
233c, 285, 423 
14. 17 192a, b, 194g4 

14. 19 277a, 313 ’ 

15 1, 2 4e, 44b, e, f, i, 250 

15. 4 68, €8, 299 

15. 13, 82 192a, b, 194g-l 

15. 19,24,25258 

15. 30 193e 

16. 6 41 

1 CORINTHIANS, 

1. 7; 8 238 

1. 10 134a 

1. 12 193^ 

1. 17 259 

*1. 21 263 

1. 23, 24 81b, 180 
1. 25-29 227 

1. 27-29 79, 388, 589, 391, 

398, 396, 397 

2. 1, 4, 18 259 

S. 2 186 

2. 9 194k 

2. 12, 15 54, 55a, g, .60a, c, 
f-i, 195a, 237d, e 

2. 14 182g, b, j, 1, m 

8. 6 ‘ 164b, 195, 888, 884 

3. 22, 23 118, 119, 259o 

4. 1, 2 144b, 258-260, 262 


Ch. V. 

Anecdotes. 

4. 7 

132e, g 

4. 12, 13 

21d, 155, 175, 176, 
210, 254, 401 

5. 7, 8 

86f 

5. 11 

207, 229-236, 260, 
300, 402a, c 

6. 1 

244a, b, c, e, f 

6. 5 

134c 

6. 7 

291-294 

6. 9, 10 

207, 229-236, 260, 
300, 402a, c . 

6. 11 

26a, 28i, 162b, 240, 
277, 278 

6. 20 

100, 195e 

7. .3 

7f, g, 241 

7. 10 


7. 20 

103d, e, f 

7. 23 

195e 

7. 39 

253b-f 

8. 4 

207, 269, 300 

8, 13 

4e 

9. 12 

283, 284 

9, 16 

*25Sj 

10. 4 

1 168, 170g, 1720 

10. 10 

178 

10. 12 

29r, 131d, e, g 

10. 21 

87d, 112p 

10. 24 

S8a, b, 44b, c, f, f, 
250 

10. 31 

76b, 41 Ir, 412b 

11. 14 

5, 231a, 2S5c 

11. 23-26 

86 

11. 27,29,30 86d, 112p 

11. 28, 31 

86f 

11. 32 

13, 14 

12. 2 

207, 2C9, 300 

12. 3 

195 

12. 4, 6 

167b, 168 

12. 13 

S9b, lC7b, 168 

13. 3 

256b 

13. 4-7 

8a, 43a, b, 44b, 78, 
163,175, 376,241, 
242, 407d, e, i, k 

13. 12 

194d, e 

14. 12 

258, 262 

14. 15 

289a, b, c, J 

14. 16 

330 

14. 19 \ 

259 

15. 10 

204a 

15. 33 

51b, 87a, b. 

15. 54-57 

118, 119, 172, 200, 
280 

15. 58 

4a, 67e, 173, I75f, 
285f, i, 40Sb, d 

16. 1 

40 

16. 13 

4a, 67e, 173, 175f, 
285f, i, 403b, d 

18. 15-17 
16. 22 ^ 

41 

234a 


2 CORINTHIANS.* 

1.4,5 IS, 50b,66f-g. l|0r, 
190, 194, 1920^ 
194J, k ^ 

2. 15. 16 158n 

2. 17 260 ^ 

8. 12 259 

3. 18 194d 


860 

indp:x of texts illustrated dy the anecdotes. 

2 CORINTHIANS-continued. 

GALATIANS— continued. 

EPHESIANS-eontinued. 

CA. 

V. 

lAnecdole*. 

CA. V. 

Aneedotet. 

CA. V. 

Joecdotes, 

4. 

2 

30a, b, c,101f,144b, 

5. 19-21 

18, 20, 27, 29, 81, 

6. 16 

169-172, 240 



153a, 260 


32, 79, 87, 113, 

6. 17 

531, 57-65, 198a 

4. 

8,4 

32, 114, 213 


132, 141,147,163, 

6. 18 

136, 823, 324b, 399e 

4. 

7 

227 


177, 180-182, 229- 

6. 19 

1930 

4. 

8 

13, 14, 190-192 


234, 246, 288,309, 

6. 24 

248 

4. 

8-12 

284c, 285 


425 



1 4. 

15 

m 

5. 22-25 

13, 14, 71, 72b, 92, 



! 

1 

118, 119, 172 


93, 15^-162, 169- 

PHILIPPIANH 

5. 

7 

66f, g, 170f, 250c 


172, 192a, b, 194 



5, 

8 

113, 119, 122e 


g-1, 235, 254 

1. 9 

247, 248 

5. 

10 

2.38 

5. 26 

146a, b, f 

1. 20 

112, 260 

5. 

11 

17a, 153a, 360 

6. 1 

254 

1. 21 

118, 119, 250c 

5. 

12 

204d 

6. 9, 10 

38-47, 71, 72b, 260, 

1. 23 

I22e. 2486 

5. 

14, 15 

28, 38-47, 195e, 248, 


262,282, 286, 387- 

1. 25 

192a, b, 194g-l, 240 



249 


399, 414-420, 428, 

1. 27, 28 

105a, 173, 175f, 247, 

5. 

17 

22.3e 


440 


285f, 1, 403b. d 

5. 

18 

257 



2. 1, 2 

247 

5. 

18, 19 

28g. h, 170, 240, 363 



2. 3 

146a, b, f, 194b, 204 

5. 

20 

153f 

EPHESIANS. 

2. 5 

87f 

5. 

21 

218, 240 



2. 9.10,1181,427a 

6. 

2 

128, 4.39a 

1. 2 

81 

2. 30 

36 

6. 

4 

311, 285 

1. 6, 7 

28, 240 

3. 1 

60e, 88c, 107f 

6. 

10 

13, 50b, c, 374J 

1. 23 

297 

3. 7, 8 

1921 

6. 

14 

253b-f 

2. 1 

195 

3. 9 

240, 256 

7^ 

4 

190, 191, 192c-in, 

2. 2 

400 

3. 17 

101, 166, 412h 



194j, k 
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ERRATA. . 

Near the end of Anecdote 34 8g read Everti for Everett. 

The last Anecdote and the la&t but one under 343, should have been the fust and second 
under 344. 

The Anecdote a, under 440, should have been 315b. 
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